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China Today 


By PAUL REYNOLDS 


My Hopes for Oberlin 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING 


Changing Phases of the Protestant Pastorate 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


The Black Hills, South Dakota 


By JAMES ELVIN 


Dr. Calkins on Modernism 


By ATHERTON NOYES 


America the Beautiful 
By JAMES S. STEVENS 


THE AMERICAN BOARD and the 
CHINA REVOLUTION 


Why the Board Needs Your Help 


It is found that $50,000 additional will be needed to cover the cost of bringing the missionaries and 
their children from interior stations to the coast and maintaining them there pending the settling down of 
the country, or in sending them to Formosa, Korea, Japan or America. Here is an appeal which SNEEy. 
friend of the Board has expected and in which it will be a rare privilege to participate. What is our little 
sacrifice compared with the privations of these noble men and women who represent us in China and who 
are devoting their lives to the good of that great nation? The joy of helping is enhanced by the fact that 
there is good reason for thinking that at no distant day our stations in North China can be reoccupied, 
even as has been the case in the South. 


But the appeal for China is by no means the whole story of the Board’s need 
as we approach the close of another year. 


A HEAVY FALLING OFF IN INCOME 


While these China costs have been mounting high the regular receipts of the Board have seen a heavy 
falling off. Undoubtedly this, to a large extent, is the result of temporary conditions arising from the 
consolidation of the three Woman’s Boards with the American Board. With no one in particular to 
blame, the plain fact is that there has not been time to adjust the old ways of giving to the new, and a 
situation quite unprecedented in the history of the Board has resulted. 


$252,000 Needed Before September 8th 


The story of the special financial need is set forth in the following figures, the result of careful 
calculation on the part of the Treasury Department: 


Himerseney. expenditures in China due to) war...+.s. se eee eee $50,000 
Unforeseen expenditures beyond the budget, estimated .................. 6,000 
Actual decrease in receipts September 1 to April 30, under last year’s income 108,000 
(Amer. Board to Jan. 31st, $40,000; Loss under merger since Feb. 1st $68,000) 
Decreased receipts due to change in fiscal years of Woman’s Boards on account 

of Merger, and to items in last year’s receipts not repeated this year .... 88,000 


This means that we must obtain $252,000 over and above what usually is received in June, July 
and August. 


THREE THINGS WE ASK: 


1. That every friend of the Board who reads these words shall send a check to Frederick A. Gaskins, 
Treasurer, before September 8th, as an expression of personal interest and devotion. 


2. That every friend will speak of the Board’s situation to some other friend, thus doubling the 
stream of gifts. 


3. That every church treasurer by September Ist will remit to the State treasurer, or direct to the 
Board, all monies intended for the foreign work of the denomination. 


If these three things are done, the day can be saved 


The complete payment of the old debt of the Board, amounting to $213,000, has just been made 
possible by the gifts of sixty-five persons. The rest of us, thousands in number, must see to it that no 
new debt is contracted. 


WILL YOU DO YOUR PART? 


Corne ius H. Parron Carotyn D. Smitey Brewer Eppy 
For the Home Department of the A. B. C. F. M. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Watch the progress of giving as stated in The Congregationalist week by week. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for Good Government 


“A LMIGHTY GOD, Lord of all governments, help us 
to realize the sanctity of politics. ... Save us from 
thinking too much about the vote of majorities when we 
should be thinking about the virtue of measures. Save 
us, im crucial hours of debate, from saying the things 
that will take, when we should be saying the things that 
are true. Save us from indulging in catchwords, when 
we should be searching for facts... . Help us to realize 
that the unborn are part of our constituency, although 
they have no vote at the polls. May we have greater rev- 
erence for the truth than for the past... . Help us to be 
independent alike of tyrannical majorities and tirading 
minorities when the truth abides in neither... . Help us 
to serve the crowd without flattering it, and believe in it, 
without bowing to its idolatries. Amen.” 
[From a prayer by Pres. Glenn Frank of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at the opening of the last session of 
the Wisconsin State Senate. | 


The Late Arthur C. Ryan 

O those who met and heard Rev. Arthur C. Ryan at 

Omaha, where he spoke before the National Council 
in behalf of the American Bible Society, the news of his 
death must have come with something ,of a shock. Dr. 
Ryan seemed in remarkably good health and vigor, and 
it appeared that the American Bible Society could look 
forward for many years to a continuance of the excellent 
leadership that he has given. 

Any word that we might say editorially concerning 
Dr. Ryan and his service has been better said in the 
obituary column in this issue by one who knew him 
intimately. Through the death of Dr. Ryan a great loss 
has come, not only to the Bible Society, but to the Con- 
gregational fellowship both locally in his home community 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., and nationally. 


Corrections in the New Year-Book 
N a work like the Congregational Year-Book involving 
many details, compiled from materials prepared by 
many hands, numerous errors are inevitable. Dr. Burton 
wishes to present through The Congregationalist all 
necessary corrections, and sends the following: 


New Hampshire, page 289, the total apportionment 
giving for the state should read $70,303, instead of 
$6,257, given by mistake. 

Evangelical Protestant Conference, page 116, church 
No. 23, Manchester, Pa., should read Manchester Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We would suggest that those who use the Year-Book 
make corrections in their copies as these are noted and 
also that any errors be called to the attention of Dr. 
Burton, Secretary of the National Council, as early as 
possible. Dr. Burton’s address is 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Good Will Near Home 


c is fortunate that Charles A. Lindbergh, flying The 
Spirit of St. Lowis, will attend the Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration of the Confederation of Canada, arriving at 
Ottawa on July 2. There could be no better messenger 
of that good will with which it is quite as necessary to 
transcend boundary lines as to bridge oceans. 


President King’s Successor 


HROUGH Dr. Dan F. Bradley of the Board of 

- Trustees of Oberlin, The Congregationalist has re- 
ceived details concerning the call to Dean Ernest H. 
Wilkins of Chicago University to succeed Dr. King as 
president of Oberlin, his duties to begin August 1. An- 
nouncement was withheld last week pending the formal 
acceptance by Dean Wilkins. 

The new president of Oberlin is a graduate of Am- 
herst and a postgraduate of Harvard, where he also 
taught for some years as associate professor, and later 
as professor, of Romance languages. For the past four 
years he has been Dean of the College of Arts, Letters, 
and Science at the University of Chicago. During the 
war he was active in the personnel and educational work 
ot thesY. Me Cra. 

Dean Wilkins is a man of forty-seven, alert, scholarly, 
and of the finest culture. He is the son of S. F. Wilkins 
of Newton, Mass., for many years treasurer of the Con- 
gregational Education Society. In 1906 he married Miss 
Oriana Phillips Hall of Cambridge, Mass., a member of 
a family long identified with Congregational missionary 
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work. They have a son and a daughter. Dean Wilkins, 
while in Chicago, has been a member of Dr. Charles 
Gilkey’s (Baptist) church. 

Dr. Bradley informs us that Dean Wilkins was the 
unanimous choice of the trustees, faculty and retiring 
president. He reports the Oberlin constituency and its 
alumni tremendously happy, both for the tumultuous and 
spontaneous honor to President King and for the speedy 
success in finding his successor. 


Amherst Also Elects President 


MHERST which has given one of its graduates as a 

president to Oberlin has also recently chosen one 
of its own faculty to succeed President Olds, its honored 
leader, whose succession to President Meiklejohn was 
regarded as temporary, though he has served in a crucial 
time with distinction. 

Dr. Arthur Stanley Pease, who is now called to the 
presidency is professor of Latin and has been associated 
with Amherst in that capacity for the last three years. 
He is a graduate and doctor of Harvard University and 
has studied also in the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. He has taught classics in Harvard 
and Radcliffe Colleges, and prior to coming to Amherst 
was for some years professor in the University of [llinois. 
His election to Amherst has been interpreted in some 
quarters as a reaction to the classical tradition, but 
President Pease himself, according to an interview in 
the Boston Globe, has repudiated the notion that the 
emergence of a president associated with classics implies 
any settling back after the “pioneering of the Meiklejohn 
era.” The Globe interview reports him as saying in blunt 
fashion that “Meiklejohn, with his new laboratory college 
at Wisconsin University, isn’t planning anything that 
the best classical teachers have not done since the be- 
ginning of time.” He emphasizes the fact that the at- 
tempt has always been made to discover in classical 
thought and culture a foundation for modern living, and 
he suggests that ossified types may be found associated 
with subjects other than Latin. 


Dr. Pease is welcomed to his new position by those 
who know him, as a man with rich culture and knowledge 
who will bring the treasures of the past to serve the 
present. He is of New England Congregational stock, 
coming from a family that settled in Salem as early as 
1634. His father was an Andover Seminary graduate 
and was ordained to the Congregational ministry in 
West Lebanon, N. H., in 1881. In 1909 President Pease 
married Henrietta Brooks Faxon, a Radcliffe College 
graduate. They have one daughter fifteen years of age. 

An interesting phase of the new president’s work and 
influence at Amherst is found in the fact that when he 
became professor of Latin not a single senior was elect- 
ing the subject. After two years, the senior Latin course 
had gained a dozen students and the junior course a 
larger number. The larger interests of President Pease 
are indicated in his hobbies, one of which igs the collection 
of botanical specimens. In connection with this hobby 
he has also been devoted to mountain climbing, and has 
done much work in laying out and maintaining trails. 
In addition to his trips to Europe he has made several 
botanical expeditions to Gaspe Peninsula, Nova Scotia, 
Northern Ontario, and Newfoundland. Ambherst men are 
placing high hopes upon his succession to the presidency. 
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Oil and Its Author 


MONG recent visitors to The Congregationalist office 
has been Upton Sinclair, who, with characteristic 

courage, had come all the way from California to Boston 
to fight the suppression of the sale of his latest novel, Oil. 

We were interested in meeting Mr. Sinclair, who is, 
let us remind careless readers, to be distinctly differen- 
tiated from Sinclair Lewis, with whom he is sometimes 
strangely and erroneously confused. We plead guilty 
to only a partial acquaintance with The Jungle, the book 
that first made Mr. Sinclair famous, but we have read 
with care a great deal that he has written, including 
Manassas, which many regard as the finest story ever . 
written of the Civil War. 

Toward his best-known books of social criticism—The 
Brass Check, The Profits of Religion, The Goose-Step, 
ete.—we should assume much the same attitude that 
Mr. Sinclair, we judge, would assume toward ourselves 
and our constituency, being adversely critical to much 
the same extent and in much the same way. That is, 
we should see many things from a rather different stand- 
point, and possibly with a somewhat different estimate 
of values. But one thing has impressed us in Mr. Sin- 
clair’s personality and work—his earnestness, his moral 
intensity, and his high idealism. With the world at his 
feet in a literary sense, having achieved a popular suc- 
cess, and with every capacity for following it up with 
a succession of sensational achievements, he deliberately 
spurned all materialistic allurements to write as he 
pleased, according to his convictions and ideals, and not 
according to what the public wanted or according to 
the publishers’ demand for “best sellers.” 

That, in any writer, regardless of whether one hap- 
pens to like his writings or not, is essentially great and 
honorable, for it is along that line that the integrity 
of authorship and literature can alone be achieved. 
Moreover, the extremeness and one-sidedness of much 
of Mr. Sinclair’s writings seemed to us to arise from 
a chivalrous championing of underdogs, and from a will- 
ingness to state, even if in exaggerated form, much of 
the unpleasant truth that men primarily anxious to save 
their own, skins, or to protect their own material in- 
terests, were sure to be scrupulously careful to avoid 
saying. Men who will risk the public ire for saying 
what they believe are none too many to value them 
lightly, and Mr. Sinclair, whatever his faults, has in him 
many elements of the prophet. The prophets of Israel, 
like prophets in general, were probably regarded in their 
own time as extreme and one-sided. 

Knowing the general moral earnestness and Puritan- 
ism of Mr. Sinclair’s work, we were amazed that any- 
one should bring against a book of his a charge of ob- 
scenity. The last book of Mr. Sinclair’s that we had 
read, the drama Bill Porter, founded upon the life of 
O. Henry, seemed to us marked with such delicacy of 
feeling and clean-mindedness in the realm of sex, that 
the thought of its author writing anything obscene either 
in purpose or expression seemed utterly ridiculous. 

This impression has been confirmed by a reading of . 
Oil from cover to cover. With so many books in open 
sale that are essentially immoral both in spirit and pur- 
pose, it is the irony of censorship by police suppression 
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that it should have singled out for its attack a book by 
a reformer—a radical reformer, it is true, but a radical 
who justly remarks that he has “been known most of his 
life as the prize prude of the radical movement,” and 
who further states, we believe truthfully, that he has 
never told a smutty story in his life. 

The few scenes, indecent in fact, but narrated without 
smirking or indecency, which Mr. Sinclair has introduced 
into a novel of over five hundred pages, are introduced, 
manifestly, for a purpose—the moralist’s purpose of 
showing that much of the moral breakdown in present 
society arises from exploitation and parasitism in social 
life and from “the fact that a class of idlers are permitted 
to have enormous wealth without doing anything to earn 
it.” The author’s entire protest is against all that is 
typified in the few “petting party” scenes, without which 
the facts and conditions which he assails could hardly 
have been portrayed effectively. 

Whether Mr. Sinclair’s moral assumptions and social 
criticisms are adequate is another matter. In our judg- 
ment they are not, though they are sound as far as they 
go. Mr. Sinclair writes as a Socialist, dominated unduly 
with ideas of solidarity and class warfare, viewing 
morality and immorality too much from the standpoint 
of class, conditions, and results, and too little from the 
standpoint of cawses present in human character and 
motive, regardless of class. There are many pages in 
which he suggests this deeper aspect, but it is not 
dominant. In reading entire pages of Mr. Sinclair’s 
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indictment of “Wall Street” and of “capitalism” one is 


painfully conscious of the fact that with a change of 
names it would read like a conventional indictment of 
radicalism or of Soviet Russia. Would that be true of a 
thoroughly impartial discriminating statement? 

The fact is that Oil is too much of a propagandist 
document to be a great novel, and it is too much of a 
novel to be a thoroughly satisfactory propagandist docu- 
ment. Many startling and terrible things are presented 
to the social conscience, but such things, if they are to 
convey their full and effective challenge, ought to be 
presented with the most convincing supporting evidence, 
rather than in a novel in which real and fictitious per- 
Sonages and incidents are blended. The first two hun- 
dred pages of Oil are a marvel of powerful and sym- 
pathetic writing, displaying to the full Mr. Sinclair’s 
great literary power. From there on, it is Sinclair the 
reformer and prophet who is in evidence, always chal- 
lenging, though not so likable or assuring, but never, 
let us repeat, obscene. Obscenity, the Boston. police 
ought to have understood, is the very thing that the 
author of Oil is fighting. 

Incidentally, it came out in our conversation that 
Mr. Sinclair is a very thoroughgoing prohibitionist. He 
regards the liquor traffic as a curse to humanity, con- 
siders that with all its defects the prohibitory law has 
reduced drinking in America to a mere fraction of its 
pre-prohibition proportion, and attributes largely to this 
fact a generally better and more hopeful social situation. 


Dr. Calkins on Modernism 


By Atherton Noyes 


| your recent editorial quotation from Dr. Calkins’ 
book, The Eloquence of Christian Experience, there 
is one passage that is especially pregnant with meaning 
and promise: “In the last analysis it will be found that 
what the modern approach to religious truth . . . does, is 
to bore down through all that lies on the surface to bed 
rock. It does not rest until the Christian truth is 
founded where it never can be shaken on the one, the 
only indubitable fact, the only fact that really matters: 
_ that in Christ God found men; that in Christ men found 
God.” To give added emphasis to the profundity of this 
thought, I have taken the liberty of putting these last 
lines in italics. It is almost an ideal statement, giving 
in hardly more than a score of words the very heart of 
the religion of Christ. In its succinctness, its happy 
phrasing, its breadth of meaning, it is charged with truth 
and steeped in beauty, itself a bit of “the eloquence of 
Christian experience.” 

The supreme virtue of this passage, taken as a con- 
fession of faith, is twofold: It is first of all a Congrega- 
tional charter of liberty. “The only fact that really 
matters” is that through the life and teachings of Christ 
men have found God, and so, in him and through him, 
God has found men; that God thus is, in truth, their 
father, because they have desired to be his children; 
that Christ is in his person the center, the heart of the 
Church—the way, the truth, and the life. That is all— 
but it is all-sufficient. All else—masses and phylacteries 
and creeds and liturgies—are but the forms of beauty 
invented by man to give outward expression and _ re- 


newed vitality to inner experience. In the degree in 
which they do that, they find their justification. But be- 
cause of an innate tendency to attach to the form a 
sacredness that belongs in reality only to the substance, 
man needs just such a reminder as this—that worship 
is of the heart and not of the outward act. 

The second virtue of this passage lies in its utter sim- 
plicity and its comprehensiveness. People of all shades 
of theological doctrine can align themselves under the 
universality of appeal which Jesus in his own person 
makes. Gandhi and other non-Christian leaders of India 
who cannot accept Occidental theology profess them- 
selves profoundly stirred by this Oriental teacher; in our 
own country millions who admit no allegiance to any 
church find him a subtle power in their lives for good. 
And to all, churchmen and non-churchmen, in the simple 
words of this statement, and with an authority that will 
not fail of recognition, Dr. Calkins gives the hand of 
fellowship in token of a common interest in bringing 
the simpler religion of Jesus to prevail. 

The numerical ratio between the men of the Church 
and those in this land and other lands who, though not 
of the Church, could also accept this simple statement of 
Dr. Calkins is almost staggering to think of. With “the 
one indubitable fact” on which the Church, Catholic and 
Protestant, is founded, there is, when once it is grasped, 
almost instinctive agreement. And so the question rises 
as to whether, in the interest of its great cause, the 
Church would not wisely revise its present forms of 
ereedal statement for the sake of the searching simplicity 
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which Dr. Calkins here attains. He offers a doctrine easy 
of comprehension and of instant appeal. By demanding 
less, it would accomplish more. In all other lands it 
would wholly avoid the obstacles now found in the 
obvious and enormous differences between Occidental and 
Oriental modes of theological thought; in our own land 
it would disarm or forestall the criticism and suspicion 
now fostered by what is deemed undue emphasis upon 
doctrines that are open to question and non-essential ; and 
for a gospel largely of believing and accepting, it would 
substitute one of loving and doing. 

In the so-called Christian countries, the difficulties 
which the Church of today is meeting are, strangely 
enough, due wholly to that “modern approach to religious 
truth” in which Dr. Calkins finds so much virtue and 
of which he is so ardent a proponent. But, even so, 
“modernism” is a fearsome word. It says so much that 
it says nothing—until one knows, chapter and verse, pre- 
cisely what in a given case it does say. Everything that 
is of today is “modernism.” With reference to the past it 
is the spirit of change. It may be an evolutionary change 
or it may be the spirit of revolt. Dr. Calkins represents 
the former, the self-styled atheistical societies the latter. 
The brilliant college girl who, with a glint in her eye, said: 
“We of my generation have no use for the Church—we 
think we have something better,” is a modernist. But so 
is the author of A Quest for God, who defines modernism 
as “the movement which has set out to reconcile the 
knowledge and aspirations of this generation within the 
framework of existing religious organizations.” And so 
is Prof. E. F. Scott of Union Theological Seminary, 
who with the ardor of a crusader says: “If a temple or 
a book or an institution comes between us and the truth, 
like a venerable tree that shuts out a house from the 
sunlight, it must needs go, however we may regret it.” 
It is a spirit that sometimes invites—and then it may 
run into license; but it sometimes compels, as in the 
case of Dr. Scott. Then it is elemental, and he is wise 
who heeds it. 

In the Church it is vital to do so. The alternative 
is the loss of a large percentage of the support from on- 
coming generations which in the past it has had to con- 
siderable degree. Already it has lost. Conditions vary, 
of course; but any intimate contact with college youth 
today will show a larger unwillingness to tread in the 
steps of their fathers than ever before. Theologically, 
they are often all at sea; and their independence of spirit 
forbids acceptance of creeds and other formulas the 
soundness of which they doubt. The odiwm theologicum 
is assuredly abroad in the land. Not infrequently a 
church will omit from its requirements for membership 
all formal statement of creed; but if in Sunday school 


and service and sermon these things are assured and ~ 


given daily emphasis, this “gesture” of open-mindedness 
will prove insufficient to draw students who really think 
—and except as a church can draw these and can also 
lead them in thinking out new truth, it is only half doing 
its job. It holds those who are submissive to authority, 
but does not touch the great body of younger and older 
within the confines of its parish who could accept Dr. 
Calkins’ simple Vade mecum, but are repelled by what 
they think an outworn theology. 

It is difficult to believe that, given so clear an ideal, 
any method of seeking a solution of the problem of 
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attainment could prove as effectual as that proposed by 
Professor Scott; and it is difficult to believe that, if 
practiced in the spirit in which it is proposed, it could 
possibly fail. If, in the cause of an ever-deepening rev- 
erence, the Church of today could become even so fearless 
an investigator and preacher of truth, it would win to 
its standards a great host who now must stand aloof. 


Henry Churchill King, President Emeritus 


| Bee gets the greatest tribute to Dr. Henry Churchill 
King, who after fifty years of association with Ober- 
lin College becomes president emeritus, is found in the 
great difficulty of realizing that Dr. King has come to 
the length of years that the fact of his retirement and 
long service involves. Those who have been in close con- 
tact with Dr. King, in recent years, have known of his 
failing health under the burden of hard work and family 
bereavement; but to those of us who have surveyed, his 
work at a distance it seems almost incredible that one 
who has put so much of youthfulness and energy into his 
labors should really have reached the emeritus stage. 
The statement of Dr. King’s hopes for Oberlin, as pub- 
lished in another column, indicates how clean and clear 
is the youthful aspect of his spiritual vision and admin- 
istrative outlook, despite the physical changes that the 
years have wrought. 5 

Dr. King retires from active service not only with a 
high record in the educational world, but also with the 
finer satisfaction of a man who hag held himself true 
to high ideals and has met the growing demands and 
changes during the half-century of his service with a 
spirit of faith, open-mindedness, and courage. In this 
he has typified the contributions that education and 
educators, as well as the Church and its spiritual leaders, 
must make to every changing age. The accomplishments 
of Dr. King in this regard have not been confined entirely 
to Oberlin. Many readers will recall the excellent work 
which he did for many years through The Congrega- 
tionalist in conducting a question box in which he 
answered, with great frankness and capacity for intelli- 
gent interpretation, the questions arising in many minds 
concerning the nature and relations of Christian faith 
in the light of new experiences and discoveries of truth. 
This was a service in which The Congregationalist may 
take considerable pride. It has been a bond between 
the paper and Oberlin in Dr. King’s record of service; 
and it was with deep regret that the present Editor of 
The Congregationalist found it impossible to be present 
at Oberlin for the exercises in President King’s honor. 

In addition to his work at Oberlin and his influence 
as journalist and author, Dr. King has occupied a fore- 
most place in general leadership in our Congregational 
churches. His election, a few years ago, as Moderator of 
the National Council constituted the climax of this serv- 
ice and its recognition by the Congregational constitu- 
ency. Dr. King retires not only with the high honors 
bestowed upon him by Oberlin and its alumni, but also 
with the great esteem and good will of the entire fellow- 
ship of Congregationalists. And especially he retires 
with the hope of all that in less strenuous ways and with 
lessened official responsibility he may none the less find 
health and strength to continue the service to the world 
which his willing and devoted spirit will incline him 
to give. 


. 
| 
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From Our Western Editor 


The Cost of College Training 


At the thirty-sixth anniversary of the University of 

Chicago held the other day, Lloyd P. Steele, vice- 
president, gave the official statement of the finances of 
the school. He indicated that the grounds are valued 
at $20,000,000 and that the budget for the year was 
$4,450,000. Of this budget the endowment fund furnished 
forty-three per cent, while fifty per cent comes from 
student fees and seven per cent from other sources. Of 
the expenditures, thirty-nine per cent goes for instruc- 
tion, thirty per cent for library and laboratory expenses, 
ten per cent for the care of buildings and grounds, four 
per cent for administration, and three per cent for the 
fund for retired professors. The university has an en- 
dowment of $40,000,000 and total resources of $75,000,000. 

Apparently the university must still get fifty-seven 
per cent of its income from student fees and other 
sources, apart from endowment. These figures indicate 
the difficulties that the so-called denominational colleges 
must face financially. Great universities, both those 
privately endowed and the tax-supported schools, appeal 
to the imagination of big givers and legislators. It not 
infrequently happens that state universities receive as 
much fer the current expenses of one year as even 
strong denominational colleges possess in endowment. 
Congregationalists are not taking to heart, these days, 
the needs of their colleges. Some of our fellowship seem 
to believe that all higher education might well be in 
control of the State. The contribution already made by 
colleges owned by denominations, and in close affiliation 
with them, shows that this would be a great mistake. 
We need both types of higher education. For a hun- 
dred years our Education Society stressed this point, 
and when our college work was turned over to the 
Foundation for Education, six years ago, the same em- 
phasis was maintained. Sad to relate, the denomination 
has not responded to its record of more than a hundred 
years in this great field of human leadership. 


Ministerial Friendships 


Complaint is often made, nowadays, that ministers 
are not so highly regarded as they were formerly. My 
observation leads me to believe that the ministry of 
today has an influence far beygnd that of the ministry 
of my boyhood days. The circumstances of our minis- 
ters, especially in the great cities, are not so favorable, 
perhaps, to the formation of close friendships as were 
those when the country was more nearly rural. Still, 
there is plenty of evidence that city ministers form close 
and lasting friendships. One of the common sights at 
the National Council was that of a minister and a little 
group of parishioners from a former parish gathered in 
a corner of a social room, indulging in the art of “chin- 
ning.” It’s a wonderful art, chinning with old friends, 
but especially wonderful when we have had together the 
experiences that belong to pastor and people. 

A good example of this abiding friendship is found 
in the experience of Rev. Harlow S. Mills, who was for 
twenty years pastor at Benzonia, Mich., but who is now 
retired and is living at Pilgrim Place, Claremont, Cal. 
Dr. Mills was not only a preacher with a message, but 
also he was a conscientious, sympathetic pastor, and, in 
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addition, he spoke to the whole community through the 
printed page of the county paper. Catholic and Prot- 
estant alike came to regard him as pastor. 

Last Christmas, though Dr. Mills has been away 
from Benzonia quite a number of years, the community 
remembered him with a card or present from almost 
every family. In response, he sent one of his character- 
istic messages to the people by way of the county paper. 
In this he said in part: “I don’t know just what will 
become of all those messages. They will remain in- 
definitely on my desk, where I can see them at any time. 
I suppose that as the months go by the desk will be- 
come so crowded that that precious packet will have 
to be retired, and find a resting place with a bushel 
of letters in a trunk in the garage. But even then they 
will be taken out some rainy days, or when there is a 
lull in life, and the mind goes fondly back into the 
unforgotten past. I know one thing—not one of those 
cards or letters will ever find its way into the waste- 
basket. Some time, after I am gone, probably someone 
will be rummaging around in that trunk of letters, and 
he will say: ‘Look at this big bundle of Christmas and 
birthday cards! What a queer old fellow he was to 
keep all those things! We shall simply have to burn 
them up.’ ” 

Although past eighty years of age, Dr. Mills is again 
visiting Benzonia and has preached in his old pulpit. 

-This is the jubilee year of his graduation from Chicago 
Seminary and of his ordination at Dunlap, Ia. We 
may take Dr. Mills as an example of many of our min- 
isters, of whom it might be written: 


Men are of two kinds, and he 

Is the kind I’d like to be. 

Some preach their virtues; and a few 

Express their lives by what they do. 

That sort is he. No flowery phrase 

Or glibly spoken words of praise 

Win friends for him. He isn’t cheap, 

Or shallow, but his course runs deep. 

And it is pure; you know the kind. 

Not many in a life you find 

Whose deeds outrun their words so far 

That more than what they seem, they are. 
R. W. G. 


Sawyer, Mich., June 27. 


A Story with a Point 


No story told at the National Council was more apt 
than that told by Prof. Jerome Davis to illustrate the 
need of better understanding between men and groups in 
the vexed field of social and industrial strife. The story 
is of a man who went to the ball of a deaf and dumb or- 
ganization. Not knowing their language he asked a 
friend how to get a dancing partner, and was told simply 
to approach a young woman with his extended arm and 
a smile. He did so with success, and so enjoyed the 
dance that he danced with her again, and was about to 
claim another number, when to his chagrin a young man 
burst in with the protest, “Ruth, when are you going to 
dance with me?”, to which to his further dismay the 
young woman replied, “As soon as I can get rid of this 
deaf and dumb idiot.” The implication is of course clear. 
Society will be nearer its goal when people who are not 
deaf and dumb get rid of their false presuppositions and 
discover that they can converse in understanding with 
one another. 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“There are no racial frontiers this side of eternity,” 
said Cardinal Hayes. ‘On those who would pass the 
portals of heaven is placed the condition that they love 
one another.” 


Government Officials Appeal 
to Churches in Behalf of Indians 


UR good friend Dr. George W. Hinman calls atten- 

tion to Bulletin No. 280 of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, issued by the Department of the Interior. 
It is a remarkable document. It avowedly intends to 
inform the churches about the conditions and needs of 
their Indian missions, to stimulate their interest, and 
to suggest definite ways by which the Christian work 
for the Indians can be made more adequate and more 
efficient. Dr. Samuel Eliot states that the government 
“desires and welcomes the co-operation of the mission 
boards in all endeavors to promote the welfare of the 
Indians,” and adds that “the members of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners are constrained to feel that the 
members of the Christian Church are not sufficiently in- 
formed on matters concerning our American Indians, and 
because of this there seems to be a lack of interest in 
the Indian mission activities.” The bulletin contains a 
historical sketch of Indian missions, a chronological 
record of important events in connection with the Indian 
missions, with about two hundred items from 1542 to 
1923, and an extended study of the present missions. 
The work of all the churches for Indians in all parts 
of the country is reported in considerable detail, and 
this is followed by a special presentation of recom- 
mendations of the Board of Indian Commissioners based 
on letters from twenty missionaries of different church 
affiliations, which are published in full. Our Congre- 
gational activities among Indians are mainly carried on 
through the American Missionary Association. 


Yellow Seeks Black 
to Understand White 
*“T AM looking for a Negro Y. M. C. A. worker who will 
go back to China with me and join the staff of our 
Chinese Y. M. C. A.” With these words Secretary T. Z. 
Koo of the Chinese National Y. M. C. A. Council ad- 
dressed Dr. George E. Haynes, the Negro Secretary of the 
Federal Council Commission on Race Relations, after a 
meeting for Secretaries of the Congregational Boards 
and Federal Council officers, held recently at 287 Fourth 
Avenue. Mr. Koo’s feeling is that the Y. M. C. A. in 
China needs the touch of the American Negro mind in 
the great struggle which is now being waged in the East 
between the colored races of the world and the white 
races. 
Much can be seen to lie behind such a move as this, 
and those who believe in world brotherhood, particularly 


those who know the powers of the Negro, will rejoice 
that this has come to pass; others may find it a reason 
for going back to their library shelves for copies of 
Lothrop Stoddard’s calamity-howling Rising Tide of 
Color. 

From my own experience in conducting an eminent 
Negro educator through a number of Chinese universities 
in China, I know how eagerly the Chinese will listen ‘to 
the words of an American Negro. It is a happy thought 
that if such a man goes to China, he will take with him 
the story, not only of the white man’s wrong against the 
colored world, but likewise of those great efforts to es- 
tablish brotherhood which have brought into intimate 
fellowship in the great organizations of the Christian 
Church men of all races in this land where, theoretically 
at least, we do not recognize race as a wall of division 
between man and man. (N. B. Neither the eminent Sec- 
retary, Dr. Koo, nor his colored guest would be admitted 
for dinner at the American Club in Shanghai.) 

The proposal is that the cost of sending this colored 
secretary to China should be borne by a Negro group 
in America. If it is done, as it seems likely to be done, 
it will provide an interesting new chapter in the story 
of ongoing fellowship the world over. 


No More Meetings 
Where Race Segregation Prevails 


NE of the votes on recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Race Relations at Omaha was that in the 


future no gathering of the National Council or of its. 


co-ordinated bodies should be held in any place where 
it would be impossible to entertain all members of the 
Congregational fellowship. 

Of course, this refers particularly to the selection of 
places where race and color prejudice will not embarrass 
those who do not happen to belong to the majority group 
in our country. There may be some who are surprised 
that any such action is necessary. Yet, through inad- 
vertence or through neglect to canvass the situation in 
advance, very definite embarrassment has been caused 
to some of our members in past years. Meetings have 
been held in hotels and other places in which the un- 
christian and un-American recognition of the color line 
prevails. 

Lest we get the idea that we are pioneering in this 
particular, it is interesting to note that the Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, the Federal Council of the Churches, 
the Methodist General Conference, the Y. M. and the 
Y. W. C. A. Councils, and the Student Council of the 
Associations have all at one time or another in recent 
years taken similar action and have planned to hold 
their official gatherings in places where there will be no 
color discrimination. It is a matter for congratulation 
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that at Omaha there was very careful provision made, 
so that no difficulty was caused to anyone in the matter 
of entertainment or restaurant service. Such a matter 
may not seem important to those who do not know the 
keenness of race feeling at the present time. But to 
those who are acquainted with its complexity there is 
real exhilaration in knowing that now and then the 
churches overcome even the profound and almost in- 
eradicable prejudices which prevent some Christian people 
from eating with members of certain other races. 


Being Fruitful and 
Multiplying in the Philippines 

HE lived in the Presbyterian field on the Island of 

Negros, Philippine Islands. She was the most re- 
markable Filipino that Mr. Frank J. Woodward of the 
American Board had ever met. And why? Because she 
was almost one hundred years old. Because she had 
learned to read after she was seventy, in order that she 
might study her Bible. Because two of her sons are 
the leading members of a united congregation of 4,000 
worshipers. Because every lay preacher now at work in 
that district is in some way related to her. Shortly 
after Mr. Woodward called upon this veteran Christian, 
she passed over to her heavenly home. At her funeral 
it was reported that she left more than sixty grand- 
children and twenty-two great-grandchildren. “As I stood 
on a mountain overlooking a district of perhaps one 
hundred square miles, rich in cocoanuts, corn, and rice, 
I was profoundly impressed by the influence of this one 
woman,” writes Mr. Woodward. “She had woven her 
life into that district, making it predominantly Chris- 
tian, through her loyalty, courage, and faithfulness.” 


Congregational Laymen’s Dinner, 
Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. 


NOTHER of the laymen’s dinners, held with such 

success at various centers, recently took place at 
Worcester, Mass. Four hundred and thirty-two men, 
representing about seventy churches in Worcester County, 
were present, and it was agreed that nobody had ever 
seen so large and representative a meeting of Congrega- 
tional men in Worcester. One of the leading pastors of 
the city said that he came expecting to see the “old 
guard” represented, but what he saw was 
largely a new group. Many remarked about 
the large number of young men present. 
The singing in connection with the gather- 
ing was a noteworthy feature. Apart from 
the local arrangements, we understand that 
much of the success of the gathering was 
due to Rey. Ansel Johnson of the National 
Congregational Council staff, who was ac- 
tive in stimulating interest and in assist- 
ing in the preliminary arrangements. 

An interesting ramification of the meet- 
ing was that men present from outside 
points, notably from Gardner and Athol, 
suggested the value of a similar gathering 
at which larger groups representing their 
churches could be present. In view of this 
suggestion arrangements are being made 
for a dinner at Gardner, Mass., on Octo- 
ber 7, under the auspices of the Worces- 
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ter North Association. In connection with this dinner, 
plans are also being made for a field day in which speak- 
ers, representing the general enterprise of the Congre- 
gational churches, will occupy the pulpits of fifteen 
churches in the district on the following Sunday. 


Notable Reunion of 
Famous Beloit Class 


ec class of 1867 of Beloit College has had its first 

reunion in the sixty years of its life since college 
days. Of the thirteen original members, five are living 
and they held a reunion at Beloit, June 10-13. They are 
as follows: the class secretary, Stanley B. Lathrop; W. A. 
Cochrane, teacher in the state school for deaf and dumb, 
Delaven, for more than a half century; Horace Warner, 
Washington, D, C., poet and member of the Civil Service; 
James W. Bass, attorney and lecturer of Oak Park, IIL; 
Dr, Arthur H. Smith, for fifty-four years missionary of 
the American Board in China, and author of more than 
a half-dozen famous books on that great country. 

In the living room of Smith Lodge, which is their 
reunion headquarters, they are planning to have the 
Turkish Empire flag representing the country where the 
first foreign missionary of the class did his work. He 
was Rev. E. A. Wanless, who went out under the Method- 
ist Board in 1868 to Rustchauk, near the Black Sea. 
This is now in Bulgaria, but at that time it was part 
of the old Turkish Empire. Alongside of this flag is to 
be one of modern Bulgaria. Near that, will be the flag 
of the old Chinese Empire, representing the country 
where two famous members of this class lived and 
worked ; for in addition to Dr. Arthur Smith, Dr. Henry 
D. Porter, who died in 1915, represented the class in the 
flowery kingdom. By the side of this ancient Chinese 
flag will float one of modern China, whose development 
has been watched from its earliest stages by Dr. Smith, 
known throughout China by his Chinese name, Ming. 
Ming means “bright,” and is peculiarly fitting as a name 
for Dr. Smith. 

Here is a fine illustration of the outreach of one Con- 
gregational college. There are now more than forty such 
colleges in America alone. No wonder the Foundation 
for Education is enthusiastic about its task! 
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As Seen from Fenchow, Shansi 


HE very day before we left Fenchow there 

came an official proclamation from Feng 
Yu Hsiang, the Christian general, guarantee- 
ing liberty for all religions in the territory 
under his control. This gives some promise 
that our work, particularly in North Shensi 
and inner Mongolia, will be carried on this 
year with much less interference from stu- 
dent agitations than has been experienced 
during the two years just past. 

To go or not to go! For a number of days 
that was the question. Our regular furlough 
was due. All arrangements had been made 
and our sailings long since secured, and yet 
here was a telegram from the consul order- 
ing all foreigners out. Was not this a time 
when we should all stand by? 

On the other hand, however, there was 
the rapidly developing feeling among many 
of our Chinese leaders that the foreigners 
are now more of a liability than an asset. 
Whereas in old days we were able to help 
and protect our Chinese friends during times 
of disturbance, it was now often true that 
our presence brought disturbances which 
led to the most serious consequences. 

The Nationalist movement is not specifi- 
eally anti-Christian nor anti-foreign. It is, 
however, definitely for Chinese control, 
whether it be a matter of tariffs or church 
government. Whenever the southern forces 
enter a city where there is mission work, 
if they find control in Chinese hands, there 
is usually no difficulty for the churches. 
However, if foreigners are still in charge, 
and especially if there have been some un- 
fortunate circumstances where foreigners 
have been overbearing in attitude, then the 
Left Wing is almost sure to stir up trouble. 
In this connection, I may mention an added 
factor which played a large part in the de- 
cision of numbers of our missionaries to 
leave China in order to return to Korea, 
Japan, or America. 

For a number of years there has been an 
increasing dissatisfaction in missionary 
circles with the fact that our work is done 
in China under the so-called toleration 
clauses. These clauses, which appear in the 
treaties of 1840 and 1856, give the right to 
propagate religion and guarantee special 
protection, not only to foreign missionaries, 
but also to our Chinese converts. For a 
long time many have felt that there was 
something very incongruous about preaching 
the gospel of peace while under such special 
protection. In a number of instances re- 
prisals have been made and indemnities col- 
lected, where missionaries had suffered. 

Since the adoption of a new constitution 
in China, granting religious liberty without 
discrimination, it was felt that mission work 
should be under this constitution, rather 
than by rights given under the so-called 
“gunboat” or unequal treaties. In 1924 a 
group of American Board missionaries, after 
many months of discussion and correspond- 
ence, worked out a statement asking to be 
freed from such special protection. This 
letter was sent to the American Board and 
to Dr. Schurman, the American ambassador. 
Dr. Schurman’s final answer was not given 
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until after he had returned to America and 
conferred with the State Department. His 
reply was most courteous. He appreciated 
the difficulty of our position, but in brief he 
really said that the business of the American 
government was to protect its nationals, and 
until these treaties had been changed there 
was no way for us to avoid such protection 
unless we renounced our citizenship. 

The feeling of dissatisfaction, however, 
grew so rapidly that more than a year ago 
111 out of some 120 American Board mission- 
aries, then on the field in North China, 
signed a similar statement of protest. Among 
other things, this protest said: “We, the 
undersigned, conceive it to be part of our 
task, while in China, to help to create and 
develop mutual understanding between the 
various races which come into contact with 
one another, to try to remove causes of in- 
ternational friction, and to stand for the 
highest type of international justice. 

“Finding in the treaties between our 
country and China clauses which we believe 
hinder the realization of these aims, we 
desire to take a definite stand in regard to 
them. We do this in full loyalty to our own 
government, with a desire to see expressed 
in China the principles of honor and fair 
play which we believe to be characteristic of 
the best nationals of our own lands. 

‘We, therefore, state it to be our purpose 
to use such influence as we have, both with 
our governments and our mission boards, 
toward securing as speedily as the necessary 
adjustments can be made, the modification of 
all treaties which infringe on the sovereignty 
or hinder the progress of China, and to urge 
that immediate steps be taken which will 
lead to restoring full tariff autonomy and 
the withdrawal of the privileges of extra- 
territoriality granted to foreign residents. 

“Our sense of responsibility is deepened by 
the conviction that for Christian missions 
and missionaries longer to work under spe- 
cial rights and privileges granted in the 
toleration clauses of the treaties is not in 
accord with Christian principles, and we 
therefore wish to urge our governments to 


take decisive steps toward their early 
removal.” 
However, in spite of similar statements 


signed by the great majority of missionaries 
working under all boards in China, and in 
spite of similar strong statements and resolu- 
tions passed by the home boards in various 
countries, to date there has been no great 
change, at least outwardly, in the policy of 
our government. We were then faced with 
a dilemma. If we remained in China we 
were protected by our government and we 
might easily become the cause of interna- 
tional complications which would lead to 
bloodshed and perhaps years of misunder- 
standing and bitterness. If, on the other 
hand, we left our work, although our im- 
mediate Chinese friends and coworkers would 
understand our motives, the mass of the 
Chinese people and the student movement 
might think that we were deserting the 
cause and the Christian Church might thus 


greatly suffer. There was great division of 
opinion, not only among the missionaries, 
but among the Chinese. In the last analysis 
everyone was compelled to do what seemed 
best to him personally. Perhaps this dilemma 
in which we found ourselves will help you 
to understand why the missionaries are 
seeking to bring to bear so much pressure 
upon their home governments, asking that 
negotiations be begun, looking to revision of 
the treaties. As was said by Dr. Charles 
Hodges of the School of Commerce of the 
University of New York, the letter of the 
treaties has become not only a diplomatic 
anachronism, but indeed a commercial lia- 
bility. The treaties are a terrible, liability 
to the missionary cause. Unless we Can be 
freed from these entangling alliances, Chris- 
tianity faces disaster in China. 


Another reason which made me feel that 
it was wise for most, if not all, of the mis- 
sionaries to leave China for a while, was 
that it would give an opportunity for the 
young Chinese leaders to try out their 
powers. This situation seemed to offer a real 
opportunity for the young Church to test 
its wings. If it proved true that the Chinese 
were on the whole able to carry on the work 
without as much foreign leadership and 
supervision as has been deemed necessary, 
the day of the indigenous Chureh has been 
set forward more than dreamed possible. 
On the other hand if, after a few weeks or 
months of trial, the Chinese leaders felt the 
need of continued co-operation and assistance 
on the part of the missionaries, we could go 
back to the work with the knowledge that 
they would have an increased respect for the 
contribution we had been making, while we 
on our part would have larger knowledge 
of their abilities. The missionaries would 
on the whole be more ready to take the 
place of advisors and coworkers instead of 
being in charge of things. 

Thus this more or less temporary going 
away of the missionaries seemed to all of 
us to have many advantages. Motives are 
always somewhat mixed, and there were, of 
course, various personal factors which came 
into the situation, but my own experience in 
watching the movement in Shansi and in 
studying the situation later in Peking and 
Tientsin, makes me absolutely sure that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the mis- 
sionaries who left did so because it seemed 
to be the best thing for the sake of the 
work. 

Some people have altogether missed the 
point of this partial evacuation, when they 
say that the missionaries of the new genera- 
tion lack courage and are running away from 
the job. Such a statement or implication is _ 
rank nonsense. The missionaries of today 
are no braver nor any more cowardly than 
the men and women who faced the diffi- 
culties in past years, in China and elsewhere. 
The situation has so changed that for the 
sake of the cause that they love, it seemed 
best, in many cases, to evacuate. I have seen 
the heartbreak with which some of these 
folks left. I know the agony of those days 
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of decision. I know that those who left and 
those who stayed did so because they could 
not do otherwise. 

The Nationalist forces in China are going 
to win. Their complete victory may come 
sooner than expected or it may be delayed. 
There are sO many unknown factors in the 
situation that even the “old China hands” 
are uncertain as to when the change will 
ome. As surely, however, as the sun rises 
he forces now marching on in China will 
win. ‘The three main things for which the 
Nationalist group are contending are in 
brief: freedom from foreign control; a united 
China; and a new standard of living for the 
common people. These principles should 
have the heartiest approval of all true 
Americans. After these years of turmoil, 
needless civil strife, and foreign shame, the 
‘Chinese people today at last see a force 
‘marching on. toward national unity and 
honor. Our own Shansi province at the 
time we left had not been won by the 
Nationalists, but there was a light in the 
eyes of our students and leaders at Fenchow 
which could not be misunderstood. They 
seemed to say: The time is coming, the days 
of our shame are numbered. China will 
again be able to lift her head among the 
sisterhood of nations. 

They said that at Taiyuenfu, our provincial 
capital, no one had been able to order a suit 
of clothes for months because the tailors are 
all busy making Nationalist flags. These 
were all kept hidden, but when the day 
comes that the southern forces approach the 
Shansi border, there will be a Nationalist 
flag in every window. Some people have 
wondered how it has been possible for the 
southern armies to operate hundreds of 
miles from their home base without any 


“adequate lines of communication. The 
answer is simple. They are welcomed every- 
where. - They live on the country they travel 


through, not by force of arms and _ looting, 
but because the people believe in the cause 
for which they are fighting. Wherever the 
Nationalist forces go, mission work suffers. 
There have been some cases of looting. 

There has been much _ inconvenience, 
danger, and indeed a few deaths. The 
wonder, however, is not that there has been 
so much trouble, but that the southern forces 
have been able to keep down the disturbances 
-and the actual killing to such a low figure. 
It compares very favorably with the treat- 
ment received by foreigners in time of war 
in other countries. We must always re- 
member the special situation in China and 
that there is at present not only civil war, 
between the north and south, but that the 
country is at this time practically fighting a 
foreign war to free herself from certain 
injustices. Many of the missionaries and 
others of various countries who are in the 
Path of these southern forces today are there 
by virtue of certain agreements and treaties 
which were forced upon China at the point 
of a gun, treaties which the southern goy- 
ernment now repudiates, and which they 
openly declare are to be abrogated unless 
changed by negotiation. With these things 
in mind, one is justified in the statement, 
made above, that the record in China today 
is remarkably good. 

The future of mission work in China is 
somewhat problematical. It may be that 
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mission work as such has reached its peak, 
both in numbers of foreign missionaries and 
in the amount of money spent. In this con- 
nection it is only fair, however, to say defi- 
nitely two things. First, even in these days 
of disturbed conditions missionaries are be- 
ing called back by the Chinese Church. They 
are wanted and will be wanted. Second, it 
would be absolutely unfair for ‘the financial 
support which has been going to China for 
years to be suddenly cut off. The great mis- 
sion institutions there—schools, churches, 
colleges, and hospitals—have been built up 
largely, and are still carried on chiefly, by 
foreign contributions. They will increasingly 
be supported by the members of the Chinese 
churches and Chinese communities. If, how- 
ever, in this time of change, in this time of 
civil war and extreme poverty, all foreign 
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support were cut off, or were very greatly 
decreased, it would be fatal to the work. 
For one thing it would give color to the oft- 
repeated accusation of the anti-Christian 
forces—that mission money is given only to 
spread Western culture. The anti-Christian 
students say that if the foreigners leave or 
lose control, you will see how long the 
Chinese Church gets any American money. 
We would be playing into their hands if the 
financial support were to stop at once. Some- 
one has said that one of the real tests of our 
Christianity in China is. going to be at this 
point. Are American churches willing to 
give to the support of work in China which 
is manned and controlled by Chinese? Do 
not misunderstand me here. I am absolutely 
opposed to any long-continued support of the 
Chinese Church, or any of its institutions or 
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2 Shine forth, O Light, that we may see 3 Light up Thy Word, the fettered page 


With hearts all unafraid, 
The meaning and the mystery 

Of things that Thou hast made ; 
Shine forth, and let the darkling past 

Beneath Thy beam grow bright ! 
Shine forth, and touch the future vast 


With Thine unclouded light ! 


From killing bondage free ; 
Light up our way; lead forth this age 
In love’s large liberty ! 

O Light of Light, within us dwell, 
Through us Thy radiance pour, 
That word and life Thy truth may tell 

And praise Thee evermore! 


Rey, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 1897 


(Sung at the Centennial of the North Adams, Mass., 
Congregational Church, to the above iune written for 


the occasion by Waldo 8S. Pratt.) 
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organizations, by foreign money. I am ab- 
solutely sure that this support, if long con- 
tinued, would be vicious in results, no matter 
how fine the motives under which it was 
given. My point is that the financial support 
should be gradually withdrawn, not stopped 
at this critical moment. 

The future of the Christian Church in 
China today is perhaps brighter than ever 
before in its history. Notwithstanding the 
present difficulties there is unparalleled op- 
portunity. In the first place, the process of 
turning over authority and _ responsibility 
from the missionaries to the native workers 
has been pushed forward a decade, if not 
longer, by the events of the past few weeks. 
Some missionaries who were loathe to give 
up their power and responsibility have been 
forcibly deprived of these prerogatives. This 
is all real gain. Many others who have been 
trying to turn over an increasing portion of 
responsibility and power to their Chinese co- 
workers, but somehow were unable to get it 
accomplished, have suddenly had the Gordian 
knot cut for them. They will rejoice in the 
new day, whatever it brings, for in ever- 
increasing measure they will be able to turn 
their efforts to the work they have longed 
to do—that of friendship and counsel, rather 
than the administration and the handling of 
funds. One of the planks in the Nationalist 
program for the Church is that executive 
positions and the handling of funds shall be 
controlled by Chinese, rather than by for- 
eigners. Most missionaries welcome this. 

Another reason which makes us feel that 
these are great days for the Church in China 
is because the potential powers of our 
Chinese coworkers are being brought forth 
in an undreamed-of way. These young men 
and young women are increasingly being 
compelled to use their own powers and to 
depend upon the resources of God, where 
they have in the past unconsciously depended 
upon the missionaries and the organization. 
Young men who were grumbling somewhat 
with the difficulties of a one-horse job, sud- 
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denly find an avalanche of new responsibility 
pouring down on them. They square their 
shoulders and go to work with a power that 
they themselves had not dreamed of possess- 
ing. One young man at Fenchow, who had 
in some ways been a bit of a trouble-maker 
and who at times had been rather arrogant, 
when just recently given what he termed 
impossibly heavy new responsibilities, called 
the evangelistic committee together and, with 
a new simplicity and humbleness of spirit, 
began plans for the work, praying, “O Father, 
help us; the task is bigger than we can do.” 

Still another advance which we hope may 
come out of the new situation is that of the 
elimination of denominationalism. Many of 
the better Chinese leaders have been ab- 
solutely unable to understand the missionary 
perpetuation of denominational lines. They 
long for an inclusive Chinese Church. Last 
spring, in our meetings, one man said: ‘The 
Christian Church is actually worse than the 
foreign powers. The powers have threatened 
to cut up China, but they never have actually 
dared to complete the task; whereas the 
Church has chopped us all into bits—Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and what not.” In spite of the unfortunate 
fact that many of our Chinese church mem- 
bers have been thoroughly trained in the old 
denominationalism, the main movement is 
toward a united Church. May the forced 
evacuation of part of our missionary per- 
sonnel speed this day! 

These are great days in China, Times of 
war, times of upsetting, times when old 
standards are being broken down, and old 
customs changed. It was in a somewhat 
similar situation in the Roman empire that 
the early Christian Church made the most 
rapid strides in her history. Freed from the 
swaddling clothes of too much foreign con- 
trol, faced with the needs and demands of 
such a time, glorious in its original and 
ever-increasing vitality, may the life and 
message of the Master live in a new measure 
in the new China! 


America the Beautiful 
By James S. Stevens 


T William and Mary College there has 

been recently celebrated the sesquicen- 
tennial of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. 
One of the features of the program was the 
singing of America the Beautiful, written by 
Katharine Lee Bates, an honored member of 
the fraternity. 

More recently there has been offered a 
prize for the best tune which shall be com- 
posed to accompany the words of this an- 
them. All this is as it should be. In the 
first place we have no proper national an- 
them, and in the second place the piece to 
which I have referred is admirably adapted 
to fill such a rdle. When I say that we have 
no national anthem, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that The Star-Spangled Banner has 
been designated to fill that position. During 
the war it shared about equally with America 
in popular usage. America has an excellent 
tune, if one’s patriotic pride is willing to 
permit him to use the property of other 
countries, and its sentiment is excellent. The 
Star-Spangled Banner is a very stirring piece 


of music when played by an orchestra or 
band in which high-pitched instruments are 
conspicuous. As I listened to it, last sum- 
mer, on a journey from Amsterdam to the 
Isle of Marken, as it was played by a cor- 
netist who stood several feet above us while 
we were in the locks, it had a marvelous 
appeal. When, however, it is undertaken by 
voices less trained and powerful than that 
of Caruso, it usually becomes a dismal failure. 
Someone has written: 

Oh, say, don’t you wish that someone would 

write 

A singable tune to our National Anthem? 
'Tis The Star-Spangled Banner, that wonder- 


ful thing 
That everyone loves, but no one can sing. 


Even though this anthem could be readily 
sung, the sentiment is not everything that 
might be desired for a national hymn. If 
we have to have wars it may be appropriate 
to sing of “the rockets’ red glare and bombs 
bursting in air’; but it is to be hoped that 
such conditions are only passing lapses from 
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civilization. Having had my attention called 
to America the Beautiful by the celebration 
at William and Mary College, and the offer- 
ing of the prize to which I have referred, 
I read it over again with renewed interest. — 
O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining séa. 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness ; 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law. 


“wie 
O beautiful for heroes proved , 


In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 
It seems to me that the four stanzas are 
admirable in their expression of loyalty to 
our country and sympathy with its best in- 
terests. The beauty and grandeur ot America 
which we all recognize and admire is in 
every stanza set over against a prayer that 
our faults may be corrected, and that we 
may enter into the true spirit of universal 
brotherhood. 

One is reminded strikingly of Kipling’s 
Recessional, After the greatest pageant in 
history had ceased to be, after the tumult 
and shouting had died, and the captains and 
the kings had departed, Kipling had a vision 
sufficiently broad to recognize the necessity 
that the Lord God of Hosts should be with 
his people, lest they should forget. In a simi- 
lar manner the author of America the Beau- 
tiful calls our attention to the beauties of 
our country, and then asks God to shed his 
grace on us that we may be crowned with 
brotherhood. <A tribute to those who laid 
the foundation of our civil and religious lib- 
erty is followed by a prayer for self-control. 
Again, a tribute to the heroes of our past 
history is followed by the wish that what- 
ever success and gain we have made may 
be ennobled with dignity. In the last stanza 
the beautiful vision which the true American 
sees for his country, when war shall be no 
more, concludes with the same prayer which 
we find in the first stanza. Could there be 
within the limits of four stanzas a nobler 
expression of patriotic devotion, coupled with 
a prayer for grace that we may avoid such 
“boasting as the Gentiles use,’ and at last 
realize the loftiest national ideals? Should 
there be found a tune as satisfactory in its 
musical composition as is this poem in its 
literary form, it is to be hoped that it will 
be universally adopted as our national hymn. 
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HE Black Hills country is all “het up,” 
as the old-timers say, “clear to the gills,” 
For the President is its guest during this 
8 We Far-Westerners are so relieved. 
We had a hunch out here that the President 
ivould not get any farther West than Penn- 
ylyania. But the Black Hills—that’s far 
enough West to-suit all of us! Whoever 
picked that spot is to be congratulated, for 
in my humble opinion the Black Hills country 
is one of America’s beauty spots. Montana 
joeople are especially interested, for the Black 
Wills region is not far from southeastern 
Montana. It will seem so appropriate to 
faave a President for a neighbor. From 
where we live to the Black Hills, is about as 
ifar as from New York to Chicago. But dis- 
ance means no more to a plainsman than 
itime to a hog. 

At the Black Hills East and West meet. 
The towns are beautiful and prosperous, and 
he people in these towns are hospitable, 
home-loving people. Hot Springs is a national 
health resort. Rapid City is a paradise for 
trout fishermen. Even my friend Henry 
~an Dyke could be happy here. Deadwood 
is a monument of the old mining days. At 
Suster gold was discovered in 1875. Lead 
is the home of the largest gold mine in the 
vorld. Belle Fourche is known for its giant 
irrigation dam and Fourth of July tri-state 
round-up. Newell is a gateway from the 
Southwest. At Rapid City, Spearfish, and 
Newell there are flourishing Congregational 
churches. The beautiful Congregational 
ehurch at Rapid City is nice enough even 
for a President. I can truly say that these 
towns are the most hospitable towns that 
I have ever visited. At the Rapid City tour- 
ing camp the keeper told us that for nearly 
a week he had been trying to get a string 
of trout for- our family—and we were abso- 
lute strangers. 

At Rapid City I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Yellow Robe, a well-known Indian chief 
of that vicinity. He told me that for untold 
generations the Sioux had camped on Rapid 
Creek, from which Rapid City takes its 
name. One Sunday evening fully one thou- 
sand people assembled in the touring park 
to hear Yellow Robe describe the Custer 
massacre. 

He declared that Sitting 
present at the massacre, but 
plains, “making medicine.” 
wore an Indian headdress 
that his uncle had worn in 
that when he was a boy, 


Bull was_ not 
was out on the 
Yellow Robe 
which he said 
the battle, and 
he had often 


The Black Hills 


The West Welcomes the President 


By Rev. James Elvin 


listened to the story as it was told by the 
older Indians. “What a pity,” he declared, 
“that a great generous America, remember- 
ing Custer with monuments and naming 
communities and counties and even a great 
international highway after him, should be 
so forgetful as to overlook Sitting Bull, one 
of the greatest Indian chiefs.” ‘What could 
be more appropriate,’ he continued, “than 
to erect a monument to his memory in the 
Rapid City tourist camp, and even call the 
place the ‘Sitting Bull Tourist Camp.’” If 
that old chief doesn’t adorn himself like the 
rainbow and cover himself with Hlk teeth, 
and plead with the President for a monu- 
ment to Sitting Bull, then I miss my guess. 
His two daughters, charming young women, 
and accomplished musicians, played several 
selections on the piano and violin. They had 
abandoned blanket and feathers for real 
modern dress. Someone said that it would 
take three of their dresses to make a lamp 
shade. I listened to the beautiful music and 
meditated: “How times have changed. How 
much nicer to listen to the sound of: that 
music than to the sound of the razor- 
‘sharpened scalping knife swishing through 
one’s straying locks.” 

This favored region offers many other at- 
tractions: Wind Cave; Crystal Cave, with 
miles of weird caverns; Sylvan Lake, a gem 
of beauty, in the heart of the hills; Harney 
Peak, easily climbed, from the summit of 
which, on a clear day, one can readily gaze 
upon the vast empires of South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Montana; The Needles, to my 
mind a unique and superbly beautiful spot 
in America, unsurpassed by anything which 
even Yellowstone Park has to offer. 

We ate our dinner one day in the pic- 
turesque lodge which the President now 
occupies. It has magnificent terraced moun- 
tain roads, and only in France and Italy 
have I seen roads comparable to them; I 
congratulate the engineers who made them. 

Blacktail deer, elk, bear, and buffalo, and 
innumerable other animals run wild in the 
great woods, for the reservation is a most 
secluded wilderness. Down the creek the 
beavers are building their log houses. In 
the depths of the hills, mountain sheep, 
mountain goats, lynx, and mountain lions 
are found. If a mountain lion ever chased 
a President, wouldn’t that be something for 
a mountain lion to roar about? 

The summer White House is surrounded 
by some of the most beautiful scenery in 
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the world. It is charmingly situated and 
set down in a real wonderland of America. 
Mrs. Coolidge is surely delighted with the 
beautiful lodge building, the delightfully 
pleasant dining room, and the rose-tinted 
quartz fireplaces. The flavor of the Far 
West is everywhere. The flayor will be 
strengthened by the troop of full-blooded 
Sioux Indians who are serving as a guard 
of honor to the President and his entourage. 

We heartily congratulate the President for 
the thrills that will be his when he visits 
Deadwood, the home of Jesse and Dick 
James. He will get first-hand information 
about Wild Bill and Calamity Jane and 
Parson Smith. Next to Wild Bill, Calamity 
Jane was the crackshot of the hills, and as 
quick on the trigger as Wild Bill himself. 
Since she could pick off a fly speck on a 
sparrow’s tail, whenever her gun came out 
somebody had to go for the undertaker. 
Dear old-timers, citizens of a wild era, they 
all sleep peacefully enough in the hilltop 


cemetery at Deadwood, and _ full-length 
sandstone statues mark the graves of 
Parson Smith and Wild Bill. Poor Jane 


has none; maybe there wasn’t sandstone 
enough for all. Well, her name is all the 
monument she needs. 

In that wild dare-devil camp where life 
wasn’t worth the bat of an eye, Parson 
Smith, a preacher from Connecticut, was 
honored and respected, for those wild hu- 
mans recognized the gold in human nature 
as quickly as they recognized the gold in 
the hills. Sinclair Lewis would find no 
Elmer Gantry in him. On the eventful 
Sunday in 1876 when Parson Smith was 
going over Deadwood hill to preach to the 
people of a near-by little settlement he was 
shot and _ scalped. What those Indians 
would have done to Sinclair Lewis is simply 
conjecture. When Parson Smith’s body was 
brought into Deadwood amid great excite- 
ment, the body was laid out by Calamity 
Jane and her friend Kitty Newell, the only 
other woman in Deadwood. 

“What a pity,” says Calamity, the gold 
of her genuine womanhood coming to the 
surface and the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, “what a pity, that the only man 
who ever tried to do us good should be 
murdered in this terrible manner.” 

Fifty years after this good parson’s death,. 
his memory is as fresh and green as ever. 
I was present at the fiftieth anniversary of 
Deadwood, several years ago, and, repre- 
senting the Congregationalists, was one of 


Here are two wews of the little church, 
with its parsonage, at Hermosa, S. D., where 
President and Mrs. Coolidge have attended serv- 
ices. A note from Dr. Frank L. Moore states 
that Rolf Liuwm, the Carleton College student 
who preached at these services, is one of fifty- 
eight students commissioned for summer serv- 
ice in the Western division by the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. These students 
come from Pacific School of Religion, Chicago, 
Union, Yale and Bangor Seminaries, and from 
fifteen colleges and state universities. 
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the speakers at the memorial service held 
for Parson Smith, at the beautiful monument 
which the people of the Black Hills have 
erected to the memory of this noble frontier 
preacher. 

At this celebration soldiers, Indians, cow- 
boys, gamblers, and old-timers were present 
from all over the Northwest. The business 
and professional men of Deadwood grew and 
wore whiskers of all shapes and colors, in 
honor of the olden days. If any of those 
fellows had refused to grow whiskers he 
would have been fined even more heavily 
than he would have been for squealing on a 
bootlegger. I was invited to be one of the 
judges, to pick out the man wearing the 
handsomest whiskers, the man wearing the 
longest whiskers, and the man wearing the 
most unusual whiskers. As there were about 


a hundred of them, all of them two-gun men, 


Ambassadors of the Pilgrim Spirit 


Outgoing Missionaries of the American Board 
(See page 827, “The Congregationalist,’ June 23) 
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that was one of the hardest jobs that I ever 
tackled. That job had preaching backed off 
the map. I didn’t mind them shooting the 
blanks from their revolvers right under my 
nose, but I was afraid of one old miner. He 
was an old fellow with giddy mutton-chop 
whiskers, and he had a queer way of at- 
tracting my attention. He carried a bowie 
knife, two revolvers, and a double-barreled 
shotgun. Hvery time I would look at him 
to examine his whiskers, he would blaze 
away with blanks from the two barrels, 
straight at my feet. I did some tall jump- 
ing, as well as judging, that day. Out of 
Deadwood on one of the highest hills is a 
tower, one hundred and fifty feet high, 
erected by the people of the Black Hills, to 
the memory of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
trailed in the early days all the way from 
Medora, N. D., to hunt in those same hills. 
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Fishing in the near-by streams near the 
summer White House is hardly surpassable, 
Trout and bass are numerous. All mountain 
streams in the hills are well stocked. 

When the President goes into one of those 
mountain streams, which the cowboys say 
are as “cold as hell,” and feels: the electric 
thrill of a lightning-speed trout, and pulls 


out a speckled beauty, he will never go 
back to pike-fishing again. Do we Far 
Westerners welcome our President? We do 


so with open arms and hearts! All dwellers 
in this section of the United States deem it 
a singular honor to have their President call 
upon them, and the cordial welcome is ag 
wart and hearty as the West can bestow. 

Here’s wishing the presidential party the 
happiest summer that they have ever en- 


joyed. The land of.Deadwood Dick royally 
welcomes them. ." 


Back Row (left to right) : Mary Thomas; b., Fedora, S. D.; Huron College, Iowa Congregational Hospital; destination, West Africa. Mrs. 
Bleanora I. Lockwood; b., Adell, Wis.; Northwestern College, Evangelical Theological Seminary, and Western State Normal School; desti- 
nation, Micronesia. Rey. Gcorge C. Lockwood: b., Fennyille, Mich.; Northwestern College, Evangelical Theological Seminary, Western State 
Normal: destination, Micronesia. Mrs. Hilma L. Leach; b., Iowa: Drake University, College of Missions, University of Columbia. Rey. 


Henry P. D. Leach; b., Gloucester, England; Drake University, University of Chicago, College of Missions, Teachers 
Marion F. Willson; b., Indiana; Western College, University of Michigan. 


ological Seminary. 


Pauw University; destination, Turkey. 


Srconp Row: Louise F. Rounds; b., Castana, Ia.; University of Texas; 
Smith College, Simmons College; destination, India. 
Gladys E. Clark; b., 
3ritain, Ct.; Brown University; destination, India. Marycarol Jones; b., 


Mass. ; 
Seminary ; 
Lockwood; b., New 


destination, India. 


destination, 
Joan Van der Spek; 
Auburn, N. Y.; 


West Central 
b., Hoboken N. J.; Elmira College, Hope College, Hartford 
Wellesley, Presbyterian Hospital, N. Y.; 
Hankinson, N. D.; Carleton College; destination, 


College, Chicago The- 


Jeannette Odell; b., Greencastle, Ind.; De- 


Africa. Grace F. Woods; b., Hatfield, 


destination, India. Edson C. 


India. Mrs. Ruby P. Birge; b., Wellesley, Mass.; Wellesley College; destination, Turkey. Frances D. Emerick; b., Dayton, O.; Univer- 
sity of Oregon; destination, India. Mary Brackett; b., Bristol, Ct. ; Vassar College; destination, Turkey. 

Tutrp Row: Beulah Tom: b., New Concord, O.;: Ohio University. EH. Marie Crosby; b., Nova Scotia; Galt Business College; destination, 
West Central Africa. Mrs. Ruth H. Bobb; Paris, Tex.; University of Texas; destination, Turkey. Paul F. Bobb; b., Denver, Col.; Rice 
Institute, Evangelical Theological College; destination, Turkey. David J. Julius; b., Spring Grove, Penn; Gettysburg College; destination, 
Syria. Mrs. Vida S. Githens; b., Kansas; Kansas State Normal, Oberlin College; destination, South Africa. Rev. Otto B. Githens; b., Kan- 
sas: Kansas State Agricultural, Oberlin: destination, South Africa. Frances B. Clapp; b., Logansport, Ind.; Pacific University, Teachers 
College; destination Japan. Louise F. Torrence; b., Laurel, Mont.; Tabor College; destination, Hast Africa. Marriet A. Hallet; b., La 
Crosse, Kansas; Washburn College; destination, Turkey. 


Front Row (seated): Mrs. Bleanor 8. 
b., Osceola, Neb.; Michigan State College ; 
tination, Turkey. 


Reuling ; 
destination, South Africa. 
Dr. Frederick F. McKenzie ; 
H. Veazie Markham, M.D.; b., Berlin, Mass. ; 


(in lap of Mrs. McKenzie) Frederick F. McKenzie II. 


NOTE: 


b.. Monominee, Mich.; Michigan State College; destination, ‘South Africa. 
Mrs. Frederick F. McKenzie; b., Missouri; University of Missouri; des- 
b., Vancouver, B. C.; British Columbia University, University of Missouri; destination, Turkey. 
Washburn College, Washington University Medical; destination, West Africa. 
Markham: b., Topeka, Kan.; Washburn, Ohio Wesleyan College, Washington University School of Nursing; destination, West Africa. 


John A. Reuling; 


Mrs. Vivian H. 


Baby 


Where destinations are not mentioned, no final decision has as yet been reported in the case of the candidates. 
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[Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series 
three articles on the general theme of 
hanging Phases of the Protestant Pastor- 
ite,’ contributed by Dr. Atkins, who recently 
bft the pastorate of First Church, Detroit, 
ich., to become professor of homiletics. and 
ociology im Auburn Theological Seminary, 


uburn, N. Y.) 


NY man who has no longer base line for 
reminiscent triangulation than thirty- 
o years might well acknowledge that his 
arallax commands no awe-inspiring spaces. 

is now almost thirty-two years since a 
ore of ministers and laymen, duly sum- 
aoned to an ordaining council, drove across 
e snowy hills of Franklin County, Mass., 
ind gravely inquired into my Call, religious 
»xperience, and general fitness for the Chris- 
jan ministry in the Congregational com- 
anion. 

_ The call, they found, was not at all satis- 
factory, since the cautious Second Church 
“as, at that period in its honorable career, 
sun-shy of installing any pastor and teacher. 
They simply wanted a “stated supply,” sub- 
ect to facile dismissal. The venerable and 
saintly Dr. Lyman Whiting, deeply versed 
= ecclesiastical procedure, contended that no 
nan could be ordained, save to the pastorate 
= a church; then the council gave them- 
selves joyfully to the discussion of that 
<notty problem until the ordination dinner 
~rew cold and the candidate apprehensive. 
Phey finally found a precedent—and prece- 
jients are useful discoveries for persons, in 
‘he ordination of a missionary. So I was 
srdained a missionary-at-large—an ample em- 
oowerment in which I have always rejoiced. 

They were doubtful in a lesser degree of 
my training, since I had been trained for 
an entirely different profession; and, alto- 
zether, the ordination went off like Kipling’s 
new recruity—‘uncommon stiff and slow.” 
But it was done, and they drove home under 
ingling winter stars, over roads which fol- 
owed snow-muffied brooks, by birch and hem- 
eck, and to the music of their sleigh bells. 

Many of the ministers and laymen are gone, 
he sleighs are gone, and some of the roads 
ire even gone. I motored, a year or So ago, 
1cross the same hills, by roads which took 
1ew curves and followed many gradients, till 
he very contour of the hills seemed changed, 
und we hardly saw the brooks as we passed 
them. Thirty years had made more differ- 
“nce than all the years since the church was 
‘ounded. 

A third of a century which has seen the 
American flag raised over Porto Rico, the 
Jawaiian Islands, and the Philippines, and 
vhich has also seen the Russo-Japanese War, 
he World War, Republican Germany, Soviet 
2ussia, motor transportation, aerial naviga- 
ion, radio communication, Winstein’s theory, 
ragmatism, behaviorism, the discovery of 
he ductless glands, the dissolution of the 
tom and Puritanism, and the spectroscopic 
letermination of the distance and direction 
md movement of the stars, has seen a good 
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The Parson and His Task 


By Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins 


deal. The costumes, manners, and conserva- 
tisms of the gay nineties are the satire of 
life. One can see now that the changing 
century meant more than a mere Change in 
date on a letterhead. The moving finger has 
done a deal of writing in the last genera- 
tion, the full interpretation of which must 
wait on understandings which we do not now 
possess. What has happened to the Church 
in ways which bear directly upon the task 
of the Protestant pastor? 

I say Protestant, for Protestantism is far 
more facilely responsive to changing environ- 
ments than Roman Catholicism. That great 
communion, like one of the seven seas, reg- 
isters change of beach level only as its 
draining basin is changed by centuries. Prot- 
estantism, like a river, keeps old banks and 
general directions, but is affected by a sea- 
son’s drought or rainfall. Protestant com- 
munions of great solidarity, like the Hpis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, react slowly, 
but they change. A denomination like our 
own has an almost barometie quality. What 
does the Congregational barometer register? 

On the face of things nothing much is 
changed. The church in which I began to 
preach is only more richly ivy-mantled, and 
its bell more mellow—if time may touch a 
bell. If you asked the bell, it would make 
little of thirty years, and say: “TI still call 
them, and they still come. Some more slowly, 
some not at all, but others come and more 
come; and if you are minded to make much 
of your thirty years or so, it is your con- 
ceit and not your perspective.” But—a bell 
does not know everything. 

The local church today has far more ma- 
chinery to work with and to work than it 
had thirty years ago. Modern church archi- 
tecture reflects that broadly, inside and out. 
Then, the church in which every budding 
young preacher hoped to blossom, ripen, and 
die, was graystone American Gothic, with 
Victorian adaptations. Its acoustics were a 
detail, and its organ pipes, with some memo- 
rial windows of doubtful artistry, its chief 
adornments. It had a lecture room, and a 
ladies’ parlor. It might have a basement 
dining room, as well as a makeshift kitchen. 
If its lavatories were uncondemned by the 
building authorities, it was because they 
couldn’t find them, or didn’t care. 

Wednesday or Thursday evenings, accord- 
ing to the tradition, the faithful gathered to 
consider the doubtful state of the midweek 
meeting, at that period considered the bar- 
ometer of the church—and generally falling. 
Once a week the women met for sewing and 
the interchange of opinion. If the sewing 
was for a missionary family, detailed in- 
formation as to age, height, and bust meas- 
urement of the household was supplied. 

The rest of the time the church was 
darkened and, in winter, cold; and since 
Congregationalism has flourished best in 
austere climates, the church was cold. Sun- 
day hardly warmed it up. The minister 
spent his mornings, presumably, in his study 


‘student, 


at home, and his afternoons, presumably, in 
pastoral calling. A church telephone was 
unheard of, a church office undreamed of," 
and a church secretary was an official en- 
tirely unknown. A $5,000 salary was an 
iridescent dream, and a full-time janitor a 
luxury that few churches could afford. Tell 
that to the bell! 

The institutional church was above the 
horizon, a strange and intriguing luminary. 
The Episcopalians had begun to have church 
houses wherein things were done at which 
we Congregationalists looked askance, being 
as yet unspotted from the world. Churches 
rented their pews for their incomes, and in 
New England pews were still owned in fee 
Simple. The trustees in Greenfield were 
called assessors; perhaps they still are—a 
verbal survival of the happy day when their 
predecessors might levy an assessment on 
the pewholders. Plymouth Church had be- 
queathed to the denomination at large the 
doubtful device of selling the pews at auction. 
Trustees adopted it gladly, forgetting that 
Henry Ward Beechers could not be had to 


order. The shadow of the whole ungodly 
business lay across society and parish 
finance. It has not yet wholly disappeared. 


The communions got their money for mis- 
sions after their own fashion; usually an 
offering once a year was collected for their 
various boards. 

The whole system created and maintained 
a type of minister as capable of classifica- 
tion as a biological genus. He wore a 
Prince Albert coat, a white tie, and, if he 
lived up to the part, a silk hat. He was a 
a preacher, and a part of the 
domestic life of his parish. He was not 
rated as an administrator, a mixer, or a 
go-getter. The aloofness of an earlier order 
was being dissolved, but he was not generally 
called Mikes (ors ime sore + Bill eenor 
quoted among the best sellers. 

His work was intensive, rather than ex- 
tensive. He lived in a narrow range of 
human affairs, his ministerial club was his 
innocent dissipation. For a Congregational- 
ist, the annual meeting of the American 
Board was an event, and the platform of 
the National Council a dizzy height reserved 
for college presidents and the incumbents 
of First Churches. He was ordained, in- 
stalled, and dismissed by councils duly 
called and constituted. He lived, and maybe 
died, unhelped and unhindered by State 
Superintendents. He was first and last a 
preacher, and Sunday was his one day in 
the week. 

Today, he is geared into a really vast 
machinery, and is anything but master wheel 
to a cog. His church is a seven-day going 
concern, built in units and administered 
from a suite of offices or else from a motor 
car. 

His church finance is conceived in budgets, 
brought forth in every-member Ccanvasses, 
and collected in white and pink envelopes. 
A “power not himself,’ working for effi- 
ciency, tells him where to get on and where 
to get off. His sermons are done to the 
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My Hopes for Oberlin 


By Dr. Henry Churchill King 


[Eprror’s Nore: Jn these simple, plain-spoken words President King, as he 
retires after half a century of association with Oberlin as student, teacher, and 
president, has finely expressed the ideal for every institution actuated by the 
Christian spirit and purpose in education.] 


IRST of all, I hope that Oberlin may be as good a college as can be made; 
K needing to apologize for no element in its life or work; emphasizing quality 
rather than quantity, in harmony with its limitations of numbers; putting first 
things first, as illustrated in its limitation of outside activities; maintaining a 
high standard in all parts of its work, so that its degree may be one in which 
all its graduates may take pride. 

I hope that Oberlin College may continue to be a college of marked individ- 
uality, not a copy or imitation of any other, but with that genuine self-respect 
that a true man ought to have. 

As a part of this individuality, I hope Oberlin may continue to stand for some- 
thing worth while—for courage, for convictions, for ideals, for a training that 
gives world-vision and prepares for world-living, for citizenship in the new 
civilization which we may trust is dawning. I hope its life may be a life of 
self-discipline, permeated by the convictions of the social consciousness, demo- 
eratic through and through, and free from all cynicisms and standpattism. 

I hope that in even larger degree than hitherto Oberlin’s training may look 
to the whole man, giving an education deserving to be called “hastened living” 
because it helps the individual to more accurate and broader and prompter 
results than he could find for himself. 

I hope that Oberlin may soon be able fully to carry out its positive physical 
efficiency program, and its plan providing staff and equipment for careful and 
repeated scientific studies of all individual students to insure to them the best 
possible guidance in their choice of studies and later choice of vocation. 

I hope that in all these ways it may be able largely and increasingly to help 
in providing that unselfish leadership peculiarly demanded by a democracy, 
and the deep-going self-control and large-visioned ideals which may help to that 
mastery of the prodigious resources of power and wealth and knowledge de- 
manded above all by the present world. 


I hope that in its architecture and in all plans for future growth it may 
find a fit embodiment for the best in its spirit. 

And I hope that whatever larger tasks may open before it, the college may 
face and master with steadily deepening faith in the highest Christian ideals 
for personal, national, and international life. 


tintinnabulation of the telephone bell, and 
he never knows what they are going to be 
until he delivers them. He uses space ad- 
yertising and sits in on conferences. He is 
sought by reporters, and is broadcast by 
Station BUZ. He does not own a Prince 
Albert, his wife has thrown away his silk 
hat, but he has a nice choice in neckties. 
He belongs to clubs, and goes on chamber 
of commerce excursions. His ways are less 
open to scrutiny. He has been humanized 
and maybe secularized. He strips to the 
buff in the gymnasium, shoots a good game 
of golf, and listens to the rattle of dice in 
the grillroom—a gentleman unafraid. The 
newspapers syndicate him for his omnis- 
cience, and the federal government inquires 
into his salary. He has met the drive of an 
organized and efficient age full front, and 
has held his own. He longs for the quiet 
tranquillity in which his predecessors lived 
and died, and would not know what to do 
with it if he had it. 

Such a career naturally creates its own 
type. It is capable. The men who are ad- 
ministering our larger churches today could 
have made their fortunes in business if they 
had turned their attention to it. There are 
a dozen persons in Detroit, who, taken young 
enough and properly trained, could direct 
any business in Detroit; and there are also 
two or three who would make better senators 
than our present luminaries. 


The present-day parson is also an ex- 
ceedingly capable preacher. He belongs a 
good deal to the ‘catch-as-catch-can” school 
of spiritual wrestling, but the result is ar- 
resting. I believe there is more really good 
preaching in America today than ever before. 
The giants of two generations ago stood 
against less dwarfing backgrounds, and 
though the American pulpit has a few lonely 
peaks which cast their shadow across all 
the rest, I am _ still wondering whether 
Henry Ward Beecher would dominate the 
homiletie horizon today as he did thirty 
years ago, and what reception Phillips 
Brooks would get if he came unheralded to 
preach substantially the same gospel. 

A sermon-taster can get almost any kind 
of preaching that he wants, just now— 
lyric, epic, nobly grave, intensely vital, gal- 
vanic, colloquial, literary, illiterate, experi- 
mental, fundamental, institutional. Some of 
it is good enough to match the best and more 
than to hold its own on the better level of 
English didactic literature. And all this is 
done by men who keep in action what thirty 
years ago would have been considered an 
exceedingly demanding business. I do not 
think, moreover, that the ministerial ex- 
pectation of life has been much shortened. 


Drudgery is as necessary to call out the 
treasures of the mind as harrowing and plant- 
ing those of the earth.—Margaret Fuller. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Lead Pencil 
and the Eraser 


I own a Fountain Pen, and sometimes [I 
carry it, and sometimes it is Full. Likewise’ 
do I own a Neversharp Pencil, and sometimes 
I use that. But when I meditate and wish 
my thought to Express Itself rapidly even 
if illegibly, then do I liké the Old-Fashioned 
Lead Pencil such as my friend. Eberhard 
Faber doth make. And the kind I buy from 
him is rather more than a Pencil, for at 
one end it hath a Rubber. ; 

Now I was using a Pencil, and I made 
a mistake, and I reversed the Pencil and 
erased the Error with the Rubber. And I 
said, I owe to my friend Eberhard Faber 
a Few Thanks, for there was a time of yore 
when I kept a Separate Rubber at hand for 
purposes like this. ; 

But again I made an Hrror, and I tried 
to use the Rubber, and behold I had worn 
it down to the Metal, and it would not erase. — 

And I meditated, and I said, I have been 
at this Writing Game since ever I could hold 
a Pencil and make a mark therewith. By 
this time I should have learned to say what. 
I have to say the First Crack out of the 
Box, and not need to use an Eraser. And 
now, behold, I have used up the Eraser with 
the Pencil only Half Gone. 

And I said, Oh, my God, is it so with my 
life? Am I making Errors in that proportion? 

And I said, Nay, I will not thus think of 
myself. This Pencil doth not represent my 
Average. For sometimes I have used Pencils 
till they were worn down to a stub, and the 
Rubber was almost as good as new. 

And JI said, Why doth Faber place Rub- 
bers on Pencils? Is he a Mind-reader? 

And I knew that he placed them there 
because he felt sure that I would make 
Errors, and he wanted to help me out. 

And I cried, Oh, my God, thou knowest 
my frame, and rememberest that I am dust; 
it is Mighty Lucky for me that Thou hast 
provided the Pencil of my life with a Good, 
Generous Eraser. 

For I remembered the comforting words 
which are in Holy Writ concerning the Good 
God who made us. And I resolved to use 
the Pencil of my life with reasonable care. 
But I am very thankful for the Eraser. 


Wings 
By Mary E. Hough 
Long scythe-like feathers, burnished, backward 
thrown, 
Of winged lions pedestaled in state, 
In a museum of bronzes! Stark and straight, 
These armored beasts belonged to war alone, 


I hasten forth while crimsons yet a tone 

Of sunset on the shore. A woodthrush late 
Dips cadenced flight, responding to his mate, 
And myriad wings of fireflies faintly drone. 


What different work of art and sweet release. 
From old Assyria’s rigid sword-drawn things 
This reedy bank and pinioned light of peace! 


Perchance contrasting shores, more lovely, rest 
In calmness ’neath the shadow of God’s wings, 
While homing birds of passage wait their nest. 
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NE wishes that a large number of our 
pastors and laymen and laywomen could 
Hl have looked in, from time to time, at New 
: York, the week before last, for on the three 
| succeeding days of Monday, Tuesday, and 
] Wednesday (June 20-22), the Promotional 
| Council of the Commission on Missions, the 
| Executive Committee of the Commission, and 
the newly appointed Board of Directors of the 
| Congregational Home Boards, held meetings 
| that in each case had morning and afternoon 
/ sessions. It is difficult in cold print to transfer 
j any of the real spirit that permeated these 
meetings, but at the conclusion of the three 
| days, even though one who had attended them 
all felt somewhat weary, he was sure that if 
| this was an augury of the purpose and the 
| fellowship that were to characterize the new 
| relationships of the merger during the years 
| that are ahead, the dreams and hopes of those 
| who planned the merger and supported it would 
| be realized. 
| 


The Promotional Council, which met on 
Monday, is not a new organization, having 
functioned throughout last year. It consists 
mainly of those in the various Boards who are 
in administrative charge of promotion, together 

_ with three State Superintendents. The Pro- 
motional Secretary of the Commission on Mis- 
sions is its executive officer. However, the 
status of the Council was greatly strengthened 
at Omaha by its being included in the by-laws 
- of several of the Societies and by its being thus 
more definitely made the administrative arm of 
the Commission on Missions for promotional 
work. The meeting in question was the last 
of the season and was largely occupied with 
plans for the fall. In connection with the 
service of the teams for which there had been 
ealls in many of the states, in connection with 
personal visits to churches to render help in 
setting up the project plan and in securing 
_ through an application to the local church of 
the men’s dinner idea, and in connection with a 
thoroughgoing effort to bring home the principles 
of stewardship or partnership in the use of 
money, it is expected to go forward notably 
during the fall months. Literature and leaflets 
for the fall will be reduced to the minimum for 
effective use, and will be available promptly. 
Dr. Cornelius H. Patton is the chairman of 
the Council. 

The Hxecutive Committee of the Commission 
on Missions, which met on Tuesday, consists 
of nineteen members, eight of whom are selected 
from the Board of Directors of the Home 
Boards, eight from the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board, two from the at-large 
group, and the General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, er officio. It is expected that 
this Committee will meet three or four times 
a year, functioning as the Commission on Mis- 
sions ad interim. At a meeting like this there 
is a good deal of routine business to be trans- 
acted and perhaps the following are the three 
matters that are worth mentioning here: 
(1) Discussion of the co-ordination of promo- 
tion under the new plan, by which the Com- 
mission on Missions is made a Committee of 
Promotion by each one of the Boards, and the 
Promotion Secretary of the Commission be- 
comes the Promotion Secretary of each one of 
the Boards. (2) A discussion of the way the 
merger is working in the local church. (8) The 
issuing of a statement to the churches, which 
will appear in next week’s Congregationalist. 
Dr. Oscar E. Maurer is both chairman of the 
Commission on Missions and its Executive 
Committee. 

Perhaps the meeting which excited the great- 
est interest was that of the Board of Directors 


By Charles C. Merrill, D.D. 


Secretary of the Commission on Missions 


of the Congregational Home Boards, which took 
place on Wednesday. Doubtless the most 
radical change which the merger has brought 
about is that henceforward the management of 
the entire homeland missionary enterprise of 
our churches is put in charge of a Board of 
Directors of thirty-nine members. On account 
of the difficulty in merging the several homeland 
societies into one corporation, these separate 
societies are continued in existence, but this 
one Board of Directors is in charge of each one. 
The way that this works out in practice is 
that the Board meets as, so to speak, a joint 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Bread and Life 


For the bread of God is he which cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life unto the 
world.—John 6: 388. 


Bread is a symbol of life. Men and 
women do not starve when they have bread. 
Bread is regular and universal food. Jesus 
Christ is the bread God gives for the souls 
of men, but many refusing him are weak 
and do not know why they lack strength 
of soul. 


Many refuse Jesus because they think of 
him as offered by man instead of by God. 


The food man offers is the froth of fancy 
and will not nourish the soul. 


Souls are hungry and weak and unhappy 
—they will not be satisfied till they eat 
God’s bread. 


body for all the homeland work, and transacts 
the business that is common to all the Societies. 
Then successively it meets as the Board of 
Directors of the Church Hxtension Boards, the 
Congregational Education Society, and the Min- 
isterial Boards, and as the Hxecutive Com- 
mittee of the American Missionary Association. 
Such a procedure looks formidable, but as a 
matter of fact it is quite easily and effectively 
done. Judging from what happened at this 
initial meeting, there is going to be no diffi- 
culty in having a strong and successful unified 
administration of our home work under the 
organization that was set up at Omaha. As this 
Board of Directors is to meet only twice a year, 
unless specially called together for some emer- 
gency purpose, it will function ad interim 
through administrative committees appointed 
to take charge of the details of each phase of 
the homeland work. The appointment of these 
administrative committees was doubtless the 
most important work accomplished at this 
meeting. There are four of these committees, 
nine members of each committee being from the 
Board and six from outside the Board. 

The president, two vice-presidents, and thirty- 
six directors of the Home Boards (except the 
directors of the Board of Ministerial Relief) 
were elected at Omaha, Neb., May 28, 1927. 
At this first meeting in New York, on June 22, 
the Board of Directors elected their chairman, 
yvice-chairmen, recording secretary, adminis- 
trative committees and other committees, as 
follows : 

President, Rev. William Horace Day, United 
Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Ct.; Vice- 
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President, Mr. Frank J. Harwood, Appleton, 
Wis.; Vice-President, Mrs. B. J. Newman, 4376 
Wingchocking Heights, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Officers and Administrative Committees of 
the Board of Directors of the Home Boards 
(the president and vice-presidents being Di- 
rectors ex officio): Chairman, Rev. William 
Horace Day; First Vice-Chairman, Rev. Luther 
Weigle, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct.; 
Second Vice-Chairman, Mrs. B. J. Newman; 
Recording Secretary (not a Director), Rey. 
William W. Leete, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Administrative Committee for the American 
Missionary Association: Rey. Hugh BR. Brown, 
1110 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Ill.; Rey. 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, Euclid Avenue and 
Hast 96th Street, Cleveland, O.; Rev. Oscar. 
EK. Maurer, 311 Temple Street, New Haven, Ct.; 
Dr. George EX. Haynes, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City; Mr. Henry Hincks, care of 
Hincks Brothers, Bridgeport, Ct.; Mr. Loren 
N. Wood, Mountain Avenue, Bound Brook, 
N. J.; Mrs. Robert E. Lewis, 15409 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. L. R. Howard, 
112 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. WNon- 
Board Members: Rey. Alfred G. Walton, Stam- 
ford, Ct.; Rev. Hdward W. Cross, 11414 86th 
Avenue, Richmond Hill, Borough of Queens, 
New York City; Mr. C. B. Austin, 112 Cottage 
Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Miss Juliette M. 
Derricott, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City; and Rev. Laura H. Wild, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Administrative Committee for the Education 
Boards: Rey. L. L. Barber, 25 Berkeley Street, 
Nashua, N. H.; Rey. Luther A. Weigle, Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Ct.; Rey. ©. H. 
Wilson, 187 Ridgewood Avenue, Glen Ridge, 
N. J.; Mr. J. R. Montgomery, 959 The Rookery, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Thomas Weston, 84 State 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. P. R. Ziegler, care 
of Wright-Ziegler Company, Sullivan Square, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. J. G. Dexter, 11 Fitch 
Hill Avenue, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. Lansing 
Lewis, 35 Highland Street, New Haven, Ct.; 
Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer, 664 State Street, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Non-Board Members: Rey. 
Orville A. Petty, 395 Edgewood Avenue, New 
Haven, Ct; Rev. Donald J. Cowling, Northfield, 
Minn.; Mr. Arthur J. Crockett, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. John Calder, 19 
Goodwin Road, Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Oscar 
EK. Maurer, 148 Cold Spring Street, New Haven, 
Ct.; and Mrs. Hlbert A. Harvey, 10 Spooner 
Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Administrative Committee for the Hxtension 


Boards: Rey. M. R. Boynton, 7000 Jeffrey 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. William Horace 
Day, United Congregational Church, Bridge- 


port, Ct.; Rev. Charles N. St. John, 4 Loomis 
Street, Montpelier, Vt.; Mr. Mortimer Alling, 
care of Kile and Morgan Company, Providence, 
R. I.; Mr. Frank EH. Bogart, care of Farrand, 
Williams and Clark, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. 
George H. Haynes, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; Mrs. F. F. Clark, 2 Rutherford 
Road, White Plains, N. Y.; Miss Marion Gary, 


Rutland, Vt.; Miss Sylvina Norton, North 
Westchester, Ct. Non-Board Members: Rey. 
Alfred E. Randell, 316 East Fourth Street, 


Jamestown, N. Y.; Rev. George W. C. Hill, 16 


Washington Street, New Britain, Ct.; Mr. 
Louis V. Hubbard, 342 Park Street, Upper 
Montclair, N. J.; Judge Wpaphroditus Peck, 


Bristol, Ct.; Mrs. C. E. Blake, 7 Angell Court, 
Providence, R. I.; and Mrs. D. C. Turner, 351 
West 114th Street, New York City. 
Administrative Committee for the Board of 
Ministerial Relief: Rey. Lewis T. Reed, 455 
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East 18th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Jay 
Stocking, 160 Cooper Avenue, Upper Montclair, 
N. J.; Rev. C. H. Wilson, 187 Ridgewood 
Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Mr. Henry Hincks, 
eare of Hincks Brothers, Bridgeport, Ct.; Mr. 
C. C. West, 100 Upper Mountain Avenue, 
Montclair, N. J.; Mr. G. N. Whittlesey, 66 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Edward 
Buckland, 254 Prospect Street, New Haven, 
Ct.; Mrs. Leslie R. Rounds, Mahwah, N. J.; 
Mrs. B. J. Newman, 4376 Wingchocking 
Heights, Philadelphia, Pa. Non-Board Mem- 
bers: Rey. Asbury Krom, 296 Thayer Street, 
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Providence, R. I.; Rev. Howard D. French, 
109 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. 
Alanson H. Scudder; Mr. Walter B. Mossman ; 
Miss Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. ; 
and Mrs. W. L. James, 1495 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A study of these names will show at once 
that a good deal of new blood is being put into 
the management of our homeland work, and this 
is, doubtless, as it should be. If our missionary 
enterprise is to fulfill the ideal of democratic 
control, and surely no other ideal is congenial 
to us Congregationalists, there must be put 
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into the Boards of Directors, from time to 
time, new personalities and new points of view. 
Not only is this important from the standpoint 
of efficient management, but it is also important 
from the standpoint of keeping the interest of — 
the churches. Congregational missionary work 
has a right to the best thought and the most 
careful study of our strongest ministers and 
laymen, That the new plans are likely to 
elicit just this thought and study is one clear 
conviction that comes from attending this series 
of meetings. We thus have a better grasp of 
affairs and more effective ways of working. 


A Man of Good Will 


President Johnson of Howard University 


HE investiture of the new president of 

Howard University with the charter and 
seals of office, on June 10, must seem to the 
country far more than the customary proceed- 
ings befitting an inaugural oceasion. I watched 
the academic procession of celebrated men and 
women of both groups, as it wound its brightly 
colored way across the campus, and I thought 
that its distinction was an inner one. I have 
been present at many similar occasions, and 
at none of more dignity and at none managed 
better. But the real significance lay in the 
fact that a man of the Negro group was being 
entrusted at last with the place of highest 
educational leadership. 

In less than two generations since his eman- 
cipation—years of inadequate opportunity— 
the Negro has come of age to a full measure 
of opportunity. Since the notion of such an 
institution started in a Congregational prayer 
meeting and in General Howard’s mind, it is 
fitting for us to recognize this new epoch for 
the Negro. It is fitting, also, in that the alumni 
body of Howard probably exceeds in numbers, 
or at least equals, the alumni constituencies 
of all other institutions for the advanced edu- 
cation of the Negro. President Johnson, as 
a member of his own group, is likely, therefore, 
to wield a far wider influence than almost any 
other man of his group. He certainly is emi- 
nently fitted to make of the university a fully 
intelligent laboratory for the study of prob- 
lems affecting intimately his own group. 

I sat on the platform where I could watch 
easily the faces of the undergraduate body— 
some 1,700 of them. Two hundred and seventy- 
three were to be graduated that day with the 
full degrees of the university, through its nine 
colleges, eighty-five per cent of them working 
at night to pay for their education. I could 
see in their faces that accord with their presi- 
dent’s words which marks a great day in any 
educational institution—some with the high 
brows of the intellectually able; some with the 
high arched nostril and eager chin of the more 
artistic and gifted; some born to carry many 
responsibilities with firm, even grace; many 
straining at the new opportunities, but ready 
to understand them under direction, straining 
with hope and eagerness and the new respon- 
sibilities that this new day offered them. he 
old psychological approaches of beneficence or 
paternalism would have degraded and belittled 
the fitness of such responsiveness. 

The chosen hymn was neither the gospel- 
hymn sort nor the racially beautiful “spiritual,” 
but the different fitness and dignity expressed 
in that old hymn of the Church, God of our 
Fathers. I want to pay my respects to the 
searching implications of its words and the 
genius which chose it. That invocation to the 


God of our fathers whose Almighty hand 
Leads forth to beauty all the starry band 


was as masterly as the wording of some ancient 
Greek chorus. Ideas swept over one’s mind 


By Elvira J. Slack 


with the profound force of an emotion. One 
does not soon forget the impressions experi- 
enced when a large group sings fervently some 
great stirring hymn. 

Thy love divine hath led us in the past, 

In this free land by thee our lot is cast; 

Be thou our ruler, guardian, guide, and stay, 

Thy word our law, thy paths our chosen way. 
The Burleigh music to Deep River, sung later 
by the Men’s Glee Club, racially beautiful as 
it was, seemed to pale beside this ancient hymn, 
the property of all groups and all creeds, pro- 
foundly moving because it could state a com- 
ing day built on an unbroken faith in a bounty 
that conferred upon this group no stigma to 
accept, and a faith that the modern world, 
with its amazing vitality and faith in person- 
ality, was now offering this group in a new 
way. 

I was impressed with the forward-looking 
eyes of the new Negro president, with his quiet 
dignity and his persistent belief in the intel- 
lectual efficacy of good will. His inaugural 
address was a masterpiece, not as a plea for 
“even-handed justice” such as might have 
served the purposes of the generation behind 
him, but an address of educational direction 
to his 1,700 undergraduates. As an orator, 
President Johnson possesses the power to direct 
through a rich stirring of feeling; but what im- 
pressed me most was the steady and quiet good 
sense that lay under his analysis of their 
problems, as educated citizens, a faith that 
education to be wholesome must be a moral 
program as well as an opportunity to become 
economically fit. The necessity of bread-earn- 
ing must become supplemented by a liberal cul- 
ture, or a shallow citizenship must ensue. 
With no reference to the many restrictions 
that withhold from his group, in many places, 
contact with the culture of the ages, he bade 
them enter with whole ardor “into the slavery 
of the common good,” and asserted his own 
belief in ‘‘entire good will, coupled with entire 
equality.” 

His analysis of the professional needs of 
his group was especially significant: an in- 
adequate distribution of doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, and an inadequate number of students 
studying for the ministry. Of the new Negro 
church, President Johnson said: “I count its 


future influence second to none. ‘The unso- 
phisticated mysticism of the Negro Church 
cannot survive the pressure of city life.” 
“Teachers educated merely for elementary 


schools are not enough.” ‘One physician to 
every 1,340 colored citizens is inadequate as is 
one dentist to every 20,000.” 

I shall never forget his closing plea to that 
audience, charging them not to hold their 
blackness as a shame, to keep their native 
gifts—to tell a story, to act out a good part, 
to continue to wear a simple faith in the face 
of continued adversity. But he begged them 


also to dedicate themselves to the tasks that 
their education would bring them. -I. listened 
to his charges to the graduating classeg and 
their solemnity of address, as I imagine one 
of the early Christians must have listened to 
some impassioned seer charging the church to 
follow the vision that had been entrusted to 
them. He also begged that group, representing 
all phases of social life, “to dedicate your- 
selves into a willing slavery to the common 
good.” 

“T hope that you will always be poor enough 
to be sensitive to the common good,’ he said 
in closing his address. The measuring stick of 
his mind had probed deep, into those places 
where young people are bound to go by their 
own innate idealism, whatever their race. And 
he bound them into the service of the common 
good by all the sufferings that they or their 
parents had ever endured. “Take your share 
of the world’s misunderstandings and do not 
strike back,’ he charged them, “holding in 
your remembrance the things you must ac- 
complish—like some country mother washing 
clothes in a country place.” 

Did any college president ever so address his 
students, with knowledge of their needs, and 
with sufficient daring to make their opportunity 
their glory? 

“When you strip yourself of clothes of all 
kinds, for prayer, remember Howard University 
and your servant, its president.’ 


A Phantom Bird 


By Katharine Garford Thomas 


From earth their rose a giant bird 

Like mist of early morn, unheard. 

Vast towering heights—no groundling goal 
For phantom bird with mortal soul. 


It glided toward the northern light, 
A silv’ry spirit veiled in white. 
Old fisher folk far out at sea 
Believed they saw a phantasy. 


Gray foggy bank and violent gale, 
Real omens of a tempest’s trail, 

The bird acknowledged, turned away, 
And eastward flew at close of day. 


Atlantic tossed with great unrest, 
Tumultuous waves heaved foaming crest. 
Above the clouds, night hung a star 
That beaconed darkness from afar. 


Then ’midst the whistling, howling air 
Came echoes of a mother’s prayer 

In tones so passionate and true, 
Clouds vanished into heavenly blue. 


*Twas then brave pilot at his wheel 
Coaxed on his bird with strengthened zeal. 
A captain and his plane that hour 
Partook of superhuman power. 


the afternoon. 
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OMMENCEMENT at Oberlin this year 
C centered around the retirement of Presi- 
dent King to become president emeritus after 
fifty years of association with the college, 
twenty-five of them as its president. College 
and community joined in honor of Oberlin’s 
great leader and citizen, and visitors and alumni 
from afar brought the tribute of the country 
at large. 

The commencement exercises were held on 
Tuesday, Jun® 21, when a total of 357 degrees 
were granted, but prior to this formal occasion 
an interesting program was carried out in Dr. 
King’s honor. An immense parade with illu- 
minations at night had been planned for Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening, when it was ex- 


} pected that the business people and residents 


of Oberlin, with many yisitors from Cleveland 


} and surrounding points, would join in the cele- 


bration, but this feature had to be canceled, 
owing to a heavy all-day rain. On Sunday 


| President King preached the baccalaureate ser- 


mon in Finney Chapel, an amplifier enabling 
many others to hear. 


Monday was “President King Day.’ For- 


mal greetings to the president were extended 


at special exercises held at Finney Chapel in 
Dr. EK. I. Bosworth presided. 
The chapel was filled, and another audience 


at First Church heard the program through an 


- amplifier. 


A program of ten-minute speeches preceded 


brief but fervid assurances of affection from 


= were made. 


Dr. King’s associates and others. Admiral 
Bristol, a personal friend of the president, who 
knew Dr. King when the college head served 
on the King-Crane Commission, was one of 
the speakers. 

Under the general heading, “Progress and 
Changes of Fifty Years,’ seven short addresses 
Dr. Robert Lincoln Kelly, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges, told of ‘Changes in Education in 
America”; Miss Frances J. Hosford, associate 
professor emeritus, spoke of “Changes in HEdu- 
cation and the Life of Women’; Dr. Dan F. 
Bradley of Cleveland touched on ‘Changes in 
Religious Life and Thought’’; Hon. Theodore 
E. Burton told of ‘Changes in Public Affairs” ; 
William Allen White, noted editor, spoke of 
“Changes in the Field of Journalism” ; Whiting 
Williams, former assistant to the president, 
talked of “Changes in Industrial and Social 
Relations”; Dr. Bosworth touched briefly on 
“Changes in the College.” 

At the close of the formal talks greetings 
were presented from other colleges, from vari- 
ous organizations, and from individuals. Hon. 
J. L. Edwards, head of the village government, 
assured President King of the affection of the 
people of Oberlin. Short talks were made by 
Homer H. Johnson of Cleveland; President 
Rightmire of Ohio State; John H. Clarke, for- 
mer justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, and others. Numerous letters and mes- 
sages of greeting to President King were read 
by Dr. W. F. Bohn, assistant to the president. 

President King was the guesf in the evening 
at a banquet in honor of himself and Mrs. 
King. President King received from the trus- 
tees a testimonial hand-lettered on vellum and 
bound, and a similar gift from the faculty. 
Both testimonials related the work of the pres- 
ident, and that presented by the trustees 
pointed out the wonderful growth of the col- 
lege under the direction of Dr. King. The fac- 
ulty expressed its profound pleasure that under 
President King it had served in an atmosphere 
of scholarship and academic freedom. 

Dr. King responded with his first speech of 
the day, one of about fifty words. 
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Commencement at Oberlin 
College and Community Honor President King 


The press of Oberlin and adjacent cities in 
its editorial columns has given notable recog- 
nition of President King’s service, indicating 
the deep pride that the community generally 
has taken in his presence and work in North- 
ern Ohio. Ten new buildings with a total value 
of more than one million two hundred thousand 
dollars have been constructed on the Oberlin 
campus since the inauguration of Dr. King as 
president in 1903. During his career he has 
seen the resources of the college grow from 
$400,000 to $18,000,000. Announcement con- 
cerning President King’s successor is made in 
the editorial columns. Among other interesting 
announcements is that of the appointment of 
Edward Franklin Bosworth, Congregational 
minister of Grinnell, Ia., son of Dr. E. I. Bos- 
worth, as dean of college men. 


The American Board’s Appeal 


The American Board reports the following 
response of individuals, thus far, to the “end 
of the year” appeal. The response for the first 
six days is as follows: June 28, eleven gifts, 
totaling $626; June 24, fifty-two gifts, totaling 
$2,021; June 25, seventy-three gifts, totaling 
$2,954.06; June 27, ninety-five gifts, totaling 
$4,770.25; June 28, fourteen gifts, totaling 
$2,543.50; and June 29, fifty-four gifts, total- 
ing $722.50. 

The average of these gifts is about $31.50, 
which is somewhat higher than in former years. 
Continued reports will appear in The Congre- 
gationalist from week to week. 


A Study of Church Membership 
By Robbins W. Barstow 
In the Calendar of First Church, Madison, Wis. 


At the five Communion services this year, the 
minister has given a series of meditations con- 
cerning church membership which at the re- 
quest of several, are here briefly summarized. 
1. What is the Church? 

The continuing line in unbroken descent of 

the society of the Friends of Jesus. 

An opportunity for the cultivation of Chris- 

tian contacts. 

A means for the development of Christian 

character. 

An agent and an agency for the expression 

of Christian virtues. 
..Why join the Church? 

Because we need the inspiration 

couragement of its loyalties. 

Because we owe to our fellows the influence 

and service that can best be rendered 

through its varied program. 

Because it is the obvious way of rich com- 

radeship in the following of Jesus the Christ. 
3. What must one believe? 

One ought to be convinced of the reality of 

the spiritual life. 

One ought to be pledged to recognition of 

the leadership of Christ. 

One ought to have faith in the possibilities 

of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

One ought to realize the importance of one’s 

own life as the only real demonstration of 

one’s faith. 

One ought to be aware of the vital function 

of the Chureh in keeping men alert to the 

immediacy of these values. 
4. Of what use are the sacraments? 

They are the symbolic reminders of great 

spiritual realities. 

They are the outward tokens of supreme in- 

ward experiences, 

They are the- human evidences of divine in- 

fluences. 
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5. What are the net results of church mem- 

bership? 
It does not do anything to an individual. 
It is only the objective connection repre- 
senting a subjective relationship. 
It means nothing more nor less than the 
member makes it mean. 
But it does establish a favorable presump- 
tion and it links one definitely in a fellow- 
ship which stands for 

(a) intellectual honesty. 

(6) moral earnestness. 

(c) spiritual sensitivity. 
Thus it keeps men actively engaged in life’s 
greatest adventure, the search for truth and 
righteousness and God. 
And it furnishes a perpetual incentive for 
the pursuit of life’s highest goals. 


Our Readers’ Forum 
Theology and Religion 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

I have been reading with a great deal of 
interest Secretary Burton’s address delivered 
at the National Council in Omaha. It is a 
scholarly address, and his statements of the 
different positions of scientists and philosophers 
regarding the universe are instructive. 

But it seems to some of us that he doesn’t 
distinguish very clearly between theology and 
religion. Theology is, of course, a changing 
science; but religion is the same through the 
ages. Religion is not what science attacks; it 
is our theologies. Religion is a life—always the 
same in every age, like the sun; but theories, 
dogmas, and creeds are always in a state of 
change, like theories about the sun. Wouldn’t 
it be less confusing to our minds if this dis- 
tinction were made by our leaders of thought? 
The religion of the Fundamentalist and of the 
Modernist (if he has any) is the same, but 
their positions in theology are far apart. Let 
us be scientific, even if we can’t be religious. 

ELBRIDGE C. WHITING. 


A Reader’s Query 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Why do the churches close their doors in the 
summertime? The city people say their congre- 
gations go to the country. ‘There are more 
people in the country at that time and need 
the church then as much as ever. 

Why are churches ever closed? Is there a 
day when the policemen are not present and 
tending to their work? If it is true that the 
welfare of the nation depends on the training 
of the children in the right way and that re- 
ligion is the only help we have, why close the 
churches? The ministers can get their pulpits 
filled and have their vacation if they wish. The 
Catholics set us a good example—their churches 
are never closed for a vacation. It seems as 
though the pastors might have a little more of 
the spirit of the olden time. If a person under- 
takes a piece of work, he is responsible for it. 
If ministers cannot rule the town, as they used 
to do, they certainly ought to rule their own 
church. 

If a church is needed for people, why not 
every Sunday? ‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

j A READER. 


“Tf after kirk ye bide a wee, 

There’s some wad like to speak to ye. 
If after kirk you rise and flee, 

We'll all seem cold and stiff to ye. 
The one that’s in the seat with ye 

Is stranger here than you, maybe. 
All here hae got their fears and cares ; 

Add you your soul unto our prayers ; 
Be you our angel unawares!” 

—From an old Scotch manuseript. 
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Missions and Education in China 
By W. W. Yen 


(He-Prime Minister of China; Former Ambassador to Germany; under appointment as 
Ambassador to Great Britain.) 


[Epiror’s Nore: This article and the one fol- 
lowing are available thnough the courtesy of 
Pres. J. Leighton Stuart of Yenching Uni- 
versity (formerly known as Peking University). 
They are of special value as reflecting en- 
lightened Chinese opinion, not only regard- 
ing Yenching University, but also regarding the 
whole future of missions and missionary edu- 
cation in China. ] 


ECENT events in China have brought 

about reactions and repercussions of a 
grave nature in the foreign world. The gov- 
ernments of the leading nations have very nat- 
urally sought to safeguard their interests and 
to protect their nationals in China with their 
naval and military forces. In a negative way, 
foreign residents have been and are being sent 
off in large numbers to the treaty ports or to 
their homelands, to avoid imminent or poten- 
tial danger at the hands of excited mobs or 
ill-disciplined soldiery. 

A serious and very injurious effect is felt. by 
institutions established in China purely of an 
altruistic nature—such as Yenching and other 
missionary universities for the education in a 
modern way of China’s young men. Supporters 
in America begin to withdraw their financial 
help, and professors and other workers on the 
spot doubt their own usefulness in helping 
China under such circumstances. There is a 
general feeling of uneasiness, discouragement, 
and even despondency. 

All this is understandable. We are in the 
midst of a great storm; waves, mountain-high 
in some places, seem to sweep away and swal- 
low up with seeming ease vessels believed to be 
staunch in every way. Other ships, manned by 
brave and able officers, begin to dread to try 
their strength against the howling hurricane 
and the foaming billows, approaching nearer 
and nearer. The idea is prevailing more and 
more to give up the fight—to regard the situa- 
tion as hopeless and all constructive efforts as 
futile, at least for some years to come. 

No one would be foolish enough to prophesy 
that the morrow would see the sun shine on a 
China with all symptoms of disorder removed ; 
but he would also be a hopeless pessimist if he 
thought that the Chinese people had lost all 
their common sense and abandoned entirely the 
dictates of reason. As a matter of fact, there 
is already a pronounced reaction against the 
excesses of the extremists, never approved of 
even from the beginning by the large majority 
of the Chinese people. There are signs, in- 
deed, that the storm has already commenced to 
spend its force, and in the comparatively near 
future the destructive elements will exercise 
less and less influence. 

Leaving aside, however, the perspective of 
quieter and more encouraging days to come, the 
question presented to us for an answer resolves 
itself in its final analysis to this: Do we, or do 
we not, believe that the work in which we are 
engaged has a noble mission, and are we, or are 
we not, prepared to continue it in the face of 
blind and unreasoning opposition and even in 
the event of seeming failure? 

I feel sure that the question thus presented 
to the friends of the West will receive a satis- 
factory reply. I feel confident that the severe 
test that is applied to the foreign missions and 
their laudable activities in China will bring 
out even more distinctly the inherent and in- 
destructible worth of such institutions. Much 
greater and more dangerous trials have fallen 
to the lot of Christian workers even in their 


own lands in the past, and in every case the 
true and the good have triumphed over the 
false and the evil. May we not, as students 
of history, expect the same course of events to 
happen in China? 


Should Yenching Withdraw 


from China? 


By Y.-T. Tsur 
(Adviser to Ministry of Finance; Former 
President of Tsing Hua College.) 

Because of her large size, huge population, 
lack of an up-to-date system of communications 
and other modern necessities, modern ideas and 
methods have scarcely begun to scratch the sur- 
face of China or influence the minds of her peo- 
ple. The process of infiltration of modern ideas 
has been retarded by the hard crust. of historical 
ideas and practices with which they have come 
into contact. While this is generally true, here 
and there where the surface of the crust is 
weak, new ideas have penetrated and either 
permeated or percolated. Wherever this hap- 
pens, interaction of new and old ideas has 
begun to play. Due to the existence of these 
mental interstices, all new ideas tend to flow 
and seek passage through them. Hence there 
is, in these passages, a clog-up, a confusion. 
One of two results must follow: clearing up 
the existing interstices or sinking new ones— 
or both. The latter is, of course, the more 
logical thing to do. 

This is exactly what is happening in China. 
There is in progress a struggle on an ever- 
increasing scale between the old and new ideas, 
in the first place, and one between moderate 
and radical new ideas, in the second place. Un- 
til some satisfactory process of adjustment can 
be evolved, there will be no abatement in -the 
intensity of this struggle. 

In concrete terms, China is a country whose 
problems are more complicated than we usually 
believe. Her present troubles have been brought 
about, increased, and accentuated by her inter- 
course with the West. It is too late for her to 
return to her home of historic isolation; she is 
committed to a forward march into the family 
of nations. What she now needs is more inten- 
sive sympathy and more disinterested friend- 
ship. Until this becomes possible, troubles 
loom large and threatening ahead of the world. 

Yenching University is one of the mediums 
of expressing this intensive and disinterested 
sympathy and friendship. 


Robbing 


“Go easy now, brother, and don’t say too much 
About money and giving and tithing and such!” 
So heeded the preacher; and ceased for to tell 
That the earth is the Lord’s—all the cattle that 


dwell 

On the hilltops, the fruits of the tree and the 
vine, 

The wealth of the soil and the sea and the 
mine! 

That men are retainers and tenants alone, 

The servants and stewards of God on his 
throne! 

Now preacher and people are poor and dis- 
tressed, 


And life is a dreary, hard struggle at best; 

And none seems to know as he labors and delves 

That in robbing the Lord we have robbed our 
own selves! 


—Rufus Lee Dodd, in “The Christian Indea.” 
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Appreciation of Dr. Huget’s 


Service 
Dr. W. W. Leete, clerk of the Executive 
Committee of the Church Extension Boards, 
sends The Congregationalist a copy of the fol- 


Rey. J. PERcIVAL Huext, D.D. 


lowing resolution passed at the final meeting 
of the Committee on June 15: 


The Executive Committee of the Church Ex- 
tension Boards herewith records its deep and 
grateful appreciation of the service rendered 
by the retiring president, Rev. J. Percival 
Huget, D.D. By an intelligent and unselfish 
painstaking attention to all interests and con- 
cerns of the work of the Boards; by generous 
and unsparing employment of time and energy; 
by a sympathetic and ever-thoughtful spirit; 
and by wise and firm counsel, Dr. Huget has 
established himself in the affections and con- 
fidence of the members of these Boards through- 
out his term of office, and the Committee be- 
speaks his constant thought of, and interest in, 
the work of the Boards, and prays for him 
a long continuance of his very effective service 
_ ee ministry of the Kingdom of our common 
sord, 


The Wonderful Workshop 
of God 


By Albert L. Berry 


I digged a grave in the forest deep, 

*Neath the ice and the frozen sod, 

With only the light of a glowworm’s lamp, 
And found a workshop of God. 


O that wonderful, wonderful workshop, 
Far under the snow and the frost, 
Where the dew of the ocean is gathered, 
And not a sunbeam is lost. 


Where earth’s richest robes are fashioned, 
And the rose and the goldenrod 

Are made from the mold of ages, 

In that wonderful workshop of God. 


Where daffodils dance on the dead leaves’ grave, 
And the lilies bloom from the clay, 

The rose the maiden wears on her breast— 

All come from wooded decay. 


And the silver that lines the beech leaf, 
And the flame of the sumac red, 

Both draw their life and their beauty 
Where winter has buried her dead. 


And I thought of the change in the fallen leaf, 
In that kingdom under the sod; 

And I thought of the change in a human soul 
When touched by the finger of God. 


| 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


A Call to Heroic Character 

Saint Catherine of Siena, in a letter of con- 
solation which she once sent to a noble lady 
of her little city, wrote one strange but beau- 
tifully suggestive sentence. Monna Agnese’s 
son had been beheaded in 1372 for some offense, 
and now she had just lost her only daughter. 
“Tt seems,’’ wrote Catherine, “that God is call- 
ing you to great perfection. And I perceive it 
by this, that he takes away from you every tie 
that might hinder it in you. For as I have 
heard, it seems that he has called to himself 
your daughter, who was your last tie with the 
outer world. For which thing I am deeply 
content, with a holy compassion, that God 
should have set you free, and taken her from 
her labors.” 

It would seem strange, would it not, if one 
who undertook to help you in the stress of 
life’s fiercest onslaught should express himself 
as deeply content that that onslaught had come? 
The entire letter is surprising. Nothing of the 
usual attempts at consolation does it contain, 
but a bidding to turn from the sin of impa- 
tience and to learn the great lesson of patience. 
It is not, however, impatience in the ordinary, 
everyday sense that Catherine means; it is that 
“self-will in the soul which chooses to serve 
God in its own way; and when that way fails 
it suffers, and its suffering makes it impatient, 
and it is unendurable to itself, and takes no 
pleasure in serving God or its neighbor.” Souls 
in that state, she says, “imperiously demand 
from God that he should give them consola- 
tions and tribulations in their own way, and 
not in his; and so they become impatient when 
they get the contrary of what their spiritual 
self-will wants.” 

Catherine was not ‘‘deeply content”? because 


- suffering had come to Monna Agnese, but be- 


cause life was calling to her in passionate tones 
to start her soul with determination upon the 
way of perfection. Whether Catherine could 
have written what Mrs. Browning wrote in one 
of her letters, one does not feel sure—that “if 
some natures have to be refined by the sun, 
and some by the furnace (the less quiet ones), 
both means are to be recognized as good.” 
Probably she could if she had had occasion 
to, for her nature was a wholesome one, but 
her times called for the heroism of the furnace, 
rather than to basking in the sun. 

Certain it is, however, that Catherine held 
no remotest notion that the wants of the soul 
should be allowed to delude any seeker of per- 
fection into unconcern for the needs of the 
world. After spending three years shut up in 
her own room in religious meditation and mys- 
tical experiences, and speaking to no one but 
her confessor, this girl, a dyer’s daughter, poor 
in this world’s goods, not learning to read until 
she had reached two decades of life, and dying 
when barely above thirty, became one of the 
greatest forces of her century. While still keep- 
ing up sternest discipline for the sake of her 
soul, she gave herself eagerly to the great needs 
of Church and State, as well as to the needs 
of the multitude of individuals that interested 
her, began writing to kings, queens, and popes, 
to city governments and to Church dignitaries, 
to frivolous women of the world and to women 
leading the dedicated life, and worked not only 
to help souls into the way of eternal life, but 
also for molding the policies of states and bring- 
ing about the reformation of a corrupt Church. 

Catherine’s letters and her life—her life no 
less than her letters—sounded a call always to 
heroic character. Whatever might lead to that 
was something to be taken with “deep content.” 
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A TEMPLE OF THE HIGHEST 


Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
wyou?—I Cor. 8:16. 


Every Christian is a living temple of the 
living God. God dwelt in the Jewish temple, 
took possession of it, and resided in it by 
that glorious cloud that was the token of 
his presence with that people. So Christ 
by his spirit dwells in all true believers. 
‘The temple was devoted and consecrated to 
God and set apart from every common to a 
holy use, to the immediate service of God. 
So all Christians are separate from common 
uses and set apart for God and his service. 
—Matthew Henry. 


Holiness is the architectural plan upon 
which God buildeth up his living temple.— 
Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Thou art where’er the proud 

In humbleness melts down ; 

Sheer self itself yields up 

Where martyrs win their crown; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go; 
Where in his steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 
Where he is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art. 


Francis T. Palgrave. 


The life of the body is a sacred thing, 
because in it and through it comes the 
deeper life-—Phillips Brooks. 


| Remember you are in the body, and it is 

the lodging-house; and you may not, with- 
out offending the Lord, suffer the old walls 
of that house to fall down through want of 
necessary food. Your body is the dwelling 
place of the Spirit; and therefore, for the 
love you carry to the sweet Guest, give a 
due regard to his house of clay.—Samuel 
Rutherford, 


The same language is applied to the 
Church which Christ applies to himself. 
As with the head, so with the mystical 
body; each is indwelt by the Holy Spirit, 
and thus is God in some sense incarnated in 
both; and for the same reason. As the 
Father revealed himself through the Son, so 
‘the Son by the Holy Spirit now reveals him- 
self through the Church; as Christ was the 
image of the invisible God, so the Church 
is appointed to be the image of the invisible 
Christ; and his members, when they are 
glorified with him, shall be the express image 
of his person.—A. J. Gordon. 


The body is a temple, not a tomb. It is 
not permitted us to think ourselves wiser 
than God who made it, nor to fancy that 
we can mend his purposes by torturing and 
crushing it. By violating the laws of physi- 
cal righteousness we only make moral and 
spiritual righteousness more difficult to at- 
tain —F, W. Farrar. 


Gracious Lord, who apprehendest the 
sighing of @ contrite heart before it be ut- 
tered, make us, we beseech thee, the temple 
of the Holy Spirit, that we may be defended 
by the shield of thy celestial goodness, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Sarum Breviary. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for July 17 
1 Sam. 16:1-13 


The story of the days of Samuel as narrated 
in the Scriptures is almost as interesting for 
the things that are untold, or for the little 
glimpses that here and there are given of things 
behind the scenes, as for the actual main de- 
tails in the narrative. 
It was a time of considerable unsettlement 
in Israel, during which Samuel combined the 
functions of prophet, priest, and king. Theo- 
cratic government has almost always failed in 
history because the man who exercised it was 
usually nearer to God than the people whom 
he sought to guide and control. The direct goy- 
ernment of the saint or ecclesiastic in human 
affairs might be possible on a highly beneficent 
and noble scale if the entire people had the 
consecration to God that characterizes the 
saint. But when a man seeks to put into prac- 
tice his own theocratic vision, he confronts at 
once the problem of the backwardness and ma- 
terialism of the people as a whole. 

Here, in Samuel, was one of the noblest 
figures in history. Profound in the depth of 
his consecration to God and to the interests of 
the people, he could say in truth that in every- 
thing with utter unselfishness he had sought to 
serve them. And yet the people had clamored 
for a king instead of for a priest and prophet— 
for a man to lead them in battle, instead of 
a saint to lead them in paths of peace, and 
truth, and righteousness. 

Times have not entirely changed in this-re- 
gard. It is largely a great delusion that the 
people want good government. There are few 
things that the people could get more easily 
or more effectually if they really did want it. 

Let us recognize quite frankly that from 
Samuel, through Saul, to David there was a 
great moral lapse in Israel. Saul had failed 
as a leader in Israel. No man could have come 
to a great and responsible task under more 
favorable auspices. Unless power is constantly 
consecrated to high ends, insidious enemies of 
right and truth come in to warp the soul and 
to make power an end in itself, rather than a 
means toward noble ends. The man who shrinks 
from power and from kingly office today, may 
tomorrow be torn with jealous fear as he con- 
templates the possible loss of power and pres- 
tige. Jealousy has power to batter down the 
bulwarks of the stoutest soul. Give it place 
and it will undermine and destroy the greatest 
fortifications. There is only one thing to do— 
to cast it vigorously and effectually entirely 
out of the soul. Saul, with all his fine ele- 
ments, lacked decisiveness, and this was his 
undoing. His kingly power ended in a charac- 
teristically indecisive suicide. 

In David a yery different type of man came 
to kingly leadership in Israel. In David we 
find even greater contrasts of good and evil 
than in the life of Saul; but David was a 
strong character in a sense in which Saul was 
not. The very sins of David were the sins of 
a vigorous decisive man. But we have con- 
sidered David altogether too much to the tune- 
ful accompaniment of his harp and not suffi- 
ciently in the light of his warlike spirit. 

David may have been a great king in a 
worldly sense in solidifying and strengthening 
the nation. He may have had the qualities of 
the sweet singer and the abilities and finer 
aspirations of a man who in his best moods and 
points of character was not untouched with 
genius and glory, but he was not the fine, pure- 
minded, consecrated type like Samuel, and if 
the nation in the coming of David to leader- 
ship developed in strength, its course was one 
where tragedy became quickly intertwined with 
outward prestige. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Spirit of the Hales 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

Some understanding neighbor once remarked 
that the Hales had the most elastic family circle 
in all Sage City. They were the sort that always 
took folks home to dinner from church on Sun- 
day. They always knew somebody who would 
enjoy Thanksgiving dinner with them. And the 
Hale youngsters usually had a waiting list of 
friends with whom they longed to share Christ- 
mas fun. 

There were three young Hales. First, Cyn- 
thia, lovely and bubbling over with the joy of 
“going on fourteen.” Lester, the middle one, 
a good Scout—and what more could be said for 
“TLes’? Then came six-year-old Martha Lee, 
““Marlee’’—except when Mother had to be extra 
firm—pretty as an elf, the sort that ‘‘gets you 
on sight.” Lastly, there was Marlee’s shadow, 
Wuggle, the family dog, named by Marlee for 
some mysterious reason which only she and the 
fox terrier knew. 

When Marlee was born, Mr. Hale had traded 
in the cozy little coach for a touring car which 
would hold eight—not at a pinch either, but 
comfortably. 

“As if that baby would occupy more space 
than someone’s lap!” laughed Aunt Cecily, Mrs. 
Hale’s twin sister. 

“That's only an excuse,” grinned her hus- 
band, Uncle Ted. ‘That family isn’t happy 
unless it has half the neighborhood tagging 
along, whether it’s a picnic or a ‘little family 
dinner.’ ”’ 

“Byen the dog is sociable,” said Aunt Cecily, 
with the sort of shine in her eyes that comes 
when you talk of people you adore. “It is a 
dull day when Wuggle doesn’t bring home two 
or three needy pals. Don’t tell me the spirit 
of the Hales isn’t catching!” 

In June, about ten minutes after the chil- 
dren romped home, free as grasshoppers in the 
meadow, the Hales started for Cloudcrest in 
Ouray Cafion. The car was packed until Father 
Hale declared not even a young and skinny 
sardine could get in without holding its breath. 
He begged Marlee not to sneeze on the way. 

“T’m tired,’ confessed Mother Hale as they 
left the city, and drew a deep breath of delight 
at the clean gold and green and blue of country 
fields and distant foothills. ‘‘I mean to take 
it easy this summer. No company.” 

The children exchanged blank glances. After 
the invitations that they had been broadcasting! 

“Oh, no company!” Marlee, with baby wis- 
dom, stressed the offending word lightly. “Just 
Aunt Cecily and the Careys and Dr. Fraser’s 
folks and—’”’ Here Father Hale whooped 
mirthfully. 

“Oh, well,” amended Mother, absently, “they 
are like our own folks.” 

(The Hales had the queerest old-fashioned 
theory about ‘“Who is my neighbor?” that went 
far back to the time of a gentle Nazarene who 
went about doing miracles, and talking to his 
neighbors on the mount and blessing little chil- 
dren in his arms.) 

“But I don’t want anybody until after the 
Fourth,” continued Mother Hale, dreamily. 
“Tet’s do have a quiet Fourth this year!” 

A quiet Fourth! H’m. Up went three pairs 
of young eyebrows. Did you ever hear of such 
a ridiculous thing? What ailed Mother? But 
“theirs not to reason why’’—just then. Well, 
it was the snuggest little slab cottage the Hales 
had rented, “Cozinook.” Just room enough for 
the family to fit in, but nothing extra in the 
way of dishes or bedding. Above them, among 
Western yellow pines, stood ‘“‘Hillrest,” the beau- 
tiful big cottage of the Hardys, who also owned 
“Cozinook.” This elderly couple proved to be 


very pleasant, and warmly welcomed the Hales, 
urging them to make themselves at home in 
every way. Wuggle took this seriously, and 
buried his luncheon bone up under the Hardys’ 
chokecherry bush, 

The day before the glorious, most-American 
holiday, plans seemed to be “conspicuous by 
their absence,” if you asked the young Hales. 

“You can go across the gulch into that lovely 
evergreen picnic woods for your morning out- 
burst of patriotism,’ Mother Hale told them. 

“That way you can express yourself fully 
and yet not deafen Mother and the Hardys,” 
put in Father. 

“You going with us?” inquired Les, hope- 
fully. His father, it seemed, was going fishing. 

“And I don’t want you coming down to the 
river with your racket,” he added, hastily, “for 
trout are not up on history. I expect to catch 
enough for a campfire supper.” 


“Then after supper we'll have the fireworks 
right here on our hill,’ put in Mother, cheer- 
fully. “But I shall spend the morning answer- 
ing letters and reading that stack of old maga- 
zines I never had time to read when they were 
new.” 

“T bet Aunt Cecily pops up,” said Les. But 
that, Mother declared, was impossible. Aunt 
Cecily and Uncle Ted were going to Indian 
Hills with some tourist friends from Kentucky. 

Les eyed his firecrackers with somewhat damp- 
ened enthusiasm. Just he and Cynth and Mar- 
lee! Wuggle would dig a hole and turn deserter 
at the first good bang. Then at sight of a 
couple of Scout uniforms vanishing down the 
trail to the village, Les cheered up, and shortly 
after surprisingly offered to go for the groceries 
and mail. 

Next morning the children appeared for a 
late breakfast, apparently short of ammunition, 
though still well stocked with energy. 

“T’ll do the dishes, Mom,’ offered Cynthia. 
“You take your magazines and hustle for the 
hammock.” Not once did demure Cynthia ask 
about that huge crockful of cooky batter. 

Before long they had all faded in one direc- 
tion or another, leaving Mother Hale to her 
long-coveted, peaceful morning. But it’s queer 
what an alarm clock one’s appetite gets to be! 
At exactly ten minutes to twelve Marlee and 
Wuggle topped the slope, puffing and huffing— 
with an escort—and made it to the back steps, 
sniffing expectantly. Surely, said their tilted 
noses, that was a cooky smell mingling with 
the tang of pine and sage. It was. 

Mother Hale came out with a paper plateful 
and smiled inquiringly at the escort, one freckled 
little boy in overalls, one ditto girl, and a little 
yellow dog, recommended by Wuggle. 


“Their folks are camping over on the creek,” 
explained Marlee, sweetly. “Their daddy’s sick 
and they didn’t have any ‘fothy’ July stuff, so 
they’re going to play with me.” 

“Yup!” put in Wuggle, hinting that a little 
hand-out for dogs would be appreciated. After 
she had them picnicking out under the pines, 
Mother once more took a magazine and started 
to the hammock. Her eyes, roving happily over 
the beauty of the vista before her, suddenly 
widened. Could those four Scouts be headed 
for ‘“Cozinook”’? Yes, that was Les & Co., she 
decided, when merry girlish laughter diverted 
her attention to the road back of the Hardys’. 
Five girls in outing togs were making a bee 
line for ‘‘Cozinook,” and Cynthia’s clear voice 
was assuring them: “Oh, Mom’s used to com- 
pany at all hours! Jl just fix some sand- 
wiches’”—then, as she drew nearer and sniffed— 
“and some fresh cookies, and we'll eat on the 
way to Gem Lake.” 

“Why not haye all our fireworks together 


tonight?” a tall, brown Scout was suggesting. 
And as Mother laid down her magazine and - 
sought the kitchen, she heard Les reply heartily: 
“Sure, right here. Corking stunt. Our tribe’s 
lost if we don’t have a gang around.” 

So by the time the hikers were off for the 
lake it was decided that all hands would report 
for campfire supper and evening celebration at 
the Hales’. The little fry were having a jolly 
time down in a cool gulch- where, Marlee re- 
ported excitedly, there was a baby waterfall and 
lots of chipmunks. Mother Hale had actually 
been in the red-and-green hammock five minutes, . 
though the magazine lay unopened. It was so 
blissful just to look and listen— 

Mother Hale sat up and listened harder. It 
couldn’t be, of course, but that did sound like 
her sister Cecily’s signaling honk. ‘Then she 
waved wildly to motorists over on the. ridge 
road. Sy 

“Don’t think you are going to have to cook 
one bite for us,” Aunt Cecily hastily assured 
her in another minute. ‘We brought loads of 
food. And we’re going back by moonlight. Yes, 
we are.”’ 

“When the Kentucky folks disappointed us, 
we couldn’t resist tracking you down to see how 
you liked it,’ Uncle Ted put in, a bit sheepishly. 

“There comes George now,” laughed Mother 


Hale. ‘He seems to have somebody with him, 
too.” 
After introductions, Father Hale admitted 


that he hadn’t had so much as a nibble. “Then 
I ran upon Bowman and his brother simply 
scoopin’ ’em in, and they offered to furnish the 
trout if we’d furnish the campfire and fixins’— 

“Remember the old line, ‘The more the mer- 
rier,’’’ smiled Mother Hale, and she took Aunt 
Cecily inside to show her the cottage. 

“Luckily I’m well stocked,” she said when 
she could talk, ‘and with what you brought we 
won’t starve. Those girls Cynthia found at the 
house party are bringing their own supper over, 
and we’ll have a gorgeous picnic.” 

“All just one big happy family,’’ twinkled 
Aunt Cecily. “Oh, you’re incurable, you Hales! 
And bless your hearts for it!” 

As it developed, patriotic fervor burned as 
brightly as the campfire. At sundown the Scouts 
went through the flag ritual. And the Bow- 
man brothers, who had served in the Great 
War, were persuaded to share some of their 
thrilling experiences with the rapt youngsters. 

Hyerybody sang, and around them were real 
“rocks and rills and templed hills,’ while near-by 
was the beautiful symbol of liberty, chosen by 
Washington, preserved by Lincoln, consecrated 
by every loyal soldier who has ever served our 
Union. The Hardys joined the party in time 
for the free-for-all fireworks. Never were there 
starrier skyrocket showers or Roman candles 
that soared higher. Pinwheels whizzed radi- 
antly ; flower pots and fountains and colored fire 
added their brilliance to the evening’s festivities. 

When the last grateful guest vanished in the 
moonlight, Aunt Cecily and Uncle Ted, like the 
flag, were “still there.” 

“You're not driving back tonight,’ Father 
Hale declared, firmly. ‘You’re to have the 
Hardys’ sleeping porch. By the way, they had 
a wire that will take them to Seattle for the 
summer. What do you say to our moving up 
to the big cottage? Sort of cramped here.” 

“Let’s,” echoed the children. 

“We'll need it,” murmured Mother. 

“Sh!” Father cautioned, and headed every- 
body inside. “Do give Mother a last chance. 
She has finally landed in the hammock.” 

Mother didn’t say a word about wanting a 
magazine. 

(All rights reserved) 
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Dr. McComb on Preaching 
Preaching in Theory and Practice, by Samuel 
eComb (Oxford University Press). Dr. Mc- 
omb has had a wide experience as a preacher 
nm both sides of the Atlantic, in churches of 
any denominations. His inspiration as 
reacher and writer is drawn from all schools 

and all ages of Christianity. His experience 
ifits him to give fair recognition to both the 
{priestly and the prophetic element in the serv- 
ice of the church. He knows intimately and 
{has deep sympathy with the school who say: 
'“HWmphasize the artistic and esthetic elements 
in worship, glorify the sacramental and cere- 
ee side of worship, and people will be won 
back to the services of the church and find 
in them their highest delight.” But he recog- 
| nizes, also, that more than this is needed: “Men 
will insist in trying to understand what reli- 
gion really means.’ Wisely he penetrates to 
the real truth about preaching, which is that 
jevery true sermon is steeped in the spirit of 
/worship; and he quotes Sanday’s fine phrase 
on the fact that the preacher must combine 
“continuity of thought with relativity of ex- 
pression.” Seldom has so much sound teach- 
ing on this difficult art been condensed into a 
‘brief volume. Here is a characteristic para- 
graph: ‘Paradoxical as it sounds, the less spe- 
cial preparation that is needed for a sermon, 
“the better the sermon is. And the reason is 
that the sermon in that case rests on the solid 
acquirements of a disciplined mind, not on 
the information gathered for the needs of the 
moment and therefore without vital relations 
to the growth of the personal life. Someone 
has humorously said that the only way to 
preach well is to begin ten years ago. It is a 
cramping and petty aim to be concentrating 
“all our available energies on preparing the ser- 
mon for the following Sunday... . It is out of 
a trained and disciplined nature that a real 
sermon, a living word, comes forth armed with 
power to convince the intellect, kindle the imag- 
ination, and carry the will by storm.’ Now 
we counsel the young minister to read every 
word of this advice carefully; a _ careless 
perusal of it might lead to awful results. 
Special preparation is necessary, but the 
preacher who intends to raise the dead in thirty 
minutes knows that the power to effect this 
comes not through the facts which he has 
gleaned from Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 
during the last week, but from the net results 
of his entire cultural and spiritual lifetime up 
to that Sunday morning. Dr. McComb gives 
detailed suggestions for special and general 
preparation, upon the choice of texts, and il- 
lustrations, the structure of the sermon, the 
various types of discourse, and upon the meth- 
ods of presenting burning questions of the day 
or mission projects, and has an admirable 
chapter upon the psychology of preaching. And 
the hearer’s side of the co-operative effort is 
well defined by an analysis of that subtle sub- 
conscious sympathy which binds prophet and 
people together in a common appreciation of 
a single purpose. The sermon, he tells us, 
must be a unified whole; must convey the ac- 
cent of conviction; must contain an exposition 
of religious ideas; and should be characterized 
by clarity of thought and expression in obedi- 
ence to principles of art; should have movement 
and progress and keep close to the realities of 
life. After discussing methods of delivery, 
the author gives an analytical study of three 
sermons—by J. H. Jowett, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and Elwood Worcester. I do not ad- 


» regulations with it. 


vise anyone to get this book out of a library, 
for it will prove impossible to keep library 
It is a book to be reread 
and digested, to be marked and annotated, and 
to be loved and enjoyed as only your own book 
can be. J. Encar PARK. 


Forefathers Day in Middlebury 

Gleanings from Forefathers Day, by Prof. 
Charles B. Wright (The Middlebury Historical 
Society, Middlebury, Vt.). They have been 
celebrating Forefathers Day in Middlebury for 
eighty-five years now, and one may safely call 
it their habit. Considering the ways of Ver- 
mont they are likely to keep it up indefinitely. 
It seems also their habit to ask Prof. Charles 
B. Wright of Middlebury College to be toast- 
master, or to give the address, or to write a 
poem, or otherwise to illumine the occasion 
with the bright gleams of his mind and spirit. 
Dr. Wright has made a little book of his vari- 
ous offerings, and a capital little book it is. 
There are, of course, unfortunate people who 
have never seen the Adirondacks and the Green 
Mountains from Middlebury College, and who 
would not understand the deep-rooted neigh- 
borliness of the Champlain Valley, or what 
it means to have the governor there, or a 
Vermonter’s passion to eat Vermont turkey 
and fixings with other sons or daughters of 
the Green Mountain State. Such as these 
may miss the qualities in Dr. Wright’s book, 
native to the soil and the season, but your true 
Vermonter of the east side of the state will 
tap this book like a maple tree, and get a sweet 
and generous run. But Wright has a way 
(Homer possessed the same gift) of making 
literature out of memories and neighborlinesses 
and noble traditions. If one should want to 
know what Forefathers Day has meant, and 
means still in New Hngland, this book is highly 
recommended. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS. 


A St. Francis Memorial Volume 

St. Francis of Assisi, 1226-1926. Wssays in 
Commemoration, with a preface by Paul Sa- 
batier (Macmillan. $4.50). This souvenir of 
the seventh centenary of St. Francis, widely 
celebrated last year, consists of eleven essays, 
besides the Sabatier preface, which is in 
French. The volume is edited by Walter 
Seton, Hon. Secretary of the British Society 
of Franciscan Studies, who also contributes 
two of the essays. The essays and authors are 
as follows: “Some Franciscan Subjects in Ital- 
ian Art,” by Prof. Tancred Borenius, Ph.D.; 
“The Study of the Sources of the Life of St. 
Hranciss’ spy rot, he ¢. Burkitt. DDr “St. 
Francis and Dante,’ by Prof. Edmund G, 
gardner, Litt.D.; “The ‘Little Flowers’ of St. 
Francis,” by Prof. Edmund G. Gardner, Litt. 
D.; “The Dilemma of St. Francis and the Two 
Traditions,’ by Harold BE. Goad, O.B.B.; “The 
First Hundred Years of the Franciscan School 
at Oxford,” by A. G. Little, M.A.; “Francis- 
ean Thought and Modern Philosophy,’ by 
Camillo Pellizzi, Dr. Jur.; “The Last Two 
Years of the Life of St. Francis, 1224-1226,” 
by Walter Seton, M.A.; “The Rediscovery of 
St. Francis of Assisi,” by Walter Seton, M.A.; 
“St. Francis in Rome,” by Mrs. Arthur Strong, 
LL.D.; “Iwo Franciscan Mystics: Jacapone 
Da Todi and Angela of Foligno,’ by Evelyn 
Underhill. The book is illustrated by eleven 
plates and a frontispiece in color. It is a dis- 
tinective and valuable contribution to Francis- 
ean literature. 
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Westermarck on Marriage 

A Short History of Marriage, by Edward 
Westermarck (Macmillan. $3.50). Wester- 
marck’s great History of Human Marriage has 
been recognized as a standard work on the 
subject. This new book while based on the 
fifth edition of the larger work is not an 
abridgment of it. The Short History is more 
limited in its range, dealing with marriage only 
as a social institution. Westermarck contends 
that marriage in some form existed from the 
earliest times, and he traces here the origin 
and nature of marriage customs, and the sanc- 
tions and inhibitions that arose in connection 
with the institution. The closing chapter on 
The Duration of Marriage discusses underly- 
ing aspects of the question of divorce. Wes- 
termarck believes that monogamy is the high- 
est, and the permanent, development of mar- 
riage. He collects in relation to the institution 
a mass of information, and he possesses a 
power of simple directness and common sense 
in reasoning from his data that is not always 
so evident in studies in this field. 


Recent Fiction 


The Secretary of State, by Stephen Mce- 
Kenna (Little, Brown. $2.50). This is the 
second novel which Mr. McKenna has offered 
under the title The Realists. It continues the 
career of Ambrose Sheridan, great newspaper 
Owner, a power in Hnglish politics, who was 
the central figure in Mr. McKenna’s former 
novel, Saviors of Society. As a great political 
figure Sheridan is unconvincing. The policies 
which he advocates as a member of the Cabinet, 
to which position he has now attained, are as 
weak as his morals. As his wife wrote in her 
diary, “He has been fighting first-class battles 
for tenth-class objectives.” The reader can 
scarcely help debating whether Mr. McKenna, 
who, as nephew of a former Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, should have exceptional op- 
portunities for observation of England’s great 
men, really finds English statesmen as medi- 
ocre as this, or whether he has failed to depict 
that touch of genius that tradition associates 
with British political eminence. 

Three Lights from a Match, by Leonard 
Nason (Doran. $2.00). Written with the 
same racy, humorous realism that so instantly 
convinced the readers of Mr. Nason’s first 
novel, Chevrons, that the author was produc- 
ing one of the most accurate as well as enter- 
taining pictures of the American doughboy in 
France, Mr. Nason’s new book, Three Lights 
from a Match, triumphantly achieves the same 
effect. The American soldiers, in the three 
stories of which this book is composed, have 
a perfect series of adventurous episodes hap- 
pening so quickly and encountered with so 
much shrewdness, humor, and resourcefulness 
that the fast-moving narrative is a continuous 
thrill and delight. 

Pa: The Head of the Family, by Margaret 
Ashmun (Maemillan. $2.00). Grampa Barnet, 
or Pa, as he is called, while too old to work, 
still dominates his family because he is the 
owner of the farm on which his son’s family 
lives. The story is concerned principally with 
the marriage prospects of his granddaughter 
who is pathetically fearful of being an old 
maid. Pa thwarts her first matrimonial plans, 
but is outwitted eventually. Miss Ashmun re- 
veals herself as a subtle, penetrating, and ruth- 
less painter of the colorless and stultified lives 
lived by many in the isolation of small farms, 
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To Hold Joint State Meetings 
The state bodies of the Disciples and of the 
Congregational churches of New York have 


accepted the invitations of their respective 
churches in Wellsville, N. Y., to hold their 1928 
meetings in that town. 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Congregational Conference in 1926 a telegram 
was received from the Disciples suggesting a 
joint meeting in 1927. It was found inadvis- 
able to. hold the meeting this year, but the 
suggestion was adopted for 1928. Rev. B. H. 
Linyille, pastor of the Christian Temple, and 
rey. Robert G. Armstrong, pastor of First 
Congregational Church, were of the same de- 
sire to bring the joint meeting to their com- 
munity, and their respective churches cordially 
joined with them in the invitation. 

So far as is known, this is the first time 
that two state bodies of different denomina- 
tions have planned to have this type of fellow- 
ship. Parallel sessions will be held during the 
day, with joint platform meeting at night. 
A feature of the program, as it is already be- 
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ing worked out by the entertaining pastors, is 
a noonday devotional service at the theater 
for delegates and townspeople, to be addressed 
by noted speakers. A joint Communion seryv- 
ice will also be held. There will be a luncheon 
for the ministers of the two denominations, a 
laymen’s banquet, a women’s banquet, and 
other opportunities for getting acquainted. 

This joint meeting has no idea other than 
Christian fellowship between the two denomi- 
nations and a better mutual acquaintance one 
with the. other. It so happens that both or- 
ganizations hold their respective state gather- 
ings on the same dates—hence the suggestion 
of the possibility and the advantages of a joint 
meeting. Such Christian fraternalism can re- 
sult only in good. 


“‘New Ways for New Days’’ Theme 
of Washington Conference 


For their 39th annual meeting, Washington 
Congregationalists met at Olympia with United 
Church as host. United Church (Presbyterian- 
Congregational), Rey. T. H. Simpson, pastor, 
apparently is making a success of the federated- 
church program. The building for carrying on 
the united worship and work is centrally lo- 
cated—the former Presbyterian building, with 
the new Congregational community house across 
the street. Both parties to the federation seem 
happy and satisfied, worshiping and working 
together in the spirit of unity and keeping the 
bond of peace. They report that now for the 
first time they have money enough to pay their 
pastor an adequate salary, to meet all current 
expenses, to give each its share of benevolences, 
and to render a worth-while service to the com- 
munity. Wvidently there is still in Olympia 
plenty of need for united church work, for 
within six blocks of this federated-church cen- 
ter there are no less than ten Protestant de- 
nominations. But United Church is hopeful 
and keeps its latchstring out so that any other 
denomination can come into the federation 
whenever it so elects. 

Changing the date for holding the Conference 
from autumn to spring brought this year’s 
meeting forward six months. Yet the attend- 
ance was good and the interest in Conference 
matters keen. ‘New Ways for New Days” was 
the slogan. New ways in conference organization 
and business gave each of the six conference 
departments opportunity to discuss and con- 
fer separately each on its particular problems, 
and then report its findings to the full Confer- 
ence for final action. “New Ways for Think- 
ing Old Thoughts,” by Rev. W. D. Robinson of 
Yakima, was one of the high spots of the pro- 
gram. Wxperience in presenting old truths in 
new light were given by Rev. Messrs. J. P. 
Clyde, Paul Gates, and Clay Palmer. 

In connection with the report of Supt. L. O. 
Baird, the new associate superintendent, Rev. 
CG. H. Burdick, was presented in a brief but 
impressive ceremony, with prayer by Rey. 
D. H. Reid, a veteran in missionary and evan- 
gelistic service in the state. Dr. Burdick comes 
to his new position and service from the pas- 
torate of First Church, Walla Walla, and is 
well known throughout the Conference, having 
Reference to 
him has already been made in The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Dr. L. O. Baird, who has completed ten years 
of service as superintendent, called attention in 
his report to some of the changes that have 
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taken place in the Conference in the decade. 
Ten years ago the average membership per 
church in the Conference was 76; it is now 95. 
The Sunday school average attendance has 
moved up from 90 per school to 132. The 
average church support per ‘member has in- 
creased from $13.12 to $17.81; and _benevo- 
lences from $2.74 per member to $3.22. Cost 
of living has increased 70 per cent in the dec- 
ade; and while the increase in salaries has not 
kept pace with this increase in living, still 
progress has been made in the way of increased 
salaries. Ten years ago there were in the Con- 
ference 183 ministers receiving only $800 and 


‘house, and 18 receiving only $1,000 and house; 


now the minimum is $1,200 and house, and the 
average salary is $1,645. 

A change has come about in rural districts 
whereby better support has been secured by the 
creation of larger parishes. This new plan is 
radically different from the old plan of the 
“circuit rider.” Now an empowered parish 
committee representing several neighboring 
communities, meet and map out a program for 
the entire field, including several former par- 
ishes. This committee, a delegated body from 
the several parishes, distributes the proportion 
of salary each parish is asked to raise. Parish 
functions and activities are arranged by this 
committee. Several parishes of the Conference 
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are now organized on this plan. Rev. C. M. 
Clark ministers to the Vaughn, Lakebay, and 
Longbranch parishes. Rey. L. A. Sheffer serves 
Blaine, Pleasant Valley, and Ferndale. Rey. 
H. S. Wannamaker has for his parish Pend o’ 
Reille County. Results are seen in more ade- 
quate support of the work, higher salaries, bet- 
ter service and a saving of missionary aid. 
At times the choirs of one or more churches 
combine to furnish music at a special service 
in another church. This engenders good fel- 
lowship and good feeling. Good roads and 
the automobile have contributed much to the 
suecess of these larger rural parishes. ‘The 
most notable change in organization,” said 
Superintendent Baird in his report, “has been 
the introduction of the empowered committee 
system, the enlarged board of directors of the 
(Conference, making 12 out of the 30 directors 
women. Each association now has two of its 
aumber, one man and one woman, officially 
connected with the state management. These 
persons get monthly reports of the board meet- 
ings. With the moderators and the recorders 
they make a committee to which we are look- 
ing for the strengthening of the churches within 
each associational group.” 

Even those on the program from outside the 
state were full of the “new ways for new 
days”: Rev. Harry R. Miles of New York 
speaking on “New Ways in Missionary Meth- 
ads”; Dr. Alma Cooke of Lintsing on “The 
New China”; Prof. E. O. Sisson of Reed Col- 
lege on “New Interpretations of the Bible”: 
and Rev. Robert D. Hall of Rosebud Indian 
Agency on “The New Way of Winning the 
indian”—by love rather than by the machine 
sun. 

Resolutions relative to the government’s for- 
eign policies in China, Mexico, and Nicaragua 
pecasioned spirited discussion. As finally 
adopted, and published in The Congregation- 
alist, they quite generally voiced the sentiments 
of the Conference. 

One of the most interesting 
siyen over to demonstrating “a commonwealth 
=——£ many tongues, but of one spirit.” 


sessions 


Was | 


Five | 


apeakers, representing five nationalities doing | 
: Dp - 


missionary work in Washington, spoke of the 


contribution made to the church and religious | 


iife of the state by each of these national 
zroups. Rey. George Hein spoke for the Ger- 
mans; Rey. J. J. Huleen, for the Swedes: Rev. 
S. Tsubaki, for the Japanese; 
Vaananen, for the Finns; while Rev. F. W. 


Rey. Johannes | 


Shorter gave the American background for the | 


antire group. Above the groups 
1ational flags, with the Stars and Stripes in 
che center. Each group sang in its own tongue, 
‘Blest Be the Tie,” and then all joined in sing- 
ug it in English. 

- The young people’s banquet, Rev. Fred Grey 
eader, closing with the drama, ‘The Search for 
‘the Holy Grail,” put on by the young people of 
First Church, Tacoma: singing by the young 
xeople’s yested choir of United Church; the 
men’s banquet with addresses by Mr. Sam 
Stocking of Tacoma, Attorney Frank §S. Bayley 
of Seattle, and Rev. Robert Hall of South 
Dakota; and the women’s banquet. with ad- 
iresses by Dr. Alma Cooke, Mrs. E. L. Ely of 
[ochet and others, were occasions full of cheer 
ind promise. Among other addresses by women 


were those of Mrs. L. O. Baird, president of | 
he C. W. M. S., on the aims and dreams of 


he women’s society; by Mrs. F. J. Van Horn 
m new ways in missionary publicity; and by 
Mrs. I. L. McLaren on missionary literature. 

Dr. Joel Harper of Spokane preached the 
imnual sermon. The devotional hours 
nade much of each year. 
ion with the Lord’s Supper this year was led 
xy Dr. F. J. Van Horn. The necrology narra- 
ive was read by Rey. C. R. Gale, with prayer 
7y Rey. W. GC. Gilmore. Four ministers of the 
Jonference haye died since the last meeting: 


were their | 


are | 
The hour in connec- | 
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Rey. Messrs. Asher F. Palmer, Charles H. 
Curtis, Charles Everett Hesselgrave, Amos A. 
Doyle. 

The Conference did its business, wisely and 
expeditiously, guided by Mr. Sam Stocking, 
moderator, and Rev. Carl H. Veazie, assistant. 
Rey. W. D. Robinson is the new moderator, 
and Vera, Eastern Washington, the next place 
of meeting. Following adjournment, many of 
the delegates accepted Governor Hariley’s in- 
vitation to visit the new $6,000,000 state capi- 
tol. The Governor acted as guide and gave 
the delegates a personally conducted tour 
through one of the finest of the nation’s state 
buildings. “New Ways for New Days!” 
Northfield Missionary Conference 
The twenty-fourth session of the Women’s 
Summer School of Foreign Missions will be 
held at East Northfield, Mass., from July 12 
to 20. Women’s foreign missionary societies 
everywhere are especially invited to share in 
this progrgm of prayer, study, and discussion 
held on the unique campus of the Northfield 
School. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson will lead the 
Bible study, and the mission study will be con- 
ducted by such leaders as Mrs. Helen B. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Mary S. Platt, and Mrs. Lester 
MacLean, Dean of Women in Hartford Semi- 
nary. Several discussion groups will be held 
to consider the problems of methods. There 
will be a forum on the subject of interna- 
tional friendship, and there will also be sevy- 

eral addresses by prominent missionaries. 

Northfield has for years demonstrated its 
ability to combine the best in strong programs 
and in wholesome recreation. One has but 
to enter the campus in order to feel the influ- 
ence of its fine fellowship and high. Christian 
idealism. 
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From State to State with the 


News Editor 


New York Association Closes Year’s Work 
The Congregational Ministers’ Association 
of New York City and vicinity has just closed 
a yery successful year with increased attend- 
ance and interest at its meetings. Dr. Henry 
Lewis, after two years of efficient service as 
president, retires, and Dr. E. N. Hardy, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Tract Society, 
has been elected in his place. Dr. R. O. Har- 
pole was elected vice-president. Rey. H. S. 
Leiper was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


Parish House Is Dedicated 
at Fairfield, Ct. 

The First Church of Christ, Fairfield, Ct., 
of which Rey. J. H. Grant is pastor, dedicated 
its new parish house on Sunday afternoon, 
May 15. The building bears the name, The 
Child Memorial, in honor of Rey. Frank 
Samuel Child, D.D., minister of the church 
from 1888 to 1920. It is of colonial type, lo- 
eated on the lot adjoining the church building, 
finely proportioned and noteworthy for many 
refinements of line, color and artistic effect 
making for a delightful atmosphere and im- 
pression of distinction and charm. 

The building contains a large assembly room 
and numerous classrooms. At the stage level 
is another commodious room, separated by 
folding doors and stage curtain from the audi- 
torium, serving the threefold purpose of a 
recreation hall of basketball size, a dining hall 
with a seating capacity for 200, and a stage 
which becomes either a shallow platform for 
a speaker’s table or small group of performers, 
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“We predict that this small volume 
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Bishop Grose’s optimism is 
contagious, and his book will act as 
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ing in missionary conviction.” 
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WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best 
equipped schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. 


Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department— Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 

Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 

under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 
Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address ; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care The Congregationalist, Boston,) 
cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


VACATION PLACES 


Tyler’s Outlook, a good place for a healthy, 
happy vacation. Magnificent mountain setting. 
Plenty of home cooked food. For folder and 


rates, address George L. Tyler, West Newbury, Vt. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber residence. 
An attractive home for a mountain vacation; all 
convenienees, home cooking, reasonable rates; %4 
mile to village. Grand scenery, fishing, golf. 
Arthur H. Furber. 


Real vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best of 
scenery, Evangeline country. Americans have be- 

un to discoyer it. Rates this summer still ten 

ollars a week. J. E. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Digby Co., Nova Scotia. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage. 
Telephone Franklin 7345. 


The Heights House extends greetings to those 
who have been guests in the past, and solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 
the little hotel within visiting distance of the 
White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 
Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern's delightful home 


for visitors. Remarkable location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Unusual ar- 
rangements for groups or families. Very fine 
equipment in rooms and baths. Many private 
baths. All rooms with running water. Excellent 
dining rooms near. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 
Address: 1912 “G" St.. Northwest. 

Arbutus Farm, Dunbarton, N. H. <A quiet, 
restful place to spend your yaeation. Excellent 


table, fruits and vegetables in season, milk from 
tested cows. Electrie lights, screened-in piazza. 
Rates $12 and $18 per week, and transportation 
charges. Frank B. Garvin, R. F. No. 2, Con- 
eord, N. H. 


Private farm home opened for summer boarders 
from July 1 to September 6. All modern con- 
veniences. For further information write Mrs. 
Ernest Brock, Haverhill, N. H. 


PASTORATE WANTED 
———EEE———E EEE 
Ordained, Congregational. Considered a pleas- 


ing, forceful speaker, good organizer. Desires 
yastorate in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, or Nebraska. 
Pronbyterian considered. “C. N..” The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Minister. middle life, has served large Congre- 
gational churches. desires church paying $2,500 
and manse by September or October. Good 
preacher, mixer and organizer. College and 
seminary graduate. “Candidate,” The Congre- 


gationalist. 
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or, opening up to its fuller dimension, accom- 
modates a large chorus or cast for a play or, 
on Sundays, an adult class or adult depart- 
ment of the Sunday school. 

The deep gallery above the auditorium and 
overlooking the stage, separated by folding 
doors, affords assembly room and individual 
classrooms for the junior department. 

In the basement is an attractive beginners’ 
room; also club rooms, bowling alleys, and 
other recreational facilities. The beginners’ 
room and two junior classrooms are furnished 
as memorials. 

The cost of the building, $85,000, is being 
met by funds contributed by members on a 
widely distributed basis. O. C. S. Ziroli of. 
Fairfield was the architect. Mr. W. O. Burr 
was chairman of the building committee. 

The dedication service, May 15, was the 
more notable by reason of the participation of 
the Episcopal rector and rector emeritus of 
Fairfield and the assistance of the Episcopal 
choir. A unique feature also, was the cere- 
mony of acceptance of a handsome platform 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


Substantial Cape Cod home for sale. Ten-room 
house, large barn, 12 acres; fine lawn, perfect 
road, lovely views. Address Mrs. S., Box 61, 
East Orleans, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted: a housekeeper for family of two. 
Comfortable, quiet home. “EH. H.,’”? The Congre- 
gationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Party of four (two being children aged six and 
thirteen) would like to obtain board for August 
and part of September with private family or 
small boarding house in a quiet, attra¢étive sea- 
shore or country village within 150 miles of 
Boston. Please give particulars. “P. K.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost of Freedom,” “Life 
of Christ,” “Moses,” “Joseph,” “Esther,” ‘Paul,’ 
“Boy Scouts,” “Ben Hur,’ “Other Wise Man,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,’ ‘Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Bell and Flag,’ ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Billy Sunday,’ “In His Steps,’ “Yellowstone 
National Park.’’? Numerous Evangelistic Sermons 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order. Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Japanese goods consigned for summer sale. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Co., 200 Payson Ave., 
New York. 


Excellent training offered by The Meriden Hos- 
pital to young women who wish to become regis- 
tered nurses. New Hospital building. New 
Nurses’ Home in progress. Recreation and social 
life attractive features. Tennis courts. Affilia- 
tion with Yale University. Join September class 
now. Further details sent on request. Address, 
Superintendent of Nurses, Meriden Hospital, 
Meriden, Ct. 


Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beach St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Christmas Card Box Assortment—Don’t over- 
look this opportunity. Everybody buys boxed 
assortments of Christmas cards. We manufac- 
ture assortments of the finest quality at very 
low prices for agents to sell at a large profit. 
Start taking orders early. Write today for in- 
formation and prices. Colonial Beauty Line, 395 
Dwight Street, Box C, Springfield, Mass. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston, 


Want home work making candy ; growing bulbs 
and seeds: doing other things. Spare Time 
League, Shirley, Mass. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Elizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and_ receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold. Correspondence with hospitals invited. 
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table and chairs purchased in part by the com- 
bined gifts of local Catholic and Jewish friends. 
Rey. Claris E. Silcox, pastor from 1920 to 
1923, gave the dedication address on “The 
Church of Tomorrow,” an able exposition of 
the function and place of the parish house in 
modern church life. Greetings were listened to 
with pleasure from a former pastor, Rey. 
John E. Bushnell of Minneapolis, minister 
from 1884 to 1908. A poem by Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright in tribute to Dr. Child was 
read, and a further appreciation was feelingly 
spoken by Mr. Samuel ©. Morehouse, an in- 
timate friend and parishioner of Dr. Child. 


Rey. Frank Blomfield Retires 


After 40 years of faithful service in Congre- 
gational churches in Michigan and Vermont, 
the last 17 of which have been in Berlin, Vt., 
Rey. Frank Blomfield has retired at the age 
of 83. 

Mr. Blomfield’s influence has extended far 
beyond the borders of his parish. In the course 
of the years he has ministered to many people 
who have come as summer visitors, and he is 
known and greatly beloved by all the ministers, 
as well as the people generally who have had 
the privilege of living near him. Few men of 
his years have been so active and alert. Mr, 
Blomfield has ‘always kept in close touch with 
the current thought of his day. He is a man 
of independent judgment and open mind. He 
has always been progressive, while at the same 
time conserving all that is best in the past. 
His faith is serene and steadfast—the kind 
that quickens faith in others. He has been 
thoughtful and scholarly as a preacher, a faith- 
ful and sympathetic shepherd of his people, 
brotherly and an inspiration to his fellow min- 
isters. Mrs. Blomfield, likewise, has endeared 
herself to many, and has been a wonderful 
wife and mother. Rev. Stanley Blomfield, pas- 
tor of the North Church in Springfield, Mass., 
is one of their sons. 


Pays Tribute to Holyoke Pastor 


In conferring the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity upon Rey. H. B. Robinson, pastor of Grace 
Church, Holyoke, Mass., President Olds of 
Amherst said: 


Edwin Bradford Robinson, pastor of Grace 
Church in Holyoke: Graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege in the Class of 1896, and of Yale Divinity 
School in 1899; for more than a quarter of a 
century pastor of one of the very largest indus- 
trial churches in America; with a career that is 
a striking example of the church militant; an 
object lesson on the text ‘The word of God is 
the sword of the Spirit’?; a prophet as well as 
priest; bountifully ministering to the temporal 
and spiritual needs of men, women, and chil- 
dren who too often look up and are not fed; 
making yourself powerfully felt in the civic life 
of a large municipality; recognizing its good 
and attacking its evil; opening from year to 
year to Amherst undergraduates a field of serv- 
ice that makes it possible for them to share in 
many of the hopes and banish some of the 
hopelessness of those by whose handiwork the 
world must live; Hdwin Bradford Robinson, it 
is my privilege today to confer upon you a 
degree to serve as a label for that which you 
already are, a Doctor of Divinity. 


New Memorial Organ Is Dedicated 
at Lee, Mass. 

First Church, Lee, Mass., at the morning 
service on May 29, dedicated a new memorial 
organ. The old organ was installed in 1858, 
and had given excellent service for nearly 70 
years. It was last used in connection with 
the pageant ‘The Resurrection” on Waster Day. 

The new organ was made possible by the 
voluntary gifts of members and: friends of .the 
church, and many former members who had 
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emoved to other places, were generous with 
heir donations to the organ fund. A majority 
£ the contributions were made in memory of 
‘ome relative or friend. 

The speech of presentation on behalf of the 
onors was made by Deacon Edward S. Rogers, 
nd that of acceptance by the church by Mr. 
arl Wurtzbach. Rey. William H. Mousley, 
he pastor of the church, spoke on “The Min- 
stry of Music,” and Mr. Herman L. West, the 
rganist, rendered several selections that were 
vell suited to demonstrate the rich quality of 
cone of the new organ—‘‘Toccato” by Mat- 
hews, “Meditation” by Harker, and “Sere- 
nade’ by DuBois. 

The organ has been pronounced by experts 
1s one of the finest in Western Massachusetts, 
nd is excelled by but few in New England. 
‘t cost $12,000 and was installed by the Hook 
ind Hastings Company, the same firm of organ 
nakers from whom the original organ was 
purchased in 1858. 


New Bell for Connecticut Church 

The church in Northford, Ct., organized in 
-750, held a memorable service recently when 
i bell, presented by Mrs. Noah Linsley of Wal- 
ingford, was dedicated. Prof. Clara Smith of 
Wellesley College and Dr. M. BH. Alling of 
dartford, both children of this historic church, 
rave addresses on “Recollections and Prophecy.” 
Rey. F. J. Smith, rector of the Episcopal 
ehurch, spoke in behalf of the other churches, 
evealing a cordial, friendly relationship among 
he churches of Northford. Rey. Lyman 
Jooyer, pastor of the church, Mrs. A. L. Har- 
“son, and others, gave generously of their 
fort in the service. ‘The bell replaces the 
sne destroyed when the church burned in 1907. 


any Are Baptized at Children’s Service 

At the children’s day services in the Church 
of Christ, Milford, Ct., 27 children received 
he rite of baptism and 29 members of the 
‘aurch school, haying reached the age of seven 
‘ears, were presented Bibles by the church. 
The Masonic fraternity with its affiliated or- 
nizations was well represented at the morn- 
ng service June 19 and in the evening the pas- 
or delivered the baccalaureate address to the 
sraduating class of the Milford High School, 
iaving been invited to do this for five consecu- 
ive years. 


s Installed at Medford, Mass. 

On May 12, for the first time in the 40 years 
f its existence, Union Church, Medford, Mass. 
nstalled a pastor, Rey. D. E. Burtner. Dr. 
Zurtner gave a satisfying paper out of a rich 
xperience of 37 years in the ministry. So 
atisfying was it that the council did not ask a 
ingle question. He was born in Pennsylvania 
n a United Brethren household, and gave co- 
ent testimony to the value of Christian home 
raining. Graduating at Yale Seminary in 
890, he afterward did postgraduate work in 
jarvard Divinity School. He has served 
hurches in Clay Centre, Kan.; Boylston and 
‘wampscott, Mass.; Williamsport, Pa.; and 
ist October closed a memorable pastorate of 
8 years in the North Church, Lynn. Already 
is leadership has begun to tell in Medford. 
le has just been elected vice-president of the 
fedford Federation of Churches. The con- 
regations have increased, and a spirit of op- 
mism has taken possession of the church. 
‘wenty-one new members have been received, 
5 of them on confession. A new heating plant 
as been installed, and the auditorium has 
een redecorated. At the council Rey. Messrs. 
' ©. Richards, J. E. Whitely, E. H. Bying- 
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ton, H. J. Chidley, David Fraser, John Reid, 
J. H. Jenner, R. H. Bennett, and J. O. Paisley 
assisted in the installation service. 


Parsonage Is Built at 
Amery, Wisconsin 

The church at Amery, Wis., has just finished 
a beautiful new Dutch colonial parsonage 
which cost $6,000, including the lot. It has 
also greatly improved and decorated its church 
basement. The Sunday school, including cradle 
roll, has a registration of 180. Wifty-three 
members have united with the church since the 
coming of Rev. W. H. Medlar, the pastor, a 
year and a half ago. 


Announce Plan for Pastors’ Conference 
Arrangements have been completed for the 
tenth annual pastors’ conference to be held 
under the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation in Hartranft Hall, at the Seminary, 
September 12 and 13. The leader will be Prof. 
Rufus M.: Jones of Haverford College. Pro- 
fessor Jones is not only widely known for his 
scholarship and his spiritual qualities, but is 
always a welcome visitor at Hartford, where 
many students from Haverford and other in- 
stitutions of the Friends come every year for 
theological training. Professor Jones has taken 
as the general theme for the conference ‘‘The 
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High altitude too—1500 feet above the sea. 


How can we get it? 
of Coal.” 


That means steam heat from October to April, 
seven months; that means ten carloads of coal to buy this year; that means $250 for each 
car; that means $2,500 not in Piedmont’s Treasury now, when its coal should be bought. 
Answer: Ten of you send a check for $250 each, marked ‘For Carload 
As you sit in your well-heated homes next winter with your bodies warm, your 
hearts will be warm too as you think you are warming all Piedmont’s faculty and students, 
and cooking their food for twenty-one days—you all alone! 
mail and the order for Piedmont’s supply of coal for 1927-8, goes in—$250 each! 


Yours for warm bodies and hearts 


President Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 
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Deeper Nature of Man and Man’s Pxperience 
of God.” The alumni of the Seminary and 
members of the Pastoral Union, together with 
pastors of all denominations within reach of 
Hartford, are invited to these meetings, and as 
far as possible entertainment and lodging will 
be provided for those who ask it, up to the 
dormitory capacity. 


Installation at Roslindale, Mass. 

On June 9 at Roslindale, Masgs., Rev. A. J. 
Barnard was installed in the pastorate made 
vacant by the resignation of Rev. W. S. Hol- 
land. Mr. Barnard has a Methodist back- 
ground. He graduated from Oberlin College in 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

Prepares men and women for the various religious 

vocations,. at home and abroad. In addition to 

standard courses the School is notably equipped 

to “afford special training in numerous timely 


subjects, as for example: City and Rural pastor- 
ates, Week-day Church Schools; Ministry in Bud- 


dhist lands; Palestinian archeology (Excavations 
at Mizpah of Benjamin). 
Carefully directed field experience. 
Opportunities for self support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
New and commodious buildings. 
62d year begins August 15, 1927 


HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


California is a great place in which to study and live. 


Thoroughly Christian 


Vitally American 
With High Scholarship 


Surely ten checks by the next 


FRANK E. JENKINS, 
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Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. Doucras Mackenzig, President 
Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion serving an inter- 


national constituency. 


An old institution with history and traditions now housed 
in an entirely new plant of five beautiful stone buildings on spacious campus. 
ulty of 30 specialists and numerous lecturers. 


Fac- 
Case Memorial Library of 200,000 


_ volumes and pamphlets, rich in sources and special collections. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opens Sept. 26. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men, 

For catalogue and information apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


Thorough 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma, 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Outdoor life. 
winter sports. 17 miles from Boston. 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


Athletics and 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY 


A College Preparatory School. 115th 
year. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
100-acre farm. Co-educational. Separate 
residence for 1st year boys. Gymnasium. Play- 
ing fields. Outing club. Moderate rates. 
C. A. TRACY, A.M., Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 


Ss E A Pi N E S sobook of Permonatty 


THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. Three hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 
Write for illustrated booklets 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


filacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges, One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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1904 and has had four years of theological 
study at Harvard. After experience in evan- 
gelistic service under the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, he accepted a call to Elyria, 
Ohio. He served with the Y. M. ©. A. in 
France during the World War, and on his 
return to this country he succeeded Dr. W. BH. 
Gilroy as pastor at Hamilton, Ontario. In 
1923 he became minister at Elgin, Ohio, from 
which place he was called to Roslindale. At 
the service of installation, Dr. C. H. Williams 
of Jamaica Plain preached the sermon. Other 
parts were taken by Rev. Messrs. J. J. Walker, 
S. C. Lang, W. S. Holland, H. H. Byington, 
I. W. Sneath, A. H. Burrows, Carleton Easton, 
and W. P. Landers. 


Maine Pastor Accepts Massachusetts Call 

On September 1 Rev. H. P. Hughes, Yar- 
mouth, Me., will become pastor at Stoughton, 
Mass. He will succeed Rey. A. E. Martin, now 
of Memorial Church, Worcester. Mr. Hughes is 
of Welsh descent, having been born in Carnar- 
von. His grandfather was a Presbyterian min- 
ister and his father served Methodist churches. 
Mr. Hughes was educated at Carnarvon Col- 
legiate and North Wales University, with sup- 
plemental work at Chicago Seminary. Ordained 
in 1895, he has held pastorates at Fulton, N. Y., 
Framingham, Mass., and Woonsocket, R. I. He 
was called to Yarmouth in 1920, after service 
in the army and following the armistice, with 
the National War Council Industrial Program. 
At Yarmouth he has been a member of board 
of trustees of the Yarmouth Academy and a 
teacher of English. Stoughton offers a field of 
usefulness with a newly renovated and enlarged 
plant costing upwards of $40,000. 


Portland, Oregon, Dedicates Two Churches 
Congregationalism in Oregon is making sub- 
stantial progress and one yisible indication of 
this forward movement is to be seen in the 
five new church edifices that have been built 
in recent months from Ashland, in the ex- 
treme south of the state, to Portland, on the 
northern border. The two most recent dedi- 
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windows and furnishings will cost over $30,- 
000, not including the price of the site, is of 
Gothic design with high open-timbered ceiling. 
This is one of the few Congregational churches 
on the Pacific Coast that has adopted the chan- 
cel idea, with the cross as the focal point on 
the elevated Communion table. Above the 
cross is a beautiful and inspiring art glass 
window, a reproduction of Hofmann’s “Christ 
in Gethsemane.” Supt (Ci Hi Harrison 
preached the dedication sermon. Rey. John 
F. Dunstan is pastor. 


To Take Pastorate in North Carolina 

Rey. A. J. Brantley has resigned from the 
pastorate of the North Street Union Congre- 
gational Church, Medford Hillside, Mass., to 
take effect Oct. 1. Mr. Brantley became pas- 
tor of the North Street Church Jan. 1, 1925. 
During his pastorate a new edifice was built 
and furnished. The cost of the plant and its 
furnishings was $60,000. The church has re- 
cently installed a new Teller-Kent pipe organ 
costing $4,000. 

The membership of the church has increased 
in the past two years from 40 members to 245 
members. All the departments of the church 
school have more than trebled their enrollment, 
the present enrollment being 320. The various 
societies and organizations of the church have 
inereased with a still higher percentage. Mr. 
Brantley received the degree of S8.T.M. from 
Boston University this June and of M.A. in 
1926. He returns to the pastorate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in his native state, 
North Carolina. 


New Hampshire News 

The newly federated church at Marlboro, 
composed of the three Protestant churches of 
the community, Congregationalist, Universalist, 
and Methodist, has called Rev. H. J. Foot 
(Meth.) of Lincoln, and he began work on 
June 1. For six months previous the Congre- 
gational pulpit had been supplied by Rev. J. S. 
Gove of Manchester. 

At First, Nashua, Rev. E. F. Nauss, pastor, 


‘New HicgHLAND CHURCH, PORTLAND, OREGON 


cations have been in the latter city, Finnish 
Mission and Highland. 

Rey. Johannes Vaananen, whose parish in- 
cludes numerous Finnish settlements within a 
radius of 125 miles of Portland, has succeeded in 
building a $12,000 church to accommodate his 
rapidly growing congregation. The old building 
has been skillfully remodeled so as to form one 
wing of the new structure. Nearly 500 jubi- 
lant people heard Rey. C. G. Clarke of First 
Church, Portland, preach the dedication 
sermon. 

The Highland Church, which with memorial 


a director of religious education has been en- 
gaged in the person of Miss Florence C. Wards- 
worth of Brooklyn, N. Y., a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke, 1925, and the holder of a master’s 
degree from Columbia Teachers College. She 
was an assistant at Labor College during her 
course at Columbia, and has had experience 
also under the Hxtension Societies as student 
worker in Tennessee, and as assistant at Jube 
Memorial, Newark, N. J. 

At Gorham, a new oak baptismal font was 
dedicated and eleven children baptized at the 
recent children’s day service. The font is the 
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gift of members of the Libby family in mem- 
ory of their parents, Deacon Blihu Libby and 
his wife Elizabeth M. Libby. Mr. Libby was 
a charter member of the church, for forty years 
a deacon and superintendent of the Sunday 
school. Mrs. Libby was many years a teacher 
in the school, an officer of the woman’s circle, 
and for 40 years was in charge of preparing 
the Communion table. The font is a worthy 
memorial to the long period of devoted service 
of this couple. Rey. William Sinclair is pas- 
tor at Gorham. 


Correction 

In a recent issue of The Congregationalist, 
notice was given to the effect that the_ Rev. 
Godfrey Matthews, pastor of Mission Park 
Congregational Church, San Francisco, Cal., 
had resigned his pastorate. This statement is 
erroneous, due to the fact that Mr. Matthews’ 
letter of resignation was unanimously rejected 
by the church membership. Mr. Matthews will 
resume his duties with the church July 3, fol- 
lowing his summer holidays. “RD 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calis 


Corrin, G@. H., Federated, Greenland, N. H., to 
Union, North Reading, Mass. Accepts to be- 
gin’ Sept. | 

H»nupy, K. R., of Hast Lynn, Mass., to Maple 
St., Danvers. At work. 


* S ‘ 
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Maycrorr, H. B., Pinckney, Mich., to Lakeview. 


Accepts. 

Rocprs, R. H., to assistant minister, Harvard, 
Brookline, Mass. Accepts. — 

Rocnurs, H. W., Otsego, Mich., 
Accepts. 

Suarpp, JosppH, Willow Lake, S. D., to Clear 
Lake and Plainview. At work. 

SxipMorE, NATHANIEL, Saugatuck, Mich., to Ply- 
mouth, Jackson. Accepts. 

Stimson, R. C., Danielson, Ct., to Custer, S. D, 
Accepts. 


to Laingsburg. 


Resignations 
Bisuop, W. H., Red Owl, S. D. Effective June 1. 
CuaLMeErs, A. K., Dwight Place, New Haven, Ct., 
to First Presbyterian, Buffalo, N. Y. Accepts 
to begin Oct. 1. 
Goozrmn, A. R., Calvary, Oakland, Cal. 
JURGENSEN, WILLIAM, Millboro and Wewela, S. D. 
Effective June 15. 
MAGILL, THOMAS, Murphy, Cal. 
Spooner, L. A., First, Atlantic, 
Sept. 1. 
Tarn, W. A., Rio Vista, Cal. 


Ia. Effective 


Effective Aug. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Gootp, M. N., 0., and i., Union, Worcester, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. Francis A. Poole, Ph.D.; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. H. L. Packard, W. R. 
MeNutt, F. D. Thayer, Shepherd Knapp, E. W. 
Phillips, and I. BH. Tomlinson. 

Henuny, K. R., o., and i., Maple St., Danvers, 
Mass. 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. F. W. Merrick, 
W. BH. Jones, J. B. Glasgow, Garfield Morgan, 
Austin Rice, Harold Hickey, and K, R. Henley. 


Personals 
Dr. 
setts Conference, and in recent months supply 
pastor of the South Church of Pittsfield, Mass., 
sailed June 25 for four months in Europe. His 
Pittsfield work has taken half of every week. In 
addition Dr. Bailey has completed the editing and 
publishing of the general catalog of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and the book is ready for 
distribution. Mrs. Bailey and a sister share the 
vacation which will be spent chiefly in England, 
Switzerland, and Italy. During Dr. Bailey’s 
absence Rey. J. J. Walker of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society has graciously offered 
to do such Conference tasks as may need doing 
in the summer. 


Sermon by Rev. Elmer A. Leslie, Ph.D. ;_ 


H. L. Bailey, secretary of the Massachu- 


On their recent silver wedding anniversary, Rey. 


and Mrs. H. F. Smith of West Medford, Mass., 
were the recipients of a surprise basket of beauti- 
ful white roses. Hidden within the heart of the 
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jbouquet was a generous purse, the gift of the 
yparish. Mr. and Mrs. Smith sailed for Europe 
Mon June 25 with the American Seminar under the 
direction of Sherwood Eddy. ‘They expect to 
jreturn about September 5. 


Rey. HE. H. Chandler, pastor of Union Church, 
}faunton, Mass., has resigned, effective Septem- 
\ber 1. Mr. Chandler is planning to move to 
Woodstock, Ct., where he will devote his time to 
j writing. 


| The Presbyterian minister and people of 
Annapolis, Md., will open the doors of their 
chureh and of their homes to midshipmen from 
Congregational churches, if their names are sent 
|to Rey. 8S. E. Persons, D.D., the pastor, 192 Duke 
jof Gloucester St., Annapolis, Md. 


Quincy Point, Mass., recently marked the com- 
{pletion cf 45 years of service as deacon by Mr. 
Charles H. Sherburne. The morning hour was 
jdedicated to him: his favorite songs were sung 
jand the pastor, Rey. Carleton Easton, preached 
an appropriate sermon on “Faithfulness.” For 
{25 years Mr. Sherburne was also superintendent 
}of the church school. 


With the month of May, Rev. O. B. Githens, 
educational pastor of First, Fargo, N. D., closed 
his service, having accepted the call of the Amer- 
ican Board to the principalship of Amanzimtoti 
Institute at Adams, South Africa. The church 
gave Mr. and Mrs. Githens a reception and re- 
/membered them both with substantial gifts. A 
Silver coffee set was presented to Mrs. Githens, 
and a gold watch, with a $20 gold piece, for Mr. 
-Githens. The Fargo ministers gave a dinner in 
|_Mr. Githens’ honor. 


Ruth Richards, daughter of Rey. T. C. Richards 
of Medford, Mass., received the degree of Ph.D. 
from the graduate school of Boston University, 
June 18. Miss Richards graduated from Mt. 
Holyoke in 1918, and received her A.M. at Boston 
University in 1925. Her major was Biblical lit- 
‘erature and her minors were social ethics and 
religious education. She has served as director 
of young people’s work, and director of religious 
education at Dorchester, New Bedford, and East 
Boston. She is licensed to preach by the Woburn 
Association and has had a summer pastorate in 
Granby, Vt. She is supervisor of the daily va- 
eation Bible school in Melrose, Mass., this sum- 
mer, All the Protestant churches unite in sup- 
_porting the school. 


Henry B. Sell, a New York business man, son 
of Dr. Henry T. Sell, author of widely circulated 
books on Bible study, has just been decorated by 
the French Government with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. For the past six years Mr. 
Sell, in connection with his business, has been 
in Paris once or twice a year. He has come 
closely in contact with business men of Paris and 
has been able to be of service to them in the 
United States. He has also been of service to 
the French Government in connection with dele- 
gations which have come to this country. It is 
in view of these things that he has been honored 
for his service to France. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 


each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
MRS. MARY F. BABBITT 
Mrs. Mary French Abbott Babbitt, widow of 


the Rev. James H. Babbitt, died at the home of 
her son, Harold I’. Babbitt, in Hast Orange, N. J., 
on May 29, 1927. 

Mrs. Babbitt was born in Seabrook, N. H., on 
June 2, 1848, the daughter of Rey. Sereno T. 
Abbott and Sarah French Abbott. Her husband 
held pastorates in Congregational churches in 
Waitsfield, Swanton, and West Brattleboro, Vt. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt held important offices 
in connection with the religious work of the 
state. 


Since the death of her husband in 1903, Mrs. 
Babbitt has lived in Andover, Mass., and with 
her sons. 

She igs survived by two sisters: Mrs. B. F. 


Perkins, of Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. Francis 
H. Clark of Newton, Mass. She leaves four sons: 
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Dr. James A. Babbitt of Philadelphia, professor in 
Haverford College, Pa.; Winfred H. Babbitt of 
Honolulu and Manila; Harold F. Babbitt, of 
Hast Orange, N. J.; and Theodore P. Babbitt, of 
Cleveland, O. 


ARTHUR C. RYAN 


Rev. Arthur Clayton Ryan, D.D., died in Scars- 
dale, N. Y., on June 22, from pneumonia. 

Dr. Ryan was born at Grandview, Iowa, Decem- 
ber 28, 1879. Later he moved to Muscatine. In 
1900 he determined to prepare himself for the 
Christian ministry. He prepared for college at 
Wilton Academy, received his degree of A.B. 
from Grinnell College, and graduated from Ober- 
lin Seminary, showing marked ability as a student. 

In 1907 Miss Ruth Hoover and Mr. Ryan were 
married, and in September, 1911, they sailed with 
their little daughter, Blanche, now a junior at 
Oberlin, for Constantinople, where Mr. Ryan took 
up the work of an evangelist. 

In this work he traveled extensively in Asia 
Minor. The succeeding years were troubled times 
in Turkey. Much relief work was committed to 
his care by the Red Cross and the Near Hast 
Relief. When Turkey entered the World War in 
1914 he was again called to do important relief 
work in Constantinople. In 1916 war conditions 
forced him to come to this country. From 1917 
to 1919 he worked from the American Board 
office in Chicago, interpreting to the American 
people the struggle in Asia Minor and raising 
funds for relief. Many first came to understand 
the Levant and its struggles through his lucid 
and wise presentations. 

In 1919 the Ryans returned to Turkey, and in 
1920 he was chosen to take in charge the Ameri- 
can Bible Society’s agency for the Levant. 

There were days of most violent changes: 
famines, massacres, and exchanged populations. 
His constructive work in these staggering times 
led to a study of all the Bible work from Egypt 
to Scandinavia, with an eye to closer co-operation 
with other agencies. So remarkable was this 
work in the mind of the Bible Society, that, when 
he came home on furlough in 1924, he was asked 
to help in the New York office for a period, when 
the retirement of Secretary Mann made this neces- 
sary. His wide knowledge of the field at home 
and abroad, his judicial temper, his clear judg- 
ment, and his unwavering devotion to the great 
value of the Scriptures and worth of the Kingdom 
purpose, produced speedily the conviction that he 
must be kept in New York. He was made Sec- 
rary for Ways and Means Feb. 5, 1925. 

Two years ago, the Ryan family found a home 
and haven in a very beautiful spot at Scarsdale. 
In this home there gathered on the evening of 
June 23 a company of people, who on a few hours’ 
notice came with a tribute of heart and mind most 
unforgettable. Dr. BH. W. Cross, a seminary class- 
mate, Mr. Gilbert Darlington, Treasurer of the 
American Bible Society, and Dr. Alfred Williams 
Anthony, Chairman of the Board of Officers of the 


Scarsdale church bore intelligent and _ feeling 
tribute. Mr. Ryan had served as superintendent 


of the church school. Mrs. Ryan is president of 
the. Women’s Missionary Society. ‘Their life here 
for two years has given them the confidence and 
affection of their neighbors in a marked and un- 
usual measure. On the twenty-fifth the interment 
took place at Muscatine, Iowa, the home of both 
the Ryan and the Hoover families. 


Events to Come 


ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 


FERENCH, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 6-20. 
NorTHERN N@wW HPNGLAND SCHOOL OF RPLIGIOUS 


University of New 


H., Aug. 8-15. 


EDUCATION, Hampshire, 


Durham, N. 


Young People’s Conferences 
CauirorNita (Northern), Asilomar, Aug. 1-8. 
Iowa, Okoboji, July 2-9. 

Kansas, Manhattan, July 5-12. 

LOUISIANA-TEXAS, New Iberia, La., July 5-11. 

Micuigan (Southern) and INDIANA, Olivet, June 
28-July 8. 7 

Niw York, Blairstown, N. J., July 28-Aug. 6. 

NortH Daxora, Beulah, July 6-13, 

North Daxora, Velva, July 15-22. 

Soutw Daxora, Black Hills, July 7-14. 

Soutm Daxora, Yankton, 4aly 16-23. 
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TEXAS-OKLAHOMA, Waxahachie, Texas, July 5-12. 
WASHINGTON, Newman Lake, July 17-22. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 2-11. 

WISCONSIN, Green Lake, July 6-12. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 


Brete Srupips ar THe Norrurienp Horny, July 
5-30. 


WoMAN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 5-12. 
CONFERENCE FOR WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


Sociurins, July 12-20. 

CONFERENCD OF RELIGIOUS EpucaATiIon, July 21-30. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 30-Aug. 15. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTH, 
Aug. 15-22, 

BIBLE StTupinrs at THH Norrarienp Hornu, July 
16-Sept. 2. 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, 


1-8. 


PIRANIAN 


Aug. 


BROS. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 
Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing ? 


We will give them 
Careful and Expert Treatment 
based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


HOT and COLD WATER 


ANY WHERE---ALL THE TIME 


Farm, Seashore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 


without charge 
Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOTHER 


for Whooping Cough and Croup 
, use Roche’s Embrocation 


It is the quickest relief ever known 
for these ailments of childhood. 
Mothers have used it with amaz- 


ing results since 1802. Countless 
thousands endorse it. 
Just rub it on the chest. At once 


it loosens choking phlegm and 
breaks congestion. Then relief 
comes. Quick relief, also, for 


Croup, Colds and Bronchitis. 

Sold By All Druggists or 
E. Fougera & Co,, Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Props. 


AAGDRASAN ELS * pp ppesecesay 
ain 

! | Unrate. ii 
Te veever el 


\ Banish Pimples 


By ‘sing 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse | 
Ointment to Heal 


Try our new Shaving Stick. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
STUN Executive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporatien holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1. 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
pd Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
eiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee 
Rey. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and_ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and to the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 


This _Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information 


ad- 
dress the Commission on Hyangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K. Sanders, 


25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, ' 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Men’s Work 


Lewis, 
M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. 
X. 
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THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 


The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1926, 
2,298. Assets, $2,726,264. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, Dec. 31, 1926, $4,891,173. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children, Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1926, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 
Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rev. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam BE. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 
Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel E. Bmerson, Rev. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. J. Kingsley Birge 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Pnoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken : 


Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 
and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Hmma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including : 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Hxtension 

Society 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
astern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 801 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 

Chureh Building Secretary 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 

Secretaries, 

Rey. William W. Leete, 

Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments : 
City Work, Rey. Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. 
Kingsley 
Town and Country, Rey. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


Woman’s Department 


Otto C. 
M. 


Bowden, 


Harold 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, . * 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman. See. Oriental and Mexican Work 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Blementary_ Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer Woky 
Miss Mary W. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


Rev. 


Rev. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William W. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churehes. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick HB. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer; Rev. Asa Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. EB. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIBTY 
or MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
corre legacies written in the name ef these organi- 
zations. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
= the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Reorganized 
1922 


Inc, 


Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, 


| This Society reorganized 
/in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
~$t., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore HE. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Incorporated 
1829 


I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
-and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; 
Building, Boston. 


Sears 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS proyides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William _F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE Missionary Socipry oF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
qaush, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

_The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., Prestdent; GrorGE 
Srpnpy Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

HorRAcn G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
To Col. Charles Lindbergh 


By ‘‘Intruder’’ 
All Hail, America! 


Once more the spirit that gave birth to thee, 

And reared a race of conquerors uncrowned 

In all save excellence, now skyward bound 

Defies the elements o’er land and sea; 

Bids time and space and gravitation flee 

To Paris from New York. Nations resound 

With praise for you, air master, having found 

A way when others failed. Your memory 

Will live for this; but greater than the flight 

Is your unspoiled and thoughtful spirit, moved 

By others’ losses, rather than the sight 

Of mammon’s lure, or praise. With this in- 
grooved 

In all thy sons, my country, none can vie 

With thy undaunted spirit: Do or die! 


“Say, if a baby auk flies toward the mother 
auk, does he fly awkwardly?’—Virginia Reel. 


“Use the right verb in this sen- 


9.99: 


Teacher : 
tence: ‘The toast was drank in silence. 

Pupil: “The toast was ate in silence.”— 
Pathfinder. 


Small boy coming home from Sunday school 
told his mother that they had learned “a cork- 
ing automobile song” in class that day. 

“What was it?’ asked his mother. 

“Going home on high.’—Children, The Mag- 
azine for Parents. 


We heard of the sad case of a Scotchman 
who was engaged to a girl who became so fat 
that he wanted to break off the engagement. 
But the girl couldn’t get the ring off so he had 
to marry her.—Goblin. 


“Marriage is a pottery.” 

“You mean lottery, dear?” 

“No; I mean pottery—a place for making 
family jars.” 


To a Jewish ex-Service man an acquaintance 
remarked: “So you were in the Army, Ikey?” 

“Oh, I vas in the Army,’ was the proud 
response. 

“Did you get a commission?” 

“No; only my vages!”’—Tit Bits. 


“So this baby is a girl?’ beamed the rector, 
as he walked round the baby show. 

The proud father assented. 

“And this other one—is it of the contrary 
sex?” 

His wife’s eye was on him, but with no 
thought of the wrath to come he replied, blithely, 
“Yes, she’s a girl, too.’—Tit Bits. 


“Why did you get that fur coat four sizes 
too large for you?” 

“T’m a big man where I came from.’’—Wis- 
consin Octopus. 


“Tost your job as a caddy?” asked one boy. 


“Yep,” replied the other. “TI could do the 
work all right, but I couldn’t learn not to 
laugh.’—The Cross. 


“And are you any relation to Pat O’Rourke?”’ 

“Only very distantly; Oi was me mother’s 
first child and Pat was the thirteenth.”— 
Frith’s. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Wmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Bllison, President; 
Parker, Secretary; Elbert A. 


Rev. Fletcher D. 
Harvey, ‘’reasurer. 
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Where It Will Be Appreciated 


H’* many of us, who enjoy the constant 
blessings of pleasant homes, happy fam- 
ilies, many kind friends, and all the good 
reading we desire, realize how lonely are 
many other people, and how many unsatis- 
fied longings they have for the privileges 
which we enjoy? 

We have in mind such people as those 
whom you will find in hospitals, sanitariums, 
homes for the aged, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. 
C. A.’s and other institutions which are more 
or less satisfactory substitutes for real homes. 


Many of the people in such institutions 
are Congregationalists and would be de- 
lighted to have a chance to read The Con- 
gregationalist every week, but do not have 
that opportunity. Questionable propaganda 
literature is circulated freely, while many 
look in vain for such reading matter as The 
Congregationalist contains. 


Are you not interested in one or more 


institutions which do not have The Congre- 


gationalist when it would be appreciated? 
If so, why not subscribe for it for them? 
One can hardly measure the comfort, in- 


spiration and satisfaction which your gift , 


would bring to those of limited opportuni-' 
ties and unsatisfied longings week after week 
throughout the year. 


Send us $3.00 for a year’s subscription, 
with the address, and we will start the paper 
immediately. If you will send $8.00 we 
will enter your subscriptions for any three 
institutions which you may name. We will 
notify the institutions that you have sub- 
scribed for them or not, as you may desire. 


While this page is before you, fill out the 
subscription blank below, cut it off, and mail 
it to us with your check or money order 


today. We will do the rest. 


The fongregationalist 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Please send The Congregationalist for a year from date to the following institutions. I enclose $ 


in payment. 


Name 


Address 
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| In Pursuit of the Perfect Pastor 


By JOHN ANDREW HOLMES 


Great Motives—A Baccalaureate Sermon 
By HENRY CHURCHILL KING 


- Sidelights on General Wood in the Philippines 


By A. F, MOULTON 


Changing Phases of the Protestant Pastorate 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


The New Minister’s Philosophy of Success 


By “BOB” to “BEN” 


= 


i} G II 


Tay 


Maternal Influences in Social 


Evolution 

The Mothers, by Robert Briffault (Maemil- 
lan. 3 vols. $9.00 each, $27.00 the set). These 
ponderous and erudite volumes, running each 
to some 800 pages, are a veritable mine for 
the reader who is interested in anthropological 
lore and who finds the Uluminations of history 
and progress in a mags of neglected and, to 
present-day conventional experience, unusual, 
yet very significant, facts. Apart from the 
theories that the author upholds, his presenta- 
tion of facts concerning the primitive and 
Savage backgrounds of modern life and his 
account of moral and social ideas and practices 
in more enlightened eras and among more Civ- 
ilized peoples are ag interesting as they are 
valuable. The work is calculated almost to 
revolutionize one’s ideas, estimates, and con- 
clusions regarding many matters. To some the 
heterogeneous and changing aspects of morality, 
especially in relation to sexual and family life 
here presented, may be calculated to weaken 
the sense of sureness of Christian morality 
through enforcing the impression of the rela- 
tivity and formality of the moral life of hu- 
manity in this sphere; upon others, however, 
and among these we include ourselves, the 
effect of Dr. Briffault’s study, whatever he may 
have intended, is to quicken and intensify the 
sense of the vast progress marked by Christian 
conceptions and practice, in their highest as- 
pect, from the non-Christian evolution of 
morals. 

It may be said also, in general, concerning 
anthropological facts in relation to social and 
ethical theory, as it was said of the Bible in 
relation to theology, that anything can be 
proved by the appeal to the record. The facts 
are so vast and varied as almost to defy analy- 
sis and synthesis, and the conclusions that may 
be drawn depend upon so many factors of yal- 
uation and approach, that men of seemingly 
equal power of interpretation arrive at very 
different results. One is impressed with the 
spirit of Dr. Briffault’s work, with his unusual 
power of appreciating and stating facts, and 
with his ability to weigh evidence carefully and 
form his conclusions with well-balanced reas- 
oning, 

The title of Dr. Briffault’s great work, 
though appropriate, is not apt to suggest the 
exact nature of the volume. From the title 
they might be a study of certain mothers or 
of motherhood in some of its relations. Dr. 
Briffault’s work might be characterized as a 
study of all mothers and motherhood in all of 
its relations. A dominant theory, which is the 
result of Dr. Briffault’s investigations, but 
which appears in this work as a premise which 
he is presenting the vast array of anthropo- 
logical lore to prove, colors all that he has here 
written. This theory is that “all social groups 
are primarily reproductive groups, and that all 
forms of the social instincts are derived from 
the maternal instinct.” <A study of the matri- 
archate in all its forms and aspects and in the 
entire field of human life leads to innumerable 
paths of interest along which Dr. Briffault 
leads the reader with amazing skill and erudi- 
tion, After preliminary psychological and bio- 
logical chapters maintaining his theory, he 
turns to the fields of history and anthropology, 
surveying the relations between the sexes in 
various times and places. The remaining part 
of the work is devoted to an examination of 
current views and to a statement of the author’s 


conclusions. When one considers that the 
study of society has been pursued almost en- 
tirely from the standpoint of the patriarchate, 
the revolutionizing significance of a study of 
the magnitude and quality of this work can 
well be appreciated. Whether every conclusion 
of Dr. Briffault is justified, or not, his study 
is of profound value as a corrective. His main 
contention of the primacy of the matriarchate 
in social organization and development seems 
to us to be upheld by his facts; the question 
in our mind would be regarding the extent to 
which the matriarchate, in its formative in- 
fluences and operations, has been itself deter- 
mined and influenced by patriarchal concep- 
tions and power. Male influences and the 
power that males have exercised, and the whole 
psychology of the patriarchate, may have been 
strong determining factors even where the ma- 
triarchate may have been the. medium of their 
operation. 


General Religious Books 


The Orucified Jew, by Max Hunterberg 
(Bloch Pub. Co. $1.00). The author of this 
small volume purposes to study the events lead- 
ing up to, and the causes of, the crucifixion of 
Jesus, to prove from the pages of the Gospels 
that Jesus was loved by the Jews, hated and 
rejected by the ruling priestly family, con- 
demned by a Roman court for treason against 
Rome, and nailed to the Roman Cross by four 
Roman soldiers. In the course of his argu- 
ment he calls attention to the Judaistie heri- 
tage of Jesus, in education, patriotism, and re- 
ligion. He held that the priests high in favor 
with Pilate, venal and dishonorable, and Pilate 
himself, were the sole persons responsible and 
guilty for Jesus’ crucifixion. The story that 
the Jewish people had anything to do with 
securing Jesus’ death is nothing but a piece of 
pagan propaganda, which arose from hatred 
for the Jews. The book is not historically ac- 
curate, nor its temper good, nor its judgment 
of Christians just. This is regrettable at a 
time when there is a real desire for a better 
understanding between Jew and Christian. 

Qualifying Men for Church Work, by Ger- 
rit Verkuyl (Revell. $1.50). This book con- 
sists of a series of inspirational addresses by 
a field representative of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education who has had much experience in 
speaking to groups of young people. He feels 
strongly that the Church and the world sorely 
need Christian leaders, for upon them rests 
the burden of working efficiently, and carrying 
out the program of God. These addresses have 
a touch-and-go character, and deal with prac- 
tical ways of dealing with Church work. It 
will aid some pastors in their social engineer- 
ing tasks. 

The Problem of Evil and Sufferings, by Jere- 
miah Zimmerman (Stratford. $2.00). This 
is another attempt to justify the ways of God 
to men. The author insists upon a discrimina- 
tion between what God does and what man 
does, for many things are attributed to God, 
which are due wholly to man’s violation of the 
laws of God. He finds in man’s freedom the 
explanation of the worst evils and most poign- 
ant sufferings. Since most evils come from 
men, they can only be remedied as men are 
changed, so that they will live and co-operate 
with God. Stress is laid on keeping Christ 
and eternity always in view. This is a reply, 
not an answer to the question of eyil and 
sufferings, 
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A Soul’s Pilgrimage, by Charles F. B. Mic 
(E. V. Mitchell. $2.00). This is a reprint of , 
work first published nearly twenty-five year 
ago. The author was French by birth ani 
nationality, Roman Catholie in religion, a mem 
ber of the Jesuit order, and with a fine caree 
open to him, if he had remained a_ Catholic 
Through his passion for truth and moral in 
tegrity, he became a Protestant, and later al 
Hpiscopal clergyman. The book is good read 
ing. If there are roads to Rome, on whiel 
many travel into the Catholic Church, ther 
are roads also from Rome, and this noble sou 
walked thereupon. 

The Struggle of a Mind to we ‘Pree, b} 
Eugene M. Cosgrove (Stratford. $2.00). Thi 
is the life-story of a religious radical, a thor 
oughgoing rebel, an individual humanist, an¢ 
a mystic. He was a wanderer on the face 0 
the earth. He was born of Irish parentage or 
Scotch soil, lived his youth there when Calvin. 
ism was in power, and yentured on a sea voy: 
age to South America. Later he went t¢ 
Western Canada, and then to Chicago Uni. 
versity, finally emerging as a Unitarian minis. 
ter. His experiences as a Unitarian minister 
were interesting—if painful. The life-story is 
well told; it moves rapidly. Often it rises to 
real eloquence. Hig end is not yet. 

St. Mark’s Life of Jesus, by Andrew Sledd 
(Cokesbury Press. $1.00). Mark’s gospel is 
not simply a fragmentary collection of Petrine 
memorabilia, but is organized with great skill 
and the organizing principle has a strong Paul- 
ine color. This gives us the most compact and 
clear outline of the life, as distinguished from 
the teaching, of Jesus. From this standpoint 
the author, who is professor of New Testament 
Greek in Emory University, has written a: 
life of Christ for Sunday-school teachers and 
training classes that is in accord with schol- 
arship, not technical, but rather constructive. 
It is one of the Bible course volumes in the 
“Leadership Training” series. : 

An Outline Course in Bible Study, by Ada 
Thurman Terrill (Revell. $1.50). An histor- 
ical and biographical study of the Old and New 
Testaments, for students in secondary schools. 
It is literally an outline and nothing more. 
While there are no comments, the standpoint 
of the author is strictly conservative. 

The Adventure of Prayer, by Mabel N. 
Thurston (Revell. $1.00). Even today the 
modern disciple needs to ask, “Lord teach us 
how to pray.” Many people will welcome these 
little studies in the practice of prayer. Miss 
Thurston deals with the puzzles, the difficul- 
ties, and the hindrances to prayer. She dis- 
cusses honestly what prayer is and why we 
pray. This little handbook is fitted as a study 
book with daily readings and questions. It 
would be a fine textbook for young people’s 
classes, or even for a church prayer meeting. 

Ownership: God Is the Owner; I Am His 
Steward, by Clementina Butler (Revell. $1.00). 
This is the third book in the stewardship series 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the M. BH. Church. It is addressed to the 
“average woman” of the Christian Church, 
and is a mighty plea for tithing. It is greatly 
enriched by Miss Butler’s round-the-world 
travels and friendships. 

Sensible Thoughts, by Wf. George Cocks 
(Dorrance. $1.75). The author believes in 
an “evolutionary creative Power of the uni- 
verse,’ far removed from the Jehovah of He- 
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The Larger Mercy 


Great God, from whom these ages long 
The sons of truth have sought their light, 
Whose faltering faith thou hast made strong, 
And turned their weakness into might, 
To thee, in days of hearts grown cold, 
Of feeble will and dubious mind, 
We'd pray as prayed thy saints of old, 
That we thy grace and strength may find. 


Oh, answer not our prayers, great Lord, 
For days of calm, or lightened task; 
Nor to our ease-dulled souls afford 
The empty pleasures we would ask. 
In days of failure, trouble, fear, 
When we would seek release or rest, 
Grant us but this—to feel thee near 
And so find trial and burden blest. 


In paths that seek life’s barren lands 
Our stubborn feet in pride we set, 
Scorning the guidance of thy hands 
Toward precious things we sense not yet. 
O God, enlighten and uplift 
Our willful hearts thy ways to prove, 
Till we attain the perfect gift 
Of larger life within thy love. 
By Rey. Leonarp K. Smiru, San Marcos, Texas. 
%¥ ¥ 
If there were more crying from the depths there would 
be resultingly a deeper experience. 


An International Social Research Institute 


OCIOLOGICAL problems have become increasingly 

numerous and complex in the modern social order, 
Both Church and State have in various ways attempted 
to satisfy the needs which they have created. The con- 
tinuation committee of the Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work, which will soon convene in 
Winchester, England, is now sponsoring a plan for an 
International Social Research Institute, with head- 
quarters in Zurich, Switzerland. Through this agency 
a sustained and thoroughgoing attempt will be made to 
study and prescribe especially for European social and 
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industrial conditions, using Christian standards and 
idealseas the normal agencies for adequate and lasting 
treatment. This organization, if approved and allowed 
to function, will work in close contact with the Inter- 
national Labor Office in Geneva and will tend to unify 
the various Protestant organizations which are now in- 
dependently engaged in coping with economic and social 
difficulties on an international scale. It will seek to be 
without bias and partisanship, and will serve both capital 
and labor. 


The Late Dean Bosworth 

ITH tragic suddenness, following the celebration in 

honor of President King, the announcement of the 
election of a new President, and of the appointment of his 
own son to be Dean of Men, comes the announcement of 
the death of Dean Edward Increase Bosworth, Dean of 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, and associated 
with Oberlin for over forty years. Word concerning his 
death has reached The Congregationalist too late for ade- 
quate reference in this issue, but next week we shall have 
an estimate of his life and influence from those who 
knowing him well felt the vigor and beauty of his person- 
ality, and observed through a long course of years his 
deep influence upon students. 

Dean Bosworth was born in Dundee, I11., in 1861. He 
studied at Oberlin from 1879 to 1881, then took his A.B. 
at Yale and returned to Oberlin, taking his B.D. in 1886, 
and joining the teaching staff. From 1890 to 1893 he 
spent most of the time in studies abroad. He married 
Bertha McClure of Elgin, Ill., in 1891, and there were 
four children, three of whom survive. It is the elder 
son, Edward Franklin, who has just been appointed Dean 
of Men. Dean Bosworth was ordained to the Congrega- 
tional ministry and following a brief pastorate at Mt. 
Vernon, O., became Professor of English Bible at Oberlin 
and later Professor of New Testament Language and Lit- 
erature. He was Dean of the Faculty for many years and 
latterly has been Dean of the Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy. He is well known for his writings as well as his 
teaching, and for the blending of devotional spirit with 
that of the critical scholar. A recent book, What It 
Means to be a Christian, has had very wide circulation 
and much influence in Congregational circles. 
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““Let’s Go See!” 


“ZF ET’S GO SHE!” is the universal cry of the post-war 
crowds, writes Walter S. Hiatt in the July Century. 
Statistics convincingly prove that enormous increases in 
the number of people carried are shown by all the modern 
methods of travel. A relatively small sum suffices for 
the tourist to take what would have seemed, in years past, 
a very extensive journey. In the twentieth century we 
are experiencing something of that crowd wanderlust 
which was an important factor in the crusades, the re- 
vival of learning, and the Christianization of the barbaric 
Teuton tribes of the North. Travel hag always been one 
of the leading desires and interests of people of all 
nations, but never hag it been made so easy, and at no 
other time has it been potentially so capable of vital in- 
fluences upon social problems and international relations. 
Travel is a valuable element in education. Tourists 
are free to go wherever and whenever they desire. But, 
like all other freedom, this travel presents many responsi- 
bilities. Morbid curiosity, rushing around, and mere 
money-spending do not constitute real travel. One may 
easily take a long journey and yet return spiritually and 
intellectually, and even physically, unimproved in any 
way. Mr. Hiatt’s article suffices to show the tremendous 
increases in tourist travel, but it does not in any way 
concern itself with the problem of directing this travel 
intelligently to worth-while ends. This constantly in- 
creasing travel stream cannot go on indefinitely ag an 
undirected, purposeless invasion of countries by the 
masses of other countries. 

Tourist bureaus can advise their clients as to how 
and where to travel, but they cannot adequately assist 
the tourist who has nothing to travel for, and who expects 
through his trip merely to be able to say that he has been 
abroad. Tourists should catch the spirit and understand 
the genius of the countries which they visit. Education 
is not built up from the number of books cursorily and 
incomprehendingly read, nor from the number of places 
that rushed and excited tourists manage to retain upon 
their itinerary. It is built up from the values which the 
tourist makes his own. Criticism, serving much the 
same function in relation to travel that it bears in rela- 
tion to literature, will have to be developed in relation 
to travel, if, like books and reading, it is to play its 
highest part in education. 

% ¥ 

The address at the National Council of the Associate 
Moderator, which a correspondent criticizes, not only 
evoked widespread approval at Omaha, but has also 
been popular in other quarters. The Christian Leader 
published it in full, and the Nash Journal is publishing 
it in full in two installments in its June and July issues. 


The Rising Tide in the Schools 


NROLLMENT of students in high schools has in- 
creased from 1,600,000 to 4,000,000 in the last ten 
years, according to Mr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association. Summer school attend- 
ance has increased, in the same period, from 40,000 to 
250,000. School property now has a value of four billion 
dollars. Expenditures for public education have also 
increased from $750,000,000 to two billion dollars. The 
future offers great promise if the quality of education 
can keep pace with the wealth of materials available to 
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the students for securing it. We do not necessarily | 
spread or improve education merely by multiplying the | 
materials commonly associated with its public adminis- | 
tration. In the midst of all this exultation over the new , 
facilities made available for educational institutions, and 
over the number of students crowding into these institu- | 
tions ostensibly for the purpose of acquiring education, | 
we need to re-examine the nature of education. We know 
that the tide is strong and virile as it flows toward these | 
institutions; what we are now most concerned about is | 
its power and purpose as it flows as regularly from the © 
institutions. We are in danger of offering buildings and — 
courses of one kind and another to students who are ~ 
seeking something greater and less easily described than 
either—education. This lavish expenditure for educa- 
tion must be justified by something more than the ability 
of institutions to propagate certain true and essential 
facts and to put students through a prescribed discipline. 
If there is a rising tide in the schools there oughf soon 
to be, as its most significant result, a rising tide in S0- 
ciety which is moving toward higher and better living. 
¥ ¥ 

The poem by Rev. Carl A. Glover, pastor of First 
Church, Sterling, [ll., Z'ouched by the Eternal, which 
appeared in The Congregationalist of March 10, was 
copied a few weeks later in Public Opinion (London, 
Eng.), and a composer who lives in South Africa has 
requested permission to set it to music. 


Real Americanism 


UT of the present-day welter of Ku Kluxism and so- 

called “100% Americanism,’ which is not infre- 
quently actually 100% bigotry and prejudice, comes a 
fine and cheering example of real Americanism, which 
is to be credited to Attleboro, Mass. 

Six years ago a young lad, Artine Artinan, came to 
Attleboro from Bulgaria without knowledge of three 
sentences of. the English language. He was ambitious, 
and he sought an education and he was willing to pay the 
price for it. He had to earn his living, and he earned it 
by shining shoes. His mastery of English was very 
rapid, and from the day that he entered high school he 
made remarkable progress. At his graduation, this year, 
he was one of the twenty-two on the honor roll. He re- 
ceived the Washington and Franklin medal for excellency 
in United States history, and he has been editor-in-chief 
of the Blue Owl, the school publication. 

But the best is yet to come. He graduated as presi- 
dent of his class, and a news report states that he had 
been class president during the entire four years of his 
high school attendance. His fellow students had evi- 
dently recognized his character and ability and showed 
the quality of their Americanism in their recognition of 
a bootblack and foreigner, ambitious for an education 
and anxious to avail himself of the highest and best that 
this country represents in opportunity and service. 

In his address of welcome at the reception, in con- 
nection with the class graduation, young Artine Artinan 
himself expressed in the finest way this ideal of true 
Americanism. He is reported as saying: 

There is, perhaps, no one in the whole class who is 
more desirous than I of welcoming and thanking you, for, 


beyond any doubt, I have a great deal to thank you for. 
A little over six years ago, it seems but a very short 
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jtime, I came to the United States and to Attleboro. I 
was, as the term is applied, a foreigner, but to my great 
joy I soon found out that in this great country of democ- 


| 


jracy it makes no difference whether you are a foreigner, 
_j|it makes no difference whether you came from the “Old 
| World” or the “New,” so long as you are willing to learn 
American ways and customs. 

Since that time, Attleboro schools, supported by the 
taxpayers, have been teaching me the language and the 
jideals of my adopted country. 

There has been no discrimination whatever. 

Every opportunity has been given me to advance to 
the utmost of my abilities in school as well as in out-of- 
school activities. So I feel very grateful to this city 
which has given me such a good interpretation of true 
|| Americanism. 
| It has made me feel that really and truly America 
is another word for opportunity. 


And every day I realize more and more that “Oppor- 
_ tunity, opportunity full of promise, opportunity for rich 
and for poor, opportunity for home-born and for foreign- 
born, opportunity is the gift America gives her children.” 
Need we say that this gives one a thrill of satisfaction 
and hope? If all who come to our shores had the spirit 
| of this boy, and all, with or without his spirit, were met 
| in the way that these young people in Attleboro have met 
their fellow student, what great possibilities would be 
| before this country and with what immeasurably greater 
| success would we be attaining to that ideal basis upon 


iehich this nation is founded! 


| 


Criminals! 


i DISTRESSING report which seems to indicate the 
official and formal elevation of law and duty above 
the high considerations of humanity that law and duty 
~ ought to serve, comes from Ossining, N. Y. The report is 
- concerning three unidentified canoeists who fought a 
fifteen-minute battle with death off the walls of Sing Sing 
Prison while 1,200 convicts, restrained by the prison 
- guards, looked on helplessly. The inmates were in the 
yard for morning exercises when the canoe overturned 
and the three men, whose lives were lost, were thrown 
into the water. The statement is that there was an in- 
stinctive movement among the uniformed prisoners to- 
ward the rescue of the victims, but the rifles of the 
guards threatened action, and the men were allowed to 
drown. The situation was so much worse in view of the 
fact that one of the three canoeists went down for the 
last time only fifteen feet from the end of the wharf where 
the guards and convicts looked on. 

Warden Lawes is reported as expressing regret that 
word of the accident did not reach him promptly. He 
stated that he was the only official of the prison who is 
allowed by law to exercise discretion in such a situation, 
and that had he known in time he would have permitted 
some of the stronger convicts to attempt a rescue of the 
men whose lives were lost. It seems, however, to have 
been a case where, even contrary to rule, a guard would 
have been justified in allowing some prisoner or prisoners 
to have attempted the rescue, even at the risk of the 
prisoner’s escape. The incident may illustrate the effec- 
tiveness of discipline, but it suggests the limits of law and 
discipline where higher considerations of life and hu- 
manity are at stake. 

A phase of the tragedy was the profound effect upon 
the prisoners, all said to be “hard-boiled” criminals. It is 
reported that some of the convicts cried and that many 
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were unable to eat at dinner, although it was the Fourth 
of July and one of the three days in the year when a 
chicken dinner is served. 

The incident recalls the story which the late Prince 
Kropotkin tells in one of his books, of a French criminal 
who escaped from prison only to surrender his liberty 
in a deed of humanity. He had made good his escape 
and eluded all attempts at his recapture, and had been 
hiding for several days on the outskirts of a French vil- 
lage when a woman came to the window of a burning 
house, crying that her child was in danger. The criminal 
came from his hiding place and at great risk to his own 
life saved the child, only to lose his freedom and go back 
to prison. 

One has no sympathy with the sentimentalism that 
belittles the serious aspect of crime, or that under- 
estimates the nature of criminal tendencies, but often- 
times there are incidents that remind us that we have 
been as ineffective in drawing out and in bringing to 
triumph the impulses of good that are often found in the 
hearts of men who because of their actions might justly be 
characterized as “bad,” as we have been in actually deal- 
ing with crime. Perhaps we shall never solve the problem 
of crime until we have solved this deeper and more diffi- 
cult problem of the criminal. Modern society in its 
dealing with the criminal might well set before itself the 
ideal in which an ancient prophet sensed the nature of 
the grace of God. “A bruised reed will he not break, 
and a dimly burning wick will he not quench: He will 
bring forth justice in truth.” 


Naval Disarmament 


N June 21 the Geneva Conference on Naval Arma- 

ments arising out of the invitation of President 
Coolidge, on behalf of the United States, began its 
sessions. Great Britain and Japan are the only other 
countries represented as members, but Italy is repre- 
sented by an observer, who may become at any time an 
active delegate, and France may possibly follow Italy’s 
example. 

At the moment of writing Great Britain’s attitude 
has created hopes that the Conference may have very 
definite and favorable results. If the three members of 
the Conference agree upon definite and large projects of 
disarmament, major powers that failed to come in would 
be placed in an embarrassing position; for world public 
opinion has become increasingly a power, and no nation 
will lightly accept the position of standing in the way 
of any definite step that tends toward peace, or even 
to the limitation of conflict in case of war. 

We are convinced that the reduction of armaments 
is a step of decided value, which, if attainable on any 
adequate proportions, would mark great practical prog- 
ress toward world peace. Of course, to the Christian 
nothing short of the permeation of the world with the 
spirit of Christ can ultimately and finally solve the 
problem of strife between man and man, between group 
and group, and between nation and nation. But the 
Christian spirit ig not something that can be arbitrarily 
enforced. It is voluntary in its operation, and while 
we await the increasing dominance of Christian influ- 
ence in the affairs of men, everything that limits the 
range and lessens the intensity of possible outbreaks of 
violence is a decided gain, In fact, even were the nations 
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to develop more effectually courts of international justice, 
there would always be a danger of the decrees of such 
courts being disregarded if a nation’s armament were 
sufficient to tempt it to regard treaties and court judg- 
ments as scraps of paper. Just as in private life and in 
small communities the development of law as a means 
of settling disputes went hand in hand with the aban- 
donment of gun-toting, so in international affairs the 
development of the spirit of peace and the furtherance 
of international processes of law and order must go 
hand in hand with agreements for disarmament. The 
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professed desire of the nations for peace and good will — 


can mean little as long as they continue fully armed 
against one another. And no matter how far peace move- 
ments progress in theory and expression there will always 
be a serious menace to peace while nations continue in 
the rivalry of armaments and military establishments. 

By all means, no matter how high and distant the ul- 
timate goals of peace that we set before us, let us strive 
with all our might for further limitation of armaments, 
and hope that this effort instituted by President Coolidge 
may prove productive of real results. 


In Pursuit of the Perfect Pastor 
A Contributed Editorial by John Andrew Holmes 


ANY perspiring pastoral committees are at present 

out in search of the perfect pastor. While this 
lovely person has not as yet been sighted, these commit- 
tees are becoming clearer and clearer as to what he will 
be like when they find him. 

In the first place, he must be a great organizer. He 
must be greater in this respect than any general, since 
the general is in position to command, and can court- 
martial everybody else for disobedience, whereas if the 
minister assumes any authority, he will himself be dis- 
charged. He must be greater than any circus manager, 
because that marvel among field marshals has money with 
which to pay all his men, whereas all the minister’s men 
are paying him, and some are threatening to quit, so 
that they must be handled like sensitive plants. He 
must be greater than any captain of industry, because 
the minister’s workers all walk out on him about 12.30 
every Sunday, and do not report again for service until 
the next Sunday at 11, or perhaps till Easter, 

In the second place, he must be a great pastor. He 
should call on each of his 1,500 members once a month, 
which means 18,000 calls a year. He should visit all 
the friends, relatives, and neighbors of the members 
more often than even the members themselves—especially 
visiting the 300 different strangers and well-wishers who 
drop in at each service, which means, let us estimate, 
82,000 additional calls, or 100,000 altogether. As only 
once in ten times does he find a person at home when 
he calls, a million calls a year will cover all the neces- 
sities of the case. This, at first thought, seems many, 
but so little will be said either by caller or “callee” that 
will be calculated to burden the intellect, that he can 
be thinking of something else at the same time. 

In the third place, he must be a great joiner and 
clubman, belonging to the Country Club, the Rotary Club, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Masons, the Legion, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Republican Party, and ninety-four 
other organizations to round out the even hundred. He 
must take an active part in each of them, except when 
sitting on boards of a charitable, educational, or super- 
fluous character. He must also be ready to stand and 
deliver an address on any, or perhaps every, day, when 
he is called upon by the various organizations, which 
have trained themselves to expect their entire weekly 
program without money and without price. 

In the fourth place, he must be a great preacher. 
Greater than Chalmers, because Chalmers required time 


for preparation, while the perfect pastor is scarcely 
allowed time for delivery. Greater than Beecher, be- 
cause he must wax as dramatic as the famous Brooklyn 
divine, without permitting himself to clash with current 
wrongs. Greater than Edwards and Brooks, because he 
must not use a manuscript, but must speak right out 
from his heart and lungs. Greater than Jeremiah, be- 
cause, in spite of all the idols he sees his people wor- 
shiping, he must maintain his optimism. Greater than 
Paul, because he must say nothing that might get him 


into jail for disturbing the prejudices of the people, thus — 


scandalizing the parish. Greater than Jesus, because 
Jesus also was always getting into trouble with the 
Pharisees, and the perfect pastor must be popular with 
everybody. Besides, at stated intervals he must wax 
eloquent, and a minister as simple and natural as the 
Master could hardly be called a pulpit orator. 

Fifthly, he must let the other ministers do all the 
writing and reading of religious books and articles, since 
the leader of a great modern church has no time to 
waste on such matters. By saving twenty-four hours 
a day at this point, he should have just so much more 
time to hustle about on his feet and push things. 

There recently fell into my hands a masterly state- 
ment prepared by a pulpit committee in search of a 
pastor. It was entitled, “The Kind of Minister Our 
Church Requires.” This remarkable document embodied 
everything which could be set down as a necessary, a 
comfort, or a luxury in the pastoral office. It might 
have been entitled, “The Compleat Pastor.” Indeed, it 
was more than that. It began by describing a perfect 
man, and then it specialized on the qualities of an ideal 
pastor, priest, preacher, social genius, politician, pro- 
moter, manipulator, friend of little children, and per- 
former of attractive stunts. This document was duly 
signed by the eighteen members of the committee, and. 
was adopted by the church as a whole. 

This done, there remained nothing whatever to do, 
except merely to secure a pastor who could embody such: 
a platform. In little more than a year he was found.. 
He remained six months. When I inquired about him, 
everybody interviewed threw up his hands, shrugged his- 
shoulders, and heaved a sigh. There was only one pos-. 
sible conclusion. 
came among his people, and found that they were not 
likewise perfect, he became afflicted with nostalgia—and| 
departed between days. 


Obviously, when this perfect pastor: 


| 
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From Our Western Editor 


E of the Middle West have envied California her 
climate, her fruit, her good roads, and her progres- 


jsive government, but we have been content to get along 


without her superabundance of fakirs. We have enough 
of these already. Every Sunday Spiritualists and others 
of their stripe have columns of publicity in the daily 
papers of most of the cities of the Middle West. Still, 
for variety and real freakishness in fakirs, we can’t at 
all keep up with the Coast. 

Perhaps this state of affairs has caused Los Angeles 
to take pity upon us. Anyway, the city has loaned us 
Aimée, and we are a little afraid that she may become 
a permanent possession. She has settled down in Chicago 
as if she expected to stay. She is seeking a foothold by 


conducting a series of meetings in the Coliseum, and it 


minister to his pulpit. 


a 


is reported that large crowds hear her, afternoon and 
evening. She is advertising for a choir of a thousand 
voices, and she will probably secure it. It is reported 
that she spoke yesterday in the tabernacle at Zion City, 
upon invitation of Wilbur Glenn Voliva, the overseer. 
I do not remember that Mr. Voliva, who is the successor 
of John Alexander Dowie, has ever invited any other 
Perhaps no one was orthodox 
enough until Aimée appeared. It has been suggested that 
Voliva is changing his methods. The newspapers have 
hinted at friction in Zion. There have apparently been 
controversies over selling land holdings and the handling 
of the police department. Anyway, Aimée seems to have 
been invited to speak for the Zionists. It is also reported 
that she will attend a dance in a noted amusement garden. 
That she is to do this makes the invitation of Voliva the 
more difficult to understand. 

Many wonder why Aimée left Los Angeles. She was 
so successful with her church of 25,000 members that 
folks can’t understand why she should leave all and come 
to Chicago, a city known as the graveyard of preachers. 
Did the publicity she received a year ago destroy her 
influence in the City of the Angels? Was she guilty of 
the wrongdoing of which she was accused? Did she have 
a fit of mental aberration that led her into such an 
embarrassing position? These are questions often asked 
in this section but never satisfactorily answered. Cali- 
fornia has been as careful to protect Aimée in all this 
as the state has been careful to protect’ the reputation 
of its weather. Aimée’s course in the Middle West will 
be watched with unusual interest. A lot of church people 
ag well as many non-church people believe her to be a 
mountebank, while many of both these classes hold that 
she is a saint of God, greatly persecuted. The acid test 


of time will tell the story. 


The Man on the Flagstaff 
One of our missionaries who has just returned from 
six years in China judges that the people of America 
pray less than any other people in the world. Our re- 
sponse to this would probably be that we do not mix 
superstition with our praying. I wonder if this is ab- 
solutely true. Anyway, the attitude of this day in 


‘America set over against the attitude of a former day 
in other countries is shown by the incident of the man on 
‘the flagstaff. Joe Powers, a Chicago youth, is sitting on 
the Morrison Hotel flagpole, 617 feet above the sidewalk. 
‘People stand in crowds on every corner from which the 
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flagpole is visible, watching Powers and asking questions. 
The inevitable question asked is, “Why does he do ite 
The answer is, “He is doing it to make a record—to beat 
‘Shipwreck’ Kelly of New York.” Kelly stayed up twelve 
days, and Powers is now on his fourth. The weather was 
blistering hot, the first two days of his experience, and 
his suffering must have been considerable. The heat 
wave was broken by a drenching rainstorm that gave 
him a good wetting. He sits in a chair drawn to the 
top of the flagpole, and he is bound in to prevent his 
falling when he sleeps. Attached to his chair is a pail 
which he lowers by a rope to the base of the flagpole to 
secure his meals. When he wishes to communicate with 
the world he shouts to the watchers at the base of the 
pole. A small radio has been installed for his benefit, 
and he passes some of the time by counting the automo- 
piles passing on Madison Street, more than 600 feet 
below. It has been currently reported that Powers is 
to have $15,000 if he sticks to the pole two weeks. Re- 
ligionists of old stayed on pillars for years at a time for 
the sake of religion; Powers is staying for notoriety and 
filthy lucre, if the reports of the street are true. If we 
contrast those men of old and Powers, as a basis of 
judgment, which way are we going and what is the goal? 


Hiring and Firing 


Without doubt, one of the most sinister aspects of 
modern industry is the facility with which employees 
have been hired and fired. The tragedy and heartbreak 
of it have been present in industry from the beginning, 
and certain aspects have been especially bad in modern 
industry. 

Montgomery Ward and Company have eliminated the 
old system, calling it antiquated and wasteful, and they 
have substituted for it a personal relationship with their 
employees. Before they adopted the new system, the cost 
of their labor turnover was more than $1,000,000 annu- 
ally, while under the new one it has been reduced to 
about $300,000. The officers of the company claim that 
real progress can be made only with a stable organiza- 
tion of employees, well trained, working under sanitary 
conditions, adequately paid, and well understood and 
fellowshiped by those under whom they work. 

Formerly, the company discharged hundreds and even 
thousands of employees during periods of slack business. 
Now the surplus employees get a leave of absence, usually 
for thirty days, but in any event for a definite period. 
They still remain employees with the benefits and privi- 
leges of medical care, insurance, and vacation. Iti, 
through long continued depression, an employee is let 
go, he is given a card that entitles him to first considera- 
tion for re-employment by the company. 

The company estimates that the minimum cost of 
training a clerk is fifty dollars. Under the old method 
trained employees were lost during the slack season, and 
when the rush came new ones had to be trained at great 
cost. A rule has also been established that no employee 
can be discharged without the consent of the employment 
department. In the discussion of the whole matter the 
personality, the situation, and the needs of the individual 
are made central. The company has also arranged to 
have new employees treated almost as guests the first 
day of their work. They are taken about the plant and 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


Naturally, a good deal of enthusiasm was shown at 
the Laymen’s Dinner in Omaha when the announcement 
was made that Mrs. Lindbergh and her husband had 
been married by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, and that she, 
now known to all the world as the mother of her famous 
aviator son, was a graduate of Carleton College. The 
claim was made that in some sense, at least, Lindbergh 
was given to the world by the Congregational fellowship! 


Tagore Designates Best 
Missionary Attitudes 


RITING concerning a memorable visit with Rabin- 

dranath Tagore, Ralph Richard Keithahn says: “Soon 
I put the question which we wanted this outstanding 
Indian leader to discuss. ‘How can we, who come from 
the West, best help India?’ The figure before us leaned 
forward. And for the next three-quarters of an hour 
he spoke as from his own soul. It was an hour never 
to be forgotten. He started in by telling us of his own 
experience in China. In his stay there he was not able 
to learn the language. He felt that he did not under- 
stand the mind of the people. Yet at the same time, 
as in other places, he felt at one with the people. He 
felt ‘at home.’ Then he went on also to say that we 
should come. We should live with the people. We should 
be one with them. ‘There is no fundamental difference 
between peoples; at least I do not think there is. There 
is one humanity.’ This phrase, ‘one humanity,’ was used 
over and over again. Then he went on to say that as 
we lived with the people we should live simply, as simply 
as possible. We should be sympathetic with them, with 
their customs, with their ways of doing things. All too 
soon an hour had passed. ‘The Poet’ had been so gen- 
erous with his time that it seemed unwise to use more. 
We suggested that we should leave. He took our hands 
in both of his. He gave us his blessing. We went away 
feeling that our souls had come in contact with one 
who is close to God. What had been said was simple, 
but how fundamental!” 


Returning Good for Evil 
Saves Life 

Hi following striking paragraph is from a letter by 

C. Stanley Smith, Presbyterian missionary of Nan- 
king, concerning his experiences during the Nanking riot: 
“The only thing that saved my life from one fiend, and 
later from another young fellow dressed in civilian clothes, 
but carrying an automatic revolver, was the fact that I 
showed no fear of them and literally carried out the in- 
junctions of the Sermon on the Mount. The fiendish 
soldier called me a “wan kwoh nu” (a destroy-country 
slave), and slapped me on the face. I thanked him and 
offered the other cheek. He did not strike. A little later 
this same individual struck me a savage blow on the 


right side of my chest with the butt of his rifle. I 
offered him the left side, but he did not renew the stroke. 
He demanded that I be tied up and led away to be shot. 
I picked up a coolie’s belt from the sidewalk and, wrap- 
ping it around my waist, I offered one end to him to 
tie me up with. He did not take it. He was evidently 
nonplused by such behavior, for he and his group de- 
parted without taking my life. I walked out of the gate 
with some of them, talking with them about their homes 
in Honan. They became quite sociable in the course of 
a short walk, but had I continued on with them I do 
not know what would have happened to me. They might 
have protected me from another group or they might 
not. 
house.” 


New Rival for 
Babel’s Tower 


A LETTER from one of the faculty at the American 
Woman’s College in Constantinople speaks of a 
recent play given by the seniors of Robert College. She 
says: “I was amused by the international complication 
in the performance. To begin with, they used an English 
translation of a Norwegian play. It was given in an 
American college in Turkey by a cast composed of 
Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Albanians, and Turkish 
actors. In spite of its difficulty, it was very creditably 
done. The crop of plays here precedes the blossoms 
every year.” 


“No Hindu Leaders 
Ever Did That’ 
| eet ALDEN H. CLARK, principal of United Divinity 
College, Ahmednagar, has had an experience show- 
ing the effect of past service in Ahmednagar on his 
present work. A group in Mirajgaon, a town thirty- 
three miles from Ahmednagar, appealed to him to go 
with them to the county seat to help settle a serious 
quarrel with a neighbor and take it out of court. Nine 
years before, this group had been in desperate trouble. 
They had lost favor with the British official of the dis- 
trict, and he was proposing to take away their govern- 
ment employment, and with it its perquisites affecting 
the honor of the community. Believing this too severe 
a punishment, Mr. Clark had intervened on their behalf. 
He had to use a good deal of persuasion with the official, 
a friend of his, but the latter had finally canceled the 
order, to the great joy of the people. And because of 
the influence that this act had given him, Mr. Clark was 


able to persuade the quarreling parties to come to an’ 


agreement and withdraw the case from court. That noon 
a young Christian police official invited him to a feast. 
Ten years before, Mr. Clark had secured for him a posi- 
tion, from which he had risen to his present post. The 


Anyway I will never know, for I returned to the 


‘ 
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feast was his way of saying “Thank you.” But the best 
“was to come a few days later when the people of the 
county seat asked to have work started there, and said 
that they wanted to become Christians. “You came fifty 
‘jmiles to settle a quarrel. None of our Hindu leaders 
ever did that,” they said. 


Couldn’t Forfeit Name 

Even for Education 
PEAKING at the Near East Relief Dinner at Omaha, 

Dr. Barton told a most striking story of one of the 
} young men under the care of the Near East Relief. It 
4seems that a certain wealthy Australian lady wanted 
1 to adopt a young lad from one of the orphanages and 
‘to give him a complete education and start in life, pro- 
' vided he would accept the name of her deceased husband. 
The proposal was made to a particularly fine young 
_Armenian lad. He seemed impressed, but gave no re- 
sponse. The following day, he came back to the offices 
| of the Near East Relief and told briefly of how he had 
seen the death of his father and mother, the destruction 
| of his home, and the breaking up of the whole community 
_in which he had been brought up. Said he: “My name 
is all that I have left of my home—the only thing that 
is bequeathed me by my father and mother. I cannot 
| give up this last link with the past, with my home, and 
my church. I was baptized by that name, and it seems 
to me I ought to keep it.” So, without further words, 
he relinquished a trip to the New World, the opportunity 
for an education, and a start in life, at the expense of 
his unknown friend. We do not know what the friend 
did when the story was told her, but we rather suspect 
that she said, “Come on, anyway, and keep that name of 
yours with my unqualified blessing!” 


-By Way of Correction 
| i the issue for May 26 it was stated that Dr. Augustus 
Field Beard had preached on his ninety-fourth birth- 
day in South Norwalk, Ct. It should have been the 
) First Congregational Church, Norwalk. ... In the issue 
of June 16 the statement was made that Miss Margaret 
- Burton is the daughter of the late president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Of course, as everyone knows, her 
father was another President Burton, and his presidency 
of Chicago University was a famous one. — 


New Ramifications of 
Influence Demonstrated 


| first Principal of the Cardinal Gibbons Institute, 
which was opened in 1924 on a farm of 200 acres 
provided with buildings and equipment by the late 
Cardinal Gibbons, located near Ridge, Md., is Victor H. 
Daniel. He is one of those who are actively engaged in 
developing Catholic educational institutions for Negro 
Americans. He was present at a recent meeting in New 
York City when United States Senator David I. Walsh 
of Massachusetts spoke on the remarkable progress of 
the American Negro, saying among other things: “I am 
very much interested in the Cardinal Gibbons School. 
First of all, as an American, because the purpose of this 
school is to help to leadership men and women of this 
group who constitute millions of our population. The 
progress which our colored brethren have made in the 
last sixty years is astounding. In sixty years they have 
come up from slavery to a position of power, influence, 
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and standing in the community. It is a progress which 
has never been equaled in the history of the world by 
any race.” Reminiscent of the place in that progress 
which has been occupied by Congregational institutions 
and the leadership assumed by those trained within such 
institutions is the fact that Principal Daniel comes from 
Tuskegee Institute, which in turn was founded by Booker 
T. Washington after his graduation from Hampton— 
founded by the A.M.A. It is an interesting and fas- 
cinating tale of “the house that Jack built.” 


India Social Work 
With the “‘Promisingly Bad”’ 


pes story of a remarkable piece of social service work 

has come through from India in the news of what 
Mr. Starte, Criminal Tribes Settlement officer for the 
Bombay Presidency, has been doing in starting the pro- 
bation system in the settlement. Some of the most 
“promisingly bad” youthful criminals are found in this 
section. Mr. Starte held a conference of the European 
members of the staffs and the senior members of the 
Indian staffs of all settlements in the Presidency. After 
ten days of class work in the history of this system, 
started in England by Mr. Starte, the senior members of 
the Indian staffs were given an examination. Prior to 
this examination, however, a course was conducted for 
them by Miss Betty Cairns of the American Board 
Marathi Mission, on “Crime and the Treatment of 
Crime.” The classes were attended by Brahman, Chris- 
tian, and Marathi settlement inspectors. In this course 
were the beginnings of new methods of dealing with the 
“sins” of the criminal. All the members of the class 
passed the subsequent examination. Now Miss Cairns 
has under way a short course on Probation, and a course 
in the vernacular will follow that. Great hopes are held 
out as a result of this new vision which is being given the 
social workers of India. 


Doshisha Movement 
“Old-Fashioned” but Powerful 


HERE were four men at Doshisha about whom the 

missionaries had been thinking and for whom they 
had been praying, with a feeling that they were asking 
for the impossible to happen. But they kept on. Now, 
since Mr. Hori’s revival, all four have moved in the right 
direction. One, a prominent teacher, has openly been 
rejoicing over a saved life. Another, upon meeting Mr. 
Samuel C. Bartlett, said: “I, too, have waked up. I was 
baptized when I was very young; but it never meant 
much of anything to me. Now I want to fill my place as 
a Christian.” The third student, a Buddhist, is showing 
Signs of hard listening; and the fourth, a student, writes 
since his graduation, “I prize above all that I got at 
Doshisha, what came to me through Bible instruction— 
a knowledge of Christ.” Mr. Bartlett has doubtless never 
questioned that God answers prayer, but he is, neverthe- 
less, still marveling over the remarkable harvest which 
is still being reaped in Doshisha. “And the whole movye- 
ment was so old-fashioned,” he adds, “just the thing so 
many modern workers couldn’t believe in—till it hap- 
pened. Hori has no ‘method’ and no modern scholarship. 
He believes in the regeneration of the individual in a 
miraculous way—hopelessly out of date—if that were 
possible, as some seem to think.” 
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Great Motives 
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The Baccalaureate Sermon at Oberlin 


of Jesus as having inevitably a double 
aspect—of warning and judgment on the one 
hand, and of grace and mercy on the other. 
For it is impossible to come to see that the 
yery life of God is intrinsically a life of love, 
and not see at the same time the solemn 
seriousness that attaches to all life, from this 
very necessity of this choice of the life of 
love for oneself; and that if that choice of 
the life of love is not made, dwindling life 
must follow. It is the very urgency of the 
grace of God, therefore, which is to be found 
not less in the passages of warning than in 
those of tender solicitude. 

This whole conception of the life of the 
disciple of Christ, in its double aspect, is 
revealed in the parable of the faithful and 
unfaithful servants (Luke 12:35-48), which 
masses the outstanding motives against the 
ungirt life, and for vigilant watchfulmess, as 
perhaps no other single passage in the teach- 
ing of Jesus does. This passage in itself 
gives a kind of compact and comprehensive 
philosophy of life. In the words of Professor 
Peabody: “Spiritual insensibility is not an 
intellectual, but a moral defect—the sheer 
indolence and satiety of a loose and ungirt 
habit of life.’ Moral blindness and inability 
to face the stern crises are the natural re- 
sult of the ungirt, indolent life. Vigilant 
watchfulness, therefore, is the price of all 
attainment, while lack of watchfulness in 
Christ’s thought is one of the great enemies 
of life. And, therefore, Jesus masses the 
motives against the ungirt life, on the one 
hand, and for vigilant watchfulness on the 
other. 

All great motives go back ultimately to 
vital personal relations. And these relations, 
at their highest, resolve themselves into three 
fundamental groups: first, relations to one- 
self—the basic conception of every man as a 
servant put in trust by God with his own 
life and its capacities; second, relation to 
God—the one supreme relation, in which all 
others root; third, relations to others—that 
we are members one of another, knit up with 
all others for good and for ill. 

1. First of all, Christ insists that every 
man is a servant put in trust with his own 
life and all its capacities—capacities capable 
of endless growth in power, in knowledge, in 
character, in fellowship with the living God. 
Here is a solemn, challenging, and royal 
commission for every man. Christ calls here 
to intrinsic greatness, and to the vigilant 
alertness of servants momentarily expecting 
their lord’s return. We are to stand ready 
for the constant test of service rendered. 
That trust we cannot evade. 

Temper my spirit, O Lord; 

Keep it long in the fire; 

Make it one with the flame. Let it share 

That up-reaching desire. 

Grasp it, thyself, O my God; 

Swing it straighter and higher! 

Jean Starr Untermeyer. 


flies Evangelists all present the teaching 


2. In the second place, in our supreme 
relation to God, our watchful fidelity has the 


By President Henry Churchill King 


great reward of the high approval of our 
Lord. God’s will is in itself a way of life. 
For God is no petty taskmaster. He is him- 
self a coworker with us in the building up of 
his universal kingdom. Just as in the high- 
est friendship the greatest we have to give is 
ourselves, so of our relation to God—who is 
not only our great fellow-worker, but also 
our divine friend, and our exceeding great 
reward. God does not forget untarnished 
fidelity to great trusts under trial. His ap- 
proval we must know that we have, or be at 
war with ourselves. ‘Thy father who seeth 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Jehovah Is Strength 


I love Thee, O Jehovah, my strength. 
Psalmae roils 


What any man loves passionately is his 
strength. 


Some love the thrills of carnal flesh, and 
the carnal lusts of the body rule and domi- 
nate with overpowering strength. 


Some love the spotlight of fame and the 
glare of publicity, even to the loss of mod- 
esty and the death of good judgment. 


Some love money and the sense of sov- 
ereignty and power which it seems to offer 
in a world that literally worships wealth, 
but the hand of the millionaire trembles 
at last and loses its grip upon gold. 


Wise indeed is the man who loves Jeho- 
vah and finds his strength in truth, beauty, 
wisdom, and righteous character—strength 
which will not grow less, but grow greater 
in the eternal spiritual universe. 


in secret shall recompense thee.” We share, 
indeed, it may be said, in God’s own immor- 
tality. 
Battles nor songs can from oblivion save, 
But Fame upon a white deed loves to 
build; - 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave, 
Not one drop has been spilled. 


Lizetts Woodworth Reese. 


3. Besides the relations to ourselves and 
to God, Jesus brings into clear relief the 
many-sided aspects of our relations to 
others. These include not only the rewards 
which come in the fulfillment of relations to 
others, but also the warnings and judgments 
which the honest man cannot refuse to face. 

The rewards of the spiritual relations, in 
which we find ourselves, suggest, first of all, 
the motive of trust for others. This motive 
of trust for others, as well as for oneself, 
is a powerful motive to watchfulness. For 
Jesus seems, in this passage on vigilant 
watchfulness, to be speaking of the disciples 
as leaders. And Paul catches up the same 
thought: “It is required in stewards that a 
man be found faithful” (1 Cor. 4:2). The 
higher the calling, the greater the trust and 


(The sermon as published here is somewhat abridged) 


the greater the need of watchfulness. If we 
do not care for ourselves and for the large- 
ness of our own achievement, we still cannot 
be indifferent to other lives which are knit 
up with ours. Men must face the deeper con- 
ditions of leadership. And the leader can 
least of all afford the ungirt life. He must 
be worthy, and more than worthy, of his best 
associates. So Douglas Malloch dedicated to 
the memory of Emerson Hough his poem on 
the ideal leader—A Comrade Rides Ahead: 
Time brings not death, it brings but changes; 

I know he rides, but rides afar,... 
Today some other planet ranges*) 

And camps tonight upon a star 

Where all his other comrades are. 


For there were those who rode before him, 
As there are these he leaves behind; 

Although from us time’s changes bore him, 
Out there our comrade still will find 
The kinship of the comrade mind. 


For this I swear, because believing: 
Time breaks no circle such as this. 

However hurt, however grieving, 
However much a friend we miss, 
Between the worlds is no abyss. 


For friendship binds the worlds together— 
World over there, world over here. 
From earth to heaven is the tether 
That brings the earth and heaven near 
And makes them both a bit more dear. 


To all eternity he binds us; 

To all eternity he binds the star; 
He rides ahead, the trail he finds us, 

And where he is and where we are 

Will never seem again so far. 

Every one of us is in some degree a leader 
for others. We cannot escape, therefore, this 
obligation to make our lives lift the level 
of other lives, to add strength to others, to 
make faith easier for them. We must ap- 
peal here to the large soul, who keeps his 
sense of obligation in all the relations in 
which he stands. And every man needs for 
his own up-girding the thought that if he 
fails, he imperils not himself alone but many 
others, and that if he conquers, he wins not 
for himself alone, but adds strength to other 
lives as well. 

A second of the spiritual rewards for fidel- 
ity is still larger trusts—ever larger oppor- 
tunities crowding in on our lives, Not only, 
then, because of the trusts already given, 
but also for the sake of the vastly larger 
trusts in store for us, that are jeopardized 
by every lack of watchfulness on our part, 
we are to be faithful. Not only this limited 
present, but our larger future, too, is all 
here in jeopardy. 

So, Jesus urges further, that the greater 
the trial in which one is found true, the 
greater are the honor and the joy of the re- 
sultant life. It is always comparatively 
easy, in the first stages of a task, to bear 
up under it; but it is steadiness and per- 
sistence on into the second and third watch 
that cost and that count. Christ’s constant 
heroic appeal calls both by his life and by 
his word; and wherever it makes _ itself 
heard, there the solemn glory of life is en- 
hanced, and the triumphant note is sounded. 
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’ the call to trial is at the same time a 
i to honor and to joy. Even the riches 
the daily life are a part of God’s gift to 
and are not to be won without sacrifice 
| an ordered life. 

Injoy the road; the best is lost to those, 


Vho hurry blindly toward the journey’s 
close. 


3eyond these inspiring spiritual rewards, 
ich Jesus urges upon us—of trust for 
ers, ever larger trusts, and the greater 
trial, the greater the honor and the joy 
ie presses further the solemn warnings 
ich life holds. 

‘irst of all, he faces the perils of neglect 
1 negligence. There is no good or safe 
1e to fall below our best vision. Therefore, 
sus urges, “Be ye also ready.” The more 
pertant one’s work—and fidelity in duty is 
initely important to all—the less possible 
is, safely to let down one’s watch. We 
ver know what our critical hours are to 
—when we are to be weighed in the bal- 
ces. Byvery day is a doomsday, not only 
> the individual goal, but also for the great 
ses of the kingdom. 

eams are they? But you cannot stay them 
r thrust the dawn back for one hour. 


uth, love and justice, if we slay them 
Return with more than earthly power. 


sive if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That sends the spring through living spray: 
ive back the sun from the eastern moun- 
tains, 
“hen—bid this mightier movement Stay. 
Noyes. 
Tesus presses upon us also the warning of 
ecess. We are to resist the subtle temp- 
‘ion which incites us to think that the 
xh place of service already won, allows 
sness and use of the trusted power for 
fish tyranny. Be doubly on your guard, 
erefore, against the beguilements of your 
m success. Success and power are sterner 
ers of the souls of men than hardship 
d defeat. How many a man has been proof 
ainst hardship, whom prosperity has de- 
royed. 
Again, we may not trifle with the inevi- 
bie penalty of abuse of trust in any realm. 
1e cannot play false and have the reward 
honest fidelity in his fellowship or in his 
srk. His building is false. In some hour 
stress it will tumble about his ears. Lit- 
ally it is true of him, that “his portion is 
th the unfaithful.” The treacherous pro- 
ke treachery. 
» have gone from home with confidence of 
friends 
1d then return, # thing that has his price; 
» know within his heart that this is so; 
» have sold honor, yet to take men’s hands ; 
» meet the honest merchant in the street, 
1e humble workman clean beneath his 
grime; 
» face the Sabbath in the little church, 
1d after service feel the press of friends, 
1d hear sincerely spoken words of praise, 
hile wife and children stand admiring by— 
Is this not Hell? 
The fatal deterioration, too often to be 
und in abuse of trust, is this: a little suc- 
ss, consequent laxness, laziness, easy self- 
dulgence, excusing one’s self from hard 
ings, tyranny over others, failure to grow, 
generation, and defeat. The laws of the 
oral universe are always inexorably at 
ork, 
Closely akin to abuse of trust, in Christ’s 


aucht «a tha annijeation of the principle 
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of judgment according to light. Where 
much is given, aS to the favored and to 
leaders, there much shall be required. A 
greater trust requires not less but greater 
watchfulness, not less but greater fidelity. 
If the privileges are great the service must 
be in like measure. So Jesus urges this in- 
evitable law of the kingdom—judgment ac- 
cording to light. ‘And to whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required; and 
to whom they commit much of him will they 
ask the more” (Luke 12: 47-48). 

Once more, such lack of watchfulness and 
of fidelity to light, means inability to meet 
life’s sterner crises. Jesus himself draws 
here upon his own experience: “I came to 
cast fire upon the earth; and what do I de- 
sire, if it is already kindled? But I have a 
baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished. Think ye 
that I am come to give peace in the earth? 
I tell you, nay; but rather division.” Duty 
is particularly difficult when it brings with 
it such inevitable divisions among men. The 
same law holds for all, from master to ser- 
vant. We cannot avoid divisions. The very 
divisiveness of his call, Jesus is sure, will 
be a severe test. There are times when 
Christ’s call must prove a divisive factor. 
There are times, too, when we must choose 
according to the divine call, against all the 
rest. All development of the kingdom de- 
pends on leaders who hear and obey Chrisi’s 
sifting call, and are not slaves to tradition 
and convention. 

Finally, not less certainly does the ungirt 
life and the refusal to respond to the sifting 
call of Christ, lead, little by little, to grow- 
ing lack of moral insight, to entire inability 
to see the really great moral trends of the 
times; to moral blindness, and therefore to 
failure to adjust to the call of Christ. We 
are to arrest this fatal process at once, lest 
its last bitter penalty be required of us. 

Members of the Graduating Class: The 
leadership of Jesus guides in every realm 
to great motives. There is no place for petti- 
ness, either in the living or the teaching of 
Jesus, or in the kind of life to which he 
calls. In the Scripture with which we have 
been dealing, Jesus has been massing the 
most significant motives for loyal vigilance: 
every man a servant put in trust by God 
with his own life and its capacities; God, 
our great coworker, our divine friend, and 
our exceeding great reward; we are mem- 
bers one of another; the appeal of the mo- 
tive of trust for others; ever larger trusts 
await the faithful; the greater the trial, the 
greater the honor and the joy; we are to be 
vigilantly on our guard against our own. be- 
guilements; negligence and neglect are never 
safe; the danger of abuse of trusts; judg- 
ment according to light; the danger of the 
inability to face the sterner crises; and the 
danger of the growing lack of moral insight. 

To face such motives demands greatness 
of mind and heart, and courage of will. It 
challenges the highest that is in us, and 
girds us for victory. I cannot shut my eyes 
to the greatness of the motives which Christ 
brings to you in this bugle call of faith and 
hope and joy. But more than once in the 
years ahead you may come to share Tagore’s 
double feeling: ‘I thought that my yoyage 
had come to its end at the last limit of my 
power—that the path before me was closed, 
that provisions were exhausted, and the 
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time come to take shelter in a silent ob- 
scurity. 

“But I find that thy will knows no end 
in me. And when old words die out on the 
tongue, new melodies break forth from the 
heart; and where the old tracks are lost, 
new country is revealed with its wonders.” 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Goldilocks 


I visited the home of the Daughter of 
Keturah, and she and her husband and I sat 
together by the fire after we had supped. 

And when I sought my couch, the daugh- 
ter of Keturah said, Thou wilt find thy bed 
ready, and partially Occupied. 

And it was even so. For I found a Little 
Oval bundle just below the Pillows, and when 
I touched it, it moved not. 

And I said, The dear little girl just had 
to go to sleep before Grandpa came. 

So I lay down beside her, and she moved 
not all the night through. But in the early 
morning she began to move a little and then 
she remembered. And she wiggled down 
under the clothes, and she covered up her 
head. 

And I knew that it was about time for 
me to wake up. 

And I spake in a deep, low tone, saying, 
Somebody’s been sleeping in my bed. 

And then I waited for a Terrifying mo- 
ment, and I said, Somebody’s been sleeping 
in my bed. 

And then again I waited, and I said, Some- 
body’s been sleeping in my bed, and here 
she is. 

And then I hugged her as a grandfatherly 
Bear should hug a soft, loving little girl. 

And she threw off the clothes that were 
about her head, and she said, Oh, Grandpa, 
I tried to keep awake, so that the Great Big 
Bear with the Great Big Voice should find 
Goldilocks there when he first came up, but 
I went to sleep and forgot all about it. But, 
Oh, it is so nice to wake up and find that 
the Great Big Bear is here to welcome 
Goldilocks. 

Now on this fashion have I played with 
my Grandchildren, and they have formed a 
Rather Favorable Opinion of Bears. And I 
have formed a very Decidedly Favorable 
Opinion of those Little People whom the 
Great Big Bear doth now and then find, 
whether asleep or awake, awaiting his coming. 

And I cried, Oh, Lord, of all the Wonderful 
Ingenuity which Thou hast shown in the 
making of this Puzzling World, I think there 
is nothing that can have occasioned Thee 
more thought and Pleasant Contemplation 
than the making of Grandchildren to keep 
the Great Big Bears of Humanity from being 
as Ursine as they otherwise might be. 

And again I thanked my God for Little 
Children. 


The good man loves all men. He loves to 
speak of the good of others. All within the 
four seas are his brothers. Love of man is 
chief of all the virtues. The mean man sows, 
that himself or his friends may reap; but the 
love of the perfect man is universal—dCon- 
fucius. 
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ROM the time that polygamy was frowned 
| cea in Utah, until the United States ac- 
quired the Philippine Islands, our escutcheon 
was not besmirched in the eyes of the good 
and virtuous by legalized multiple marriages. 
When it fell to our lot, however, to govern 
the Philippine Islands until they should reach 
an age of discretion, we found that a set of 
bad marital habits had been formed in the 
Mohammedan section of the islands. These 
habits, for reasons which we will discuss 
later, threatened to be very difficult to over- 
come. 

The southern section of the Philippines, in- 
cluding Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago, 
are inhabited, for the most part, by itinerant 
tribes of Mohammedan Malays who have 
gradually worked their way north, by way of 
the long chain of tiny islands connecting the 
Philippine group with Borneo and Southern 
Polynesia. These Mohammedan tribes are 
altogether different as to habits and customs, 
from the other Malays, both Christian and 
non-Christian. Their government is rather 
religious than political. In the Philippines 
they are called Moros. 

The Moros are joyous fighters, and their 
martial tendencies caused them to be held 
in the greatest respect by the other tribes of 
the islands north of them, until they were 
finally subdued by the soldiers of the United 
States. Indeed, the word Moro was synony- 
mous with pirate, and was the raison d'etre 
of many little forts built to protect the 
larger towns against their depredations. 

Polygamy is a part of their religion, au- 
thorized by their leaders, the Datus, and 
approved by the Sultan himself, a much- 
married potentate. The more wives they can 
support, the more likely they are to go to 
heaven, is their belief. The Moros acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Americans as 
fighters and have agreed to remain peaceful 
under our temporal leadership. This they 
do not in any way interpret, however, as 
giving the United States the right to inter- 
fere with their religious customs. In other 
words, they take their temporal orders from 
us, but their religious affairs are guided 
by the Sultan and the Datus, appointed by 
him. 

General Leonard Wood, Governor-General 
of the Philippine Islands, long years before 
his appointment to that important post, had, 
by his unfailing sense of fairness and justice, 
endeared himself to the Moro people and 
their leaders. When he received his appoint- 
ment, therefore, as Governor-General, he was 
raised to the dignity of honorary Datu, a 
position of great honor in the minds of the 
Mohammedans, while holding nothing of ex- 
ecutive control. 

Now Leonard Wood is a God-fearing 
Yankee from a very conventional section of 
New England, and the idea of having 
polygamy allowed by law in any portion of 
United States territory under his control 
rankled in his soul and set him to thinking. 

To think, with Governor-General Wood, is 
to act. 

A cordial invitation was sent to all 
Datus within the jurisdiction of the Philip- 
pine Islands, requesting them to attend a 


Sidelights on General Wood in 


By A. F. Moulton 


Solemn fiesta in Zamboanga, the capital of 
Mindanao. Free transportation facilities and 
a big feast assured a full attendance. 

The section of the islands inhabited by the 
Moros is about twice the size of New Eng- 
land; transportation is, for the most part, by 
horseback and river boat, or banca. Thus, 
Several weeks were required to bring all the 
Datus together. Wach one, as he arrived at 
Zamboanga, was greeted heartily by the 
Governor, who took the opportunity to learn 
all he could about the district represented 
and straightened out as many difficulties as 
were within his power. 

Therefore, a well-contented conclave of 
Mohammedan chiefs became the guests of 
General Wood upon the day appointed for 
the great banquet, or fiesta. After a most 
satisfactory meal, prepared. in the best 
Mohammedan style, Governor Wood, through 
his interpreter, addressed the Datus. He 
thanked them sincerely for his appointment 
to their rank and assured them that the 
honor done him could but forecast the close 
co-operation between the United States and 
themselves in securing the best possible 
government for their people. He congratu- 
lated the Datus upon their successful efforts 
to maintain peace and order in the face of 
many trying difficulties. As he neared the 
conclusion of his remarks, he spoke of the 
simple modesty with which they had fulfilled 
their high office, claiming nothing for them- 
selves—bearing no mark of superiority or 
distinction. 

He suggested that because of a Datu’s 
high position, he should haye some one 
privilege not accorded the people under his 
control. He had thought of one thing, he 
told them, that would distinguish them in 
the eyes of their followers and at the same 
time make living conditions much easier for 
their young men. Why not, he concluded, 
issue a church order to the effect that in the 
future no man, except a Datu, should under- 
take to marry or support more than one 
wife? This, he pointed out, would in no 
way interfere with households already or- 
ganized, and would, in the future, cause the 
Datu to assume his proper place in the minds 
of his followers. 

The Moros are very susceptible to flattery 
and General Wood’s suggestion, so tactfully 
put, appealed to their sense of importance 
as Datus. They each signed an order, pre- 
viously prepared in Arabic, unanimously 
making General Wood’s suggestion a church 
law, never to be disobeyed or rescinded. 
Before there was time for discussion and 
possible reconsideration, the Governor- 
General’s couriers were far afield bearing 
the Datus’ new and important ruling to 
every section of the Mohammedan country 
under the control of the United States. 

With one master stroke General Wood 
eliminated further polygamy from every 
family in the Philippine Islands, except those 
of the Datus. And, according to the General, 
a man old enough and wise enough to become 
a Datu of the Mohammedan Church, will, in 
all probability, be too old and too wise to 
acquire a harem. 
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the Philippine 


This is only one of the many problems { 
the government of the Philippine Islands- 
one of the thousands that General Wood ha 
successfully solved during his  exceller 
though unostentatious stewardship. Th 
Philippines include over three thousand is 
lands, which extend, from north to soutt 
about as far as from Canada to Mexie 
There are approximately eleven million ir 
habitants. These were originally Malays 
but the islands have been held, at differen 
times, by the British, Chinese, Spanish, an 
Americans, so that quite a large proportio. 
of the inhabitants, especially in the neighbor 
hood of Manila, are of mixed blood... : 


The various provinces are as “different i 
language and customs as any two Europea 
countries. Before the Spanish régime, ther 
were over one hundred languages, or dialects 
in actual use. At the present time, most o: 
the older folk, or grandparents, understan¢ 
only the language of their childhood—th 
tribal dialect of their respective provinces 
The next generation, or parents, for the most 
part, understand Spanish and the dialects of 
their elders. The present generation have 
been obliged to acquire the Spanish of thei 
parents and the dialect of their grandparents 
in addition to English, which is taught in 
their schools. 

With the passing of the older generations, 
the many confusing dialects of the country 
will be replaced by one national language— 
Inglish. This will do much to unify the 
various peoples of the Philippine Islands in 
thought and action. Travel between proy- 
inces was, in the old days, rare and danger- 
ous, and even today there are not the facili- 
ties and comfort on a Philippine journey 
that are to be had in the United States, nor 
the assurance of good fellowship and under- 
standing at the other end of the trip. — 

Newspapers have no circulation outside of 
the towns in which they are published, and 
news of the islands is usually received by 
boat at most uncertain intervals. One factor 
which has played a most important part in 
the education of the Filipinos, especially in 
bringing to them a knowledge of the outside 
world, is the moving picture. Unfortunately, 
however, due to the fact that the picture 
houses must necessarily maintain low prices, 
the Filipinos have received a rather wild and 
woolly idea of American life as depicted in 
such serials as Well, the Bridge-Tender’s 
Daughter, or A Race With Death. Tom Mix 
is better known in the islands than any other 
living character; and a picture house which 
can secure a Western film is sure to be 
crowded. \ 

The Tagalogs, a tribe inferior in size to 
the Visayans, the Moros, and others, have 
for many years been in control in Manila. 
For this reason, the Tagalog’s political lead- 
ers have always attempted to assume leader- 
ship in the Philippine legislature and in all 
general movements in the islands. About 
forty caciques, or political leaders, of the 
Tagalog province have tried to act as mouth- 
piece for the entire Philippine people, and 
have succeeded to the extent of placing 
propaganda bureaus in Washington and in 
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ing their own representatives constantly 


reneral Wood recognized, very early in his 


way represented anything but their own 
ish interests, and in denying them the of Commerce, 


leserved power which they sought he General Wood in any move that does not in- 


de enemies. This was more to his credit 
ierstood the Philippine situation and had 


heart. Another faction whose ambitious 
gs came under the General’s stern heel 
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A CALL 


Issued by the Executive Committee of the Commission on Missions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches in the United States 


HE Executive Committee of the new Commission on 

Missions, meeting for the first time and considering 
the status and outlook of Congregational work through- 
out the world, desires to congratulate the churches, which 
it has been chosen to represent, upon the splendid pros- 
pects which confront us at home and abroad, as under 
new conditions we seek to advance the historic mission 
enterprises of our fellowship. 

As the result of four years of intensive study and ne- 
gotiation, our denomination has carried to completion the 
process of unification whereby eleven separate organiza- 
tions engaged in mission work under the American flag, 
and in foreign lands, have been reduced to two compre- 
hensive groups of Boards, the one operating at home and 
the other abroad. With administrative machinery re- 

E duced to a minimum, hereafter Congregational churches, 
in so far as denomination benevolent work is concerned, 
will be asked to familiarize themselves with, and contrib- 
ute to, only three lines of work—the state, the nation, 
and the outside world. 

These radical changes in organization have been 
brought about with a degree of harmony and co-operation 
which is most gratifying. 

While these changes have been in process, the eall for 
missionary work along both spiritual and humanitarian 
lines has become increasingly insistent. Possibly as never 
before, our country is calling upon the churches of the 
Pilgrim faith, working in co-operation with’ other branches 
of the Church of Christ, to take a noble part in the task 
of making and keeping America Christian in ideal and 
life. The moral and social problems of our day have 
taken on a distinctly religious character; they are nation- 
wide in their scope; they cannot be solved by churches 
working in isolation. In these days America should feel 
the helpful impact of the Congregational body as a whole. 

In the foreign field we stand at centers of crisis and 
opportunity. Throughout areas like Mexico, southern Eu- 
rope, Japan, China, India, Africa, Turkey, Greece, and 
Syria, our workers have awakened the hope of vast pop- 
ulations; they are recognized as ‘‘the inner statesmen”’ 
of the world. Our foreign work deserves, and must have, 
the steady loyalty of the Congregational host. 

What shall be our answer, as a denomination, to the 
situation as we find it today? As a committee, we are 
troubled to find that our mission Boards are staggering 
under the weight of the present load. The early reduc- 
tion of the scope of work is being forced upon our con- 
sideration. Shall this be allowed? As an alternative, 
shall-we be content with such a moderate increase in our 
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gifts as will enable us to maintain the work on the pres- 
ent basis? Or shall we respond to enlarged opportunity 
by undertaking a distinct and effective advance? 

It is for this last proposal that the Executive Commit- 
tee of your Commission on Missions pleads, and pleads 
with the insistence of a deep conviction. We believe that 
this should be a matter both of conscience and of joyful 
privilege with every Congregational pastor and with every 
Congregational member, during the months when the 
church budget of benevolence is being raised. We appeal 
for a denominational advance in our giving when the 
every-member canvass is made in each church. 

We ask our State Superintendents and state boards 
of directors to consider, at the earliest possible moment, 
proposals looking to advance in giving, and in suitable 
ways to bring these proposals to the attention of the 
churches and the organizations within the churches. We 
ask our pastors with courage and faith to press this mat- 
ter upon the attention of their people by means of ser- 
mons or addresses which shall tell the story of missionary 
achievements and needs. 

We ask the women of our churches, whose zeal and 
efficiency for their own lines of mission work have been 
so noteworthy in the past, to throw themselves into the 
new situation and to seek to inspire the entire church 
with their own spirit of vision and sacrifice. 

We challenge the young people of the churches to 
undertake their full share of world service at home and 
abroad. The Kingdom of Christ needs their enthusiasm, 
expressed in personal service and in discriminating giy- 
ing. In this day of advance in Christian world-friendship, 
we need their real partnership in state, national, and for- 
eign projects; and we look with eagerness to having them 
assume a definite share of responsibility as part of the 
Congregational fellowship. 

We ask the laymen of the church to aid their pastors 
in lifting the giving of the local church, of which they 
are members, to a new level of generosity and devotion. 

Above all, we appeal to all true friends of Christ’s 
Kingdom in our midst to engage in earnest and persist- 
ent prayer, to the end that the Congregational churches 
may not be disobedient to the vision and eall which God 
is offering to us in these days. 


By vote of the Committee, June 21, 1927 


Oscarg BE. Maurer, Chairman 
CHARLES EMERSON Burton, General Secretary 
CHARLES C. MERRILL, Secretary 
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were those Americans who have the feeling extant in this country. One of the principal 


the floor of our House and Senate. that the good Lord designed the Philippines worries of the average citizen who thinks at 


for the sole use of the small group of all of the Philippine problem is the supposed 
ninistration, that these political caciques American pioneers who happened to be do- 


cost of maintenance. The maintenance of 
m the Tagalog section of the country in ing business out there. 


These are repre- the Philippine Islands has never cost the 


sented, in general, by the American Chamber United States one cent. The current upkeep 


which consistently opposes of our troops at various points in the islands 


can no more be considered a charge against 
dicate that the Philippines should be taken the Philippines than can the upkeep of the 


n otherwise, in the minds of those who over, bag and baggage, and exploited, per se. Fifteenth Infantry at Tientsin be considered 


This faction also does a great deal of a part of the maintenance of China. 


best interests of the Philippine people talking and writing for the United States Not only have the expenses of the islands 


and from them comes a large part of the been paid from their own revenue, but the 
misconception of the Philippine situation tremendous increase in business has brought 
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untold wealth to the United States. In the 
early development of the Philippines, by the 
United States, a well-defined policy was laid 
down. This policy, recognizing that a long 
period of construction was absolutely neces- 
sary before the habits, speech, language, 
transportation facilities, and general tend- 
encies of the Filipinos could be co-ordinated, 
contemplated several generations for this 
work. Politics were eliminated, so far as 
Americans were concerned, by making the 
various offices of the Philippine administra- 
tion non-partisan. 

Many of the ablest bureau heads, during 
the Republican régime, were Democrats. 
The gradual development and instruction of 
the Filipinos had progressed to a point where 
they occupied most of the assistant bureau 
chiefs’ offices, and under the able tutelage of 
a large force of Americans—men who were 
making a life work of the Philippine prob- 
lem—they were steadily becoming imbued 
with American ethics, business methods, and 
ideals. 

Each province was fairly represented by 
its quota of government officials, and the 
Philippines, as a whole, were fast being 
unified by a feeling that a just government 
was giving to each province a steady and 
rapid development toward the goal of ul- 
timate autonomy known to them as inde- 
pendence. 

Then Manuel Quezon, a Tagalog cacique 
from Manila, became an intimate friend of 
Francis Burton Harrison, who, at Mr. 
Quezon’s request, had been appointed Gov- 
ernor-General under President Wilson. A mis- 
conception of conditions in the Philippines, 
together with a sad lack of platform material, 
led the Democratic Administration to pass 
the Jones Bill, which gave the islands prac- 
tical autonomy. Mr. Harrison was sent to 
Manila, instructed to a policy of non- 
interference. He ousted every American 
bureau head, with one or two exceptions, 
regardless of politics, and replaced them in 
each case with Filipinos recommended by 
Manuel Quezon. Even the operating heads 
of the Philippine National Bank were re- 
placed by Philippine politicians, with little 
or no knowledge of banking. 

Straightening out the difficulties en- 
gendered by this misguided policy was the 
work allotted to General Wood when Presi- 
dent Harding took the wheel. His first act, 
upon his arrival at Manila, was to arrange 
a detailed survey of the whole Philippine 
situation. A well-known firm of American 
accountants was engaged to investigate con- 
ditions in the bank, and General Wood, him- 
self, made a complete tour of the islands— 
even to the smallest hamlets—to study the 
needs of the people and to get first-hand 
information from every angle. 

He found that the great majority of the 
Filipinos, especially the educated and the 
property owners, were actually afraid, from 
the trend of things, that they were going to 
be cast adrift by the United States and 
have a Tagalog political administration 
forced down their throats. 

The Jones Bill, granting autonomy to the 
islands, had become a law and was still 
effective. General Wood found himself—as 
he himself expressed it in the last paragraph 
of his report on the situation—‘“in a posi- 
tion of responsibility, without authority.” 
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Since taking over the reins at Manila, Gen- 
eral Wood has been backed up, so far as 
possible, by the Administration in control at 
Washington, and even while working at a 
tremendous disadvantage he has accom- 
plished wonders and has retained the good 
will and respect of all honest men who have 
at heart the best interests of the Philippines. 

There is, of course, only one solution to 
the problem with which we are now faced— 
to establish a non-partisan policy of gradual 
development and readjust our laws to permit 
this policy to be maintained, and to give all 
the provinces of the islands an equal share 
in the government of their country, guided 
for the time being by unbiased non-partisans 
who have a clear insight into the needs of 
the country and the capacity of its people. 

The Filipino people as a whole have many 
lovable qualities. They have certain funda- 
mental traits that mark them as capable of 
development to a high degree. The fiasco 
caused by the unfortunate experiment should 
not, in the opinion of General Wood, be 
counted. against the Filipino people; but this 
experience should be helpful to them and to 
us in creating a permanent policy of de- 
velopment with ultimate autonomy as its 
goal. 

No student of Philippine conditions and 
people believes that this goal can be reached 
within this generation or the next; but ex- 
perience has proved that a policy must be 
defined, and, more important than anything 
else, legislation must be enacted which will 
give the Governor-General authority with 
which to meet his responsibility. 

The world will probably never know what 
General Wood has given of himself in his 
heartbreaking, self-sacrificing struggle to get 
the Philippines off the shoals of the Tagalogs’ 
administration and on the way to a safe and 
sane harbor of decent government. 


A Word to High School 


Graduates 


By W. E. L. 
In “The Foxboro Reporter” 

Life presents itself to you as an ever-chang- 
ing novelty to which you expect to respond 
with all the powers of your being. It is new 
every morning, with fresh beginnings, fresh 
enrichments, fresh hopes. 

All this is as it should be. We have only 
scorn for the pessimist’s view of life as “but 
a vapor that appeareth for a little while, and 
then vanisheth away.’’ Whatever the truth such 
a view of life contains, it is a very uninspiring 
kind of truth. It is the truth of one who has 
lost all human joy in mere living. A more 
unpalatable, flat, wearisome conception of life 
it is hard to imagine. Neither you nor we sub- 
scribe to that view. For you, life must be con- 
ceived as a great adventure upon which you 
enter with the utmost seriousness, if you are 
to make of it anything better than the stand- 
ardized patterns and smug institutions that we 
elders have managed to create for you. In 
your search for goodness, for truth, for beauty 
(the three great desires of your spirit), par- 
tisanship, propaganda, and provincialism will 
meet you in college, in the factory, and in the 
office just as surely as they met you in the 
high school. And they will prove, as they al- 
ways have proved, the great hindrances to the 
development of your individual life. 


Now, it has been said that men are “candi- 
dates for morality rather than the possessors 
of moral character.” However far this may 
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be true concerning adult life—and I think it j 
pathetically true of all of us—it is certain] 
true of you today. You are the inheritors, th 
possessors of a moral ideal, rather than of | 
moral character. Yet to strive after the idea 
is itself an- act of virtue and a moral asset 
And the constant call of life is for moral worth 
moral strength, moral beauty—what the Bibl 
calls “The Beauty of Holiness.’’ In every de 
partment of life the summons is for character 
When you begin to listen to the voices witht 
the larger spheres of life—like polities, o 
commerce, or the great professions—it may no 
seem to you at first that this summons is ver 
loud. The demands for knowledge, for intel 
lectual mastery, for executive ability, seem th 
more vociferous. But if you lay your ear t 
the ground you will hear this other call, posi 
tive, perpetual, peremptory. It is the sum 
mons of the soul of humanity to your individua 
souls, Ke \ 

The fundamental and supreme concern 6: 
man is in righteousness: in the clean hand 
the pure heart, the moral will. It is not ne 
cessary that you should be rich, or famous, 01 
powerful. The great necessity of your life i 
that your eye should be single, and your sou 
healthy. We do not say that riches and fame 
and power are ignoble things in themselves 
We do not even say that you should not desire 
them, but that the failure to relate them to the 
moral activity of the spirit is the supreme dis: 
aster of life. It is to barter away one’s gold for 
brass. The witness of history declares that 
the worth of existence lies in the vast mora! 
wealth of our humanity, in the true man, the 
true woman; in the men and women who dare 
to be poor rather than soil their hands with 
ill-gotten gain, who refuse the offer of powel 
at the expense of moral or intellectual integ: 
rity, who willingly let fame pass them by i 
only so they may preserve that consciousness 0! 
moral worth without which the personal life 
is but a ghastly tragedy. 

It may seem to you that moral perfection is 
an impossible ideal. Let us therefore say that 
the worth of your individual life lies in its 
direction, in the persistence of its intentions. 
rather than in its actual achievement at any 
given moment. 

’Tis not what man does which exalts him, 

But what man would do. 

Only be sure of the direction of your life 
and the goal will take care of itself. Let yout 
ears be sensitive to the summons for excellency 
of character, for truth, purity, courage, and 
fidelity for their own sakes, then some day 
your feet shall stand clear upon those shining 
table-lands of which Wordsworth speaks, “te 
which our God himself is moon and sun.” 


For Infant Baptism 
By Ada 8impson Sherwood 


We give thee to the Lord, dear child of love, 
We ask his guidance for the tiny feet, 

Knowing that where he goeth on before, 
The pathway must be sweet. 


We do not know, we cannot tell the way, 
Whether it leads ’neath dark or sunny skies, 
But we are sure that in his steps awaits 
No harsh or rude surprise. 


We are not wise enough to meet the test 
Of clinging hand and eager, trusting eyes 
Only as we may humbly learn of him 
Whose wisdom makes us wise. 


Then teach us, Lord, that we may wisely teach; 
Lead us that we in turn may lead; 

And make us worthy of this sacred trust— 
With contrite hearts we plead. 


O take her, Lord, within thy tender care, 
Guarded by hov’ring angel bands above, 
And take us, too, and give us faith to praj 

This humble prayer of love. 
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Changing Phases of the Protestant Pastorate 


Force and Fruition of the Church 


Il. The 


O not know whether church finance holds 

proportionately larger place in church 
inistration than thirty years ago, but 
ce St. Paul the church has been exhorted 
lay by on the first day of the week, and 
yas laid by. The machinery and method 
giving have been transformed. I think 
a church which began with boxes in the 
tibule, into which the benevolents slipped 
ir gifts stealthily, and blushed to have 
known. 
.fter grave discussion, the church took up 
uinday offering, and went on its staid and 
--eontained way for twenty years longer. 
en it ventured, after equally long and 
ye discussion, upon an every-member can- 
S$; now it has its free pews, a single 
dge card, and a budget of $60,000 a year— 
this in thirty years. 
Yhurch expenses for us Congregationalists 
ve increased three times in three decades: 
707,613.00 in 1895 to $20,772,218.00 in 1925, 
h almost a fifty per cent increase in mem- 
ship and one hundred per cent increase 
per capita support. This, I suppose, 
ld do little more than reflect the curve 
‘he price index—I should like to see the 
» ecompared—but, at any rate, church 
mee has become a hard-driven and hard- 
ving concern of the ministry today. This 
=ets many things—the increased cost of 
ng, the growing mechanism of the church, 
i a growing margin of questionable ex- 
ditures; our church advertising cost in 
croit was larger than many a clerical 
ary in the nineties, and I have no notion 
to whether it was worth it. 
t would be difficult to get any relative 
2» on church attendance. Country church 
endance is demoralized, beyond any ques- 
ao. Charles Gill, after a careful examina- 
no of certain Vermont districts, found a 
stantial increase in church membership, 
| a fifty per cent decrease in church at- 
dance, since the eighties. A careful study 
Hranklin County, Massachusetts, statistics 
i impressions led one of our parsons there 
eenclude that there was no relative change 
m 1850 to 1895. The churches generally 
re grown in numbers and membership in 
h census period, thus gaining on popula- 
n, My impression is that the churches, 
ile growing absolutely statistically, are 
ng in attendance relatively. But shifting 
vulations—and the church today is in- 
asingly urban, as it was predominantly 
al thirty-five years ago—make conclusions 
ingly difficult. I do know that the better 
r churches today offer a type of service 
tly more attractive than thirty years ago, 
music, ritual, type of preaching, and at- 
sphere. There has been a great softening 
denominational contacts, and a creative 
rease of denominational co-operation. The 
at interchurch agencies belong almost en- 
iy to our generation, and their force and 
lificance cannot be overestimated. 
‘he process of what Paul Douglas, in his 
ly of one thousand city churches, calls 
aptation,” has gone further in seeming 
n in reality. The type of church really 
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adapted in financial support, architecture, 
equipment, staff organization, and inner atti- 
tude to the need of the modern city is, as 
yet, hardly above the horizon. The confusion 
of preaching and worship centers with social 
and educational centers has not really yet 
begun to be considered. Nor do I know that 
we shall soon make any logical redistribu- 
tion. The neighborhood church is disappear- 
ing, but the demand for neighborhood re- 
ligious social centers is growing. The 
church has not begun to differentiate its 
lines or distribute its forces in any but tra- 
ditional ways. Preaching and worship need 
mass movement and mass response. Teach- 
ing needs group movement and group re- 
sponse, and the friendly life of a church 
would ask still another allocation. 

Church architecture has changed greatly 
and for the better in the last generation, and 
representative church plants today would 
have been considered a vain dream in the 
nineties. But I have no notion that we have 
found ideal adaptations. If every church 
property should be taxed, city churches 
would face an almost impossible situation, 
and their actual or potential land values 
can hardly go unutilized indefinitely. If the 
“downtown” chureh is to stay put, and ex- 
perience shows that it can successfully be 
maintained, and serve a noble purpose, it will 
demand financial support far beyond the in- 
come from living donors, and a staff of 
specialists. It is difficult to see why the new 
type of income-producing church building 
should not justify itself by every test, and 
I should expect the next thirty years to show 
a marked increase in this type of equipment. 

But, in general, the church is feeling its 
way toward rural and urban adaptations, 
and the minister is sometimes leading, some- 
times failing, and generally working through. 
His attention is subject to stresses of which 
his predecessors knew nothing, and the en- 
tirety of his administration, preaching, and 
social activities, would make the ministers 
of the eighties dizzy—and he manages to 
carry on. 

The church and the ministry are, at least, 
as important social factors as they used to 
be; I think that they are more so. There 
has been, in the last thirty years, an im- 
mense increase of social agencies of which 
any minister may say: “All of which I see, 
part of which I am.” They offer him board 
memberships, conference meetings, and 
solicitous opportunities for dedication of the 
unpledged offering. They would take most 
of his Sundays for him, and are a test of his 
Christianity, as he sometimes, I suspect, is 
a test of theirs. I do not think that our 
ministry has fallen off in public esteem. It 
is vastly more many-sided than at the time 
when I would not have exchanged the ivy- 
covered graystone of the Second Church 
in Greenfield for Westminster Abbey. Even 
then I was actually, ex officio, on the library 
board and the school committee, the New 
England tradition of ministerial participa- 
tion in town affairs being a lively tradition. 


Churches get more newspaper notice than 
they used to, and some of them are ex- 
ceedingly good “copy.” 

The social gospel of Gladden and Rau- 
schenbusch ‘in the nineties is no further on 
than thirty years ago. There is, I think, less 
patience with it, for then it was a harmless 
novelty ; now it is an uncomfortable menace 
to things as they are. Beyond smooth 
commonplaces, I think that we have made 
no gains in this region. Business, I think, 
has made gains, but they have been as 
strongly motivated by economic opportunities 
as by idealistic exhortations, and it may be 
that good business will come by the road of 
good economics rather than the, road of 
Christian idealism, which will do no more 
than prove that good economics is good 
idealism. And if business wants to take a 
road whose signposts are in its language 
rather than ours, I am less and less in- 
clined to quarrel with it. 


There has been more bloody fighting since 
that January day, thirty-two years ago, than 
between Napoleon and McKinley, and a 
despondent soul might well conclude that 
all our peace preaching was like whistling 
down the wind. I do not like to think that, 
but world peace will never grow out of 
exhortations or anthems; it will come out 
of peace-making conditions, which means 
the slow and constructive reorganization of 
the region of international contacts in co- 
operative ways, and in the direction of a 
community of interest, and it is a long, slow 
way down that road. 

I must allow something here for the un- 
believable differences between Greenfield, 
Mass., in 1894 and Detroit in 1927, but the 
entanglements of Christian idealism in an 
order which has its own far-flung front and 
relentless drive seem to be more baffling than 
when I began to preach. 


The secularization of life has outrun its: 
idealism. The disintegration of old solidities 
has outrun new integrations. More things 
have been pulled up by the roots than have 
been replanted. Great churches today touch 
a wider front at more points, but they have 
less influence in asserting their own spiritual 
control, because, I suppose, they have less: 
co-operative support, and far less environ- 
mental contribution. I mean by that, that 
almost any church thirty years ago was at 
the center of a contributive social complex, 
which Protestant American Christianity has 
built around its own organic life and 
through which it functioned. 


Sunday was kept clear for the church. 
Social and recreational life was viséed by 
the church. Home life was integrated by the 
church, and the social block system kept the 
right of way open to the church door on 
Sunday. You could drive a horse only so 
far and back again. You had no movies, no 
open theaters, no dance halls, no country 
clubs, almost no Sunday athletics. You had 
a reinforcement of divine expectancy, on the 
part of the godly, and of “Oh, well, there is 
no place else to go,” on the part of the 
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ungodly. A leading citizen who did not put 
on a Prince Albert and a silk hat and lead 
the family procession down the center aisle 
to the family pew, was simply not playing 
his part. The disintegration of this holy 
order is complete, and the church has not yet 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


molded its new environment to suit its pur- 
pose and to make manifest its authority. It 
will never do again what the Catholic Church 
did for the Middle Ages, or Protestantism 
for Protestant America up to the nineties. 
There have been compensatory gains, and 
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the bright many-sidedness of modern chure] 
life, with its tireless.and ingenious appea 
to a restless population, reflects its respons 
to a changing time. How far it has mad 
more acute the disease which it has tried i 
cure is a nice question. 


The American Board Mission in Japan 
- The Annual Meeting Held in Arima 


the mission in recent years was that of 
last year; but the meeting of this year, held 
in Arima the Beautiful, from June 1 to 7, was 
no less important. On that former occasion we 
realized that we were on the threshold of a 
new era; at this meeting we crossed it. A 
new policy in mission procedure was then seen 
to be necessary; this year a new program was 
organized. ~ 

It all came about as the result of the action 
of the Board, nearly two years ago, in voting 
that no new missionaries should be sent out 
to Japan for direct evangelistic work. That 
meant a new policy. It forced it upon us. It 
meant either the relinquishment of our task, 
surrendering to the Japanese Church, in a very 
few years, our entire responsibility for the 
Christianization of Japan, or it meant diverting 
our main emphasis to other fields of activity. 
The latter was the course adopted; and so it 
was yoted, with the Japanese assenting, that 
henceforth the main work of the mission should 
be in the training of Christian leaders and the 
organization of social welfare work. It was 
also voted that in the future, in these fields, 
as in the evangelistic field, we should seek 
thoroughgoing co-operation with the Japanese 
Church. The result was the creation of a com- 
mittee of six to meet with a similar committee 
appointed by the Kumiai body, to study and 
formulate plans for the practical carrying out 
of the above emphasis. 

It was the hearing and passing on the plans 
presented by the joint committee that made the 
recent annual meeting memorable. The part of 
our work most deeply affected by the plan was, 
of course, the work of our institutions. The 
object in view was twofold: First, to increase 
the efficiency of the several institutions by 
providing for sharing with the Kumiai body 
responsibility for the administration of these 
institutions; and secondly, to correlate the ac- 
tivities of all the institutions involved by 
bringing them together into a unified scheme 
of operation. 

The report of the joint committee that was 
brought in provided for this in the following 
way. All the institutions with which the mis- 
sion has relations were listed in three columns: 
(1) those that are entirely independent of the 
mission, such as the Doshisha, the Baikwa 
Girls’ School, the Maebashi Girls’ School, and 
now, for the first time, Kobe College, since 
it has recently been organized as the Kobe 
College Foundation, co-operation with such in- 
stitutions being recognized to be only through 
the contribution of American Board mission- 
aries; (2) those institutions that are already 
co-operating or are developing special forms 
of co-operation with the Kumiai body or are 
contemplating the early formation of founda- 
tions, such as the Doshisha Theological School, 
the Matsuyama Girls’ School, and the Mat- 
suyama Night School; and (3) institutions 
which are the direct responsibility of the mis- 
sion, and such as might be advantageously 
linked up together in their administration. 
These are the Glory Kindergarten and Train- 
ing School, the Kobe Woman’s Evangelistic 
School, the Hakuaikai Settlement in Okayama, 
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Okayama, Japan 


the Yodogawa Neighborhood House in Osaka, 
the kindergartens, and the summer camps. 
The plan submitted was to provide for only the 
last of these three groups. 

In accordance with the plan, the administra- 
tion of these institutions was to head up in 
a central committee consisting of eleven mem- 
bers, of whom seven were to be elected by the 
mission as its representatives, and four by the 
Kumiai body. This committee was to have 
final jurisdiction over all the institutions and 
consult for their separate development and mu- 
tual correlation. Hach institution was, how- 
ever, to have an administration committee or- 
ganized like the present advisory committees 
or governing boards of the institutions, and to 
these committees all the detailed administra- 
tion of the institutions was to be entrusted, the 
link with the central committee to be formed 
through the inclusion of one member of this 
committee on each administration committee. 
This, in substance, was the simple plan that 
was deviséd and reported, and, with a few 
minor changes, this was the plan to which the 
mission gave its unqualified approval. No in- 
stitution, however, will be forced into the plan 
against its desire, and it will not go into effect, 
even for those institutions that accept it, until 
it has been ratified by the Kumiai body and 
the American Board. 

It was felt by all that with the adoption of 
the above plan the mission enters upon.a new 
chapter in the development of its work. Al- 
ready we are one with the Kumiai body in all 
our evangelistic enterprise. As relates to our 
other work, with the new plan adopted we 
shall be two independent bodies agreeing to 
co-operate—in all that effects the mission work, 
at least. The mission went so far, indeed, as 
to agree that, whatever the form of work, hence- 
forth all questions pertaining to the calling, re- 
calling, or location of missionaries, except as 
otherwise provided for, should be decided after 
consultation with the Kumiai body or its rep- 
resentatives. 

This, we believe, opens the way for new de- 
velopment. Far from thinking that our work is 
done, we feel rather that this is a time that calls 
for reinforcement and for plans looking toward 
definite expansion in connection with each insti- 
tution. We voted at this meeting seven specific 
requests for new workers, most of them for 
women workers in the evangelistic field, since 
that end of the work is still within the province 
of the mission. When the new plan is adopted 
the Kumiai body will include the evangelistic 
women as well as the men, to the gratification 
of all concerned. We expect the Kumiai board 
of directors, at their meeting in July, to take 
steps looking toward a general reinforcement 
of missionary personnel, in pursuance of the 
spirit of the resolution adopted by the Board 
at the Akron meeting last fall, in which the 
Board committed itself to the policy of main- 
taining the mission, at least up to the present 
level, both in the number of missionaries and 
the amount of appropriations. This resolution 
was taken up at our recent meeting and urged 
upon the Board as a fixed policy. 


It was a forward-looking meeting—one of 
optimistic impulse. The future never looked 
brighter. A new consciousness of the breadth 
and scope of our Christian purpose was devel- 
oped, largely through the contribution that was 
brought by Dr. Doremus Scudder on his way 
home from his tour for the study of missions 
in Asia. He emphasized and expounded the 
spirit of unity of religious purpose ‘that he sees 
in all men, and urged the accentuation of the 
fatherhood and brotherhood spirit of Christ in 
all missionary activity—an ideal that was fur- 
ther emphasized during the day of conference 
and prayer by the thought-provoking paper by 
Dr. Learned, on ‘‘What Is the Christ Whom 
We Bring to the World?”’, and by all that sue- 
ceeded in the devotional and Sunday services. 

Another noteworthy feature of this year’s 
meeting, especially as it affected the new year’s 
financial program, was the comparative ease 
with which business was conducted, as a re- 
sult of the merger of the Women’s Boards with 
the American Board. The simplification result- 
ing is certainly a boon to the missions involved, 
whatever may be the effect at home. 

And so, as a result of this meeting, it will be 
seen by our American Board constituents, at 
home at least, that Japan is still on the map and 
is facing big things quite as much as at any 
time in our mission history. There are a number 
of large enterprises that are taking definite 
steps toward a large expansion program, and 
they are only waiting now for the release or 
the contribution of funds that will enable them 
to proceed. It is hoped that by another year 
something definite may be started in this 
development program that is so urgently de- 
manded. 


Take Jesus in Earnest 


By Mark G. Inghram 


(Suggested hymn tune: “Take Time 


to Be Holy’) 


Take Jesus in earnest, 
His word is thy guide; 
Go gather his teachings, 
Till grace is supplied. 
Delve deep in his wisdom 
Of service and love; 
Take Jesus in earnest 
His wisdom to prove. 


Take Jesus in earnest 
His spirit is near; 

He speaks to the faithful 
Who listen and hear; 
His hand on thy shoulder 
Will guide thee aright ; 
Take Jesus in earnest, 
His life is thy light. 


We take thee in earnest, 
O Jesus, our J'riend; 
Our love and our service 
Are thine to the end; 
With thee as our leader 
Thy triumph we'll see; 
We take thee in earnest, 
Our hope is in thee. 
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{Epitor’s Nore: A. young minister who 
raduated not long since from one of Amer- 
ca’s most advanced seminaries led the en- 
‘ive state conference, not only in proportion- 
jute gains, but also in total additions to the 
emobership of his church. On sia different 
counts his church won the banner. 

How did he do it? What was his undei- 
[ying philosophy of church success? And 
iow does the graduate of today re-phrase 
ithe tactics of yesterday? 

An older classmate wrote for this infor- 
ation, and when he received it believed 
the letter too stimulating to consign to the 
imbo of his private letter-file, so he has sent 
it to “The Congregationalist” as a sympto- 
matic expression of what is on the mind of 
the enterprising young minister who has 
been steeped in the psychology and “selling 
talk” of our new quarter-century. 

Twenty years from today, the writer of 
this letter will, no doubt, have revised some 
of its terms; but underneath these terms 
“one readily perceives the heart of a disciple 
obeying his Master’s injunction to be, not 
only as harmless as a dove, but also as wise 
as a serpent, for the Kingdom’s sake.] 


Congratulations, from Ben to Bob 

My dear Bob: Congratulations on your 
brilliant achievement in winning six first 
places in the statistical record of the year’s 
work of the churches of your state! I ex- 
pected great things of you, when we were 
together at the seminary; but who could 
bave foreseen such speed as you have since 
shown, in accomplishing such remarkable re- 
sults with such slender means! ...I am 
‘soon to begin the work of building up a 
eburch which now has only a small attend- 
ance, although it is situated in a strategic 
place. Now, please tell me, in detail, how 
you won your astonishing list of membership 
additions. ... 

Congratulations again! Yours, 

* * % * 


BEN. 


Explanations, from Bob to Ben 

Dear Ben: It was great to hear from you 
again and to have you throw the applesauce 
in my face with the same old good humor 
that you used to apply it in Broadgauge 
Seminary. Of course, your estimation of 
my success is very much exaggerated. It 
is true that I have dug up a lot of wndiscov- 
ered Ohristians and made a good showing 
here in the short time that our work has 
been going on; but when I think of you I 
feel quite humble, for I haven’t written any 
books like yours. 

I feel like the Prophet Isaiah when he 
went into the temple, or had that temple- 
vision, when I attempt to pass on informa- 
tion or advice to a man of your accomplish- 
ments. However, I do have certain opinions 
about the Ohurch and religious work which 
I think are practical and which seem to have 
worked out here, in this community. I shall, 
therefore, attempt to answer your questions 
and to pass on to you as much of Bob’s 
philosophy as you can stand. 

My major contention about the minister 
has always been this: The prime requisites 
for success in the ministry are these: a sense 


of humor and a barrel of salve. I think that 
I have both of these in average quantity. 

It’s the attitude a man takes toward his 
work and toward people that makes for suc- 
cess in the ministry. Running a church is 
like playing a game of chess. Every man— 
“bishop” or “pawn”’—has to be moved in a 
different way. They all must be used to 
win the game. When your opponent tries 
to make you think that one of his “pawns” 
should be recognized as a “bishop” or a 
“queen,” you don’t get peeved, but just see 
the humor in it and laugh, and tell him 
what an excellent “pawn” he has and how 
much he can do with it, if he will use it as 
a “pawn.” And when, on your side of the 
board, you make a stupid move, using a 
“knight” when you should have used a 
“castle,’ and lose the game as a result of 
it, you don’t lose heart, but just lean back 
and laugh at your own folly and decide to 
win the next game. 

In like manner, when Mrs. Smythe gets 
sore at you because you didn’t appoint her 
as soprano soloist, and starts a wild scandal 
about you, to discredit you in the community, 
you do not go to the courts to have her 
prosecuted, taking the trouble to run down 
all the malicious testimony that she has 
passed out against you—you make Mrs. 
Smythe do it. First, you go to her house 
and give her a barrel of applesauce. Then 
you let her know about the trouble that she 
has caused you, but smooth it all over by 
making her think that she did it all unin- 
tentionally. Then is the time for the salve. 
“Now, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Brown didn’t say 
the sarcastic things about you that you 
heard she said. She says that you are a de- 
lightful lady.” Htc. Result: Mrs. Smythe 
goes back, on her own initiative, to all the 
people to whom she had given the scandal 
about you, tells them the nice things you 
said about her, and adds that, after all, 
the things which she had heard and repeated 
about you were not true. Now, then, one 
convert has been won into the Kingdom. 
Harmony has been maintained, and the good 
work goes on. 

This is not doing violence to truth or per- 
sonality, but using the best aspects of a case 
to cure the worst. There are plenty of good 
people in the world and in the church who 
do not need this sort of handling. There are 
plenty of others, however, who can be 
handled in no other way; and until we learn 
to take the objective attitude toward certain 
types of personality, we can’t get the utmost 
of enjoyment out of our work or achieve the 
greatest success. 


PuttIna BACKBONE INTO THE ORGANIZATION 

The minister, moreover, needs to put back- 
bone into his church organization, if he ex- 
pects it to grow and to stand up straight. 
To do this, one needs a reasonable amount 
of “confession of faith’? material. You need 
the men from the business world and from 
the professions who have discovered how to 
make things go in their own fields. You 
need a lot of traveling salesmen and life 
insurance agents. These are very valuable 
in “putting over” the every-citizen canyass 
for funds for the community church. 
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~The New Minister’s Philosophy of Success 


A Letter from Bob to Ben 


These men must be won by personal work 
and interviews, because, on the whole, they 
are rather indifferent to the church. They 
can be won by making them see that the 
church has something definite to give to 
them and their families. Also, by assuring 
them that the church of today is not a bar- 
rier to progress, but is the champion of de- 
velopment in every reasonable way. 


A New Test ror CHurRcH OFFICERS 

The best and quickest way to get this sort 
of material into the church, if you are or- 
ganizing a new church or reorganizing an 
old one, is to have a nominating committee 
select the men for the various offices on the 
basis of their gumption and their resource- 
fulness, rather than on the basis of their 
alleged piety. The men selected will, of 
course, be clean men of honorable character. 

If I were undertaking to build up a run- 
down church, I should do somewhat as 
follows: 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE PEOPLE 


I should take two months to study the 
church and the community with the definite 
understanding that I had come to reorganize 
the church and to undertake an altogether 
different type of work. During this time, 
I should preach no sermons in the church. 
I should rather spend all the time meeting 
people and talking with them about what 
they expected of the church, with especial 
attention given to those who had not been 
connected with the church before. I should 
have ready in my mind a new type of pro- 
gram which could be sprung on prospective 
workers to whet their appetites. 

I should list the outstanding men of the 
community and win them at all cost of time, 
energy, or money, and haye them promise 
that on the date of the first church service 
they would be on hand to give support to the 
new enterprise. Then I would use their 
names to win others and induce these to 
make the same promise. In this way an 
invisible congregation could be built up, 
ready for the first call to service. 


DEMONSTRATION FIRST—PREACHING 
AFTERWARD 

Meantime, I should have made _ several 
demonstrations of what the new type of 
church would do for the community. If 
possible, I should conduct a summer camp, 
or have some kind of outing for the boys 
and girls, with candy and hiking and boat- 
ing and fishing, and all the other things that 
go with such an outing. I should win all 
the youngsters in town and send them home 
to sell the chureh to their parents and 
friends. 

Meantime, I should send into every home 
in the community, questions bearing on all 
matters pertaining to the new church work 
to be conducted. In this way I could get the 
opinions of the people and make them feel 
that they were to have a hand in the new 
enterprise. These questionnaires would be 
delivered and collected by a well-organized 
band of boys and girls. 

Then, at the first church service, with all 
my new constituents—barbers, lawyers, gam- 
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blers, and poolroom proprietors—I should 
outline in detail the work to be undertaken 
by the church, showing how it called for a 
different type of organization, and asking 
for the resignation of all officers of the old 
organization, and setting a date some two 
months in advance for the election of new 
officers. The nominating cOmmittee would 
prepare their list of officers from those who 
gave promise of being consistent in their in- 
terest and support. 

Now, then, the machinery is ready to func- 
tion, and we are ready for the mind and 
soul of the organization. The organization 
meeting should be a membership meeting to 
bring the new blood into the membership of 
the church. Now comes the regular Sunday 
morning service, with each sermon a mes- 
sage of truth and information about interest- 
ing things put in a challenging way. 

Then the young people’s service, in the 
evening, with lots of music and refresh- 
ments, and a social hour after the discussion 
meeting. 

A TRAINING CLASS 

Then the midweek meeting—not a “prayer- 
meeting,” but rather a class of well-picked 
and polished men and women who are going 
to be the sales force. They are going to win 
souls for the Kingdom and are going to stay 
on the job throughout the year. They will 
be taught the principles of salesmanship, 
together with the principles of Jesus’ reli- 
gion. They will do their experimental work 
by interviewing prospects in the community, 
selling them the church and the religion of 
Jesus,- and lining them up for membership 
at the next Communion. The people of the 
community should be brought into the 
church. Those who won’t come as regular 
members should be brought in as associate 
memoers. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 

This form of associate membership is a 
matter of recognition on the basis of finan- 
cial support. It allows a person to belong 
to a church without accepting a creed and 
without changing a membership from a 
church in Parishtown, Oklahoma, where 
grandmother was baptized. It gives the out- 
sider an easy step in the right direction. 
He feels that he belongs to the church, and 
is, therefore, much more interested in it. 
After a while he changes his membership 
from “associate” to “regular.” 


THE CLINIC 


Then comes the personal problem clinic 
in the church study. In this, the minister 
will be available to all who need help in 
meeting the problems of life. The research 
committee, too, will constantly be on the 
alert to discover means of making the church 
more helpful to the community. 

The church now has a soul, because it is 
doing good. Then comes the increase in its 
support. 

Now, then, I stand ready to be choked for 
writing so copiously to you in this manner. 
I have had to dash this off hurriedly, as I 
am awfully busy getting ready for a church 
fair and also for a _ three-weeks’ summer 
camp. I know that you will take this in the 
spirit in which it is given, and I hope that 
I may have said something which will help 
you in your new work. 


Sincerely yours, Bos. 
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Agricultural Missions at Cornell 
By Warren H. Wilson 


O far as I know, there is only one club 

made up of missionaries and their friends. 
Our idea of a missionary does not require him 
to be a ‘clubable’” person, but in New York 
there is a fellowship of missionaries interested 
in agriculture which is called the International 
Association of Agricultural Missions. They 
are stirred up only when a notable missionary 
employed in agriculture comes home. This 
year, their chief guest is Benjamin H. Hunni- 
cutt of Lavras, Minas, Brazil. The fact that 
he is a missionary of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church makes him no less interesting 
to Thomas S. Donohugh of the Methodist For- 
eign Board, A. B. Parson of the Episcopal 
National Council, and Warren H. Wilson of 
the Presbyterian Board, who might be called 
the House Committee—if this club had a house 
for keeping the thing going. 

We were entertained recently by Cornell Uni- 
versity. The College of Agriculture at Cornell 
has many graduate students from mission 
fields—indeed, they have one or two _ repre- 
sentatives of Mohammedan and Confucian pop- 
ulations. At Cornell we lunched and dined 
together, and discussed, almost without end, 
the religion and philosophy of the tillers of the 
soil in all lands, 

Our fellowship is forever exhorted to do some- 
thing, but we persist in being a non-adminis- 
trative group, whose business is to welcome 
and to promote the interest of the agricultural 
missionary, of whatever country and of what- 
ever communion he may be. ‘Through this 
habit of discussion, we secured the attention 
of the Cornell people. To our surprise, Dean 
A. R. Mann sat with us throughout every ses- 
sion, and Mrs. Mann was with him for about 
half of the time. Professor Sanderson and 
Mrs. Sanderson and Professor Felton and Mrs. 
Felton were in the group which welcomed the 
association to Cornell. From New York, Mr. 
Henry Israel, Dr. Malcolm Dana, Mr. Thomas 
S. Donohugh, and the president of the associa- 
tion, Warren H. Wilson, attended. : 

The spirit of Mr. Hunnicutt pervaded the 
gathering. He is a layman who has _ been 
employed for twenty years in bringing the mes- 
sage of Christ to the soil and the cattle, the 
field crops, and the forest trees of Brazil. He 
spoke as a layman, telling about his religious 
duties as a Sunday-school superintendent and 
teacher. He never professed to be a preacher. 
I suppose that that statement especially in- 
terested the professors and students in the col- 
lege, for they certainly took an active part 
and gave attentive ear to all that he said. 

Cornell has a formal connection with Nan- 
king University, which was represented in 
Prof. C. H. Myers and Mr. George Ritchie, 
who exemplified in a general way the principle 
of the exchange of professors among colleges. 
“Cornell in China’ was on everyone’s tongue. 
The proposal to send from American agricul- 
tural colleges a much larger number of profes- 
sors for a one-year residence in a mission field 
was very seriously discussed. President But- 
terfield of Michigan College of Agriculture de- 
clared that there should be, in any given year, 
one hundred professors from the agricultural 
colleges of America visiting mission fields to 
promote better farming, in order that from 
Christian doctrine might come a proportionate 
increase of food, clothing, and comfort. 

Mr. Hunnicutt’s own proposal for the agri- 
culture of the world is an Agricultural Founda- 
tion which will promote better farming in all 
lands, just as the Rockefeller Foundation has 
promoted better health in all lands. 

When the question of launching these busi- 
nesses was discussed; however, the Cornell meet- 


ing proposed only that a secretary be employed 
for three or four months to develop the pres- 
ent purposes of the association—namely, fel- 
lowship, discussion, and education. of the 
Boards and of the home constituency. 

At the luncheon under Professor Felton’s 
direction, thoughtful addresses were made by 
a native of Africa, two natives of China, and 
one native of India, who are taking graduate 
courses at Cornell. They are Messrs. Solomon 
Taylor, C. C. Chen, T. H. Shen, and Amir Ali, 
respectively. ; 

In the evening Dean Mann told of his ob- 
servations during his recent period of residence 
which he has enjoyed in Hurope. His theme 
was “Hurope as the Home of Scientific Agri- 
culture.” He assented to the idea inherent in 
this organization—that providentially the Chris- 
tian nations have been disposed, duxing™ the 
same century, to send to the world the ‘evangel 
of Jesus Christ and the scientific control of 
soil, domestic animals, and plants. Both of 
these are centralized, to a large extent, in 
Europe, but America is now doing nearly an 
equal share. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, who has recently 
spent many months in Africa, and Mr. James 
M. Sibley spoke about the agricultural mis- 
sions. Mr. Sibley presented views of Liberia. 

The significance of this meeting is that we 
now have a missionary group who get together 
for the pleasure of it, administering nothing, 
and having no present intention of employing 
missionaries. Their objectives are fellowship 
and knowledge, both of which they desire to 
impart and extend to missionaries, Board Sec- 
retaries, college professors, and students. Their 
purpose is to enjoy the prospect of enlarging 
the missionary purpose of the churches, in the 
way of proposals that will impart to retarded 
and depressed countries the advantages which 
we have in our control of the soil and in our 
ability to produce a surplus of food, cattle, 
and the raw materials of life. 

Nearly all of the foreign mission countries are 
poor; yet the more populous countries possess 
a soil of great fertility. In these lands they are 
unable to escape occasional famine and con- 
tinued hunger. We, however, have the knowl- 
edge, the skill, and the agrarian philosophy 
which, in their possession, would help them 
greatly to increase their food supply and to 
satisfy their other human needs. As Mr. 
Hunnicutt said: “It is not much use to preach 
the Gospel to a man if he is hungry.’ The 
agricultural missionary believes that with the 
preaching of the Gospel should go the knowl- 
edge of American and European agriculture, 
and that in every mission station there should 
be a missionary inspired by the spirit of Christ 
to render service in the increase of material 
wealth. 


What’s the Answer P 
By Sophie H. McKenzie 
(The answers are on page 63) 

1. What postmaster in England became the 
leader of the Pilgrim church in Plymouth? 

2. Whom have the American Board, after a 
ten-year search, appointed as missionaries 
to Micronesia? 

8. How far from Boston is Micronesia? What 
country is nearest to Micronesia? 

4. Who was the author of the Magnificat? 

5. How does Moffatt translate Psalm 68:11 of 
the Psalter?—“The Lord gave the word; 
great was the company of the preachers.” 

6. When and by whom was the Bible first 
divided into chapters? 

7. How many members had the Congregational 
Church in 1925? 
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N view of the practical interest in move- 
J ments toward co-operation and _ possible 
unity between Congregationalists and Univer- 
salists and between our churches and the Chris- 
tian Church, the comments of the official organs 
of these bodies upon these movements and upon 
the National Council meetings at Omaha are 
jof particular importance. At the risk of some 
repetition and duplication we present herewith 
the leading editorials from The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty (official organ of the Christian Church) 
for June 23, and The Christian Leader (Uni- 
versalist) for June 18. 


From The Herald of Gospel Liberty 

| The Herald of Gospel Liberty says, under the 
co “The Congregationalists’ Challenge to 
| 

| 


Unity”: 

Every member of the Christian Church ought 
to be’ deeply interested in the report which 
President Coffin (fraternal delegate) makes on 
another page of this issue of his visit as our 
representative to the National Council of the 
Congregational Church at Omaha and the 
action of that body upon the question of a 
-closer fellowship between the Congregational 

and our own and other Churches of kindred 

spirit. It is impossible to put into type the re- 
markable purpose to promote Christian unity 
which was manifested at that convention. Dr. 

Coffin, both in the article and in personal 

letter, speaks with admiration of the unusual 

spirit of self-effacement to which the Congre- 
gationalists were willing to go in order to for- 
ward union among Christ’s followers, and some 
of the religious periodicals and even of the daily 
papers have reported enthusiastically on this 
same point. By a heavy vote the assembly 
amended the committee’s report in order to 
strike out all reference to the “Kansas City 

Declaration,” that there might not be even the 
_ suggestion of a creedal statement to stand in 

the way of union. That declaration is a state- 

ment adopted some years ago to give utterance 
to the most commonly accepted beliefs held 
among Congregationalists, but never pretended 
to be binding on anyone or to infer that all 

Congregationalists must think alike. Says 

The Congregationalist: 

The Statement has never been for our own 
fellowship a creed or a test in the historic and 
sectarian sense of these terms, and it was the 
fear that it might be presented as a test to 
others, or inadvertently regarded in that light, 
thus becoming a barrier to the fullest freedom 
of conversations and negotiations contemplating 
possible union, that, manifestly, was in the 
mind of the Council in the deletion of any re- 
stricting clause. 

That action of the Congregational Council 
puts the Congregational Church, so far as we 
can see, on the identical position of the Chris- 
tian Church with reference to creedal state- 
ments. It looks upon Christianity as a “way 
of life’? the same as we do—of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, and not of intellecttal agreement. So 
determined was the Council to be understood 
in this matter that by large majority it voted 
to strike out the reference to a historic docu- 
ment, which the Congregationalists themselves 
have never looked upon as a creedal test, lest 
someone get the impression that that document 
stood in the way of the absolute freedom of 
the individual Christian in matters of belief. 
And by unanimous action these Congregation- 
alists also approved the recommendation of the 
committee that efforts be made to form a com- 
pact federal union of all churches of the con- 
gregational order—that is, the Churches with 
the congregational form of government like our 
own. There is a spirit of democracy among 
these Churches which leads to great similarity 
and ought to make such federation easy, though 
“sentiment” more than “creeds” now stands in 


the way of union and is just as effective where 
there is little or no difference as where there 
is much. “Sentiment,” not differences, is now 
the-big obstacle to union. 

But the Congregatiomalists went further than 
that yet in putting themselves in the hands of 
Christ with reference to the union of his fol- 
lowers. Unanimously they voted to give up 
the name ‘Congregational’ if that would fur- 
ther the cause of church unity. That was a 
remarkable thing to have done by unanimous 
vote. Thus the Congregationalists seemed de- 
termined not to allow anything so far as they 
were concerned to stand in the way to hinder 
or balk the leadership of the Holy Spirit in 
the matter of Christian union. We doubt if 
any other church has ever gone as far or shown 
such concerted determination to find and be 
subjected to the will of God in the question of 
union. Let us again quote from their chief 
periodical, The Congregationalist: 

It was significant of the progressive spirit 
and temper of this Council that no possible 
trammel] should be left for the free operation 
of the Spirit of God in whatever light he may 
give us, and in whatever leadership into larger 
fellowship in the spirit of Christ his wisdom 
may direct. The conviction seemed strong and 
clear that Christians who seek and find the 
presence of Christ need no other guidance, and 
no other control, in seeking and affecting larger 
fellowships and co-operations in his name and 
service. 

Thus in unprecedented manner the national 
assembly of a great Church placed itself fairly 
and squarely on the road to Christian union 
with a freedom and abandon to the leadership 
of the Spirit of God to an extent which has 
never before been equaled in any gathering of 
his followers since first the Church was divided. 
Not only were specific resolutions passed, but 
the entire convention throughout its session 
was permeated with a new spirit of union. 
“The whole occasion augured well,’ says the 
above-mentioned periodical, “for the new day 
in which men are determined to bring into 
closer fellowship all whose religion is that of 
practical devotion to the truth and purpose of 
God as revealed in Christ Jesus, and who exalt 
the way of life above forms and creeds.” And 
The Christian Leader has this to say with ref- 
erence to this same magnetic purpose of that 
great gathering: 

The important thing is that characteristic of 
the Congregational Church of a willingness to 
walk in close fellowship with Christian be- 
lievers who may not agree with them, but who 
dé believe in “the way” and in the importance 
of making it “the way of the world.” ... But 
something seems to have happened at Omaha 
which has put a song in their hearts. Out of 
the meetings seems to have come a new faith 
in the task and a new self-confidence and cour- 
age. There were great opportunities at Omaha, 
and they measured up to them in a great way. 
. .. We have known that they were the right 
sort of people. We have respected them and 
liked them. But we confess that we have not 
realized how big, broad, brotherly, truly Chris- 
tian, they really are. They arose to great 
heights of accomplishment at Omaha because 
they went down to great depths of humility 
and self-sacrifice. 

Indeed, the Congregationalists do seem to be 
“out where the West begins,’ as Dr. Aikens, 
the fraternal delegate from the United Church 
of Canada, put it, which means, he said, “the 
place where people are talking of what is go- 
ing to happen the day after tomorrow instead of 
what happened the day before yesterday.” And 
instead of all this talk and hope for Christian 
union standing in the way of their own work 
and cutting down their gifts for their own 
missionary and other enterprises, as some of 
our people seem to fear a real determination 
for union would do among us if expressed by 
our own people of the Christian denomination, 
it seemed to give added impetus and spirit to 
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the Congregationalists. Let us quote from The 
Christian Leader again: 


Intense interest in a larger fellowship has 
not made Congregationalists feel like dropping 
their oars. It has made them take fresh hold. 
The budget approved for church extension was 
the largest in their history. The work outlined 
for the service of man, in cify slum, in country 
wilderness and in foreign field, was extraordi- 
nary in its range, in the skill with which it 
was planned, and in the zeal with which it was 
promoted. Not all the people were intensely 
interested in all the lines of activity, but all 
or nearly all seemed alive and on fire about 
something. 

Now it ought to be self-evident to every 
thinking member of the Christian Church that 
the action of the Congregational Council at 
Omaha, and especially its spirit of self-effacing 
humility and determination to seek the will 
and purpose of God in this matter of Christian 
union, places a challenge before our Church 
which bids fair to test the sincerity and genu- 
ineness with which we as a people have been 
advocating the union of the followers of Jesus 
Christ. We dare no longer to sit still in self- 
complacency and feel that we are leading the 
world in the matter of Christian unity. Other 
Churches have been advancing along these lines 
much more rapidly than some of our people 
have thought. Even yet some of our ministers 
and laymen do not seem to be aware of how 
mighty is the urge and how determined is the 
purpose among some of the other denomina- 
tions not only to talk union, but actually to 
achieve it—and achieve it on a basis that will 
include all of the followers of Jesus Christ and 
exclude none of them. There are some in all 
of these Churches, even as there are some in 
our own, who would hang back and encourage 
the perpetuation of differences and division. 
But there is abroad in many denominations 
a rapidly growing purpose to do their part, and 
more than their part, to put an end to this 
whole sorry mess of denominational cleavage. 
And in this purpose the Congregationalists have 
now gone further than any other body so far 
as we know. This puts it up fair and square 
to the Christian Church to say whether we are 
going to surrender our long-time and proud 
leadership in the way of Christian union or 
whether we will demonstrate as big and fine 
a spirit of self-effacing determination to be 
subject to the will of Christ in this matter as 
can they or any other denomination. The ac- 
tion of the Congregationalists has put “us and 
other congregational churches, and especially 
all of those which have been talking about 
union and making ‘‘pleas’”’ for union, in a posi- 
tion where we can no longer be noncommittal 
and inactive in this tremendously important 
thing of actually making a beginning in the 
culmination of union among the followers of 
Jesus Christ. Matters have now reached such 
a stage that denominations will either have to 
begin to act on this question of union or else 
keep still about it. 

The steps to positive union will come slowly, 
of course, as Dr. Coffin points out in his article. 
But the willingness must be immediately mani- 
fested—and this willingness will no longer be 
taken as genuine unless it is earnestly seeking 
in every possible way to find and perfect the 
the steps by which the actual union may be 
worked out among his followers. In other 
words, the Christian denomination must show 
that it is as free from predetermined bias and 
as willing as any other in the world to be led 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ in this crucial 
matter of actually achieving union. 


From The Christian Leader 
Having already devoted considerable space to 
reports of our Omaha meetings, The Ohristian 
up its comment in an editorial 


Leader sums 
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entitled The Congregationalists at Omaha. The ~ 


text of the editorial is as follows: 

The Omaha meetings of the Congregational- 
ists are ended. The National Council has com- 
pleted its labors, so far as the great biennial 
gathering is concerned, for another two years. 
The commissions and committees, the pastors 
and missionaries, the editors and _ teachers, 
have taken up again the burden of the daily 
task. But something seems to have happened 
at Omaha which has put a song in their hearts. 
Out of the meetings seems to have come a new 
faith in the task and a new self-confidence and 
courage. There were great opportunities at 
Omaha, and they measured up to them in a 
great way. 

Take the matter of their relations with other 
Churches, and especially with the Universalists. 
How easy it would have been to get up a de- 
bate, call names, and indulge in recriminations. 

Within the far-flung boundaries of Congre- 
gationalism there are many different kinds of 
people. Some even may be classed as Funda- 
mentalists. To Fundamentalists the name Uni- 
versalist is second in unpopularity only to the 
name Unitarian. Is it not extraordinary that 
in the Omaha meetings the Fundamentalists 
were not able, or if able, not disposed, to mus- 
ter a single voice or vote? 

By unanimous action the Joint Statement 
providing for co-operation with Universalists 
was adopted. 

By unanimous action, Congregationalists 
yoted to give up the name Congregationalist 
if that would further the cause of church unity. 

By unanimous action Congregationalists ap- 
proved the recommendation of the committee 
that efforts be made to form a compact federal 
union, which does not do away with existing 
organizations, of all churches of the Congre- 
gational order. 

By a unanimous demonstration, prolonged 
and enthusiastic, the Congregationalists hon- 
ored the Universalist Church in the person of 
its representative, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 

By ‘an overwhelming vote’ Congregational- 
ists amended the committee’s report and struck 
out all reference to the Kansas City Declara- 
tion as a basis for getting together, even though 
the committee insisted that it was put forth as 
a “description” and not as a creedal test. 

But these moving and important things were 
not merely high spots in comparison with which 
all the other events were drab and common- 
place. 

The addresses as a whole were high grade, 
liberal, brilliant, Christian. The Universalist 
Church might well feel proud if, at any of its 
conventions, it could state the truths it holds 
dear with the high average of consecration and 
ability shown at Omaha. 

The work outlined by the Congregationalists 
for the service of man, in city slum, in coun- 
try wilderness, and in foreign field, was ex- 
traordinary in its range, in the skill with which 
it was planned, and in the zeal with which it 
was promoted. Not all the people were in- 
tensely interested in all the lines of activity, 
but all, or nearly all, seemed alive and on fire 
about something. 

Intense interest-in a larger fellowship has 
not made Congregationalists feel like dropping 
their oars. It has made them take fresh hold. 
The budget approved for church extension was 
the largest in their history. 

The positions taken on public questions were 
strong, clear, sensible—neither fanatical on the 
one side nor pussyfooting on the other side. 

We are glad to be able to give our Univer- 
salist people this kind of report of Christian 
brethren with whom we are coming into closer 
and better relations of service and fellowship. 
We have known that they were the right sort 
of people. We have respected them and liked 
them. But we confess that we have not real- 
ized how big, broad, brotherly, truly Christian, 
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they really are. They rose to great heights of 
accomplishment at Omaha because they went 
down to great depths of humility and self- 
sacrifice. 

Universalists will miss the whole point of the 
action taken about the Joint Statement if they 
jump to the hasty conclusion that all the Con- 
gregationalists voting for it would frame their 
personal or parish creeds in the same words 
that we would use. Probably as high a per- 
centage of them would endorse the phraseology 
of our Universalist Profession of Belief as we 
could muster in our own Church. But that is 
beside the point. The important thing in that 
characteristic of the Congregational Church is 
a willingness to walk in close fellowship with 
Christian believers who may not agree with 
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them, but who do believe in “the way” and in 
the importance of making it “the way of the © 
world.” , 

“Afraid to clasp hands with such folks?’ 
Why, it gives us new courage in our distinc- 
tive Universalist mission to do it. 7 

“Anxious to have us go out of business?” 
Why, that is the one thing they don’t want. 
They want a new baptism of zeal and devotion 
to come to us. 

“These be great days,” wrote Dr. Perkins on 
his return from the Omaha meetings. “Let us 
pray for grace to keep our hearts warm, our 
heads cool, our vision clear, and our faith in 
the persuasive power of true idealism wun-~ 
dimmed.” 

We join in that prayer. 


bd 


The Scritsmier Club 


By Warren 


OR twenty-three years there has flourished 
K in Menomonie, Wis., a boys’ club unique in 
many ways, and the only one of its kind in 
the country whose members have ‘now spread 
to all parts of the 
United States and to 
some foreign countries. 
It extends into thirty 
states. 

This club had its ori- 
gin in a Sunday-school 
class taught by Miss 
Kate Scritsmier, and 
it would be quite im- 
possible to tell about 
the club apart from its 
L : originator and _ leader. 
Having been a teacher 
in the public schools— 
usually with classes of boys—Miss Scritsmier’s 
interest in boys grew, and naturally she made 
them the object of study. 

The early members of the club got into the 
habit of calling it the Scritsmier Club, and 
that it has remained. ; 

As I said before, it is quite impossible to 
separate the club from its leader; but it was 
only by separating them that I could induce 
Miss Scritsmier to tell me what I wanted to 
know. 

“In 1904, I was a substitute Sunday-school 
teacher in the First Congregational Church, 
the first week after the public schools started. 
From that first experience I liked the work 
with the boys so well, and saw so many possi- 
bilities in it, that I would never give it up. 

“The club grew from its very small begin- 
ning,’ went on Miss Scritsmier, ‘until, this 
past Christmas, letters went out to thirty 
states, two foreign countries, and one battle- 
ship. Greetings or messages were received 
from nineteen states at our annual banquet, 
the last Saturday night of the year. The club 
did its greatest work during the war. Many 
of the older members were in the service at 
home and overseas, and attempts were made 
in every way possible to keep them in touch 
with each other. Hach month a corrected sery- 
ice list was published, which gave the name and 
the location and the branch of service of every 
member serving his country. This went to 
every member. 

“One member was in the Base Censor’s Of- 
fice in Paris. He was supplied with funds for 
a stenographer and money for emergency cable- 
grams, and was made overseas correspondent. 
If one of the boys was in the hospital, he was 
given extra attention. Upon leaving, he was 
most likely without funds, so money was pro- 
vided until he was on his feet again. If he 
needed help in any way, the overseas branch 
of the Scritsmier Club was at his service. If 
there were ever any doubts about the death of 
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one of the boys who gave his life over there, it 
was investigated and a full report made.” 

It is true that such work would have been 
less difficult had Miss Scritsmier been over- 
seas to give the work her personal attention. 

Miss Scritsmier acts now, as she did then, 
as corresponding secretary. For club meetings 
she provides a portion of her apartments in a 
most central place. She advises, is their friend, 
acts as hostess, and often also as cook. 

Replying to a question whether the club had 
members other than Congregationalists, Miss 
Scritsmier said: “It is not uncommon to have 
as members boys from other churches. Our 
constitution is somewhat different from the 
average club.” 

“We had many things to interest boys,’’ she 
continued, as she pulled her chair nearer to 
the big windows. ‘We couldn’t draw a line. 
There was a pool and billiard room with one 
of the finest of tables here in this building. 
This kept the boys off the street and out of 
mischief.” 

Early in the club’s life a tennis court was 
constructed in the rear of the church. This 
was a boon to sports, for it was one of the 
best courts in town, and was always in demand. 

These advantages were furnished entirely 
by Miss Scritsmier, whose income was only 
such as she could earn as a teacher in the 
public school. Wven that ceased, for she re- 
signed her position to do part-time work and 
to give the rest of her time to “her boys.” 

One can imagine to what expense Miss 
Secritsmier must have gone during the war 
keeping in touch with all “her boys.” 

To understand the esteem in which Miss 
Scritsmier is held by “her boys,” one had only 
to see her escort to the depot when she left on 
a Western trip. They presented her just as 
the train pulled out with an envelope contain- 
ing $60, a gift from the Sunday-school class 
and club members. 


Greatness 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer, 
Who fights the daily battle without fear, 
Sees the hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering 
trust 
That God is God—that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds 
dear, 
Falls from his grasp; better with love a erust | 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man, but does his best, 
Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope give zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 
Who, by a life heroic, conquers fate. 


—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
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A Voice From Springfield 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

In a recent issue of The Congregationalist 
the Associate Moderator, in his address be- 
fore the Council at Omaha, has given a chal- 
lenge to all loyal members of our historic 
Church, which should not be ignored. 

In the first place our Church has never been 
in a “pit,” spiritually or otherwise. It has 
eyer been composed of the most intelligent, 
eultured, and devout people in the country. 
They have been led, all down through the 
years, by a body of ministers whose integrity 
Was unquestioned, and the preparation for 
their work was the best that could be ob- 
tained in college and university. 

Hyen in small country parishes, the Con- 
gregational pastor was a mighty force for the 
uplift of the community, not only spiritually, 
but also educationally. Many a young man 
owed his higher education to the influence 
and help of the minister. Of course, they 
condemned sin and warned of its punishment 
both in this world and in the next. 

“Tf we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselyes and the truth is not in us.” And 
again: “If we say that we have not sinned, 
we make him (Christ) a liar, and his word 


/vis not in us.” 


Vw 


The Bible is ‘The Book’ and the Word of 
God. The small-souled men who are picking 
jt over and selecting the passages which do 
not agree with their ‘modern viewpoint” and 
discarding them are doing a great wrong to 
the young people, for their influence is work- 
ing harm both religiously and morally. 
Christ himself said, ‘‘Whosoever shall offend 
one of these little ones who believe in me, it 
is better that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and he were cast into the sea.” 

The Ten Commandments are still in force, 
and. we break them at our peril, whether we 
have a “modern viewpoint” or not. There is 
a hell for I have seen men in it, right here 
on earth. We know very little about the 
hereafter, but the Bible teaches us enough 
to make us wish to live as we ought to live; 
wiser men and women than we are have lived 
and died, comforted and helped by its teachings. 

Who is living today who could build such 
a country and such a government as we now 
enjoy? It was not done by agnostics, nor 
by people who did not believe in miracles. 

Perhaps the men of 1776 did not often kiss 
their wives, either on Sunday or on week-days, 
but they loved them and fought for them and 
their homes; and one thing is certain, they 
did not salute other men’s wives, for ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery’ meant something 
in those days. 

Possibly the Congregational Church has all 
the liberties mentioned in the Associate Mod- 
erator’s address, but if so, it is no Church at 
all, only a loosely constructed society of law- 
less individuals. The church of the living 
God means a group of people who have come 
out from the world and live as Christ lived. 
He always rebuked sin and chose for his 
friends those who truly loved him and _ fol- 
lowed him. 

“Wor what if some do not believe; shall 
their unbelief make the faith of God without 


effect? God forbid! Yea, let God be true, 
but every man a liar.” 
Springfield, Mass. B. 


[On the receipt of the above letter the Hdi- 
tor wrote its author, raising the question of 
the advisability and value of its publication 


and dealing in a friendly way with the mat- 
ters discussed. As the writer of the letter 
replies still urging its publication, as a matter 
of interest and not in any spirit of contro- 
versy we take the liberty of publishing also 
the Editor’s letter to “B.,” which was as 
follows: 

My dear Mr. B.: 

I have your letter of June 20, enclosing a 
letter offered for publication. I am quite 
willing to publish it, for The Congregationalist 
ought to represent fair expressions of diverse 
opinion among our people, but I wonder 
whether I may not raise a question concerning 
the advisability of publishing it. I wonder, for 
instance, whether you have been quite fair 
toward those criticized, some of whom, at least, 
in what you describe as the “modern view- 
point,” are earnestly seeking to meet real dif- 
ficulties which may not be present in your 
mind, but which others, and especially among 
the young today, do find real problems in re- 
lation to faith. 

I speak out of experience concerning this, 
for I passed through years of almost spiritual 
agony, much of which might have been obviated 
by a little clear, simple teaching; for my chief 
problems arose concerning matters that had 
really little to do with the vital essential re- 
lationship of the soul to Christ. 

Jesus, you must surely realize, dealt with 
the Old Testament Scriptures in quite as fear- 
less and free a manner as any modernist. He 
spoke, of course, of every jot and tittle being 
fulfilled, but his reference plainly was to the 
spirit rather than to the letter, for when he 
said, “Ye have heard that it hath been said 
of them of old time, an eye for an eye,” ete. 
“but I say unto you,” the things that he was 
revoking in the light of the larger and fulfilling 
law of love are things that are definitely set 
down in the Jewish law. Those “of old times” 
who had said them were the writers of the Old 
Testament. You can, of course, verify these 
matters very definitely by ordinary Bible ref- 
erences. 

I think that you do not take into account 
the extent to which, beneath much of this sin- 
cere purpose of Christian scholars of modern 
mind, there is exactly the same Christlike 
spirit, fulfilling word and partial truth in the 
light of larger and new truth. Will you not 
at least take this under consideration? 

Again, I wonder whether you realize the 
extent to which your own letter expresses that 
free critical spirit which you condemn. You 
say, for instance, “There is a hell, for I have 
seen men in it right here on earth.” I think 
that most modernists whom I have known 
would agree with that. In fact, I have heard 
some of my Universalist friends say almost the 
same thing. You go on to say, ‘‘We know very 
little about the hereafter,’ but you say very 
rightly that “The Bible teaches us enough to 
make us live as we ought to live.’ Do you 
realize that many so-called Fundamentalists 
would criticize what you have said here quite 
as definitely as you criticize Dr. Bradley and 
others? As a matter of fact, without realizing 
it, you have stated what is, I think, the essen- 
tially modernist view. The old view is that 
the Bible does tell us in the most definite way 
concerning the hereafter, and that it speaks 
not of a hell ‘right here on earth,’ but of a 
literal hell of flaming and endless fire. 

If you want to know what certain Congre- 
gationalists believed about this a hundred 
years ago, watch for the publication by the 


Andover Trustees of a paper by Dr. Evans 
which he read at Andover last week, which 
deals with the so-called Andover Creed. The 
belief of many at that time was not only that 
the wicked suffered endlessly in literal flames 
of hell fire, but that a part of the blessedness 
of the saved was in observing the sufferings of 
others in the torment from which they had es- 
caped. This may seem incredible, but it is 
literally true, and it is against this sort of 
thing that much so-called Congregational mod- 
ernism stands in protest. I think that you 
are yourself much more of a modernist than 
you realize. 

Our Congregational Church at the present 
time, undoubtedly, represents a fellowship with 
great freedom, but liberty by no means implies 
lawlessness, and I do not think that there are 
lawless elements in our fellowship. The great 
mass of our fellow Congregationalists are sin- 
cere in their profession of belief, no matter 
how much their expression of their essential 
convictions might differ from yours or from 
mine, é 

Pardon this friendly discussion of your let- 
ter. I believe that you would not have written 
it if you apprehended the true situation and 
how thoroughly honest and sincere many of our 
leaders are today in defining for the new age 
what they feel to be the essential. truths of 
Christianity. Should we not in the midst of 
our differences promote a larger feeling of mu- 
tual respect, brotherliness, and confidence? So 
at least it seems to me, and I am yenturing to 
suggest it. ; 

Will you read what I say with the kindly 
spirit with which I have written it, entirely 
rejecting its conclusions if it seems to you 
good? 

Meanwhile, I shall hold your letter and ‘if 
you urge its publication, I am willing to print 
it. I think, however, that if you knew Dr. 
Bradley and his intense earnestness you would - 
hardly feel moved to write as you have done. 

Yours very cordially, 
Won. H. Girroy. } 


Unity in Silence 


Tio the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

A year ago (June), Mr. Vernon Ewing and 
Tamarack, a small town some forty miles west 
of Duluth, Minn., received considerable news- 
paper publicity. The occasion was Mr. Hwing’s 
eall to Christians of every persuasion to as- 
semble on a certain day for an hour’s silent 
prayer. 

A month or so ago, I had the pleasure of a 
long talk with Mr. Ewing, who is again calling 
all those interested in the movement to join 
him for ten minutes in what he calls “wordless 
silence.” For this purpose he is advertising 
an open-air mass meeting in St. Paul, Minn., 
for August 1, from 11.00 to 11.10 am. Know- 
ing how impossible it is to bring the churches 
together on any project that involves artieu- 
lation or action, Mr. Hwing conceived the idea 
of bringing them together in silence—the unity 
of Christian fellowship through silence. Should 
Christians of every denomination be called to- 
gether for silent prayer, the purpose which he 
has in mind would possibly be thwarted by a 
clash of desires and aspirations—hence the 
phrase ‘‘wordless silence.” At a time when it 
seem impossible to have church unity through 
expression, Mr. Ewing’s scheme may be worthy 
of trial. Mr. Ewing is of the conviction that 
it would create a marked impression upon the 
country to have all of its church members, re- 
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gardless of persuasion, united at one time in 
reverential silence. There is also much to favor 
Mr. Hwing’s faith that the occasion would pro- 
vide an unprecedented opportunity for God to 
speak to the Church and the world. 

Walker is a summer resort where, during 
August, most denominations of the country are 
represented. My own particular participation 
in the movement is, after advertising it, to 
throw open the church and invite all those 
who wish to share this fellowship of silence, 
silently to enter the church, remain silent from 
11.00 to 11.10 a.m., and silently to leave again. 

Believing there may be other Congregational- 
ists in America who would like to respond to 
Mr. HEwing’s call, I trust you may be able to 
insert this communication in The Congrega- 
tionalist sometime before August 1, 1927. 

WILLIAM BE. HAmMMonp. 

Walker, Minnesota. 


Would Gladden Do It Now? 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist : 

The Pilgrim Hymnal contains a hymn ‘‘Amer- 
ica and Her Allies,” written by Washington 
Gladden in 1918. 

The discovery of this hymn, a few days ago, 
was a shock to me. It leads me to ask the 
question: If Washington Gladden were living 
now, would he write a hymn of a Christian 
brotherhood, from which .a large part of the 
world is omitted, as he did in the last year 
of his life? I believe that he would not. I 
believe that if he were with us now, he would 
be one of the first to say, ‘Remove that hymn 
from the Congregational Hymn Book.” I be- 
lieve we shall honor his memory by doing so. 

ARTHUR H. SARGENT. 

Gilsum and Surry, N. H. 


Another View 
Tio the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

May I express my regret and indignation 
that you should have given publicity to certain 
remarks of Dr. D. L. Ritchie, in your issue of 
April 14, under the heading of ‘‘Doings in the 
Dominion,’ wherein he says: “Anti-unionists 
are still causing trouble to the United Church 
of Canada.” 

The remark is as uncalled for as it is in- 
sulting to the Presbyterian population of over 
half a million in this country; furthermore, 
it is in reality untrue, and it is. difficult for 
me to analyze the attitude of mind of Dr. 
Ritchie in so writing. His offensive remark 
nullifies and makes difficult his later sentence: 
“With the decisions of a Federal Commission 
on property, now overdue, peace may come 
and both Churches be free to give strength to 
their proper tasks.” 

The peace he speaks of will not come so long 
as expressions such as the above are used, and 
I am not alone in regretting exceedingly that 
this offense should have been given just at this 
time, especially by one who is recognized as 
a leader in the Church Union movement in his 
denomination. 


Toronto, Can. FRANK YEIGH. 


The American Board’s Appeal 


Last week, The Oongregationalist published 
a report showing the daily gifts from individ- 
uals in response to the appeal of the American 
Board, This report covered the period from 
June 23 through June 29. This week the re- 
sults are as follows: July 1, thirty-three gifts, 
totaling $689.25; July 2, forty-five gifts, total- 
ing $1,518.81; July 5, ninety-six gifts, totaling 
$2,962.68; and July 6, fifty-seven gifts, total- 
ing $3,640.50. The average gift is $37.11. The 
total to date is $24,092.50, coming from 649 
gifts. 

These reports will continue to appear, from 
week to week, in The Congregationalist. 
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Among the New Books 

(Continued from page 34) 
brew creation and the Christian Trinity. He 
despises “evasive hypocrisy tied fast to the 
fearful and ignorant thought expression of 
the ancient creed-makers.’’ And yet he says, 
“Without immortality there is no meaning to 
life.” On the other hand he adds, “Orthodoxy 
is a crime against one’s self as well as society.” 
This last might be considered the text of the 
book. 

Love's Immensity, by Bertha Carr-Harris 
(Marshall Bros. Ltd. 5/). ‘The progressive 
revelation of God through his Hebrew names’ 
is the program of the book. Higher criticism 
of the Old Testament, the documentary theory, 
“J,” “BH,” “D,”’ and the redactor are anathema 
to the author. The idea of the interpretation 
of God through his Hebrew names is good— 
but the combination is disastrous, and the re- 
sult is what might be expected. 

New Testament Women and Problems of To- 
day, by Madeleine Sweeny Miller (Methodist 
Book Concern. $.75). <A group of discussion 
studies for young women of today in business 
and in the home. 

The Missionary Idea in Life and Religion, 
by J. F. McFadyen (Scribners. $1.50). A 
non-technical discussion of the many and vari- 
ous questions that arise in many minds con- 
cerning missionary enterprise. Professor Mc- 
Fadyen, who has been in recent years at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., was formerly Prin- 
cipal of Hislop College, Nagpur, India. He has 
managed to compress into a small book of less 
than 200 pages (in the Life and Religion series) 
an amazing amount of information and dis- 
cussion calculated to give doubting souls a 
new sense of the necessity and power of Chris- 
tian missions. 

Christ’s Cure for the World, by Gordon H. 
Baker (Revell. $1.50). Some _ evangelistic 
sermons broadcast over the radio from Station 
WGY in Schenectady, New York. They are 
concerned with sin and salvation and aim to 
secure the conviction and conyersion of the 
sinner. The subtitles suggest both the theology 
and the method: Secret Sins, Is the Bible Out 
of Date?, Millionaires in Christ, and In All 
Thy Ways. The preacher prides himself on 
giving “the old Gospel.” 

The Fact of Prayer, by John Eliot Wishart 
(Revell. $1.75). Another book on prayer by 
a conseryative thinker. He discusses the phi- 
losophy and problems of prayer, its reality 
and validity, and its various uses. Prayer is 
studied in relation to sin, suffering, bodily heal- 
ing, and immortality. 

Captain Boldheart, and other stories in A 
Holiday Romance, by Charles Dickens (Mac- 
millan. $1.75). An excellent edition in the 
Macmillan Children’s Classics, newly and very 
effectively illustrated by Beatrice Pearse. 


Fiction for Young and Old 

The Return of Don Quimote, by G. K. Ches- 
terton (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). Mr. Chesterton 
describes his book as a “parable for social re- 
formers,” and in his own satirical and brilliant 
manner he has in its pages tilted at many of 
the customs and beliefs of modern Hnglish so- 
ciety. The Return of Don Quixote is an ut- 
terly fantastic story of a retiring young libra- 
rian in the home of Lord Seawood who is 
persuaded to take the part of Richard Cceur- 
de-Leon in a medieval pageant, and who after- 
ward persuades those about him to return to 
the manner of life of the Age of Chivalry. This 
shortly becomes the fashion and even the mode 
of government for all England. All this gives 
Mr. Chesterton many chances to say all kinds 
of challengingly paradoxical and bewilderingly 
clever things. Of the Hnglish governing class 
he says: “Gentlemen have managed to rule 
this island pretty successfully for about three 
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hundred years; and they have done it because 
nobody ever did understand what they meant. 
They could make a mistake today and undo 
it tomorrow without anybody knowing anything . 
about it. But they never went too far in any 
direction td make it quite impossible to go ~ 
back.”’ : 

Dear Old Templeton, by Alice Brown (Mac- 
millan. $2.50). This is a delightfully written, 
leisurely story of a man of forty, who has been 
selling the kind of stories. that he no longer 
wishes to write, and who dreams of going to 
Spain to write only what he cares to write. 
His wife, Amy, is an enthusiastic club woman 
and lecturer, with no home instincts. Their 
daughter, Sally, is a modern girl, but without 
recklessness and without “the sound of jazz 
signaling her she knew not where.’ There are 
other characters in the novel, which is_ pri- 
marily one of character portrayal, and in their 
creation is seen the same rich understanding 
of life and its frustrations as the autho? dis- 
plays in creating the really noteworthy char- 
acter of dear old Templeton. 

The Finder of Fire, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
(Appleton. $1.75). The adventures of Schlee, 
a cave boy at the time of the Ice Age, a member 
of the Cro-Magnon race. Though the author 
goes a long way back he puts much real adyen- 
ture into the life of this prehistoric boy, and 
the book seeks to reflect such knowledge as sci- 
ence has revealed regarding the earth and life 
upon it in prehistoric times. 

Joan’s Best Chum, by Angela Brazil (Stokes. 
$1.75). A story of schoolgirl life by a writer 
who has won a reputation in this field. It tells 
how Joan and her chum made the best of things 
when fortune tested their mettle. 

The Schooner California, by H. B. Drake 
(Harper. $2.00). This is a story of adventure 
on the high seas and of the mysterious schooner, 
California, in those days when every little 
port along the seaboard was building ships to 
join the race for the California gold fields. 
Besides the thrills of adventure, there are also 
added others that arise from that strange un- 
canny atmosphere with which the author has 
so successfully invested the schooner. The book 
is better written than most of its type; but 
why mar it with so much needless profanity? 

The Wind of Complication, by Susan Hrtz 
(Appleton. $2.00). The reputation which 
Susan Ertz immediately achieved with that re- 
markable novel Madame Claire will make many 
of her admirers keen to read her new yolume 
of short stories, The Wind of Complication. 
There are ten short stories in the collection, 
some amusing and whimsical, others more seri- 
ous, all sure to give the reader appreciative 
delight. 

The Amazing Chance, by Patricia Wentworth 
(Lippincott. $2.00). Two Hnglish aviators, 
Jack and Jim Laydon, nearest heirs to their 
uncle, are reported missing on the same day. 
One, stupefied by the crash of his plane, re- 
mains in Germany for ten years until he sud- 
denly regains his memory. He claims his name 
is Laydon, but is he Jack or Jim? This en- 
tertaining problem is the plot of a novel that 
is amusing and sure to be popular. 

A Checquer-Board, by Robert Clay (Lip- 
pincott. $2.00). This is a story within a 
story. Paul Emmett, publisher, in love with 
Anne Ware, has a strange illness and during 
it relives the life of Paul Sleive, pirate and 
erstwhile English gentleman, and once head 
of the family of which Paul Emmett is a. 
present-day representative. The doctor called 
it a case of inherited memory, the subcon- 
scious encroaching upon the conscious mind. 
However accounted for, the life he seemed to 
relive was full of romance and wild and dar- 
ing deeds upon the high seas, when, as mem- 
ber of a pirate crew, he fought under the 
black flag. An exceptionally interesting yarn. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
& Pastor 


Getting Rid of Strain and Stress 


Why do we live in strain and stress through 
the long unrolling years? It is because we 
have not learned to combine the use of the 
will with the habit of watching for, and then 
eagerly following, the leadings which life gives. 
We want the successes that we have mapped 
out, and none other. We want the pleasures 
that we have chosen, and want them at our 
chosen time. We are willing, we think, to 
take the discipline of life, but we want it at 
the hour that seems excellent to our own eyes. 

There is a striking parallelism of phrase, 
applied to an equally striking contrast of oc- 
casion, in two of the letters of Saint Catherine 
of Siena. In one case the person addressed 
was unwilling to let the call of duty draw him 
away from his quiet serenity; in the other case 
a fragile woman was grieving because she could 
not continue her self-inflicted tortures. 

To the hermit who insisted that he should 
not leave his retreat in the woods and come 
back into the torment of the world, not even 
for the sake of helping to lift up the Church of 
Shrist from its slough of decadence and cor- 
ruption, the high-hearted Catherine wrote with 
some severity and as near to an approach to 
scorn as she permitted herself. “To the true 
servant of God,’ she said, “every place is the 
right place and every time is the right time. So 
when the time comes to abandon his own con- 
solations and embrace labors for the honor of 
God, he does it; and when the time comes to 
flee the wood for need of the honor of God, he 
does it, and betakes him to public places.’ 
It was admonition quite different from this in 
its practical aspects that Catherine gave to the 
woman, a Sister Daniella for whom she had 
a particular fondness as well as sympathy, 
but it came out in the same principle. If the 
severities to which she was subjecting her 
poor body were excessive, she must be willing 
to give up the consolation of suffering and even 
break the vows which she had taken. What- 
ever comes, the soul that is utterly given to 
God rejoices: “if it is a season of penance, 
this is a time of gladness and consolation to 
it, using penance as a means; and if, by neces- 
sity or obedience, penance has to be abandoned, 
it rejoices.” 

Sister Daniella was in the mood of strain 
and stress because she could not live in her 
chosen kind of strain and stress; the hermit 
was in the same mood because undesired duty 
called him back into the strain and stress of 
wrestling with the world. Hach had separated 
himself or herself from the world and dedicated 
his or her life to the will of God, but each 
wanted to serve God in his or her own way. 

What is it that God wants from his human 
children? Not willful insistence upon any 
single course of action for the glory of God, 
but what Saint Catherine calls ‘‘infinite de- 
sire.’ How can a man relate himself to God? 
By the cultivation of desire for God and for 
ull that God stands for, and, with that, by giv- 
ing himself to willing and eager acceptance of 
the opportunity that God opens up day by day. 

If we are to get our education in this world, 
and start on the way toward being great and 
free spirits, it is necessary to want things 
nightily, to plan for them eagerly, to work for 
them with strength of will and arm. But it 
iS necessary, along with this mood, to cultivate 
the mood of resting in, and conforming to, 
something greater and wiser and more far- 
seeing than self-will—the mood that finds itself 
willing to take every situation as an oppor- 
unity for living and working with God. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE GLORY OF THE CROSS 


And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.—John 12: 32. 


The death of Christ was not simply the 
world’s example—it was the world’s sacri- 
fice. He died not merely as a martyr to 
the truth. His death is the world’s life— 
Frederick W. Robertson. 


When I see my Savior hanging in so for- 
lorn a fashion upon the cross, his head 
drooping down, his temples bleeding with 
the thorns, his hands and feet with the nails 
and side with the spear, his enemies round 
about him mocking at his shame and exult- 
ing over his impotence, how shoud JI think 
any otherwise of him than as himself com- 
plaineth, forsaken of his Father? But 
when again I turn mine eyes and see the 
sun darkened, the earth quaking, the rocks 
rent, the graves opened, the thief confessing, 
to give witness to his deity; and when I 
see so strong a guard of providence over 
him that all his malicious enemies are not 
able to break one bone of that body which 
seemed carelessly neglected, I cannot but 
wonder at his glory and safety.—Joseph 
Hall, 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


When the woes of life o’ertake me, 
Hopes deceive and fears annoy, 
Never shall the cross forsake me; 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy. 


When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way, ) 
From the cross the radiance streaming 

Adds more luster to the day. 


Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the cross are sanctified ; 

Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide. 


John Bowring. 


The last the world ever saw of Christ he 
was on the cross. The last business of his 
life was the saving of a poor penitent thief. 
That was part of his triumph. That was 
one of the glories attending his death.— 
Dwight L. Moody. 


Christ’s secret was his cross —W. M. 
Clow. 


If but some faintest suspicion could steal 
into you of what your soul is, and the tre- 
mendous evils working in it, nothing but 
the mystery of Christ’s death and passion 
would be sufficient for you. Now you are 
nothing to yourselves, and therefore Christ 
is too great, the mystery of his cross an 
offense.—Horace Bushnell. 


We thank thee, Father, for thy Son, our 
Lord, who for our sake experienced sorrow, 
loneliness, and death, that we might have an 
inward and abiding joy, a true companion- 
ship and be set free from the old slavish 
fear of death. Help us to keep true to the 
best purposes of our own hearts; to live 
upon the highest levels of our thought, 
taught by thy Holy Spirit what is just and 
true; to love and not to hate; to be long- 
suffering, kind, and slow to take offense. 
So may we have place in the great brother- 
hood in which Christ is the clear dawn of 
the promised glorious day. So in self-giving 
may we lose all sense of loneliness. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
David and Goliath 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for July 24 
1 Sam. 17:31-37, 40-42, 48-51 

The text of this lesson, except as it gives 
the narrative, is of secondary importance in 
the study of this lesson. The story of David 
and Goliath has long since passed out of its 
primary place as an incident in the war his- 
tory of Israel into its larger place of symbolism 
in world literature and of spiritual significance. 
in the whole warfare of human life. “4 

Goliath has come to represent in this sym- 
bolism the swaggering and boastful power of 
evil and unholy things; while David, youthful, 
impetuous, confident because of an inherent 
faith and a conviction that right even with its 
seemingly meager and inadequate weapons, will 
conquer, represents the progressive spirit of 
truth and justice. 

Apart from this major symbolism, that con- 
tinually finds expression in crises very different 
in outward form from this in ancient Israel 
but similar in essence, there are many spirit- 
ual symbolisms in the story. There is the sug- 
gestion of the weakness of human ingenuity in 
its effort to arm itself effectually. How often 
has the Goliath of might revealed in the test- 
ing time some crucial weakness and inade- 
quacy? One sees it today, every now and then, 
in the failure of material forces and material 
calculations and in the necessity of bringing 
the things of the spirit—study, knowledge, in- 
tellect, and application—further to bear upon 
the strengthening and perfecting of these ma- 
terial things. A great ironclad vessel, the high- 
est development in shipbuilding, goes forth on 
its first voyage across the Atlantic. Humanly 
speaking, it would appear that everything has 
been done to guarantee its safety and invulner- 
ability; yet the forces of nature triumph and 
its very first voyage brings fatal disaster. An 
airplane is built for the conquest of ocean dis- 
tances, and all has been seemingly calculated 
and effected to make its success assured; yet 
in its trial flight come tragedy and ruin. Even 
in this age of undue confidence in material 
forces, we are reminded of the way in which 
these forces themselves depend upon the higher 
and finer things of life for their control, diree- 
tion, and perfection. 

The swaggering power of corrupt politics, or 
of dishonest business, defies in its selfishness 
and in its sordid cynicism the demands of 
righteousness and justice. Those who profit 
by this unholy aggrandizement come to regard 
the spiritual forces of life with scorn. They 
look upon men of holy and idealistic impulses 
as fools and ineffectual dreamers in a practical 
age. Yet how inevitably this swaggering Go- 
liath of evil politics and big, but bad, business 
comes tumbling down through its inherent 
weakness or through the onslaught of the power 
of righteousness which it despised. We have 
had some very striking illustrations of this in 
the last decade of American political life. 

On the other hand, what fine things are sym- 
bolized in David’s resourcefulness and courage! 
Apart from his confidence in the rightness of 
his cause and his trust in God, there is his 
willingness to make the best of the things that 
are at hand and of the powers and weapons 
that are particularly his own. Probably some 
of the giants of Israel felt that they could go 
forth if they had other or better weapons, just 
as we feel that we could attempt large tasks 
if we only had better means at hand. Does 
not life, however, reveal conspicuously how 
great warriors and great workmen have effected 
large results by utilizing in the highest way 
the things available? They did not wait for 
larger resources. They consecrated the things 
that they had and used them in the best way 
possible. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN a 


The Blind Spot 
By Rose Brooks 

Mrs. Martin, busily making her way through 
a Saturday baking morning, sighed as_ she 
heard the familiar tramp of sturdy boots on 
the back piazza steps. A swift survey of the 
jobs still waiting, another swift glance at the 
loud-ticking kitchen clock, told her there wasn’t 
so much as a minute left over for childish ad- 
justments—that is, not if she and the jobs 
came out on schedule, as she had hoped they 
might. 

Bang went the screen door, and one glance 
at Peter’s scarlet face told the familiar news 
that he was in hot water. 
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“T don’t like him! JI never want to play 
with him again!” burst from Peter, as he flung 
himself into a kitchen chair. 

“Have a cookie?’ said Mother, unruffled 
from long experience of similar encounters. 
“hey came out just right.” If only the cookie 
dodge would clear Peter’s sky, so she might 
get on! That tyrant ticker of a clock wouldn’t 
wait for her. 

Peter munched the cookie and took another. 
“Milk with it? There’s plenty,” suggested 
Mother, pouring him a glassful. Well she 
knew that eat and drink, and talk, he could 
not. WHarnestly, she hoped that, comforted by 
cookies and milk, his temper might cool. 

Plop into the trap fell Peter, aided by a few 
stray raisins and two or three nuts. “Take 
the nuts out with you. Crack them on the 
lower step,” said Mother craftily, hoping that, 
once again on the lower step, Peter’s course 
might again be outward, not inward, bound. 

Like magic the lure worked, and in ten min- 
utes Mother dropped a comical curtsy to the 
clock and said: “Fooled you again that time, 
old tyrant. I may beat you yet.” 

Half an hour passed and Mother made use 
of every minute of the thirty. But as the 
clock struck half-past nine, her ears again 
caught the sound of little running feet, this 
time to the accompaniment of wrathful voices. 

“Goodness! And me in the middle of a 
lemon pie!” said Mother, feeling as distressed 
as though she actually were. With incredible 
haste she piled a plate with cookies, covered 
it with a napkin, and ran out to forestall 
calamity. 

“Here, Peter!’ she called as sweetly as 
though two cherubs faced her, instead of Peter 
and Jimsy Barton, both wrathful of face and 
voice, both squared, with small fists clenched. 

“Oh, Jimsy’s playing with you, is he? That’s 
nice. Here’s a plate of cookies you’re to take 
to Mrs. Arnold. She likes this kind.” 

“Jimsy says—” shouted Peter. 

“T did not. Peter says—’ shouted Jimsy. 

“Whew! something’s burning!” said Mother. 
“Hurry along on your errand,” and she van- 
ished. 

But, rolling pie-crust and flouring her board, 
Mother suddenly decided that she couldn’t be 
a cook and a diplomat at one and the same 
time forever—not and keep her five senses, she 
couldn’t. “If he comes back again in a huff, 
we'll have it out,’’ decided Mother. You see, 
Mother, too hard-pressed, had struck. 

“TI do believe the skies have cleared,” she 
thought in relief, as the old clock ticked away 
the racing minutes, and no irate Peter inter- 
rupted the jobs. ‘Cake done, pie done to a 
turn, and now. just custards and wash dishes 
and we're through. Thought you’d beat me, 
didn’t you? You might yet, if I don’t race.” 
The clock said eleven-thirty. 

At eleven thirty-five, a yell warned that 
thunder was still in the air. 

“Diplomacy’s over,” said Mother to herself, 
paying not the slightest attention, as Peter 
clattered in and flung his cap on the floor. 

“T don’t like her! I won’t play with her!” 
he exploded, and headed for the platter of cool- 
ing cookies. 

“No more cookies,” 
cool distinctness which 
tracks. 

“Barby’s not fair! She says’— 

“Never mind what she or anyone else says. 
Go to your room. Close your door and don’t 
come out till I give you permission.” 

Peter’s voice rose in shrill protest. 

“Cry all you want to,’ said Mother. “But 
do it in your own room with the door closed.” 

Peter knew that he had to go, and Peter 
went. He closed his door, but not softly. 

“Too bad,’ remarked Mother casually to the 


with a 
him in his 


said Mother, 
stopped 


clock, “but I can’t be beaten by an old-timer 
like you.” ; \ 

When the custard cups stood in a cooling 
row in the pantry, and when the kitchen was 
tidy as a pin, Mother went upstairs to her 
son’s room. Peter, outwardly subdued, in- 
wardly seething, awaited her. 

“If you knew how mean Jimsy was, and 
how Dick grabs everything, and what Barby 
says—” he began, but Mother cut him short. 

“Y’ve known for a long: time that my Peter 
carries a chip around on his shoulder a great 
deal of the time,’ she said coolly; “but I 
didn’t realize till this morning what big blind 
spots he has in his two brown eyes.” 

“Blind spots?’ Peter rubbed his eyes in as- 
tonishment, and gave attention. 

“Blind spots,” repeated Mother. ‘“I’ll tell 
you about them while you eat your luncheon. 
I brought it up on a tray. You get it; it’s on | 
the hall table.” RH 

Peter got it, and somehow the underpinings 
of his wrath gave way. He was hungry, and 
he specially liked everything on that tray. 

“T’ve had mine,” said Mother, ‘“‘so I’ll stretch 
out on the couch while you eat yours. I’m 
tired. Blind spots make me tireder than all 
the work in the world.” 

Peter ate in silence. He had an inward 
sense that perhaps, after all, he. could get along 
without knowing about blind spots. 

“Hveryone has blind spots in his eyes,’”’ went 
on Mother. “I don’t know how to explain it 
very well, but the eye is a miracle, like every- 
thing else; and though you think you see with 
it every second, however you use it, there is 
one angle from which you don’t see at all.” 

“Big blind spots?” ventured Peter. He never 
could help being interested in the mechanical. 

“Small ones, I should guess,’’ said Mother. 
“But it seems to me you have very big ones.” 

“Me?’ Peter poised a spoonful of custard 
half-way to his opened mouth. 

“You. Not your real eyes, maybe.” 

Mother closed her own brown eyes, suddenly 
afraid that, serious as she felt, she would 
laugh at the expression on Peter’s face. “The 
eyes you see people with.” 

“T see people with my own eyes, don’t I?’ 
asked Peter, now thoroughly bewildered. 

“You see Jimsy as ‘mean’ when he’s probably 
simply standing up for his own rights. You 
forget the many hours he amused you when 
you were laid up with a sprained ankle. You 
forget he peddled your Posts for you all that 
time. You forget he brought home your les- 
sons every day, so you could keep even with 
your grade. You’re blind to all the many nice 
things in Jimsy.” 

“Oh!” said Peter. 

“You don’t see how sweet-tempered Barby is 
when she forgives you for pulling up half the 
little plants in her garden, instead of weeds. 
Yes, of course I know you meant to help her. 
But you didn’t know weeds from flowers, and 
you did spoil her own little garden, and Barby 
was sweet and understood, and laughed it off— — 
a joke. She didn’t go yelling to her mother 
about it, now did she?’ 

“Oh!” said Peter more faintly. 

“And the same with Dick. He’s a sunny 
little playfellow. How many times did he give 
up afternoon baseball to come and do puzzles 
with you, that long, sprained-ankle month? 
You’re blind to all the big, nice things’— 

“I won’t be,” said Peter manfully. ‘Honest, 
Mother, I won’t be.” : 

And instantly Mother was at his side, and 
her happy voice said: “Good for you! If I’ve 
made you turn a good big searchlight on your- 
self, you take my word for it that after this, 
when you look at other people, your blind spots 
will have shrunk to teeny-weeny size!” 

(All rights reserved) 
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Yoing Big Brother’s Good Turn 
By Edna Payson Brett 


Chub sat on the piazza step thinking: hard. 
hub had important business on hand. Big 
rother Hal, who had only lately been made a 
cout, was sick and must stay in bed all day. 
nd Chub didn’t see how a sick-a-hed Scout 
yuld do the regular “good turn’’—that is, the 
ind act—that every Scout has to do to some- 
ody every single day. So it was that Chub, 
ithout saying a word to anyone about it, had 
ecided to do Hal’s good turn that day for him. 
No, Chub wasn’t a Scout himself. He 
puldn’t be, because he was only seven years 
ld—and a Scout must be twelve. But he 
new all about the Scout’s daily good turn and 
lot more things a Scout promises to do. It 
as all in Hal’s Scout Book. 

Now the thing puzzling Chub was, 
nould he do for Hal’s good turn? Of course 
hub’s own regular chores about the house 
ouldn’t count. He had just finished them all, 
nd Mother had told him to run out and play. 
Vell, he guessed he’d have to go off and hunt 
p something to do for somebody—the kind of 
ood turn a really, truly Scout would do. And 
ff he started. 

His best chum, Jackie, out with his new red 


what 


cooter, called to Chub to come over and play. 
sut Chub shouted back, “Can’t!’’, and went 
ight along. 


And before he had gone a block, if there 
rasn’t somebody that looked in need of help 
oming straight toward him from around the 
mner! It was a little girl whom he didn’t 
sow, pushing a heavy carriage with a big 
it baby in it and a basket of apples. 

“Hello,” sang out Chub with a friendly, 
sout-like smile, “I’ll push your carriage for 
ou.” And he reached for the handle. 

The small girl, however, instead of being 
leased as could be, as Chub expected, just 
lared at him for a second, without a word; 
1en clutching the carriage handle tighter than 
ver, went trundling off with her load at a 
eeakneck speed! 

Astonished, Chub stared after her for a full 
1inute with wide-open mouth. She mnst have 
hought he wanted to run away with her fat 
aby and the apples! Well, anyhow, one thing 
ras plain, no good turn from him was wanted 
mere. And facing about, he marched on, hop- 
ig he’d guess better next time. 

Next time came on the very next block— 
then a ball went whizzing over a fence just 
head of him. Chub made a dash into the road 
fter it, but another fellow got it first. Downed 
gain! Yet Chub was not discouraged. “The 
1ird time I’ll sure strike it right,” he told him- 
lf; and again he went sturdily on. 

Pretty soon, he decided he’d better not get 
ny farther from home. He stopped short on 
busy corner. He would now try his luck just 
‘randing still and watching. 

Several minutes passed and nobody came 
long that looked in need of a good turn; 
1en— 

From out the grocery store on the opposite 
srner limped a little, bent-over old man with 
cane and two bundles. 


Chub darted across the street. “Please, 
lister,” he said, “may I carry your bundles 
yr you?” 


The little old man blinked pleasantly at him. 
Out to earn your living, eh?” 

“Oh, no!” Chub hastened to explain, “it’s 
ist a good turn. You see, my brother Hal, 
ho’s a Scout, is sick in bed today and can’t 
) his reg’lar good turn that every Scout has 


. do ev’ry day. So I’m doing it for him. I— 
hope you need a good turn?’ he added 
1xiously. 


“Indeed I do!” beamed the little old man. 
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“Yd be much obliged to you if you’d carry this 
bag with the milk bottle in it.” 

Happy Chub! as he took the bundle and 
went chattering along beside the nice little old 
man. What fun it was to be doing a good turn! 

Then, suddenly, Chub slipped on a banana 
skin and went sprawling on the pavement. And 
away into the gutter went the precious bag 
—and the milk bottle in it! He picked himself 
up in a hurry, not a bit hurt—but, alas, he 
couldn’t pick up the milk that was running in 
a white stream from the bag! 

“Oh, oh, Mister,” he wailed, “now I’ve gone 
and done you a bad turn—’stead of a good 
one!” 

The little old man, however, was laughing 
all over. ‘Look!’ He pointed with his cane 
to a cat and two kittens scampering to the 
milk puddle. “Just ask those pussies if some- 
body hasn’t done a good turn!” he chuckled. 
“And you’ve done me two good turns, besides.” 

“Two good turns to you?” gasped Chub. 

“Yes, you’ve given me a fine laugh—which 
is good for my rheumatism—and you’ve given 
me an excuse to have ice cream for my lunch 
instead of bread and milk. And now,” he went 
on, “if you'll just step into this ice-cream store 
and have a plate along with me, to keep me 
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from being lonesome—and be my borrowed 
grandson for a little while—why, you'll be 
doing me good turn number three.” 

Hating ice cream for a good turn to somebody ! 
Who ever heard of such a thing? “But,” rea 
soned Chub, “if only I try hard to keep my 
borrowed grandfather from being lonesome, 
and say things to make him laugh-—for his 
rheumatism—and make him have the very, very 
best kind of time, I guess maybe J’ll be doing 
as good a good turn for Hal as I can find to 
do today.” 

And by the happy smile on the little old 
man’s face, as the two sat there together, it 
certainly looked as if Chub was right. 


Just Being Kind 
By Louis E. Holcomb 


Just being kind as down life’s way I fare, 

Lending a helping hand—now here, now there— 
Casting a word of hope where hearts are bowed, 
And so to help dissolve some shad’wing cloud. 


Just being kind, God grant me so to be, 

In light or shade, o’er all life’s changing sea 
And so to have it said when ends my day: 
“His daily words and deeds were kind alway.” 
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OLIVET 


Olivet Camp, on beautiful Lake Geneva, 
at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, invites you 
to spend your vacation there this season, 
assuring you every comfort and courtesy 
possible and at very modest rates for good 
accommodations. Write for this season’s 
rates, both board and housekeeping, to 
Olivet Camp, c/o Olivet Institute, 1441 
Cleveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Ten 
per cent discount to ministers. 
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Pennsylvania Conference Meets 


at Kane 

The 41st annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Conference and the 21st annual 
meeting of the Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion were held in the First Church of Kane, 
May 17-19. 

The Women’s Association began their meet- 
ing on the evening of May 17 with a program 
of special interest. Words of welcome were 
delivered by the pastor of the Kane church, 
Rey. T. A. Moffat. Mrs. Carl A. Voss of Pitts- 
burgh responded for the guests. The opening 
prayer was made by Mrs. James Clinton of 
Philadelphia. Miss Charlotte HE. Carr of the 
Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsyl- 
vania made the address of the evening on 
“Migrant Work.’ The Rev. H. J. Deiss of 
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VACATION PLACES 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber residence. 
An attractive home for a mountain vacation; all 
conveniences, home cooking, reasonable rates, 44 
mile to village. Grand scenery, fishing, golf. 
Arthur H. Furber. 


Real vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best of 
scenery, Evangeline country. Americans have be- 
gun to discover it. Rates this summer still ten 
dollars a week. J. E. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Digby Co., Nova Scotia. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s delightful home 
for visitors. Remarkable location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Unusual ar- 
rangements for groups or families. Very fine 
equipment in rooms and baths. Many _ private 
baths. All rooms with running water. Wxcellent 
dining rooms near. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 
Address: 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


Tyler’s Outlook, a good place for a healthy, 
happy vacation. Magnificent mountain setting. 
Plenty of home cooked food. For folder and 
rates, address George L. Tyler, West Newbury, Vt. 


Private farm home opened for summer boarders 
from July 1 to September 6. All modern con- 
veniences. For further sateen write Mrs. 
Ernest Brock, Haverhill, N. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium, Dining places near, garage. 
Telephone Franklin 7345. 


The Heights House extends greetings to those 
who have been guests in the past, and solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 


the little hotel within visiting distance of the 

White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 

Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt. 
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Heren Island, Me. Summer home to rent for 


July and August, $200. Eight rooms with bath- 


room. Delightful situation. E. I. Damon, East 
Woodstock, Ct. 
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Experienced pastor available. The Rey. A. E. 


Paterson is available for pulpit and parish sup- 
ply during pastors’ absences and periods of re- 
adjustment. Relative to his standing and service, 
write the Rey. H. BE. Small, registrar of Litchfield 
Northeast Association of Churches and Ministers, 
Goshen, Ct. Address Arthur EH. Paterson, Mid- 
dletown, Ct. 
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Teachers wanted for public and private schools 


and colleges. Calls coming dally. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
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Wanted: a housekeeper for family of two. 
Comfortable, quiet home. “H. H.,” The Congre- 
gationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Ordained, Congregational. Considered a_pleas- 
ing, forceful speaker, good organizer, Desires 
pastorate in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, or Nebraska. 
Presbyterian considered. ‘C. N.,” The Congrega- 


tionalist. 

Superintendents, New England: qualified, ex- 
perienced pastor available now for country 
ehurech, summer or year-round. “B. H.,’” The 
Congregationalist. 


Minister, middle life, has served large Congre- 
gational churches, desires church paying $2,500 
and manse by September or October. Good 
preacher, mixer and _ organizer. College and 
seminary graduate. ‘Candidate,’ The Congre- 
gationalist. 


Minister with good record and reference, wishes 
to get in touch with church looking for a pastor. 
“G.,’ The Congregationalist. 
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Wanted—Two families to occupy cabins at my 
mountain camp in Alstead, N. Terms very 
reasonable. Apply to Mrs. W. D. Hall, Ver- 
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Tested fifteen years. It works. 
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News of the Churches 


Milroy closed the meeting with the benediction. 
Wednesday morning the business session of 


the Women’s Association began with a very 


definite program. Mrs. H. D. Woodward of 
Kane led in the devotional services. Greetings 
were brought from the Northwestern Federa- 
tion by Mrs. Fay Belden of West Spring Creek. 
Mrs. J. R. Thomas of Hbensburg made an en- 
couraging report as treasurer while Mrs. John 
H. Hyde of Lansford, general secretary, gave 
a full and detailed statement of the activities 
for the year. The secretary of junior work, 
Miss Margaret Oliver of Scranton, showed the 
progress of this important work. 

The women’s organization for a number of 
years has been working under the name of 
“The Congregational Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation” and it was not necessary to begin 
at the beginning in the matter of merging the 
home and foreign interest. It was voted, there- 
fore, to continue to function as beforesin, ‘order 
to conserve the interest of the women, but with 
two exceptions: First, that they will not handle 
any money; and, second, that the promotional 
work among the young people be left to the 
missionary committee of the State Conference. 
Definite projects will be taken from the projects 
assigned to Pennsylvania by the women and 
work will be continued among the women, the 
children’s organizations, and the Sunday 
schools. Provision was made for a place for 
women on the board of trustees and the stand- 
ing committee of the State Conference. The 
officers, reelected for the coming year, are 
Mrs. B. J. Newman of Philadelphia, president ; 
Mrs. J. R. Thomas, treasurer; and Mrs. John 
H. Hyde of Lansford, secretary. 

The State Conference convened at the close 
of the women’s session. Rev. R. J. Rees of 
Edwardsville was moderator. Rev. J. B. Lamb 
of Pittsburgh led in the devotional services. Mr. 
Chester A. Thomas was elected as scribe. On 
the recommendation of the executive committee 
and the board of directors, it was voted that 
the Conference become a co-operating state. 
More than 60 per cent of the missionary money 
has been raised in the Pennsylvania churches, 
which makes the state entitled to this new re- 
lationship with the Home Missionary Society. 

The sermon was preached at the evening ses- 
sion by the moderator while the assistant mod- 
erator, Rev. EH. S. Yoder of McKeesport, pre- 
sided. Many expressions of appreciation were 
heard concerning the evening program consist- 
ing of words of welcome by the ever genial 
good friend of Pennsylvania Congregational- 
ism, Deacon David Howells of Kane, and the 
Communion service under the direction of Rey. 
J. R. Clinton of Central Church, Philadelphia. 
Rey. Archibald A, Lancaster of Meadville had 
charge of the devotional services of this session. 

Rev. R. E. Brague of Plymouth took care of 
the devotional services in the morning session 
and Rey. H. H. Sturtevant of Spring Creek in 
the evening of the last day of the convention. 
Rey. R. O. Hisele of Pittsburgh, one of the 
Evangelical Protestant ministers who recently 
came into the fellowship of Congregational 
churches, gave an address on the impressions 
that are made on one who comes with his own 
great historical background and finds that Con- 
gregational background is greater in that it 
set up a permanent educational program. His 
theme was “What Congregationalism Means 
to Me.” 

Superintendent Carroll with much wit and 
humor made his eleventh report. 
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hat much progress has been made during this 
period. He reported: Number of churches, 88; 
membership, 14,940—gain of 3811; total addi- 
cions on confession, 713, by letter, 255, total, 
68; churches with parsonages, 46 loss of one. 
Missionary-aided churches, 20, gain of one. 
Sunday school members, 18,898, gain of 341; 
young people’s societies, 2,828, gain of 130. 
The apportionate plan, $27,183.00, gain of 
61,015.00. 
| The evening session closed with an address 
oy Rev. D. Brewer Eddy of Boston, which 
fbrought to the large congregation present a 
very keen interest in the world-wide values. 
! Resolutions were presented concerning the 
splendid hospitality of the people of Kane, on 
the matter of law enforcement, and sympathy 
ffor a number of worthy ministers who are ill. 
The pastor of the entertaining church, Rey. 
[T. A. Moffat of Kane, was elected moderator ; 
(Mrs. B. J. Newman of Philadelphia, assistant 
moderator. Mr. C. A. Thomas of Scranton, 
;whose splendid services as registrar was given 
ja vote of appreciation for his work, was re- 
elected; he was also elected as treasurer. 
It was voted to accept the invitation to meet 
next year with the churches of Philadelphia. 


A Church with the Right Attitude 
| First Congregational Church of Wellsville, 
'N. Y., has the right attitude toward the duties 
‘and responsibilities of its minister. The church 
-has made it clear to the minister that he. is 
not alone to serve the church, but also to serve 
the community and the county. It has been 
made clear that the church does not consider 
that in ealling its minister it called him to a 
selfish service for the church alone. 

As evidence of the sincerity of the church 
in its attitude, it has for several years released 
the pastor for ten days of service at the Young 
People’s Conference at Wells College, paying 
for the pulpit supply for the two Sundays 
éuring his absence and not deducting the time 
from his vacation. It takes the attitude that 
the minister is ordained to the Christian min- 
istry which is broader than merely the pas- 
torate of a church. Not all churches have 
such an attitude, as the director of the summer 
conferences can testify. 

Furthermore, the church makes it perfectly 
clear that it wants and demands intellectual 
honesty in its pulpit. The pastor is given to 
understand that he has perfect freedom to say 
the thing that he honestly believes, no matter 
how much it may differ from the opinions of 
people in the pews. That this attitude is a 
fact and not merely a pretty fiction has been 
brought to the test more than once. As a re- 
sult the pastor feels a greater responsibility 
to think his way through and to give to his 
people that which represents his own honest, 
earnest thought. 

The church has demonstrated its social 
vision by the giving of the use of its property 
to the school board without compensation, fol- 
lowing the burning of the high school. For 
three school years now, the church has been 
seriously handicapped by the occupancy of the 
property, even to the auditorium. 


Accepts Colgate Professorship 

Rey. E. G. Bewkes, pastor since 1924, was 
dismissed from Norwood, Mass., July 6, by a 
eonncil which recognized his eminent fitness 
ror his new task, while regretting that he must 
relinquish his effective ministry in the Suffolk 
South Association. The work to which he has 
riven himself with great faithfulness at Nor- 
wood is in a most prosperous condition. He 
1as enjoyed the entire confidence of his people 
1s the hearty testimonial from the church suf- 
iciently testifies. In the town at large his in- 
luence for unity among the churches has been 
significant. The ministry to youth has been 
30 marked that the School of Religious Hduca- 
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tion at Boston University has made use of the 
local church school for observation of modern 
methods. This is in part due to the educational 
objective of the church and the training of its 
teachers at Northfield and elsewhere. During 
these three years accessions to membership 
have been numerous from normal, constructive 
Dr. Bewkes has also participated 
in extra church activities, serving as secretary 
of the state committee on religious education 
and in other offices. 

He is a graduate of Colgate to which uni- 
versity he now returns, succeeding the late Dr. 
French as professor of philosophy and ethics. 
On receiving his degree at Yale Divinity School, 
Dr. Bewkes studied two years at HEdinburgh 
as Hooker-Dwight Fellow and was made a 
Ph.D. In New Haven, he served the Church 
of the Redeemer with special charge of Wel- 
come Hall. The new work he regards as a 
challenge in a day when ethical standards are 
changing. The privilege of teaching under- 
graduates is a high adventure, as well as a re- 
sponsibility, in the arena of life’s problems. 
Men who have personally thought through phi- 
losophy to Christian foundations are sought by 
college leaders, according to President Cutten 
of Colgate. Dr. Bewkes seems to have such 
fitness. He goes to the task believing it re- 
lated to the ministry. He has greatly enjoyed 
the pastorate but sees in the university a 
broader field and one in which he can directly 
touch key men of the world’s business. 
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Conference for Colored Workers 


at New Orleans 

A Northerner learns much in a few days 
on his first visit to the Crescent City of the 
Mississippi delta. To be in the Cabildo, where 
the Louisiana Purchase papers were signed; 
to ramble through the old French Quarter, with 
its narrow, balconied streets; to gaze on the 
holy ground of the old Slave Market, where 
Lincoln saw his life vision (now a billboard 
bound, weedy, vacant lot); to stroll through 
the eighteenth century cemeteries where, be- 
cause of the low ground, the dead have been 
entombed instead of interred; to see statues 
of Jefferson Davis, Beauregard, and Lee; to 
smell the molasses stored in great tanks; to 
watch the stevedores handling 300-pound cotton 
bales on the wharf; to see the white blossomed 
magnolias, the millenial-old live oaks, the China- 
berry, the festoons of moss, the cocoa and date 
palms, the crepe myrtle, the banana plants, 
and the Bermuda grass lawns; to tread the 
levee and to hear tales of Mardi Gras rivalry 
in revelry is to feel that the claim of old New 
Orleans to be “the most interesting city” in 
the country is not without grounds. Whatever 
business one has here, is bound to be but a part 
of his experience. 

The writer came for the second annual con- 
ference for colored ministers and Jayworkers 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
held in hospitable Straight College. Some 50 
were registered and profited from the courses 
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and the fellowship. Supt. H. H. Dunn of New 
Orleans was director and Mrs. EB. C. Thorn- 
hill, registrar. See. Ff. J. Estabrook of Denver 
taught religious education; Mrs. H. E. Law- 
less of Atlanta the mission study class for 
women; Rey. D. J. Flynn of Charlotte Bible 
study; Rey. A. T, Clark of Lake Charles pas- 
toral theology; Rev. W. L. Cash of New Or- 
leans evangelism; and See. H. D. Davies of 
Chicago Congregationalism. Lectures and ad- 
dresses were given by the faculty and by Rabbi 
Silber of New Orleans, Miss Mary Railey of 
the city welfare organization, Pres. J. P. 
O’Brien of Straight College, Dr. George Sum- 
mey, ex-moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A., Mrs. 
EF. W. Foxley of the Interracial Committee, 
Mr. A. Y. Dolche, assistant superintendent 
of the New Orleans schools, and Miss Jones, 
a local social worker. Visitors were taken 


about the city and shown, among other 
things, a company of colored flood refugees 
housed in the Industrial Trades Building. 


These were given every care, including thor- 
ough medical attention. On Sunday faculty 
members spoke at various churches. The whole 
conference was of great practical and spiritual 
benefit, drawing most appreciative expressions 
from all attending. 

The five Congregational churches in New 
Orleans are doing good work. The writer vis- 
ited two of them. Central, with its valuable 
property, is forging ahead under the capable 
leadership of Rev. W. L. Cash. It has recently 
passed the 200 mark for the first time. It 
maintains an excellently organized day nursery, 
where 25 or more children are cared for each 
day, a praiseworthy piece of social service 
work. Beecher Church is very popular with 
the young people and is thriving greatly under 
the genial young minister, Milton Williams. 
All the churches feel the stimulus of the vig- 
orous leadership of Superintendent Dunn, 

One cannot be at Straight College without 
a fresh realization of the indispensable nature 
of the A. M. A. work. For the 358,000 white 
children in the state there are 238 high schools; 
for the 342,000 colored children there are four 
high schools. Straight College furnishes a high 
school; and through its college department it 
furnishes teachers. Straight has furnished 13 
of the 21 colored public school principals of the 
city, almost a third of the colored public school 
teachers and 75 of the physicians of the state. 
Under President O’Brien the school has been 
brought to a high state of efficiency, $55,000 
having been put into building repairs and equip- 
ment since he assumed the presidency five years 
ago. H. D. DAviEs. 


From State to State with the 
News Editor 


Is Called to Highland, Cal. 

Rey. H. V. Hartshorn, during the past three 
and a half years pastor of Pilgrim .Church at 
Hemet-San Jacinto, Cal., has resigned to accept 
a call from Highland, Cal. When Mr. Harts- 
horn first went to Hemet there were only 50 
members, while now there are 120. Under his 
leadership a parsonage, scout barracks, and a 
parish house have been built. A union of the 
San Jacinto church with that of the old Little 
Lake church has been effected, which carries 
with it an endowment worth about $4,500. The 
plan is that some day, when the growth of the 
community warrants it, a large building will 
be erected in the center of the valley. 

Mr. Hartshorn, who now takes up his work 
at Highland, is a native of Illinois, with a 
California education. He took his B.A. and 
M,A, degrees at Pomona College, and his B.D. 
at the Pacific School of Religion, with one year 
at Andover. For four years he was principal 
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Members of the Conference for Colored Ministers and Layworkers, 
f Straight College, New Orleans, Louisiana 


of the Perris Union High School, so that his 
contacts with both young and old make him 
eminently fitted for his new work. 


Church Has Vested Choir 

Fairmount Church, Seattle, Wash., Rev. J. 
P. Clyde, pastor, now has a vested choir of 
more than 380 voices, which adds much to the 
dignity, beauty, and reverence of the service 
of worship. Fairmount has one of the largest 
church schools in the city. The pastor is scout- 
master to the church’s troop that won one of 
the ten achievement pennants given last year. 


Church Gives May Day Dinner for Parents 

Prospect Church, Seattle, Wash., Rev. C. H. 
Veazie, pastor, gave a May Day dinner to 
parents whose children are in its church school. 
One hundred and fifty attended, some of whom 
had never been inside the church before. Hach 
teacher acted as host or hostess to parents 
of those in his or her class. ' Following the 
dinner Judge Everett Smith gave an address 
on “The Value of Religious Education.” All 
were so well pleased with the innovation that 
it is planned to have a similar get-together 
each year. 


Churches Exchange Services 

Not only do ministers occasionally exchange 
pulpits, but now and then congregations ex- 
change. Recently the entire morning congre- 
gation of First Church, Vancouver, Wash., 
went to worship with the First Church of 
Washougal. The “Good Fellows,” the men’s 
organization, furnished transportation. In the 
evening the Washougal church with choir and 
orchestra returned the visit and gave their 
cantata, ‘Waster Victory.” The Vancouver 
chureh, Rey. Paul B. Van Horn, pastor, has 
a Players’ Club that recently gave the three 
act religious play, “The Divine Quest,” and 
have been asked to give the play before eight 
of the Congregational churches of Portland. 


Grove Chapel Becomes a Church 

In connection with his pastorate at Taunton 
Precinct, Mass., Rev. L. E. Perry has for a 
year served Grove Chapel on the New Bedford 
road from Middleboro. This rural ministry 
grew originally from the interest of the late 
George H. Shaw of Middleboro, a personal 
friend of Dwight L. Moody, a half century ago. 
It has been all this time a community enter- 
prise with varying, sometimes languishing suc- 
cess, until developed by Mr. Perry. It now 
emerges as a Congregational church, and on 
June 26, was duly received into the fellowship 
of the Old Colony Association of churches and 
ministers. The last pastor was Rey. Lawrence 
McDonald, resident in Middleboro. 

The occasion of recognition was a notable 
one for the whole community. An hour of so- 
cial fellowship opened the event. In the worship 
service the invocation was by Mr. McDonald; 
Scripture lesson, Rev. J. D. Waldron, Matta- 
poisett; prayer, Rev. J. P. Garfield, Middle- 
boro. The moderator, Rev. Henry Soule, ex- 
tended words of welcome to church and con- 


gregation, to which Mr. Perry made responsé, 
The sermon was given by Rev. J. M. Trout, 
secretary of the New Bedford Council of 
Churches, The attendance included many rep- 
resentatives of the neighboring churches, 
Messrs. Garfield, Trout, and W. P. Bailey of 
South Dartmouth, constituted the committee of 
arrangements. 7 


Centennial Service at Marblehead 

The Hssex South Association (Massachu- 
setts) recently held its centennial at Marble- 
head in the same building in which it was 
originally organized 100 years ago. The same 
pulpit Bible and the same Communion service 
were used at both sessions. The Communion 
service is of interest because the baptismal 
bowl bears the name of Paul Revere and one 
of the cups has been in use for 265 years. 

- The historical address was given by Rev. A. 
V. House of Danvers. Rey. Enoch Bell of 
the American Board reviewed a hundred years 
of missions; Rey. L. C. Greeley, for many 
years closely associated with the Association, 
spoke on the personnel of the Association as 
it was 25 years ago; and Rey. Garfield Morgan 
of Lynn gave on inspiring address on ‘The 
Forward Look.” 


Martha’s Vineyard Church 
Welcomes Camp Girls 

A welcoming service was held in the historie 
church at West Tisbury, Mass., recently when 
60 girls from Camp Yiu Ching (Friendship) 
were the guests. Miss Ruth I. Seabury, edu- 
cational secretary of the women’s department 
of the American Board, is director of this camp 
which is located on Martha’s Vineyard. The 
campers marched into the church building sing- 
ing a processional hymn. After the prelimi- 
nary service, Rev. Haig Adadourian, the pastor, 
called on Miss Seabury, who introduced Mrs. 
Max Harrison of Jaffra College. Mrs. Harri- 
son gave a most instructive address on the re- 
ligious, educational, social, and economic con- 
ditions of Ceylon. 

This annual educational and _ recreational 
camp for Congregational teen-age girls has al- 
ready been held four times. Martha’s Vine- 
yard was fortunate to have it this year. The 
camp aims to inculcate intelligent and friendly 
understanding between young girls in this coun- 
try and the girls in the mission fields. 
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Calls 
Kouruer, T. S., of Cambridge, Mass., to Pawtucket, 
Lowell. Accepts. 
VAN LUNEN, HERMAN, supplying Btna, N. H., to 
Ballard Vale, Mass. Accepts to begin in Sept. 


Woopwarbd, DANIEL, Oshkosh, Wis., to Union, 
Hlecho. At work. 
Resignations 
BLOMFIBLD, FRANK, Berlin, Vt. After seventeen 
years. 


Ordinations and Installations 
BartuyErtT, H. M., o., First, Kent, Ct. Sermon by 
Rey. J. A. Jones, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
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Messrs. EH. K. Mitchell, M. W. Jacobus, K. D. 
}Beckwith, and D. P. Hatch. 

RIS, HDWIN, i., First, Winchester, Ct. Sermon 
by Rey. A. B. Patton, D.D.; other parts by Rey. 
jMessrs. G. F. Goodenough, G. I. Edwards, W. B. 
jWheeler, W. R. Johnson, S. T. Clifton, H. E. 
Smali, HE. H. Burt, and Edwin Curtis. 

/oDELL, H. H., o., Wellington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Sermon by President O. S. Davis; other parts 
\by Rev. Messrs. R. L. Locke, G. S. Mills, and 
A. W. Barwick. 


Events to Come 


(LES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER Con- 
jrereNcy, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
jAug. 6-20. : 

—RTBERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
{EpucaTion, University of New Hampshire, 
| Durham, N= Hee Aug. 8-15; 


Young People’s Conferences 
LIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, Aug. 1-8. 
©w YorK, Blairstown, N. J., July 28-Aug. 6. 
pRTH DaKoTa, Velva, July 15-22. 
pura Daxora, Yankton, July 16-23. 
jasaineton, Newman Lake, July 17-22. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

IBLE STUDINS aT THE NORTHFIELD Horen, July 
| 5-30. 

DNFERENCH FOR WOMEN’S FORDIGN MISSIONARY 
| Sociprips, July 12-20. 

(ONFERENCD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 21-30. 
ENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 30-Aug. 15. 

(ASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDBAYOR INSTITUTD, 
Aug. 15-22. 

BLY STUDIES AT THH NORTHFIELD Hore, July 
| 16-Sept. 2. 


State Conferences 
“LIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, Aug, 1-8. 


_ Marietta Commencement 


Perfect weather and especially beautiful 
>wns, trees, and flowers, gave an ideal back- 
round for the ninety-second commencement of 
ferietta College. An unusually large number 
f alumni were in attendance, among them 
eing Vice-President Dawes, who returned for 
se fourth successive year. There were repre- 
sntatives of reunion classes as far back as 
Fat of 1867. Dr. Leonard Waldo of New 
ork, astronomer and consulting engineer, came 
ack to his fifty-fifth anniversary, and Prof. 
idward ©. Moore to his fiftieth. 

The week-end commencement, which was 
uch a successful innovation in 1925, began on 
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the tenth, with meetings of the Alumni Coun- 
cil and the Phi Beta Kappa, the Class Day 
exercises and Freshman-Sophomore oratoricals, 
and a delightful presentation of A. A. Milne’s 
Belinda by the college Players Club. The June 
Breakfast on the campus lawn brought to- 
gether a host of old friends. This was fol- 
lowed by the annual meeting of the alumni, at 
which Dr. Edward C. Moore welcomed the 
graduating class to the alumni _ fellowship. 
Great appreciation was expressed for the work 
of former President George EH. Hinman, who 
died in Chicago, a few weeks ago, and of the 
martyred John HEH. Williams of the class of 
1894, who recently Iaid down his life at Nan- 
king. Mr. Charles H. McCloy of the class of 
1907, who for many years was the director 
of physical education of the Physical Educa- 
tion Association College of China, gaye the 
alumni oration on “The Great Game” of world 
service. 

On Sunday afternoon the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was delivered. President Parsons based 
his thought on the remark of a workman who 
installed a radio in the house of one of the 
president’s friends: “You know the room is 
full of music. The radio only makes it pos- 
sible for us to hear it.” He sketched the 
process by which the boundaries of the known 
had been pushed back in recent years to in- 
comprehensible distances, and showed how the 
radio had revealed the fact that this incon- 
ceivable expanse of space is full of the pulsa- 


tions of power which we could detect and 
make real if we had instruments delicate 
enough. He pointed out the analogy between 


the radio’s revelation of physical forces and 
the part which the artist, the scientific genius, 
and the true religious man or woman, play 
in detecting, interpreting, and making vocal 
and unseen spiritual forees. In the evening 
Pres. Clarence A. Barbour gave before the 
Christian Associations a telling address on “The 
Other Side of the Hill,” urging the spirit which 
is willing to move forward and make new dis- 
coveries in the varied fields of light and life. 
On Monday came the commencement exer- 
cises. Three young men spoke on “Interna- 
tional Peace,” “The Revolt of Youth,” and 
“Research and Progress.” The valedictorian, a 
young woman, spoke on “Science and Sense.” 
Forty-seven students were awarded the A.B. 
degree. Two received the M.A. degree, and 
four honorary degrees were also given. The 
latter included an L.H.D. degree to Prof, David 
Dale Johnson of the class of 1896, of West 
Virginia University; a Doctor of Science to 


Dr. Leonard Waldo of the class of 1872, of 
New York; and two LL.D. degrees—one to 
Mr. Samuel Morse Felton, president of the 


Great Western Railroad, and during the World 
War'‘the Military Director of the United States 
Railways in France; and the other to Major- 
General James Guthrie Harbord. 

More than four hundred sat down at the 
alumni dinner. The day closed with the dedi- 
cation of the new building of the Betsey Mills 
Club, which Mr. W. W. Mills built for the 
Club as a memorial to his wife, its founder and 
first president. Included in the structure is 
the old house which was the birthplace of Mrs. 
Mills and of the Vice-President. The latter 
and his brother, Rufus C. Dawes, gave the ad- 
dresses at the dedication. The structure is per- 
fect in every detail and most artistic. It con- 
tains a modern gymnasium with a swimming 
pool. This part of the building is the center 
of the physical education of the Marietta Col- 
lege young women. 

The reports given at the trustee meeting 
showed the college to be in a very satisfactory 
condition. There have been 375 students dur- 
ing the last year from fifty towns in Ohio, 
and from twenty-two towns in West Virginia. 
Besides, there have been twenty-one students 
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from New York, eighteen from Pennsylvania, 
five from Illinois, four from Massachusetts, and 
three from New Hampshire. There were also 
students from China, Japan, Germany, and 
Russia. 

The college closed the year for the fifth con- 
secutive time without a deficit. The balance 
this year will be sufficient to provide for fur- 
ther needed improvements. A campaign is on 
to secure funds for the building of a new gym- 
nasium for men, to be named in honor of Ban 
B. Johnson, who is a graduate of the college. 
A little over $75,000 of the $180,000 needed 
has already been raised. 

In recent years the advance of Marietta 
College has been steady and sure. Wight years 
ago, it had a large deficit with expenditures 
of less than $45,000. This last year it had no 
deficit, and the expenditure is over $150,000. 
The income from tuitions has been more than 
doubled in the last few years and now amounts 
to $43,000. The faculty has been greatly en- 
larged and the salaries have increased more 
than fifty per cent. AG Hee 


Without Christ life is as the twilight with 
dark night ahead; with Christ it is the dawn 
of morning with the light and warmth of full 
day ahead.—Philip Schaff. 


Church 
Burniture 


Pews-Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 
“Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 
Dept. D. 


CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


ovaque 
heJargest 
Tad © Seud for Mbhestrated:Literatire 5 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO.,706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


PBulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street. New York 


MENEELY BELL CO 
220 BRO, A OWAY. NY CITY, 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street oH Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
net Executive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1. 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Oscar B. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 

Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 

ere soctate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
eiper 

Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 

Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William §S. Beard 

Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and to the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 


This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Hvyangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, III. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. Jobn Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Rev. J, Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Rev. Herman F, Swartz 


Chairman, , 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, : 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Cemmission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
44] Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1926, 
2,293. Assets, $2,726,264. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, Dec. 31, 1926, $4,891,173. 


Fhe Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1926, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 


Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keitb. 
Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rev. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam BH. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 
Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel . Emerson, Rev. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. J. Kingsley Birge 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Blizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including : p 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society | 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 

Society 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Hastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, rae 

Church Building Secretary 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 

Secretaries, Woman’s Department 

Rev. William W. Leete, 

Editorial and Field Secretary 

Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 

19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Departments: 

bity py One Heys Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 


Otto C. 
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Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Rinceiey 


Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 


These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schoo 8, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY nn 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City - 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer 
Rev. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work | 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 
Rev. G. W. Hinman. Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston — 
Educational and church work in the South — 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New | 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY oR 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education : 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Aduit © 


Education 
Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Corresponding Secretaries | 


Associate Secretaries © 


Alumni Secfetary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Bureau of Woman’s Work 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 


Rey. 


Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
9 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 


Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION : 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Til. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Oongregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl 
papers, and books for home and church use, wii 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, & 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred: 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BE. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas: 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary 0} 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 

BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, als¢ 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacor 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. EB. Emrich 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIET3 
or MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Blbert A 


Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger ant 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregationa 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, . th 


Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continu 
their legal existence in order to care for fund 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re 
cere legacies written in the name of these organi 
zations. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
-the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 


Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
jcost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
i) M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
|} Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
| Massachusetts. 


Boston 
aman’s Friend Society, 


horporated 
1829 


Reorganized 
1922 


Inc, 


his Society-reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
ents the Congregational 
aurches of New England 
its practical, social and 
igious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
sthels at 287 Hanover 
., Boston, and at Vine- 
wd Haven, and Reading 
poms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
ye Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
-ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
cl tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
nt, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
2 facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ent, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 


sary H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore HE. 
isield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
‘eas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 


om., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 


‘tional House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
yy and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
fablishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
‘tional Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
id its suburbs. Samuel Sher) Pres.) CC) Hi 
elsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
uilding, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tur FuND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
inisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
ibutions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
ifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
ndent; Rey. William FF. English, Treasurer, 
yngregational House, Hartford. 


THp MIssionary Socipry of CONNECTICUT, a 
nstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ibutions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
id pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
errod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
eee Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
rd. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
nal and nationai Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
7 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
xm New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; Gnrorap 
YNEY WersstTER, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


iladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
intains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
‘al districts of the country. Publishes and 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churehes of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
n work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
sported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ted. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ved. Contributions and communications rela- 
2 to work in any part of the country may be 
t to the New England office. - 
Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


From Our Western Editor 


(Continued from page 39) 
made acquainted with the work and the em- 
ployees of departments, especially of their own, 
and everything is done to establish a friendly 
relationship. Apparently Montgomery Ward 
has joined other companies in making person- 
ality central. Wouldn’t Jesus find some such 
methods as these in dealing with his employees 
if he were at the head of a great business? 
R. W. G. 
Green Lake, Wis., July 4, 1927. 


Answers 


(The questions are on page 50) 

1. Hider Brewster, postmaster at Scrooby, 
Pngland. 

2. Rey. and Mrs. George Lockwood. 

3. (a) 8,000 miles. (b) Japan, 3,500 miles. 

4. Mary, the mother of Christ. 

5. “When the Lord sent news of victory, the 
women who told it were a mighty host.” 
Psalm 68:11. 

6. In the thirteenth century, by Cardinal Hugo. 

901,660. 
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RISIBLES 


A Scottish tradesman’s business was very 
slow so he advertised that he was giving away 
a cigarette lighter and a coat hanger as pre- 
miums with goods bought. Immediately his 
business improved and when asked for the 
premiums he handed the customers a match and 
a nail.—Selected. 


A London hotel manager, coming along the 
corridor, saw the “boots” kneeling on the floor 
and cleaning a pair of shoes outside a bedroom 
door. 

“Taven’t I told you that you are not to clean 
boots in the corridor but to take them down- 
stairsir 

“OvieS; cite. 

“Then why are you doing it?” 

“Because the man in the room is a Scotch- 
man, sir, and he’s hanging on to the laces.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


“Well,’ remarked a married man after ex- 
amining his friend’s new flat, “I wish I could 
afford a place like this.” 

“Yes,” said his friend, “you married men 
may have better halves, but we bachelors usu- 
ally have better quarters.’-—Pathfinder. 


Diner: ‘Say, waiter, I'll have lamb chops 
with potatoes, and have the chops lean.” 

Waiter: ‘Which way, sir?’—The Christian 
Advocate. 


A man who was in the habit of stuttering 
was asked why he did so. 

“That's my little p-p-peculiarity,’ returned 
the man. “Hyverybody has his little p-p-pecu- 
liarities.” 

“T haven’t,” the other said. 

“Don’t you s-s-stir your t-t-tea 
right h-h-hand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, t-t-that’s your p-p-peculiarity. Most 
p-p-people use a t-t-tea s-s-spoon.”—Hachange. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Ohairman, 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Elbert A. Harvey, J'reasurer. 
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Vol. CXII No. 28 


The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867. 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 
Presswork by Jordan & More Press. 
Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. REMITTANCES: Make payable to 
The Congregationalist. Acknowledgment will 
be made by change of date on the label. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. 
CURRENT CoPIES on sale at the Pilgrim Press 
Book Stores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago; also at the 
office of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Single copies, 10 cents. Editorial and 
business address: JT'he Congregationalist, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FEW years ago Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson went to Europe to 
enjoy his summer vacation. 
During the voyage across the 
Atlantic, with nothing to disturb or dis- 
tract his attention, he took the time to 
read The Congregationalist “from cover to 
cover.” He read through every page, 
advertisements and all. In his enthusiasm 
Dr. Jefferson wrote an article for publica- 
tion in which he told what he found, and 
how much he enjoyed the paper in detail 
and as a whole. It left one feeling that if 
as able a man as Dr. Jefferson, and with 
his appreciation of good reading and in- 
terests in life worth while, found so much 
pleasure, so much information and so much 
inspiration in The Congregationalist, others 
would do well to take time to read the 
paper pretty thoroughly. When that article 
was published it attracted wide attention, 
and others said that they had much the 
same experience whenever they really read 
The Congregationalist through. 


Later Rev. Henry J. Condit preached 
a remarkable sermon devoted to what he 
found in the reading of a single issue of 
The Congregationalist. It was an admir- 
able statement and proved just what Dr. 


10 cents a copy 


Jefferson proved—the value of the paper 
and the amazing variety and helpfulness of 
its contents. 


The Congregationalist staff is too modest 
to devote much space to the publication of 
praise from its readers, but letters of com- 
mendation come to our office in a constant 
stream. Quite naturally, we receive our 
share of brickbats along with the bouquets, 
and some of them are thrown good and 
hard. We do not expect everyone to 
agree with all that is said in the paper. 
What a tame and colorless world this would 
be if everyone thought alike. We do need 
different points of view, different likes and 
dislikes, to give us variety, a wholesome 
check-up on mistakes, and to insure both 
progress and loyalty to the tried and true. 


The point we want to make is that you 
are likely to get a good deal from The Con- 
gregationalist, if you read it thoroughly. 
Many readers do so. Too many, we fear, 
do not form that habit. May we not sug- 
gest that midsummer, during the leisure of 
vacation-time, is a good time really to read 
your church paper, The Congregationalist. 


If you don’t like it, tell us; if you do like 
it, tell your friends. 


$3.00 a year 


The (ongregationalist 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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AMONG THE. NEW BOOKS|; 


Religious Education 

A Ohurch Vacation School Guide, by Bertha 
Marilda Rhodes (University of Chicago Press. 
$.75). This very suggestive and helpful little 
book is written to help the vacation school 
teacher to adapt the material in the author’s 
Religion in the Kindergarten to the special 
needs of the vacation school session. The 
author gives some suggestions regarding the 
difference between the work of the Sunday 
school and the vacation school which will aid 
the leader in getting the value of the latter’s 
special opportunities. The hints on supple- 
mentary material are also good. An unusually 
good book for the vacation school leader. 

Israel’s Religious Development, by Frederic 
Breading Oxtoby (The Westminster Press. 
$1.00 net). This is a text for students taking 
the required general unit on the Old Testament 
in the International Standard course. It is 
well written, and the questions for further 
study are good. It suffers from the limitations 
of a text that attempts to cover the entire Old 
Testament in twenty-four chapters, but that 
is not the fault of the author, and he bas wisely 
chosen a theme which gives unity to the 
course. The final chapter on Messianic proph- 
ecy would seem to take the view that these 
prophecies were written with the historical 
Jesus in mind. 

The Pupils in the Church School, by An- 
toinette A. Lamoreaux (Judson Press. $1.00). 
Ten lessons in a study of the formation of 
Christian personality, designed as a text for 
the required general unit on the study of the 
pupil in the International Standard leadership 
training course. The first four studies deal 
with the motive in religious education and the 
development of personality in different life 
periods; the last six deal with instincts, inter- 
est, thinking, emotion, habits, and character. 
A useful textbook. H. W. G. 


Anglican Biographies 

Thomas Cranmer, by A. C. Deane; Arch- 
bishop Laud, by A. S. Duncan-Jones; and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, by Sidney Dark (Mac- 
millan, each $2.25). These volumes are in the 
Great English Churchmen series, the purpose 
of which is to present studies of Dnglish bish- 
ops and priests that suggest their signifi- 
cance for their own times and in the general 


development of Anglican religion. They are 
not exhaustive critical biographies, but are 


rather in the nature of colorful sketches by 
biographers chosen with a view to their capac- 
ity for sympathetie interpretation of the sub- 
ject assigned them. Mr. Dark, editor of the 
Church Times, is general editor of the series. 
Of the three books under review we much pre- 
fer Mr. Dark’s on St. Thomas. Deane on 
Cranmer is by no means as sympathetic as he 
professes to be, and Duncan-Jones in his dis- 
cussion of Laud shows the most violent bias 
even where he least intends it. Puritans and 
Papists are classed together as “plotting,” 
“scheming,” and combining “to mislead the 
mind of Hngland and to strangle its soul,” 
while Laud, despite his championing of kingly 
tyranny, was a model of all the virtues. One 
may indeed accord to Laud strength of char- 
acter and sincerity, but why depict those whom 


he persecuted as less sincere than himself? 
However, books of this sort are as interesting 
for their revelation of the thoughts and atti- 


tudes of the biographer as for the light that 
they throw upon his subject. 


Notable Fiction 

Marching On, by James Boyd (Scribners. 
$2.50). Another historical novel by the author 
of Drums, this time dealing with the Civil 
War instead of the Revolutionary War, has for 
its hero James Fraser, a descendant of the 
Fraser family which figured in the former 
novel, Drums. The Frasers belong to the poor 
farming class of North Caroline 
associate with the rich planters or to own 
slaves of their own—but not to the despised 
“white trash.” It is through the eyes of this 
young man who has dared to love a planter’s 
daughter that Mr. Boyd allows us to see the 
war. BHnlisting, while believing like many others 
that the Yankees will not fight, the war, for 
him, becomes almost a series of interminable 
marches whose objectives he does not see. 
There is fighting and battle scenes, but only as 
these appear to the man in ranks. There is 
no attempt at a general picture of the war, 
but Mr. Boyd, who is himself a Southerner, 
has given us a view of the struggle, and of the 
South in those days, from a new angle. 


The Islanders, by Helen Hull (Macmillan. 
$2.50). Left behind when her father, brother, 
and lover joined the gold rush to California in 
the forties, Ellen Dacey manages the farm and 
looks after the rest of the family successfully. 
Years afterward her father returns alone, with 
no gold, and the farm which seemed her own 
is sold in spite of her protests. She is forced 
to live first with a brother and then with her 
brother’s son. Through the years this self- 
reliant, generous woman learns that this is in 
many ways a man’s world—that they can cruise 
about at will on a broad ocean, while most of 
the women become isolated on small domestic 
islands. What she has learned through bitter 
experience she tries in her later days to pass 
on to her nephew’s daughter, Anne. She recalls 
her pioneer days when men’s work and women’s 
used to go together and believes they ought to 
now. A woman should get off her island, ‘not 
just sit around shriveling up, till a man’s 
ready to marry her.’ That way comes empti- 
ness of life. Miss Hull’s novel covering a long 
stretch of time from the forties until the pres- 
ent, recreating as it does pictures of the vast 
changes that have taken place in those years, is 
a notable book, one of the season’s best. 


The Lost Adventurer, by Walter Gilkyson 
(Seribners. $2.00). Taking his title from 
those lines in Childe Roland, 

a . Names in my ears. 

Of “all the lost adventures my peers— : 
How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 
And such was fortunate, yet each of old 

ost, lostil.. + 

Mr. Gilkyson has written a story of a man 
whose conscience makes him champion of lost 
causes. As the editor of a newspaper in a 
small town in Pennsylvania, he arrays bimself 
against certain men of influence in the com- 
munity. Then the scene changes to Spain, 
where in 1869 he becomes involved in a reyo- 
lution and his sympathies are with the revolu- 
tionists, while he wears the uniform of an 
army officer. The drawing of the characters 
who enter into the story in Pennsylvania, and 
also of the Spanish men and women, is a fine 
piece of workmanship but the author has not 
been so successful with the story as a whole, 
judged from the standpoint of plot and detail. 

Launcelot and the Ladies, by Will Bradley 
(Harpers. $2.00). <A poetically told story of 
the love of a man for a woman that he was 


too young to marry and of his turning to her 
daughter for whom he believes himself too old. 
He is a dreamer, and the whittling of a piece of 
yew is enough to set him dreaming of King 


and Guinevere, of Launcelot and 
Blaine. He tells his dream fancies sometimes 
to mother, sometimes to daughter, each of 
whom is so beautifully sympathetic that she 
sees Launcelot as the dreamer sees him. The 
plot of the story serves but as a thread to hold 
together the author’s witty, piquant, at times 
racy, elaboration of the old Arthurian legend. 


The Ardent. Flame, by Frances Winwar 
(Century. $2.00). The author of this his- 
torical romance was born in Sicily, coming to 
America when eight years old, and as an author 
elects to follow “the scarcely trodden path of 
old Italian, French, and Provencal lore.” This 
is the story of Francesca da Rimini, wife of 
Grovanni Maletesta. She fell in love with her 
husband’s brother, when he came to _ her 
father’s house to claim her for bis brother, 
and she mistook him for her future husband. 
It is a beautifully written book, but rather 
boldly sensuous in some of its scenes. 

Brother Saul, by Donn Byrne (Century. 
$2.50). Donn Byrne is a brilliant writer, and 
if one could get out of his mind all thought 
of the Paul of the New Testament, he might be 
in a position to judge this as a work of fiction. 
Paul, however, is its central figure and one’s 
sense of its futility and inadequacy as a por- 
trayal of him is so strong as to destroy the 
effect of much good writing in the story. The 
Paul of the Acts, and of his own writings, con- 
strained by the love of Christ, is a noble and 
commanding figure in comparison with the 
Brother Saul of Donn Byrne’s conception—an 
ecclesiastical egotist swayed by motives of petty 
vanity and contentiousness. As for ourselves, 
we have read Brother Saul with profound grati- 
tude that the New Testament was written by 
artless men who achieved a supreme art in 
their artlessness. We advise readers if they 
want to know Paul to stick to the New Tes- 
tament, with the help of such a book as Dr. 
Jefferson’s The Character of Paul, and if they 
read Brother Saul to read it just as a work 
of fiction that has little to do with the real 
Paul. 


The Admiral and Others, by Peggy Temple 
(Dutton. $1.50). Peggy Temple, the twelve- 
year-old author of this book, is the daughter 
of a London journalist, and she has written 
a book which quite lives up to the publisher’s 
description on the jacket—‘A joyous, clever 
novel.”” The admiral of the story is a peppery 
old gentleman who is continually getting into 


Arthur 


ludicrous situations, and who is a very real 


personage. Peggy Temple must be added to the 
list of modern child prodigies whose writings 
are really good enough to command more than 
passing attention. 


General 
France and America, by André Tardieu 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00). The subtitle of 


this book is significant, “Some HWxperiences in 
Co-operation.” It suggests its spirit and pur- 
pose but only the book itself can reveal the 


frankness and honesty with which this eminent 


statesman considers the facts and problems of 

co-operation. The essence of his discussion is 

that there are problems as well as facts in co- 

operation. M. Tardieu does not allow the sen- 

timental assumptions that have arisen out of 
(Continued on page 87) 
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A Prayer 


1 For Use in Family Worship in Concert 


UR FATHER in heaven, thou art ever present in our 
hearts approving the good and reproving the evil. 

_ We ask of thee this day the wisdom and strength 
that we may choose the good only, 
that we may honor those in authority over us in home 
and school and church and state, 
that we may love everybody and help all as we have 
opportunity, and 
that we may do our part to hasten the time when all 
peoples and nations shall live together as thy chil- 
dren, in justice, mercy, peace, and prosperity. 

Help us in these aims to be followers of Jesus. 
Jaffrey, N. H. Davip C. Torrey. 


Popularizers 


OPULARIZERS, especially in literature and learn- 

ing, are tersely defended, and even praised, in an 
editorial in the July Bookman. The writer sharply crit- 
icizes all those, but especially the “pedagogical hier- 
archy,”’ who at various times have expressed serious doubts 
as to the constructive and lasting value of the work of 
those engaged in popularizing certain fruits of learning. 
He states that the average reader feels rather furtive 
and guilty when in the act of reading the work of a 
popularizer. Popularizing is characterized as just 
simply the righteously indignant and purposive revolt 
of far-seeing readers against the “scholastic habit of dull- 
ness.” Popularizers, the writer claims, insist upon shar- 
ing hidden caches of intellectual treasure and desire to 
explore the “caverns guarded by footnotes and technical 
language.” 

Some writers have unusual gifts for advertising or 
coloring up what others have produced or discovered or 
made possible. But if the Bookman writer had his 
way there would be no outstanding and solid achieve- 
ments upon which the benevolent popularizers might 
center their crusades. His “pedagogical hierarchy” is 
a truly formidable and virulent monster, whose fabled 
predatory existence, however, has not been decisively 
established. Perhaps if more people took the time and 
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trouble to study and observe more closely other impor- 
tant values, they would find it somewhat easier to probe 
the mysterious and fearsome “caverns guarded by 
footnotes.” 

The “scholastic habit of dullness” is hardly enough 
justification for a lofty revolt in favor of the companion- 
able popularizer. The popularizer, as yet, has followed, 
rather than led, the humble scholar who has produced 
the knowledge to be popularized. 

The vast number of readers, in any phase of learning, 
prefer to have some general outline which will give them 
the gist of the matter. They want a concise survey. A 
rather superficial and hasty review of a subject doubt- 
less does some good, but to hold the popularizer up as 
a constant guide for the public is a much more dubious 
service. 


Some Things Are Not Simple 


NE trouble about popularization is that the average 

reader is apt to feel that, after all, the subject is 
simple and that there is little to it. From the average 
popularizer it is not a long step to the various “get 
learned quick” schemes of questionable repute. The 
importance or depth of a subject should certainly not be 
measured merely by the extent to which it has been, or 
may be, successfully popularized. Popularizing is a use- 
ful means for spreading knowledge if it can be con- 
stantly supported by steadily advancing learning which 
will aim to bring more and more light forth. It is valu- 
able only as it serves as an introduction to the larger 
aspects of a subject or tends to extend the intellectual 
and spiritual horizon. A great test of popularizing ought 
to be its success in interesting people to turn to the books 
written by famous scholars, or at least in bringing rec- 
ognition of their primary place and value. To belittle 
the patient and sometimes uninteresting scholar is a 
dangerous by-product of popularization. 

We may have a “pedagogical hierarchy,” but it is 
far more certain that we are in danger of creating a 
hierarchy of popularizers—of those who conceive of 
knowledge only as something else to adapt to their own 
purposes and to use for creating a public response. 
While certain academicians may have the habit of dull- 
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ness—which is by no means a specialized weakness, and 
to which even acclaimed popular writers at times capitu- 
late—too many popularizers have merely an instinct for 
catching the public eye. What’s the use of it unless they 
really increase the range of knowledge and of spiritual 
discovery or the appreciation of knowledge and of spirit- 
ual discovery ? 


The Unfinished Picture 


| Ge DER the title Pilgrims—1927 Dr. Clarence Reiden- 

bach of Westminster Congregational Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., formerly in the ministry of the Disciples of 
Christ, contributes to The Christian, a liberal organ of 
that fellowship, an excellent article on the Omaha Na- 
tional Council. The article is interpretative and descrip- 
tive rather than reportorial, and deals with the temper, 
organization, backgrounds, and present outlook of the 
Congregational fellowship. 

Considering the tmdictment against the Congrega- 
tional fellowship, that it has not spread fast enough and 
that we are “too small,” Dr, Reidenbach cites present 
statistics, and adds: 


We shall be able to muddle through for a while, but 
still we do not loom up as a colossus. We have not had 
the mighty urge to see ourselves grow. Our forefathers 
even supplied money to establish churches called by other 
names than ours. A good Congregationalist is easily dis- 
tinguished by the fact that he will give money to any good 
cause except one that is called Congregational, and he 
will support any worthy enterprise except one from which 
Congregationalism stands to profit. The English have 
the spirit of sport for sport’s sake; Congregationalists 
seem to have the motto of religion for religion’s sake. 

Dr. Reidenbach’s conclusion, also, is of special in- 
terest : 

We do not feel that we have arrived at a perfect and 
settled condition. But we press on. There used to be in 
one of the rooms at the Yale Divinity School a picture 
of the signing of the Mayflower Pact, and there was a 
note on the frame of the picture saying that it was unfin- 
ished. That is our notion of the work of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. They began, but it is not given to any gener- 
ation to do it all. It is for us not to finish, but to add 
our bit to the picture. 


Youth Has Three Laughs 
ONTAVILLE FLOWERS, educator and_ publicist, 
contributes a valuable article to the July World’s 
Work on “Young America in Revolution.” An editorial 
note prefacing the article states that Mr. Flowers’ sur- 
vey extended from coast to coast, covering ninety-two 
high schools and polling the opinions of nearly 100,000 
students. He finds that large percentages of the stu- 
dents have never had a serious talk with their parents 
about life work. Many who had had such a talk were 
advised not to follow in their parents’ footsteps, but 
to seek an easier life. In several high schools enrolling 
more than a thousand pupils he found in each only four 
or five students who planned to be farmers, politicians, 
or ministers. His references to these fundamental pro- 
fessions, he found, seldom failed to cause laughter. He 
found a steady trend away from these professions, and 
also that they were held in low esteem. 
if widely typical, are disquieting. 
The National Education Association reports, recently 
rendered, would tend to show other influences. One 
official reported that 25,000 young people were studying 
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gardening. Social undercurrents among high school stu- 
dents cannot be trusted too far, and one should be 
cautious about making broad deductions from them. It 
is probably quite “the thing” in many high schools to 
deride farmers, politicians, and clergymen. One sus- 
pects, however, that, with the passage of years and the 
maturing of the individuals, many of these high school 
pupils may see matters in a different perspective. Few 
can dogmatically state, at high school age, just to what 
they will devote their lives. Zconomic conditions will 
certainly have much to do with the professions chosen 
later by these students. Since apparently so few are 
entering these three professions today, in the near 
future young people will have unusual opportunities to 
fill the vacancies which will result from this decline. 
Unless, however, our religious, educational, and social 
institutions restore to these three fundamental profes- 
sions their essential dignity and worth-whileness, they 
will have failed to meet one of the greatest duties and 
opportunities open to them. 


A Movie Version of the Christ-Life 


ELIGIOUS and educational leaders have been so 

critical of the expressions and developments of movie 
art and have so persistently suggested what would be 
possible, were the resources of this amazing new sphere 
brought to the service of higher ends, that there ought 
to be a readiness to meet more than half way any dis- 
position of moviedom to meet this need. It was in this 
spirit that we went recently to see Cecil B. De Mille’s— 
new movie drama of Christ, The King of Kings. We 
confess going with some shrinking and hesitation, for 
on former occasions plays which were strongly com- 
mended for their religious interest, had turned out to 
be shocking travesties of New Testament simplicity and 
beauty. In this instance, however, we went with hopes 
as well as misgivings, for men well known in our Con- 
gregational fellowship for their interest in religious edu- 
cation had had no small part in helping to initiate Mr. 
De Mille’s venture, and in offering suggestion and counsel 
during the preparation of the film. 

Let us say frankly that if our misgivings were not 
altogether allayed, our hopes were not entirely disap- 
pointed. The general atmosphere of the movie is sub- 
dued and reverential, as was indicated by the behavior 
of the audience throughout the showing of the film and 
at the close. The opening of the play, showing Mary of 
Magdala in the corruption and splendor of her sinful 
environment, seems to be a concession to the conven- 
tional movie representation of such things, and gives 
one a little concern as to the extent to which it is likely 
to color the film. However, this scene quickly passes 
and one comes to the representation of Jesus in his 
ministry of helpfulness and healing. 

A disproportionate amount of the film is occupied with 
the trial and death of Jesus, and this, which should per- 
haps have been the’climax, was to us the most disap- 
pointing part of the representation. In our judgment 
the film would be far more effective in its religious influ- 


ence, and also in its artistic quality, if much of this were 


suggested rather than represented. The fact is that the 
more realistically the agony and crucifixion of Jesus are 
represented on stage or in picture, the stronger is the 
consciousness that it is play-acting, with the result that 


" 


| the effect is rather shocking and disconcerting where it 
j ought to be subdued and inspiring. Also, in the play of 
| lightning and in the falling of the rocks, there is an 
excess of movie stuff, well done, so far as technique is 
concerned, but giving a misdirected interest and em- 
‘| phasis where there ought to be only the revelation of 
') Christ’s supreme sacrifice. 

| In addition to this, one would remark upon the fact 
‘| that it is the spectacular, though secondary and _ inci- 
»| dental, aspects of the life of Jesus that are singled out 
for exploitation. Jesus himself represented the miracles 
| as entirely secondary and repeatedly deplored the inter- 
| est in these to the exclusion of the supreme truth that he 
came to fulfill. Yet in the movie it is the miraculous 
wonder-working aspect of Jesus that is most strongly 
emphasized. There is not a single reference to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, or to the Parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, or to the Parable of the Prodigal Son, while the 
incident of the woman taken in adultery—upon which 
moviedom would be apt to seize, but which is of such 
doubtful historicity that the record of it is not found in 
the best ancient manuscripts of the New Testament, and 
which accordingly is placed in brackets in the Revised 
Version—is played up very prominently. 

Apart, however, from certain disproportionate aspects 
of the film and a lack of precision and emphasis where 
one might desire it the general effect is good. One does 
get a strong impression of the goodness and gentleness 
of Jesus which is apt to be the outstanding impression 
upon theater visitors who do not know the New Testa- 
ment. It would be decidedly interesting if one could 
get the honest reaction of some sensitive person who 
hitherto has been indifferent to the Christ. 

Our own impression of the film is of its inadequacy 
rather than of its actual defects. In fact we are led to 
question whether any stage or film representation of 
Jesus and the New Testament story can be adequate, and 
we are disposed to believe that as in the past the basis 
of solid Christian influence and advancement will be 
acquaintance with the simple, beautiful New Testament 
narrative and the personification of that narrative, not 
in play-acting, but in actual daily living which exempli- 
fies the Christ-life. However, if the film can help even 
in a slight way toward this end its help ought to be 
welcomed. We suggest only the importance of realizing 
that there is upon the Church a privilege and responsi- 
bility in relation to religious instruction which no other 
agency-—even the money-powered movie—can fulfill. 


The Question Craze and the Bible 


T is well that those who are concerned about promot- 

ing knowledge of the Bible should avail themselves 
of the present question-and-answer fad which will prob- 
ably soon have passed with the crossword puzzle that 
preceded it. The trouble is, however, that the compila- 
tions which minister to this transitory and largely recre- 
ational interest are apt to be subject to the defects and 
limitations of the fad itself; and this, despite much of 
interest and value, is true of two books of Bible ques- 
tions and answers: Know Your Bible? 1,500 Questions 
with Answers, by Amos R. Wells (W. A. Wilde Co.), 
and Ask Me a Bible Question, by George Stewart (Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50). 

Of these books, that compiled by Dr. Weils contains 
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a great many unimportant references that have little 
to do with real knowledge of the Bible as a book of sal- 
vation and Christlikeness, some of which, in fact, are 
apt to be harmful and misleading, unless used with guid- 
ance and discretion; that by Dr. Stewart starts in with 
very practical, scholarly, and pertinent questions, such 
as in our judgment are elemental and fundamental in 
all intelligent Bible study, but which in the bald form 
of statement and answer are apt to lose much of the 
value and effect that exposition and interpretation might 
give. In so far as such question books may stimulate real 
inquiry combined with solid instruction and interpreta- 
tion they may justify themselves, but our judgment is 
that on the whole they tend to obscure the vital and im- 
portant in the mass of trivial and unimportant, and that, 
after all, an ounce of solid, spiritual instruction with 
the great facts and truths of the Bible as its basis is 
worth a pound of heterogeneous questions and answers 
a la mode. 

The reviewer may illustrate his estimate of the defects 
and value of such questionnaires by citing a personal 
experience. On a Sunday evening recently he brought 
out both books in the family circle. It quickly became 
evident that Dr. Stewart’s book called for a certain 
amount of exposition and explanation to make it intelli- 
gible and effective—which is not altogether a handicap. 
All went well with Dr. Wells’ questions until Number 11, 
What general sacrificed his daughter in fulfillment of 
his vow? For a wonder the reviewer remembered that 
it was Jephthah, but not recalling the full details he 
turned to the reference in Judges 11, to read the story 
to his young hearers. Immediately his eye fell upon the 
statement that Jephthah was “the son of an harlot,” 
with the accompanying description of an unpleasant 
and embarrassing family situation. With visions of a 
boy of eleven or a girl of twelve, with an older boy and 
girl present, inquiring in all innocence, What is a harlot?, 
was it cowardice or an ignoble censorship that led the 
reviewer into a rapid volte face, covering his confusion 
by telling the story as quickly as possible in his own 
words? 

The reviewer would not be misunderstood. He dislikes 
intensely expurgated editions and would oppose vigor- 
ously the idea of an expurgated Bible, except for limited 
and special use. Much of the value of ancient books is 
their reflection of the times out of which they came, 
and this is true of the Bible. It would be much less 
valuable were it less frank and honest, and its record of 
evil and tragic things has its place along with its incul- 
cations toward good. But the Bible is not adapted for in- 
discriminate use in the family circle, among the young, 
or even in public worship. A principle of sound and 
wise selectivity underlies its most helpful and effective 
use. There are portions that may properly, be left for 
private perusal and exposition, and there is much con- 
cerning which a father with his boy, or a mother with 
her daughter, might advantageously discuss the questions 
arising from Bible reading. But indiscriminate use and 
indiscriminate questions are alike subject to criticism. 
It is not a matter of squeamishness or prudery. It is 
something more than a mere social convention that has 
developed a certain restraint about facts of life which 
are vital, and which ought not to be ignored, but which 
have their unpleasant aspect. Refinement and good taste 
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dictate certain standards, just as truth and honesty re- 
quire that these standards should not themselves be de- 
based into smirking self-consciousness and insincerity. 

It should, of course, be stated that this discussion 
does not apply primarily to Dr, Wells’ book of questions. 
It has reference rather to a conception of the Bible and 
its use in the atmosphere of which some questions have 
been framed. And it is designed to suggest the need of 
care and discrimination in Biblical instruction in con- 
trast with the superficial and unsatisfactory nature of 
much so-called “Bible study,” which the ask-me-another 
fad is not calculated to alter for the better, except as it 
is itself regulated and directed toward the highest ends 
and with discriminating emphasis upon the vitally im- 
portant things. 

% & 
Christian faith attains reality only in love. 


Christian Endeavor Meets in Cleveland 


OUTH came to Cleveland for the International Chris- 

tian Endeavor Convention, July 2-7. Seventeen 
thousand people paid the registration fee of two dollars. 
Not all of these arrived in Cleveland, but there were 
enough on hand to fill the larger portion of the Public 
Hall for all of the evening meetings. 

Most of the delegates were young people in their 
teens. Older folk were there, but they were either in 
the background or on the platform. One newspaper 
described the gathering with these words: “Youth— 
ready to try anything; ready to attempt the impossible; 
ready to live up completely to their faith, not yet dis- 
illusioned by failure.’ The greatest thing about the 
convention was the spirit of the young people who came 
to it. They were marked by three characteristics: faith 
that the evils of the world, such as liquor, race preju- 
dice, and war, could be overcome; loyalty focused mys- 
tically upon Christ, but practically attached to the 
official leaders of Christian Endeavor; and a great desire 
to learn better ways of serving the organized interests 
of the Church. 
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The convention worked hard. Meetings ran almost 


continuously from eight in the morning until after ten — 


at night. In fact, it is alleged that some of the young 
people filed a protest against the late hours which they 
were compelled to keep! The morning was given over 
largely to a great number of discussion groups. Many 
of these made such an intimate contact with reality that 
the young people besieged their leaders with questions 
and walked off with much printed matter. Observers. 
report that the discussions were a great improvement 
over those of other years. 

At noon, Dan Poling conducted an exceedingly popu- 
lar radio conference, answering all manner of questions: 
ranging from the propriety of a young man kissing his 
girl to “weightier matters of the law.” The afternoons 
were spent variously. In the evening the convention 
assembled as a mass meeting, with a choir of a thousand, 
a rainbow song with rainbow lights, and a suceession 
of nationally known speakers, such as Fred B. Smith, 
Raymond Robbins, and Robert E. Speer. 

The city was greatly impressed by the parade on the 
afternoon of the “Glorious Fourth.” A procession of 
young people a mile and a half long, which took two 
hours to pass, representing most of the states of the 
Union and several foreign countries, proved to Cleveland 
that the youth of today are not without faith. 

The Congregational delegates were entertained in- 
formally at the Euclid Avenue Church by the local young 
people and then taken for a sight-seeing trip—a form 
of denominational activity which might well be con- 
tinued in the future. 

By way of business the convention accepted the gift 
of The Christian Endeavor World from its present 
owners, and voted to meet in Kansas City in 1929. 

The convention made a favorable impression upon the 
city. The young people were considerate in all their 
dealings, even while trying to get something to eat. One 
skeptic well summarized the matter: “I doubt the con- 
vention method, but this was a great convention of its 
kind, run by people who knew their business.” 


The Founder of the Salvation Army 


By the Editor 


O what extent are our thoughts, and even our judg- 

ments, of great men and great events associated with 
some personalized or localized impression, arising pos- 
sibly from some isolated circumstance or from contact 
with some striking expression of prejudice or admira- 
tion? I put the question to my own mind, and to my 
readers, in the interests of a calm, judicial, and fair 
estimate of the eminent Christian “General,” William 
Booth; for I never think of the General without having 
somewhere in the back of my mind my mother’s vigor- 
ously expressed criticism arising from the only occasion 
on which she saw and heard him. She had gone, with 
others, to a town some distance from my home where the 
General was to speak. Among those who had also made 
the trip were a young couple, ardent “Salvationists,” 
who fairly worshiped the ground on which their General 
trod. They had traveled seventeen miles in the dust and 
*The Life of William Booth, Founder of the Salvation 

Army, by Harold Begbie (Macmillan. 2 vols. $10.50). 


heat, and so that neither parent should miss the joy of 
the occasion they had taken their baby with them. The 
meeting had not progressed far when the baby made his 
presence known. The General turned on the mother and 
in a stern and domineering way commanded the woman 
to take the baby hence. It was not a gentle or sympa- 
thetic request. It was a harsh command. It spoiled 
the meeting for my mother, and I fear that it became in 
her mind so symbolic of the “General” that it obscured 
the strong and finer aspects of the Christian. 

I would not narrate the incident were I conscious of 
it as coloring my own judgment. The sympathies of the 
average public speaker will be with the General rather 
than with the mother and her baby. Moreover, the dic- 
tates of common sense would suggest that when a great 
man had come some thousands of miles to speak, and a 
multitude had gathered to hear him, the whole occasion 
should hardly be spoiled for the multitude by the crying 
of a babe whose parents surely could not, under the cir- 
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umstances, themselves derive much enjoyment or profit 
rom the meeting. General Booth was too much a man 
of action and decisiveness to deal with such a situation 
ently or timidly. Moreover, he was a man of nervous 
nd irritable temper, easily upset by minor incidents, 
onsidering his vigor of will and the steady and indomi- 
sable main trends and accomplishments of his life. It 
is remarkable how many references there are in his biog- 
aphy to restless and sleepless nights, and he records 
imself the nervousness that so affected him in preaching 
0 inmates of reformatories and prisons that he found it 
ifficult to keep the thread of his discourse. It was 
robably in the incident which I have cited a case of the 
baby going out if the General were to go on. 

None the less, this incident does represent an aspect 
of General Booth of which Mr. Begbie in his two-volume 
biography shows himself fully cognizant and against 
which he is properly careful to defend his hero. Ag a 
sympathetic biographer he sees quite clearly that great 
men are to be judged by their greatness and not by their 
faults. The founder of the Salvation Army was in many 
respects an admirable rather than a lovable character, 
and he was not always admirable. In his personality 
and life work he represented most things in which we 
Congregationalists do not believe—autocracy and cen- 
tralization, emphasis upon organization and external 
discipline, theological vagueness and spiritual indefi- 
niteness, clamor and emotion, and over all a certain 
expediency and practicality without the ballast of that 
constant self-criticism and testing, which is in some ways 
the chief stock-in-trade of our own fellowship. 

Yet it must be said that Congregationalists probably 
honor the General and regard his achievement as highly 
as others, possibly because he was so different from us, 
and, doing his work in his own way, showed how much 
could be done by principles and methods very different 
from our own. Probably, also, Congregationalists have 
done their share in supporting the Army—for almost 
invariably they have a large part in upholding any good 
thing regardless of how un-Congregational it may be. 
The attitude of at least some Congregationalists is per- 
haps typified in an excellent story which Seth Low, then 
Mayor of New York, told in introducing General Booth 
to a meeting—a story which, Mr. Begbie says, the Gen- 
eral used to tell to the last days of his life. A certain 
dignified minister, according to Seth Low, was asked 
what he thought of the Salvation Army, and replied: 
“Well, to tell the truth, I don’t like it at all; but, to be 
candid with you, I believe God Almighty does.” 

Mr. Begbie’s biography is colorful and interesting. 
Naturally, there is in the volumes a fair amount of the 
Zossip and claptrap of a public life with many and 
liverse contacts—with royalty in Europe; with political 
yosses, like Mark Hanna, in America. But the outstand- 
ng impression is of the substantial quality of this biog- 
‘aphy. General Booth, in the main, is made to tell his 
ywn story, and it is a really great figure that emerges— 
1 man whose faults are slight in comparison with the 
eal mastery that his life achieved. 

For there was, in Booth and his work, real mastery— 
10t mere leadership or successful exploitation. The 
oundation of what William Booth achieved of world 
onquest in the command of an Army was laid in a 
ery real conquest in his own life. Few lives have been 
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characterized by greater singleness of purpose, and the 
consecration of everything to the desired end, but back 
of this also there was a vital moral conquest. LBegbie 
strongly defends Booth against charges of exploiting the 
Army for his own benefit and especially insists upon his 
scrupulous personal disinterest in a financial way. He 
cites instances to show that General Booth persistently 
and consistently, as a matter of principle, declined to ac- 
cept large gifts which friends of himself and his work 
insisted upon his accepting for personal and family uses. 
In fact, Mr. Begbie indicates that much of Booth’s mas- 
tery and consecration came at this particular point. 
Begbie says that Booth had a great fear of money, that 
he had seen the danger of undue regard for it exempli- 
fied in his father’s life, and that, feeling in bimself the 
possibility of becoming a money-lover, he had set out 
studiously and carefully to safeguard himself against 
any such danger or temptation. 

In this connection Begbie reports a rather remarkable 
statement that Booth made to him. ‘ ‘Criminal in- 
stincts?’ he once exclaimed, ‘why, we have all got them. 
I have got them. My father was a grab, a get. He had 
been bred in poverty. He determined to grow rich; and 
he did. He grew very rich, because he lived without God 
and simply worked for money; and when he lost it all 
his heart broke with it, and he died miserably. I have 
inherited the grab from him. I want to get. I am always 
wanting to get.’” 

The fact of the matter is that if this biography sug- 
gests the dominance of his life work and those associated 
with it by General Booth, it indicates just as clearly that 
Booth’s whole personality, interests, and existence were 
completely dominated by the Army and all that it rep- 
resented in the world. He demanded of others no more 
than he gave himself. 

In reviewing recently the biography of Dr. Dunning, 
I suggested that it is in a man’s love letters that his 
real character appears in its strength and in its weak- 
ness. This is further exemplified in the biography of 
General Booth, and from one of the letters to the woman 
who later became his wife I select a quotation which, 
written in youth, might be taken as a typical expression 
of General Booth’s whole purpose, career, and leader- 
ship in the Salvation Army. “I am for the world’s Sal- 
vation,” he wrote to his intended. “I will quarrel with 
no means that promises help.” That is a broad and 
sound basis of belief and action. In the main both 
General Booth and the Salvation Army have been true 
to that principle, and in this has lain the great strength 
of the organization and the appeal that its work has 
made to people of very diverse types. 

One other quotation, also, is worth while. Booth’s 
situation subjected him to approach from controversial- 
ists, schemers, and dreamers, men, as Begbie describes 
them, “obsessed by introspective religion.” “He had 
one test,” says Begbie, “an infallible, and a scriptural 
test, for all talkers: ‘What do you do? What are you 
willing to give up?’ He cut short those who wanted to 
discuss doctrinal refinements with the instruction, ‘Go 
and do something.’ ” It is a principle that has, perhaps, 
its limitations, but in its pragmatic value and sugges- 
tiveness lies the power of General Booth’s own contri- 
bution to his age and the inspiration that a study of 
his life imparts for future leadership and action. 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian, World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


A Little Doll 
Shall Lead Toward Understanding 

CCORDING to the report of Mrs. Emrich given at 

Omaha, for the first time since the passage of the 
exclusion act the Japanese and United States flags were 
flown together at the reception officially planned in 
Japan for the thirteen thousand dolls recently sent under 
the auspices of the Federal Council’s Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Good Will. After that reception, 
a Japanese Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children came into existence and took up the work 
which was inspired by the Children’s Ambassador of 
Friendship Crusade, carried on by the Federal Council. 
It was interesting to have a further report on the very 
significant results of this child friendship enterprise 
and also interesting to hear Mrs. Emrich say that there 
was a possibility that the same sort of thing might be 
carried on in connection with the children of Mexico. 
Let us hope that it will be done! The impressions made 
on young minds by this simple means are of great 
significance. 


The First and Second 
U. S. S. Memphis 


R. HINMAN ealls attention to the following: The 

distinction given to the warship Memphis of bring- 
ing home our distinguished ambassador of peace, Colonel 
Lindbergh, makes especially interesting the story in the 
June Atlantic of the wreck, in a seismic disturbance on 
the rocky shore of Santo Domingo, of the former U.S. 8. 
Memphis. She was there for military intervention, with 
nearly a thousand sailors and marines, when a series of 
gigantic waves tossed her like an eggshell on the rocky 
shore. We were at war with these ignorant, turbulent 
Santo Domingo Negroes. But when the lines to shore 
were rigged and men were sliding down ten or twelve 
a minute to be caught in the arms of the crowd on the 
rocks, “These people,’ says Captain McIntosh, “would 
swarm around them with blankets and rum and hot 
coffee. As the blankets gave out, hysterical women would 
tear off their petticoats to wrap around the shoulders 
of the shivering bluejackets.” ~Perhaps both warships 
named Memphis will be best remembered for providing 
contrasts between the reality of good will and the delusion 
of force. 


Five Fundamentals 
Selected by Students 
N spite of the many changes which have taken place in 
the world outlook of the churches since the organ- 
ization of the Student Volunteer Movement in 1886, it is 
not wise to calculate the future of missionary develop- 
ment without taking account of the activity of this very 
strong organization. It has gone through recent changes 
in leadership and met, in part, the criticisms of some of 


the present generation. The next quadrennial gathering 
of the movement is to be held in Detroit, December 28, 
1927, to January 2, 1928, and the Christian Church, in 
all its world-wide reach, will be represented in the pro- 
gram. In an attempt to outline the objective of the con- 
ference the movement announces five major considera- 
tions. They are as follows: (1) To visualize the world 
situation today, and especially to comprehend the new 
forces and factors which have entered into it. (2) To 
discern all that is good in non-Christian cultures, and at 
the same time to see Jesus Christ anew as unique, su- 
preme, and necessary to the world. (8) To see the task 
of making the whole world Christian as one having pe- 
culiar urgency in our day and as calling for a sustained 
offering of lives that are highly talented and specially 
trained—lives, above all, which have entered into a deep, 
personal experience of God in Christ. (4) To understand 
what is involved in present-day missionary service in its 
manifold aspects, and in particular to see the modern 
missionary as a colleague and fellow servant with all the 
Christians of other lands. (5) To open every area of our 
own lives to the lordship of Jesus, to commit ourselves 
to the task of bringing his Spirit to prevail in every as- 
pect of our modern national and international life and 
to make ourselves fully available to him for the develop- 
ment of his world Kingdom. 


Turkish Missionary 
Defines Modern Motives 

HE world is one, whether we like it or not, says Prof. 

Lee Vrooman of International College, Smyrna, 

Turkey, in answer to queries as to why he and his co- 
workers are in Turkey. He presents the following state- 
ment: ‘‘We are here because of two profound convictions: 
first, that the world is one—a unit with many variations 
and groups, but, nevertheless, fundamentally one; sec- 
ondly, that what people think—their life purposes, their 
dominant desires, their aims in life—is of primary im- 
portance on this globe.” He denies that missionaries 
are out to spread “Americanism,” that they are the out- 
posts of American imperialism, and that they are out to 
proselytize. Americans are proud of their heritage, but 
they wish Turks to be proud of Turkish heritage. Reli- 
gion is a force, not a form. In spite of all the misunder- 
standings and prejudices, however, that are connected 
with religion in the Near East, the Christian workers do 
believe in the personality of Jesus as a force that changes 
lives and brings new power and new direction to any 
people who will come to know him. . . . To assume that 
American civilization is indigenous is, Professor Vrooman 
feels, ridiculous. “Did we not get our foundations 
from the ancient Greeks, the Jews, the Romans, and 
the Teutons? Why was America discovered? Because 
the Turkish khanates of Central Asia provided safety for 
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trade between China and Europe so that the compass 
jand the art of paper-making and printing came from the 
Chinese to Europe. And, secondly, because the western- 
most end of these Turkish countries, the Osmanlis, finally 
jecaptured Constantinople and then forced Europe to 
search for new trade routes.” 


| World Oneness 
Variously Indicated 


O substantiate the claim that the world is indeed one, 

Professor Vrooman writes: “Influenza may start in 
India, due to malnutrition there, but it takes its toll in 
your home town and mine before it stops. A Balkan 
murder on the edge of Turkey may seem a minor thing, 
but it starts a war that claims its victims from among 
‘those dear to us. An Italian may make the first success- 
ful wireless, but the radio is equally effective for Russian 
Bolshevists and American students. Whiskey may be 
a common drink in England, but ‘Dewars Whiskey’ and 
‘Black and White Whiskey’ signs are one’s first sight in 
Egypt and the Suez canal.” And so with other timely 
and thought-provoking comparisons, spiritual and spirit- 
uous... . Ben Hur, the American film depicting Jewish 
and Roman life, with a suggestion of the life of the 
founder of Christianity, is being shown to large crowds 
in Turkey, the heart of the Moslem country. ... “We 
are bound to every continent by bands of steel and iron 
and copper. The day is gone when any country can 
‘insulate itself from the rest of mankind.” Celluloid 
films alone would now prevent it. 


Forty-Two Prophets “in Dutch” 


in South 

ECENTLY forty-two Southern bishops and ministers 

of various denominations have issued an appeal to 
the industrial leaders of the South. What they have had 
to say is significant, although it is mild in tone and cer- 
tainly not radical or revolutionary in its suggestion. It 
brings out clearly the need found in many communities 
for a change in wages, hours of work, and general social 
conditions among the workers. The howls of protest 
evoked by the appeal are indicative of an undeveloped 
social and ethical sense among people, almost all of 
whom are church members. 


Foreign Missions Conference 
Considers Future of China 

ECAUSE of this fact it is a sign of health that the 

area of co-operative work carried on interdenomina- 
tionally is increasing. Examples are found in the activi- 
ties of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
and the Home Missions Council, as well as in the mis- 
sionary education movement recently mentioned in these 
columns. The F. M. C. of N. A., as its name implies, 
inclIndes Canadian churches. Recently a two-day con- 
ference was held in New York, under its auspices, to 
consider plans for the future of foreign Christian work 
in China. Dr. William E. Strong, Rev. Robert E. 
Chandler, and the editor of this department represented 
the Congregationalists. Mr. Chandler, formerly secre- 
tary of the North China Mission of the American Board, 
is a newly appointed acting corresponding secretary in 
the Foreign Department of the Board. He was one of 
the speakers at the conference. Dr. Strong presided at 
some sessions. Among those present were a number of 
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missionaries just home from China, and, as a conse- 
quence, ample factual information existed for wise plan- 
ning. No resolutions or united actions were taken, but 
each of the several boards will be guided by a full knowl- 
edge of the mind of other like Christian agencies. 


“Outing for Body; 
Inning for Soul’’ 


f pa young people of the Congregational churches will 
gather in numerous states this summer in forty 
different conferences. This number has grown from 
seventeen, in 1922, to twenty-one, twenty-three, twenty- 
nine, thirty-five, and now to forty. There is available 
through this method, which came into existence through 
the originality of a Congregational layman, Dwight L. 
Moody, and his hospitality at East Northfield, an oppor- 
tunity for bodily recreation and the development of the 
Spiritual life in the finest and fullest fellowship. The 
Education Society reports that more and more the young 
people of the churches in our various states are looking 
forward to these summer gatherings for training in 
leadership, as well as for fun. It is striking that the 
same sort of a development of conference life is taking 
place in other denominations and in other lands. Thou- 
sands of such gatherings are held today, where not one 
met forty years ago. As a hardened conference goer, 
the editor looks upon them with perhaps a prejudiced 
eye, but in attendance upon such gatherings under Con- 
gregational and other auspices in many parts of this 
country, as well as in Korea, Japan, and China, he has 
found that there are developments of the world mind 
which come in few other places so quickly and so help- 
fully as in these summer gatherings. The more help 
grown-ups can give to young people, the better for the 
Chureh at large and the growth of the Kingdom of God. 
One way to give that encouragement is to help your 
young people to go to the nearest summer conference. 


American Bible Society 
Supplies Araratian Union 

HE -Armenian Evangelical Araratian Union (Roll 

that off your tongue for a summer diversion and 
think of Noah’s long-ago landing!), which represents a 
number of Christian communities, reports with satisfac- 
tion the results of widespread distribution of the Bible 
during recent months. The Bibles, which the Union has 
been distributing, came from the American Bible Society 
and were given several years ago to the Near East Relief 
for use among the orphans. Drastic measures having 
been taken by those afraid of Christian instruction to 
prevent religious training of children through the use 
of the Bible, the N. EK. R. found itself unable to use these 
Bibles and, therefore, consented to pass them over to the 
Union, which is not under similar restrictions. An influ- 
ential Armenian preacher went to the Leninakan head- 
quarters of the N. E. R. and, after some weeks of nego- 
tiation with the government, secured permission for the 


general distribution which has since taken place. Much 
enthusiasm was shown by the people receiving the Bibles 
—some are even said to have shed tears of joy. On one 


occasion, Turks as well as Armenians attended a meeting 
at which Bibles were available in Turkish, as well as in 
Armenian. The Turks then and there asked for someone 
to come and talk to them in their own language about 


this book. Who says times have not changed in Turkey? 


The Program of the City Church | 


Pastor of Bryn Mawr Community Church, Chicago 


[Eprror’s Nore: This important address 
was delivered at one of the sectional confer- 
ences in connection with the National Coun- 
cil at Omaha.) 


1. Purpose. The program of any institution 
is determined by the purpose for which that 
institution exists. The purpose of Christianity, 
as I understand it, is to create that personal 
spiritual experience which shall enable one 
to interpret the world in terms of God, and 
out of this spiritual experience to receive 
that moral and ethical inspiration which 
will result in the creation of more wholesome 
living and the development of better social 
relationships. 

It will be noted that the point of view of 
this paper is that a definite personal spirit- 
ual experience is the first and, if you will, 
the major objective of a Christian church— 
first and major because only upon it as a 
foundation can improvement in individual 
and social living be effected. 

2. Parish. The first consideration in the 
program of a city church should be the se- 
curing of an adequate parish. Of course, 
it is evident that for many churches imme- 
diate steps in this direction are impossible. 
They are already surrounded behind and 
before, on the north, the east, the south, 
and the west, and are condemned, for the 
present at least, to that eternal disgrace of 
Protestantism, a highly competitive activity. 
When it is considered that the average city 
Protestant church is an institution of some- 
thing less than 200 members, paying its min- 
ister less than $2,000 a year, and is housed 
inadequately and disreputably, the amaze- 
ment is that it has existed at all. The aver- 
age city church now expends about $5,000 
a year, and it cannot hope to be efficient on 
this basis. Larger parishes are obviously 
one solution. These are being brought about 
by three courses of procedure. 

First, by agreement new churches are es- 
tablished only after mutual conference and 
consent, and each church thus established is 
assured of a parish large enough to support 
it in dignity and in strength. 

Second, the impossible is continually being 
attained and churches of differing faiths are 
being combined and federated. 

Third, the providence of God is being 
made manifest even through the ruthless law 
of the survival of the fittest, and many an 
old city church which once was surrounded 
by competing agents, with their demise has 


come into a new era of usefulness and 
power. 
3. Plant. Another major and_ essential 


plank in the program of any church should 
be the possession of an adequate physical 
equipment. This may sound like a very ma- 
terial consideration after the definite spirit- 
ual pronouncement with which this paper 
began, but there are two very important 
considerations. The first is that the skilled 
craftsman finds his skill of no avail without 
the proper tools through which that skill 
can be expressed. Industrial plants are ever 
ready to scrap and junk things that have 
and the church must have 


been outworn, 
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equal courage. Developing the souls of men 
and women and children is surely no less 
important than the manufacture of automo- 
biles and radio. 

And there is a second consideration, viz., 
that every church building preaches, that 
its form and structure convey definite im- 
pressions and create certain attitudes. House 
a church in a dilapidated, dirty, inadequate 
plant and then try to impress the people 
who come there with the supremacy of re- 
ligion and you have all but defeated your 
task before you begin. In these days of 
magnificent public buildings, of beautiful and 
luxurious places of amusement, of comfort- 
able and attractive homes, you cannot gain 
respect for the church unless its physical 
equipment is in keeping with the general 
level of community life. This, of course, 
roots itself back into the problems of an 
adequate parish, and it will begin to be 
clear why, with a definite spiritual purpose 
in mind, we are beginning with an emphasis 
on material things. 

But carrying out this idea that the build- 
ing talks and preaches, we come face to face 
with the necessity of having a church audi- 
torium that will create impressions that are 
in accord with the main purpose of the 
church—namely, the creating of spiritual 
experience. There has recently been carried 
on in the pages of The Congregationalist a 
discussion as to the relative merits of the 
chancel and the pulpit type of arrangement. 
To my mind, you only have to define your 
purpose to settle that question. If the min- 
istry of the church is to be primarily intel- 
lectual, primarily a teaching ministry, then 
by all means place your pulpit in the central 
position. If the purpose of the church is the 
creating of a spiritual experience, then your 
Communion table should be at the focus of 
the church: 

4. Worship. From what has gone before, 
it will readily be understood that the su- 
preme opportunity and privilege of the 
church is to be found in its service of wor- 
ship, that time when souls are actually lifted 
up until they feel themselves in the presence 
of the great Father of all mankind. The 
program of no church is adequate unless it 
affords a service of worship which really 
reaches its objective. 

In this connection, may I be permitted 
one observation? The offering of the privi- 
lege of common worship is the unique func- 
tion of the church which forever differen- 
tiates it from all other institutions, and for- 
ever and indisputably guarantees its right 
to existence. Any tendency which seeks to 
destroy this value and place the services of 
the church upon the basis of the lecture plat- 
form or other agencies for entertainment 
and amusement is striking a blow at the 
very heart of the church. It makes no dif- 
ference what enormous throng may be at- 
tracted, what opportunity it may give a man 
to. exercise his powers of eloquence, if it 
surrenders the unique office of the church 
to lead people into the presence of God and 
places the church in competition with secu- 
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lar agencies, it has done an inestimable dis- 
service by tending to destroy in the | 
mind the real function for which the church 
exists, and without which it cannot hope to 
survive. 

5. Instruction. It is a very intereami 
fact that with the growth in the realization 
of the importance of worship, there has also’ 
grown a corresponding increase in emphasis 
upon the necessity of instruction. The fear. 
that lives in the minds of many people that. 
worship will degenerate into a mere esthetic 
emotionalism devoid of the sanity and sense 
of direction which alone can come through 
intellectual discipline, is entirely dissipated 
by the facts of reality. More time and effort 
are being directed toward the problems of 
religious education than ever before. 

This, I think, is the place to call attention | 
to the fact that the technique of religious 
education has now reached the place where 
its direction can no longer be entrusted’ 
either to the loyalty and the enthusiasm of 
lay volunteers or to the care of overbur- 
dened pastors. We are frankly face to , 
face with the situation where no church can- 
adequately do its work unless it has trained, 
professional leadership in this department, 
which again emphasizes the necessity for an 
adequate parish. The great objective of reli- 
gious education is the creation of religious 
experience, a matter so delicate, so precious, 
that it can no more be entrusted to untrained 
leaders than can the building of a Swiss 
watch be effected in a blacksmith shop. 

6. Recreation. One of the notable discoy- 
eries of recent times has been that recrea- 
tion properly supervised and directed can be 
productive of spiritual values. Together 
with this discovery has gone that great 
transformation in the manner of living which 
has herded together large numbers of people 
in congested areas. The result upon the 
home life has been most marked and strik- 
ing. Values which formerly were created 
in the midst of the family itself are no 
longer possible under the conditions of city 
family life. The solidarity of the family 
has been greatly affected. It is no longer 
a unit in work and play as was formerly 
the case. The children go one way and the 
parents go another, and much as this may 
be regretted it is to a large extent not the 
failure of the parent, but the inevitable ne- 
cessity of city life. 

I was talking recently with a mother who 
had just moved into an apartment in my 
parish from a smaller community. She was 
talking to me of the difference and the re- 
sulting problems, and she said: ‘In the com- 
munity from which we have just come we 
lived in a house, and I, of course, knew 
everyone in the block. When my children 
went out to play I knew with whom they 
were playing and the families from which 
they came. Now, we live in an apartment. 
I hardly know my nextdoor neighbor, and 
I have no idea from what kind of homes 
the children come with whom my own chil- 
dren are playing.” The solidarity of the 
family life was not nearly so great, nor 
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id it be. The conditions rendered it im- 
ssible. 
Here comes the great opportunity and re- 
msibility of the city church to take those 
ung lives and organize them into groups 
ere proper companionship will be avail- 
ie and where, under adequate leadership, 
rth-while spiritual experiences may be 
sated. I have in mind a group of boys in 
7 own church. They had been roaming 
ld, but, with the advent of cold weather, 
sre attracted to the game room of our 
urch. Two out of the gang- were supposed 
be in the church school, but they had 
en misplaced, and instead of attending 
eiy class visited the janitor in the boiler 
om. My director of religious education 
t hvid of them, found the right leader for 
e group, organized them into a _ basket- 
li team, and found a place for them in the 
ureh school. Early in the new year they 
me to him and said they wanted to give 
play for the benefit of the building fund. 
his they did and did it well. Their basket- 
ll team came out second in the intramural 
urnament. The deciding game was so close 
at it ran into an extra period, and the 
1e sportsmanship which they displayed 
-ve them a moral if not an actual victory. 
‘hen the appeal for flood relief came they 
uptied their treasury of funds, which they 
-d been accumulating for athletic equip- 
ent; and they have been seriously consid- 
ing the matter of church membership. 
ight months ago an undisciplined gang, 
‘bject to the dangers of city life—today 
2 organized group with ideals and pur- 
sses and with an understanding at least 
* the rudiments of spiritual experience. 
his is the new burden, but the glorious 
portunity of the city church. To do it 
sts money in equipment and in super- 
ision, more money than most of our 
lurches dream of yet expending—another 
alid reason for the larger parish of the 
ty church. 
This brings up the moot question of using 
le recreational program as bait, and there 
ems to be a stigma connected with this 
9 that you only have to use the word to 
myey an impression of withering scorn and 
smplete humiliation. Possibly it is because 
am a fisherman that it never has struck 
ie so forcibly. In fact, whenever I go fish- 
ig I plan to take bait along with me, and 
am thorovghly convinced that many of 
ur churches are oversensitive on this par- 
cular point. Of course, if a boy attends his 
hurch school class simply in order that he 
ay have the use of the recreational facili- 
es, that is hypocrisy and the boy is being 
armed rather than helped; but, on the other 
end, it is perfectly possible to conceive of 
screation being a part, a required part, if 
ou will, of the religious education pro- 
ram. In the college that I attended physi- 
ai eulture was a required subject. There 
robably werea few men that went to college 
ith no other purpose than to play on the 
allege team, but this weakness in character 
nm the part of the few was never looked 
pon as a sufficient reason for throwing all 
f the athletic organizations open to the 
enerai public. If a person from the out- 
ide desired to use the college gymnasium 
e was entitled to do it, but he did it on 
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a distinctly different basis from the man 
who was enrolled in the student body. The 
basket-ball teams, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the other multitudinous clubs and 
organizations, find their rightful place as a 
part of the whole scheme of religious edu- 
cation. Provision should be made for out- 
siders, but if the thing which we are trying 
to do is worth while and is real, it must 
be dignified, its position must be maintained, 
and the organization must be so constructed 
that the outsider is on a different basis from 
the one who is enrolled in the church school. 

7. Social. In smaller communities every- 
body knows everybody else. In the city 
you don’t know your nextdoor neighbor, and 
sometimes you don’t want to; still there is 
that thirst for human companionship upon 
the fulfillment of which depends so much 
the development of our spiritual nature. And 
here the church must accept the challenge. 
In the city, even more than in the smaller 
community, it must be the medium through 
which the social necessities of human life 
may find expression. Social gatherings of 
all kinds are not frivolities, but they are 
necessities under modern city conditions. 
One church in Chicago affords absolutely 
the only opportunity in a population of 
over 40,000 people where boys and girls may 
meet together, or men and women, for that 
matter, outside of commercialized forms of 
amusement, such as the movies and public 
dance halls; and when you stop to consider 
how fundamental and how essential in the 
development of personality are human con- 
tact and companionship, you will recognize 
the great responsibility and privilege which 
is laid at the door of the modern city church. 

8. Pastoral Relationships. The program 
of the city church is, I believe, at the dawn 
of a new era, so far as pastoral relation- 
ships are concerned. I have already pointed 
out that the necessities of city life are mak- 
ing demands upon the church which can only 
be met as they are given larger support. 
This means more families to be cared for. 
It also means more administrative and ex- 
ecutive burdens. The minister is only human 
and there are only twenty-four hours in the 
day, and the time has come when the old 
method of pastoral care is breaking down 
beneath its own weight. The traditional 
practice of caring for pastoral needs is no 
longer adequate under metropolitan condi- 
tions. It is a very interesting fact that pas- 
toral calling is the last of the home indus- 
tries. Time was when the cobbler came to 
your home; now you go to the shoe store. 
All dresses used to be made in the sewing 
room; now they are found principally in the 
parlors of the modiste. The pedlar used to 
bring your kitchen utensils to the back door ; 
now you shop for them. or send an order 


through the mails. You used to be sick 
at home; now you go to a hospital. In the 


preliminary stages the physician would call; 
now you go to his office; and the minister is 
practically the last one of the long proces- 
sion that used to come up the front steps 
and ring the doorbell. These other changes 
have been brought about because the same 
effect could be produced more efficiently in 
some other way, and the profession of the 
minister, I believe, is going to discover this 
also. 
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Please do not misunderstand me. I be- 
lieve with all my heart that any pastor who 
is worthy of that honorable and almost 
sacred title must remain in close and vital 
contact with his people, but I also believe 
that, just as it has proved in other callings 
and professions, there is a more efficient 
way of doing it than house-to-house routine 
calling. A certain amount of this, of course, 
will always remain. Probably at the be- 
ginning of the pastoral relationship a visita- 
tion to the home will be necessary, because 
one can gain impressions and understand- 
ings in that way not otherwise to be secured. 
Cases of sickness and sorrow must also be 
dealt with in a similar manner, but I am 
thoroughly convinced that the routine calling 
of the minister is not only impossible if he 
would be true to the other demands upon 
him, but also is inefficient and wasteful. In 
trying to work out a solution for this prob- 
Iem, Mrs. Boynton came to my aid and in- 
stituted a series of “at homes.” We went 
through our whole parish list of 1,200 fami- 
lies, divided them into groups, and sent in- 
vitations to come to our home on some 
particular evening. The result was that I 
made more and even better contacts in one 
evening than I would have made in a week 
of the hardest kind of calling. Of course, 
the great objection to this is that people 
have been trained to have the minister come 
to their homes, and if he does not come, 
some of them feel neglected. This is a 
mental attitude which must be changed and 
it is a very difficult thing to do, but if the 
efficiency of the minister is to be brougbt 
to its highest level some courageous soul 
must do some experimenting for the benefit 
of future generations. 


9. The Staff. It will be seen from what 
has gone before that the program of the 
city church must increasingly provide for 
staff administration. This sounds like ex- 
pensive business. That all depends upon 
whether an adequate parish has been given 
to the church. Mr. Douglas, in his study 
of “One Thousand City Churches,” finds that 
the socially adapted church with a staff 
ministry is relatively the most economical 
type. With four times as broad a program 
and three times as large a staff as the tra- 
ditional church, it costs only twenty-five per 
cent more per capita. 

Of course, we are still in the experimental 
stage. There is no generally accepted layout 
for a church staff. Every church has a 
minister, to be sure, but shall there next be 
an assistant minister, an associate minister, 
or a minister of education? Secretaries, 
parish visitors, boys’ workers, girls’ workers 
—in what order should they come? We have 
no prevailing practice, and each bewildered 
minister is left to work out the matter for 
himself. 

But the one thing that must be provided 
for in the program of any city church is a 
staff meeting or some other opportunity for 
mutual conference so that co-ordination can 
be effected. In the development of any or- 
ganization there is always the tendency for 
the parts to pull away from the whole; as 
an example, for the church school to think 
of itself as isolated from the church itself, 
and the best remedy or prevention for such 
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a situation is to have all plans talked over 
and fitted into each other. 

10. The Church as an Agency of Service. 
It will be remembered that in defining the 
purpose of the church we emphasized an in- 
dividual personal experience as the pre- 
requisite of social effectiveness. You can 
only preach a social gospel on the founda- 
tion of an individual gospel. 

The church must stimulate its people’s 
thought. It must arouse their consciences, 
but it savors much of the kindergarten and 
the nursery if, having done this, they are 
not able to tackle the evils of the world 
themselves. The question of program and 
method here becomes of great importance. 
It may and should in some instances be 
handled through the pulpit, but always 
under two rather severe limitations. First, 
the minister must know whereof he speaks. 
This must not simply be knowledge gained 
from a chance magazine article, but it must 
be knowledge carefully and accurately com- 
piled through careful study. It is always 
easier for a minister to talk concerning 
something of which he knows nothing than 
about a subject of which he is the master. 
I am thoroughly convinced that a great 
harm has been done the church by pre- 
mature and ill-considered deliverances on 
controversial themes. And the second re- 
striction is this, that a true humility and 
genuineness must pervade all such utter- 
ances. Inevitably the man who betrays the 
slightest holier-than-thou attitude has lost 
all chance for helpfulness and will create 
only resentment. These conditions are severe 
and limit very greatly the social preaching. 

But there are other methods where the 
limitation is not so great and where the 
opportunity of achievement is larger, and 
they are to be found in the less formal meet- 
ings of the church. Here things can be 
talked over, interest can be aroused, inves- 
tigation can be stimulated. In the class, 
the club, the midweek meeting—here, as I 
conceive it, the direct handling of most social 
problems can best be promoted. 

But there is a third method, and I am not 
so sure but that it is the most potent. It is 
the indirect rather than the direct—so cre- 
ating a spirit of Christian kindliness and 
good wili that it will inevitably work out 
in the life of the individual. 

There is another outreach of the church 
more important and more vital even than 
its impact on social relationships and that 
is its impact on souls, for in the last analy- 
sis its work in the world becomes permanent 
only as it is enshrined not only in the re- 
demption of institutions, but even more in 
the redemption of souls which alone can per- 
manently establish the redemption of insti- 
tutions. That church is working blindly and 
foolishly that finds no place in its program 
for presenting the call of a _ spiritually 
hungry and needy world. To my mind, mis- 
sions in the broadest sense in which that 
word can be used, constitute the highest 
glory and the finest statesmanship of the 
Christian Church. Without it our program 
is not only selfish and unchristian, but it is 
also foolish and impossible. With it each 
day shall find us nearer to the time when 
this world shall become the kingdom of our 
God and of his Christ. 
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‘‘Rour Friends Carried Him” 
By Robert A. Hume, D.D. 


HEN Jesus was in visible form, a 
Wea who, on account of inability 
to walk, could not approach Jesus, was once 
carried by four friends to that Healer to be 
healed. But there was such a crowd in the 
house that they could not get near Jesus. 
Yet they were so convinced that Jesus could 
and would heal the sick man that they 
managed somehow to get on the top of that 
Oriental house, to tear up a part of the roof, 
and through the opening to lower in front 
of Jesus the pallet on which the paralytic 
lay. The sick man could do nothing. But 
when Jesus saw the earnest faith and the 
determination of the four friends, he healed 
the sick man. What he first said were the 
unexpected and surprising words, ‘‘My son, 
your sins are forgiven.” Hearing this, some 
religious leaders argued in their hearts: 
“What does he mean by talking like that? 
It is blasphemy.” Knowing their thoughts 
Jesus asked them: “Why do you argue thus 
in your hearts? Which is the easier thing, 
to tell the paralytic that his sins are for- 
given, or to tell him, Rise, lift your pallet 
and go your way?’ But to let them see that 
the Son of Man has power to put away sins, 
he said to the paralytic, “Rise, I tell you, 
lift up your pallet and go home.” “At once 
he rose, lifted his pallet and went off before 
the astonished company.’”’ The man was both 
spiritually and physically healed. 

Those who know human nature know that 
many of man’s physical ills are due to 
spiritual weaknesses. When spiritual weak- 
nesses are cured, physical ills are easily re- 
moved. This was one radical, thoroughgoing 
conviction of Jesus Christ’s. No one else 
has had one tithe of Jesus’ compassion for 
the physical and economic ills of mankind. 
Much of his time and service were spent on 
curing physical trouble. Yet most wisely he 
knew that man’s chief needs are spiritual. 
Therefore, his highest concern and effort 
were to enable men to overcome their sins. 
This he did by bringing as many as he could 
under his personal influence. Thereby, he 
steadily brought them into repentant, trust- 
ful, obedient relation to their Father God. 
No other spiritual leader has approached 
the Lord Jesus in such wise and fundamental 
uplift. 

In many parts of the world Gandhi is 
rightly esteemed as a nobleman who has 
high ideals toward which he tries to lift 
his countrymen. His disappointment is that 
few heartedly and steadily follow his teach- 
ing. Lately, the present writer, who is 
Gandhi’s friend and correspondent, wrote 
and asked Gandhi’ to write a letter which 
this friend could quote in America. To this 
randhi replied as follows: 

“Dear friend: I was delighted to hear 
from you. You ask me to say what Jesus 
has done for In one sentence I can 
say that I owe much to the Sermon on the 
Mount. American missionaries will do much 
for India to Ahadi (coarse Indian cloth) and 
the spinning wheel. Yours sincerely, M. K. 
Gandhi.” 

The missionary friend to whom Gandhi 
wrote this letter has long worked hard for 
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the starving millions of India. In one great 
famine he was made the chief administrator 
of about two million dollars of. American 
relief money! Yet in India this huge sum 
was, like all charitable money, a drop in the 
bucket, because for centuries India has had 
its “starving millions!” It is disappointing 
that so worthy a man as Gandhi can write 
that the most urgent service which mission- 
aries can render his countrymen is to use 
coarse Indian cloth and to turn a small hand 
spinning wheel, though personally he ig 
grateful for Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The essence of that mar- 
velous Sermon emphasizes the value of high 
spiritual principles for all men, whether 
starving or well-fed. 

What would that paralytic have done if 
four determined friends had not pushed 
him into contact with the Healer who saw 
that his supreme need was separation from 
his sins!. 

Now, too, human crowds seriously inter- 
fered with bringing maimed men to Jesus. 
And when maimed men are encouraged to 
receive spiritual healing, the crowds criticize 
Jesus’ disciples for putting spiritual before 
physical healing. 

Another important consideration is that 
unless the four friends had with utmost 
determination brought that paralytic to 
Jesus, he would not have received spiritual 
or physical healing. The paralytic never 
could, never would, have taken himself to 
Jesus. The four friends had, against fearful 
difficulties, to press him into Jesus’ presence. 
So now some who have had help from Jesus 
have to push into his presence brother men 
who need both spiritual and physical heal- 
ing. Doubtless the crowd in the house found 
fault with those determined friends. So to- 
day Christian missions are criticized for 
their urgency in pushing fellow men into 
personal connection with Jesus. But while 
Christ sympathetically cares for physical ills, 
his most helpful service to all men comes 
when he frees them from their spiritual ills. 
Spiritual healing is always accompanied by 
some physical healing. Therefore, far- 
sighted men should first and foremost desire 
and seek for fellow men spiritual healing. 

Nevertheless, even professed Christians 
sometimes imagine that it is enough to be 
satisfied on foreign fields with giving educa- 
tion and other external aid to fellow men. 
How common and how sad it is that multi- 
tudes imagine that man’s fundamental 
troubles are some physical or external mis- 
fortunes, and therefore that the best aid to 
then would be trying to lessen such mis- 
fortunes. Even a worthy leader like Gandhi, 
who has had spiritual help from the Lord 
Jesus, desires earnest Christians to specialize 
on physical aid to his countrymen. WHyvyen 
some Christians propose the same panacea. 
Not so Jesus. The wisest friends of mankind 
should, noles boles, carry their ailing fellow 
men to Jesus, as the paralytic’s four friends 
took him. Eyen in India personal associa- 
tion with the Lord Jesus is being more and 
more found to be the spiritual dynamic for 
the ills of men. 
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IGH on the wall beside the western 
gateway in Harvard yard is a tablet 
scribed with these words: 

“After God had carried us safely to New 
fngland, and we had builded our houses, 
fovided necessaries for our _ livelihood, 
sared convenient places for God’s worship, 
d settled the civil government, one of the 
‘ext things we longed for and looked after 
‘as to advance learning and perpetuate it 
) posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate 
linistry to the churches when our present 
iinisters shall lie in the dust.” 

Within this brief passage, under six heads, 
3 revealed the spirit of the Pilgrims: 
Jaring, Domestic Adjustment, Thrift, Wor- 
hip, Civic Responsibility, and Sound Learn- 
ng. The last declaration of principle was 
wrophetic of Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Wil- 
iams, Bowdoin, Middlebury, Andover, and 
i long line of institutions of learning ex- 
ending down the centuries. 

Out of these colleges came the American 
$oard of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
jons. It was the logical outcome of the 
Dirit of the Pilgrims transmitted to suc- 
eeding generations. The founders of the 
American Board were the choice products 
f the schools which the Pilgrims in 1636 
aw with the eye of faith. The missionaries 
ent out were of the same stock and charac- 
er and were dominated with the same pur- 
pose. They represented the truest piety and 
he soundest learning of their age. To them 
ducation and religion were twin agencies 
or establishing the Kingdom of God on 
arth. In their thinking they had never 
earned to separate the schoolhouse and the 
‘hurch, 

It was inevitable, therefore, that the mis- 
ionaries should start schools at the outset. 
This gave them a gateway of approach to 
he people of the country, a susceptible audi- 
mce for their message, rewarding occupa- 
ion, and at the same time laid the founda- 
ion for native aid and assistance as the 
vork expanded. It was impossible that the 
;chools should remain primary amid a con- 
‘tituency eager for the new learning. In 
ll areas the simple schools of the begin- 
1ing expanded into high schools, academies, 
voarding schools, and training institutions, 
intil in the fifties colleges in miniature be- 
ran to appear. 

For a time the officers of the Board were 
listurbed, for it was not fully apparent how 
he teaching of Hnglish, mathematics, the 
ciences, philosophy, and history could prop- 
tly be called missionary work and so re- 
‘eive support from missionary funds. The 
pirit of inquiry that had been invoked and 
he thirst for knowledge that had been 
roused could not be suppressed in order 
o conform to a theory. The missionaries 
vere in essentially the same position with 
eference to the churches in the mission field 
hat the Pilgrim fathers were with refer- 
nee to the future leadership in the churches 
f New England when they sb6éuid ‘lie in the 
lust. 

The place of higher education in the econ- 
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omy of the Kingdom began to be recognized 
in the fifties and onward. Many of the 
paralyzing superstitions of the non-Christian 
world were shattered by the teaching of sci- 
ence, history, philosophy, and religion, while 
the English language opened up to the stu- 
dents of the East mines of untold wealth 
upon which they could constantly draw for 
their spiritual as well as for their mental 
enrichment. It was found that amid the 
race antipathies of the East there was a de- 
mocracy in modern education that promised 
to be of vast importance in harmonizing dif- 
ferences and in building up the spirit of 
brotherhood. 

Gradually the place of higher education in 
the program of missions came to be recog- 
nized. From the eighties onward, there 
appeared in rapid succession Jaffna College 
in Ceylon, among the first Christian colleges 
in Asia; Robert College at Constantinople 
and the Christian College in Beirut, Syria; 
Pasumalai (now Madura) College in India ; 
Euphrates College at Harpoot, and Central 
Turkey College at Aintab, Turkey; Foochow 
College and North China College, both in 
China; the Doshisha and Kobe College in 
Japan; Anatolia College in Turkey, now in 
Greece, and others. When missionaries like 
Cyrus Hamlin, Daniel Bliss, Crosby Wheeler, 
Charles Tracy, George Washburn, Devello 
Sheffield, Joseph Hardy Neesima, Eliza Tal- 
cott, and many besides, were appointed and 
sent into the great non-Christian world, 
schools of higher learning were inevitable, 
and to resist would have been futile, espe- 
cially when the entire Hast was awakening 
to its backward state and eager to advance 
in all that has given the West supremacy. 

There had been no question as to the legiti- 
macy and necessity of schools for the train- 
ing of men and women for the service of the 
church. Theological training schools pre- 
ceded the colleges and in part have kept 


pace with them. Missionaries of other 
Boards had also developed theological 


schools for the training of a native minis- 
try. The missionaries in contact with the 
non-Christian peoples did not give the same 
significance to denominational differences 
that we in the West give. Missionary the- 
ology tends to grow simpler. In the inter- 
ests of economy and greater efficiency the 
missionaries began to unite their theological 
and training schools into union institutions 
in which teachers from different communions 
shared the teaching. Out of these has come 
a large number of union theological schools 


in Japan, China, India, the Philippines, 
Mexico and, in fact, in nearly all fields 


where two or more Boards were at work. 

In the meantime the colleges experienced 
unexpected expansion. The phenomenal 
awakening of China, Korea, Japan, India, 
the Philippines, Turkey, and large areas in 
Africa and South America, has almost com- 
pelled the union of denominational colleges 
into interdenominational colleges and uni- 
versities. Self-preservation and the secur- 
ing of adequate support have led the Ameri- 
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can Board to join with other boards in 
creating union colleges and universities like 
Peking, Fukien, and Shantung Universities 
in China. These union institutions are con- 
trolled by a corporate body in the United 
States to which the co-operating Boards ap- 
point trustees. Each Board assumes a cer- 
tain responsibility for support, both in teach- 
ing staff and in the budget, while the trus- 
tees are free to appeal for special gifts to 
the constituencies of all the participating 
societies. 

Forty years ago the American Board 
adopted the policy of graduating its stronger 
collegiate institutions from the Board to a 
corporation of their own. This was done 
partly to provide each college with a body 
of trustees whose sole responsibility was to 
care for a single college. This gave the c¢ol- 
lege more direct and special supervision than 
was possible under the Prudential Commit- 
tee, with its widely extended and diversi- 
fied interests. In selecting the trustees for 
each college the same care has been taken 
that is used in choosing the members of the 
Prudential Committee, that the original 
Christian purpose of the college should not 
be lost sight of. These independent col- 
leges are regarded as having graduated from 
the home of their origin into an independ- 
ence and freedom of action that has given 
a new impulse and created a new constitu- 
ency and made expansion more possible and 
rapid. In this way, Jaffna College in Ceylon, 
with its separate Board of Trustees and 
an endowment that releases the American 
Board from all financial responsibility, has 
become a power for sound learning and the 


training of native leaders, not only for 
Ceylon, but for Southern India and the 


Straits Settlement. The American College 
at Madura, India, is another missionary col- 
lege that has a Board of Trustees of its own 
—also Kobe College, Japan; Foochow Col- 
lege, China; Euphrates College and Central 
Turkey College in Turkey; International 
College, Smyrna; St. Paul’s Institute, Tar- 
sus; Anatolia College, Salonica, Greece; the 
Sofia American Schools, Ine., Bulgaria; the 
Agricultural and Industrial Institute, Sa- 
lonica ; ‘Constantinople College and Robert 
College in Constantinople. The latter was 
never under the American Board, but it is 
the direct product of Board work in Turkey 
and it has always had as president a mis- 
sionary of the American Board. The univer- 
sity at Beirut was the direct outgrowth of 
missionary operations in Syria, but was 
never as a college directly under the Ameri- 
can Board. 

Not all of these colleges have yet been able 
to secure support adequate entirely to free 
the American Board of financial aid. In 
all cases the trustees are endeavoring to 
raise an endowment large enough to meet all 
annual Each school obtains a 
large portion of its income from the country 


necessities, 
in which it is located. In some cases over 
one half of all expenses are met in this way. 

These schools of higher learning are pro- 
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ducing many of the men and women now 
shaping the intellectual and moral life of 
their respective countries. The chief ele- 
ment operating for safety in the present 
awakening of China to a determination for 
independence is the large number of leaders 
in the movement who have received a part 
if not all of their education in mission col- 
leges and universities. Dr. Williams of 
Canton Christian College reports that only 
one fourth of one per cent of the college 
graduates in China have been in mission in- 
stitutions, but that twenty-five per cent of 
the leaders in the present movement to se- 
cure for China independence from foreign 
domination and to set the Chinese house in 
order that it may be worthy a place in the 
sisterhood of nations are students from mis- 
sionary institutions. 

In China, Korea, India, Turkey, Africa, 
and South America, these missionary col- 
leges have trained men and women who to- 
day are conspicuous leaders in educational, 
religious, and national affairs. The value 
of this training and the moral and spiritual 
significance of the discipline given are rec- 
ognized by the governments of these coun- 
tries, and in many instances direct aid is 
provided for buildings, plant and support. 
A recent number of the church newspaper, 
the official organ of the Holy Synod of the 
Bulgarian National Church, said: “American 
educational institutions have existed (in 
Bulgaria) for more than half a century. 
They came with the American Hvangelical 
Missions. They were founded in the name 
of pure Christian morality. In the begin- 
ning their purpose was to give a sound 
Christian education to students. These 
schools have rendered great services to our 
country. From them came our first states- 
men and public servants. Throughout their 
existence they have exercised a strong moral 
influence on our national life. In the de- 
velopment of tolerance, honesty, industry, 
steadfastness and of learning we owe much 
to these schools, which have cultivated the 
Anglo-Saxon virtues in our Bulgarian soul.” 

This quotation is not an overstatement of 
the attitude of all countries toward these 
institutions of modern education planted by 
missionaries in Africa and throughout Asia. 

Great changes are taking place in most 
mission fields. These changes are putting 
the responsibility for primary and interme- 
diate education and for the direction of the 
native churches and the evangelistic work 
upon the already trained native leaders. The 
missionaries are becoming helpers of the men 
and women whom they have been instru- 
mental in training. This movement is nor- 
mal and inevitable. The native Church is 
emerging from a state of foreign control to 
a state of independence, and this movement 
is welcomed by all who rejoice in the awak- 
ening of a strong, aggressive, independent in- 
digenous Church in all countries. While the 
number of general missionaries may never 
be larger than at the present time, there is 
unanimity of conviction that in the realm 
of higher education there must be no diminu- 
tion of effort upon the part of Americans 
interested in the evangelization of the Hast. 
We of the West must see to it that when the 
present leaders in all the mission world lie 
in the dust, there will be a hundred times 
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their present number, even better trained 
than they, to take their places. This work 
of higher education will be the field in 
which the West may and must render its 
largest, most effective and permanent serv- 
ice to the non-Christian world. 

While each college should have an en- 
dowment of its own, there is an increasing 
demand for a general educational founda- 
tion producing an annual income sufficient 
to enable the Board to give special aid to 
inadequately endowed institutions, for regu- 
lar expenses, for libraries, for fellowships 
and scholarships, and for many other pur- 
poses—recurring and special. Already the 
Board has the D. Willis James Foundation 
of over $1,000,000 which is available for 
this purpose, but the demand upon the in- 
come of this fund is already greater than 
several times the amount available would 
satisfy. In higher Christian education will 
culminate the century and more of modern 
missions. It will be the crown and glory 
of all that has been accomplished. It will 
complete the task and insure the conserva- 
tion of the labor and the sacrifice of a cen- 
tury and more of missionary effort. 

We here modernize the Pilgrim declara- 
tion of 1636 in a corresponding declaration 
for 1927: 

“After God has carried us safely through a 
devastating war, 

After we have established our homes in com- 
fort and even in luxury, 

After we have been assured of a livelihood 
in the richest country on earth, 

After we have provided for ourselves mag- 
nificent churches for the worship of the 
God of all races and all men, 

After we have seen our country’s purpose 
to place at the head of our national af- 
fairs men who have the fear of God before 
their eyes and the love of God in. their 
hearts: 

We do now commit ourselves to the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of sound learning 
and true piety among all peoples and races, 
that when we lie in the dust the Pilgrim 
spirit will increase in power and dominion 
across the world.” 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Proving Ground 


The President of a Great Concern spake 
unto me, saying, How would it please thee 
to visit our Proving Ground? 

And I said, I spend much of my life try- 
ing to Prove things and the rest of it trying 
to Improve them. 

And he said, That is not so very different 
from the way we clinch our tires. Howbeit, 
we do not seek to Prove Anything, but to 
discover if we may what is to be accepted 
as Proved. 

So I went to the Proving Ground, which 
was a Journey in an Automobile. 

And the Superintendent said, In what kind 
of Car wilt thou ride? For we have them 
of every sort, both of this Country and Every 
Other. 

And I said, Let me ride in the Best. 

And he said, There is no One Best Car. 

And I said, Why not put together all the 
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Best Features of All Cars and make one 
that is best? 

And he said, Because we cannot in like 
fashion put together all Purposes for which 
men use Cars and all Desires of All Pur. 
chasers. 

And I said, There might be something in 
that. 

And he said, There’s Millions in it; for 
if there were any one Best Car, what would 
the rest of the Manufacturers do? And I 
could not handle the Business. 

And he said, We not only test our own 
Cars many months before we sell one of 
them, but we test all others. Every maker 
of a New Car is sure of one Customer. And 
we buy more than one Car, of a kind, and 
we give them Skillful Drivers, and say, See 
that thou abuse not this Car, nor yet pet 
it overmuch. Give it Good Average Grief. 
And see to it that no Accident befall it. 

And I said, Tell me what thou dost next. 

And he said, then do we run her night 
and day, with a succession of drivers, and 
we get Twenty-Five Thousand miles out of 
each new Car in thirty days. And we check 
it over point by point against our own Cars 
that sell for the like price or that are builded 
for the like load. And if so be that one of 
our drivers abuse a Car of another make 
that he may please us by showing ours to 
be the better, then do we fire him; for if 
there be any point in the other Car that 
we have not wrought out as well, we are 
ready to pay a good many thousand shekels 
to learn all about it. 

Then I rode over the Proving Ground in 
Several Cars, but not in several at once, 
And we rode Seventy Miles in an Hour. 

And I inquired, saying, Art thou proving 
the Car or me? 

And he said, Both. 

And I meditated much on the things I 
learned at the Proving Ground. For of all 
they showed unto me JI understood a part. 
And I wondered if God had established this 
world as a kind of Proving Ground, and if 
so, I wondered how He rated our Speed, 
and our Durability, and our power to en- 
dure strain and not heat the Bearings, and 
much beside. 

But before I had solved all the Problems 
which that Visit had suggested, I grew 
Weary, and I said, I will write this story 
of my Experience, and leave a Few Lessons 
for others to Draw. 

But seventy miles is about My Speed. 

And I did no driving from the Back Seat. 


‘‘God Walked in the Garden 


in the Cool of the Day’’ 
By Helen Wieand Cole 
Long shadows cast upon the green, 
And quiet pools of light, 
While mystic footsteps fall between 
The darkness and the bright. 


Deep calm and peace and quietness, 
A Spirit brooding there, 

Which came of old to soothe and bless, 
And moves us now to prayer. 


For ever since of old He trod 
Therein at eventide, 

In gardens men can meet with God 
And there with him abide. 
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ME preacher’s intellectual environment 
has changed more arrestingly than his 
bits, his church plant, and his daily round 
* duties. There is nothing really in action 
bw which was not in action thirty years 
jgo, but the impacts are more direct and 
re outcomes more evident. Evolution was 
yolution then, but it was a fascinating 
ysmie poetry as it reached the minister’s 
jind, not too hard to set to the music of 
theistic faith. The horizons of the cosmos 
d then an appalling sweep, but we had 
rdly grasped the significance of its light- 
ar-measured remoteness. And, for the 
1ost part, the folks to whom the modern- 
ninded then preached took their adjustments 
one point and another with no clear 
nderstanding of what was happening along 
ne whole front. 

They had, besides, a sincere faith ma- 
ured in a simple and friendly atmosphere; 
hey were rather called upon to adjust a 
aith already deeply rooted to new under- 
tandings which did not, as they were 
aken one by one, seem seriously to affect 
heir fundamentals. But the generation to 
“hich we are now preaching includes many 
‘hose faith has never found a deep rooting 
+ all—men and women for whom the ques- 
ion is not to keep on believing, but to begin 

+ believe. The drive has grown in force 
vith the issues involved. A mechanistic psy- 
hology attacks the very citadel of person- 
lity. The arrogant advocates of heredity 
ave left us, in spite of all their smooth 
vords, no way of approach to essential trans- 
ormations of character. An entire inner 
nd outer mechanization of life, for the first 
ime in the history of human thought, is 
eing presented as an entirely coherent sys- 
em, and the implications of the whole enor- 
nous integration has touched faith with the 
hill of an ominous eclipse. I doubt that 
eligion has yet grasped all the implications 
ff naturalism. 

Less elemental movements, but still dis- 
juieting enough, have taken place in the 
nore intimate regions of our faith; critical 
econstruction has finished with the Old 
festament and has moved upon the New 
festament. Old Testament criticism touched 
‘nly the hinterland of Christian faith, but 
New Testament criticism. is bound to affect 
ital centers of hallowed doctrine. The 
Shurch does not yet know what is being 
lone to the New Testament and how much 
S inyolved in slowly emerging conclusions. 

Our old faiths fit strangely into a uni- 
rerse of light years and unfathomed dis- 
ances; a God great enough for a going 
voncern like that, they are trying to tell us, 
vili leave human conduct to necessity, ex- 
ediency, and the ductless glands. And 
vhat matter, anyway, for our system is a 
alling leaf, a slowly darkening speck in the 
mpyrean, and our civilization a spent order 
oredoomed to failure. The preacher who 
as kept his faith and delivered his message 
indismayed before a drive like that has ac- 
omplished a good deal, and we have done 
t in our various fashions. Some of us have 
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By Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins 


resolutely closed our eyes, our ears, and 
our minds to the whole matter. We have 
held to the old authorities and the old un- 
derstandings, and stood stoutly for what we 
consider the fundamentals, being persuaded 
that, if certain positions are surrendered, 
nothing-can be kept. 

I would not underestimate Fundamental- 
ism; it is, and has been, a rear-guard action, 
stoutly maintained by men who have seen 
more clearly the issues involved than some 
of those who choose to establish another 
line. The trouble has been, perhaps, that 
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By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


From Truth to Fables 


And will turn away their ears from the 
truth, and turn aside unto fables —2 Tim- 
othy 4:4. 


Bars are turned from truth to fables be- 
cause truth bothers and fables please. Be- 
cause of this trait in humanity gold-brick 
sellers, shyster lawyers, and quack doctors 
are able to make money. 


Truth is often less dramatie than fables 
and does not appeal to the morbid curiosity 
of sensuous imagination, as do the wild 
tales of fables. 


Wild real estate booms, fake stock pro- 
motions, and “get rich quick” schemes all 
depend upon the ears that are ready to turn 
from truth to fables. 


There are always fable-makers to meet 
the demands of lustful, itching ears. 


Dishonest schemes go out of business when 
ears prefer truth to fables. 


they have started a fight in the wrong place, 
and used a strategy belonging to an earlier 


type of warfare. Or else they have been 
like a crew fighting for control of a ship 
when all the while the sea might draw from 
beneath the keel of their craft; or else they 
have been like a garrison defending a well- 
built fortress while the opposing forces 
swept on by earth and air, and took no ac- 
count of the quadrilateral being held, largely 
because its guns commanded none of their 
positions, and threatened none of their 
movements. At the same time, these de- 
fenders of the faith have had the weight 
of old confidences deeply established in the 
fabric of religion on their side, and they 
have proved how large an alignment is yet 
untouched by sciences and philosophies. To 
continue my banal figure, if their weapons 
have not reached the scientific mind, no 
more has the drive of the scientific mind 
reached them. It has been a fight in dif- 
ferent dimensions, with plenty of noise and 
no casualties—and nothing settled. 

Another group has gone on as if nothing 
had happened to change the actual condi- 
tions of life. Our world is still our world, 
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and Betelguese is still a point of light in 
the sky, and the affairs of the soul have 
nothing to do with cosmic immensities. We 
still live under our rooftrees and around our 
own hearthstones, or apartment radiators. 
A man may live and die, they feel, as well 
if Helios drove the chariot of the sun across 
the Pillars of Hercules, and the sun were an 
incandescent mass ninety-three million miles 
away. 

The going concerns of religion really do 
go on strangely unaffected by spectroscopic 
revelations and WHinstein’s theory. Being 
here, the roads by which we have come seem 
inconsequential, and the brave and fruitful 
conduct of life needs faith and prayer and 
God. In these regions, which include ninety 
per cent of what a preacher does anyway, I 
can discern but little change. True, some 
of the old motivations are spent, even among 
those who make a great show of maintain- 
ing them. The preacher has no longer hell 
for a fulcrum—he can do little with fear, 
and much with hope. He holds his doctrines 
in solution, and if he is not searching for 
a theme which broadcasts well, he is dealing 
with life in some aspect of the meaning and 
mystery of it, supplying courage to com- 
batants, comfort to the wounded, and some 
vision of something great enough for which 
to make a risk; he supplies a vision of some 
outcome of it all, high enough to justify the 
whole stupendous enterprise. 

I imagine that if any preacher who has 
tried to make a going concern of changing 
churches for about thirty years would make 
a graph of his themes, he would find that 
he has reached his peaks in those sermons 
which grew most directly out of his deepest 
experiences and address themselves most 
directly to the enduring needs of his congre- 
gations, and that his main lines lead through 
old regions with the old signposts of the 
Christian faith for range finders. There 
must be something, after all, in such perma- 
nent progress. 

Along with this there are necessary adap- 
tations. Modern congregations are practi- 
cal-minded. They want something to do; 
they want the parish bills paid. They also 
want such glimpses of the unseen and eter- 
nal as do not try their spiritual vision too 
much. The most popular among us strike 
the chords of the old human interests with 
new combinations and engaging brightness, 
and step down high themes to such levels as 
make their hearers stretch a litthe—but not 
too much. And, meanwhile, the tides of the 
Infinite Mystery ebb and flow about us, and 
a preacher is still a voice to make the un- 
seen real and to show some gleam of time- 
less light to the questing, and a help, though 
perplexed himself, to keep the hands of 
others from slipping from the hand of God. 

There are others who have taken, full 
front, the challenge of the new understand- 
ings. They have found allies in the philoso- 
phers, and are taking a line the issues of 
which cannot yet be clearly foreseen. But, 
in general, they are discerning, or conclud- 
ing, that the facts and forces of science are 
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plastic and can as justly be given an idealistic 
interpretation as mechanistic—perhaps more 
justly. They believe that a creative faith 
can subdue new material to spiritual mean- 
ings, and that God is not in the stars or space 
supremely, but in realities which we know 
best, through something in ourselves which 
has never accepted utter identification with 
outer force and fact. They are willing to 
follow the pregnant significance of love and 
ethical passion to the end, and believe that 
way is God. Such as these supply the rest 
of us with confidences and messages and 
keep the flame of a reasonable faith alive, 
and it may be that the recognition of our 
debt to them will grow with the years. 


RETTY soon we shall be getting the 

news! Up to the present the people of 
our churches haven’t been greatly agitated 
over the approach of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order. In fact, they haven’t 
had a very clear idea of what it was all 
about. At a gathering of men interested, 
some months ago, a man of great distinction 
in one of the arts inadvertently alluded to it 
several times in the course of a speech as 
“law and order.’ The chairman remarked 
as he concluded, “Are we to assume that all 
Baptists are bootleggers?”’ 

The Lausanne Conference will have three 
weeks to undo the work of three hundred 
years. Lindbergh had thirty-six hours to 
demolish four hundred years. Things move 
fast these days. The minds of men change 
quickly. All that is needed is to get their 
attention. However, the Christian Church 
will not get it done all at once. But it 
will make a beginning. Without Lausanne 
nothing beyond! 

Five hundred men coming together on any 
subject are enough to cause serious thought. 
But when you consider that they are picked 
men from ninety nation-wide or world-wide 
communions and that they are to be held 
together for three weeks in a hall just big 
enough to seat them, with no playing to the 
gallery, and with contact sharpening logic 
every day, you cannot but expect a contagion 
of eagerness and intensity. 

There will be great scholars and great 
thinkers, too. I can scarcely remember when 
Charles Gore was not a storm center of 
English theological controversy. Today his 
great book, The Church and the Ministry, 
is matched by that of another bishop, Dr. 
A. C. Headlam’s Doctrine of the Church and 
Christian Reunion. Nowhere are there such 
differences of viewpoint as in the Anglican 
Church. That will be urged as one of its 
most possessive claims. 

One of the most powerful men in the 
Anglican communion is the Bishop of Bom- 
bay. Dr. Palmer it was who chiefly wrote 
the material which was prepared to direct 
attention to the questions for discussion, 
whose fate was to be changed. Just at 
present he is a storm center in Hngland be- 
cause of his work for Church union in India, 
involving the South India United Church, a 


merging of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists in the main, represented on the 
program by our own Dr. Banninga. Partly 
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I have said nothing of the humanistic turn 
which religion has increasingly taken on one 
side, or the new emphasis upon mysticism 
on another side. The mystic says that 
humanism is a confession of the failure of 
true religion, and the humanist says the 
same of the mystic. There is a hopeful 
chance that both are wrong—though both 
are ways of escape from creedal dogmatism, 
and both are a quest for religious reality. 
Meanwhile, more books are being written 
about religion than ever before, and I do 
not discover that their authors believe them- 
selves to be writing about a figment of the 
imagination. They believe they are dealing 
with supreme reality. 


Lausanne Next! 
By Rev. B. Alfred Dumm, Ph.D. 


in order to accomplish this union the 
Anglican Church in India has proposed to 
be set out from under the see of Canterbury, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury has on 
administrative grounds approved this pro- 
posal. Here let it be remarked that nowhere 
is there such ecclesiastical and spiritual fer- 
ment, such scholarly and such devout and, 
withal, such emphatic discussion as in the 
Hnglish press, and particularly the Anglican 
paper, The Guardian. People are turning 
their souls inside out and are tackling the 
great problems full front, and it is just as 
well to be aware that these things are so. 

Having mentioned these one has only to 
add the names, for variety, of noted scholars 
like Dr. Carnegie Simpson, Scottish Presby- 
terian, and Dr. J. Vernon Bartlet, Oxford 
Congregationalist, and our own pre-eminent 
Dr. A. BE. Garvie. Or one might name of the 
Wesleyans Sir Henry Lunn, whose address 
given at Cambridge recently combined bril- 
liance with dignity in the best English tra- 
dition. As editor of The Review of the 
Churches Sir Henry is unceasingly and with 
untiring vigor the apostle of the cause for 
which this Conference stands. 

To go farther afield, among the thirty-five 
German members there stand out the names 
of Gogarten, the brilliant young representa- 
tive of the newest school in theological think- 
ing; of Friedrich Heiler, who is greatly stir- 
ring the devotional life and the church con- 
sciousness; and of Arthur Titius of the 
Berlin faculty, author of a bulky book of 
great charm, Natur und Gott, singularly 
commended by Harnack. Whether one turns 


to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to the 
Old Catholic Churches of Holland and 


Switzerland, or to the Eastern Patriarchates, 
known as the Orthodox Church, or in a score 
of other directions, one is impressed with the 
rank and dignity of the men who will gather 
at Lausanne to bring each the treasures of 
his Church in spiritual history and experi- 
ence and faith, and to learn in turn what 
all the others have to tell and to teach on 
vital subjects. 

For this does not aim to be a meeting place 
for debate and the conversion of opponents. 
That has been tried for four hundred years 
and has failed. Whatever may be the out- 
come, at any rate the aim and the declared 
purpose of this Conference have been to 
learn as well as to communicate, and to 
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Finally, to have been a minister of living, 
loyal churches, through these last thirty 
years, is an experience for which to be 
deeply grateful. As I begin to touch the 
young and ardent who are setting out with 
quenchless confidence upon the road their 
elders have traveled and to share with them 
such dearly bought experience as I haye, 
I know that here is a high calling, with q 
power to create a perennial response; and 
if St. Paul and Augustine and Donne and 
Brooks, and the minister of the First Church 
in Detropolis, were to sit down together, 
each would contend that the Christian min- 
istry has changed in no real essential since 
his own time. 


enter into the treasure house of others. A 
new spirit is the need in the Church of Christ 
in all the world, and Lausanne is the first 
world-wide invitation to come together and 
generate it. There can be no doubt that 
when that spirit does come men will look 
back to Lausanne as the place and the occa- 
sion that marked a fresh epoch in Christian 
history. 

Seven subjects will stand out for discus- 
sion in the three weeks, August 3-21: I, The 
Call to Unity; II, The Church’s Message tc 
the World—the Gospel; III, The Nature of 
the Chureh; IV, The Church’s Common Con. 
fession of Faith; V, The Church’s Ministry ; 
VI, The Sacraments; and VII, The Unity 
of Christendom and the relation thereto of 
existing Churches. 

Two half-hour addresses will be given on 
each subject by men of contrasted view: 
points, followed by four fifteen-minute speak 
ers. The set addresses will be in the hands 
of all in Wnglish, French, and German. In 
terpreters will repeat the words or substance 
of the speakers in their own languages. 1] 
imagine when all is over it will be founé 
that time for discussion was too short. Three 
months would do better than three weeks 

Still, the process cannot be hastened be 
yond a certain rate. It is important t 
have understanding, but even that. depends 
not altogether on words but on time for the 
subconscious processes of men’s minds t 
ruminate and digest what they take in. The 
Lausanne members will know better ai 
Christhas what they heard said than wher 
they get home in September. 

Most persons, I suppose, think that th 
ereeds will be the most urgent matters fo: 
discussion. At bottom this is true, fo 
ereeds are broader than written utterances 
and sometimes the real creed has to b 
uncovered. But the critical question at thi 
moment is as to the nature of the ministr 
and the validity of sacraments. If agree 
ment could be had on this, very likely : 
formula could be readily found that woul 
accommodate the matter of formal creeds. 

What is a sacrament? Does any chang 
take place in the sacramental elements 
Does it require a priest to accomplish this 
Such are the subtle distinctions made b. 
various minds and parties that the very ask 
ing of these questions in their clear an 
simple form would seem to some almost | 
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isrepresentation. It is in fact difficult to 
earn just what anyone thinks who differs 
‘from yourself, even if he tries his best to 
tell you. Hitherto, it has been possible for 
ach form of belief and practice to draw 
ff by itself and take an exclusive or sec- 
jtarian position. It ought to be the result of 
ausanne that this can be contentedly done 
o longer. Surely the Christian Church 
ought to be able to meet together at the 
Lord’s table. Like all primarily social 
\jmatters, it is a fact before it is a rational 
fact. If it is fundamental in the life of 
the Church it ought to be the starting point 
for all in a common fellowship. But if one 
were to say, “The Church is before the 
churches,” the answer would be _ heard: 
| “Precisely, and we are the Church.” A 
world in which king’s horses and bearskin 
|} caps are made ridiculous by the instant 
wings of ambassadors precipitated from the 
unseen spaces to greet wondering majesties 
is a world where sect and schism Can no 
jonger be at home. 

One of the most discerning of recent ar- 
ticles on this aspect is by Wilfred Monod of 
Paris in Evangile et Liberté. Hitherto, 
“argument has been mainly historical and 
-ecclesiological, and, of course, in this realm 
there are only, one may say, two dimensions. 

Orne might imagine a mountain entirely 
covered with caterpillars, none of them 
having any use for a contour map. 

Perhaps I would better stop at this point, 
and close my article by quoting the words 
of Canon Peter Green of Manchester, a 
chaplain to the King, who writes a fertile 
and sagacious column, each week, with 
questions and answers, in The Guardian, 
and who wrote in the Baptist Times of 
June 9, under the heading, “What I Think 

_ About Reunion,” as follows: 

“But what,” some people will ask, “do you 
feel about the validity of the Free Church 
ministry, and what do you think the terms 
of reunion should be?’ Well, I can recognize 
only one test of a true Church. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” I look at the 
fruits of the Free Churches and I say: “God 
has quite evidently accepted them. How can 
I refuse them? How can I forbid, or even 
eriticize, what God has so richly blessed?” 
I am sure that the ministry of the Church 
of England is valid and apostolic. I dare 
not say that the ministry of the Free 
Churches is less than valid, or unapostolic. I 
ao not invite my Free Church brethren to 
united Communion services in St. Philip’s 
Church, because I am sure that in some mat- 
ters it is wise to hasten slowly, and also 
because I am “a man under authority,’ and 
I owe obedience to the rules of my own 
Church. But in hospital I never hesitate 
to invite all those who are accustomed to 
take the Lord’s Supper in their own Churches 
to join us at our ward celebrations. And 
if any circumstances made it expedient for 
me to receive at a Free Church Communion 
I should have no more doubt that I had in- 
deed received the Blessed Sacrament than if 
an Archbishop had celebrated. I desire re- 
union, but I have no expectation of its com- 
ing by all Churches adopting the same or- 
ganization or the same rites and ceremonies. 
I believe that in the Catholic Church of the 
future all sections of the Church of Christ, 
as it now is, will be represented; and each 
will have its distinctive contribution to 
make. Some time ago a friend told me that 
my ideal of a Catholic Church was no more 
than ‘fa loose federation of sects.” That 
seems to me as if one were to describe a 
man 25 a “loose federation of limbs,” and a 
worm, which is pretty much the same shape 
from head to tail, as a “perfect unity.”? What 
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I desire is not uniformity of outward appear- 
ance, but unity of indwelling spirit. 

And for the present the best way of work- 
ing for that desired consummation appears 
to me to be as much co-operation as pos- 
sible, especially in prayer and_ spiritual 
things. And for my own Church (the Free 
Churches, I believe, already have it) I desire 
an open communion. That is to say, I wish 
the Church of England would declare that 
she welcomed to her altars everyone who 
was a full member of his or her own Church. 
Christ is “known in the breaking of bread.” 
There is nothing that would so help us to 
know, and therefore to love, one another as 
meeting at our Father’s table. 


Safeguarding the Future 


By Rev. W. Ernest Collins 
Pastor, Central Church, Topeka, Kansas 


It may be that this is not written concern- 
ing the Congregational churches of America, 
or that, if it does concern Congregationalism, 
it is but a section of our Pilgrim Church. 
But it does seem as if an exceedingly worth- 
while benevolent program fails to reach the 
interest of the young men and women who 
must soon carry the burden of the mission- 
ary enterprise. 

It would be interesting to survey our par- 
ticipants in the missionary activities of our 
churches and to find the average age of 
those who carry our leadership. Would that 
survey reveal the entire absence of that 
group, including both sexes, between the 
ages of twenty-five and forty? And digging 
beneath the surface, if this were a result of 
such a canvass, would we find that these 
young people see no reason for the huge ex- 
penditures of money and man power on the 
neglected peoples of the earth? Would we 
find that where these young people participate 
in church finance work they vote “yes” for 
the church apportionment with reservations? 
And what would happen in most churches 
if separate drives were made for current 
expense and benevolences? 

Why do these young people find no sanc- 
tion for this vital part of our program? Per- 
haps the preachers should be blamed. It may 
be that we have not geared into religious 
education the missionary objectives of the 
Kingdom; the lack of imagination in the 
appeal for financial aid in this outreach of 
the church might also have something to do 
with our failure to reach the hearts and 
pocketbooks of young fathers and mothers. 

As a matter of fact, the old authority for 
missions has gone. Our people no longer 
weep as they hear the story of heathen 
hordes going to perdition because of the 
failure of the Christian Church to preach 
the Gospel to them. And those who know 
will testify to the efficacy of the old-time 
appeal. 

We must not forget, moreover, that the 
old “inferiority complex” of heathen nations 
has gone and that the new ‘equality com- 
plex’ has arrived. In many of our mission 
fields our representatives, indeed, are the 
servants of the natives. In international re- 
lations, the nations to which we have been 
sending our sons and daughters are on a 
competitive basis with America in all phases 


of their life, save religion and education. 
This has made a difference with young 
America. 


The problem which faces the Church, as 
many of our ministers see it, is this matter 
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of harnessing our young business and pro- 
fessional men to our total program. No one 
can say that it is a question of loyalty on 
the part of our leadership, for Congrega- 
tionalism is democratic in the local church, 
if nowhere else. 

Our missionaries can help in the solution, 
but even they suffer limitations in the ap- 
peal which they make. Besides, having for- 
eign field workers visit the churches is a 
one-sided arrangement. To be effective in 
the educational propaganda, there must be 
an interchange between the home bases and 
the trenches. The panoramic effect of the 
action of our mission field must be relayed 
by men and women who have seen the pic- 
ture of our work in Japan, China, India, ete. 
Perhaps, every year for several years, some 
of our leading pastors and laymen should 
be released from home work, in order that 
the democratic play between the two great 
phases of our loved work might be developed. 

The British Empire has developed the em- 
pire spirit by having its soldiers and sailors 
spend an equal amount of time at home and 
abroad. In the development of international 
good will we exchange preachers, teachers, 
lecturers, etc. And in the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ the same arrangement will help 
mightily. It will mean investment, but such 
an investment will pay big dividends. And 
if we get the interest of men and women 
we Shall get what is theirs. 


A Quest 


By Helen Wieand Cole 
I sought Apollo in his ancient shrine, 
Craving some potent oracle divine, 
Amid the olive groves of fair Delphi, 
Or guidance, or some magic spell whereby 
To find the pathway to life’s highest duty: 
“In ordered ways of quietness and beauty,” 
The answer came forth from the shining hills 
Above the rush of sweet Castalian rills: 
“Perfection can be found with none beside 
Beauty and Truth and Harmony as gnide.” 


But my heart therewith was not quite content, 
So to great Zeus my seeking steps I bent; 
Olympia could end my doubting now, 

If I before omnipotence would bow; 

But overthrown the mighty columns lay, 

And fitful light and shadows idly play 

Across the threshold of that once-great shrine 
Whence thundered forth the dicta all-divine: 
“Panoplied power, majesty, and awe 

Attend high duty, joining force with law.” 


Then my heart bade me seek the Parthenon; 
Athena must speak ere my quest was done; 
Violet-crowned at sunset, mystic, still 
Shone her great temple on the Sacred Hill; 
“Science and art, with true philosophy, 
Mold men into a perfect citizenry 
To serve the State, uniting all for each, 
How far so e’er that service free can reach; 
Wisdom in service—life is meant for this; 
This world holds all; beyond none know what 
S54 


Apollo, Zeus, Athena—triad great— 

Who sealed for Greece her glory and her fate; 

And Greece shone brightly, but she fell at last; 

To Rome the greatness and the glory passed; 

Yet Rome failed, too, at length, and what Jacked 
she 

To solve the riddle of life’s destiny? 


A Cross uplifted ’gainst a lurid sky; 
The waiting earth hears one last haunting ery: 
“Lo, it is finished !’’ 
“The crown of life is sacrificial love. 


tod speaks from above: 


” 
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‘Surttet Pimpernel and a Garden in Egeshellail 
Celia Thaxter and the Isles of Shoals 


CLUMP of yellowed lily leaves thrust- 

ing through thistles and thick mullein; 
six feet of shallow earth on the rocky hill- 
side, with a simple granite stone; a bit of 
scarlet pimpernel blooming in the pale 
October sun among the Shirley poppies that 
she loved so—these things are all that hold 
the memory of Celia Thaxter today upon the 
Isles of Shoals. 

As a child of five, in 18389, she went to live 
on White Island of the group, where her father 
was keeper of the lighthouse. At sixteen, she 
married; she died at fifty-nine. Always the 
Isles drew her, obsessed her, possessed her. 
Among the Isles of Shoals she was content, 
at peace; away from them, she dreamed of 
them, longed for them, wrote of them. Celia 
Thaxter’s name links literature indissolubly 
with the Isles of Shoals; her letters, books, 
and poems have made the bleak and wave- 
girt group famous; but the Isles are fast 
forgetting her. 

Those seven granite knobs that rise above 
the surging gray waters, nine miles out in 
the Atlantic from Portsmouth, N. H., have 
forgotten many people. Mountain tops im- 
pregnable to all the thundering batteries of 
waves through the centuries, they are scorn- 
ful of mere man, who lives only by the 
breath in his nostrils. 

Three hundred years ago, the famous 
Captain John Smith, Governor of Virginia, 
Admiral of New England, and friend of 
Pocahontas trod these bleak shores in his 
exploring trip of that year and said they 
were to him, “my children, my wife, my 
hawks, my hound, my cards, my dice, and 
in total my best content.” Men have raised 
a monument to the Virginian on the highest 
point of Star Island, on whose sun-warmed 
rocks, he tells us, having “wrought all day at 
fishing,” they “layed abroad at night.” But 
in the face of the rugged rocks that take 
no permanent imprint of man’s presence, the 
carved stone with its brave inscriptions is 
only pitiful. “Captain John Smith, in the 
spring of 1614, while exploring this coast, 
visited this Island and named it Smith’s 
Isles. Governor of Virginia and Admiral of 
New England.” 

The memorial is triangular in shape to 
commemorate the fierce encounter in the 
Levant in which the doughty Admiral single- 
handed slew three Moslems. The islanders 
today have an expressive phrase which oc- 
eurs to one in connection with John Smith: 
“He made his brags,’ they say; but the 
waves lapping on the rocks below seem 
eternally to chuckle at John Smith and his 
brags. 

Yet John Smith had a great affection for 
the Isles of Shoals, which he desired to be 
called “‘Smith’s Isles.” When the promoters 
of his discoveries sought to divide by lot the 
shares of New England, John Smith said: 
“No lot for me but Smith’s Isles which are 
a many of barren rocks, the most overgrown 
with such shrubs and sharp whins you can 
hardly pass them, without either grass or 
wood but three or four short, shrubby old 
cedars.” 


By Theodate Geoffrey 


Such were the Isles of Shoals when John 
Smith found them in the spring of 1614, and 
to such are they reverting fast as we saw 
them in October, 1926, although in the inter- 
vening three centuries the Isles at different 
periods were made by men (circa 1640) the 
chief port of New England; next a most im- 
portant fishing center, with a village of six 
hundred souls, a church, a court, and a fine 
Academy; and about 1880 a fashionable and 
much-frequented summer resort. 

For many years we have seen from the 
shore, at Portsmouth, Rye, or Salisbury, the 
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black outlines of the Isles of Shoals on the 
horizon. The shifting lights give them each 
day a different aspect. At times they are 
only a blur of dull gray, shapeless as a 
cloud; again, when the sea is calm, some 
trick of light makes them appear raised 
above the ocean, like eager ships that tug 
at their anchors and fain would slip their 
moorings to drift out over the slope of the 
world; sometimes the mirage shows them 
clear as in a mirror, every house standing 
forth, each rocky headland distinct as figures 
in a painted backdrop. 

We read Celia Thaxter’s books and poems 
until her love for her islands aroused in us 
the urge to know them, too. Her account of 
the scarlet pimpernel charmed us: “It seemed 
more than a flower; it was like a human be- 
ing. I knew it by its homely name of poor- 
man’s weatherglass. It was so much wiser 
than I, for when the sky was yet without a 
cloud, softly it clasped its small red petals 
together, folding its golden heart in safety 
from the shower that was sure to come.... 
The pimpernel grows everywhere about the 
islands, in every cleft and cranny where a 
suspicion of sustenance for its slender root 
can lodge; and it is one of the most exquisite 
of flowers, so rich in color, so quaint and 
dainty in its method of growth.” (Among 
the Isles of Shoals, p. 128.) 

So we made a pilgrimage to the Isles of 
Shoals, waiting until the last summer visitors 


were gone, the daily steamer had ceased its 
trips, and the desolate solitude of winter set 
in, that we might see the Isles as Celia 
Thaxter did in the days when she was Celia 
Laighton, the little daughter of the light- 
house keeper. 

The first thing that met our eyes was a 
sign on Star Island informing us that it was 
forbidden to pluck the scarlet pimpernel, 
since it was so near extinction. And we had © 
journeyed a hundred and fifty miles to pluck 
one sprig! 

We went first to White Island, the rocky 
knoll where stands the lighthouse, where 
five-year-old Celia Laighton arrived “at 
sunset in autumn on that loneliest, levely 
rock where the lighthouse looked down on us 
like some tall, black-capped giant,” and 
“entered the quaint little stone cottage with 
low, whitewashed ceiling and deep window 
seats, that was for six years our home.” 

Her father, Hon. Henry D. Laighton, dis- 
couraged over politics on the mainland, in 
1889 betook himself with his family to the 
post of lighthouse keeper at White Island. 
There were three children—Celia, Cedric, 
and Oscar—Oscar being then two months 
old. In Portsmouth we had just seen that 
baby who was cradled to the song of the 
breakers that shook the walls of the little 
stone house on White Island. He is eighty- 
seven years old now, Captain Oscar Laighton, 
known affectionately to the Unitarians and 
Congregationalists, who hold their confer- 
ences on Star Island each summer, as “Uncle 
Oscar.” Last surviving member of Celia 
Thaxter’s immediate family, he still sails his 
boat, the Twilight, among the familiar reefs 
and ledges, and to those who care, he speaks 
of “Sister” and their common memories of 
the Isles she loved. 

In days now gone, Captain Oscar and 
“Sister Celia” gathered about them the finest 
New Wngland had to offer. James Russell 
Lowell, John Greenleaf Whittier, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and 
William Mason, the pianist, were among in- 
timate friends who gathered year after year 
at Appledore, where Celia Thaxter’s home 
was, and where Captain Oscar and his 
brother Cedric carried on the great hostelry 
established by their father in 1848. 

Wonderfully vigorous, with kind blue eyes, 
snow hair and patriarchal beard, firm step 
and warm handclasp, Captain Oscar will 
look back over the years and tell you how 
William Thaxter as a young man came to 
White Island on a trip, loved it so that he 
begged to be permitted to live there with 
them for a season, returned faithfully year 
after year until Celia was sixteen and until 
he might marry her. A sensitive apprecia- 
tion of beauty and recognition of it in others 
seems to have been his outstanding charac- 
teristic. He was such a sympathetic student 
and interpreter of Browning, that, at his © 
death, Browning himself composed the epi- 
taph chiseled on his headstone at Kittery. 
Captain Oscar will tell you of how, when he 
and “Sister” went to England after Thax- 
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ter’s death, Browning insisted that they visit 
him and his wife. 

Thaxter took his young bride away from 
the Isles. Their new home was a charming 
one in Newtonville overlooking the Charles 
River, but she pined for the Isles and “the 
eternal sound of the sea.” In her homesick- 
ness she wrote her first work, Landlocked, 
| which Thaxter showed to his classmate, 
James Russell Lowell, at that time editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Lowell printed Land- 
locked in the Atlantic and doubtless the en- 
ecouragement and appreciation of her husband 
and Lowell confirmed Celia Thaxter in the 
pursuit of writing, which was one of the two 
passions of her life. 

Captain Oscar himself has a touch of his 
sister’s poetic vein. He has published a little 
green volume of songs of his islands, Songs 
and Sonnets, and he will open it to point 
out to you the verse of which the Quaker 
poet, Whittier, laying his hand on Captain 
Osear’s shoulder, said kindly, “Thee hast 
done well, son.” Such praise meant a great 
deal, since it came from one who was him- 
self distinguished in literature. 

The little stone house and the tall, black- 
> capped lighthouse, with its fifteen lamps to 
- be burnished and trimmed each day, where 
Celia and the baby Oscar spent their child- 
hood, has long since been replaced by a fine 
new lighthouse with revolving vapor lamp and 
colored screens of glass, and there are now 
houses for the families of a keeper and two 
assistants on the island. Captain Albert 
Staples and his beautiful white-haired wife 
showed the modern structures to us. The 
eovered bridge from house to light that spans 
the gully is new, yet not so different from 
the “long covered walk that bridged the 
gorge between the lighthouse and the house” 
_in which Celia, Cedric, and Oscar used to 

play on stormy days. 

As we walked through the echoing cor- 
ridor, we thought of the night of which 
Celia wrote, “when, from the southeast, the 
very soul of chaos seemed to have been let 
loose upon the world, and the whole ponder- 
ous walk was carried thundering down the 
gorge and dragged out into the raging sea.” 
They were “cut off from the precious light 
that must be kept alive, for the breakers 
were tearing through the gorge so that no 
living thing could climb across,” but as the 
tide ebbed, “between the billows that still 
strove to clutch at the white, silent, golden- 
erowned tower, one could creep across and 
wind up the machinery.” 

Still, as in Celia’s day, “the landing at 
White Island is so dangerous that the great- 
est care is necessary, if there is any sea run- 
ning, to get ashore in safety.” Approaching 
in a power boat, we signaled with the siren 
until the keeper came out for us in a small 
boat. He rowed us past the Devil’s Rock, 
with its ceaseless surge and suck of white 
water, to the slip built over the rocks to the 
low-water mark, but just as we reached the 
yard-wide haven of safety, the Rock mali- 
ciously sent a huge wave after us that lifted 
the boat, turned it broadside and left us to 
seramble ashore over slippery kelp and sharp 
barnacles as best we might. It was precisely 
like that autumn day of which Celia tells 
in Among the Isles of Shoals when she 
watched her father’s sloop beating up from 
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Portsmouth against a head wind all day long 
only to be swept past the slip by the break- 
ers from Devil’s Rock and flung on the shore, 
with nothing of its cargo saved but a cask 
of walnuts. 

Memories, but no traces of Celia Thaxter 
at White Island, so we embarked again and 
steered for Appledore, where she dwelt so 
many summers in her vine-coyered cottage. 
We had read An Island Garden, and though 
we knew that her house was burned in 1914, 
when the great Appledore Hotel burned, and 
that Celia Thaxter died in 1894 and was 
buried on her loved island, we felt certain 
that we should find some remnants of her 
garden, some descendants of the many vari- 
eties of flowers which she nurtured with 
such care. In 1894, the last year of her life, 
she wrote: “And so the ripe year wanes. I 
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gather the seedpods in the garden beds shar- 
ing their bounty with the birds I love so 
well. Soon will set in the fitful weather 
with fierce gales and sullen skies and frosty 
air, and it will be time to tuck up safely my 
roses and lilies and the rest for their long 
winter sleep beneath the snow, where I never 
forget them but ever dream of their wakening 
in happy summers yet to’ be.” 

. Thirty summers only have waned since 
Celia Thaxter herself slept the long sleep, 
but though we sought diligently in the tangle 
of briars, blueberry and bayberry bushes, 
tough sumachs, and prickly thistles all about 
the plot where may still be traced the founda- 
tions of her cottage, not a trace of the lovely 
flowers she cultivated has survived, save one 
clump of yellowed lily leaves. 

To read An Island Garden is to have a 
revelation of the joy that gardening may be. 
Celia Thaxter lavished pains and labor upon 
the thin sterile soil of the islands. “I am 
obliged to spend a good deal of time just 
now hunting and destroying different bugs 
and worms.” .. “Before going to bed I 
covered all with a thick, smouldering cloud 
of wood ashes (against slugs).” “At 
twelve o’clock I could not bear it any longer, 
rose up and out into the dark and dew I 
bore the hose over my shoulders coiled, to 
the very farthest corners of the garden and 
washed off every atom of ashes in the black 
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midnight.” She imported toads to the Isles to 
kill off the slugs which had been imported 
originally unwittingly on some plants for the 
garden—sixty toads in the first lot, ninety 
more the summer after. For plants that did 


-not take kindly to transplanting (for she 


sowed her seedlings in boxes in Portsmouth 
and brought them to the Isles by steamer in 
the spring) she saved eggshells and sowed 
in them the tiny seeds, so that ‘“‘when comes 
the happy time for setting them out in the 
garden beds, the shell can be broken away 
from the oval ball of earth that contains 
their roots without disturbing them.” 

For some years after her death the garden 
was faithfully tended as a living memorial 
to Celia Thaxter, but since the burning of 
the hotel and the cottage of the poetess, it 
has rapidly reverted to wilderness. Captain 
Oscar Laighton’s square red house, which 
stands nearer the sea, escaped the fire, but 
of late years vandals have broken into it and 
destroyed or carried off the furniture, and all 
that end of the island of Appledore is 
deserted. 

A few rods up the stony hillside is a walled 
enclosure, the burial plot of the Laightons, 
and here lies Celia Thaxter. Her name, with 
the dates of birth and death, are cut on the 
reverse of the main monument, and her name 
is written again on the marker of her grave. 
This is all that is left of Celia Thaxter and 
her garden on Appledore. 

At Star Island, where stands the old stone 
church of Gosport, which surely Celia Thax- 
ter must have visited, although we could 
find no direct reference to it in her writings, 
we ended our pilgrimage; and here at its 
close, we found perhaps the only really liy- 
ing survival of her personality. 

Since 1896 Star Island has been the meet- 
ing place for summer conferences of Uni- 
tarians and Congregationalists, whose pa- 
trons own the island and its rambling hotel 
buildings. Captain and Mrs. Amos W. Aimee 
are caretakers of the property, and are its 
only winter inhabitants. Mrs. Aimee de- 
scribed to us the candlelight services in the 
old stone church. Every evening each wor- 
shiper takes a lighted candle and walks in 
Silence to the church, where by the lights’ 
soft glow a brief service is held. And on the 
walk home, said Mrs. Aimee, the congrega- 
tion sings Good-bye, Sweet Day. 

“But Celia Thaxter wrote that,’ we ex- 
claimed. 

“So she did,’ acquiesced Mrs. Aimee, and 
stooped to pluck a tiny sprig from among 
the gorgeous poppies that bloomed around the 
steps. “That’s searlet pimpernel,’ she said, 
“Would you like it?” 

We took the spray of green, with thread- 
like stem and tiny crimson flowers, and we 
thought how prophetically Celia Thaxter had 
written of her brief day in the Isles of 
Shoals she loved so much. 


I have so loved thee, but cannot, cannot 


hold thee, 
Fading like a dream, the shadows fold thee. 
Slowly thy perfect beauty fades away, 
Good-bye, sweet day; good-bye, sweet day. 

The granite mountain tops thrust above the 
long gray waves have conquered; of the life 
and love which Celia Thaxter gave them only 
the echo of a song and a sprig of scarlet 
pimpernel survive. 
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A Letter from England 


A HUNDRED Congregational ministers met 
week beginning July 11, for a conference on 
“The Christian Faith in the Light of Modern 
Science and Criticism.” 

The idea originated with Dr. Robert F. Hor- 
ton, who for more than forty years has carried 
on an enlightening ministry at Lyndhurst Road 
Church, Hampstead, North London. The gon 
of a Congregational minister, Dr. Horton dis- 
tinguished himself at Oxford. He had chosen 
an academic career at the university. A pro- 
posal to appoint him one of the examiners 
for the divinity degree raised a storm among 
Anglican clergymen graduates. They were 
whipped up from all over the country, and the 
proposal was defeated, but it unlocked a door 
that has since been more and more opened to 
students of the Free Churches. 

Dr. Horton began a ministry at Hampstead 
that has been one of sustained power, and still 
the natural force of his richly informed and 
truth-seeking personality is not abated. One 
of his first books was a volume on the inspira- 
tion of the Bible that cleared the way for the 
practically general acceptance by Congrega- 
tional theologians and preachers of the as- 
sured results of higher criticism. 

It was at first proposed to call the Oxford 
conference a conference on. Modernism. Some 
thought that they would be misinterpreted by 
outsiders, and it was objected that ‘“Modern- 
ism” connotes in the common mind certain 
views associated with Father Loisy and other 
Roman Catholics in violent reaction against the 
theological and ecclesiastical presuppositions of 
their Church that eviscerate faith of essential 
evangelical elements. Then there were some 
who think the time has come to cease sharpen- 
ing the antithesis between ‘‘Modernism’”’ and 
“Wundamentalism,’ and to seek with an open 
mind for the elements in the two extremes that 
may be combined in a middle synthesis. 

A distinguished principal of a Congregational 
theological college, who is certainly no “‘obscu- 
rantist,” discussing the matter with myself, 
said the the two sides are not nearly so far 
apart as they imagine when they are facing 
each other in polemic. There are elements in 
the old evangelicalism without which the Chris- 
tian faith would lose its saving, inspirational, 
and driving power, but the Evangelicals would 
be strengthened for their practical Christian 
work if they dropped views of the nature of 
the revelation and inspiration of the Bible that 
are hopelessly untenable in the light of the 
greater and clearer knowledge given to us by 
criticism and science. The Congregational 
“Modernists,’’ on their side, have been increas- 
ingly concerned to work out an articulated faith 
that will enable them to appeal to educated 
men and women and that will, at the same 
time, make the appeal to the heart which has 
always been made by deeply convinced HEvan- 
gelicals. The conference was held in Mansfield 
College, the members being housed in Keble 
College. It was in camera, to enable the most 
unrestrained “head to head” and “heart to 
heart” discussion. There will be a statement 
issued later of the conclusions arrived at. 

In his book just issued, The Capacity for God, 
Dr. Horton sets out what he ealls his “creed,” 
in seven articles. Of the articles I quote the 
first, fifth, and sixth. 

“T believe in Jesus Christ, the 
world to reveal his Father as our Father; to 
show us by precept and example how we should 
live and to offer in the Cross the remedy for 
human sin. 

“T believe in the Church, which is the society 
of those who believe in him, holy, catholic and 
apostolic; of this Church our visible systems 
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By Harry Jeffs 
Editor of “The Christian World Pulpit’ 


and institutions are but fragmentary and im- 
perfect expressions. 

“YJ believe in the divine purpose which is 
working through human history, not only to 
open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers, 
but in time to establish on earth the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Along the line of the Christian faith in the 
light of modern science and criticism, the Way- 
erley Book Company has just issued the last 
of the five volumes of the composite Outline of 
Christianity: The Story of Our Civilization. 
It is edited by Dr. A. S. Peake, Dean of the 
Faculty of Theology of the University of Man- 
chester, and the Suffragan Bishop Dr. R. God- 
frey Parsons, lecturer'on the New Testament 
in the University of Manchester, and Hxamin- 
ing Chaplain to the Bishops of Manchester and 
Winchester. They cast their net wide for 
writers and drew in many big fish, some of 
them, it may be thought, queer fish, but the 
work is of great value, and of genuine popular 
as well as academic interest. The evolutionary 
character of the Christian faith and Church, 
the actions and reactions of the ancient ethnic 
faiths and the Christian faith, and the part 
played by the Christian faith in the develop- 
ment of the modern civilizations are brought 
out in a truly scientific spirit. There is a 
notable introduction to volume four by Dean 
Inge of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on ‘Religion and 
Science.”’ Dr. Inge is a student of Plotinus, 
and he draws from Plotinus the principle that 
“all that is transitory in time is only a sym- 
bol,” that God is the Valor valorum, and 
that nothing that truly is can perish. What- 
ever has value in God’s sight. says the Dean, 
is safe for evermore. “This gives an absolute 
basis for our confidence that whatever part of 
ourselves deserves to be immortal escapes ex- 
tinction and lives in the eternal order.”’ Amer- 
ican scholarship is well represented in the work. 
There is nutritious pemmican in Bishop F. J. 
McConnell’s essay on “Kant and the Great 
Idealists,” and Dr. Rufus Jones ‘‘puts us wise” 
on “Mysticism and the Inner Life.” 

A uséful series on The Faiths, edited by Dr. 
L. P. Jacks, and published by the Methuen 
Company, serves the useful purpose of showing 
to the different Churches what each stands for 
historically and doctrinally. Pach “faith” is 
dealt with by one of its own experts. Thus, 
“Congregationalism” is by Principal W. B. 
Selbie of Mansfield College, Oxford, one of the 
most scholarly and clearest-headed of our Con- 
gregationalists. In the introduction, Dr. Selbie 
quotes Dr. Sanday as saying that the primitive 
Church passed through a Congregational stage, 
and (if we exclude the activity of the Apostles 
as something exceptional) it also passed 
through a Presbyterian stage. If anyone, says 
Dr. Selbie, wishes to single out these stages, 
and to model the society to which he belongs 
upon them. he is zealous for a pure and prim- 
itive polity. He clings to the Bible and what 
he finds in the Bible; he will not allow himself 
to wander far from that ideal which he thinks 
that Christ and his Apostles have left him. 
“This,” says Dr. Selbie, ‘exactly represents 
the spirit which animated the early founders 
of Congregationalism in this country. Under 
the influence of the new knowledge of the Bible, 
and in sharp recoil from the corruption of the 
Church in their day, they returned to what 
they conceived to be the pure and primitive 
form of church government. They read their 
New Testament aright, and in the simplicity 
of the Congregational order they found some- 
thing which appealed to their piety and enthu- 


siasm. If they went too far in erecting it 


into an article stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae, 
they followed an example set to them by others. 
But they raised the standard of liberty at a 
critical time, and made a much-needed protest 
in favor of purity of church membership. His- 
tory has vindicated them, and the condition of 
the Church today gives ample evidence that, 
though their witness has not been in yain, it 
is still needed.” ; : 

In the chapter on American Congregation- 
alism Dr. Selbie finds the repetition in some 
ways of the history of the Churches in the old 
country. “In America, as elsewhere, Congre- 
gationalism has all the defects of its qualities. 
It is a little inclined to intellectual superiority, 
and flourishes best among middle-class and 
fairly cultured people. ‘Though it has a fine 
missionary spirit, and has done in educational 
missions all over the world a work second to 
none, it lacks the popular appeal and the full- 
blooded evangelistic note. It does not, there- 
fore, increase very rapidly, and has little or 
no hold of the vast mixed population of the 
West and South. But it takes more than its 
share in educational reform and social sery- 
ice. In the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America it has played, and continues 
to play, a leading part. It has heen foremost, 
too, among the American Churches in estab- 
lishing schools and colleges, but always in an 
entirely unsectarian spirit, throwing them open 
to all comers. Its theological open-mindedness 
has saved it from many of the conflicts and 
eccentricities which have marked the history 
of some other of the American Churches.” 

The Brotherhood National Council has just 
held at Hastings the ‘“‘coming of age’’ confer- 
ence of the National Brotherhood Council, 
which includes also the Sisterhood Movement. 
The meetings were crowded, enthusiastic, and 
practical in their dealing with questions of the 
application of the spirit and principles of the 
Christian faith to the solution of moral and 
economic problems. Mr. Philip M. Snowden, 
the acutest of the Socialist Labor Party intel- 
lectuals, in the John Clifford Memorial Lec- 
ture, broke publicly with the communists. He 
declared his utter disbelief in the strike method 
of improving the conditions of labor. Capital 
and labor must work together as friendly part- 
ners in industry. “It was sheer nonsense to 
say that labor could not improve its conditions 
without the overthrow of the capitalist sys- 
tem. Under that system it had gained vastly 
more by conciliatory discussion than it had 
gained by all the strikes.” It was an inter- 
esting series of undesigned coincidences that 
the incoming president, Mr. Hben Goold, and 
the incoming Sisterhood president, Mrs. Ada 
M. Jeffs, together with the president-elect for 
next year, Alderman Hall, ex-Mayor of Stour- 
bridge, and the Sisterhood president-elect for 
next year, Mrs. Alderton, daughter of a late 
minister of Lion Walk Church, Colchester, are 
all Congregationalists. 


You want a better position than you now 
have in business, a better and fuller place in 
life. All right; think of that better place and 
you in it as already existing. Form the men-° 
tal image. Keep on thinking of that higher 
position, keep the image constantly before you, 
and—no, you will not suddenly be transported 
into the higher job, but you will find that you 
are preparing yourself to occupy the better 
position in life—your body, your energy, your 
understanding, your heart will all grow ap to 
the job—and when you are ready, after hard 
work, after perhaps years of preparation, you 
will get the job and the higher place in life.— 
Joseph H. Appel. 
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By Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 


Edward Increase Bosworth has earned many 
Hitles. He was a scholar of distinction. He 
fwas a teacher of rare capacity and charm. 
}He was a successful administrator in difficult 
jtimes. But he will be remembered most surely 
iby those who were near him as “an honest and 
{friendly man.” 

As a scholar he was relentless in his search 
jfox exact facts. Recently, he described a 
scholar as ‘‘one who insists on coming into the 
presence of the facts, seeing them without bias, 
reporting them without prejudice, reviewing 
them with open-mindedness, following them with 
persistent courage.’’ As a teacher his most char- 
acteristic questions were “Just why do you say 
that?’ and “Just what do you mean by that?” 
He pressed his students back to things as they 
exactly are. As an administrator he was ecare- 
ful to deal justly on the basis of facts. His 
own transparent honesty made honesty easy in 
his presence. One felt instinctively his quick 
perception, his shrewdness of judgment, his 
almost uncanny power to find every item in 
-a ease and his complete justice in dealing 

with it. 

He was a friendly man. As few others the 
love of Christ compelled him, and that which 
had come so fully into his own heart he passed 
on in great simplicity to others. His kingdom 
was a “kingdom of friendly workmen.” To 
it he won many as he searched them out by 
some unexpected evidence of appreciation and 
concern. He was never hurried in his friendli- 
ness. Those who beat a pathway to his door 
found he had time to listen as though their 
concerns were his utmost concern. They were 
his concern. 

On the day of his death an unlettered colored 
citizen at Oberlin stopped one of the village 

-merchants to ask, “Is it true Dr. Bosworth 
me dead? “Yes, it is true.’ “My God,” he 
replied, ‘‘what shall we do? He was just like 
Christ.” Round the world many will ecbo the 
words, “He was just like Christ.” 


By John Leslie Lobingier 


Secretary of the Department of Missionary 
Education 


The news of the death of Dr. Bosworth has 
breught me not only a deep sense of personal 
loss, but also a feeling that a place in the 
world has been left vacant that no one else can 
fill. It has been my privilege to know him per- 
sonally for ten years, although ten years before 
that I was using one of his Bible study courses. 
I have been in his home, worked with him, lived 
in the same community, shared the same church 
fellowship, and have sought him often for ad- 
vice. And now I realize that I have never 
known another man who so won my whole- 
hearted admiration as did he. 

He was one of the men who deserved to be 
called great. His greatness included humility 
to a marked degree; and no one doubted its 
genuineness. When one observes the tremen- 
dous ego of so many religious leaders of promi- 
neuce, how refreshing it is to find a man—the 
equal of any in scholarship and in teaching 
ability—who can retain a genuine spirit of 
humility to the end. His greatness included sin- 
cerity also; we all knew that day by day he 
was living the “honest and friendly life’ about 
which he talked so often. He was a great 
teacher, with the gift of simplicity. He had 
the faculty of throwing light upon the most 
dificult problems by means of the simplest illus- 
trations; yet with their simplicity there was a 
freshness about them always. He was a mas- 
ter in the art of definition. To a unique degree 
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he represented the happy combination of the 
liberal point of view and the attitude of rever- 
ence. ‘Spiritual’ is a word which I seldom 
use, but his has always impressed me as a 
truly spiritual life. 

It will be hard to measure the influence of 
his life upon Oberlin students and upon mem- 
bers of the faculty and community as well. 
But it was an influence much wider than any 
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college. or community circles. Hyverywhere, 
there are those of us to whom the name of 
Dr. Bosworth typifies the best that we have 
seen in Christian life and character. 


By President William J. Hutchins 
Berea College 


At the funeral of Dean Bosworth, President 
Hutchins said, in part: We think of Dr. Bos- 
worth as the scholar. He was a scholar in his 
passion for reality, in his relentless pursuit of 
fact. As a scholar, he was an expert in defi- 
nition. His phrases, ‘‘the world-wide civiliza- 
tion of brotherly men,” “the friendly workmen 
of the world,” “invincible good will,” were as 
gold minted, which has passed into the coin of 
the realm of God. As a scholar he took as his 
life task the comprehension and the interpre- 
tation of the life and teachings of his Lord, the 
central facts of the Christian religion. 

We think of Dr. Bosworth rather as our 
teacher—as the wise years decide, they may 
well prove that his greatest contribution to his 
students was this: that he enabled them with- 
out cataclysm to pass from an impossible to a 
tenable Biblical interpretation, from credulity 
to a faith that can fight with unbandaged eyes 
in the arena of modern thought. 

But back of the scholar, back of the teacher, 
all of us saw the man. Dr. Bosworth was a 
singularly sane, a singularly wise man. I 
think that his humor, which hovered near his 
most serious moments, helped his sanity. I 
think that the flowers in his garden, and the 
great elm he loved, taught him wisdom. 

Dr. Bosworth was a brave man. He suffered 
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much. You saw him after Lawrence’s death. 
You saw him during the agony of his wife’s 
last illness and death. You saw him during 
the horror of the war, when the dream he cher- 
ished for the beloved community faded like the 
fabric of the rainbow. He never whimpered. 
His courage was not that of a pagan stoic. 
It was rather the quiet courage of a master 
who has won his soul, the blithe courage of 
him who said: i 

Of wounds and sore defeat 

I made my battles stay. 

Swift sandals for my feet 

I wove of my delay. 

Of weariness and fear 

I made my shouting spear. 

Of loss and doubt and dread 

And swift oncoming doom, 

I made a helmet for my head 

And a floating plume. 

Our friend was a loving man. It is almost 
impossible to think of President King, and of 
President King’s administration, apart from 
Dr. Bosworth, the friend, who with perfect 
independence and with perfect abandoning love 
gave himself to the cause which he and his 
friend held dear. 

But his love served not alone to lighten the 
burdens and to gladden the heart of President 
King. His love reached down to all of us— 
that invincible good will which embraced all 
creeds and colors and races. 

The secret of the life, so wise, so brave, so 
loving, is an open secret. His life was hid with 
Christ in God. Mast of us try to be religious. 
He was religious. To speak of such a mau 
as dead is obviously to misuse language. Our 
Lord will not put his friend to shame. We are 
not bereft. We are all together with him on 
“a long journey.” He will never grow old, he 
will never know weakness and senility, and the 
seeming futility of life’s dreams. We can go 
with him, cheered by his strong comradeship, 
glad in his radiant achievement, until for us 
too the day shall dawn and the shadows flee 
away. 


By Nicholas Van der Pyl 
Ea-Pastor of Oberlin United Church 


The untimely death of Dean Bosworth of 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology is 
a distinct loss, not only to the school in which 
he has been with President King the most out- 
standing teacher, but quite as much to the 
forces of religious thought and life in all our 
churches. In the town of Oberlin be has been 
a marked figure for over a generation, holding, 
as few men did, the affection of all the people 
of the town as well as the intellectual respect 
of the entire faculty of the college. Only a few 
weeks ago he acted as the marshal of the aca- 
demic procession during the commencement ex- 
ercises, apparently in the best of health, and 
with the prospect of many years of high use- 
fulness yet before him. An attack of pneumonia 
ended a career which has been singularly fruit- 
ful in the sphere of religious thought and life. 

Dr. Bosworth was best known out of Ober- 
lin by his writings and as an inspiring leader 
of conferences of ministers and young people 
at summer assemblies. His writings were 
characterized by a deep spiritual insight as well 
as by keen scholarship. His studies in the life 
of Jesus have been used by thousands of people 
who were not of the professional class. He had 
a wonderful faculty of making the most pro- 
found subjects of theological thought clear. His 
literary style had the strength of a pure Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary, which gave his writings a 
charm that few writers of the last 
generation have equaled. Many a minister who 
has listened to him at got a 
and fresh glimpse of the life of Jesus and the 
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writings of the New Testament. Many young 
people have expressed in after-life the lasting 
influence upon their religious thinking of what 
they learned through Dr. Bosworth. Rev. 
Daniel Poling, president of the World’s Chris- 
tian Hndeavor Society and one of New York’s 
outstanding preachers, has more than once said 
to the writer that it was Dr. Bosworth’s exposi- 
tions of religion at a conference on the Pacific 
Coast which determined the whole bent of his 
life. Dr. Bosworth’s little book, What It Means 
to Be a Christian, was studied by thousands 
of people in our churches a few years ago, and 
from the standpoint of clear scholarship will 
remain a classic on that subject. His critical 
study of the Book of Romans bears all the 
marks of a profound religious expositor. Every 
student at the Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology went into the ministry with a deep sense 
of gratitude to Dr. Bosworth. He was a rare 
teacher, thoroughly scholarly, sanely liberal, 
and impressively devout. To many he was the 
outstanding New ‘Testament teacher of the 
country. 

But they who knew Dr. Bosworth only as 
a religious writer and expositor did not know 
the better part of the man. The modest, cour- 
teous, and kindly Christian gentleman, who 
never lost the common touch, will be most in 
the mind of those who had the privilege of 
personal contact with him. He served a num- 
ber of terms as deacon of the old First Church. 
He was faithful to its Sunday morning service, 
and no parishioner was ever more appreciative 
of the man in the pulpit. In the cemetery in 
Oberlin are the graves of his wife and one of 
his sons. The stones which mark those graves 
are unique in their artistry. But it is the 
inscriptions, both written by Dr. Bosworth 
himself, which tell the story of the husband, 
the father, and the Christian. Affectionate, 
shot through with an undying hope and a 
strong faith, they reveal the man’s inner life 
and his personal and social relationships. 

Dr. Bosworth was a ripe scholar and a rare 
spirit. His kind is seldom found in the sphere 
of Christian life and scholarship. His untimely 
death ought to call renewed attention to his 
written works, for in them one may find not 
only the scholar and the teacher, but the sin- 
cerest friend and Christian. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


‘*God in Experience” 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Rey. Lloyd G. Knight of Boise, Idaho, in 
The Congregationalist of June 30, gave some 
suggestions of great value for inquirers who, 
like Mr. Edward ©. Sedgwick of Cambridge, 
are thrown into a confusing “dilemma” by state- 
ments of some alleged “leaders” of thought, 
who say that the existence of God cannot be 
proved. Mr. Knight states some lines of thought 
which have been helpful to him in the life of 
faith, and concludes: ‘‘What could God do 
more than he has done? He leadeth me. He 
walks with me.’ That is good and opens the 
way for me to emphasize a thought relative to 
“God in experience,’ which has been on my 
mind and heart continually since I read Mr. 
Sedgwick’s article. 

A pastor, calling on an 
some years out of active service, was met by 
him with a copy of the New Testament and 
Psalms in his hands, and with the exclamation : 
“T do not believe these things because they are 
in the Bible, but because Jesus Christ has made 
them true to me.” There is the secret: “Jesus 
Christ has made it true to me.” 

One who surrenders himself to the leadership 
and Lordship of the Lord Jesus as the “Way, 
the Truth, and the Life,” will arrive at a state 
of blessedness with which no other joy known 
to the human spirit is worthy of comparison. 
It is natural for one who believes theoretically 
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in the possibility of personal relations of the 
human spirit with the divine, to think of the 
“hand to hand and eye to eye” experiences; but 
the Lord would have his people set before them- 
selves Scriptural ideals of possible experiences, 
in the intimacies of their personal relations 
with him, for which human speech has no ade- 
quate expression. Of this state Paul wrote: 
“Blessed be God, who hath blessed us with 
every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places 
in Christ.” 

And Peter wrote: “Jesus Christ, whom not 
having seen ye love; on whom though now ye 
see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice greatly 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

And John wrote: “We know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understand- 
ing, and we know him that is true, and we 
are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life.” 

And Jesus himself has stated the chief mys- 
tery in John 14:20: “In that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, 
and I in you.” : 
ALMON T. CLARKE. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Modernism in Worship 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The keynote of the old theology was the 
transcendence of God. That thought prevails 
in those forms of worship which are especially 
calculated to be awe-inspiring. The keynote 
of the new theology is the immanence of God. 
This should lead to a change in our ideals of 
worship. We are more conservative in our 
worship than in our theology. Many writers 
are emphasizing the sacredness of the place of 
worship. The Psalmist, in Psalm 139, and 
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A student at Yankton College, who has been 
interested in the recent report in The Oongre- 
gationalist of the college commencement, has 
sent an additional picture of Dean W. J. Mc- 
Murtry which he says is very popular among 
the students. Our correspondent says regard- 
ing this: “It is a picture of the Dean just as 
he has always appeared on school days, and 
it was ‘snapped’ just as he was on his way 
to meet his classes one afternoon. He has 
traveled over this same path for forty years 
and has always worn this same smile, in class 
and out. It is through his pleasing personality 
that all of the students learn to loye ‘dear old 
Dean Mac.’”’ 
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Jesus, in John 4, teach that every place ig 
sacred, since God is everywhere. “There are 
no Gentile oaks, no pagan pines.’ 

Some writers claim that there is a special 
sanctity in the cathedral style of architecture. 
Is there any reason in the nature of things why 
it should be easier to worship under a Gothie 
arch than in a building of Colonial or other 
type? Probably it is altogether a matter. of 
association, psychological rather than theolog- 
ical. The law of association tends to consery- 
atism. Parents provide a religious environment 
for their children which is similar to that_ 
connected with the religious associations of 
their own childhood. But modern conditions 
suggest that sometimes the younger generation 
should cultivate a religious experience with dif- 
ferent associations. This means that it may 
be our duty to lead the young people into the 
presence of God by a different road from that 
which we ourselves have traveled. “New oc- 
casions teach new duties.” 

Economy is a Christian principle. Jesus em- 
phasized it. Gothic spires and rose windows 
are costly. Is it right for a church of moder- 
ate means to indulge in the luxury of two 
buildings—a parish house for social purposes 
and a house of worship closed all the week— 
when so many needy fields have not even one 
suitable building and are calling for aid from 
the Church Building Society, while the Amer- 
ican Board is facing debt or retrenchment? 
Of course, we should not economize where spir- 
ituality would suffer; but the principle of econ- 
omy may sometime suggest that the younger 
generation should learn to pray and to play in 
the same place. When removable chairs are 
substituted for pews, the same room can be 
used for worship and for social activities. In 
one field which is dear to the writer, this has 
actually been done. Some ministers say that 
they cannot preach except in a church. But 
D. L. Moody and other evangelists have held 
some of their greatest meetings in theaters. Is 
there any lack of spirituality in the Northfield 
auditorium ? 

Another principle which should be recognized 
is democracy. We Congregationalists claim to 
be democratic. It is easier to seat transients 
in democratic opera chairs than to distribute 
them in family pews which are essentially aris- 
tocratic. Choir vestments violate the principle 
of democracy, putting the choir in a class by 
themselves. 

Many are emphasizing the need of dignity 
in worship. This, of course, is important; but 
what one calls dignity another calls “starch.” 
Dignity should be counterbalanced by a warmth 
of fellowship. To this end congregational sing- 
ing of easy music is needed. I like to see the 
ladies at church without hats, for four reasons: 
simplicity, beauty, economy, and democracy. 

Whittier said, ‘“Hvery symbol wanes.’ There 
seems to be a trend just now toward a more 
elaborate symbolism. If Whittier was correct, 
this is a backward step. We are dreaming of 
mergers. Where adjustments are necessary it 
is easier to discontinue an old rite than to take 
on a new one. Simplicity and democracy tend 
to bring people together. 

Jesus loved simplicity, and he was demo- 
eratic. ‘The common people heard him gladly.” 
It is impossible to imagine him conducting wor- 
ship with stiff formality. His pulpit was a 
boat, his altar was on a mountainside. This 
practical age needs a religion which is vitally 
connected with life. Worship and work should 
be closely related. ‘‘We are laborers together 
with God.’’ When we find a man in shirt sleeves 
we get nearer to the real man than when we 
find him in evening dress. Religion in long 
robes brought Jesus to the Cross. Religion 
in shirt sleeves must save the world. 


WILLIAM COLTON CLARK. 
Bakersfield, Vt. 
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Yucaipa’s Daily Vacation Bible School 


By Eugene B. Smith 


Yucaipa, California 


“What color is this rose?’ 

{Thirty voices together) “Red.” 

“This marigold?”’ 

“Yellow.” 

“These bells?’ 

“Purple.” 

“This daisy ?”’ 

“White and yellow.” 

“Where did the rose get the red-color stuff?” 

“From the ground.” 

“The marigold the yellow?” 

“Wrom the ground.” 

“The bells the purple?’ 

“Wrom the ground.” 

“All from the same ground?” 

“No.” “Sure.” “Not all; they couldn’t.” 
| “Yes, they could. Sometimes they grow side 
of each other but get different colors.” 

_ By this time there was no trouble about at- 
tention. Thirty juniors, from eight to thirteen, 
were concentrated about the table and teacher. 
He was giving them a puzzle. 

“Why doesn’t the red get into the daisy if 
their roots are all together and the colors are 
all together in the ground?” 

“The daisy won’t take any color but yellow 
er white.” “And green. They all have to take 
green for the leaves!’’ 

“You say the daisy won’t take anything but 
yellow and white. Does the root choose the 

colors? Does it know what colors it is taking?” 

“Sure! It’s got to! If it didn’t, how could 
-it get the right ones and keep the wrong ones 
out? The red might go up into the daisy or 
some other flower if the roots didn’t know.” 

“Well, what do you mean by knowing? Do 
you mean they can think, as we do or an animal 
does?” ; 

“Sure!” “No!” “Not like an animal.” 
“What’s the difference?” 

By this time the whole group were in it, 
" deep. 

The leader continued: “After the yellow stuff 
and the white stuff go up the stem of the daisy, 
how does the plant separate the yellow all in 
the center and the white in the petals? Does 
the yellow go into the center itself, or does 
the plant put it there?” 

We will pass over the next ten minutes. Here 
was something brand-new. They had never 
known that a flower held such mystery in it. 
At the end of the period they had decided that 
whenever anything is arranged in regular order, 
one color put in one place and the others in 
other places, there must be thinking somewhere. 
There must be something that plans and under- 
stands what it is doing. The plant doesn’t 
think the way that people or dogs do, probably, 
but it does truly think actual thinking. If it 
didn’t the colors would mix themselves. Plants 
don’t have brains, but they have something that 
ean think. 

“What is it that makes them think?’ 

“Nature.” 

“Spell it.” 

“n-a-t-u-r-e.”” 

“No. Somebody else try it.” 

A band waved eagerly and the owner said, 
“Vd spell them all capitals!” 

“What is Nature? How can Nature be in 
all flowers everywhere at the same time and 
make each flower think? What is Nature, 
anyway?’ And in the quietness that had 
settled on the entire group a voice timidly an- 
swered, ‘God.’ 

The next day they studied the feathers on 
the different parts of a bird. The colors come 
out in the right place. They never get mixed. 
The bird doesn’t do it. What gets them in the 
right place? Something that thinks. 


During that twenty minutes those boys and 
girls got hold of an idea that they can never 
lose. It would be difficult for anyone ever to 
convince them that there is no God. Or that 
God is merely a “force.”” God is someone that 
thinks. God is in Nature, making Nature 
think; and they are sure of it. 

This is our Daily Vacation Bible School, an 
institution now well established throughout 
the nation during summer days. Over fifty 
children are in daily attendance—the smaller 
ones with trained kindergarten teachers, the 
older ones with other teachers. It is a happy 
place, without the sense of burden that too 
often pervades the schoolroom; yet order and 
discipline are not lacking. 

The salute to the American and the Chris- 
tian flags begins the day. Then follows a 
period of real worship—not “opening exer- 
cises,” but worship. After this a period of 
hymn study and memorizing, then two gripping 
stories. Later the stories are dramatized, and 
acted out, by the children themselves. Then 
they are found and read from the Bible. They 
are then never-forgettable. 

Recess comes, with directed play out of 
doors. 

Then a half-hour of Bible study, discussion, 
and memorizing, a half-hour period of hand- 
work (map-making, ete.), and a last period 
of “Nature study,’ with which this story 
opens. 

Though Yucaipa is not a city, our school 
might be placed alongside of many city Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools without suffering in 
comparison. Had this been begun twenty 
years ago, our present “crime wave’ might 
be different. Are your children getting it in 
your town? 


Among the New Books 


(Continued from page 66) 

the contacts of revolutionary and World War 
days to blind him to the essential differences 
between America and France in temper and 
training. Quoting a Frenchman, Perrin du 
Lac, who wrote in 1805, ‘“‘The guiding principle 
of Americans seems to be never to do anything 
as we do,’ M. Tardieu says, “I prefer this 
plain admission to any amount of conventional 
oratory.” In the frank recognition of these 
differences, however, M. Tardieu sees the hope 
of overcoming them and establishing better 
relations, not upon sentimental assumptions, 
but upon efforts to attain a better mutual un- 
derstanding based upon knowledge and favor- 
able toward reasoned co-operation. Perhaps the 
best characterization of the book is in the figu- 
rative comment of Walter Lippman, who says 
of France and America: ‘They have had their 
love affairs. They have had their disappoint- 
ments. Now, perhaps, France and America are 
old enough to begin to understand each other. 
Monsieur Tardieu’s book is the comment of the 
wise old uncle who really knows why they 
didn’t get on.” 

Morrow’s Word Finder, by Paul D. Hugon 
(Morrow. $4.00). ‘A new kind of reference 
book which combines the most important ele- 
ments of the dictionary, thesaurus and synonym 
book.” Its advantage is that by a rather skill- 
ful arrangement it constitutes all in one al- 
phabetical order a guide to modern usage, 
spelling, synonyms, pronunciation, grammar, 
ete. It is a book well designed for practical 
usefulness. 

The Red Road to Royalty, by Lewis Robe- 
son Akers (Revell. $1.50). A Methodist col- 
lege president from Kentucky presents some of 
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his sermons. His preaching is Christocentric. 
His themes demonstrate that fact: The Pre- 
eminent Christ, The Lost Christ, and Imperial 
Thinking as a Fine Art. He has the “passion 
for souls’ and the earnestness and enthusiasm 
born of such emotion. Further, he- knows men 
and their needs; he knows God. The message 
is vital and virile. The illustrations have a 
human appeal. The theology, while conserva- 
tive, is not controversial but constructive, 

The Glorious Adventure, by Richard Halli- 
burton (Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00). Richard Hal- 
liburton is the unconventional and resourceful 
young traveler who, just graduated from 
Princeton, determined to make a trip around 
the world. The fact that he had no money 
made no difference. He made his way through 
almost incredible adventures with a will that 
would not be conquered, and in The Royal 
Road to Romance he told the story with a 
skill in narration that matched his spirit as 
a traveler. It is the same gay, irrepressible 
youth, doing the most remarkable things and 
telling about them in the most casual and light- 
hearted way, who appears in this new book of 
adventure in which he chose classical ground 
for his achievements. Among many experi- 
ences he swam the Hellespont, climbed Olym- 
pus, Stromboli, Vesuvius, and Etna, followed 
to the end the trail of Ulysses, visited the Cy- 
clops’ Cave, and in general did almost every- 
thing that a venturous and versatile young 
man would think of doing on classical ground. 
He has rare capacity for taking the reader 
along with him and sharing all the vicissitudes, 
and it is this that makes The. Glorious Adven- 
ture a glorious entertainment. 


‘*Pitiless Publicity’’ 


By R. L. O’Brien 
Editor of “The Boston Herald,” in an interview 
with Edward H. Ootton, in “The 
Christian Leader” 


“Yes, we editors have consciences. They 
trouble us, too, at times, but probably not the 
way your religiously trained conscience troubles 
you. Let me tell you what I mean. A man 
comes to town to be married. Festivities fol- 
low; and before the marriage occurs, the groom 
and his friends go riding, get involved in an 
accident which results in serious injury to an 
occupant of the other car, and are arrested for 
operating an automobile while under the influ- 
ence of liquor. The groom implores me to sup- 
press news of the disaster; publication would 
spell ruin. I am of two minds, and talk with the 
editor of a neighboring paper. ‘I don’t know,’ 
he replies, ‘what are you going to do?’ I can- 
vass the situation and conclude that the offense 
merits the punishment of publicity. 

“Again, a widely known and respected citi- 
zen not long ago was arrested for driving nnder 
the influence of liquor. He went to the local 
editor, and on hands and knees, so to speak, 
pleaded that the affair be suppressed for the 
sake of his family. The editor was _ kind- 
hearted and withheld publication. A week 
later the same citizen, again intoxicated, was 
out on the road, and ran over and killed a 


child. Pitiless publicity is a terrible punish- 
ment; but an editor must conclude at times 
that his duty to the public compels printing 


the story.” 
Work is the mission of mankind on this 
earth. A day is ever struggling forward, a day 
will arrive, in some approximate degree, when 
he who has no work to do, by whatever name 
he may be called, will not find it good to show 
himself in our quarter of the solar system, but 
may go and look out elsewhere if there be any 
idle planet discoverable. Let all honest workers 
rejoice that such law, the first of Nature, has 
been recognized by them.—George Bernard Shaw. 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
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The Revealing Phrase 


Phrases are revealers. Notice the words 
that come most easily to the lips of the peo- 
ple you meet. Are they the words of the 
drumbeat and the trumpet call, or are they 
the words of faint-heartedness and surrender? 
Are they the words of clear-eyed sincerity, or 
the words of artifice and cunning? Are they 
the words of the spirit, or the words of the 
flesh and the world? 

A person dies, but the characteristic phrases 
of the man that come down through the ages 
make him still live before you. If his words 
were those of honor, and of burning passion, 
and of a great soul, the reading of his letters 
becomes a memorable experience, and your soul 
cries out in answer to the appeal of his soul, 
*“T can never again be the poor-spirited thing 
that I was before.” 

It is not by accident that again and again, in 
the letters of Saint Catherine of Siena, one 
finds such phrases as, ‘‘Up, like a man!” She 
writes to Gregory XI, begging him to come 
away from Avignon and establish the papal 
see once more in Rome, and she says: ‘Up, 
father, like a man! . You ought to come; 
come, then.” She writes to the Pope’s secre- 
tary, and says, ‘Up, then, dearest and sweet- 
est father,’ and bids him urge the Pope to 
“adopt zealously, without negligence, every 
remedy which can be found consistent to his 
conscience for the reform of Holy Church and 
peace to this great war.” She writes to two 
of her friends, members of her Order, who 
were grieving at her absence, and says, ‘Up, 
my daughters, begin to sacrifice your own wills 
to God! Don’t be ready always to stay nurs- 
lings—for you should get the teeth of your de- 
sire ready to bite hard and musty bread, if 
needs be.’ And so the phrase comes, in letter 
after letter. 

What are regarded as the manly virtues were 
always in the mind and on the pen of this 
woman, hardly more than a girl in years and 
frail in body, but valiant in spirit and assured 
in mind because of her relations with God. 
Again and again, when writing to other women, 
she urges them to be manly. That word again 
is a favorite of hers. ‘“‘Do not get distressed 
or anxious in mind over what I have said to 
thee, but endure manfully,” she says to Sister 
Daniella. She cannot bear shrinking, shirk- 
ing or effeminacy, whether in man or in woman. 
She chides the Queen of Naples for showing, 
“not the quality of a man with a virile heart, 
but that of a woman without any firmness or 
stability, a woman who changes like a leaf in 
the wind.” She dares say to the Pope: “I beg 
of you, on behalf of Christ erucified, that you 
be not a timorous child, but manly. Open 
your mouth, and swallow the bitter for the 
sweet.” And in one of her last letters, with 
death close in front of her, she says to her con- 
fessor and friend: ‘I beg you to pray the Eter- 
nal Bridegroom that he make me manfully 
fulfill his obedience.” 

It is not to be thought that the life of reli- 
gion leads to softness. Religion is misunder- 
stood when it is so understood. Suffering is 
not to be evaded, pains are not to be shunned, 
hard situations are not to be run away from, 
brave conflicts are to be welcomed. Instead of 
pitying her friends when suffering came _ to 
them, Saint Catherine offered them congratu- 
lations and incited them to cultivate the heroic 
virtues. 

Does the Kingdom of Christ today call for 
a spirit any less ardent, a consecration any less 
complete ? 
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Closet and Altar 


TIMES OF REFRESHING 


When the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord.—Acts 3: 19. 


Not every devout soul is at all times 
equally conscious of the presence of God. 
That consciousness is obscured by other 
causes than sin—sorrow, perplexity, the 
enigma of life, physical infirmity, native 
temperament, mere weariness of the flesh, 
may serve to obscure it—Lyman Abbott. 


The God of Israel, the Savior, is some- 
times a God that hideth himself, but never 
a God that absenteth himself; sometimes in 
the dark, but never at a distance.—Matthew 
Henry. 


Everything turns in the end on conscious- 
ness of the presence of God; and the means 
to that is the practice of it—H. A. Bur- 
roughs. 


Savior, visit thy plantation ; 
Grant us, Lord, a gracious rain; 
All will come to desolation 
Unless thou return again. 


Keep no longer at a distance; 
Shine upon us from on high, 

Lest, for want of thine assistance, 
livery plant should droop and die. 


Let our mutual love be fervent, 
Make us prevalent in prayers; 
Let each one, esteemed thy servant, 

Shun the world’s enticing snares. 


Break the tempter’s fatal power; 
Turn the stony heart to flesh; 

And begin from this good hour, 
To revive thy work afresh. 


Where he is, abounding life is, and that life 
is overflowing into us. Where he is, there is 
perfect love, for in the depths of his being 
he is love. And to wait on God is not to 
ask for benefits; it is something anterior 
to that. It is to maintain the conscious- 
ness that he is here. That is how waiting 
upon God renews the strength. The restor- 
ative medicine is himself. “‘Whom have I 
in heaven but thee, and there is none on 
earth whom I desire beside thee.” To main- 
tain the consciousness through broken days 
that in him we live and move and have our 
being is to escape as a bird out of the 
fowler’s snare.—Ceorge H. Morrison. 


Ah, the refreshment of God’s presence! 
We are in loneliness—and suddenly he is at 
our side, and with him all the friends and 
lovers of our soul. We are weary of our 
ineficiency—and the HWfficient Cause of All 


Things enters into partnership. We _ see 
the blind door of the coming years. He tells 
us that all things are in his hands. We are 


thirsty for enthusiasm, and the glory of 
his purpose floods our souls. These times 
of refreshing can only come from the pres- 
ence of the Lord. And they will come. 
When we have done our best the way is 
open for our Father’s aid and eare—T/saac 
Hdwardson. 


We thank thee, Lord, for every quick- 
ened thought of thy dear presence in our 
troubled days, for each refreshment of thy 
coming when we are weariest and need thee 
most. Reveal thyself to meet our times of 
faltering confidence. Make thy people glori- 
ous in love and faithful witness through 
the assurance of their faith, and let thy 
name be magnified and thy Kingdom come. 
In the name of Christ. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Congregationalist ’s Bible Class 
The Obligations of Friendship 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for July 31 
1 Sam. 18: 1-4; 19: 1-7; 20: 1-42; 23: 15-18; 
2 Sam. 1: 17-27 


Someone has said that man hungers for 
friendship as he hungers for God. Friendship 
doesn’t have to be “sold” to us. It is a nat- 
ural part of man’s social nature and our expe- 
riences have taught us its full meaning. ‘The 
problem of life is the problem of friendship,” 
once wrote Pres. Henry Churchill King of Ober- 
lin College. The two are inseparable. Most of 
us are well acquainted with the rewards of 
friendship and we know something about the 
obligations. We know that some of the most 
beautiful and satisfying incidents of our lives 
have had their. origin in true friendship. 

That is why the story of David and Jonathan 
carries a universal appeal which every, he can 
understand. It bespeaks of brotherhoods, fra- 
ternal organizations, fellowships, and similar 
groups of people whose lives are knit together 
by spiritual bonds. It sets forth the back- 
ground for some of the great tenets of the 
Christian faith. 

In the first place, the friendship existing be- 
tween David and Jonathan shows the meaning- 
lessness of class lines. Jonathan was the son 
of a king, while David was only a shepherd, 
yet “the soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his 
own soul.’ There are no superficial] boundary 
lines between people where friendship exists. 
Social, racial, and creedal lines are no barriers 
to the extension of friendship. What differ- 
ence does it make between friends into what 
social group a man happens to have been born? 

But there is another theme in this dramatie 
incident. Friendship is a co-operative enter- 
prise to which each member must contribute as 
well as take away. Jonathan exemplifies the 
former. In spite of the well-known wrath of 
his father and the possible danger which his 
action might bring to himself, he intervened in 
behalf of his friend, and his action has become 
a classical example of what one friend owes 
another. 

Have we caught the vision of Jonathan’s 
action? Many recent incidents cause us to take 
an optimistic attitude and answer yes. We 
think of the million or more dollars which were 
sent to the flood sufferers in the Mississippi 
Valley. We think of the speedy relief that was 
sent to the storm centers of Missouri. We 
recall with pride the food and clothing which 
we sent to Japan, following her destructive 
earthquake. We think of the hospitals, the 
orphanages, the homes for the aged, and so on. 
We think of the ministrations of mercy offered 
by the churches. But a true analysis will not 
let us stop there. It will carry us to the city 
and point out the acres of rooming houses; it 
will take us to the park and point out the 
homeless man; it will take us to foreign sec- 
tions where people from other lands are strug- 
gling with the task of becoming American citi- 
zens; it will show us the handicapped as he 
strives to maintain a living. 

This analysis will prompt us to look at the 
industrial situation and inquire whether there 
is need for friendship in that field. Prof. 
W. Z. Ripley in his recent book, Main Street 
and Wall Street, tells of the rise of the cor- 
poration and disappearance of the individual 
in the large industrial plants, and he raises 
the question as to whether or not friendship 
and good will can exist between corporations 
as it has between individuals. 

It will prompt us to look at our world neigh- 
bors. With prospects of many important in- 
ternational questions to be raised in the near 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Uncle Sam’s Fur Seals 
of Pribiloff Islands 


By Frances Margaret Fox 

In the year 1867, as we all know, the United 
tates bought Alaska, with the Pribiloff Is- 
nds, from Russia for about seven million 
allars. On the Pribiloff Islands, in the heart 
f the Bering Sea, was a great herd of seals. 

There are three herds now in the North Pa- 
fic. One herd lives every summer on a small 
land in the Sea of Okhotsk. Japan takes 
ire of them. Another herd, found on the 
ommander Islands, is looked after by Russia. 

The seals of the Pribiloff Islands are man- 
ged by Uncle Sam, and they have paid back 
) the United States as much money as the 
rice paid for all* Alaska. 

Our fur seals are not only wonderful swim- 
ers, but they can walk on land nearly as well 
s any sailor. That is why they are some times 
alied sea bears, and some time sea lions. The 
aby seals are called pups, because they behave 
» much like puppies and are full of play and 
ischief. ; 

The three summer homes of the fur seals 
ere discovered by Russian navigators of long 
»o. The Bering Sea was named after one of 
1ese early navigators. About two hundred 
ears ago he was returning home as fast as he 
yuld sail with a sick crew, when he made a 
nding on the islands named the Commander 
slands, in his honor. 

There, winter overtook the navigators, and 
iere Bering died. A naturalist was with this 
Pew, and he took the commander’s place when 
sring made it possible to start for home. 

Before he sailed home, the seals came, 
iousands and thousands of them, to their own 
lands. All winter they had lived far out at 
a, and never before had any one known where 
ir seals lived when they were at home. This, 
len, was a great discovery. 

About forty years later another navigator, 
amed Pribiloff, came sailing through the Be- 
ng Sea and discovered the islands named for 
im. There were two islands in this group, 
ne named Saint George and the other Saint 
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Paul. Both were seal islands. One is about 
twelve miles long and the other thirteen. 

Not a human being was living on Pribiloff 
Islands when Admiral Pribiloff came sailing 
over the seas and surprised the seals. The 
natives living there now are descendants of 
Russians and Indians who made settlements 
on the islands when Russia went into the seal- 
skin business. Now there is an interesting vil- 
lage on each island, and in each village there 
live a few white folk. They are a United 
States government agent, a doctor, a school- 
teacher and others. 

There are herds of our reindeer on the Prib- 
lloffs, and foxes and sea-bird rookeries. But 
the wonder of the world are the beaches where 
the thousands and thousands of seals live every 
summer. One amazing thing that the seal 
mothers do is to go swimming away from home 
and be gone a day or two, and yet each mother 
is able to find her one and only seal baby on 
the beach when she returns. How she can 
pick her baby out from the thousands on the 
beaches is more than any man knows, but she 
does, and straightway nurses the hungry little 
fellow. 

All the seal pups have to learn to paddle 
and swim before the summer is over, so that 
they, too, can go in November with the others, 
to live all winter in the deep sea. 

Those who have been there tell us that the 
rocky places where the seals live are noisy 
places. The old seals have fights, the mother 
seals call and call to their children, and the 
youngsters answer in high pitched voices. The 
babies are probably explaining that they will 
be there in a minute! 

They tell us that the baby seals are always 
rolling about the rocks bumping into each 
other and having tugs of war and all sorts of 
fun. If a man steps into their kindergarten 
circle and stops to speak to the children, they 
pull and tug at his trousers and coat-tails as 
if they were so many frolicsome puppies. 

Of course, as we all know, there has been 
all sorts of trouble about the killing of the fur 
seals at sea by those who had no right to do 
so, and thousands of dollars have been spent 
in trying to protect the seals. 

Now there is a treaty in force between the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, and Japan 
which has settled all troubled questions. 

In these days there are believed to be nearly 
one million seals at home on the Pribiloff Is- 
lands or swimming the cold seas, all belonging 
to Uncle Sam. 

(All rights reserved) 


A Summer Shower in the 
Meadow 


By Emma Florence Bush 


All the little meadow people were happy and 
busy, one summer afternoon, when Robin Red- 
breast flew over their heads singing, ‘‘More wet, 
more wet.” 

Redbreast Robin sang ‘‘More wet,” and in 
his little bird heart he was glad; for ‘more 
wet’ meant more worms, and there were five 
little open hungry baby-bird mouths in his nest 
for Father and Mother Robin to fill. Some- 
times it seemed as if they were just great hun- 
gry mouths and nothing else; so Redbreast 
Robin was glad to know that the coming shower 
would bring the worms nearer the top of the 
ground, ready for him to snatch in his beak 
and fly away home with them to the nest. 
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But some of the little meadow people who 
heard him were not glad a bit. No, indeed! 
Busy Ant was hurrying here and there gath- 
ering food, and then, too, rain always did so 
much damage to the home where she lived with 
her brothers and sisters, aunts and cousins, and 
all the rest of her relatives. 

It was hot and dry now. ‘Tree Frog was 
singing the song he sang only when he was 
dusty and wished he was a tadpole swim- 
ming around in a pool; the milk-weed leaves 
were turning yellow; the field blossoms were 
drooping in the hot sun; and the grass was 
brown and dry. Only the Grasshoppers and 
Locusts were happy, for that was just what 
suited them, and the hotter it grew the higher 
Grasshopper jumped and the louder Locust 
sang. 

Redbreast Robin sang, and Tree Frog sang, 
too; for he knew, when Redbreast Robin sang 
like that, that soon he would be wet and com- 
fortable once more. 

The Bees and Wasps were darting here and 
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1. Who first printed the Old Testament 
and when? 


2. What is a palimpsest? 
3. Who was Samson’s father? 


4. On what occasion did Jesus stoop 
over and write in the sand? 
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there over the meadow, busy, no matter how 
hot the sun; the moths and butterflies flitted 
lazily here and there, and only the Tree Frog 
and Busy Ant paid attention to Redbreast as 
he sang and sang. 

By and by a cloud came across the sky, a 
tiny, white cloud. It grew bigger and bigger, 
darker and darker, until at last blackness hung 
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over the meadow and thunder began to rumble. 

How everybody scampered then! The Moths 
and the Butterflies flew under great leaves, 
drew their wings close together, and clung for 
dear life to the leaf they were on. The Grass- 
hoppers and their cousins, the Locusts, who 
hated wet, crawled as far as they could in 
among the burdock and mullein plants, the 
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VACATION PLACES 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber residence. 
An attractive home for a mountain vacation; all 
conveniences, home cooking, reasonable rates, %4 
mile to village. Grand scenery, fishing, golf. 
Arthur H. Furber. 


The Heights House extends greetings to those 
who have been guests in the past, and solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 
the little hotel within visiting distance of the 
White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 
Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Real vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best of 
scenery, Evangeline country. Americans have be- 
gun to discover it. Rates this summer still ten 
dollars a week. J. HE. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Digby Co., Nova Scotia. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Near White House. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 1142. Address: 1912 “G” St., 
Northwest. 


Washington, D.C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage, 
Telephone Franklin 7345. 
Tyler’s Outlook, a good place for a healthy, 
happy vacation. Magnificent mountain setting. 
Plenty of home cooked food. For folder and 
rates, address George L. Tyler, West Newbury, Vt. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 

—_———— eee 

White Mountains: Estate for sale near Roose- 
velt Highway; 3 acres, lawns, garden grove, 
garage, house has 17 rooms, baths, modern im- 
provements, sleeping and sun porches, near post 
office. Unexcelled business opportunity. Marion 
R. Junkins, Deer Isle, Maine. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good post- 
tions for good _ teachers. Send for circulars, 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Woman director religious education, 
Presbyterian Chureh, Highland Park, Ill.; $2,000 
salary. State training, experience, ete. -Reyv. 
Frank Fitt, pastor. 


CHURCH POSITION WANTED 


Young woman, trained and experienced in gen- 


eral church work, desires position as parish 
visitor or girls’ worker. “Ss. S.” The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Experienced pastor available. The Rey. A. EH. 
Paterson is available for pulpit and parish sup- 
ply during pastors’ absences and periods of re- 
adjustment. Relative to his standing and service, 
write the Rey. H. H. Small, registrar of Litchfield 
Northeast Association of Churches and Ministers, 
Goshen, Ct. Address Arthur BH. Paterson, Mid- 
dletown, Ct. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Dlizabeth Merriam, Beach St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 


For Sale—Portable Estey organ in perfect con- 
dition. Almost new. Mrs. Wm. Eaton, 193 Raw- 
son Rd., Brookline. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Elizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold. Correspondence with hospitals invited. 


sale. 
Ave., 


for 
200 


summer 


Japanese goods consigned 
Payson 


Japanese Art & Novelty Co., 
New York. 


If you want to do business with Congre- 
gationalists, it pays to advertise in 
The Congregationalist. 
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Ants hurried home, and the Bees and Wasps 
flew home, too. How they all hated rain! 
Only Redbreast Robin, whose feathers were 
rainproof, and who sat on the nest, safely coy- 
ering the little birds beneath, and Tree Frog, 
who was getting wetter and wetter and cooler 
and cooler every minute, were glad that it was 
raining. 

All at once the rain stopped, and the sun 
came out and things began to dry a little. The 
Moths and the Butterflies opened their wings 
and dried them; the Ants hurried around mend- 
ing the entrance to their home, washed out by 
the rain; the Spiders who had stayed in the 
center of their webs, began to eat them, ready 
to make new ones. The Bees began to get 
honey from the flowers, that no longer hung 
their heads from the heat, but smiled up at the 
blue sky as if to say “Thank you” to the cloud 
that had given them the shower. Hveryone was 
busy and happy and glad of the coolness ex- 
cept Grasshopper and his cousin, Locust, who 
crawled around in the wet and grumbled be- 
cause it was damp for their wings, and” because 
their feet were wet. 

“Are you not ashamed?” asked a Butterfly, 
who was flitting from “flower to flower. “If 
it were not for the rain we should have no nice 
food. I am sure I could hardly get a drop of 
honey from the flowers before the shower, 
they were so tired and dusty, but now I can 
get my fill. Just see how happy they are to 
be washed clean, and to have such a deep drink 
of water at their roots.” 

Then Grasshopper and Locust stopped 
grumbling, and soon the sun dried the meadow, 
and everyone was busy and happy once more. 

(All rights reserved) 


Prayer of a Four-Year-Old 


By Mary G. Geer 
When I kneel down beside my bed 
To pray my evening prayer, 
Sometimes I ask that God will bless 
My dear ones everywhere. 


Sometimes I pray: “Come down to earth, 
And walk and talk with me. 

I’d like to have you hold my hand 

And lead me carefully.” 


My mother says that God is love, 
And that he’s everywhere— 
He’s up in heayen, and he’s here, 
Close round me like the air. 


I like to think about his love, 
I’d like his face to see. 

I often feel him very near, 
And know he cares for me. 


‘‘Nursie’’ 


By Emma Pearl Goldsmith 
Oh, fill my empty arms with children, 
So much, God of compassion, I implore, 
With children borne by other women 
I will be satisfied (since it needs must be). 
Deserted, orphaned, unprotected ; 
Give me the children who have needs, 
Whom I may love with an almost maternal 
love ; 
Who will love me, too, knowing no other, 
And turn to me expectantly 
As to a mother for comfort and assurance 
and for aid. 


This much, O God, I ask; 

This much do I beseech thee for! 

To still the hungry longing of my heart, ; 
And satisfy the yearning of my empty arms. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Now open. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 23d season. 
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The Twins’ Adventure in 
Birdland 


By Mary Sherburne Warren 


The twins looked up as three jolly-looking 
irds bounded over their heads with a dip and 
jerk, a dip and a jerk. “Oh, they are say- 
ig ‘Come talk to me! Come talk to me!’” 
ried Bessie. ‘You are dear little yellow birds 
‘ith cunning black caps, and wings and tails 
» match, and I just love you. There! I did 
alk to them, Tommy. You know what they 
re, don’t you?” 

“I—I thought I did,” stammered Tommy. 

Bessie laughed. “Boys don’t know so very 
yuch,”’ she said. “They’re goldfinches—just as 
asy as knowing your own house. Write it 
own and you won’t forget, next time. I hate 
) know more than you, Tommy, for you’re my 
win, and that’s different from common brothers 
nd sisters !” 

Not another bird did the children see for a 
mg, long time—it must have been three min- 
tes. It was so disappointing when they were 
rying for a long list. 

But what was that? ‘“Wick-wick-wick-wick ! 
Viek-wick-wick-wick !” And straight from a 
ecaying fence post flew a bird more than 
wice as large as a goldfinch. 

The twins caught a glimpse of the red band 
n the back of the neck, the yellow beneath 
ne wings, and the big white spot above the 
ail. Such an interesting bird! 

“Tt is your turn to write that down,” said 
‘ommy, generously. ‘‘Why, Bessie Hopkins, 
en’t you know what it is? Don’t you remem- 
er the picture of the big brownish bird Mother 
nowed us? Girls can’t remember so very much. 
here it goes again—‘Wick-wick-wick-wick !’ 
Vhy, I can ‘wick’ just like it. Perhaps I shall 
e a bird im-imitator some day.” 

“Oh, isn’t this fun?” cried Bessie. She really 
ieant that hunting birds was much more fun 
1an helping Mother, but she didn’t say it right 
ut, for her twin always understood. Mother 
ad asked Tommy to pick a pan of peas at 
ve o’clock, and Bessie to fill the teakettle full 
fF fresh water and set the table for supper. 
‘ut the twins decided it would be more fun to 
ok for birds—Mother would attend to things 
hen she got home. 

As they reached the edge of the woods Bessie 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Prepares men and women for the various religious 
vocations, at home and abroad. In addition to 
ho ee courses the School is notably equipped 
to “afford special training in numerous timely 
subjects, as for example: City and Rural pastor- 
ates, Week-day Church Schools; Ministry in Bud- 
dhist lands; Palestinian archeology (Excavations 
at Mizpah of Benjamin). 


Carefully directed field experience. 
Opportunities for self support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
New and commodious buildings. 
62d year begins August 15, 1927 
HERMAN F, SWARTZ, President 


California is a great place in which to study and live, 


a 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opens Sept. 26. 
aining for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
iding to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
e Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
y of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
lege men. 
For catalogue and information apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


NION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


e one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
legemen. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
:3. J, A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 
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jumped and grasped her brother’s arm, for high 
above their heads they heard “Teacher! Teacher! 
Teacher! Teacher! Teacher!” oh, so loud! 

Then how the twins laughed. It wasn’t a 
wild animal after all. 

Tommy was jubilant. “Oh, Bessie, Bessie, 
it’s an ovenbird!” he cried. ‘There it goes 
now. Its nest is shaped like an Indian oven, 
but we won’t hunt for it now, for we might 
step on the eggs. Oh, Bessie, aren’t we having 
fun?’ Oh yes, hunting birds was so much 
more fun than helping Mother. 

It would be even more fun down by the 
brook, where the sandpipers were. And they 
might have time to go wading before supper— 
oh, there were so many interesting things to do! 

But when they turned into the path that 
led to the brook, something happened. Tommy 
began to feel hungry! My! wouldn’t those new 
peas taste good for supper; but, come to think 
of it, there wouldn’t be any peas for supper. 
Never mind, there would be something else. 
Tommy was about to race his sister. to the 
brook when he stopped—stopped and listened. 

“I’m at work—hard at work—happy life—if 
you work—never shirk.” 

It was a bird, it certainly was, a greenish bird 
on an oak-tree branch, busily searching every 
leaf and crevice for food. 

“FWappy life—if you work—better work— 
little boy—better work,’ continued the voice, 
as another grub was discovered. ‘Five o’clock 
—Tommy Boy—five o’clock—” but Tommy 
waited for no more advice. Back to the house 


’ 


he ran for a pan, two minutes later he was. 


in the garden picking peas. 

And there was Bessie left alone. It wasn’t 
any fun to look for birds without Tommy. It 
wouldn’t be fun to wade in the brook without 
Tommy. Then she smiled and hurried toward 
the house. Suddenly she stopped. She couldn’t 
remember what her mother told her to do at 
five o’clock, she simply couldn’t remember. She 
knew about setting the table, of course, but it 
was the other thing, the unusual thing. What 
could it be? She really wanted to think but 
she couldn’t. 

At that moment a fat brown bird flew into 
an old thorn apple tree, looked straight at Bessie 
and sang, ‘Maids, maids, maids, put on your 
teakettle-ettle-ettle.”’ Bessie clapped and clapped 
her hands. “Oh, you darling song sparrow to tell 
me!” she cried. “I’ll always, always love you.” 

Bessie had finished setting the table, when 
in came Tommy with a pan full of peas. Their 
mother had not told them to shell them, but 
that did not matter. They even decided to shell 
them to music. The last school song was sung 
and ‘the last pea shelled as Mother appeared 
in the doorway. 

“The twins and the teakettle are singing to- 
gether, singing as they work,” said Mother, her 
face wreathed in smiles. 

“T’m at work—hard at work—happy life—if 
you work—never shirk,’ sang a red-eyed vireo 
from the old oak tree. 


Gifts 


A bouquet of blue-eyed forget-me-not ; 
A wild rose on its stem; 
Plucked from earth’s generous flowerpot 
Brimming with posies like them ; 
Proffered, with courtesy quiet and kind, 
With smiles of friendliness intertwined. 
Wild rose, child rose, 
Maidenly undefiled rose; 
Blue flowers, true flowers, 
Fragrantly fresh-with-dew flowers! 
Exquisite gifts not to be forgot, 
But salvaged in memory’s diadem, 
A bunch of blue-eyed forget-me-not, 
A wild rose on its stem. 

—Harrier OLps-HENDERSON, 

in the Washington “Post.” 
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WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best 
equipped schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department— Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


A standard College for Women. 
Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees. Academic programs, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 
MISS LUCIA R. BRIGGS, President 
For catalogue address the Registrar 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY 


A College Preparatory School. 115th 
year. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
1oo-acre farm. Co-educational. Separate 
residence for ist year boys. Gymnasium. Play- 
ing fields. Outing club. Moderate rates. 
C. A. TRACY, A.M., Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 
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THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. Three hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp. July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 
Write for illustrated booklets 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses, 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


fiacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 


sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


MERRIMAN SCHOOL for GIRLS 


(Accredited) 
Resident and Day 
597 Eldorado Avenue Oakland, Calif. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Ontdoor life 
winter sports 17 miles from Boston 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


Athletics and 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


First Church of Elizabethtown, 
New York 


The beautiful church home pictured on the 
cover page of this number of The Congrega- 
tionalist is that of the First Congregational 
Church of Elizabethtown, N. Y. The building 
is of the simple Gothic type and is patterned 
after an English model. Colored stone was 
used in its construction and there are some 
rare Tiffany windows and one of Wuropean 
design. A parish house and a commodious par- 
sonage and garage are located on the church 
property also, and all are arranged in an at- 
tractive park-like setting. 

Blizabethtown, which is the county seat of 
Essex County, is situated in a picturesque val- 
ley of the Adirondacks with the Green Moun- 
tains in clear view from near-by points. The 
region is replete in romantic and historic as 
well as scenic interest, and attracts many 
part-time residents both summer and winter. 
Strangely, the religious influences destined to 
predominate in this region came not from the 
north, following the lines of early missionary 
endeavor in Canada, but from New England 
and were therefore Puritan and Pilgrim in 
temper. Among the early missionaries in the 
region was Hvangelist “Father” Comstock, a 
school teacher, who was sent out by the Berk- 
shire Missionary Society. Due to his conse- 
crated efforts, many churches were established. 
The chureh at HDlizabethtown was organized in 
1821 and it_has given to the community a 


HOT and COLD WATER 


ANY WHERE---ALL THE TIME 
Farm, Seashore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 


without charge 
Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOTHER 


Here Is a Wonderfully Quick Relief 
for Whooping Cough and Croup 


Since 1802, or for 124 years, 
Roche’s Embrocation has been en- 
dorsed by mothers because it gives 
the quickest relief ever known for 
whooping cough and croup. 

Just rub it on the child’s chest. 
Penetrating deeply, it breaks con-~ 
gestion, loosens the choking 
phlegm, and relief comes at once. 


You should keep it always handy 
for emergencies. 

Sold By All Druggists or 
EF. Fougera & Co., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, aes 
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Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 
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NEWS of the CHURCHES 


progressive and inspiring ministry. The pres- 
ent pastor, Rey. Harry Woodruff Jobnson, was 
called to the chureh in 1923. 

A correspondent says: “This church believes 
in the challenge of a vital faith; in the value 
of a simply but forcibly stated Christian mes- 
sage; in the human touch with men, in wise 
and loving sympathy with young people; and 
positive leadership where questions of right- 
eousness are involved. Such I believe is also 
the spirit and purpose of all of the churches 
of Hssex Association.” 


CUUCUCUUCCCCCC CCC CCCCCCLCECLLbLo 


“‘That’s Different’’ 


Two of our secretaries, Mr. Brownlee and 
Mr. Cross, while making a tour of the A. M. A 
schools in the South this spring, had to wait at 


a little town in Alabama several hours, one 
evening, for the New Orleans express. To while 


away the hours they waited on the porch of 
the one hotel of the village, where a group of 
eight or ten citizens had gathered to discuss 
the various questions of the day. The discus- 
sion was helped along by the interpolation of 
a question or comment now and then by the 
two secretaries. 

Finally the discussion centered around “Al” 
Smith and his presidential possibilities. The 
group of men, aside from one or two who 
would vote for him in spite of anything, was 
about equally divided between those who op- 
posed him because of his wet tendencies and 
those who opposed him because of his religious 
affiliations. One man in particular was most 
rabid in his objection to Governor Smith as 
a presidential candidate because of his religion. 
Whereupon one of the visitors asked him if he 
were not a good American. His reply was that 
he hoped he was and he would even lay claim 
to the distinction of being 100 per cent Ameri- 
can. Then he was asked if he would stand by 
the Constitution of the United States. Upon 
his declaration that he would from beginning 
to end, he was asked if he knew that the Con- 
stitution contained a clause specifying that no 
citizen should be discriminated against politi- 
cally because of his religious faith. He replied 
that, while he had not read the Constitution, 
if the visitor said such a clause was there he 
reckoned it was there. He was then asked how 
he squared his antipathy to the presidential 
candidate on the grounds of his being a Catho- 
lic, with his 100 per cent Americanism and 
allegiance to the Constitution. His questioner 
supposed that he had him cornered, but after 
a moment or two of thought the old Southerner 
replied, “Well, stranger, you see it is this 
way. I do not ecaleulate that Catholicism is 
a religion.” 
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Rhode Island Laymen Hear 


Missionary Program 
Two hundred and fifty Congregational lay- 
men of Rhode Island, called together for a mis- 
sionary program, were the guests of Mr. 
Herbert J. Wells of Kingston, R. I., on June 4. 
After luncheon and a musical program, the mis- 
sionary endeayors of the denomination were 
related by Secretaries W. 8. Beard, Charles S. 
Mills, and G. A. Burgess, and by Dr. Timothy 

T. Lew, the latter speaking on China. 
The meeting was held on a hill, known as 
MeSparran’s Hilltop, and in a section rich in 
legend. From the summit could be seen Hast- 
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EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


ern Island off Newport where the pioneers 
Anne Hutchinson and John Clarke lived. At 
the foot of the hill the missionary McSparran 
of the Church of Wngland once had his home; 
and all west of Boston Neck was the Petta- 
guamscott Purchase, the. control of which 
caused conflict between Rhode Island, Con- 


necticut, Indians, Negro slaves, Baptists, 
Quakers, Congregationalists, and French Hu- 
guenots. No wonder a little village near-by 


had the name “Little Rest.” 


From State to State with the 


News Editor >» 


Annual Flower Day at Rhode Island Church 

More than 26,000 earnations were sold by 
the women of the Euphrates Armenian Church 
of Providence, R. I., on June 18, the event 
marking the fifth annual flower day of the so- 
ciety. A sum of $2,128.03 was realized from 
the sale, and this will be contributed toward 
the aid of Near Hast orphans. 


Parish House Is Opened 
at Springfield, Mass. 

The latest addition to the large number of 
parish houses of the churches of the denomi- 
nation was dedicated by Hmmanuel Church, 
Springfield, Mass., on June 26. An appropri. 
ate service had been prepared for the occasion 
in which parts were taken by Rey. A. H. Hone 
of Suffield, Ct., and Rey. J. G. Gilkey, Mr 


W. E. Truesdell, and Mr. W. S. Shaw, all of 
Springfield. The pastor of Emmanuel Church, 


Rey. E. H. Thayer, led the congregation in 
an inspiring responsive reading in which the 
new building was ‘dedicated to the glory of 
God, the exaltation of Christ, to clean bodies. 
strong muscles, healthful lives, to friendship 
fellowship, the unity of the church, social right: 
eousness, the service of humanity, the building 
of the Kingdom of God, truth, purity, justice 
and to spread the knowledge of Christ.” More 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. zc 
= 1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Tiisow 


MENEELY BELL CO. 
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TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGADR 
CHURCH BELLS—PEALS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


LYMYER UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 
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han 500 members and friends of the church 
ittended the service. 

The new building is equipped with all the 
sssentials for a modern program of educational, 
‘ocial, and recreational work, and represents 
he first unit of a building program involving 
‘xpenditures of about $137,000. The main 
nuilding, for which the basement has already 
a eonstructed, will be erected at a later 
ate. 


Parish is Divided for Friendly Visitation 

The parish of North Church, Winchendon, 
Mass., has been divided into districts, and in 
sach district a member of the church has been 
sppointed to serve as friendly visitor. It is 
che duty of these visitors to keep in touch with 
che church families, reporting to the pastor 
any need or illness that is discovered. 


Accepts Call to Elcho, Wisconsin 

Rey. Daniel Woodward of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of Union 
Church, Hlcho, Wis., and entered upon his pas- 
toral duties there on June 1. Union is the 
only Protestant church in this town of 700 in- 
habitants which is located in a popular sum- 
mer resort section. Two other neighboring 
villages look to Union also for pastoral care. 


Detroit Church Dedicates New Organ 

A beautiful new pipe organ, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ff. EH. Awrey and family, was dedi- 
eated at Boulevard Church, Detroit, Mich., at 
the morning service on June 26. A sermon by 
the pastor, Rev. F. C. Ellis, on the topic ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Music,” a dedication prayer by Rev. 
“. H. Lemmon, and a responsive service were 
sppropriate features of the service. At the 
syening service the choir gave Maunder’s can- 
tata, “Song of Thanksgiving,’ and on the eve- 
sing of June 29 an open recital was held, with 
Abram Ray Tyler at the organ. 


fo Have New Parish House 

The corner stone for a new parish house was 
laid on June 19 by First Church, Middletown, 
Ot., Rev. R. A. Christie, minister. The new 
structure will be three stories in height and 
will be equipped with classrooms, recreational 
facilities, kitchen, and dining room. Further 
improvements in the church property include 
the remodelling of the auditorium and the in- 
stallation of a new pipe organ. 
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Calls 
FiripypD, L. W., Sioux Falls, 8S. D., 
Seattle, Wash. 


to Plymouth, 

Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

KussMman, P. J., New Underwood, 8. D., to Erwin 
and Vienna. At work. 

Ricuarps, T. EH., Allentown, 
Accepts. 

Srockine, J. T.. Union, Upper Montelair, 


Pa., to Shamokin. 


Nerd ies 


to Pilgrim, St. Louis, Mo. Accepts to begin 
Oct. 15. 

Personals 
The calendar of First Presbyterian Church, 


Alhambra, Cal., records the death of Mr. Watson 
BH. Barker, beloved in that church and commu- 
nity. Mr. Barker was for many years a _ sub- 
scriber to The Congregationalist. He is survived 
by cwo daughters, Dr. Flora B. Crichton and Miss 
Lillian G. Barker, and by two sons, Dr. Arthur D. 
Barker of Iowa and A. W. Barker of Alhambra. 


Through the kindness of old friends, supple- 
mented by gifts from his own people, Rev. W. M. 
Owen, pastor of Bunker Hill Church, Waterbury, 
Ct., and Mrs. Owen sailed from Montreal on June 
25 for a two-month vacation trip in England, 
Seotland, Wales, and France. 


Rey. and Mrs. D. N. Beach of Pawtucket, R. I., 
were tendered a farewell reception by the Protes- 
tant ministers of the city and vicinity on June 
29, Mr. Beach having recently accepted a call to 
Belmont, Mass. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 


cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sivty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 


Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


CHARLES E. EWING 


Rey. Charles BH. Hwing of the North China 
Mission of the American Board was killed in an 
automobile accident in Guilford, Ct., on July 7. 

Mr. Ewing was born in Enfield, Mass., in 1869 
and graduated from the Salem High School, 
Amherst College, and Yale Divinity School. In 
1893 he was ordained in a Danvers Congrega- 
tional church, of which his father, Rev. Charles 
Ewing, was pastor. He first went to China under 
the American Board, in 1894, as missionary rep- 
resentative of Plymouth Congregational Church 
in New Haven. Just before he sailed, he married 
Bessie G. Smith of New Haven, and three of their 
four children were born in China. 

Mr. Hwing was in Peking during the Boxer 
uprising in 1900, and passed through the stirring 
scenes connected with the defense of the Foreign 
Legation. He then returned to this country for 
a short time, returning to China after the trouble 
had subsided. In 1915 he again returned to the 
United States and accepted a call to the First 
Congregational Chureh in Janesville, Wis., but in 
1920 the field once more called him and he and 
Mrs. Hwing returned to China for a third term of 
service. During recent years Mr. Ewing has 
been in charge of the evangelistic work around 
Tehchow, and his noble spirit and exceptional 
ability have made. him much beloved by his 
Chinese and missionary coworkers. 

Just before he returned to this country, he was 
a delegate to the North China Council, composed 
of strong Chinese leaders and missionaries, and 
brought with him to the National Council at 
Omaha the recommendations and greetings of the 
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North China group. Those who attended the 
Council meeting will remember his skilful inter- 
preting for Mr. Wang; and those of us who re- 
member his thrilling story of the Boxer outbreak, 
and who have heard him contrast those days with 
the present troubles in China, will long continue 
to realize the loss that the churches at home 
(not to speak of the force on the field) have sus- 
tained in the death of this rare interpreter of 
Chinese mind and life. 


Events to Come 


ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 6-20. 


NortHerN Nbw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RPLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 8-15. 


Young People’s Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, Aug. 1-8. 


New Yor«, Blairstown, N. J., July 28-Aug. 6. 
Norra Daxora, Velva, July 15-22. 

SourH Dakota, Yankton, July 16-23. 
WASHINGTON, Newman Lake, July 17-22. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

BipLh STUDIES AT THH NORTHFIBLD HOTEL, July 
5-30. 

CONFERENCD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 21-30. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 30-Aug. 15. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDBAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 15-22. 


BisLp STUDIES AT THE NORTHFIELD HOTEL, July 
16-Sept. 2. 


State Conferences 
CaniFoRNIA (Northern), Asilomar, Aug. 1-8. 
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tian? 
in the 


the Home Field. 


Warren, First Church, Painesville, 


289 Fourth Avenue 
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American Missionary 


Official Organ of the Congregational Missionary Societies for 


It gives in a graphic and realistic way, the story of what 
our Home Missionary Societies are accomplishing toward the 
building up of God’s Kingdom in America. 


It is profusely illustrated with photographs of peoples, 
places and progress; bringing to the reader a personal interest 
in the workers and their work. 


The American Missionary is a great magazine and would be profitably read 
by every Congregationalist in the United States. 


To say your magazine is a delight to us is faint praise. 
it an absolute essential to all efhcient Congregationalists—Rev. Willis Austin 
Ohio. 


Only Seventy-Five Cents a Year 


SPECIAL RATES FOR CLUBS = 


Clubs of 5 or more, 50 cents each subscription. 

Clubs of roo or more, 25 cents each subscription. 

Clubs totaling one-fifth of the gross membership 
of the church, 25 cents each subscription. 


Appoint a live representative in your church to promote its circulation 


, ADDRESS : 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


AT TTUUUOUUGUUUTUTUTUTPCCAUUULROUUTTOULTEOUUTUOUUOOUTACOOUAUCLOOOUUCUUUTOUUOTOOUUOUUMEUL ECO TOOUTEUSTOUUHOOLUMCOUROUSICULTULUTEULUCUUUOLULAOULUECLLRTUULRTOULUUULCCLECICULLAULLILULCALCLUCULITUULLUCLCULUCCL AL LOGLCOCULRARC LECLERC 


What Is Being Done 


By our churches in a united effort to make America Chris- 
You will find this question answered month by month 


st Bourner Allen, D.D. 


You have made 
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New York City 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
A ay Executive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1. 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Editor, Rey. Henry Smith 
Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above ‘address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Rey. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
_ Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Wiliiam Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and to the local 
churches, 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 


paid, plans of insurance, and th i 
for Public Uses. yee cee al 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 


This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(NoreE—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, I. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 


Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Chairman, 
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Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
- : Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dee. 31, 1926, 
2,298. Assets, $2,726,264. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, Dec. 31, 1926, $4,891,173. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children, Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1926, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 


Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
{Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 
Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rey. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rey. Wil- 
liam EE. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 
Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel BH. Emerson, Rey. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. J. Kingsley Birge 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
eorporated in Illinois, 18738, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
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EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Including: 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society X 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Bastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 

Chureh Building Secretary 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 

Secretaries, 

Rey. William W. Leete, 

Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. MeCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Departments: 

City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 

Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 


Woman's Department 


Bowden, Otto C. 
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Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M, 

Kingsley 

Town and Country, Rey. Malcolm Dana 

hese Societies carry on a wide range of home 
iieocniy activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in chureh and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


eee 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Nditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, . 

Rev Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, | ’ 
Rev. aS Leiper, Alumni Secrefllill 

rge N. e, 

a ; 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Seeretary of Bureau of Woman's Work 

W. T. Boult, Treasurer 2 
. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work 
i Meaney 195 bern Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 


Associate Secretaries 


Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 


Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 

eet ane 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Educational and church work in the South 

among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 

among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 

Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 

———— 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Harry T. Stock, 

Student and Young People’s Work 
Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary B. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il 
Religious Bducatior 
Service, Missionary 
Edueation, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christiar 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary : 
Central Trust Company of Ilinois, Treasure! 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicag 
Established by the National Council to mak 
available for the colleges the resources of th 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributio 
of The Congregationalist, church school equij 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teacher 
magazines, children’s and young people’s week! 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manag 
Rey. William BE. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationali 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rey. 


Rey. 


Denominational 
including Social 


Directs 
Program 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCINTY, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missio 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massach 
setts in their home missionary work. The Socie 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condition 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fre 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Tre¢ 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, al 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beac 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. B. Emri 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert 


Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger a 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregatior 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, t 


Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massacl 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union_ contin 
their legal existence in erder to care for fur 
which cannot be legally transferred and to 
ceive legacies written in the name ef these orga 
zations. 
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merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
-the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
quests are solicited in order that the House 
ay be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
ssociation thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
y Organizations with business offices at minimum 
st. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
nomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 


ssachusetts. 
porated Boston Reorganized 
1829 1922 


aman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


iis Society reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
nts the Congregational 
rches of New England 
+s practical, social and 
‘ious work among sea- 
= Has finely equipped 
sels at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
Haven, and Reading : 

ms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
‘ag and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
=: canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
2 Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
> HH. Guernsey ; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
A D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
3, ‘Charles F. Stratton ; Chairman of Exec. 
. Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
jal House. 


4H CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oF Bos- 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
yiskment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
mal Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. UW. 
ey, reas. Oren. C. Boothby, Sec. ; Sears 
ding, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


ig FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Sterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
itions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
3 are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
ent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
rregational House, Hartford. 


4 MISSIONARY Socinry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
tituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
itions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
ish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


nerican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


.¢ only American undenominational interna- 
1 and national Society aiding seamen. 
2zintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
West Street, New York City. 

an Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
New York. 

TBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
ipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
(PPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


EN B. Catvyerr, D.D., President; GnroRGE 
EY WerepsteR, D.D., Secretary. 
ARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


uaerican Sunday School Union 


idelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


tional, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
tains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
districts of the country. Publishes and 
lates moral and religious literature. Helps 
hurches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
orted by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
" Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
1. Contributions and communications rela- 
to work in any part of the’country may be 
to the New England office. 
Horace G. WELLINGTON, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Acting Supt. 
Mass. 


ee 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


(Continued from page 88) 
future, it is pertinent that we remember the 
rewards and obligations of friendship. 

In the light of these questions, President 
King’s words come to us again—the problem of 
life is the problem of friendship—and it makes 
a great deal of difference how much the former 
has of the latter. Where there is no friend- 
ship, life is barren and ugly; but where it is 
present, life becomes beautiful and attractive 
and provides those satisfactions of life for 
which we all seek. 


The American Board Appeal 


The following is another report of individual 
gifts to the American Board, in response to its 
recent appeal. It covers the week of July 7 to 


13 inclusive: July 7, forty-one gifts, tetaling 
$2,467.65; July 8, forty-one gifts, totaling 
$2,771.14; July 9, fifty-one gifts, totaling 
$4,156; July 11, fifty-seven gifts, totaling 


$1,279.60; July 12, thirty-seven gifts, totaling 
$1,309.50; and July 13, forty-five gifts, totaling 
$2,759.20. The total for the week is $14,743.09, 
from a total of 272 gifts. The average gift for 
the week was $54. The total since June 23 is 
$38,835.64, from a total of 921 gifts; the 
average gift for this period was $42. This is 
the third report of these gifts, and further re- 
ports will continue to appear, from week to 
week, in The Congregationalist. 


Most of the family were at the parlor win- 
dow watching the king and queen ride by. 
Suddenly the mother turned to her daughter. 
‘‘Where’s your auntie?” 

“Up-stairs,’”’ came the reply, 
hair.” 

“Mercy,” exclaimed the mother, 
afford a flag?”—Boston Transcript. 


‘waving her 


“can’t we 


Two colored men were overheard arguing as 
to which one had the better education. 

“Black chile, does you all know what deceit 
am?” 

“Suttinly I does, Beelzebub.” 


9”) 


“Den what is it? 


“Well, when I leans over and hears some- 
thin’ rip, I knows dat’s de seat.”—Los Angeles 
Times. 


When tea was over at the children’s party 
the hostess asked the smallest boy if he would 
say grace. 

“What’s that?’ asked the honored guest. 

“Why, don’t you know?” said the surprised 
hostess. ‘What does your father say when 
he has had a good dinner?” 

The small boy searched his memory, then 
replied: 

“He rubs his chest and says: ‘Richard is 
himself again.’”—The Christian Advocate. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


Boston City Missionary Society|;°? 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 


lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer. 


The fongregationalist 
The R esas Advance 


July 21, 1927 
Vol. CXII No. 29 


The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867. 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 
Presswork by Jordan & More Press. 


Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. REMITTANCES: Make payable to 
The Congregationalist. Acknowledgment will 
be made by change of date on the label. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. 
CURRENT COPIES on sale at the Pilgrim Press 
Book Stores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago; also at the 
office of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Single copies,10 cents. Editorial and 
business address: The Congregationalist, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Editor-in-Chief, Rnv. Wm. E. Giiroy, D.D. 
Business Manager; ROLFE CoBLEIGH 
Western Editor, Rey. R. W. epee D.D. 


Contributing Editors for 1 


Pres. JAMES A. BLAISDELL, maa 

Pomona College 
Rey. S. Parkes CAaDMAN, D.D., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pres. Ozora §. Davis, D.D., 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
Rey. D. WITHERSPOON DopcE, D.D., 

Central Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lucius R. EAstMAn, New York 
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Inspiration 


WE NEED all the inspiration we can get out of life. We 

need it to counteract the knocks and disappointments, 
the sorrows and difficulties that come our way. When you 
find a radiant personality, one that radiates good cheer, op- 
timism and spiritual power, you will find one that has defi- 
nite habits of getting as well as giving inspiration. When you 
find a depressed and depressing personality, you find one 
that does not give inspiration because it fails to get inspira- 
tion from life. 


During the summer we have our best opportunities to get 
inspiration from nature. May we store up for the months 
ahead all the inspiration that beautiful and bountiful nature 
spreads before us. May we cultivate the habit of appreci- 
ating the true, the beautiful, and the good in life. May we 
“practice the presence of God,’ and develop all possible 
sources of spiritual blessing. May we get that we may give. 


A constant source of inspiration is in good reading. Our 
appreciative readers tell us that they find much inspiration 
in The Congregationalist. It is the purpose of those who con- 
tribute to its columns to stimulate the intellectual and the 
spiritual life of its readers, that together we may ever press 
forward in life and achievements worth while. 


If you are getting inspiration from our paper, pass the 
word along: “Read The Congregationalist.”’ 
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Concerning Hospitality 


By HENRY H. RIGGS 


Releasing Christ’s Message of Lite 


By OSWALD W. S. McCALL 


Leaders of China: What They Stand For 


By ROBERT MERRILL BARTLETT 


Christian Endeavor: Past, Present, Future 
By FERDINAND 0, BLANCHARD 


An Impression of Great Britain 
By D. L. RITCHIE 
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The Harvest of the Years, by Luther Bur- 
bank with Wilbur Hall (Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.00). The late Luther Burbank left behind 
-him when he died last year nearly a million 
words in journals and notebooks, in which he 
recorded not only his experiments and tri- 
umphs in dealing with fruits and flowers, but 
his friendly associations with various eminent 
men. Some months before his death Mr. Bur- 
bank, with Mr. Hall’s assistance, had begun to 
put some of this material into book form. 
Though Mr. Hall has now completed this 
process, the volume is rightly named. It is in 
effect an autobiography and not only contains 
the rich fruitage of Mr. Burbank’s life, but 
also the expression and revelation of a beauti- 
ful personality. Even without his achievements 
in the field of horticulture Burbank would have 
been a remarkable man. His character was 
marked by modesty, sincerity and delicacy of 
feeling, and there was about him much of that 
gentle strength which is akin to spiritual ge- 
nius. It was regrettable that shortly before 
his death some references to his religious be- 
liefs, badly reported and widely interpreted 
with clumsy and prosaic lack of insight, should 
have led to undue emphasis upon Mr. Bur- 
bank’s agnosticism. With a peculiarly honest 
mind he did not find it easy to profess convic- 
tion concerning what to him were matters of 
doubt; but it was the positive, and not the 
negative, aspect of his life that was impor- 
tant. Few men have lived more uprightly and 
wholesomely, with a deeper sense of life’s finer 
values and a personal response to them. In 
his biographical sketch Mr. Hall makes fitting 
allusion to Mr. Burbank’s religion. We are 
glad to note among the illustrations several 
from photographs by Herbert W. Gleason, a 
deacon of Central Church, in Boston, formerly 
a Congregational minister, whose interests as a 
botanist brought him the valued friendship of 
Mr. Burbank. Mr. Gleason contributed to the 
Boston Transcript a few years ago one of the 
most interesting articles on Burbank that has 
ever appeared. 

Universal Knowledge: A Dictionary and En- 
cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, History and 
Biography, Law, Literature, etc. (The Univer- 
sal Knowledge Foundation, New York). We 
have received Vol. I of this new encyclopedia 
which is to be completed in twelve volumes. 
The first volume covers all under the letter A. 
Such a work is to be tested only under the 
strain of continuous use and consultation from 
day to day upon specific points of inquiry as 
they arise, but in general the articles impress 
us as being concise and adequate without being 
labored and exhaustive. The scholarship as- 
sociated with the work seems from the list of 
editors and contributors to be predominantly, 
if not exclusively, Roman Catholic, but it is 
stated that articles on special themes, as for 
instance concerning Catholic and Protestant 
churches and Jewish congregations, have been 
submitted to representatives or competent offi- 
cials in the various bodies. The typography 
of the volume is excellent and there are many 
maps and illustrations. 

English Modernism: Its Origin, Method and 
Aims, by H. D. A. Major (Harvard University 
Press. $2.50). This contains the 
William Belden Noble Lectures, delivered in 
Harvard University by the Principal of Ripon 
Hall, Oxford University. Dr. Major is also 
Editor of The Modern Churchman, and his ex- 
position of Modernism is from the standpoint 
of one who is himself an acknowledged and out- 
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spoken Modernist. We commend the volume 
strongly to many people who are talking a 
great deal about Modernism, some of them con- 
demning it vigorously, with little understanding 
of what it really means. Before one either com- 
mends or condemns it he ought to have some 
understanding of its meaning and implication. 
Dr. Major has the power of clear exposition, 
and he writes with judicious temper and with 
due recognition of other viewpoints. His book 
is all the more fair and impartial because he 
consciously and avowedly writes as an advo- 
eate, and in this his book differs greatly from 
various books which we have read of late 
which, professing in their prefaces the utmost 
impartiality, have in fact been marked by in- 
tense bias. Whether one accepts or rejects Dr. 
Major’s plea for Modernism his discussion of 
the problems of faith in the modern day in 
relation to dogma, miracles, creeds, Christol- 
ogy, etc., will be found informing and stimu- 
lating. The reader, lay or clerical, who wishes 
to have an intelligent grasp of the meaning 
of present-day controversies and conflicts of 
opinion will find this a book of importance. 

What About North Africa?, by Hamish Mc- 
Laurin (Seribners. $3.00). North Africa is 
becoming a newly attractive field for travelers, 
Pnglish and American. Available information, 
however, has been scanty or rendered out of 
date by the great progress in traveling facili- 
ties. Under these circumstances Mr. McLaurin 
has told the story of how he and his wife tray- 
eled from Casabianca to Carthage, almost en- 
tirely by motor. Without writing a formal 
guide book he has revealed the attractiveness 
of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, and in the 
intensely interesting account of his own ex- 
periences he has brought North Africa very 
vividly home to those who can make the journey 
only through his pages, and has at the same 
time given an inviting introduction to those 
who can hope to travel thither. The story of 
excavations in various parts and of archeeolog- 
ical discoveries is interesting, but not more so 
than the descriptions of present-day country 
and people. A brief chapter of general advice 
is important for any who contemplate visiting 
any part of North Africa. 

Swimming Simplified, revised and enlarged, 
by Lyba and Nita Sheffield (A. S. Barnes. 
$2.00). It would be hard to improve upon this 
book, which thoroughly justifies its title. The 
descriptions and illustrations are clear and ex- 
cellent. Beginner, amateur and experienced 
swimmer will all find it valuable. It is the 
best book of swimming of which we know, not 
excepting the good book by Corson, also pub- 
lished by Barnes. 


Presbyterian Youth Publications 

Manual of the Presbyterian Program for 
Young People (Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 60 cents). A definite state- 
ment of ideals and principles which should be 
basie to the church’s work with youth. The 
second half deals with ways in which various 
organizations may carry out the program. 

Year-Book of the Presbyterian Program for 
Young People (Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 30 cents). An outline of the 
study program, of service objectives, of finan- 
cial goals, and of worship plans prepared for 
Presbyterian youth for the year 1927-28. 


Intermediate and Senior Societies (Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Edueation. 25 
cents). A general statement of some of the 


functions of a young people’s society in the 


Pa 
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church, particularly as it fits into the general 
organizational program of the Presbyterian 
church. : HOUT STSs 


Worship and Drama 

A Church School Book of Prayer and Praise, 
by Maurice Clarke, with preface by John W. 
Suter, Jr. (Morehouse Publishing Co. $.80). 
This book contains eight orders of service for 
worship, adapted for use with junior and senior 
pupils in the church school. In the preface, 
Mr. Suter commends the work because it has 
the two “most important essentials in 2 service 
of worship,’ reverence and reality. We agree 
with this statement and most heartily commend 
the book to those who wish to dignify and en- 
rich the worship of the Sunday school, some- 
thing that is all too sadly needed. ~ * 

Dramatic Activities for Young People, by 
Grace Sloan Overton (The Century Co.). Four 
dramatic worship services by a writer who com- 
bines thorough knowledge of her art with the 
skill born of practical experience. Two of these 
services are for Haster and Christmas, a third 
is a fine interpretation of the message of Amos, 
and the fourth is a Masque for Mothers’ and 
Daughters’ Week. The productions are all 
short and do not require elaborate stage setting 
or scenery. Mrs, Overton has given us some- 
thing of which there is much need, dramatiza- 
tions that are truly artistic and yet simple 
enough for use in the average church. 

H. W. G. 


Of Missionary Interest 

From Every Tribe and Nation, by Belle M. 
Brain (Revell. $1.50). Recalling an earlier 
book, Fifty Missionary Stories, this is adver- 
tised as a collection of fifty new missionary 
stories. Each story is brief and may be read 
or told in five minutes. The unique feature of 
this collection is that the stories are not about 
missionaries from the West but about our fel- 
low-Christians of so-called mission lands. We 
ought to know more about them. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many of the stories are weak- 
ened by a paragraph of moralizing at the end. 

Sona Mona Singh, by Lucia A, Parkhurst 
(Abingdon Press. 50 cents). A collection of 
eight short stories for children, written as bed- 
time stories. These are really descriptions of 
missionary work rather than stories in the true 
sense of the word. 

Please Stand By, by Margaret Applegarth 
(Central Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions. 75 cents). This is the Cen. 
tral Committee’s “Junior book” for the present 
year. By means of an imaginary radio the 
author introduces the reader to various types 
of missionary service. First we “listen in’ tc 
selected words from the New Testament that 
give us the challenge. We then hear of the 
needs of the world, and of the efforts of many 
toward the Christian ideal of peace and gooc 


will. dip, lo. ve 
Raj, Brigand Chief, by Amy Carmichae 
(Revell. $2.50). A remarkable story, de 


scribed as a true record, of a modern Robi 
Hood in Southern India. Driven into brigand 
age by persecution Raj proved an unusua 
highwayman, preserving a sense of characte 
and justice, robbing the rich, but exercisin: 
generosity to the poor. His conversion t 
Christianity brought a somewhat triumphan 
note into the life of a man who suffered mor 
injustice than he wrought, but it did not sav 
him from a tragic end which he met heroicall} 
(Continued on page 115) 
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| A Prayer 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Lord, for all those labels we 
Wear with such complacency— 
| “Modernist,” “Conservative,” 

Smile in pity—and forgive! 

Through our different thinkings, we 

“Seek a country,” pant for Thee, 

Grope and stumble in the dust. 

Pardon every harsh distrust, 

Pity each poor quirk and twist, 

“Liberal,” “Fundamentalist,” 

Children, both, of Thee, forlorn 

Till thine image shall be born 

In us. Hasten, Lord, the day 

When “Our Father,” we can say. 

% ¥ 
Most of us are willing to emulate the apostolic ex- 

perience in knowing how to abound, but we shrink from 
the apostolic discipline of suffering need. Yet both 
experiences have to do with a sound sense of values. 


Was This a Hoax? 


HOSE who have known of the outbreak of emotional 

and strange religious experience associated with 
Joanna Southcott at the end of the eighteenth century 
in England, will be interested in the opening of a box, 
sealed for 113 years, which the servant girl prophetess 
left to be opened under certain conditions. 
conditions were that the box should be opened in a 
period of national distress and in the presence of twenty- 
four bishops. Fewer than that number were present 
when the box was opened on July 11 in London, though 
Prof. A. M. Low and the Bishop of Grantham were in 
the company. The contents of the box included a pistol, 
a diary for 1715, a puzzle, a child’s nightcap, a dice 
box, a lottery ticket, several coins, and some books, in- 
cluding manuscript notes of a book by Richard Brothers, 
Joanna’s rival. 

Almost a page is devoted to Joanna Southcott and 
the Southcottians in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. Her fantastic revelations and claims brought 
her a considerable number of followers during her life- 
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time, and in some form or other the movement has con- 
tinued to have disciples, even gaining some followers in 
America. Alas for credulity! It is stated that a fol- 
lower of Joanna, who was present at the opening of the 
box, indignantly exclaimed that it was the wrong box. 


Creative Criticism 

RITICISM, rightly understood and applied, is poten- 

tially one of the greatest agents for good which 
human society has. In religion, in art, in literature, 
and in the trades and professions it is a stimulus and a 
guide. Criticism has always suffered from incomplete 
analysis and unintelligent application. We have often 
employed it as a kind of vivisection of contemporary 


thinking. It has usually been anatomical and destruc- 
tive. A higher ideal for criticism is described in a recent 


issue of the Saturday Review of Literature: 


In our highly mechanized American civilization the 
nation is as constantly under the bombardment of ideas 
in times of peace as in times of war, with this difference 
—that when the combat is on, propaganda is concentrated 
toward one end and when it is not, it takes a hundred 
directions. It becomes, then, the critic’s primary busi- 
ness—and in this sense the novelist may be critic quite 
as much as the student of literature—from the welter of 
activity about him to isolate those manifestations which 
make for permanent good or ill, and in season and out to 
wage a lusty fight for or against them. 

“The business of intelligent criticism,” said William 
C. Brownell, perhaps the most intelligent critic America 
has ever produced, “is to be in touch with everything.” 
The true critic interprets, not dissects, and the value of 
his criticism is in direct proportion to the penetration 
of his analysis beneath the shifting impulses and senti- 
ments of the moment. Out of disorder he must bring 
order; he must so present life that it has pattern, pur: 
pose, and if not reason, direction. He must snatch for 
himself from the apparent contradictions and meaning- 
lessness of existence a philosophy of human action, and 
he must so interpret it as to persuade his fellows that if 
society is to endure it must establish certain indestruc- 
tible ideals and steer its course by their light. He will 
need all the resources that learning and understanding 
can offer to inform his writing so that it passes from 
analysis to synthesis. 


In religion and in church life a similar struggle is 
going on. The critic here, too, must single out those 
vital essentials of human life, interpret them, and then 
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fight for them. The truly religious thinker, even more 
than the critic, ought also ‘to be in touch with every- 
thing,” including the highest values in life. More than 
reformulated doctrines, better administrated church life, 
and a more fully thought-out philosophy of religion is 
needed before we shall succeed in bringing people to see 
the supreme value of the few guiding principles of life. 
It is a matter of critical insight and of the critic’s ability 
to make others see what he sees. Jesus was a master in 
this, and every teacher might covet having men say of 
his teaching, as men said in listening to Jesus, “We 
never saw it after this fashion.” 


Incense of Sacrifice 


N unusual event occurred recently in Paris when 

nineteen million francs in securities were burned in 
the great blast furnace of the government mint. Solemn 
ceremonies accompanied the burning, which was attended 
by officials of state. These securities were turned over 
to the government by various holders as a voluntary 
contribution to aid in the recovery of the franc. Lists 
for this purpose were opened a year ago, during the 
financial crisis. The obligation for which the securities 
represented had already been canceled and the destruc- 
tion of the documents was an official symbol of the com- 
pleteness of their surrender. 

% ¥ 

Not being a golfer, the Editor may, without a qualm, 
pass on for the benefit and tantalization of other golfers 
the interesting news that at Greensboro, Vt., in match 
play, recently, Dr. Stockdale, our “Spiritual Tonic” con- 
tributor, made a hole in one. 


Right, Not Might, in China 

eS view of the attitude and temper of pre-war Germany, 

as well as in view of many other things, certain state- 
ments in No. 5 of New China, published by Chinese stu- 
dents in America, are interesting and enlightening. This 
number was published last May, but through some over- 
sight we failed to see it at the time. Though belated, 
its statements are still important. 

Remarking that evidently it was the policy of British 
Imperialists to provoke some incident which might com- 
pel more drastic action through intervention by Great 
Britain, and stating also that propaganda for this end 
was not likely to succeed unless similar propaganda 
should reverse President Coolidge’s policy of non-inter- 
vention by the United States, New China says: 

What is the situation along the Yangtze? German 
ships, be it noticed, make the trip up the river entirely 
unmolested—though they are protected only by announce- 
ments of their nationality painted on their sides. There 
is not a single German gunboat in Chinese waters, not 
a single German soldier on Chinese soil, yet the entire 
German colony of about two hundred and fifty, including 
women and children, remain at Hankow, a situation 
which is paralleled at every other spot where American 
and British claim the situation is so “serious” as to 
compel evacuation. As a result of this Germans are 
securing the trade of the entire Valley. 

The explanation is simple. Germany has revised the 
treaties which ex-Kaiser William II forced the Chinese 
government to sign in the last century. Britain and 
America, who secured their “rights” in the same way, 
still refuse to do this. 


The same number republishes the statement of Mrs. 
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John E. Williams and her daughter, issued the previous | 
week by the Publicity Department of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. Following | 
Dr. Williams’ tragic death, Mrs. Williams and her daugh- 
ter made this statement, as follows: 

To us the most impressive thing in the whole incident 
in Nanking was the great love and instant response of 
all Chinese students, Faculty, Christians, and servants, — 
The news of the death of Dr. Williams within ten min- 
utes was all over the city, and with one accord they 
sprang into action as though an electric shock had gone 
through the entire community, and by their sacrifice of 
self and money and clothes, and even at the risk of all 
their lives, they tried to save the other foreigners. . .. 

We believe in the Nationalist cause... . In it we 
see the only possibility for a united country, and believe 
that China ean work it out without intervention, and 
always we have absolute faith in the Chinese with whom 
we have worked... . . 

New China declares that this statement by* mother 
and daughter, setting forth their unabated love for the | 
Chinese people despite the unfortunate circumstances 
associated with Dr. Williams’ death, “is a positive dem- 
onstration of the faith and love of a real Christian, a 
statement worthy of the highest respect of the Chinese 
people.” There is much point to the comment with 
which New China closes the reference: 

Why didn’t the foreign correspondents in Shanghai 
cable such an interview to the American press two months 
ago instead of some of the lurid and biased accounts 
which they did send? ; 


Religious Training and the Schools 


EACHERS have of recent years been greatly per- 

plexed as they have seen their responsibility for the 
character training of young people constantly increasing. 
They have realized that the failure of the homes, the 
parents, and often the church, to meet this great duty 
has brought upon them additional duties, for which they 
recognize themselves to be unfitted and which they have 
no adequate facilities to perform. The fact that so many 
schools and educational leaders, however, are coping 
aggressively with this problem with which they ought 
to be helped much more by parents and religious leaders, 
is one of the most assuring evidences of the strength 
and intelligence in our present-day educational system. 

Dr. Edward W. Stitt, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, in a recent newspaper article, 
emphasized the fact that education in the public schools 
will not itself be sufficient to develop in boys and girls 
the desired qualities making for good citizenship, social 
interests, and character. He continued: 

There is also a need of effective character training 
which shall be not only the duty of the teacher, but also 
of the clergymen and of the parents as well. For many 
years, it was considered that in the schools character 
training should be taught incidentally and by the high 
standards of personality set by our teachers. In recent 
years, however, there has been a strong movement toward 
a graded plan, by means of which every teacher through- 
out the grades will have assigned definite tasks in char- 
acter training and citizenship. In order to do this, we 
must readjust our time schedule, and reduce by a few. 
minutes each day the time allotted for some other sub- 
ject. If the present plans of the character committee 
assisting in the revision of our course of study in this 
city (New York) are endorsed by the Board of Super- 
intendents, fifteen minutes of each school day will be 
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jziven to systematic training in morals. In Boston, Los 
jAngeles, Salt Lake City, and other places, there are 
already in use complete courses in character develop- 
“jnent, arranged for the eight years of elementary schools. 
Devotion to duty becomes as important as decimals, and 
“Bervice ranks with spelling as a school need. 

Such plans attempt in a very definite and discerning 
Ib ay to cope with a real problem. Too long have stu- 
jdents been unconsciously led to feel that assignments 
were ends in themselves and that they were not being 
done for some great purpose. It is not enough for 
students to be at school every day on time, in good 
health, and with lessons prepared. The full training 
necessary for a well-rounded life is not procured simply 
jby carefully following a series of lessons through a 
jnumber of days. When the young people are led to see 
those high purposes and values toward which the home, 
| their parents, and their church and school are leading 
| them, we shall have the development of a new and more 
effective practice in education. 
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We Stand Committed 


HERE is a danger that Congregationalists may regard 
z the significance of movements toward Christian co- 
operation and unity too much in the light of an ultimate 
issue of the movements which depends upon the decision 
of others. It is important to realize that, quite apart 
from what others may decide to do, these movements, the 
discussions that have taken place, and the decisions that 
have been rendered have profound significance as indi- 
cating the present condition, spirit and temper of the 
Congregational fellowship and the nature and conditions 
of the future life and progress of our churches. 

The pleasure that it would give many Congregation- 
alists, should the Universalist Convention approve of the 

_ Joint Statement as completely as did the Congregational 
Council at Omaha, would not be greater than the satis- 
faction with which we have seen our own fellowship, 
as we believe finally and irrevocably, committed to all 
that the Joint Statement implies. Whatever our Uni- 
versalist friends may do, or not do, the Omaha Council 
has declared with no uncertain yoice where Congrega- 
tionalists stand and where they are likely to be found 
for the future. 

The Joint Statement, let us point out, is very much 
more than a mere proposed basis of co-operation between 
two denominations. Line by line, sentence by sentence, 
it lays down with fine simplicity of diction, yet with great 
clearness and precision of statement, the facts and con- 
ditions under which Christians of free and- progressive 
spirit, devoted to practical Christian ends, though not 
necessarily of uniform opinion on many matters, might 
establish closer co-operation and possibly organizational 
fellowship. 

For Congregationalists the Joint Statement is not 
a sudden or hastily considered thing; it is the culmina- 
tion of a long process of developments which have been 
recorded in a series of remarkable events and decisions. 
To some of these one could not refer without recalling 
unpleasant and intense controversies the effects of which 
may not have entirely disappeared in some minds. But 
the outstanding fact is that the issue of these contro- 

_versies has all been in one direction, and that once the 
Congregational fellowship has made an advance there 
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has been no retreat. Hume, of India, about whom one of 
these most intense and most regrettable controversies 
raged, is now a most honored veteran of our fellowship, 
beloved by all alike for his high character and service. 
An honored ex-Moderator of the National Council, still 
holding high official position in our fellowship, recently 
spoke of “Stockholm” representing conference on life 
and work rather than “Lausanne” representing confer- 
ence on faith and order, as the thing that vitally appealed 
to our fellowship—though Congregationalists will meet 
all that Lausanne represents in the spirit of courtesy, 
good fellowship and hope. 

The distinctive thing about the Joint Statement is 
the way in which it emphasizes vital Christian experi- 
ence and Christianity as a way of life, above all empha- 
sis hitherto laid upon historic and theological distinc- 
tions. Ags some readers may not have the Joint State- 
ment at hand (published in full in The Congregationalist 
of Feb. 17, 1927) we quote the salient paragraphs:. 

We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity is 
a common acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way 
of life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme pur- 
pose to do the will of God as revealed in him and to co- 
operate as servants of the kingdom for which he lived and 
died. Assent to an official creed is not essential. Within 
the circle of fellowship created by loyalty to the common 
Master there may exist differences of theological opinion. 
With that primary loyalty affirmed, such differences need 
not separate; rather, indeed, if the mind of the Master 
controls, they may enrich the content of faith and experi- 
ence; and if it does not control, theological agreements 
will not advance the Christian cause. “Religion today 
does not grow in the soil of creeds.” 

The unity of a common loyalty to the Christian way 
of life is already a fact, to which the high task in which 
we are now engaged is witness. 

The implications of this statement are plain. It 
means first of all that Congregationalists are not greatly 
interested in establishing larger unity and fellowship on 
the basis of new standards of dogmatic orthodoxy, no 
matter how “liberal” or “advanced” these may be. The 
effect of this Joint Statement is not to create or express 
a movement that leans chiefly toward radicalism. It is 
as much interested in preserving in a free and liberal 
fellowship the rightful place of those of conservative 
view and temper who are none the less devoted to the 
practical ends of Christianity, who view Christianity as 
primarily a way of life and who are willing to join with 
others in a broad and large-minded fellowship of love. 
The Congregational fellowship in recent years has exem- 
plified the possibility of men of widely diverse views and 
emphases in theology working together in mutual respect 
and in loyalty to ultimate and common ends. We believe 
that we speak for many of the freest-minded and most 
progressive in our fellowship when we say that there is 
no disposition to renounce this ideal of variety in unity. 
Even those Congregationalists who are the most radical 
in thought and temper have little interest in the estab- 
lishing of a new “liberal” sect. They want to see the love 
and liberalism of Christianity manifest in a broad basis 
of unity and co-operation that looks to the future with- 
out unduly and unnecessarily destroying the roots in the 
past. 

The other implication of the Joint Statement is 
equally clear. It suggests that it is a bad use of creed 
and theology to limit the freedom of Christian life and 
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its expression. It suggests that even in theology and 
dogmatic faith we have not hitherto put first things first. 
The Joint Statement aims at precisely this, and it hits 
the mark. We are aware of those who say that when 
all these pleasant things about co-operation and unity 
have been uttered, and Christianity has been commended 
as a way of life, metaphysical and theological distinctions 
and differences do count. To this our reply is, as it 
has been, that, if God is love, love is a theology, and if 
Christians in various ways and by various means and 
processes of thought and experience have come to the 
conclusion that God is love it is about time for them 
to express their theology in practice. Once the effort 
to do that is sufficiently definite it will be discovered 
that the simple theology of Jesus and the Christian way 
of life are one. i 

It is toward the recognition of that, and the practice 
of it, that the Joint Statement tends. If it be in the 
conception of some a backward tendency this cannot 
alter our essential purpose. It is to this great end that 
the Congregational fellowship stands committed. It is 
in harmony with the deepest and most essential aspects 
of our life and history. It is the climax of half a cen- 
tury of definite development through controversy, criti- 
cism, inquiry and struggle. But it indicates where we 
stand, and where we will be found regardless of what 
others may determine as the course for themselves. 

% ¥ 

In a letter accompanying the poem A Prayer, which 
stands at the head of the editorial columns in this issue, 
Mrs. Woods states the fact, interesting to ourselves, that 
the poem was written after reading the Editor’s personal 
letter to “B,” in the correspondence columns in The 
Congregationalist of July 14, 1927. 


Suppose ! 

UPPOSE that you were a preacher or a teacher or 

an editor, and that the same mail brought you letters 
from people who know dogmatically just how preachers 
should preach and how teachers should teach and how 
editors should write, and who are perfectly sure just 
what ought to be done, both in general and in every 
situation, for the furtherance of truth and for the sal: 
vation of the world! What would you do? 

If you were sensible and open-minded you would seek 
to avail yourself of counsel and criticism, for your en- 
lightenment, and for the more effective carrying on of 
your work. It is only an unusually wise man, or a 
fool, who will not listen to what other people say. 

But suppose your correspondents offered diametri- 
cally opposite advice; the one telling you that all the 
present-day trouble and unsettlement and doubt and 
unbelief come from inquiry and criticism, that the one 
thing needful for preacher and teacher and editor is just 
to emphasize the old things in the old ways, and that 
any departure from what our fathers have believed is 
putting the Church in danger; the other telling you that 
all the trouble lies in the fact that preacher and teacher 
and editor are not meeting open-mindedly and honestly 
the situation that exists, and that if the Church is to 
succeed in its work and win the masses of those who are 
outside of it or who have dropped away from it, those 
who represent the Church must interpret old truth in 


the light of new facts! What would you do? You can- 
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not follow the advice of the Fundamentalist and at the 
same time achieve the results that the Modernist thinks | 


Modernist, really meeting the new age of scientific fact, 
or assumption, of doubt and inquiry, and at the same 
time satisfy the Fundamentalist. In fact, a fairly large 
amount of the trouble in the Church today .arises be- 
cause some are trying to do just these two things at the 
same time. 

If the preacher or teacher or editor be greatly con- 
cerned about satisfying his counselor .or critic, he is” 
going to have a mighty difficult time. All that he can” 
do is to listen to the counsel, and then go his own way. 
It may be that he will realize that there is help in many 
and diverse counsels as long as he does pursue his own 
course; that the man whose business it is to deal with 
truth is dealing with many types of mind and temper; 
that Conservatism has a great work to do im uhaking 
old truth so plain and simple that even the Modernist 
must recognize its value; and that Modernism has 
likewise a great task in making new facts and new in- 
terpretations so clear that the Conservative may discover 
that the old truth, that to him is so clear and unshak- 
able, still stands in the light of new facts, though it 
may be that one must see it from a new angle and in 
a new light. 

What is clear, however, is that in the multitude or 
conflict of counsels and counselors in the modern day, 
the minister, be he preacher, teacher, or editor, can find 
little real help. The variety and conflict of the coun- 
sels only help to reveal to him the factors and problems 
that enter into his task. All he can do in the last 
analysis is to look into his own soul, to look with cour- 
age and such knowledge and vision as he can acquire at 
the world around him, and in all things looking up to 
God for guidance and strength, go ahead and do his own 
work in his-own way. The counsels and criticisms that 
are most helpful are those that recognize this ultimate 
fact, that give to preacher, teacher, and editor the con- 
sciousness of the prayerful sympathy of those who are 
interested in his work and the strong encouragement to 
pursue his own course as one who seeks, above all things, 
God’s guidance and help. 

We say these things largely out of regard for the 
problems of preacher and teacher. An editor, of course, 
is fair game for everybody. It is the privilege of every 
reader to take a pot shot at him; that is what an editor 
is for. Happy is the editor who quickly learns that 
that is part of the game, and whose sense of humor is 
sharp enough to enable him to enjoy his weekly adventure. 

The editor of The Congregationalist has occasionally 
had a little fun in taking two letters that express con- 
flicting and very dogmatic comment on the same matter, 
and instead of answering the letters, simply sending each 
correspondent the other’s comment. We have often pic- 
tured to ourselves what a joyful time might be had if 
the types of Congregationalists that a single mail often 
reveals could all be brought into the narrow limits of 
the editorial sanctum and have a free hand in shaping 
the next week’s paper. We are not sure whether the 
issue would be delightfully colorful and unusually in- 
teresting, or whether it would simply resemble a patch. 
work crazy quilt. 
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From Our Western Editor 


Flowers Now 


MDEOPLE sometimes accuse us ministers of having for 
t our creed, consciously or unconsciously, “Do as I say 
ind not as I do.” This is a creed easily adopted by 
ther folks as well as by ministers. Perhaps it is one 
f the besetting sins of ministers to tell other people 
hat to do and then not attempt seriously to live up to 
heir own instructions. In an editorial last winter I 
rged that we “Say it with flowers NOW,” and quite a 
pumber of people have commended the editorial. Iam now 
‘proceeding to live up to that injunction in this article. 
Two people who received a great deal of notice at the 
National Council Meeting at Omaha were Rey. and Mrs. 
{Harmon Bross of Lincoln, Neb. Dr. Bross was the old- 
Jest living graduate of Chicago Seminary present at the 
/banquet at the Council held in honor of the unveiling 
lof the portrait of Pres. Ozora S. Davis. Dr. and Mrs. 
| Bross are such fine representatives of the Congregational 
|ministry that I am taking the privilege of introducing 
them to all our constituency. 

Dr. Bross was born in Montezuma, N. Y., in 1835. His 
parents moved to Michigan when he was six months old. 
He received his education in the public schools and at 
Hillsdale College. He then taught a number of years in 

the public schools, during which time he studied theology 
and was licensed to preach. He became pastor at Som- 
erset, Mich., in 1862. When Lincoln called for 300,000 
volunteers Dr. Bross helped to raise Company G, 18th 
Michigan Volunteers, and was commissioned by the War 
Governor, Austin Blair, a second lieutenant. 

He served throughout the war with honor, and then 
took the full course at Chicago Seminary. During the 
years of his studies he was pastor of the church at 
Millburn, Ill. He then served the church at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, for seven years, and the one at Crete, Neb., eleven 
years. He then became general missionary or superin- 
tendent of Congregational work for Nebraska, Black Hills, 
and Central Wyoming, and served twenty-two years. A 
large number of churches were organized during his 
administration, among them Hermosa in the Black Hills, 
where President Coolidge is now worshiping. He gave 
up the superintendency in 1906 and was pastor in Wahoo 
for seven years. 
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He retired from active service in 1913 and has since 
been aiding his Grand Army comrades in the office of 
the assistant adjutant general at Lincoln. He was mar- 
ried, in 1865, to Lydia M. Johnson, and the family has 
numbered eight children, of whom four are still living. 
The oldest son, who died three years ago, was for many 
years on the Portland Oregonian, and was also an edi- 
torial writer for the Indianapolis Star. The youngest 
daughter is the wife of Rev. A. F. Newell, pastor at 
Blair, Neb. During his superintendency he found an ac- 
tive helper in Mrs. Bross, who organized women’s asso- 
ciations throughout this territory and helped to initiate 
various church activities. They live happily in their 
little home at Lincoln. 

This is a remarkable record, both in the length of 
service rendered and the high level maintained. Dr. Bross 
has kept up with the thinking of the time, and in both 
pastorate and superintendency has been a leader. He 
and Mrs. Bross have profoundly influenced the lives of 
a great many young people, and have undoubtedly brought 
a number of men into the ministry. Dr. Bross’ leader- 
ship has been characterized by sanity, by the sacrificial 
spirit, and a deep religious feeling. At 92 years of age 
he is still going strong. The brief address that he made 
at the alumni gathering indicated that he is still strong 
in thought and in voice. What can be more beautiful in 
life than the career of these two veterans of the cross 
who have given so many years of devoted service! 


More Flowers 


Rev. E. A. Paddock was born at Wauwatosa, Wis., 
in*1843. He graduated at Oberlin College in 1872, 
studied at Union Seminary for two years, and graduated 
front Oberlin Seminary in 1876. After several pastor- 
ates, he found himself at Third Church, Denver, Col., 
about 40 years ago. He was a husky young fellow, and 
so found the life of Denver somewhat tame. A brother 
minister who had been pioneering in Idaho wrote that 
there were whole counties in that section without any 
religious work at all, and that a man looking for trouble 
could easily be accommodated. Paddock, Caleb like, was 
looking for a land with giants to be conquered, so he 
forthwith resigned and went up to spy out the land. 

After some years’ work in various churches, he drifted 


(Continued on page 115) 


Fammon’s 
Bross. Dr. 


Gammon wrote to us that a picture of Mr. 
Paddock was being forwarded, but it has evi- 
dently been delayed in the mails as it had not 
arrived at the time of going to press. We hope 
to present it to our readers in next week’s 
issue. The Editor of The Congregationalist, 
while at Omaha, had very pleasant associa- 
tions with Dr. and Mrs. Bross, but, apart from 
the fact that the matter is in our Western Hdi- 
tor’s territory, the fact that it was under Dr. 
Bross’ superintendeney that Dr. Gammon en- 
tered the ministry has made it very fitting that 
he should bear this tribute to these heroic 
veterans. Dr. Bross told with amused interest. 
at Omaha, how on the day when Dr. Gammon 
had come to his home to see him about going 
to the mission field, Mrs. Bross had eried at 
the prospect of a young man being sent forth 
to the trials and hardships of a home-missionary 
field. 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


Too Serious to Be 
Trusted to Generals 


| 1914 Premier Clemenceau said: “This war is far 
too serious to be entrusted to the generals.” Lord Lee 
of the British Admiralty has just said that the question 
of relations between England and America involved in 
the discussions at the limitation of arms conference in 
Geneva is far too serious to be left to naval experts. 
Fortunately, this idea seems to be growing in acceptance 
among our national leaders. There is much reason to 
suppose that President Coolidge thinks the question of 
our relations to Mexico, China, and Japan too serious 
to be entrustéd to military or naval experts, or even to 
the business interests and the lawyers. It can be safely 
entrusted only to the awakened conscience of our funda- 
mentally Christian nation. “The Kingdom comes” not 
with observation, frequently, but by a leavening of the 
whole national attitude toward people of another nation 
or another race through a new conscience. There is 
evidence that Americans are developing a new conscience 
in international relations. 


Our Two Million 
Migrant Workers 


UMMERTIME is the time when attention of those 

interested in a better America should be called to 
our migrant family of over two million people. It results 
from seasonal and casual labor conditions. Almost every 
kind of industrial enterprise in the country includes 
some migrant workers, and more particularly are these 
found among the following: lumbering, mining, fishing, 
oyster gathering, shrimp gathering, manufacturing, har- 
vesting, beet growing, onion growing, citrus fruit har- 
vesting, asparagus harvesting, apple harvesting, farm- 
ing, and canning. With the migrant workers go hordes 
of children—homeless, schoolless, churchless, growing 
up in our modern America almost totally ignorant, men- 
tally and spiritually, with no comprehension of national 
ideals. Farm and cannery migrant work appeals most 
to the family, for the man and his wife and every child, 
even the tiniest tot, can be employed. Migrant work 
stretches from ocean to ocean, from the north woods 
to the gulf. The season in this type of work varies from 
six to ten weeks; then the family must move on. 


Migrants’ Needs Discovered 
Recently; Met Partially 
HE Church may be said to have discovered this par- 
ticular human need only seven years ago, but since 
that time a good deal has been done, and fortunately it 
has been done interdenominationally with thirteen fel- 
lowships, including our own, sharing the work. Con- 
gregationally, we are making a contribution of about 
twelve hundred dollars a year and supplying certain 


needs of some of the stations which have been established 
in the areas where the need is greatest. Each station has 
three workers responsible for first aid, day nursery, play- 
ground, cooking, handwork, religious education, lessons 
in sanitation and citizenship. Since all nationalities are 
included in the American migrant groups, it represents 
the coalescing of so-called home and foreign missionary 
work. The farm and cannery migrant committee, on 
which Mrs. D. Foster Updike, Associate Secretary of the 
Commission on Missions, is a member, has made the fol- 
lowing very good suggestions as to what we ought, col- 
lectively, to try to do: 


1. Raise the standard among employers for camp 


- sanitation, recreation, and health service. Day nurseries 


should be carried on at the expense of employers and 
workers jointly. 

2. Co-operate with chambers of commerce and other 
advertising bodies, many of which are already interested 
in this problem. 

3. Inform people by movies, newspapers, etc., of the | 
folly of leaving home without definite destination, capi- 
tal, or job. 

4. Educate private citizens regarding the danger of 
pauperizing people by giving without investigation. 

5. Investigate seasonal work in your own community. 

6. Enlist the interest of fact-finding organizations to 
ascertain the exact status of seasonal employment. 

7. Know your own state child labor laws. Use your 
vote for their enforcement, if they protect—for their re- 
peal, if they do not. 


Armenian Congregational Churches 
in Russia Growing 

EV. HARRISON A. MAYNARD of Smyrna writes 

of the American Board work in the Russian Cau- 
casus: “I receive semi-monthly reports and a good many 
letters besides those from the four preachers in the 
Caucasus whom the Board partly supports. The work, 
which is self-governing and nearly self-supporting, was 
of spontaneous origin in the forties, began through the 
open-minded reading and teaching of the Scriptures by 
an Armenian vartabet. For a short time fifty years ago 
missionaries of the Eastern Turkey Mission used to visit 
the churches, but were finally given to understand by the 
Russian government that they were not needed. Again, 
during the war, missionaries of the Board came in con- 
tact with them and have since given more or less help 
which the hardships of the war made very necessary... . 
They have been entirely cut off from missionary contact. 
Possibly this was just what was necessary to call out. 
their own initiative. Certainly they are alive, active, and 
growing. They have secured permission for their preach- 
ers to hold religious services in places outside their own 
towns.” 
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Have Trebled in 
Four Years 


= HEN, last year,” Mr. Maynard continues, “the 

‘moderate spirit entering Bolshevism brought about 
a law for the registration of religious societies of any size 
in any place, the Armenian Congregationalists had fifteen 
or more places ready for registration. This was about 
three times as many as existed four years ago. .. . They 
are supporting a lay evangelist who is a tinner by trade, 
but who finds time to do a tremendous lot of touring at 
week-ends. At considerable expense and a tremendous 
amount of labor, they get out a bi-weekly mimeographed 
sheet reporting the progress of the work in the various 
villages, information being supplied by all the preachers, 
this evangelist, and correspondents from various places. 
I receive a copy of this sheet, as well as much other 
mimeographed material. The impression made on one is 
that the interest is increasing. One cause of it is the 
new and helpful fellowship established with many other 
groups who have suffered so terribly in recent years, and 
whose life is still a hard struggle, although the bare 
necessities of life are still available. They have felt 
alone, forsaken of God and man. Now they find friends, 
and these friends put them in touch with a greater Friend. 
‘I remembered the words of our Lord,’ writes their Evan- 
zelist, ‘who says, “I do not leave you comfortless.” ’ They 
seem to find much comfort and inspiration in the Lord’s 
Supper which is often mentioned in their reports and 
letters.” 


An Old, Old Story 
Up-to-Date 

T has become an old story in most religious journals 

interested in world progress to tell how much of this 

world’s goods we moderns put into the luxury column. 
The subject is old and hackneyed, and we may be aware 
that figures are not always representative of facts which 
we can safely analyze. It is, nevertheless, a good plan 
to remind ourselves now and then how much money we 
do put into things that could be dispensed with. A list 
has just been published in the Journal of the National 
Educational Association, compiled on the basis of es- 
timates of the United States Treasury Department for 
1924, showing the following astounding total: tobacco, 
$1,847,000,000; theaters, movies, etc., $934,000,000; soft 
drinks and ice cream, $820,000,000; candy, $689,000,000 ; 
jewelry, $453,000,000; sporting goods, toys, etc., $431,000,- 
000; perfumes and cosmetics, $261,000,000; chewing gum, 
$87,000,000—a total of $5,522,000,000. We might go on 
to estimate what portion of this was probably expended 
by Congregationalists, and the only reason for not doing 
so is the discouraging feeling which then comes over one 
as one contemplates the contrast between this scale of 
expenditure and what we consider adequate for the sup- 
port of the Christian churches. 


North China Congregationalists Plan 
Translation and Publicity Service 


HE North China Council of the Kung Li Hui (the 
= Congregational Church) has established a translation 
and publicity service which, it is hoped, will be of as- 
sistance in exchanging between American and Chinese 
newspapers and magazines the attitudes of moderation 
and mutual sympathy that are being expressed in both 
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Mr. Wynne Fairfield, 
who enjoys the distinction of being one of the few white 
graduates of a colored university (Howard, in Wash- 
ington), Miss Roisum, a Chinese secretary, and Dr. 
Lucius Porter, who during his recent furlough in America 
was acting head of the Department of Chinese in Colum- 
bia University and is now the very active professor of 
philosophy in the Peking Union University (Yenching), 
constitute the committee in charge. They are translat- 
ing articles from Chinese magazines in order to help the 
American public realize the thoughtful moderate Chinese 
point of view and the reasons why people in China of 
patriotic character are interested in the overthrow of 
conservatism and selfish militarism and in the progress 
of moderate constructive developments in their own 
country. 


Corresponding Group 
Formed in America 


eee same group is interested in securing translations 

of editorials and articles in American newspapers 
and magazines that will demonstrate to the Chinese the 
general friendliness of thoughtful Americans in this 
period of the great China crisis. For this purpose, a 
number of former China missionaries -in this country, 
including the editor of this department, are co-operating 
with the committee in China. In this connection it is 
interesting to quote from a letter by Dr. Porter. “The 
devotion and sacrifice given to the Nationalist cause by 
numbers of Yenching graduates and undergraduates has 
not been paid for by Russian gold, but is an expression of 
the spontaneous and vigorous new patriotism which is 
the distinctive characteristic of young China—a charac- 
teristic which is the direct result of the decades of 
modern education in China.” No one who has followed 
the developments of the last century in China with any 
care can fail to realize that this kind of devotion to the 
rights and welfare of their country has a direct relation 
to the liberating ideas and ideals of the Christian Gospel 
with which younger Chinese have come into intimate con- 
tact through the educational work and church work of the 
Christian bodies carried on in ten thousand centers 
throughout their great land. 


Spartan Qualities of 
Armenian Vartan 


| this department recently there appeared an item 

concerning a young Armenian boy who refused to ac- 
cept the support of a benevolent lady of Australia be- 
cause she insisted that if he were to be educated by her 
he would have to take the name of her husband, who was 
no longer living. We concluded the report, which came 
from an address by Dr. Barton, with the statement that, 
although we did not know, we assumed that when the 
lady heard the story she probably decided to give the boy 
his education, anyway. Now comes a letter from Dr. 
Barton with the following interesting information: “The 
name of the boy who refused to change his name for 
financial support in Syria was Vartan. I failed to say 
that day at the dinner that when his attitude was re- 
ported to the benevolent lady in Australia she immedi- 
ately replied, ‘Let Vartan keep his own name. I will as- 
sume all responsibility for his education and support, just 
the same.” Hurrah for the Australian lady! 
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Releasing Christ’s Message of Life 


An Address at the National Council 


By Rev. O. W. S. McCall, D.D. 


Pastor of First Congregational Church, Berkeley, California 


T is often easier to make one’s ideas 
I clearer if they are illustrated. I am 
going to select an illustration of what I 
want to say from a piece of old literature, 
which, whether sacred or not, is at least 
well known. In the New Testament Jesus 
raises “from the dead” a little girl, Jairus’ 
daughter. I want to use this parabolically. 

First, I want you to listen to the dirge 
rising from the house. The Oriental mourn- 
ers had gathered with their usual noise 
of weeping and despair, for the maiden was 
reported dead. It is worth noticing that 
actually the case was not as hopeless as this 
dirge implied. You may take which testi- 
mony you please, but though they said the 
maiden was dead Jesus repeatedly insisted 
the contrary—‘not dead, but sleepeth,” said 
he. Coma, suspended animation—such things 
are not unknown—the popular diagnosis is 
not competent, and no doubt the Master knew 
better than they. But certainly if anything 
would help this sick girl off the ledge of 
life into the abyss of death it would be this 
despairing moan with which she was sur- 
rounded. If there is any danger in mental 
depression and discouragement these people 
were a peril to her! 

A visitor to our planet, taking note of the 
desperate moral sicknesses of our time 
might also be particularly arrested by the 
wail of despair so common to the twentieth 
century. Mechanistic views of the universe 
and behayioristic psychology have helped 
much toward this. Why should a man try 
to be better than he is? He is only the 
product of conditions that he cannot control. 
If a moth flies into a flame we know it is 
because it must. It is made that way. If 
the eye blinks when it is touched we do not 
blame the eye; neither do we expect it ever 
to do anything else. All we are, we are told, 
is the result of similar stimulus. We react; 
we cannot help reacting. We are neither to 
be praised nor blamed for it. Men must 
philosophically assent to the fading of their 
idealism, to being mastered by evil habits. 
There is neither virtue nor sin, there is only 
stimulus and reaction. So the fatalistic wail 
goes on. 

Listen to Dr. Edgar Pierce of Harvard in 
his Philosophy of Character: 

If you will read with some slight amount 
of care Main Street and Babbitt, by Sinclair 
Lewis; Certain People of Importance, by 
Kathleen Norris; Cytherea, by Josepb Her- 
gesheimer ; Lillian, by Arnold Bennett ; Simon 
Called Peter, by Robert Keable; Saint 
Teresa, by Henry Sydnor Harrison; The 
Cathedral, by Hugh Walpole; and The Re- 
search Magnificent, by H. G. Wells, you will 
become tolerably well acquainted with the 
morals and ideals of at least certain classes 
of the society in which we live. You will 
find some evidence of a disgust with this 
society,. but you will find little or no sug- 
gestion of a remedy. You will find that 
our novelists have drawn a fairly accurate 
picture of modern life, a life built largely 
on prejudice, selfishness, vanity, ignorance, 
lust; full of material prosperity, but tragic, 
empty, without meaning, even sinister. It 
is a picture of a seething mass of humanity 


moved by primal impulses to feed, to rule, 
to propagate, disturbed by knowledge that 
these alone are insufficient for human needs, 
but not yet conscious of the ways and means 
to satisfy these needs; for conventional re- 
ligion is shown to be insufficient, science is 
hopeless. It is a picture of a society with 
all its veneer of civilization but little re- 
moved from the life of beasts, without pur- 
pose, without conscious direction, without 
articulate ideal. Of course, there are indi- 
vidual exceptions, and human nature is ca- 
pable of more than this. The story of the 
World War has shown what it will do when 
it believes. Is there nothing in which we 
may permanently. believe and for which we 
may strive? Nothing worth while? 


And he adds: 


The chief proximate causes of this unfor- 
tunate fall from grace are the rapid spread 
of skeptical philosophic ideas brought about 
by philosophic criticism, by the mechanistic 
philosophy of science, by the general ten- 


dency to materialism resulting from the 
great industrial development of recent 
years, by reflection on orthodox religion 
forced upon many uncritical minds, espe- 
cially by the stupendous misery of the 


World War. 

Is it all as bad as men say? Is it useless 
to hope for improvement? If it is futile to 
hope, let us give ourselves to the funeral 
dirge, for nothing else is left to us! But if 
our despair is overdone, if powers of recoy- 
ery or redemption are in us yet, if a man 
nay be better than he is and need not ac- 
cept the tyranny either of heredity, or en- 
vironment, or both—if a man be “not dead, 
but sleepeth’—then I say that if anything 
will help him down and damn him to his 
worst and shut him in a grave forever, it 
will be, unless he escapes it, this disastrous 
wail of despair, this funeral dirge, that sur- 
rounds us so dispiritingly today. 

Into this scene walked Jesus—wholly out 
of joint with it, from the beginning. The 
first words that he spoke were in antithesis 
to their wailing. They were words of hope. 
So they “laughed him to scorn.’ It is a 
short way we have with him! The only 
claim to cleverness possessed by some people 
is that they have gibed at a great man. As 
a New Zealand poet has it: 

Poor souls with stunted vision 

Oft measure giants by their narrow guage; 
The poisoned shafts of falsehood and derision 
Are oft impelled ’gainst those who mold the 

age. 
“Verily wisdom will die with you!” we may 
say of some of our bright scoffers. 

Was there none to suspect that perhaps 
he saw deeper than most? He was even then 
fresh from healing a desperate case and 
rumor of him and his power was through- 
out all the land. Was there none to think 
it possible that he before all people had a 
right to come with promise of life? 

We think we can explain today, somewhat 
at least, the methods, the mental laws, by 
which he healed. This worries some, I hardly 
know why. Perhaps they feel that it ex- 
cludes God. I propose to you that for all 
we can prove to the contrary, there is ample 
room for God in the mere matter of driving 


your automobile. Even if you can expla 
all the interrelation of machinery, yet t 
whole question of electric energy remai 
dark with mystery. Everything shades ¢ 
into the unknown, and always God mig 
be somewhere there. 

But the great thing to be said of Jesus 
that he got results. Those results were | 
a kind to give the lie to human hopelessnes 

Still, wherever Jesus walks within sour 
of our depressing dirge of despair about ou 
selves, he shows himself to be in sharp co 
trast with it. Ere we “laugh him to scorn 
let us recall that perchance he speaks wi 
authority, he who comes with the Jong rep 
tation of the centuries upon him-—reput 
tion for redemptions and resurrections fro 
the dead. “Wherever I go, thank God,” cri 
Paul, “he makes my life a constant pageal 
of triumph in Christ, diffusing the perfun 
of his knowledge everywhere by me.” 
pageant of triumph! Had Paul heard of t] 
return of Scipio Africanus from the oye 
throw of Carthage? At any rate, he has ; 
mind the mighty spectacle of a Roman fi 
umph, exalted in its midst the successfi 
general, in his train his captives, while tl 
city resounds and glistens with the pow 
and the glory. And this splendid pictu 
Paul flings at the feet of Christ, knowir 
that all pictures and tongues will be ban 
rupt ere the unsearchable riches of him aj 
told. In a constant pageant of triumt 
Christ rides through the world, and behin 
him, not galled with chains but garlande 
not dreary with moans but jubilant, his wil 
ing captives come! And some of these ai 
giant brains that have been lifted to the 
summits of power by Christ. Others ai 
men out of whom have been cast man 
devils. Still others have known bonds fro: 
their youth up but now are free except fe 
this voluntary enchantment to the Lord an 
Master of their souls. Do not some of yc 
remember a song that used to be sung { 
a triumphant tune years ago? JI recall i 
breaking from the lips of men who wei 
wont to gather into a meeting still begrime 
from the mine in which they worked. The 
souls, through Christ, had been cleansed « 
deeper grime than ever the mine could pi 
upon them! And they sang—how they sang 
They had cause to! 

Salvation, O the joyful sound! 
What music in our ears! 

A sovereign balm for every wound, 
A cordial for our fears! 

And do you remember the refrain, how 

mounted, thrilled, and triumphed? 
Glory, honor, praise, and power, 

Be unto the Lamb forever, 
Jesus Christ is our Redeemer, 
Hallelujah, praise the Lord. 

Is it because I am older that I do not fin 
men sing like that now? Or is human natw 
different and unable to be saved? Or hs 
heaven lost its power? What is the matte 
with us? Perhaps it is that we are assen 
ing to death, slaying ourselves with ot 
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peless dirge that it is altogether useless 

ring to be different from what we are. 

I say that Jesus and his message are en- 

ely out of joint with our despair. Lest 

y should suppose that two thousand years 
ike Jesus and his message fearfully remote 
ym us and our needs, let us be reminded 
at the perennial significance of our Lord 
s largely in his revelation of things that 

ver grow old, of God who is never remote. 

rhaps I can suggest a little of what I 
an. 

The spectrum has revealed the sun. Yet 
+ all the sun is found in the spectrum—not 
; heat, certainly not its dimensions nor its 
seous composition. In the spectrum the 
Iden light has divulged a content not real- 
ed before, but which now, being realized, 
n never be lost. Upon the significance of 

science has pondered long and much, find- 

g there the amazing key to treasure realms 

knowledge far beyond the dreams of 
den time. And one thing must be added. 

Jith all its knowledge science has not 
‘own independent of the spectruni, but re- 
rns to fit ever as our most reliable and 
ost beautiful revelation of the light. 
‘Jesus is the revealing Spectrum of the 
ather’s glory. Much there must be in 
od never discovered in Jesus, God’s omni- 
‘esence, omnipotence, omniscience or any 
‘ the qualities of infinity. We think we 
‘ye discovered much about God without 
‘ferring to our Spectrum, for the specula- 
ve power of the human mind has ranged 
ide and garnered richly; and yet it is also 
upressively true that that hitherto unreal- 
ed God who burned in such tender and re- 
seming beauty in the man Christ Jesus has 
iused an unprecedented departure in hu- 
an thinking. Through Jesus have reached 
3 such new hints of truth as bave set our 
silosephies of religion soaring into cleaner, 
armer worlds, and our thoughts about God 
im never more be independent of what we 
iw in the Spectrum. Not all our thinking, 
or our religious conclusions, however, seem- 
igly distant from Him of Galilee, have yet 
lade it safe for us to neglect continual re- 
ort to Jesus himself, There the light burns 
est. There the colors of the Almighty Good- 
ess, Beauty, and Truth speak themselves in 
larity beyond compare, and shall do so until 
ne day, neither expected nor needed, when 

greater than Jesus is here. 

The Eternal Light, healing and beautify- 
ig, is always with us, not two thousand 
ears away as our Spectrum is. But he who 
‘ould best realize the love of God and the 
ower of God to save must still behold Him 
s he is revealed in Jesus. We consider 
esus, the great Figure of a past time, that 
‘ may know God, who is present in this 
nd all time and eternity. 

All that Jesus has revealed of God, and, 
2 addition, all that he has kindled since in 
ne thinking of the world, is of far too 
‘eighty consequence to be lightly brushed 
side, particularly in a time like this, a 
me of many despairs. Let us, then, resume 
ur parable. If we watch Jesus at work it 
‘ not impossible we may get some hint of 
1ings that God is able to do in every age. 
Setting himself to restore Jairus’ little 
irl, Jesus first would free her of that de- 
trroying dirge. She cannot live in that! 
fe casts the mourners out of the house. 
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Ere a marvel can be wrought there must 
be the atmosphere of Christ. How much 
I would urge this upon you! Men are every 
day breathing the cynicism, the discourage- 
ment, the materialism of the world, any at- 
mosphere except the one that might give 
their souls a chance to live, and then they 
marvel that the best in them wilts and dies. 

To improve this atmosphere some of us 
will need intellectual help. Mechanistic 
science and behayioristic philosophy are 
being increasingly challenged by some of our 
best thinkers. Professor Whitehead com- 
ments thus: 

The progress of science has now reached 
a burning point. The stable foundations of 
physics have broken up; also for the first 
time physiology is asserting itself as an ef- 
fective body of knowledge, as distinct from 
a scrap heap. The old foundations of scien- 
tific thought are becoming unintelligible. 
Time, space, matter, material, ether, elec- 
tricity, mechanism, organism, configuration, 
structure, pattern, function, all require re- 
interpretation. What is the sense of talking 
about @ mechanical explanation when you do 
not know what you mean by mechanics? 

But many foul the atmosphere by cyni- 
cism, the fruit of wrong living. “A cynic,” 
says Oscar Wilde, who ought to know, “is 
a man who knows the price of everything— 
and the value of nothing.’ Christ can do 
little redemptive work in that atmosphere. 
Dante makes Christ’s name to be mentioned 
not at all in the inferno, mentioned only 
once in the ante-hell, where the good heathen 
are, five times in the purgatorio, thirty-five 
times in the paradiso. So much does at- 
mosphere count. A proper air to breathe 
is not beyond any man’s reach. 

When Jesus told of how the kingdom of 
heaven was like a pearl of great price, and 
like a treasure hid in a field, and how a 
man got them by selling his goods and buy- 
ing them, the Master did not enlarge upon 
the needed driving of a bargain ere the 
man’s goods could be disposed of to suitable 
advantage. You see him coming with the 
pearl in hand and you congratulate him; 
you do not realize the commonplace clash 
of the market. Yet the sublimest things are 
achieved by the most ordinary dint of reso- 
lution, by most obvious exercise of common 
sense. A man must take himself in hand 
and deliberately, persistently, whether he 
feels’ like it or not, put himself into the 
atmosphere where the things tbat Christ 
stands for may begin to affect his soul. A 
lady whom I know has been suffering from 
affected lungs and the doctor has ordered 
her to avoid church, or parties, or theaters, 
and to keep herself where the air is clean so 
that some day she will be able to go any- 
where again. At present, not because she 
enjoys it, but because. her healtb demands 
it, she stays away from crowds. I know 
young men and women whose companionship 
compels them to breathe tainted air. I do 
not say that you must seek a better at- 
mosphere because you want to—that is not 
the point. We are talking of life and death. 
If you keep on breathing vitiated air you 
may as well today foresee the results. Some 
people are strong enough for anything—so 
long as their contacts with the vitiated are 
not too frequent and prolonged; so long as 
they have their resort to higher airs and 
do not neglect it. There are others who will 
never be strong and well until they take 
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themselves in hand, like it or not, 
themselves where the air is clean. 

Once more, is there not anything 
raise a sleeping, dying soul to life and use- 
fulness? That old scene of long ago rises 
before me. I see the coming of the great, 
grave Face, the people’s irritation at the 
Master’s deprecating gesture at this noisy 
wailing, then because someone whispers his 
name, I see their interest deepen as the 
Silence falls. He dominates the scene as 
a sequoia does ‘the forest. I see him pass 
inside, telling the revelers in professional 
moans to take themselves hence with their 
nuisance, and the dirge swallows itself be- 
fore him. He enters the stricken room and 
Stands a moment as stillness settles, like the 
potential pause of the Almighty before crea- 
tion. Tremendous hour! But one hard to 
get. In our day almost anything is obtain- 
able except silence, and silence in the pres- 
ence of the Lord. Almost anything except 
opportunity poignantly to realize him! T 
hear him speak: “I say unto thee, Arise !” 

A flicker, a tremor, a slight stirring, an 
opening of the eyes, mystification, then the 
sitting up and the rising to the feet—not 
with a bound, but by degrees. It is a process, 
salvation usually is, but a process following 
steadily the command which both encourages 
and guides. 


and put 


that can 


I see the crowd breaking up. A Pharisee 
with a Sadducee, an agnostic of his time, 
walks, discussing what has happened. The 
Pharisee says: “It is by the finger of God 
he did it.” But the other retorts, “No, but 
by ‘natural causes.’” They grow heated in 
opposition. A third draws near, listens, and 
asks: “Natural causes and the finger of 
God—is there really any difference?’ They 
stand in the way and dispute till, glancing 
back, they observe the little girl, her hand 
in her mother’s, walking and laughing, 
both faces radiant. For a moment the three 
forget their argument about abstractions as 


they gaze, touched, upon real life. Jesus 


approaches. The three point at the couple 
and ask of him: “Was thy power super- 


natural or natural?’ Hre he can answer a 
man comes running, disheveled, distracted, 
breathless. There is no room for abstrac- 
tions with this man, suffering as he is in 
the excruciations of personal grief: ‘“Mas- 
ter, my wife lieth sick unto death and the 
doctors attend her in vain. Quickly, come 
quickly!” Looking upon him, Jesus replies: 
“Do I this for thee by natura] powers or by 
supernatural?” “Alas, Lord, I know not, 
nor care I. I only know there is no one can 
restore health to the dying as thou canst.” 
And so they go together. The three stand 
looking after the Master and the stricken 


man, the man’s words lingering in their 
ears. Sweeter still the words make melody 


as the three turn their eyes back to the 
risen child and her mother, now joined by 
the happy father in the precincts of their 
home, with all the leaves of the garden 
trees clapping their hands for joy and heaven 
above them of deeper blue. Superior to their 
abstractions for ‘a while, the three disput- 
ants watch in the presence of jubilant life 
and the words are ringing in their ears: “I 
only know there is no one can restore health 
to the dying as thou canst.” 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Christian Endeavor: Past, Present, and Future 


By Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, D.D. 


Pastor of Huclid Avenue Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


hirty-four years ago the Christian En- 

deavor movement came to Cleveland for 
its annual convention. It has just come to 
the city again. The return after this lapse 
of years stirs one to the drawing of many 
comparisons and invites serious thought 
about the movement. Has it gained or lost? 
Whither is it heading? 

The first outstanding impression upon one 
who goes to the big meeting which marks the 
climax of each day is that the three decades 
have made almost no perceptible change in 
method or spirit. The girls wear very much 
prettier dresses than they did in the first 
half of the “gay nineties.” Styles of dress 
have improved. Otherwise, you might be 
sitting in the gathering of the year of the 
World’s Fair. The same song leader is on the 
platform, with the same type of appeal. The 
same or exactly similar songs are sung. 
There is the same effervescent enthusiasm of 
irrepressible and ever-attractive youth. Red 
and white banners deck the hall now as 
then. There is the same exhibition of “pep,” 
although I do not recall that that word was 
in such frequent use thirty years ago. 

The presiding officer handles the crowd 
after a familiar fashion. And the speeches 
—the themes have changed somewhat, but 
the issues are much the same. John 
Woolley, back in those earlier days, spoke 
eloquently against drink. The enforcement 
of prohibition is a dominant tone of this 
convention. Bible study, worship, and citi- 
zenship are declared the abiding bases of 
Christian Endeavor. Evidently the founda- 
tions have not been moved. Put a little more 
hair on the heads of many of today’s dele- 
gates and leaders, smooth out the lines in 
the faces, and you discover that you are 
looking at the same people, in not a few 
cases, who came to Cleveland two decades 
and more before the Great War. Strangely 
untouched by time seems the Christian En- 
deayor enterprise as it makes its great dem- 
onstration of power today. 

But there are other reflections that come 
to mind, One cannot resist the conclusion 
that the movement has passed its crest. The 
early summer of 1893 saw the almost com- 
plete tie-up of Western railroads, through 
the Pullman strike. Transportation was dis- 
located and all but brought to a standstill. 
A settlement was reached only a day or two 
before the date for the convention to open. 
Automobiles were well along into the future. 
It was a year of hard times. Money was 
scarce. Yet three times as many delegates 
were in attendance from outside of the city 
in 1893 as are here now. Four times as 
many people crowded into the big hall and 
the tents in that earlier convention as occu- 
pied seats in Cleveland’s beautiful municipal 
auditorium this year. 

The newspapers have handled the reports 
of this convention excellently. But the 
papers of July, thirty-three years ago, gave 
many times the amount of space in their 
stories of the convention. As one turns the 
pages of the yellowing files he is impressed 
with the overwhelming expression of interest 


which was evoked. Of course, the activities 
of a city of a million people are more diverse 
and numerous than those of a city less than 
a third as large. Nevertheless, Cleveland 
was a big city in those earlier days. It 
must have been a great interest indeed which 
could usurp absolutely the entire front page, 
several successive ones, and relegate even the 
overshadowing strike menace to a place far 
in the interior of each issue. 

The churches are, with a very few excep- 
tions, not in use this year. Hotel rooms and 
vacant places in convention headquarters 
eare for minor rallies. In 1893 the larger 
churches were all called upon to open their 
doors to crowded gatherings, when states or 
groups of states brought their delegates to- 
gether. There is no aloofness on the-part of 
the churches today. They simply are not 
carried along as in that earlier day by an 
irresistible current of enthusiasm. These 
things would seem to indicate a changed 
attitude. It is a change not from friendli- 
ness to opposition, Far from that! The 
whole city is unqualifiedly, unreservedly, 
friendly. It is simply the change which oc- 
curs when the interest of all becomes the 
interest of a smaller group. If a comparison 
of what happened in 1893 with what is hap- 
pening today means anything at all, it in- 
dicates that Christian Endeavor is in the 
third stage of the transition through which 
every movement within the Church has 
passed. 

First, there is the day of small beginnings 
when a relatively few outstanding spirits 
pioneer a new course. Their work is neither 
widely known nor generally popular, but it 
has vast attraction for those who feel that 
new occasions teach new duties. 

Then comes the day when the crowds flock 
into the movement, caught by its freshness 
and manifest power. And after that comes 
another stage when the more eager spirits 
have outgrown the forms of the enterprise 
and follow the light of another generation 
into untraveled roads. 

Then it is that while crowds still keep 
fast to the symbols which they have grown 
to love, the numbers grow inevitably less. It 
is not only the loss of the more adventurous 
spirits which is felt. Novelty has worn off 
and the familiar is less interesting than the 
strange. The loss of those least to be spared 
and those most easily spared leaves a les- 
sened rank and file. In this third stage is 
the Christian Endeavor movement today. 
A speaker at one of the meetings remarked 
to a group of ministers that most of them 
had been deeply influenced in youth by the 
Christian Endeavor society. He spoke truly. 
The implication that the movement is exert- 
ing on youth such a continuing influence is 
not equally correct. 

One thing would seem to be clear. No 
movement of youth today would express its 
religious feeling in the Christian Hndeavor 
mold if starting a new enterprise. This being 
so, the fact that the Christian Wndeavor or- 
ganization has not fundamentally changed 


its forms means that it is operating wit 
those less keenly alive to new issues. Ther 
are many such. They are not the leade 
of tomorrow. For a good while to come th 
Christian Endeavor enterprise can carry 0 
strongly. It can continue to suffer a loss ¢ 
the more independent and intelligent youn 
people and even of many of the rank an 
file, and still for some years bulk large i 
the public mind. It has yet tremendou 
stores of devotion, enthusiasm, and goo 
will. But should not its leaders be asking 
“What of the future’? 

To say, aS the King of France is repute 
to have said, “After me the deluge,” woul 
be treachery to their task, of which no on 
who knows them would for an instant thin 
them guilty. There is something still o 
boundless appeal in the great throng of youn 
people who were in attendance at the cor 
vention and who witnessed to the very larg 
number of whom they are the representa 
tives. It is a dull spirit indeed that is ne 
deeply affected by the color, movement, an 
swing of the Christian Endeavor conventior 
One feels what immeasurable possibilitie 
still remain in the great company connecte 
with the movement. To have no policy bu 
to let the splendid momentum generated i 
past years slowly die away, confident that i 
will take a long time to do so, would be no 
otherwise than tragic folly. 

And yet whether, as already said, if on 
compares the place the convention hold 
today with its importance yesterday, o 
thinks how almost completely unintereste 
in the Christian Endeavor program are th 
keenest minds among the young people o 
our churches in this generation, one i 
stirred by the feeling that if the splendi 
power that the movement retains and exe 
cises is to be preserved there must be rad: 
cal readjustment in policy. 

For one thing, the old watchwords, Bibl 
study and prayer, must be frankly given ne 
expression. Bible study must be somethin 
other than a so-called devotional meditatio 
of a rather shallow sort on obvious truth 
while the real issue of the basis for a col 
tinuance of Bible influence in a scientifie ag 
is never faced or even recognized as existen 
Prayer must be studied afresh, that it ma 
be practiced intelligently in an age whe1 
science suggests to many minds its futilit 
and uselessness. 

The far more important thing is that s 
far as its management is coneerned tk 
movement must cease to be an enterprise « 
rather elderly trustees for young people. 
must be of and by young people, as well < 
for young people. Resolutions passed by tl 
convention are prepared by the _ trustee 
come before the convention with an invit 
tion to discuss them, which under the coné 
tions that exist is not less than a poli 
farce, and go through with a unanimi 
which simply means the absence of serio 
consideration of what is voted. One cou 
not imagine a student’s group today tole 
ating for a moment this situation. If Chri 
tian Endeavor is to appeal to intellige 
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uth if must recognize their demand to have 
voice when their policies are shaped, 
eir programs prepared, and their opinions 

‘pressed. 

The course followed in the next few years 
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will be followed with profound interest. Will 
the leaders, feeling secure in existing num- 
bers, come to the semicentennial of the 
movement speaking in the religious phrase- 
ology of the last century and following its 
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methods, or will they have made those radi- 
cal readjustments upon which the following 
fifty years will depend? That they can have 
a splendid fiftieth anniversary is sure. The 
deeper question concerns what lies beyond. 


An Impression of Great Britain 


TANDS Britain where it did? To a Cana. 

dian who lived the middle life in the 
otherland a visit home stirs many strange 
d long thoughts. Pre-war Britain I knew, 
all its cities and corners; post-war Britain 
esents many problems to my mind. 

it is clear that the spirit of the land is 
S unruffed as it is unbroken. War and 
ost-war problems and loads of debt and 
esolating “strikes” have done little to shake 
nae imperturbable spirit that, however long 
me struggle and many the difficulties, be- 
ieves that in the end she will win through. 
he suffers from no illusions, but she knows 
ow to endure and bring order out of con- 
usions and success out of seeming defeat. 
shakespeare and Walter Page both under- 
tood the situation when the one in the six- 
<enth century and the other in the twentieth 
poke of “this breed of men.” In spite of 
i! reports otherwise, it is plain that the 
seed is still here and no doubt about it. 
hey are only befooling themselves who re- 
ard this mother of nations as “down and 
ut.” Burdened with a giant’s load, she 
‘aggers not under the burden, but with 
tiff back and stout heart toils to retrieve 
er war shattered fortunes. And it is al- 
eady plain that she is to do it. 

Politics are the framework of a nation’s 
fe. Governments today even more than in 
he past determine a nation’s fortunes. Great 
sxitain, after a short spell of an unstable 
vabor Government, with her old instinct for 
tability, gave a powerful majority to a Con- 
ervative Government led by a plain, blunt, 
lonest man. It is clear that it is a dis- 
‘ppointment to the nation, dangerously under 
he influence of the ‘“die-hards’—those poor 
Jind people who learn nothing and forget 
:othing and think that they can restore a 
iead past. Indeed, it may be said of them, 
those whom the gods wish to destroy, they 
irst make mad,” for with a majority that 
ould have enabled them to achieve steady 
f slow process, they have driven the Govern- 
ment to handle such reactionary measures 
s the Trades Union Bill and the House of 
,ords’ proposals. The first was provocative 
nough; the second, which aims at restoring 
md increasing the power of the House of 
rds, is the dream of crazy men. There is 
lJready evidence in their own party of in- 
lignation at such folly, and if only the Pro- 
ressive forces of the country would unite 
nstead of fighting one another, it is as clear 
§ sunlight can make it that the Government 
nust withdraw, or greatly modify its present 
roposals, or be destroyed. Liberalism and 
uabor together could easily claim the chairs 
£ power and begin that program of rational 
nd progressive social agitation for which the 
hinking section of the nation waits. Cum- 
ered with reactionary “Tory die-hards,” this 
overnment, with a wide open door set be- 
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fore it, has failed to enter and has missed 
the opportunity of a century. 

Socially, many great changes have taken 
and continue to take place. Families of an- 
cient traditions have gone into obscurity, and 
new families, wealthy and titled, have bought 
their lands and taken their places. These 
are the new war aristocracy. England is 
still a trim land, as if it were a vast garden, 
but to an observing eye there is proof that 
there is not a little difficulty in keeping up 
appearances. Prices are still high and many 
worthy people have to eke out incomes in 
various ways. Beneath the surface of re- 
spectability there is not a little financial 
struggle to keep things going. The nation 
is still devoted to sport, indeed almost start- 
ingly so, and interest in it in its many 
modern forms has laid hold on all classes. 
Drunkenness has greatly decreased; so has 
drinking, except among certain seams of in- 
dustrial women. Shorter saloon hours and 
higher prices have contributed to this great 
reform, but temperance teaching and open- 
air pursuits and new interests have also done 
their beneficent part. Gambling, alas, has 
greatly increased and threatens to become a 
scourge. Its shiny trail is on sports and 
games, with the exception of cricket. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has rendered a poor service to the 
nation by making betting respectable in mak- 
ing it legal. He never had much vision into 
moral issues, and never missed the glance 
into a nation’s well-being so eompletely as 
when, for a temporary financial advantage, 
he exploited gambling. Amusements of all 
kinds still hold the large place they usurped 
in the first years after the war, but the arts 
and all devoted to them have to work hard 
to live. Indeed, artists in all departments 
and intellectuals, too, continue to have a hard 
time. A new standard of social values has 
displaced the old, and certainly not for the 
better; but art and literature struggle on, 
waiting for a better day. Victorian ideals 
are not all dead; the spirit of them still 
lives, and not in Dean Inge alone. 

Economically Britain is still pulling hard 
against currents. Never did she employ more 
people, or do more work, but a million of 
unemployed have still to be maintained some- 
how at the public cost. Emigration practi- 
cally at a standstill during the war, is again 
becoming active; but faith in England's 
future, the benefits of present social legisla- 
tion, and the opposition of the Labor Party 
to emigration propaganda still clog the speed 
of its wheels. Nor can it be said that the 
governments concerned have handled the 
situation skillfully. Certainly that is true 
of the British and Canadian: Governments. 
(Relief from taxation is the first need of 
the hour, but one fails to see how that is 


to be reached except by some settlement of 
Huropean debts, and that is largely, if not 
entirely, in the hands of the United States. 
Britain says little, but feels deeply that the 
United States, when she entered on the war, 
held nothing back, not even her gold-filled 
chests. But one knows that that matter is 
now in the hands of many clear-thinking 
Americans to whom national honor is more 
than money. Meanwhile, as guarantors for 
their allies’ debts, Britons pay a third of all 
they earn and bravely struggle on.) 

Ecclesiastical Christianity is in the trough 
of the wave. The churches have been hard 
hit and church attendance has gravely de- 
clined. It is clear that they have to meet 
a new temper, and grapple with a new situa- 
tion, created by motor cars, Sunday games, 
competing railways, and a love of movement 
and of the open air. Youth has voted ser- 
mons to be deadly dull and church-going as 
very Victorian. Parental authority has de- 
clined and young people are fashioning many 
ways of life-expression not always healthy. 
All movement is not progress and all change 
not for the better. Churches may need to 
adapt themselves, adopt new methods, and 
vitalize services; but a return to the church 
is overdue and all wise mén will work for it, 

It is only right to say that never was the 
general level of preaching, especially in the 
Free Churches, higher than it is today. There 
may be fewer pulpit giants, but an educated 
ministry is bravely striving to meet the 
needs of the hour. The great hope is that 
the church is alive to the situation and is 
not merely deploring it. In the Anglican 
Church, the new prayer book is causing 
serious division and diverting into channels 
of controversy strength that ought to be 
given to the needs of the nation. It may 
even cause a grievous fissure. The Anglo- 
Catholic movement, largely clerical and 
feminine, is energetic, and even imperious, 
in its demands; but England is not clerical, 
it distrusts Rome, and at first amused, then 
bored, is now getting impatient with clerical 
and priestly demands. Even the astuteness of 
Canterbury will be taxed to hold the church 
together. 


What’s the Answer P 
By Sophie H. McKenzie 
(The answers are on page 127) 
1. What was the first country entered by the 
American Board? 
2. Who was the founder 
salism ? 
38. What book in the Old Testament contains 
one chapter? 
4. What are the two outstanding modern trans- 
lations of the New Testament? 
5. What is the Cambridge Platform? 
6. Who was the founder of Dartmouth College? 
What were Martin Luther’s favorite books 
of the Bible? 
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Leaders of China and What They Stand For 


By Robert Merrill Bartlett 


Professor of Western Literature, Peking University 


[Hprror’s Nore: Several years ago “The 
Congregationalist,” in the form of an inter- 
view with Prof. William Hung, published a 
very careful orientation of the military and 
political situation in China, indicating the 
attitude and place of each outstanding figure 
in the civil strife. A recent visitor to “The 
Congregationalist’s” office was Robert Merrill 
Bartlett, in recent years professor of West- 
ern literature in Peking University. Mr. 
Bartlett has recently returned to America. 
We suggested to him that an article might 
well be written which would give to Ameri- 
can readers some impression of the person- 
alities, forces, and the lineaments associated 
with present-day Nationalists and radical 
movements in China, especially in their pos- 
sible effect upon the international contacts 
and the future of Christianity in China. The 
accompanying article is the result of this 
suggestion, It will be noted that in the 
main Professor Bartlett has confined himself 
to description and interpretation, without 
criticizing the various standpoints and leav- 
ing his readers to draw their own conclusions 
as to the strength and ultimate influence of 
these movements. | 


HH American public has become familiar 
T with the names of the war lords: Gen- 
eral Chiang, Feng, Wu, and Chang; and the 
idea is current that China’s revolution is a 
military enterprise. During the course of 
these sixteen years of the Chinese Republic 
there has been no commanding military 
figure. China’s revolution has not been 
fought on battlefields. It has been fought 
by the pen, and waged by Scholars. The 
Chinese are fundamentally a literary people, 
and the awakening of China has been ¢ar- 
ried on by literary men. The eminent ‘new 
tide’ leaders are almost all professors, edi- 
tors, and men of letters. They are men of 
books, and books and magazines have been 
the chief tool of the New Thought moye- 
ment. It is a difficult task to classify the 
leaders of New China because they represent 
such a variety of philosophies. 

There is the group of social radicals. 
Nearly all the eminent leaders are radicals. 
The conservative inertia of China compels 
every reformer to be radical in his doctrines. 
Chen Tu Siu, editor of The New Youth Mag- 
azine, the most noted of the New Thought 
periodicals, and the historic center of the 
literary renaissance, is a noted social and 
literary reformer, and one of the heroes of 
Young China. He is a communist, a cham- 
pion of science, and Western thought. He 
has stated that China needs today “the 
tussian spirit, German science, and Ameri- 
ean capital.” Mr. Chen advocates open 
friendship with Russia and participation in 
the world revolution. His noted essays are 
fearlessly critical. In The Destruction of 
Idols he advocates the abolition of the the- 
ories of Confucian loyalty and filial piety, 
religious superstition and monarchism, and 
the substitution of radical reyolt. He is an 
iconoclast who attacks the classical tradi- 
tions in literature and philosophy. His able 


article on “Christianity and tbe Chinese” 


makes clear the failure of Christianity to 
become Chinese and the strong nationalistic 
opposition against the Western faith. Mr. 
Chen is an outspoken enemy of religion. 

Mr, Li Ta Chao, the prominent communist, 
was hanged by Chang Tso Lin last April 
after the raid on the Soviet Legation in 
Peking. Professor Li was for years teacher 
of political science in the National Univer- 


Dr. Sun’s Body Lies in State, 
Peking, March, 1925 


sity of Peking, and an influential writer on 
politics and economics. In a conversation 
last November he said: “I am a Chinese 
disciple of Marx and Lenine because I be- 
lieve that history should be read from the 
economic standpoint. I believe that China’s 
need is industrial revolution. I am a commu- 
nist and also a member of the Kuomintang. 
We accept Dr. Sun’s principles as the first 
step in our program for China. JI do not 
believe in God. Religion is not necessary to 
the life of China. Science and economic re- 
adjustment are sufficient for the remaking of 
her people.” 

Kuo Moh Joh, the fighting novelist, is head 
of the ‘Creative Society,’ and editor of the 
radical social magazine, The Flood. Mr. 
Ikuo has left his editorial desk to become a 
soldier in the Revolutionary Army. He de- 
clares that the hope of China lies in the 


world revolution against capital and im- 
perialism. This popular young poet and 


story writer compares himself with Proud- 
hon and Marx, who made literature a tool 
for social reformation. He believes that 
“Art is the forerunner of revolution,” and 
that it is his duty as a writer to become ‘‘a 
spokesman of the people.’ Kuo Moh Joh 
and his co-writers attack religion as a relic 


of the past and champion freedom in all the 
realm of thought. 
The rough satirist, Mr. Wu Chih Hui, 


writes in a vigorous, vulgar style. He claims 
to be an anarchist, but is a member of the 
Kuomintang and a champion of the People’s 
Revolution. He has made himself the idol 
of many younger Chinese reformers. Mr. 
Wu is a pure materialist, who champions 
the right of man to discard God and believe 
as he sees fit. He despises the Confucian 
ideals of loyalty, harmony, and conservatism. 
Chinese culture needs to be thrown over- 
board and science put in its place. As a 
champion of Western thought, Mr. Wu made 
a vigorous attack on the gentle mystic, 
Tagore, when he lectured in Peking a few 
years ago. He wrote “Advice to Tagore”: 
“Mr. Tagore, since you pose as a preserver 
of Oriental culture, I must impolitely ask 


you to hold your tongue. These ridiculoy 
comparisons about the Eastern and Weste1 
cultures were made several years ago by ou 
great scholar, Mr. Liang Chi Chao. But h 
prophecies regarding the downfall of Wes 
ern civilization have won no audience. . . 
Tagore has already poisoned India with h 
prescriptions. He now comes to preser 
China with his sentimental ideas and h 
collections of verse. I hope that our literaz 
men will accept only his poetry, and refus 
his prescriptions!” Wu Chi Hui attack 
roughshod the conservative and cautiou 
the mystics and idealists. In his noted | 
New Cosmology and Philosophy he burie 
God and man’s moral obligationsand pir 
his faith on man’s revolting soul. He Go 
cludes with his anarchist professicen, “Every 
one does what he can and gets what h 
wants.” 

Mr. Li Shih Tseng is Wu’s yokefelloy 
an anarchist who attacks religion and th 
existing social order and exalts the rigl 
of man’s reason. Mr. Li is one of the in 
portant opponents of the claims of religio 
in modern life, and a leader with a larg 
following. 

In contrast to these social radicals ar 


many friends and supporters of the oJ 
order. These conservatives are not so widel 
heralded. The younger generation flocks 1 


the prophets who promise a new China. M 
Chang Shih Chao edits The Tiger magazin 
and is one of the staunch conservatives. H 
defends the classic written language agains 
the “pai hua,” or vernacular language, moy 
ment. He exalts the ancient sages and claix 
that the radicals of today are bringing Chin 
to ruin. In an article called “Liang Cl 
Chao, Wu Chih Hui, and Chen Tu Siu,” h 
writes: “The modern revolution in Chin 
Inay be divided into three periods: the €o1 
stitutional period headed by Liang, the re 
olutionary period headed by Wu, and th 
communist period led by Chen. ...IJI ma 
compare Liang Chi Chao with a bird the 
brings to the people a knowledge of th 
seasons. He reveals the secrets of natul 
to the people, and with understanding thel 
is no secret left. He even puts into practic 
what he knows, but there is always a ¢o) 
flict within him between the things he kne 
before and the facts of the present. W 
Chi Hui is like a flying hawk, who sweey 
after his prey, trying to catch everythir 
he sees, but getting nothing at all. Che 
Tu Siu is like a wild horse that gallops ove 
the pasture and up the steep hill until h 
effort is exhausted and his breath shor 
These men have little knowledge of the actu: 
welfare of the common people. 

Professor Wong Kuo Wei, eminent hist 
rian, drowned himself a few weeks ago | 
the Summer Palace Lake at Peking as 
protest against the on-marching wave of tl 
Nationalistic Army. He advocated the re 
titution of the old imperial régime. Pr 
fessor Wang still wore his “queue” and stoc 
as a scholarly advocate of the old cultur 

In contrast with the noisy radicals and t] 
ultra-conservatives are such eminent sch 
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rs as Mr. Chien Yuan Tung, whose quiet 
Pholarship and fine critical sense has led 
> important historical and literary discov- 
ries. Mr. Chien is calm enough to appre- 
iate the contribution of history and to 
ecept the values of liberal religion. 
Mr. Liang Chi Chao deserves to be known 
s the Dean of Chinese Letters. He was a 
upil of the reformer Kang Yu Wei. These 
wo men instigated the reform movement 
f 1898. Mr. Liang has had a long career 
a politics and literature. He is now profes- 
or in the Research Institute of Tsing Hua 
‘oHege. What he writes is quickly devoured 
ecause it comes from a tremendously fertile 
aind and is written in beautiful Chinese 
‘tyle. Mr. Liang is a conservative liberal 
ind leader of the “Progressive Party,” which 
s opposed to the revolutionary nature of the 
<uomintang, opposed to the Marxian philos- 
yphy and dangerous friendship with Soviet 
Russia. This party is committed to a pro- 
sram of gradual education and enlighten- 
ment. Liang Chi Chao is an advocate of 
sane nationalism and constitutional reform. 
He is a balanced and cautious critic, who for 
phirty years has exerted a remarkable influ- 
ence. This influence seems to be undimmed 
-y time, although Mr. Liang is often branded 
as “reactionary,” and ‘“anti-Red.” He is a 
remarkable popularizer of Western thought, 
very clear and constructive writer. He 
<aid to me in June, 1926: “I believe that the 
Marxian philosophy, which is now so preva- 
lent in China, is doomed to failure. The 
iritual motive has a fundamental place in 
man’s make-up. Chinese thought has empha- 
sized the relation of man to man. We need 
t Mr. 


to learn of man’s relation to God.” 
Liang is nominaliy a Buddhist, of the low 
scientific order. 

> Hu Shih, who holds a Ph.D. from Columbia 
University, is the most prominent of the 
American-trained students and the youngest 
hero in the New Thought movement. This 
young poet-philosopher has already had a 
remarkable career. Every educated Chinese 
has read his clearly written and brilliant 
Collected Essays. He has been a champion 
and advocate of the critical method and has 
done very significant work in historical study 
of the classics and ancient philosophy. He 
has been one of the foremost leaders in the 
writing of “pai hua.” MHe is not a political 
radical. Fortunately, he has confined him- 
self to writing and teaching; and he has kept 
out of the dangerous political game. He is 
one of the most balanced and accurate of 
the eminent scholars, and a master of. the 
methods of Western critical study. Hu Shih 
is radically critical of the literary, historical, 
philosophic, and religious past of China, and 
Gemands the right to apply the same scien- 
tific tests to Christianity and Western 
thought. He seems to have no place for a 
personal God, but does recognize the place 
eof religion in life. His article in the July 
Forum ends unhappily. Dr. Hu drops into 
an unscholarly conclusion: “And after all 
Christianity is fighting its last battle, even 
in the so-called Christendom. To us born 
heathens, it is a strange sight indeed to see 
Billy Sunday and Aimée McPherson hailed 
and patronized in an age whose acknowl- 
edged prophets are Darwin and Pasteur! 
The religion of Hlmer Gantry and Sharon 
Falconer must sooner or later make all think- 


ay 
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ing people feel ashamed to call themselves 
‘Christians.’ And then they will realize that 
Young China was not far wrong in offering 
some opposition to a religion which in its 
glorious days fought religious wars and per- 
secuted science, and which, in the broad day- 
light of the twentieth century, prayed for 
the victory of the belligerent nations in the 
World War and is still persecuting the teach- 
ings of science in certain quarters of Chris- 
tendom.” 

To pass from radicals, conservatives, and 
moderates, may we note the rationalist ten- 
dency in contemporary China. The Chinese 
have a firm faith in man’s reason. ‘Tradi- 
tional philosophy proves the existence of 
this rational trait. Laotzu was a naturalist. 


Tue Hatt or NATIONS 
Scene of the Customs Conference, 
Peking, 1926 


Confucius and Mencius taught that religion 
consisted in social relations, and that man 
could know little of the ultimate problems 
of being. The literati have borne this ag- 
nostic stamp through the centuries. The col- 
lapse of existing faiths and the introduc- 
tion of the Western scientific method have 


tended to increase this agnosticism. Reli- 
gion is a tool of the reactionary past. One 


nationalistic paper writes on “Religion as 
the Guillotine of the Hastern Nations’: The 
Western nations have been nominally Chris- 
tian, but they have always put material prog- 
ress, national development, Commerce, and 
military strength before the Christian prin- 
ciples. The Oriental nations have thought 
of non-assertion, and remained quietly con- 
templative. Spiritual con- 
servative and corrupt. The fundamental 
evil of our country is a superstitious belief 
in religion. The only hope of our land is 
to refuse all the religions and at the same 
time strengthen our army, teach our coun- 
trymen to practice economy, and save money 
to buy munitions of war.” 


nations become 


The eminent New Thought leaders are 
largely anti-religious, or at least non-reli- 
gious. Dr. Hu Shih has defined his religion 


as doing good, and immortality as the good 
which lives after man. Mr. Lusin, China’s 
most popular short-story writer, told me in 
June, 1926, in a conversation about religion : 
“T do not believe in a God. All wy close 
friends are atheists. Confucianism and 
Buddhism have died in China. The Chinese 


ula 


are not a religious people, and they never 
will be.” 

Mr. Li Shih Tseng, anarchist; Mr. Wong 
Tsing Wei, head of the Kuomintang; Mr. Li 
Ta Chao, communist; and Chancellor Tsai 
Yuan Pei of the National University of 
Peking—these are some of the prominent 
members of the ‘“Anti-Religious Society.” 
Mr. Tsai, who is.a brilliant student of phi- ° 
losophy, has suggested, in his noted article, 
“Art as a Substitute for Religion’: “Reli- 
gion has become a thing of the past in the 
Western world, because the contents of reli- 
gion have been carefully studied and ex- 
plained by science. When we travel in 
Europe we can still find church buildings 
everywhere; and most people go to church 
on Sundays because of the inertia of tra- 
dition. ... The strange thing is that our 
country, which has no such tradition, is 
urged by some to adopt a custom which has 
become out of date in Europe. .. . Religion 
is but a mental attitude. The mind can be 
analyzed into three factors: knowledge, will, 
and feeling. Both knowledge and will have 
been freed from the control of religion. The 
only realm left is feeling. This is the soul 
of all religion. ... Pure art is capable of 
fulfilling the esthetig and moral needs of 
man, Pure art can train man’s feelings, sub- 
limate his best nature, and eliminate the 
bad.” 

Li Shih Tseng, in a ‘Lecture Before tbe 
Meeting of the Anti-Religion Federation,” 
speaks on “Science and Religion”: ‘““My sub- 
ject holds little interest. Why? It is be- 
cause religion is a thing of the past. Com- 
pared with science it is like an implement 
of the Stone Age placed beside a tool of the 
twentieth century. We are men of the twen- 
tieth century. Why should I talk about a 
possession of the primitive peoples? I must 
speak a few words on this subject because 
these Christian students are trying to preach 
primitive ideas to men of today. Of course 
they can never succeed.” 

Wong Tsing Wei, speaking to the Anti- 
Religious Federation, stated that there were 
three possible attitudes to assume toward re- 
ligion: first, to study all faiths for the com- 
parative knowledge; second, toleration and 
mutual respect; and third, resistance to all 
religion, aS a complex of fear and super- 
stition. He urges his audience to assume the 
attitude of resistance. 

There are among the materialists, atheists, 
and the non-religious certain eminent cham- 
pions of the spiritual interpretation of life. 
Professor Chang Chun Mai was the. chief 
defender of the idealist philosophy during 
the significant controversy between science 
and philosophy, which took place a few years 
ago. His most vigorous opponents were 
Chen Tu Siu and Wu Chih Hui. Hu Shih 
and Liang Chi Chao assumed the mediatory 
attitude in an endeayor to prove the place 
of both science and philosophy in human 
life, Mr. Chang is a disciple of Hucken. His 
translations and original writings place him 
as one of the prominent philosophic think- 
ers. He stated in his lecture which began 
the controversy: “We note that the features 
which characterize a philosophy of life are 


subjectivity, intuition, synthesis, free will, 
and individuality. 3ecause of these five 
features, no matter how far science pro- 


gresses, science itself can never solve man’s 
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philosophy. There will always be a need for 
man to build up his own conception of life.” 

The monk Tai Hsu is the most noted mod- 
ernizer of Buddhism in China. His books 
and contributions to The Young Men’s Budd- 
hist Magazine and other periodicals reveal 
his zealous study of Western thought and 
mark him as an active-minded spiritual 
leader. Tai Hsu is one of many seeking for 
light in the Buddhist classics. 

Mr. Liang Shou Ming, author of the widely 
read The Culture and Philosophy of the Hast 
aqnd West, is a promising young philosopher, 
who is reinterpreting Confucian thought for 
anew age. In a talk with Mr. Liang regard- 
ing religion, a few weeks ago, he said: “I 
do not believe that there can be a revival of 
Confucianism or Buddhism as religions in 
China. I do feel that the Confucian empha- 
sis on social relations and on the moral inner 
nature of man may be the basis for a new 
system-of thought and the most hopeful pro- 
gram for China’s moral rebuilding. Chris- 
tianity has this same emphasis, but it is 
more valuable in our own philosophy. Chris- 
tianity has always been considered as a for- 
eign religion, and I doubt that it can ever 
become Chinese. This is due to the uncom- 
promising nature of Christianity and to the 
fact that it has never got into the upper 
levels of society.” Mr. Liang is an admirer 
of Bergson and Pearson. 

No one of the famous New Thought leaders 
has been a Christian, except Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen. This does not mean that the Christian 
thinkers have been without influence. In 
many cases eminent Christian men have been 
made unpopular because of their religious 
profession. The anti-religious tendencies of 
the New Thought movement have tended to 
depreciate the place of Christianity and 
Christians in the making of New China. 
Some of the men mentioned above owe a con- 
siderable debt to Christianity. 

The fact that today there is no one out- 
standing interpreter of Christian thought is 
in part due to the fact that Christianity is 
young in China, and also to the fact that 
prominence in China today depends on con- 
nection with political groups and influences. 
There are a number of able men, well known 
by name to the Western world, who are 
doing sterling and scholarly work. Dr. T. 
C. Chao of Yenching University has recently 
published two important works, two of the 
first original evaluations of Chinese Chris- 
tianity—The Ethics of Jesus and Jesus’ 
Philosophy of Life. A number of Christian 
magazines now reach a considerable public. 

A last group of thinkers, who have come 
into prominence today, is the Nationalist 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen was the first mod- 
ern nationalist. His early Tung Meng Hui 
was organized into the Kuomintang. After 
the revolution his party began to work on 
a definite program. The “san min chu i,” 
or “Three Peoplism,’’ has become the lead- 
ing program for national reconstruction and 
the platform of -China’s strongest political 
party. The task of awakening China to a 
national sense was too great a task for one 
man. Dr. Sun died worn out by his efforts. 
His last lectures in Japan were bitter in 
their denunciation of foreign imperialism, 
and he put the unequal treaties and foreign 
interference as China’s greatest enemy. 
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The cry “China for the Chinese” is now 
being sounded. A number of nationalist 
magazines are busily engaged in stirring the 
people to the patriotic sense. One of the 
most important of these nationalist organs 
is The Awakened Lion of Shanghai. Chen 
Chi Tien, one of the editors, has written an 
article on “The Mortal Wound Received by 
China’s Education and the First Aid Rem- 
edy”’: “The mortal wound received by China’s 
education comes from the missionary schools. 
The only cure for this wound is non-co-oper- 
ation. Dear readers, it will be too late for 
us to promote non-co-operation after the 
fashion of Gandhi, when our country is an- 
nexed by foreigners! We should give our 
support to any who advocate non-co-opera- 
tion with the Christian schools. We should 
all be against the traitor to our national 
education !”’ 

Professor Li Huang has published a num- 
ber of essays on “Nationalism and Education,” 
and has taken the lead in the nationalistic 
attack on the Christian schools. He states 
the dangers of missionary education under 
three headings: First, Christianity is aggres- 
sive inasmuch as it tries to conquer China's 
original civilization and set up a foreign 
culture in its place. Christianity tries to 
conquer all other religions. Second, Chris- 
tianity creates class strife. This religion 
does not allow others to believe anything 
but God. This is a restraint on one’s spir- 
itual life; and it leads men to hate other 


sects. In the past the Chinese have lived 
in harmony. They are now taught to dis- 
agree. Third, Christianity hinders the uni- 


fication of Chinese education. Every nation 
must have its own principles of education. 
It is stated in the Chinese constitution that no 
religion is to be taught in the schools, and 
that all kinds of schools are to be super- 
vised by the government. : 

The Peking People’s Tribune, which has 
been suppressed, said editorially, March 
11, 1926: “The medieval history of France, 
and the modern history of Germany, Italy, 
and the new states of Europe, teach the same 
law of history that not wntil the foreign in- 
truder is flung out can the nation’s house be 
put in order.” 

Dr. Hu Shih, in speaking of the national- 
istic feeling as a factor in The Present Crisis 
in Christian Education, made this statement: 
“The Boxers were easily put down because 
theirs was the superstitious and undirected 
movement, but it would be impossible for 
any military force to check the present 
nationalistic movement because it is deeply 
rooted in the minds of the members of a 
great nation. Twenty-five years ago mis- 
sionaries survived the Boxer crisis. How will 
they meet the new crisis that faces them?” 

The revolution in China is not limited to 
political reform. It is literary, artistic, so- 
cial, philosophical, religious, economic, and 
industrial. The intellectual disturbance is 
evident. There are many suggested panaceas 
and philosophies. The gigantic work of re- 
interpreting past culture, modernizing na- 
tional life, and building a republic of 400,- 
000,000 human beings calls for years of 
time. The great awakening is not exag- 
gerated. It is intellectually a true renais- 
sance period. These capable minds are at 
work; and they are the hope of China. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


Parable of the Convention and the Sandwich 


There was a Convention, and the servants 
of God went thither, and I went with them, 
being one of them. And we -sate for the 
space of Eight Days and heard Reports and 
passed Resolutions. 

And on the First Day I listened to the 
report of the Commission on our Relations 
with Other Races. And they reported that 
the Zulus and the Hottentots had fewer 
Clothesline fights since the women of both 
tribes had adopted American fashions. And 
they asked for an Increased Appropriation 
for Correspondence and Travel and Secre- 
tarial Assistance. 

And the Committee on Interstellar Rela- 
tions reported that what we call the North 
Star was really Two Stars, and that instead 
of working on the job in two regular shifts, 
they sometimes obscure each other’s light; 
and the Committee recommended that a J oint 
Conference Committee of the twain be re- 
quested to meet and adjust matters accord- 
ing to the Comity rules of the Federal 
Council. And they asked for an Increased 
Appropriation for Correspondence and Travel 
and Secretarial Assistance. : 

And the Air was very close, for the Devil 
is the Prince of the Power of the Air in 
Religious Conventions.- . 

And I remembered that the Ladies were 
serving Four O’clock Tea. And I went into 
the Parlors. 

And two Dear Young Things met me, and 
the one brought Tea, and the other brought 
Sandwiches. And they said, It is very good 
of thee to leave thy Weighty Responsibilities 
and come and Honor us after this fashion. 

And I said, Listen, my dears. I have at- 
tended more Conventions than most men, and 
my Batting Average will show less of un- 
wisdom than most of my Associates. But 
after I have voted in favor of the Report 
proposing to tip the Earth’s Axis at right 
angles with the plane of the Heliptick, I am 
not sure whether I have brought the Mil- 
lennium nearer, or only once more have made 
a Fool of myself. But here I encounter 
something Worth While. 

And they said, We would fain hear thee 
speak more of this. 

And I said, The Lord knoweth the wisdom 
of the wise that it is mainly folly, and I 
as a wise man have had my full share in 
it and peradventure am not yet done. But 
when ye inquire of me, Dost thou prefer 
Cream or Lemon, and shall it be One Lump 
or Two, then am I sure of Adequate Wisdom. 

And they said, We have been to Colledge, 
but we have heard no such wisdom as this. 
How many Lumps shall it be, one or two? 

And I said, Three. 

And I said, I am not sure how much the 
Lord is amused by our folly in Conventions, 
but when the Mild Hxhilaration of a Cup 
of Tea is joined to Pleasant Companionship, 
and a Sandwich and some Cake, then, with 
Good Digestion working in harmony with 
Sound Wisdom and a Clear Conscience, the 

(Continued ion page 114) 
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Concerning Hospitality 


Reflections and Experiences of a Touring Missionary 


Y early ambition was to be a “touring 
missionary,” and for a good many years 
at ambition has been attained, in the 
ighiands of eastern Turkey. The calling 
s its drawbacks. One has to be a wanderer 
the face of the earth, for weeks at a time 

t seeing home or kin. And travel is not 

tended with all modern luxuries in that 
art of the world. But there are rich com- 
ensations, too, not the least of which is 
eing the object of that kindly and most 
ragrant Oriental virtue, hospitality. 

Wherever I wandered, I never stopped at 
ne hotel—possibly because there were no 
otels. If there was no pastor, the leading 
yan of the village claimed the right to en- 
ertain the traveler. And, of course, though 

mention the men, it was the mother of the 
iouse who was most anxious and troubled 
ver making the guest more than comfort- 
ble. She killed the fatted chicken and 
ought out her favorite sweets until I had 

0 quarrel with her for the right to refrain 
om ruining my digestion and developing an 
mmissionary rotundity. 

Byil days came, when our good Armenian 
siends were driven into exile, and their 
‘emfortable homes exchanged for the im- 
wovised tents and tin shacks of the horrid 
‘camps” where they were herded in the 
ands of their exile. But even in their 
nisery, when I visited them I found the 
‘ame cordial welcome, so I shared with the 
sastor his tin shanty for the night, and the 
teaming bowl of soup for supper. Tears 
‘ame into her eyes as the pastor’s wife 
‘crought in the supper and said something 
o the effect that she was not accustomed to 
yffering such fare to her missionary guests. 
‘ could imagine how her mind was going 
yack to those palmy days when the many 
courses of rich and dainty dishes were her 
ride and joy. But the love and cordiality, 
he anxious solicitude for the comfort of the 
ruest, were not a whit less in evidence as 
we squatted there on the floor of the tin 
shack. And when it came time to retire, my 
yed on the floor was so thick and soft that I 
suspected that the pastor and his family 
were going to sleep on bare boards to make 
ne comfortable. But he replied that his 
yxeople would not let him do that; they had 
srought in what was needed, from several 
10mes, So that no one need be uncomfortable. 

Jt was not only in the homes of my friends 
hat I was made to feel the warmth of hos- 
jitality. Back there in Turkey I often 
stopped in villages where I was a perfect 
stranger, yet I found the same whole-hearted 
yelcome. In fact it was often a very delicate 
natter to try to pay for my lodging in a 
jlace where I had absolutely no claim on 
vy host, but he treated me as if his home 
yelonged to me. 

One day we stopped at noon by a roadside 
‘ountain and started to prepare for a picnic 
unch, when an old Kurdish patriarch, with 
lowing white beard and elegant purple 
rown, came hurrying down to the roadside 
0 beg us to dine at his house. Almost in 
he very words of Abraham to the angels 
1e urged that we would show him the favor 


—— 


By Henry H. Riggs 


of eating of his bread, and then we should 
go on our way. As such an invitation would 
be sure to mean an afternoon spent there, 
we had to refuse, but he left us feeling that 
we had deprived him of a great privilege. 
Another day a wild blizzard brought night 
down upon me alone and snowbound on an 
impassable road right in front of the village 
of a notorious robber chieftain. I certainly 


would never have willingly put myself within 
his power, but that evening Fate decreed 
that I should knock at his door to ask for 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Forgetting the Past 

But this one thing I do—forgetting every- 
thing which is past and stretching forward 
to what lies in front of me with my eyes 
fixed on the goal, I push on to secure the 
prize of God's heavenward call in Christ 
Jesus.—Phil. 3: 13-14. 


The text suggests doing one thing, but 
we all know that it is most difficult to do 
that one thing—‘‘forgetting the past.” 


Both friends and enemies remind us of the 
past. What we are is the product of the 
past. Being what we are makes it probable 
that we will choose and act in the future as 
we have done in the past. 


Forgetting the past, when it can be done, 
is the great step toward a new and better 
kind of future. 


Starting with.a clear mind and a fresh un- 
burdened spirit would be wonderful. Our 
natural question is, Can it be done? 


The text gives us the secret and answers 
“Yes.” By fixing the attention upon the 
goal of “God’s heavenward eall in Christ 
Jesus.” Only by such concentration and 
devotion will we ever be able to forget a 
past that blights and hinders. 


shelter from the storm. He looked like a 
most unpromising cut-throat when he ap- 
peared at the door and glared at me for a 
long moment. Perhaps he was _ hesitating 
whether to accept me as fair game profes- 
sionally, thrown into his hands by impartial 
Fate. But his better instincts prevailed, and 
he threw open the door. From that moment 
I was his guest; the best in his castle was 
mine. It was not very luxurious; business 
had evidently been dull, and the larder was 
very lean; but the simple food was served 
with all the good will in the world, and the 
hardened old highwayman dipped his bread 
in the dish with me in genuine comradeship. 

When the evening was spent they brought 
in a bed and spread it for me in the corner 
by the fireplace. If I had been inclined to 
be eritical there were worse things to be said 
of that bed than that, like most beds in 
Turkey, it was wretchedly short for a six- 
footer. But I accepted it, of course, and lay 
down, though with an unworthy suspicion 
in my heart that they might have done better 


by me. But the hard, lumpy pallet was soon 
transmuted into a couch of luxury when my 
host, after piling logs on the fire again, 
curled up on the worn goatskin on the other 
side of the fireplace and covered himself 
with his thin cloak. Evidently his sense of 
hospitality forbade his leaving his guest 
alone so that he might go to share the only 
other bed in the house, in his harem. So all 
night long, as I lay listening to the storm 
howling up the chimney (I must confess 
that I could not sleep!), from time to time 
I would hear him stirring restlessly, and then 
he would get up and build up the fire again, 
and lie down once more to fitful slumbers. 
. .. I would not be understood as condoning 
highway robbery as a profession; but I shall 
never cease to think gratefully of the self- 
forgetful hospitality of my brigand friend. 

In a village hard by the road to a neigh- 
boring outstation lived old Seyid Mustafa 
Chaoush. He was a casual friend of mine, 
and had asked me, if I passed that way, to 
spend a night as his guest. It was not con- 
venient, the next time I visited that out- 
station, to accept his invitation; and a sec- 
ond tour was also too hurried to give a 
night to his village. These hurrying West- 
erners! Even after years in the leisurely 
Orient, they must still drive horses and men 
at top speed to get the journey done, missing 
too often the rich rewards of the pause by 
the roadside. 

Well, the next time Mustafa Chaoush came 
to the city he sought me out, apparently in 
high dudgeon. “I have heard what you have 
done,” he said. “Twice you have passed my 
door in your journey and have not stopped 
to eat my bread. If you pass again without 
stopping, beware! JI shall send out my young 
men on the road and have you robbed.” I 
was not inclined to think that my friend 
would carry out his half-humorous threat, 
though, frankly, I would not want to 
guarantee that he would not. But, anyway, 
the next time I passed that way I planned 
my journey so that I spent the night in the 
home of my Kurdish friend, and right royally 
did he entertain me. 

A kindly, benevolent soul was Mustafa 
Chaoush—of devout piety and intense con- 
victions, however grotesque some of his 
tenets may seem to me. Seyid is the title of 
the Kurdish religious chief, so it was natural 
that he and I should find common interests; 
and late into the night we sat together be- 
side his blazing fireplace, talking of the 
deeper things of that spiritual world which 
all of us, after all, can glimpse but dimly 
and by faith. He and his people called 
themselves ‘the people of faith,” a _ sect 
deemed heretical by your orthodox Moslem. 
They believe that God dwells not in high 
heaven, but ‘‘the abode of God is the spirits 
of his servants.” 

At last, when the hour was late and I 
asked leave to seek rest, I began to thank 
my friend for his hospitable welcome to his 
home. But he stopped me and said, quite 
simply, that he had done it for God; and 
then, as if to explain to me his creed of 
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hospitality, he told me the story that follows. 
When I asked him whence the story came 
he only said, “It is written in our books,” 
But I like to think that it had a divine origin. 
In the long centuries since that Christian 
land bowed before the onrush of Islam, it 
was the words of Jesus recorded by Matthew 
in the “Inasmuch” passage that, told by 
fathers to their children from generation to 
generation, has thus been transmuted into 
a form and language that a Moslem people 
can most easily understand and use. This 
is the story: 

The Prophet Moses—on him be peace !— 
once prayed to the majesty of God, and asked 
that God would graciously condescend to 
come and be his guest. God was pleased 
with Moses, and granted his prayer, and 
promised that on the day set he would come 
to be the guest of Moses, the prophet. So 
Moses made great preparations. He killed 
a hundred oxen and a thousand sheep, and 
boiled a hundred measures of wheat, and 
made bread without measure; and in the 
morning he spread the table and stood in 
his tent door to await the coming of his 
Guest. 

As he waited, a traveler passed that way, 
worn with his journey, and the Prophet 
Moses called to him and begged him to come 
in and eat a morsel of bread. And the man 
came and sat down, and he ate and was 
filled, and he blessed his host and went his 
Then a beggar came by and he too 
ate and was satisfied. And more travelers 
came, and the poor without number, and 
each one had his welcome and his portion. 
Never had Moses seen so many men at his 
door on any day, so when evening drew 
near there was little left of all the great 
feast that he had prepared. Still Moses 
stood at his tent door and waited, for had 
not God promised to come and eat at his 
table that day? 

Just as the sun was setting, more travelers 
approached, and Moses, the prophet, was dis- 
tressed, for he knew that God would surely 
come, and what should he set before him? 
Yet the men were spent and hungry, and he 
could not let them go on into the night. So 
he called them also and seated them at his 
table, and when they were filled not a morsel 
of bread was left in the tent. 

Then Moses, the prophet, fell on his face 
on the ground, and prayed that God would 
forgive him for giving to others the feast that 
had been prepared for the one great Guest. 
And God answered him and said: ‘You have 
done exactly what was my wish. The Al- 
mighty has no need of food, but I wished 
the love and kindness that you have showed 
today. As I promised to come, I came today 
in the person of the many whom you haye 
welcomed and fed today. I have been your 
guest today, and nothing has been wanting.” 

So as I lay down that night I knew that 
the old Seyid considered that in doing all 
that he did for my comfort that night he was 
ministering to the Guest whose dwelling is 
in the spirits of his servants. 

In the West, too, I have tasted the sweets 
of hospitality. For even on furlough in his 
native land the missionary still must be a 
wanderer on the face of the earth; so as I 
have gone from church to church telling the 
story of labor and joy and sorrow on the 
mission field, it has often happened that I 
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have not slept twice in the same bed for 
many days on end: 

And as I think back over these journeys— 
shall I confess it?-the memories that I 
cherish the most are not of the great in- 
spiring meetings and conferences that I have 
been privileged to attend, nor yet of the 
pleasant trips to places beautiful and full of 
interest, but the memories of those evenings 
when JI have sat down by the (figurative) 
fireside of some kindly souls who have re- 
ceived the missionary as their guest. Often 
it has thus been my privilege to fellowship 
with the pastor and his good wife, not seldom 
thus entering in, unsuspected perhaps, into 
the struggle of those brave souls to make 
home a place of light and beauty and in- 
spiration and cheer to the children and to 
the chance guest—on a material income far 
too small for the undertaking. 

And then again it has been some home of 
wealth, where the hostess had to be a genius 
to make me feel comfortable amid such un- 
accustomed luxuries—private suite of rooms 
all to myself, heat, light, and entertainment 
just whenever I care to turn the switches, 
and an auto or two at my service whenever 
I would set foot out of the house. Of course, 
I have wished that they would not do so 
much for me. The cordiality and kindness 
would have been enough, without the lavish- 
ness. But when I stop to think it through, 
the picture comes to my mind of my robber 
chieftain, shivering on his worn goatskin 
through the long night. Perhaps, after all, 
he gave more than my wealthy host did. For 
he gave me his best and had to go without, 
himself, 

Truly the wealth of a man’s hospitality 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. I enjoy the luxuries, 
far better than the thin lumpy pallet; but it 
is when the stately hostess herself comes to 
my door to see if anything is lacking for my 
comfort that I feel the same warming of 
the cockles of my heart that the same kindly 
solicitude brings me in some humble tent. 

It sometimes happens, though, in this com- 
plicated.-American life of ours, that one meets 
with a disappointment and finds that the 
hotel habit has so fastened itself upon us 
that we are losing the habit of hospitality— 
once in a while, I say. To make the picture 
altogether honest there are some things to 
be charged off against the wealth and hos- 
pitality that I have enjoyed in this homeland 
of ours. There are the times when no one 
has thought, after the morning service, even 
to inquire whether the visiting missionary 
knows where he ean get a meal in that 
neighborhood, or whether, not seeing a likely 
place, he will take the long trolley ride home 
without eating, and feel rather empty—in 
heart as well as in stomach—by the time he 
reaches his own larder at three or four 
o'clock. 

And then there are the times when there 
is no lack of thoughtfulness, but the hotel 
habit has possessed us so fully that we dele- 
gate our hospitality to the hotels. A cordial 
note from the pastor welcomes me to the 
pulpit Sunday morning and adds, “You will 
be entertained at the Hotel Blank, where 
your room has been engaged.” The district 
secretary with whom I was traveling thus 
explained it to me when I grumbled: “They 
do it because they think you will be more 
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‘comfortable at a hotel, and more indepen¢ 


ent.” Well, perhaps that’s true. There ar 
conveniences at the best hotels that som 
homes lack; and I can bang my portabl 
typewriter during idle moments, to m 
heart’s content, with no one to interrupt 
But then my mind goes back once more, thi 
time to the pastor’s tin shanty in the Aj 
menian refugee camp. There was no runnin 
hot water nor cold, either, in my corner o 
the living room there, nor, for that matte 
anywhere within a quarter of a mile of i 
And no hotel ever offered me such a miscel 
laneous shake-down on the floor to sleep or 
But no hotel ever offered me the warm Cor 
diality of my hostess there, nor the surrepti 
tious tears because the fare was not bette 
And the evening spent squatting on th 
floor of that shack, around a pot of glowin; 
coals, in fellowship of very plain living an 
very, very high thinking with the pastor an 
his friends—this is luxury, for which th 
best that a modern hotel can offer is 
mighty poor substitute. 

The East has no patent on hospitality 
The American home, I can _ testify, i 
equipped, materially and_ spiritually, t 
furnish hospitality that cannot be surpassed 
But in this hurrying life of ours we are per 
haps prone to forget to watch for the oppor 
tunity to practice this virtue. Or have w 
drifted away from the idea that it is ¢ 
virtue, in the old sense of the word? If so 
would it not do us good to listen a bit t 
the mystic philosophy of old Mustafa Cha 
oush—though that kindly voice, alas, i 
stilled until we hear it in the Better World 
For after all, his philosophy had not wan 
dered far from its source. “I was a strange! 
and ye took me in... . Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these mj 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
(Continued from page 112) . 
Lord beholdeth his work in me, and knowetl 
that it is good. 

And they said, Thou art the Wisest Phi 
losopher we have met since we left Colledge 
Which kind of Sandwiches wilt thou have? 

And I said, Both. 

And they said, What Cake dost thou prefer’ 

And I said, How can [I tell until I have 
tried them all? 

And when they called me a fit companior 
for Aristotle, and a friend of Sophocles, wh« 
saw life steadily and saw it whole, I knew 
that their Colledge Education had not bee 
wasted on them. 

And after that I went back each day a 
four of the clock, and I know that one 
group of questions was settled wisely. 


“As One Whom His 


Mother Comforteth’’ 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Tossed by life’s troubled dreaming, Lord ani 
Savior, 
Thirsting and parched, we call out in af 
fright. ; 
Look thou upon us as young, fevered children 
Crying for water, begging for a light. 


Press to our lips thy thirst-dispelling chalice 
Smile thou the smile that banishes all gloom 

Leave some small taper for our reassurance, 
Lighting the harmless shadows of the room 
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HDPRE are very few Negro communists in 
the United States; more than a tenth part 
f the American population are Negro people, 
ut not even a twentieth part, perhaps not one 
\ftieth of American communists are Negroes. 
nd yet, because some New York newspapers 
.ave just “discovered” the names and addresses 
f a few of these colored communists, there is a 
reat alarm and ery of “Help! murder! Con- 
ress must do something about it!” 

The fact is that the newspapers have not 
“discovered” -anything—except to those people 
who are very ignorant of colored people’s af- 
fairs. It is well known that there are some 
Negro communists, and the constant wonder is 
chat there are not more, considering the status 
f colored Americans. And it is also known 
that these communists, like all other party 
politicians, have been doing and will doubtless 
continue to do what they can to convert others 
o their way of thinking. But the outstanding 
fact is—what the papers do not seem to care to 
emphasize—that a much smaller proportion of 
Negroes than of whites have heeded the call of 
communism, in spite of the relatively much 
more unfavorable situation of the Negro popu- 
tation. 

It need not be forgotten that similar alarm- 
ing misstatements were made concerning “Ger- 
man propaganda’ among American Negroes 
during the World War. In order to make this 
Russian menace sound still more alarming, one 
newspaper. speaking of Negro students that 
have gone to be educated in the ‘“Hastern Uni- 
versity” at Moscow, says: ‘From fifty to one 
hundred of these instruments of propaganda 
have been shipped out of the United States,” 
etc. But this is how to read that style of jour- 
ualism: Just take that minimum figure, fifty, 
and take away the zero, and you have the cor- 
rect number—five. Only five American Negro 
students could, after a long campaign, be in- 
duced to take advantage of the soviet Govern- 
ment’s world-wide offer for people to come and 
study under free scholarships in their univer- 
sity at Moscow, but more than 1200 other stu- 
dents of other colors accepted: white, yellow, 
eastern and western—American white people, 
English white people, German white people, 
French white people and many peoples from 
Asia. Only one Negro from Africa accepted. 
One of the five American Negro students died, 
so that the remaining “peril” is one African, 
four live American Negroes and one dead one. 
What a menace this to the government and 
pveople of these United States! 

The Russian government asked for only 
twelve Negro students at the time, and all 
the hard efferts of American communists could 
find only five that would accept. That is how 
“three black crows,’ when traced to the source, 
become “something not quite as black as a 
crow.”’ 

But now for the philosophy of the matter: 
We suspect that the reason why so much noise 
is made whenever anybody is reported to be 
trying to ‘arouse’ American Negroes is the fact 
that most American whites feel, deep down 
in their souls, that the Negroes ought to be 
aroused. We fear those whom we oppress; we 
are afraid that they may do what we tbink they 
ought to do. Not a single newspaper (with the 
exception, strange to relate, of one newspaper 
of Richmond, Va., which commented on the 
radical leanings of the Negro labor congress 
two. years ago) has emphasized this point: that 
the way, and the only way, to prevent Moscow 
or somebody else from ultimately arousing the 
American Negro is to treat the Negro with 
more justice. A people treated as Negroes are 
treated in America is certainly (as is stated by 
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The American Negro and Communism 
By William Pickens 


a Cincinnati paper, but in a different spirit) 
“the weakest place in the American armor.” If 
the American Negro proves ultimately to be 
more open to “foreign” intrigue than are other 
elements of the population, it will be the failure 
of America rather than of the Negro. The 
Negro is but human, after all. The Cincinnati 
paper says the Russians have picked the weak- 
est place in the American armor, and goes on 
to say, with an apparently different motive than 
that with which we are quoting them, that ‘‘it’s 
high time the American people realized it.” 

It is indeed high time that the American 
white people should realize that in saving the 
nation against the entrance of any foreign in- 
fluences through the Negro population, more 
good can be done in one year by defending the 
Negro against being burned alive in Mississippi 
and Missouri and from Jim-Crowism and insult 
in Cincinnati than could ever be done in a gen- 
eration of “acts of Congress” and activities of 
the department of justice. 


Congregational Young People 
at the C. E. Convention 


The Congregational young people were well 
represented in the recent Christian Endeavor 
Convention held in Cleveland. Our young 
people’s secretary, Rev. Harry Thomas Stock, 
had arranged a packet of helps for which there 
was a large demand among both our own young 
people and the young people of other denomi- 
nations, and the Congregational booth was one 
of the busiest denominational booths at the con- 
vention. We Congregationalists were very 
proud of the prominent place Mr. Stock occu- 
pies among the leaders in young people's work. 

The Congregational young people of Greater 
Cleveland had complete charge of the Congre- 
gational rally, which was held in the Euclid 
Ave. Congregational Church of which Dr. 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard is pastor. Unique in- 
deed were the arrangements and the conduct of 
this denominational meeting. Older members 
of the religious education committee of the 
Congregational Union were present, in an ad- 
visory capacity, but the program was made up 
and carried out entirely by the Congregational 
Young People’s Council of Cleveland. 

It was refreshing to note that in making the 
program one of the young people said: ‘Our 
fellow Congregationalists will be worn out by 
the long programs in the auditorium and in 
group meetings in the various churches down- 
town, so instead of putting on a heavy cut-and- 
dried program, we will give them a good social 
time.” This they did, having only a brief pro- 
gram presided over by a high-school boy. Short 
welcoming addresses were given by Miss Louise 
Harper, religious education director of the 
EHuclid Ave. Church, and Dr. Charles L. Fisk, 
religious education director in this district. 
Rey. Harry T. Stock was the principal speaker 
and gave. a brief but comprehensive statement 
of the young people’s program as it had been 
set up for the coming year. All of the other 
speeches were fellowship speeches made by the 
young people themselves. A good social time, 
lasting about an hour, followed the program 
and the young people were then taken on an 
automobile sight-seeing tour. The comments 
of the delegates on this type of meeting were 
enthusiastic. 

There were present at this meeting 150 young 
people from all parts of the country, from 
Hawaii and even as far as London, Hngland. 
The ages of the young people attending this 
denominational conference seemed to agree with 
the general run of delegates, much younger 
than in former years. 
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Among the New Books 


(Continued from page 98) 
and with the submissiveness of a man of faith. 
There are forewords to the story by the Bishop 
of Madras, the Bishop of Tinnevelly, the 
Bishop of Travancore and Cochin, and by Dr. 
W. H. Somervell, a member of the 1924 Mount 
Everest Expedition. 


Fiction 

Divots, by P. G. Wodehouse (Doran. $2.50). 
“Tt has always seemed to me a strange and 
unaccountable thing that nowadays, when 
gloom is at a premium in the world’s literature 
and all around us stern young pessimists are 
bringing home the bacon with their studies in 
the grayly grim, no writer has thought of 
turning his pen to a realistic portrayal of the 
golfing wife.’ Thus Mr. Wodehouse writes in 
one of his collections of short golf stories which 
are delightfully entertaining. There are doubt- 
less countless readers, too, who get genuinely 
“fed up’ with the ‘stern young pessimists” 
writing today and who will welcome a book that 
will really give them a laugh. 

The Giant of Oldborne, by John Owen 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). John Owen, an 
English author, has chosen as the theme of this 
novel the emotions and actions of a lad who 
reached the unusual height of seven feet and 
seven inches. Shrinking from the stares and 
jibes of his fellows he yet accepted the posi- 
tion of giant in a traveling show for the sake 
of his mother and a girl he longed to marry. 
His sensitive nature was still further affected 
when he heard Spurgeon preach and got reli- 
gion. Mr. Owen writes with penetration and 
distinction of style. 


From Our Western Editor 
(Continued from page 108) 

one day into the Idaho State Baptist Associa- 
tion Meeting and heard the general missionary 
make his report. It was to the effect that the 
work of the Baptists in Weiser was a failure. 
Paddock immediately went over to Weiser. 
This was in the fall of ’92, and he has been 
hammering away at Weiser ever since. 

He began his church services by renting a 
dance hall. A Sunday school was organized 
and a series of evangelistic services held. Then 
a church of 20 members came into being, a 
church building was erected, much of the work 
of which was done by the minister. Now came 
the opportunity for Mr. Paddock to realize his 
dream of college days. He had hoped that 
sometime, somewhere he would build a school in 
which the poorest boy and girl in the land, if 
willing to work, could secure an education and 
proficiency in a useful occupation. Miss Jane 
M. Slocum, a teacher, and Thomas P. Maryatt, 
a Dartmouth College man, helped in the reali- 
zation of the dream which eventuated in the 
Intermountain Institute. 

The school began with the ownership of a 
dry sagebrush homestead and a school building, 
which was just a shack. In the 35 years that 
have passed, the school has become the owner 
of 2,000 acres of land, has a score of buildings, 
and represents a property well in advance of 
one-half million dollars in value. More than 
1,500 young people have attended the school, 
most of whom would not have received an edu- 
cation without the Institute. 

Now that President Paddock is drawing on 


toward the twilight, the evening finds him 
gentle, genial, kindly, and optimistic. What 


dividends he has drawn out of the lives of 1,500 
young people! In addition, he has come into 
the fellowship of the great religious and goy- 
ernmental leaders of America and has their 
confidence. How much in material possessions 
would it take to measure up to the dividends 
that he has in human life? 

Chicago, Ill., July 16, 1927. R. 
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Honorary Degrees 


Bestowed at Recent Commencements 
(We should be very glad to learn from our 
readers of any additions which should be made to 
this list.) 
D.D. 
ALDRICH, Rev. DoNALD, New York City, N. Y.— 
Dartmouth College. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM W., Atlanta, 
College and Boston University. 
Arwoop, Ry. ALFRED R., St. Louis, 

mont College. 
BarRTLyErt, Rey. SAMUEL C., Kyoto, Japan.—Dart- 
mouth College. 
Be._k, J. BLANTON, Orlando, Fla.—Rollins. 
Burtner, Orro W., Ansonia, Ct.—Otterbein. 
CuLinb, ARTHUR T., Toccoa, Ga.—Piedmont. 


Ga.—Berea 


Mo.—Pied- 


Fospick, Harry B., New York City, N. Y.— 
Princeton. 
FreNCH, Rev. Howarp D., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 


Amherst. 
FULLER, PRor. Lesuin D., Chicago, I11—Whitman. 
GILLETT, PHitie L., Y. M. C. A. in China.— 
Colorado. 4 
Gorin, Epwarp F., New Haven, Ct.— Oberlin. 
Grecory, ALFRED W., Topeka, Kan.—Washburn. 
GuTHRIn, Rny. Ernwst G., Chicago, Ill.—Carleton. 
JONES, WILLIAM H., Portland, Me.—Bates. 
JUNIPER, Kerrison, St. Petersburg, Fla.—Rollins. 
LEAVITT, BRADFORD, Pasadena, Cal.—Oberlin. 
LeppEN, Rev. Eart W., Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Syracuse. 
Lew, Trimoruy T., Peking, China.—Middlebury and 
Oberlin. 
LINDEMAN, HerMAN H., Yankton, S. D.—Yankton. 
Porrer, Rey. RocKweiit H., Hartford, Ct.—Wil- 
liams. 
PyLp, HEZEKIAH L., Watertown, N. Y.—Otterbein. 


RopBins, Howarp C., New York City, N. Y.— 
Middlebury. 
ROBINSON, Rpy. Epwin B., Holyoke, Mass.—Am- 


herst. 


TanNpR, Rey. WILSON H., Binghamton, N. Y.— 
Syracuse. 

WALTON, ALFRED G., Stamford, Ct.—Oberlin. 

LL.D. 

Baknr, Gnuorep_F., New York City, N. Y.— 
Dartmouth. 

BreckwitH, Dr. Cuarence A., Chicago, T1.— 
Olivet. 


Borrum, JosperH H., Faulkton, S. D.—Yankton. 
BowMAN, JOHN G., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Boston Uni- 


versity. 

Brices, Pres. Lucra, Milwaukee, Wis.—Miami 
University. 

Brisrot, Mark L., Washington, D. C.—Oberlin. 

Brown, Pres. Arto A., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
Syracuse. 


CALDWELL, Rosert J., New York City, N. Y.— 
Rollins. 

CHADWICK, STEPHEN J., Seattle, Wash.— Whitman. 

Corrin, Pres. Henry S., New York City, N. Y.— 
Azoherst. 

Curtis, Cyrus H. K., Philadelphia, Pa.—Bowdoin. 

Dawson, JouHN S., Topeka, Kan.—Washburn. 

DucGan, STEPHEN P., New York City, N. Y.— 
Rollins. 

Evuiorr, JAMES D., Sioux Falls, S. D.—Yankton. 

ELLiott, Howarp, New York City, N. ¥.—Carle- 
ton. 

Freuton, SaMurnL M., Chicago, Ill.— Marietta. 

FINLEY, JoHN H., New York City, N. Y.—Miami 
University. 

FULLER, Gov. 
University. 

GATES, FRANK C., Constantinople, Turkey.— Beloit. 

GREEN, WILLIAM R., Council Bluffs, Ia.—Oberlin. 

Harseorp, Masor-GmneraAL JAMES G., New York 
City, N. Y.—Marietta. 

Hayes, Epwarp C., Urbana, Ill.—Bates. 

HONNOLD, WILLIAM L., Los Angeles, Cal.—Knox. 


ALVAN T., Boston, Mass.—Boston 


KeLLoce, Henry T., Plattsburg, N. Y.—Middle- 
bury. 

Kine, Jupce Henry A., Springfield, Mass.— 
Amherst. 


Leacu, Hmnry G., New York City, N. Y.—Rollins. 

LEHMAN, IrvING, New York City, N. Y.—Columbia. 

LEHMANN, Karu, Orlando, Fla.—Rollins. 

Lewis, Pres. Epwarp M., Amherst, Mass.—Am- 
herst. 

LIpPMAN, WALTER, New York City, N. Y.—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Loneworrn, NicHouas, Cincinnati, 0.—University 
of Michigan. 
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Mann, Cameron, Winter Park, Fla.—Rollins. 

Mason, Prous. MAx, Chicago, Ill.—Dartmouth. 

Massry, Vincent, Toronto, Canada.—Princeton. 

McAuonry, THOMAS S., Colorado Springs, Col.— 
Colorado. 

Moorn, JoHn B., New York City, N. Y.—Columbia. 

PHASLEH, Rogwrr J., Manchester, N. H.—Boston 
University. 

PERSHING, JOHN J., Washington, D. C.—Princeton. 

O’Brien, JoHN P., New York City, N. Y.—Syra- 
cuse, 

O’NEAL, WILLIAM R., Orlando, Fla.—Rollins. 

Owen, RutH B., Coral Gables, Fla.—Rollins. 

RicHarps, JoHN B., San Francisco, Cal.—Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

RIGHTMIRE, GEORGE W., Columbus, O.-—Otterbein. 

Scorr, JAMrEs B., Washington, D. C.—Syracuse. 

SILLS, Pres. KennetH C. M., Brunswick, Me.— 
Williams. 

Stimson, Cour. Henry L., New York City, N. Y.— 
Syracuse. 

Sroxrs, Anson P., Washington, D. C.-—Illinois. 

SULLIVAN, JAMpS, Albany, N. Y.—Syracuse. 

SUMMERALL, MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES P., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Williams. 

TAUSSIG, FRANK W., Cambridge, Mass.— University 
of Michigan. 

UrHaM, Pres. ALFRED H., Moscow, Ida.—Miami 
University. 

WEEKS, JOHN E., Middlebury, Vt.—Middlebury. 

WuHItTrE, Epwarp F., Indianapolis, Ind.—Berea. 

WICKERSHAM, GEORGE W., New York City, N. Y. 
—University of Michigan. 

Wixson, Scorr, Portland, Me.—Bowdoin. 


YALE, CAROLIND A., Northampton, Mass.—Mt. 
Holyoke. 
Lirr.D. 
ADAMS, Pror. CHARLES D., Hanover, N. H.— 
Dartmouth. 


ADAMS, Mauprn, New York City, N. Y.—University 
of Wisconsin. 

Bracu, Rx, Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y.—Rollins. 

DuRAND, GrorRGP H., Yankton, S. D.—Yankton. 

Fiskpn, Mrs. MINNIn M., New York City, N. Y.— 
University of Wisconsin. 

GUERIN, JULES, New York City, N. Y.— Dartmouth. 

Hown, Epvegar W., Atchison, Kan.—Rollins and 
Washburn. 


Lospy, Pror. FrepprRick D., Tuscaloosa, Ala.— 
Syracuse. 

O’Brizn, Ropert L., Boston, Mass.—Boston Uni- 
versity. 


REPPLIpR, AGNDS, Philadelphia, Pa.—-Columbia. 
RUSSELL, JAMES H., New York City, N. Y.— 
Columbia. : 
SMITH, PROF. PRESERVED, Ithaca, N. Y.—Ambherst. 
THOMPSON, WALLACE, New York City, N. Y.— 
Washburn. 
TOMPKINS, Rpry. 
Col.— Colorado. 
WHITE, WILLIAM A., Emporia, Kan.— Oberlin. 


SEELEY K., Colorado Springs, 


D.Mus. 
Younc, Epwarp M., Morristown, N. J.—Yankton. 


IES IABy, 
ApBBorr, WILLIS J., Boston, Mass.-—University of 
Michigan. 
Boyprn, ARTHUR C., Bridgewater, Mass.—Amherst. 
Harmon, Austin M., New Haven, Ct.—Williams. 
Harris, Corra, Rydal, Ga.—Rollins. 


Hewirr, Pror. JosepH W., Middletown, Ct.— 
Bowdoin. 
JENKINS, McGrecor, Boston, Mass.—-Williams. 


JOHNSON, Pror. Davip D., Morgantown, W. Va.— 
Marietta. 
SHaw, ALBerT, New York City, N. Y.—Rollins. 


S.T.D. 
PouiInG, Rev. Daninnt A., New York City, N. Y.— 
Syracuse. 
Mbrritt, WILLIAM P., New York City, N. Y.— 


Columbia. 
WINNINGTON-INGRAM, 
land.— Columbia. 


ARTHUR F., London, BHng- 


D.Sc. 
BirKkorr, GEORGE D., Cambridge, Mass.—Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. ; 
BrRACKETT, Pror, FRANK P., Claremont, Cal.— 
Dartmouth. 
ENGLEBACH, WILLIAM, St. Louis, Mo.—lIllinois 
College. 


Hamivron, Dr. AxLich, Cambridge, Mass.—Smith. 
JEWErT, FRANK B., New York City, N. Y.—Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Columbia. 


‘shall he live!” 
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Jonns, Dr, Lauper W., Princeton, N. J— Williams. 
Lewis, WARREN H., Baltimore, Md.—University of 
Wisconsin. : 
Lovrerr, EpGar O., Houston, Texas.—Colorado. 
MarsuH, Dr. CHartEs D., Washington, D. C.— 
Amherst. 3 
MicHEison, ALBERT A., Chicago, Ill.—Princeton. 
Mituer, Pror. Dayton C., Cleveland, O.— Dart- 
mouth. 
Miner, Dr. Roy W., Yonkers, N. Y.—Williams. ~ 
Sarrorp, ARTHUR T., Lowell, Mass.— Williams. | 
Saucer, Pror. JosppH S., Havana, Cuba.—Co- 
lumbia. ‘ 
SmirH, GiLtpprt M., Stamford University, Cal— 
Beloit. 
Wapo, LronarD, New York City, N. Y.—Marietta. 
WHITNEY, WILLIS R., Schenectady, N. Y.—Univer- 
sity of Michigan. : 
Ziwet, ALEXANDER, Ann Arbor, Mich.-—University 
of Michigan. 


Releasing Christ’s Message 
of Life 


(Continued from page 107) | 

And I stand with them. I seem*to see 
the ages rising one by one. In every age 
the one potent Voice is crying: “Arise! I 
am the resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead yet 
“Believeth?’ I ask, ‘What 
meanest thou? I know not if thou art God 
or man. What can I believe?’ And the 
voice of Jesus answers, “I say it profiteth 
not if a man gain the whole world but lose 
his soul. I say a man’s first duty is to his 
own honor. Believest thou this?” ‘Yes.” 
“T say a man must love his neighbor as him- 
self, for there is no life to a man who lives 
misanthropic among his fellows. Believest 
thou in me?” “Yea, Lord, but it is not 
enough. Thou sayest what a man must do, 
thou dost not tell him whence his power 
must come.’ “I say also, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, and in communion with 
thy God all power shall be thine. Believest 
thou me? He that believeth these things, 
though he were dead yet shall he live.” 
“Yea, Lord, but where is God of whom thou 
speakest?”’ “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” And then at first, in petu- 
lance, I would brush aside the trivial answer, 
but the Great One folds his arms and looks 
at me long and waits till I shall pass from 
childishness and think again. At last I 
begin to glimpse the parabolic meaning of 
his characteristic word. The Hternal Spirit 
must be like Him whom now I see before 
me, like him in character, in lovableness, in 
yearnings toward men, but also in mysteri- 
ous power to disenthrall a man from base 
infatuations, to charm him to high alle- 
giances. Gazing upon Jesus, I begin to know 
that I have seen the Hternal, seeing Him. 
I step forward, crying: “Lord, take my hand 
and lead me to the Father.” 

Then JI start. I am awake. The dream 
is gone. I stand upon the common slopes 
of life so little colored with romance, so 
little visited by divinities. My questions 
remain unanswered concerning “natural” 
and “supernatural,” but I am haunted by 
the thought of redemptions that are present 
if I will let them be, and, in the passionate 
hour of my need, explanations can wait. 


At last I heard a voice upon the slope J 

Cry to the summit, “Is there any hope?” 

To which an answer peal’d from that high 
land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 

God made himself an awful rose of dawn. 


July 28, 1927 


“Would Gladden Do It Now?” 


40 o the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

| As I was, by my habit, delightfully and 
aithfully reading your very highly prized 
fpaper through, as Dr. Jefferson and Rev. 
Henry J. Condit are pictured as doing, I came 
fabruptly upon this question, in large letters, 
Would Gladden Do It Now? Your correspond- 
ent raises the question, ‘‘Would he write a 
hymn (which he names) as he did in the last 
jvear of his life? I believe that he would not.” 
I would raise the.same question respecting 
Gladden’s “high estimation of the man” in 
which he praises the German Kaiser. “I think 
we must admit,’ he writes (vide Live and 
Learn, p. 108, et seqg.), “that the real force 
which controls the conduct of the German 
Emperor is simply this deeply rooted conviction 
that he is the servant of God. It is not for 
himself that he is ruling; it is for the glory 
of God.” “There is a strain of real loftiness 
‘in his orations on the Duties of Royalty.” 
‘This last sentence he quotes and, quoting, con- 
‘tinues, “ ‘You know that I regard my position 
‘as appointed for me by God, and in this con- 
sciousness [ daily labor. We Hohenzollerns 
-accept our crown only from heaven and are 
responsible to heaven for the performance of 
-its duties. I, too, am animated by this view 
and am resolved to act and govern on this 
‘principle.’”” Then Washington Gladden con- 
tinues: “Jf sincerely held—and there is no 
question of the sincerity with which the Kaiser 
holds it—it is as fine and inspiriting an ideal 
as any ruler could be possessed by. Here lies 
a cure for overestimation of self. I believe 
that the real monarchy whose head is a strong 
man with a passionate devotion to duty and 
who is able to inspire his people witb the same 
‘devotion will be an infinitely better government 
than the real republic whose citizens are spend- 
ing their lives in looking out for their interests.” 

Salem, Mass. JAMES L. HIDL. 


Criterions of “Success” 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Will a man sell the abiding amenities of 
friendship? Will he barter the holy halo of his 
home? Will he call in the auctioneer to ap- 
praise for him the subtle celestial fragrance 
and heavenly beauty of sacrificial] mother-love? 
And shall the holy of holies, the inner shrine 
of the soul, ever be wholly bared to the cynical 
critics of a cold commercialism? Or is a 
machine (man-made) of more potency and 
value than the man—the spirit of the man— 
behind the machine? Finally, can the Spirit of 
Almighty God, of his revealing Christ, which, 
like the wind, bloweth where it listeth,’ be 
confined by human walls, be made to operate 
mainly through human organizations and in 
human ways, or be adequately metered by the 
statistician ? 

This is simply one minister’s conscientious 
protest against Year-Book estimates of pastoral 
success, and the lowering of the mystical ideals 
of the mission of the ministry to any plane 
whatever of things sordidly mechanistic and 
materialistic—and that in an age in which 
multitudes of men are madly vying with one 
another to make a mechanistic monism seem a 
fair substitute, and to be purchased at no 
price at all, for the free, yet inherently costly, 
Christ-Gospel of the Kingdom. That Kingdom 
is surely coming in all its fullness as it captures 
the heart-loyalty of men and women. But mere 
money will not accelerate its arrival, nor mere 
method, nor mere machinery, nor mere church 
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membership. What is needed, and that alone, 
is genuinely spiritualized man power—the elec- 
trified lives of men—operating indefatigably 
through every agency (whether the Church, 
the home, the fraternal order, or what not) 
and in every phase of human activity (whether 
distinctively labeled “religious,” or whether 
social, civic, industrial, professional, or educa- 
tional). The Gospel’s appeal to the hearts of 
men cannot be made more compelling by the 
human attempt to sweeten or soften it. It 
cannot be successfully propagated by methods 
in any way contrary to the Christ-ethic of ab- 
solute frankness and truth. 
Fryeburg, Me. Epwarp W. WILD. 


The Late Dean Bosworth 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

It was my privilege to know Professor Bos- 
worth at two different periods. As a student 
at Oberlin, from 1893 to 1896, with the min- 
istry in view, I attended his classes occasionally, 
and always planned to be an auditor when he 
preached. Already, in his early thirties, he 
was a spiritual factor in the life of the college 
and the town. 

In the winter of 1900-1901 I spent several 
months in Oberlin attending seminary classes 
as a graduate student. It was then my privi- 
lege to get to know Professor Bosworth more 
intimately and to have several persona) con- 
versations with him. His personality radiated 
goodness, pure honesty, loyal discipleship, and 
a mystical element of power, elusive yet pene- 
trating one’s whole being. One remark he made 
to me I have often recalled. The subject was 
authorship, the increase of authors and books; 
I asked him whether he had any plans for books 
by himself. He replied: “Yes, I mean to write, 
after I am forty-five. My idea is that a man 
ought to wait until he has become thoroughly 
at home in his chosen work, mastering its field 
and purpose, before he ventures into the field 
of authorship. I have not reached that yet.” 

A great man of God has departed-—a prince 
of Israel, a loving and lovable sonl. Those 
who knew him bless God for him. 

Harvard, Mass. S. F. GooDHEART. 


Reading Carefully and Leisurely 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Plans which we had made to make up a 
family party to attend worship this morning at 
the village church four miles from camp were 
disarranged by a heavy rain storm. So instead 
of going to church I have been reading through 
The Congregationalist of July 14. I cannot re- 
sist the impulse to send you this line to tell you 
how profitable and pleasant I have found this 
hour which I have been spending with you in 
reading the paper. 

One might possibly infer that I do not read 
The Congregationalist regularly, and that there- 
fore this particular issue, which is probably 
not to be distinguished from all the others in 
point of information and inspiration, comes to 
me as a pleasant surprise. You will know that 
this is not the case, and that my former con- 
nection with the Board of the Publishing So- 
ciety has made me a regular reader of the paper 
for a number of years. The real point lies in 
the fact that this morning I have had an op- 
portunity to read carefully and leisurely, while 
at other times in the year [ find time to do little 
more than give a hasty reading to the issues 
as they come to me from week to week. 

I am wondering if the seeming lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of so many of our ministers, 
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which I know sometimes troubles our editor, 
does not lie in the fact that they so rarely have 
the time—or take the time—to give it the care- 
ful reading which the paper so richly deserves. 
So I am making the good resolve that next year 
I will take the time somehow to read my 
Congregationalist instead of merely just skim- 
ming it. 

Bath, Me. Horace F. Horton. 

The Uses of Controversy 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist : 

I have received a number of gracefully 
worded letters from editors who declined to 
publish certain of my epistles on the ground 
that they would lead to controversy. 

Such an attitude is both undemocratic and 
unwise, and if maintained in every instance 
would change the pure, living, ever-moving 
waters of a republic into the stagnant, green- 
mantled pool of an idea-less, oligarchical form 
of government. Why fear controversy? Con- 
troversy is the very lifeblood of living, pro- 
gressive forms of government. To arrive at 
what is true and what is right—this goal can 
be attained only by constant interchanges of 
thought and opinion, and by a free play of re- 
buttal and counter-rebuttal. One thought, one 
viewpoint, suggests others, and thus the heauti- 
ful panorama of the progress of a free people 
stretches out into ever-increasing, ever-unfold- 
ing scenes of beauty and blessedness. <A 
thought is born into the world, and lo, its 
after-birth trails a shining star, a new world, 
a paradise. 

“Magna est Veritas, et prevalebit.” “Truth 
is mighty, and will prevail.” Though for a 
time Truth ‘‘speaks from a corner,” and all the 
voices of error clamor in the market-place, 
Truth will come into her own at last, and will 
sit upon a throne, judging right judgment. 

Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies among her worshipers. 

Truth is mighty, and will prevail. But un- 
less it comes to close grips with error, it will 
prevail more slowly. The Christian Church 
was founded and built up on controversy. Why 
will the experiment in Russia fail, despite its 
noble teaching (which Russia does not practice) 
of the common brotherhood of man? It will fail 
because Russia does not recognize the obvious 
truth that common brothers must have a com- 
mon Father, and because she will not permit 
controversy concerning religious matters. 

Truth has nothing to fear from error. But 
if Truth never lifts her head, error will stand 
unabashed and unashamed. Fiat justitia, ruat 
celum! “Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall!” New and better heavens will 
take the places of the old. ‘‘Hear the word of 
the Lord, ye children of Israel: for the Lord 
hath a controversy with the inhabitants of the 
land, because there is no truth, nor mercy, 
nor knowledge of God in the land.” 

Ceur d'Alene, Idaho. CHARLES HOOPER. 


It isn’t the doing of mighty deeds 
That counts in the every day; 

It is little trifles of no account 
That linger with us some way. 


It isn’t the words you speak, my friends, 
It’s the tone of your voice, your smile 
That can pierce the heart like a deadly stab 

Or help to make things worth while. 
—American Boy. 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Letters 


They do a great service to the world of to- 
day who bring to light the letters that were 
written in past ages and other languages. His- 
tories attempt to reconstruct and interpret the 
past. Letters carry you directly into the past, 
and enable you to know the people of the past 
as present powers in your life. 

You read in histories a careful account of 
the city-states of medieval Italy and their tu- 
multuous life, of the Chureh and its corrup- 
tions. But read the letters of Dante, or of 
Saint Catherine of Siena, and the passions and 
problems of that great and terrible fourteenth 
century tingle with life, and the people of that 
period move you still. The letters of Saint 
Catherine burn with passion, glow with eager 
love, shine with mighty conviction, stir up the 
soul of today with the things that were written 
to souls, known and unknown, of that far-off 
time. She, who died when barely above thirty, 
is spoken of as perhaps the most influential 
woman of her century; and if you read her 
letters you can see why this is so. 

Her manner of writing is an index to her 
personality—tremendously in earnest, straight- 
forward for the business in hand, absolutely 
without fear, no less to the highest than to the 
lowest, and humble of spirit and passionate in 
love in all her dealings with all souls. Here is 
the beginning of one of her numerous letters 
to Stefano di Corrado Macone, her young 
secretary and disciple, written in the last 
months of her life: “In the Name of Jesus 
Christ crucified and of sweet Mary: Dearest 
son in Christ sweet Jesus: I, Catherine, servant 
and slave of the servants of Jesus Christ, write 
to thee in his precious blood: with desire to 
see thee cut thy bonds, and not simply set 
thyself to loosening them, for it takes some 
time to loosen, and this thou art not sure of 
having, so swiftly it passes from thee.” The 
introduction, as far as the word ‘‘blood,” is 
almost unvarying. So also is the closing for- 
mula of the letters: “Sweet Jesus, Jesus love!” 
—an adoration which is also a bidding. But 
from that invariable salutation she invariably 
plunges at once into a brief statement of her 
theme and then into its development. In this 
particular letter she is urging the dearest of 
her “family”? to make the final decision, re- 
nounce the world utterly, and consecrate him- 
‘self to the life of religion. 

That is her exhortation always—to heroism 
of the spirit. What she demands of others is 
her own meat and drink. In one letter, after 
referring to a recent bitter experience and 
saying that even in the midst of it ‘‘while He 
was testing us, He cared for us so gently as 
tongue could not tell,’ she goes on to say: 
“Therefore I wish pains to be food to me, tears 
my drink, sweat my ointment. Let pains make 
me fat, let pains cure me, let pains give me 
light, let pains give me wisdom, let pains clothe 
my nakedness, let pains strip me of all self- 
love, spiritual and temporal. The pain of lack- 
ing consolations from my fellow creatures has 
called me to consider my own lack of virtue, 
recognizing my imperfection, and the very per- 
fect light of Sweet Truth, who gives and re- 
ceives, not material things, but holy desires.” 

There is a eall, an invocation, in burning 
words like those—away from the softness that 
most of us wish to luxuriate in, to the end 
that daily living may be made a great spiritual 
career, and even the hampered life may know 
the thrill of heroism and achievement, and may 
be able to give the world a push that will help 
it forward to its far-off goal of spiritual success. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE GROWING SOUL 


But speaking the truth in love may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ.—Eph. 4: 15. 


He was never good man that amends not. 
For if he were good he must needs desire 
to be better. Grace is so sweet, that he 
who ever tastes of it must needs long after 
more. And if he desires it, he will endeavor 
it; and if he do but endeavor, God will 
crown it with suecess.—Joseph Hall. 


The words of the Lord are the seed sown 
by the sower. Into our hearts they must 
fall that they may grow. Meditation and 
prayers must water them, and obedience 
keep them in the sunlight. Thus they will 
bear fruit for the Liord’s gathering.—George 
MacDonald. 


The only way to be kept from falling is 
to grow. If you stand still you will fall.— 
Robert Murray McCheyne. 


Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb, 
Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life, and watch 

Till the white-winged reapers come. 
Henry Vaughan. 


Now to say that personal religion is char- 
acterized by growth is only another form 
of saying that the man who has it is spirit- 
ually alive. Growth in the animal and 
vegetable world is the sure sign, and the 
only sure sign of life—Hdward Meyrick 
Goulburn. 


From the lowest to the highest may not 
a soul suddenly start, no more than a man 
that will climb upon an high ladder and 
setteth his foot upon the lowest stair may 
at the next fly up to the highest; but him 
behooveth go by process one after another, 
till he may come to the overest.—Wealter 
Hilton. 


The growth of character is silent and un- 
conscious within. As the sap rises secretly 
into the branch, under the action of all out- 
ward circumstance, and as it bursts forth 
in bud, becomes beautiful in blossom, and 
reaches its perfection in fruit, so the Chris- 
tian character grows from within and is 
manifested in the bud and blossom and fruit 
of moral beauty. Mean ideals, foul thoughts, 
base habits, are discarded, as the old leaves 
of the beech are cast off by the coming of 
the new leaves in the spring.—W. MW. Clow. 


Christianity means progress. Living 
goodness means growing goodness. I don’t 
care how good a man is if he is content 
with his goodness, if he neither sees the 
need nor feels the desire to improve, he 
cannot be Christ’s disciple. That is why 
Christ told grown-up people to become like 
little children.—James McKechnie. 


We beseech thee, O our God, that we may 
know thee, love thee and rejoice in thee; 
and if in this life we cannot do these things 
fully, grant that we may progress in them 
from day to day. Advance in us a true 
knowledge of thee now, that in the life to 
come it may be -.complete; increase in us 
the love of thee here, that there it may be 
full, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

St. Anselm. 


{Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Overcoming Evil with Good 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 7 
1 Samuel 26 


Three incidents have come to my attention 
recently which I want to tell you about and 
see what you think they indicate. 

In the circulation room of a village news- 
paper I noticed the other day a large wire hook 
over which was pasted the word “Kicks,” 
When subscribers reported. the non-delivery of 
their papers, their kicks were placed on this 
file for the paper carriers. The kicks were sup- 
posed to make the boys more careful, but they 
seemed to have the opposite effect, for a ‘‘kick- 
ing’ subscriber was pretty sure to pay for her 
action. The boys, it was discovered, usually 
threw her paper in the most out-of-way section 
of her yard, and if the paper was torn or muti- 
lated so much the better. “I’ll get even with 
her” was often heard in the circulation room. 

A prosperous furniture merchant, who had 
a reputation for square dealing and honesty, 
placed an advertisement in a local newspaper 
one day, setting forth some of the articles he 
had for sale and the prices at which they were 
to be sold. It was the type of advertisement 
which you see in the paper every day and was 
consistent with the best ethics of advertising. 
The following day there appeared in the same 
newspaper an advertisement from another fur- 
niture dealer who did not enjoy the same popu-. 
larity as the former. The wording of the 
second advertisement was somewhat as follows: 
“The other fellow says he will sell you such 
and such an article for six dollars; I will sell 
it to you for three. The other fellow asks you 
to pay ten dollars for such and such an article; 
you can get it from me for five.’ Ete. Ete. 

In the motion picture version of Wallace’s 
inspiring story, Ben Hur, which I witnessed not 
long ago, Ben Hur was shown gathering legions 
of fighting men who were to free the Master 
from the Roman guards. They reach Jerusalem 
just as Jesus and his captors move slowly 
toward the place of crucifixion. With sword 
drawn Ben Hur offers his men to the King, but 
the words come back to him: “Put up again thy 
sword into its place.” 

What elements in human nature do these in- 
cidents suggest to your mind? To me they 
suggest revenge, envy, and magnanimity; and 
if you will read ‘the story of David and Saul 
in J Samuel 26, you will discover how all three 
elements enter into the construction of one of 
the greatest lessons that we have to learn. Saul 
had developed a very unhealthy envy toward 
the popular David, and his envy had taken the 
form of many acts of violence which Dayid, 
in the minds of some people, might well be jus- 
tified in retaliating. He had a chance to get 
even with Saul in the brutal way of overcoming 
evil with evil, but he chose instead to overcome 
evil with good. It was said of Henry Ward 
Beecher, that whenever a man did him an ill 
turn he was never happy until he had done the 
offender a good turn, and it was more or less 
of a proverb in Brooklyn that “if you want a 
favor from Beecher, kick him!” Thus do men 
become magnanimous. 

The stamp of disapproval rests deeply upon 
desire for revenge. Revenge occupies a place 
far down the moral scale, and it is worth rais- 
ing the question whether or not it has any 
right to exist among the attitudes and minds 
of civilized people. Where it is permitted to 
enter into human relationships, it crowds out 
friendship and love. Frances Bacon once char- 
acterized it as “a kind of wild justice, which 
the more man’s nature runs to, the more ought 
law to weed it out.” Can you think of any 
worth-while reasons why anyone should engage 
in the practice of “getting even” today? 
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The Stone in the Road 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


Once upon a time there was a Stone in the 
middle of a Road. There were other stones in 
the Road also, but as this Stone is the subject 
of the story, it is the only one of the stones 
to be spelled with a capital letter. 

As for the Road, the reason this one is 
spelled with a capital, is because it is not a 
common road that just runs along from one 
place to another, but because it is a lovely 
farm Road and runs only to such places of the 
Farmer’s land as he wants to reach. So the 
Road is not traveled by everybody living in 
those parts, but only by the Farmer and such 
men as he may choose to hire to help him in 
his work in busy seasons when he needs extra 
helpers. 

One day, out from the short pasture grass 
through which the Road winds here and there, 
in and out, over a bridge, and then on to a lane 
‘and the farther fields and woods, hopped a 
ground Spider. You know how fast such a 
Spider can travel. He runs hard and fast, then 
stops; then runs hard and fast again, and stops; 
and when he is frightened, or wants to get 
somewhere more quickly yet, he not only runs 
but also hops. Sometimes he makes so many 
hops, you would think him a Grasshopper, or, 
maybe, a Cricket. ; 

Anyway, out from the grass hopped this 
eround Spider, and down into the rut of the 
Road, where he stopped a few seconds to find 
out whether it would be safe to go farther from 
his safe shelter. Nothing seemed to he there 
to harm him, so he jumped from the rut up 
into the middle of the Road, and spied the 
“Stone. One more jump took him to the top of 
it, for it was not a high one, and there he sat 
upon its warm surface, for the sun was shining 
with enough heat to take the chill out of every 
stone not in shadow. And the Spider said: 

“Good afternoon, Stone. I am glad you are 
warm, for heat is a good change from too much 
coolness of the ground, though I have no fault 
to find with my home in the grasses where I 
ean tuck myself away safely in the hollows 
under the roots. But it must be stupid for you 
to have to lie here day after day with no change. 
You can neither-run nor jump, so you have to 
see the same things always.” 

“Oh,” replied the Stone, “I am not in the 
least stupid by having to stay here in the mid- 
dle of the Road. I do not have to jump nor 
run to find a pleasant change. No two days are 
alike, for I have visitors every day. Here you 
are, today. Just to have a little visit with you 
is a thing I shall remember a long time. Yes- 
terday, a Song Sparrow came to chat about this, 
that, and the other. He, too, thought I must 
have a stupid life here, since I cannot fly nor 
sing; but I told him J was more than thankful 
to stay here where I can see whatever goes on. 
if I had had the bad luck to lie in the middle 
ef the public roads, I should have been dug out 
and thrown into a ditch, perhaps, and covered 
up under other stones where I could see 
nothing.” 

“But I should think you'd at least like to fly 
like the Song Sparrow,’ went on the Spider. 
“You could then alight wherever you wished, 
you know.” 

“Maybe you will laugh,’ answered the Stone, 
‘“vhen I tell you that I should choose to alight 
here, if 1 ever had to fly.” 

The Spider began to laugh so hard at that, 
that, if he had not jumped, he would have 
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fallen from the Stone. And he cried, “You are 
the funniest thing I’ve ever seen in my life! 
Fancy anyone not wanting to fly! I'd give any- 
thing to be able to sail through the air!” 

“Well,’ remarked the Stone, ‘fone of the 
sweetest things in my life is the feeling of dew 
at night. And how I love the early morning 
when I find the dew all over me in cool beads 
that look almost like frost!” 

“Y1o!” exclaimed the Spider. 
know the first thing about dew! If you could 
spin a web, you might know. Why, when I 
lay out a fine, new web of lace upon the grass, 
and then come out from my tunnel to take a 
look, and see whether or not I have caught a 
breakfast, I find my plain white web has been 
enchanted by the dew so that, when the sun 
first shines upon my beautiful lace, it looks 
as though I had embroidered the whole web 
with real jewels!” 

“Yes, I know,’ said the Stone. “I have that 
pleasure, for I can see webs along the edge of 
the ruts. So I know the joy of that sight, 
although I cannot, myself, spin a web.” 

“Still, I should think you'd be stupid and 
dull, just the same,’ went on the Spider. “You 
cannot make a sound of music, nor even show 
that you have a spark of life in you. You 
might as well be nothing but a fence post, so 
far as any sign of feeling goes.” 

At that, the Stone smiled wisely and said: 
“My dear Spider, to prove to you that I can 
make music and that I am anything but dead 
or dull of heart, if you will crawl up yonder 
wild rosebush this evening, and listen and watch 
at a little after dark, when the Farmer drives 
home from his work in the field beyond the 
lane, you may be able to hear my yoice, and see 
my brilliance. You will be quite safe upon the 
bush, which is beyond reach of the farm wagon 
as it passes.” 

The Spider said he would try the test, and, 
sure enough, he was at the top of a spray of 
the rosebush before the time set, and was pretty 
excited as he heard the sound of the horses 
coming down the Road. He kept his whole 
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attention upon the Stone, which he could see 
well in the dark, and as the horses reached the 
spot, suddenly—‘“Kling !” came a musical sound, 
and, at the same instant, so bright a gleam of 
sparks flashed as one of the horses’ shoes 
struck the Stone, that the Spider hardly could 
believe his ears and his eyes! Never again 
would he be so hasty in calling anything stupid 
and dull! Whether the “Kling!” came from 
the metal of the shoe instead of the Stone, or 
not, it was quite true that neither the musical 
“Kling!” nor the sparks of fire could have been 
made without the Stone. Therefore, he had all 
the proof needed to show that the Stone in the 
Road was no dull thing, but a real musician 
with a heart of fire! 
(All rights reserved) 


The True Story of a Pair of 


Orioles 


By Clara Grace Adams 

“Oh! Mother, come and see what this bird 
is doing on the clothesline!” 

I looked out, and there was the Mother 
Oriole pulling off long threads of old linen 
from a ragged towel on the line. I watched 
her for a long time. When she got her beak 
full with as much as she could carry, she flew 
away to the tall elm in front of the house. 
This elm had long, drooping branches, and the 
oriole and her mate loved to swing and sing 
in this tree. 

I went out and put some short pieces of 
soft twine on the clothesline and watched and 
waited. Sure enough, back came the golden 
oriole, repeating her former performance, and 
flying back to the elm. Looking more closely 
at the tree, this time, I discovered a half-built, 
pear-shaped nest hanging on the lowest branch. 
Father Oriole now arrived, and how he did 
sing! 

In a few days the nest was finished, lined, 
and bound with horsehair and soft feathers. 
Every morning the orioles pleased us with 
their song. Whenever my little son whistled to 
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them, Father Oriole would always answer back. 

One day, as. ET was getting dinner, I was 
surprised to see Mother Goldie come, bang! 
against the window. She repeated this several 
times, so I began to wonder what could be the 
matter. Since it was a very hot day, she per- 
haps was thirsty. I put a pan of water on 
the window sill. She paid no attention to the 
water, but kept on fluttering and pecking at the 
window, until I went outdoors to try to see 
what was the matter. 

Finally, I looked up at the nest, and at first 
thought it seemed that Father Goldie was cling- 
ing to the side. But Mother Goldie kept fly- 
ing around my head, scolding all the while, and 
her mate uttered queer sounds. I concluded, 
therefore, that he must be caught in some 
manner on the nest. 

The nest being so high, I had to go for 
help. I found a neighbor who had a long 
ladder, and I also found a kind boy who was 
willing to climb. Climbing to the nest, the 
boy held down Father Goldie’s fluttering wings 
with one hand, and with the other he snipped 
with the scissors a horsehair that was tangled 
around the bird’s feet. Descending the ladder, 
the boy placed the weary bird in my hands, 
where he rested a little while. Then he flew 
away as good as new, his mate with him. 

The next morning, they made us happy with 
their usual song. Sometime later, they brought 


to our old grape arbor three beautiful half- 
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grown birds. 
birdies !” 

For over eight years the orioles built in this 
tall elm, and every year when the Japanese 
quince sent out its flame-colored flowers we 
looked for these birds, for they were exceed- 
ingly fond of eating the centers from these 
flowers. They always arrive from the Sunny 
South when the weather is warm enough for 
our flowers to bloom. Our beautiful tall elm 
is gone, for it was killed by the elm-tree 
beetles, and we seldom see our friendly robins 
now in summer. 


They seemed to say, “See our 


How the Fairies Came to 
Live in the Woods 


By Lenice Woods Ingram 

In a large green meadow, just at the edge 
of a forest in far-away Fairyland, lived. a 
happy band of fairies. They were bright, 
beautiful, and gay. In the daytime they scamp- 
ered about in the meadow, visiting the flowers, 
playing with the wind, and joining in his merry 
whistle; and at night they slept in the grass. 
Their only fear was of King Zarafus, a wicked 
king who lived and ruled in the neighboring 
forest. The fairies often longed to go into the 
woods and play, for they could peep through 
the trees and see how richly it was carpeted 
in soft, green moss; but they could not go in 
for fear of Zarafus. He did not like fairies, 
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and it was said that if: 
and snatched her away 
could never return, Bat : 

The prettiest, daintiest,and sweetest of these 
fairies was Violet. She~scattered happiness 
wherever she went, and was most loved by all 
the other little fairies. One day, Violet was 
dancing along the border of the. big woods, 
singing a happy little song. Suddenly she 
stopped at the sound of a deep, harsh voice. 

“Come, you troublesome little sprite. Come 
to my forest! You are mine.” 

He took her home with him. For many 
days she stayed within the dark, black stump 
which he gave her for her room and wept. But 
her happy nature would not allow her to be 
despondent long. When she found that the old 
king was not going to hurt her, but only keep 
her, she came out and played about in the woods. 
She found the woods delightful, although the 
sun was not as bright as she usually found 
it. But, oh, how she missed her companions, 
and how happy they would have been" if they 
had been in the woods with her! 

At first Zarafus was gruff and cross when 
she spoke to him, but later he seemed to catch 
a little of her gay spirit as she flitted about 
him, singing and gathering flowers, and his 
heart softened toward her, and he was kinder. 

One day he was wounded in a battle with 
another king and was carried home, and not 
expected to live. Violet’s heart went out to 
him in sympathy, and, although she knew that 
he had wronged her, she held no resentment. 
She waited on him tenderly. She used all her 
fairy powers to restore him to life and strength. 

One day when he was recovering, Violet 
looked up and found him looking at her with a 
strange and solemn expression and she said: 
“Why, King Zarafus, are you so grave and 
serious? Do you not know that you are much 
better, and that you will soon be well and 
strong again? See—the flowers are blooming 
and the birds are singing!” 

“Yes, Violet,” he answered, ‘all this is true, 
and I am thankful for it. It is you who have 
made me well and brought back my strength. 
And I had been thinking about you even before 
I was hurt. I have robbed you of your home 
and your happy companions. I have been very 
wicked, but you have done much for me. I 
want to release. you and give my territory to 
the fairies. They are free to play in my forest.” 

So from that time, the fairies have inhabited 
the woods. They live in little flower houses 
in the roots of the big oak trees. With their 
wands they turn the leaves and grass to beau- 
tiful shades of green, red, and yellow. They 
sing and whistle through the trees with the 
wind. And now the sunlight has followed 
them, and the sunbeams dance all day in and 
out among the trees and have turned the woods 
from a dark thicket with but a few flowers to 
peep through the damp moss, to a _ beautiful 
garden of flowers and sunshine. 


ie once found a fairy 
m her people, she 


Little Miss Maggie 


By Rev. L. D. Tibbetts 
Little Miss Maggie, one bright day, 
Down by the old stone wall at play, 
Hearing the chipmunks chatter and scold, 
Learning the tales that the south winds told, 
Said, as she stooped where the violets grew, 
And gazed in their shy little eyes so blue, 
Then looked on the trillium’s gaudy dress, 
“God has been working here, I guess.” 


Little Miss Maggie, you have learned 
Lessons that some wise men have spurned; © 
Truth has come to your childish mind, 
That many a grown-up fails to find. 

Well would it be as they journey along, 

If all would cherish a faith so strong, 
That they could say as the swift days go, 
“God is at work right here, I know.” 
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iemorial Service for Pioneer Missionaries 


SIGNIFICANT program for North Dakota 
N was the 75th anniversary memorial service 
r the first Protestant martyrs held at Wal- 
lla, N. D., Sunday, June 26, under the aus- 
ces of the North Dakota Council of Church 
epresentatives. 
On June 28, 1852, Elijah Stites Terry, a 
aptist missionary, was massacred by the 
\dians while building a house to be used for 
school for the beginning of Protestant mis- 
onary work at what was then called St. 
yseph, now Walhalla. Mrs. Sarah Philena 
arnard died from exposure Oct. 22, 1853, 


Honor escort for Mr. Spencer on way 
to cemetery 


‘ter some 10 years of missionary service in 
vthern Minnesota and Dakota. Mrs. Cor- 
‘lia Leonard Spencer was massacred the night 
_ Aug. 20, 1854, while caring for her chil- 
en. The light in her house was observed by 
me prowling Indians who shot through the 
imdow, two shots taking effect. In 1888 the 
mains of these three martyrs were removed 
om their former resting place to the Wal- 
‘la cemetery in the martyrs’ plot. The mis- 
ynaries came out from the mission stations 
Minnesota to start work among the Indians 
the old trading post. 
The memorial service was arranged by the 
suncil of Church Representatives in honor of 
2 sacrifice these early missionaries had made 
» the beginning of Protestantism in the state. 
wo descendants of these families returned for 
e memorial service. Miss Sara Leona Bar- 
ird of Balgonie, Saskatchewan, Canada, a 
ugater of Mr. Alonzo Barnard by his second 
ife was present, as was also Rev. David 
rainerd Spencer, who was the baby in his 
other’s arms the night that she was shot. 
Four services were held during the day. The 
‘st was the morning service presided over by 
on. Joseph A. Kitchen, secretary of Labor 
1d Agriculture for North Dakota. The sery- 
es of song during the day were conducted by 
rof. E. C. Toren of Wesley College. A sermon 
As preached by Bishop H. Lester Smith of the 
ethodist Church and an address on the sub- 
et of “The Challenge of Our Martyred Pio- 
ers’ by Pres. B. H. Kroeze of Jamestown 
yllege. 
The afternoon service was an historical pro- 
am. Rev. D. B. Spencer presided and spoke 
ty feelingly of his return, contrasting the 
ethod of travel as he came back for the first 
ne since he left here as a baby nine months 
1. te went out in care of an Indian woman 
‘ung in a hammock by the axle of a two-wheel 
eart. He returned by train to the station 
thin a few rods of fhe place where his 
other was shot. Prof. A. S. Root, librarian 
Oberlin College, gave the historical address, 
tlining the work of the Oberlin band of 
ssionaries who came out to northern Min- 
sota. The Barnards and Spencers both be- 
iged to this band of missionaries. Mr. Lewis 
Crawford, state historian for North Dakota, 
ve an address upon “The Walhalla Martyrs.” 
At the close of this afternoon program the 
ugregation of almost 3,000 people wended 


their way to the martyr’s plot in the cemetery. 
A detail of color bearers and honor guards from 
the American Legion post led the way. A flag 
pole had been erected by the citizens in one 
corner of the plot in the cemetery set aside for 
the martyrs, and a beautiful American flag 
which was presented by the Great Northern 
Railroad was flung to the breeze by Rey. D. B. 
Spencer as the local band played The Star 
Spangled Banner, After the presentation of the 
flag, wreaths were placed upon the graves with 
suitable remarks from those representing the 
denominations to which these missionaries be- 
longed. Rev. F. E. Stockton, the Baptist 
superintendent, presented Dr. Bruce Kinney of 
Denver, Col., secretary of the Baptist mission- 
ary work among the Indians. He _ spoke 
briefly of Mr. Terry’s work and placed the 
wreath upon his grave. Supt. W. C. Snider 
presented Dr. J. P. Schell of Ambrose, N. D., 
one of the older ministers who had consider- 
able to do in arranging for the removal of the 
remains of the martyrs to the cemetery in 
1888. He spoke very feelingly of the work of 
Mrs. Barnard, and Miss Barnard placed the 
wreath upon Mrs. Barnard’s grave. Supt. A. C. 
Hacke, of the Congregational churches, pre- 
sented Rev. D. B. Spencer, who in very touch- 
ing words paid a son’s respect to his mother in 
placing the wreath upon her grave. The local 
townspeople presented a wreath which was 
placed upon the central monument by Mr. 
Karl Thomson, and another was placed here 
with fitting remarks by Miss Bertha R. Palmer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Dr. C. H. Phillips of Jamestown, who has been 
a Congregational pastor in North Dakota for 
41 years, presided at the service at the graves. 
The evening service in the auditorium was pre- 
sided over by Mr. R. B. Griffith, a prominent 
Baptist layman of Grand Forks. Two excel- 
lent addresses were given by Bishop Samuel 
P. Spreng of the Evangelical church from 
Naperville, Ill, and Dr. Bruce Kinney from 
Denver, Col. 

Rey. D. B. Spencer makes his home in sum- 
mer in River Falls, Wis., but for several years 
has been preaching for the Congregational 
church at Mount Dora, Fla., during the win- 
ters. He had never visited the grave of his 
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Prof. A. S. Root, Rev. D. B. Spencer, and Rev. 
OC. H. Phillips at the grave of Mrs. Spencer 


mother, and it was a scene not soon to be for- 
gotten by the thousands gathered about the 
grave as he paid his tribute to the mother who 
had made the supreme sacrifice in the path 
of duty. 

Churches for many miles around dismissed 
their services for the day, and there were mem- 
bers not only of the five denominations that 
were represented upon the program, but from 
the Lutheran, and Roman Catholic, and others. 
It is safe to say that no religious event in 
North Dakota for many years has had the 
active co-operation of the newspapers as has 
this. The spirit of fellowship of the co-operat- 
ing denominations was all that could be asked 
and it was an eventful day in the history of 
Protestantism for North Dakota. 
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Harry C. BENTLEY 


Suggestions on 
Career Planning 


Y suggestions are submitted for the bene- 
fit of two classes of young men: (1) 
Those who have not definitely decided 
upon a vocation, and (2) those who plan 
to follow a business career. 
fl have written a booklet, ‘Career Planning” to 
serve as a guide to young men in the selection 
of a vocation. It classifies various trades and 
professions, gives suggestions that are helpful in 
choosing a career, and contains an interesting 
treatise on public accounting and the administra- 
tive departments of business. 
{Young men who face the problem of selecting 
a career are urged to send for a copy of “Career 
Planning.” It is free. Until one has made up 
his mind what he will do for a living, he is liable 
to drift along with an indifferent attitude toward 
his studies and personal development. Decide 
what your life work is to be and then focus your 
efforts in becoming a leader in that particular 
field. In brief, plan to get somewhere and do 
something. 
{I suggest to young men desiring to follow a busi- 
ness career that they secure their training for this 
great profession (for business is a profession) at a 
professional school of college grade, and that they 
specialize in some one branch of business admin- 
istration. A liberal training for business means 
a superficial training in all branches of business 
administration. It provides breadth but no depth. 
A specialized training is narrow but deep. It 
qualifies a man to do some one thing well, and 
that is what is wanted today in business. This is 
the age of specialization, and the man who can 
qualify as a specialist is in demand. He has a 
very marked advantage over the man who knows 
a little about many things but not very much about 
any one of them. 


@There are remarkable opportunities in business 
for properly trained accountants. The account- 
ing department offers an analytical study of a 
business as a whole—it is the department of vital 
statistics and the one in which many treasurers, 
general managers, and presidents are developed. 
The study and practice of accounting develops 
analytical thinking, precision, orderliness, and 
appeals to one who enjoys dealing with business 
problems and finances. It is the bedrock of suc- 
cessful business administration. 


@The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance 
is the largest professional school of college grade 
in the world devoted exclusively to training men 
for specialized positions in Accounting and Fi- 
nance. Its graduates are employed as office man- 
agers, cost accountants, auditors, comptrollers, 
credit managers, assistant treasurers, treasurers, 
and public accountants. 
{Send for a copy of “Career Planning” and state 
if you would like a copy of our catalog. Resident 
courses only. 

Hie 'CRBENrLe Ys GC. 


The Bentley School 


of Accounting and Finance 
293 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


P. A., President, 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


New York Young People in 


Summer Conference 

The young people’s conference for the New 
York Association is being held this year for the 
seventh successive season. The conference is 
divided into two sections, the Western Division 
for Upstate churches was held at Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, June 24—July 4, while the Metro- 
politan Division for young people in and around 
New York City will meet at Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., July 28-August 6. 

Two hundred and two delegates were enrolled 
at the Wells meeting this year and there was 
a large and notable group of Christian leaders 
present, including: Rey. W. H. Rollins, super- 
intendent for the New York Association; Rey: 
Robert Hartley of Long Island, who served 
as chaplain; Rev. H. J. Condit, director of re- 
ligious education for the New York Association, 
who gaye the sunset talks and served as dean 
of the conference in the absence of Rey. A. E. 
Randell; Rev. I. I. Hellstrom, instructor in 
Bible; Mrs. H. L. Pyle, housemother for the 
girls; Rev. James A. C. Moore, athletic direc- 
tor; and Miss Marjory Martin, assistant regis- 
trar. Courses of study were offered in Bible, 
missions, methods, and similar themes. 


North Dakota Churches 


in Conference 

Valley City was host to the Congregational 
Conference of North Dakota, June 21-23. 
Notwithstanding the fact that this came at the 
time of the largest enrollment at the State 
Teachers College when many students were 
lodged in the homes at Valley City, and that 
for the first day of the conference there were 
some 600 visiting bandsmen from all over the 
state in their convention, Rev. T. EH. Nugent 
and his church proved themselves able to meet 
the occasion with most hospitable entertain- 
ment. The conference was preceded by a busi- 
ness meeting of the board of directors which re- 
viewed and approved the acts of the executive 
committee at its various meetings during the 
year, 

The Congregational Woman’s Society of 
North Dakota, which was organized last year 
as the successor of the W. H. M. U. of North 
Dakota and the North Dakota branch of the 
W. B. M. I., also held a business meeting for 
reports, election of officers, ete. It went on 
record as urging more definite stressing of the 
project items on the apportionment for the 
regular giving and thank offerings from the 
churches. 
ciety was merged with the regular Conference 
program. 

In the absence of Rey. C. A. Stroup, Rev. 
H. R. Harris of New Rockford was elected 
moderator. The theme for the conference was 
“A Constructive Church in an Agricultural 
State.” Prof. L. BH. Jackson of the Agricul- 
tural College gave a vivid account of the chang- 
ing rural situation. Reports of state officers 
and addresses of pastors and laymen were in 
a real sense the answer to the effort of North 
Dakota Congregational churches to meet these 
changing conditions. 

Rev. O. S. Johnson, recently from Canton, 
China, spoke on “Human Relationships on the 
Mission Field,” indicating the necessity of co- 
operative team work in both home and foreign 
missionary enterprises. 

Miss Margaret Taylor, dean of the Congre- 
gational Training School for Women, Chicago, 
outlined the possibilities of the project method 


The program of the Woman’s So-. 
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NEWS of the CHURCHES 


in missionary giving. Both Mr. Johnson and 
Miss Taylor had spent the week preceding at 
our young people’s conference. j 

Dr. F. L. Moore, western secretary of mis- 
sions, brought a vision of the broader fellow- 
ship of the churches in a service that is world 
wide. Rev. R. J. Locke, recently elected super- 
intendent of Illinois, gave two addresses, one 
on “The Vital Contribution of the Rural Church 
to Our Religious Life’ and the other on 
“Merging Without Loss of Identity.’ The 
presence of Dr. Moore and Superintendent 
Locke, with their addresses and counsel, was 
of great value in the conference proceedings. 

A suitable memorial service for two minis- 
terial members who died during the year, Rev. 
O. P. Champlin and Dr. E. H. Stickney, was 
part of the program under the leadership of 
Dr. C. H. Phillips. 

Mrs. W. T. Oliver, recently added to the 
state force, gave practical suggestions looking 
toward the development of the women’s in- 
terests. 

The closing evening program consisted of a 
survey of ‘Forty-Six Years of Congregation- 
alism in North Dakota” by Dr. R. A. Beard, 
and a challenge as to “The Future of Our 
Church in Our State’ by Rev. R. V. Conard. 

There seemed to be general satisfaction in 
the merging of the programs of the Woman’s 
Society and the Conference. The women were 
particularly well pleased to have the men at- 
tend their meeting and participate in their 
business session and the proverbial ‘‘woman’s 
hour” was agreeably lost in the program that 
proved of interest to all. 

Two new churches were added to the list and 
12 dropped during the year. Those dropped 
had been held mainly because of property in- 
terests. There was a falling off of about 14 
per cent in the support of the apportionment 
for the year as compared with the preceding 
year. The indications are quite clear that this 
was the result of the crop shortage which 
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Fun from the News Reports 

At Christmas time in addition to the various 
gifts to the pastor and his wife were contribu- 
tions of honey and a beautiful oriental rug, 
suggestive of keeping them sweet and their feet 
softened for the preparation of the gospel of 
peace.—F rom a Connecticut Church. 

A new bathtub has been installed in the par- 
sonage at , New York. 

* * * 

The women of the community served a boun- 
tiful supper to the student body and the guests 
of the council. Dr. Mary Worton of the near- 
by sanitarium rendered valuable assistance.— 
From a Tennessee Church. 
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affected large portions of the state last year 
instead of any change in relation to the merg- 
ing of the societies. 

The conference approved the action of the 
board of directors in accepting the status of 
co-operating state as offered by the Extension 


Boards. Steps were taken to carry this added 
responsibilty. 


Rev. T. E. Nugent of Valley City was elected 
moderator for the coming year. The new board 
of directors elected as members of the executive 
committee were: Rey. T. EH. Nugent, chairman ; 
Rey. EH. HW. Keedy, secretary; Mr. A. R. Ber- 
gesen; Mrs. F. M. Wanner; Rev. R. V. Conard. 
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EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


Annual Meeting of the Southern 


California Conference 

The forty-first annual meeting of the South 
ern California Congregational Conference wa 
held at the First Church of Redlands. Th 
young people’s section, which occupied the firs 
two days, was largely attended. There wer 
165 young people present, representing 3 
churches. The theme of the conference wa 
‘World Brotherhood,” and the talks by repre 
sentatives of the different racial groups at th 
banquet on Saturday night were especially im 
pressive. The young people were extremel 
fortunate also in having Dr. J. L. Barton an 
Dr. R. W. Gammon as speakers>,. Their pres 
ence, personality, and messages. Were ver 
inspiring. 

The regular sessions of the annual meetin 
began on the 9th, with 78 pastors, 149 la 
delegates, 45 ministers, and 5 honorary men 
bers in attendance. The general topic for th 
conference was, ‘““Work and Wages in the Ri 
public of God.’ The work was represente 
by the 119 churches, with a total membershi 
of 26,306. During the year there were 1,37 
admitted on confession and 1,908 by lette 
making a total of 3,282. The total beneve 
lences for the year amounted to $176,583, whil 
home expenses amounted to $766,896. 

The inspirational part of the conference ce 
tered around the personalities of Dr. Barto 
and Dr. Gammon, who again and again thrille 
the delegates with their messages of the wor 
at home and on the foreign fields, and wit 
their discussions of new ideals in Christia 
thinking, and new methods of approaching th 
problems of the young people of today. Tt 
conference was one of the best ever held. 


Many Registered in Vacation 
Bible School 


The daily vacation Bible school is rapid 
making a secure place for itself in the religion 
life of Haverhill, Mass. Under the auspice 
of the Haverhill Council of Religions Edue 
tion, of which Dr. M. F. Garland is chairmé 
and Rev. G. HE. Cary is executive secretary, s 
such schools were held from July 5 to 2 
They were strategically located in various par 
of the city. The churches providing meetit 
places were the First Baptist (where the Ce 
tral school was held), South Christian, a1 
four Congregational: West Parish, Nor 
Parish, Riverside Memorial, and First (Bra 
ford). 

The enrollment was upwards of six hundre 
519 registering during the first week. Thirt 
one churches were represented. In _ additi 
a few out-of-town children, visiting relativ 
in the city, were in attendance. Sevente 
churches were represented in the teaching for 
Each school had a principal, a pianist, also sé 
eral teachers and assistants. The princips 
were all Haverhill people, some of them trai 
ing definitely for the field of religious educatic 
There were more than 80 volunteer worke 
several of these being superintendents . 
teachers in Haverhill Sunday schools. The 
were both older people and young people 
high school age who assisted. 

The schools were carefully graded, each he 
ing kindergarten, primary, and junior depa 
ments. There was also manual training in ea 
school. Sessions were held on each week d 
except Saturday, beginning at 9 and endi 
at 11.30 am. The daily program includ 
opening exercises, story-telling, learning 
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ngs, dramatization, Bible study, and various 
nds of handwork. The interest and enjoy- 
ent of the children was marked. It is believed 
‘at much good of a lasting nature was done. 
‘iss Catherine Robinson, active in the work 
’ the West Parish Church, was the efficient 
d faithful superintendent. In addition to vis- 
ng the schools daily, thereby guiding their 
‘tivities, she held a weekly conference with 
principals, who, by their hearty co-opera- 
n and helpful suggestions, ably assisted her 
1d contributed much to the success of the 
fort. 

This work was started in Haverhill five years 
so, and has been growing steadily ever since. 
_is financed by the voluntary gifts of churches 
ad individuals. 


From State to State with the 
News Editor 


nniversary at Mulford Church, 

luseatine, lowa 

The early beginnings of this flourishing or- 
wnization reach back to 1857, when the “Green 
treet Mission’ was a neighborhood Snnday 
‘hool. Its promoter had little thought of 
ying anything more than to gather the chil- 
fen together for religious instruction. With 
» years of continuous service to its credit, the 
ission developed into a church in 1908, fol- 
wing one of Billy Sunday’s meetings. Miss 
Eee H. Mulford, for whom the chapel is 
‘med, and its chief benefactor, has given 47 
vars of devoted service to this mission and 
vurch. Few persons have been more greatly 
loved; and few churches have received such 
-erificial devotion as Miss Mulford has given 
- this enterprise. 

Supt. P. A. Johnson preached both morning 
nd evening at the anniversary service. Miss 
ertha Hoover, formerly of Muscatine but now 
Hinsdale, Ill., gave an address to women and 
ris Sunday afternoon. Rev. Arthur Ryan 
uow deceased), of the American Bible Society, 
2 erstwhile pupil of the mission, and Rev. 
red G. Wanglin of Dawn, Mo., a former pas- 
gave addresses during the week which 
as largely given over to this anniversary 
cognition. 
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edication at Sioux City, Iowa 

Ever since Rev. W. A. Peterson became pas- 
x of the North Riverside Church, Sioux City, 
ywa, in 1922, a building program was iney- 
able. The growing church in a growing com- 
unity created a necessity for enlarged equip- 
ent. Although the membership of the chureh 
made up of wage earners, whose homes are 
odest and whose resources are limited, they 
ade this achievement possible through heroic 
; well as “hilarious” giving. 

The church now places at the disposal of the 
mmunity a house of worship of real beauty 
1d utility. It is of the Spanish mission type 
ith a seating capacity of 500, and with Sun- 
iy-school facilities to accommodate a_ like 
unber of pupils. The walls are built of ce- 
eat blocks covered exteriorly- with cream col- 
ed stucco, making its appearance conspicuously 
tractive. The full basement is equipped for 
mnasium and shower baths; also dining room 
1d kitchen. The church is finished in oak, 
id the art glass windows have been selected 
ith artistic appreciation. 

The dedication took place on June 5. Three 
rge audiences greeted Dr. C. M. Sheldon at 
e morning, afternoon and evening services, 
id on each oceasion he gave a message char- 
teristically appropriate. Mr. H. H. Patter- 
n of Cleveland, Ohio, and of money raising 
me, helned ihe people to see the desirability 
subscribing $10,000. Supt. P. A. Johnson 
sisted in the services, as did neighboring pas- 
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tors and specially invited guests. It was an 
inspiring event in the history of this fine 
church, and prophesies large things for the 
future. 


Seattle Says Farewell 
to Dr. and Mrs. Hawkins 

Seattle gave a series of farewells to Dr. 
and Mrs. C. J. Hawkins who left June 28 for 
California, where Dr. Hawkins begins, Au- 
gust 1, his ministry with First Church, San 
Francisco. First, the ministers of Seattle’s 
downtown churches, representing five denomi- 
nations, gave a farewell luncheon in honor of 
Dr. Hawkins. As this was the first time the 
ministers had gotten together with any sem- 
blance of fellowship for six years, the occasion 
was noteworthy. In the breaking of bread to- 
gether, “Kundamentalism’ and ‘Modernism” 
gave way at last to good will and the exchange 
of friendly greetings. ° 

At Plymouth’s farewell reception to Dr. and 
Mrs. Hawkins the church gave them a beautiful 
dining-room set and an exquisite gold watch 
chain, while the Girls’ Club presented Dr. 
Hawkins with a study lamp, and Mrs. Hawkins 
with a silver coffee urn. Dr. Hawkins’ last 
sermon was on “The Future of the Church 
and Religion,’ in which he earnestly urged 
his hearers having ‘‘put their hands to the 
plow” never to turn back, but keeping the for- 


ward look to press on to the new day dawning 
for the church and religion. Within 48 hours 
from the. time Dr. Hawkins pronounced the 
benediction, the church met and gave a unani- 
mous call to Rey. L. W. Fifield, of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., who at the invitation of the pastoral 
committee had visited the church the previous 
week. 

On June 23, the Seattle Association, meet- 


OLIVET 


Olivet Camp, on beautiful Lake Geneva, 
at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, invites you 
to spend your vacation there this season, 
assuring you every comfort and courtesy 
possible and at very modest rates for good 
accommodations. Write for this season’s 
rates, both board and housekeeping, to 
Olivet Camp, c/o Olivet Institute, 1441 
Cleveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Ten 
per cent discount to ministers. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Now open. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 23d season. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 
cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


VACATION PLACES 


Real vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best of 
scenery, Evangeline country. Americans have be- 
gun to discover it. Rates this summer still ten 
dollars a week. J. E. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Digby Co., Nova Scotia. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Near White House. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 1142. Address: 1912 “G’” St., 
Northwest. 


The Heights House extends greetings to those 
who have been guests in the past, and_ solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 
the little hotel within visiting distance of the 
White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 
Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt. 


The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 


Washington, D.C. : 
Near White House 


A home for transient guests. 


and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage, 
Telephone, Franklin 7345, 
Come to Echo Farm, New Braintree, Mass. A 


restful vacation, quiet, large rooms, chicken din- 
ners, home cooking. Tel. 128-2, Mrs. A. J: 
Moreau. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber residence. 
An attractive home for a mountain vacation; all 
conveniences, home cooking, reasonable rates, % 


mile to village. Grand scenery, fishing, golf. 
Arthur H. Furber. 
POSITION WANTED 


Middle-aged woman would like position as nurse 
or housekeeper for lady or gentleman. ‘M. H. 
T.,’ The Congregationalist. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Supply—On Sundays. Graduate in Theology, 


Yale B.A., M.A. Address “B. D.,” The Congrega- 
tionalist. 
PASTORATE WANTED 


Ordained Congregational minister, considered 
extra good preacher and organizer, desires change 
by Nov. 1. Needs $1800 and house. References, 
“L. D.,” The Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Grace Congregational Church of Framingham, 
Mass., desires services of young man as an assist- 
ant to the pastor in charge of young people’s 
work in hew Parish House. Service to begin 
September 1. Address W. L. Williams, 187 Union 
Ave., Framingham. 


Wanted: Housekeeping companion, used to liv- 
ing in country, for mother (alone). Pleasant 
Central Connecticut town. $40 a month. Barton, 
20 No. 9th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good _ teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


SUMMER PLACES FOR RENT 


SS 


To rent—Summer cottage and furnished house 
at Manomet Bluffs, South Plymouth, Mass., after 


August 15, a seven-room cottage, delightfully 
located, overlooking Cape Cod Bay. Also in 
Leominster, Mass., an eight-room furnished 
house, nice grounds, garage. Price reasonable 


For particulars, apply to 


to responsible party. { 
224 Merriam Ave., 


Mrs. Frank A. Richardson, 
Leominster, Mass. 


To let—Five-room furnished cottage, Baboosie 
Lake, $15.00 per week. Charles 8. Haynes, Reeds 
Berry, Ni. Hl. 


== 


MISCELLANEOUS 
—_— 
Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beach St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. It works. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. . Send for free booklet of 


items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 

Want home work making candy; growing bulbs 
and seeds; doing other Spare Time 
League, Shirley, Mass. 

For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Blizabeth Merriam, lraming- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 


John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold. Correspondence with hospitals invited. 
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ing at Plymouth Church, set its approval on 
Dr. Hawkins’ resignation, and recommended 
that resolutions be drawn up endorsing his 
ministry at Plymouth, and his helpful services 
in the city and state, and commending him to 
his new charge in California. Resolutions 
were also voted endorsing the helpful ministry 
of Rey. T. Kk. Vogler, student pastor at the 
University of Washington and assistant pastor 
of the University Church, who Jeaves Seattle 
to begin his ministry with First Church, Walla 
Walla, Wash., Sept. 1. Following the formal 
meeting of the Seattle Association, the minis- 
ters and their wives gave a farewell dinner to 
the departing ministers and their wives, Rey. 
A. O. Kuhn, president of the Seattle Ministers’ 
Meeting, presiding. Rey. C. H. Veazie, of Pros- 
pect Church, spoke for the ministers of the 
high regard in which Dr. Hawkins and Mr. 
Vogler are held, of their fruitful ministry and 
their brotherly, democratic fellowship, and 
voiced the hopes and prayers of all for their 
success in the new fields. Dr. Hawkins in re- 
sponse spoke of the delightful fellowship he 
had enjoyed in the Seattle Association and in 
the State Conference. 


Seventy Members Added to Idaho Church 

Thirty-two children and young people were 
baptized and over 70 new members were re- 
ceived during the past spring by the church 
at Wallace, Idaho. The new members included 
12 young married couples and 22 high school 
and junior high school students. The remodel- 
ing of the church building about a year ago at 
a cost of $14,000 opened the way for an active 
program which has led up to these accessions. 
The present pastor, Mr. Wilfred Withington, 
and his wife have been with the chureh for the 
past six years. 


Connecticut Church Completes 
200th Year of Service 

The church at North Stonington, Ct., ob- 
served its 200th anniversary July 24-25. Rey. 
Sherrod Soule of Hartford preached the anni- 
versary sermon on the opening day of the cele- 
bration, and in the afternoon greetings were 
brought from neighboring and visiting clergy- 
men. On the second day, Mrs. G. W. Tryon, 
who belongs to one of the oldest families of the 
town, told the story of the 200 years. The 
anniversary was marked by the installation of 
a handsome copper bulletin board on the church 
lawn. 

This church of honorable history has initi- 
ated many forward movements in the past few 

~ years and is facing its third century with con- 

fidence and courage. The salary of the pastor, 
Rey. Inor Partington, has been increased, the 
weekly envelope system introduced, a new organ 
installed, the parsonage modernized, and many 
extensive improvements made on the church 
building. 


Churches Unite for Summer Services 

Six churches of Haverhill, Mass., are co- 
operating in holding union services during the 
summer. The churches uniting are: First 


A practical and easy method of 
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Chureh of Christ (Bradford District), Centre, 
North, and Union, the First Universalist, and 
First Parish, Unitarian. The services are 
being held at Centre Church, and the preachers 
are as follows: July 10, Rev. G. HE. Cary; 
July 17, Rev. H. HE. Hurd; July 24, Rev. A. K. 
Skinner; July 31, Rey. Abraham Rihbany, 
Church of the Disciples, Boston; Aug. 7, Rey. 
Russell Boynton, Bryn Mawr Community 
Church, Chicago; Aug. 14, Rev. S. M. Croth- 
ers, First Church, Unitarian, Cambridge; Aug. 
21, Rev. Douglas Horton, Leyden Congrega- 
tional Church, Brookline; Aug. 28, Rev. Frank 
Fitt, Presbyterian Church, Highland Park, Il.; 
Sept. 4, Rev. William H. Gilroy, Boston. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Brwkes, E. G., First, Norwood, Mass., to pro- 
fessorship of Philosophy and WEthics, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. Accepts. 

Bott, W. W., Hau Claire, Wis., to Grinnell, Ia. 


Accepts. 
Cuimaver, T. H. (Disciples), Flint, Mich., to First, 
St. Johns. Accepts. 


FREEMAN, M. 8., formerly of Pilgrim, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to professorship of Theology and Church 
History, Atlanta Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 


Ga. Accepts. 

Irwin, F. M., Leeds, N. D., to Glen Ullin and 
Hebron. At work. 

JACOBS, Perrr (M.B.), Cambridge, Ia., to Perry. 
Accepts. 

NpwMan, W. I., Ocean Beach, Cal., to Hemet-San 
Jacinto. Accepts to begin Aug. 1. 

Prior, A. E., to Hettinger, Hayes, Spring Butte 


Union, and Petrel, N. D. 
Watson, W. C., Federated, 

First, Antwerp. At work. 
Wracen, A. D., Albany, Ore., 


At work. 
Winthrop, IN. Yn ‘to 


to Broadus, Mont. 


Resignations 

ELLEDGH, W. M., Green Lake, Seattle, Wash. Ef- 
fective Sept. 1. 

Hrwirtt, J. R., Richville, N. Y. 

Lockwoop, W. T., First, Boise, Ida. Effective 
Sept. 1. 

Ricurpr, C. A., Flasher, Elgin, Timmer, Solen, 
N. D. 


WiLucox, I. L., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Ordinations and Installations © 
CAMPBELL, C. A., 0., Reber Place Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. Sermon by Rev. F. G. Beardsley; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. Henry McKenzie, D. J. 
Bradley, L. L. Steadman, N. O. Bartholomew. 


Personals 


Prof. Karl R. Stolz of Chicago, the newly 
elected dean of the Hartford School of Religious 
Education and successor to Dean BH. H. Knight, 
who recently retired, will take up his residence 
at the school about August 1. He is spending the 
early part of the summer at various conferences 
in the Middle West. 


Events to Come 


ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 6-20. 

NortHERN Nbw ENGLAND SCHOOL 
EDUCATION, University of 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 8-15. 


OF RBLIGIOUS 
New Hampshire, 


Young People’s Conferences 


CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, Aug. 1-8. 
Nnw York, Blairstown, N. J., July 28-Aug. 6. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg, Aug. 6-15. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

BIBLH STUDIHS AT THE NORTHFIELD Hornu, July 
5-30. 

CONFERENCD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 21-30. 

FENDRAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 380-Aug. 15. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTDH, 
Aug. 15-22. 

BIBLY STUDIES AT THD NorturieLp Horen, July 
16-Sept. 2. 


State Conferences 
CauIrorNIA (Northern), Asilomar, Aug. 1-8. 


e 
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Deaths 


MRS. PHOEBE B. HALE 


Mrs. Phoebe B. Hale, wife of Charles T. Ha 
of the ‘Breakers,’ Pigeon Cove, Mass., died ver 
suddenly at her home on July 16. 

While in poor health for a number of year 
Mrs. Hale had been up and caring for summ« 
roomers until a few days before her decease. Hye 
the morning of her passing she had walked fro: 
one room to another remarking how well she fel 
Then in a moment she was gone. Thus pass 
from earth one of God’s noble women. No o1 
will be more missed in Pigeon Cove, or & 
Federated Church, than’ Mrs. Hale. 

Mrs. Hale was one of seven children born + 
Charles and Lydia (Keene) Dorman, four gir 
and three boys. She was born on October 8, 184 
in Shapleigh, Maine, coming to Pigeon Cove wit 
her parents while still an infant, making h 
home here ever since. On February 12, 1870, sl 
was united in marriage with Charles T. Hale, 
native of Pigeon Cove. Three children came | 
bless this union, two girls and one boy. M. Agni 
who died in December, 1897, Althea dD, wife « 
H. Chester Story of Pigeon Cove, aitdin! Phomas | 
Hale of Stoneham, Mass. Mrs. Hale united wil 
the Congregational church July 7, 1890, and at Tl 
federation of the Congregational and Universali 
churches, became a member thereof, still retainiz 
her fellowship with the Congregational body. 1 
1903, on the death of Mr. Parker, former clei 
of the Congregational church, she was elected ~ 
take his place and she has continuously and a 
ceptably filled that office. Besides her husbar 
and children above mentioned, Mrs. Hale leav: 
eight grandchildren, one great-grandchild, ty 
sisters, Mrs. Abbie M. Southworth of Somervil 
and Pigeon Cove, Mrs. Clara <A. Bellevue § 
Rockport, two brothers, John Dorman of Pige 
Cove, and Alonzo Dorman of Rockport, and a ho 
of other relatives and friends to mourn her deceas 

Her funeral was held on July 19, and was co 
ducted by her pastor, Rev. Clark L. Paddock, ar 
a former pastor and member of her househol 
Rey. Edward P. Kelley of Plainfield. Interme 
was in the Locust Grove Cemetery, Lanesville. | 


NELLIE HAWLEY NICHOLS 
Nellie Hawley Nichols, wife of Rev. John | 


Nichols, died at the family home, Rogers Par 
Chicago, June 26, after an illness of only fo 
days. Dr. and Mrs. Nichols had just return 


from Oberlin, where they had participated in ft 
celebration of the 25 years of service of Preside 
King of whom Dr. Nichols was a classmate. M1 
Nichols was born in Susquehanna County, Pa., 
1855. In her girlhood the family moved to Ma 
kato, Minn., where she grew to womanhood. §S 
entered the Oberlin Conservatory of Music in 18 
and later transferred her interest to the regul 
college course. On account of her father’s dea 
she left college after three years of study. § 
and Dr. Nichols were married in July, i891. FE 
sides her husband she is survived by fonr ch 
dren: Ruth of Chicago, Mrs. E. L. Porter, Galv 
ton, Texas, Dr. J. H. Nichols, Columbus, Oh 
and Florence of Chicago. One daughter died 
infancy. 

As a pastor’s wife Mrs. Nichols interpreted h 
duties not only as a home maker, but as a helt 
of her husband in every task, and she gave hers 
unstintedly to the work. She was efficient in t 
work of the church and the parish. She came 
be known in the churches which her husba 
served as an example of what a pastor’s wife shot 
be. She also found time to share in the lars 
work and fellowship of the denomination hoth 
Ohio and Illinois. She was identified in th 
states with the work of both the home and f 
eign boards. She served on the executive co 
mittee of the W. B. M. I. for 17 years and for so 
years was vice-president of the Illinois bran 
She had many interests, but her pre-eminent 
terest was folks. She knew the people of | 
husband’s parishes intimately, she entered it 
their sorrows and their joys, she bore the burde 
of many, and ministered in sorrow and in sickne 
As a result her friends were numbered by hi 
dreds in the communities in which she and |] 


husband served. She was noble, high-mind 
thoughtful, and exemplified the cross in all | 
relationships. Burial was at Marietta, Ok 


where Dr. Nichols was pastor for 12 years. 
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ith the Schools and Colleges 


Pomona College 

ue to the abundance of rain the past win- 
it is probable that Pomona College never 
e to a commencement season with such a 
utiful natural setting as this year. The 
meipal events were held, as usual, in the 
u-air theater in Blanchard Park. 

he outstanding events of the season were 
» rendering of the opera, ‘The Pied Piper 
Hamlin,” written and directed by Joseph 
. Clokey of the college music faculty; the 
mni day on Saturday, June 11, when hun- 
eds of the graduates gathered for their annual 
nion; the baccalaureate service on Sunday, 
ne 12; and the commencement exercises on 
opnday, June 18. Pres. J. A. Blaisdell deliv- 
ed the baccalaureate sermon on the topic, 
the Achieving Quality.’ The commencement 
dress was given by Dr. G. G. Wilson, noted 
thority on international law and for years 
ad of that department at Harvard University. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
rred by President Blaisdell on 186 graduates. 
ght graduate students received the degree of 
aster of Arts. Two honorary degrees were 
anted this year. The degree of Doctor of 
iyinity was conferred upon Rev. L. BH. Fuller, 
. alumnus of Pomona who had returned to 
serve his twentieth class reunion. Dr. Fuller 
professor of the history and literature of 
figion at Northwestern University, and is 
so professor of Old Testament literature at 
arrett Biblical Institute. The honorary de- 
se of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
rs. Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasadena, well 
own educational philanthropist, founder of 
é¢ California Junior Republic, and a trustee 
Seripps College for Women. 

wo members of the Pomona College faculty 
d one trustee have been honored with degrees 
leading educational institutions during this 
mmencement season. Prof. F. P.. Brackett, 
ofessor of astronomy at Pomona College, and 
» only member of the original faculty still 
-active service, received the degree of Doctor 
Science from his Alma Mater, Dartmouth 
liege. Grinnell College conferred the degree 
Doctor of Laws upon Pres. E. J. Jaqua of 
ripps College, and the degree of Doctor of 
ws was conferred by Knox College npon Mr. 
. L. Honnold, noted international mining en- 
eer and a member of the board of trustees 
Pomona College. 

Three of the graduating class, Ralph Allee, 
wis G. Crosby, and Raymond Mills, have ac- 
sted positions upon the faculty of the Inter- 
tional College at Smyrna, of which Dr. Cass 
ed, graduate of Pomona, is president. This 
1 make six Pomona men upon the faculty of 


? 


s college which is often called “Pomona in 
\yrna.”’ 
Pomona College has again faced the neces- 


y of denying admission to several hundred 
plicants. Due to the fact that practically the 
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entire student body have signified their in- 
tention to return next year, the college was 
compelled to reduce the incoming freshman class 
from 225 to 200. Yifty applicants, selected 
with unusual care by the committee on admis- 
sions, will form the first freshman class of the 
new Scripps College for Women. 

The faculties of both Pomona and Scripps 
Colleges have practically been completed. The 
new dormitory of Scripps College is rapidly 
approaching completion, and will be ready 
for the opening of the college in September. 
With both Pomona and Scripps Colleges in 
operation the Claremont Colleges are facing a 
year of significant development. 


Piedmont College 

The 1927 commencement, which marked the 
close of the thirtieth year of Piedmont Col- 
lege, undoubtedly reached the highest point of 
excellence in the history of the institution. 
The week began with the reception and exhibi- 
tion of the home economics department under 
the direction of Miss Waite who for 17 years 
has been its guiding spirit. While each phase of 
the work was most creditable, that of basketry 
stands out pre-eminently. The use of the wild 
honeysuckle in ornamental designs originated 
with Miss Waite, and has been copied widely. 

The Louie Dell Safford Memorial Contest in 
Expression for College Women, and the Charles 
Smith Memorial Oratorical Contest for Col- 
lege Men, on Saturday and Monday forenoons, 
respectively, were won by Miss Maybelle Mc- 
Junkin, Baker, Fla., and Mr. Norman Bailey, 
Oswego, Kan. 

The instrumental and voice departments had 
two evenings on the program. The general 
eoncert was largely individual, and expressive 
of the quality of work of the department, and 
the sacred concert on Sunday evening given by 
the college glee club was most enjoyable and 
the audience of one thousand people of Demo- 
rest and vicinity were very’ enthusiastic. 
Rev. E. S. Shaw, field secretary, made a brief 
address on the ‘Spirit of Piedmont.” Presi- 
dent Jenkins gave a masterly baccalaureate 
address on “Life Within Law.’ The com- 
mencement address was given by Rev. A. R. 
Atwood, superintendent of the Congregational 
Conference of Missouri, on “The Law of 
Achievement as Expressed Through Service.” 

Bachelor degrees were conferred on 11 
young men and women, and nine others will 
receive their Bachelor degrees on completion 
of summer school courses. Five certificates 
were given for completion of work in the com- 
mercial department. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon the 
speaker of the day, Superintendent Atwood, 
and upon Arthur T. Cline, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Toccoa, Ga. 

Financially, the year has been unusually 
hard owing to drouth, bank failures, and the 
general financial condition. Notwithstanding 
this, the donations from loyal friends up to the 
commencement season have exceeded those of 
any previous year except one. President Jen- 
kins and his assistants have laid the foundation 
for an extensive and intensive campaign for 
$1,000,000 to be completed within three years. 
This sum is to increase the endowment to $600,- 
000 and $400,000 for buildings, and to clear 
off a troublesome debt accumulated during the 
two years following the World War. ‘The 
administration has a definite program of econ- 
omy and for funding the debt until paid in 
full, so that teachers may be paid promptly, 
and all current bills when due. 

The new male quartet gave the friends of 
the college during commencement week a taste 
of what is in store for those who are to hear 
them in the financial campaign the coming 
season. Dr. Frank Shipman of New Haven, 
Ct., was elected a trustee and made chairman 
of the board. 
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CoNGREGATIONALIST. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora_S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 
Secretary, Rey. Charles ©. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin @. Warner 
Chairman Executive Committee, Judge Jobn H. 

Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar BH. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. Burton 
Secretary, Rey. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Editor, Rey. Henry Smith 
Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, II1., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William 8. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 


This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 


ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Hyangelism. 


(Norre—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 


2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. 
ah, 


Lewis, 
M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E. Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 


The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief | 


conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
wrers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 
Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rey. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam BE. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 


Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. J. Kingsley Birge 
Biditorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 

Meeken 

Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 
and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. ‘Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Hlizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacifie, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including: ‘ 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society | 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society ; 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 

Church Building Secretary 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, 

William W. Leete, 

Editorial 

Geo. T. McCollum, Field 

19 S. La Salle Street, 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Departments : 

City Work, Rev. Luman H. 

Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 


Woman's Department 
Rey. ‘ 
and Field Secretary 
Secretary 

Chicago, M1. 


Rey. 


Royce 
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Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley 

Town and Country, Rey. Malcolm Dana 

These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 


and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Wditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 

Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 

Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, . 
George N. White, 


Mrs. F. W.._ Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer ; 
Rey. Alfred Lawless, Supt. Southern Church Work 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Executive Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


’ Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 


Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Hducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hayaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 
Education 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Rey. 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
‘' Student and Young People’s Work 

Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Denominational Religious Education 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 


FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, II. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary ; 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicage 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distributior 
of The Congregationalist, church sehool equip 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly} 
papers, and books for home and church use, witl 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manage 
Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 
Kditor of The Congregationalis 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Directs 
Program 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, | 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu 
setts in their home missionary work. The Societ; 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditiona 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick E 
dmrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. Jobn J 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary o 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 61 
Congregational House, Boston. 

BoarD or MINISTERIAL ArtD (of Massachusetts) 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, als 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beaco 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E. Emricl 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

CONGRECATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY Socipr 
or MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger an 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregations 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, th 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachi 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continu 
their legal existence in order to care for fund 
which cannot be legally transferred and to r 
ceive legacies written in the name of these organ 
zations. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congregia- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
-the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


ncorporated 
1829 


Boston 
Seaman's Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
n 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
“hurches of New England 
n its practical, social and 
‘eligious work among sea- 
nen. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
vard Haven, and Reading 
tooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
‘He Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
eading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
ant, a canteen, shower baths, postal ‘and _bank- 
ag facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
‘ogntributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
fenry EE: Guernsey ; Clerk, Rey. Theodore BE. 
usfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
‘reas., Charles F, Stratton ; Chairman of Exec. 
om., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
rational House. 


Reorganized 
1922 


TH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
‘ON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
stablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
zational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
ind its suburbs. Samuel sher, Pres.; C. H. 
peey , Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
uilding, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tum FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
ributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
rifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
endent; Rev. William FF. English, Treasurer, 
Yongregational House, Hartford. 


TH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 


ind pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Inglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


ord. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational 
ional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
07 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
rom New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacles. 


interna- 


JoHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GEORGE 
IDNEY WHBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 
OLaReENcH C. PrnnuO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


lew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
iaintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ural districts of the country. Publishes and 
ireculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
ll churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
on work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
upported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
cited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
sived. Contributions and communications rela- 
ve to work in any part of the country may be 
nt to the New England office. 
Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The American Board Appeal 


The following gifts from individuals for the 
week of July 14-20 are reported by the Ameri- 
can Board:. July 14, 21 gifts, totaling $1,124; 
July 15, 28 gifts, totaling $370; July 16, 26 
gifts; totaling $2,602; July 18, 35 gifts, total- 
ing $1,215; July 19, 36 gifts, totaling $2,291; 
July 20, 24 gifts, totaling $1,457.50. The total 
for the week amounted to $9,059.50, from a 
total of 170 gifts. The average gift for the 
week was $53. To date a total of 1,092 gifts, 
amounting to $47,895.14, have been received. 
Another report will appear next week. 


Answers 
(The questions are on page 109) 
1. India. The Marathi Mission was estab- 


lished in 1813. 
Hosea Ballou. 
Obadiah. 
Moffatt’s and Weymouth’s 
. The first historic statement of belief adopted 

by the New England Congregational 


1771-1852. 


OR 9 by 


churches in 1648. 
Eleazar Wheelock, missionary to the Indians. 
. Romans and Galatians. 
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“Where were you boys when I ealled for you 
to help me an hour ago?” asked Farmer Jones 
at the supper table. 

“TJ was in the barn settin’ a hen,” said one. 

“And I was in the loft settin’ a saw,” an- 
swered another. 

“T was in grandma’s room settin’ 
came from the third boy. 

“T was up in the pantry settin’ a trap,” 
the fourth, 

“You're a fine set!” 
“And where were you?” he asked, 
the youngest. 

“T was on the doorstep settin’ still! 
reply.—The Outlook. 

Auntie—‘Do you ever play with bad little 
boys, Willie?” 

Willie—“Yes, Auntie.” 


the clock,” 
said 


remarked the farmer. 
turning to 


” 


was the 


Auntie—“‘I’m_ surprised. Why don’t you 
play with good little boys?” 

Willie—“‘Their mothers won't let me.’— 
Answers. 

She—‘Don’t you think their wedding pres- 


ents made a striking display ?” 

He—“‘They certainly would 
eleven parlor clocks had all been going. 
ton Transcript. 


have if the 
”__Bos- 


Country Kid: ‘Beat it; the bull’s comin’ !” 

City Kid: ‘‘Aw, stan’ yer ground. We ain’t 
done nothin’ !’—NSouthern News Bulletin. 

Joe: “I noticed you got up and gave that 
lady your seat in the street car the other day.” 

Bill: “Since childhood I have respected a 
woman with a strap in her hand.’’—The Pres- 
byterian Advance. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer. 
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Where It Will Be Appreciated 


H** many of us, who enjoy the constant 
blessings of pleasant homes, happy fam- 
ilies, many kind friends, and all the good 
reading we desire, realize how lonely are 
many other people, and how many unsatis- 
fied longings they have for the privileges 
which we enjoy? 

We have in mind such people as those 
whom you will find in hospitals, sanitariums, 
homes for the aged, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y..W. 
C. A.’s and other institutions which are more 
or less satisfactory substitutes for real homes. 


Many of the people in such institutions 
are Congregationalists and would be de- 
lighted to have a chance to read The Con- 
gregationalist every week, but do not have 
that opportunity. Questionable propaganda 
literature is circulated freely, while many 
look in vain for such reading matter as The 
Congregationalist contains. 


Are you not interested in one or more 
institutions which do not have The Congre- 
gationalist when it would be appreciated? 
If so, why not subscribe for it for them? 
One can hardly measure the comfort, in- 
spiration and satisfaction which your gift 
would bring to those of limited opportuni- 
ties and unsatisfied longings week after week 
throughout the year. 

Send us $3.00 for a year’s subscription, 
with the address, and we will start the paper 
If you will send $8.00 we 


will enter your subscriptions for any three 


immediately. 


institutions which you may name. We will 
notify the institutions that you have sub- 
scribed for them or not, as you may desire. 


While this page is before you, fill out the 
subscription blank below, cut it off, and mail 
it to us with your check or money order 


today. We will do the rest. 


The Gongregationalist 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A Laymen’s Committee of 
The National Council to 
Their Fellow Laymen 


The American Board Is Free of Debt 
Help Us Keep It So 


The American Board is free of debt. The Woman’s Boards joined a few 
months ago with clear balance sheets and the united organization now looks 
forward to new responsibilities. 


The Chinese Emergency 


The Chinese Emergency with which all are familiar is now upon us. 
We are resolved that our responsibility to our representatives abroad shall 
be met and at the same time a favorable financial position maintained at home. 
It is our purpose to meet both obligations simultaneously. 


A Laymen’s Committee 


A Laymen’s Committee was appointed by the National Council at Omaha 
for the purpose of co-operating with the American Board in meeting the 
financial emergency occasioned by the Chinese situation, and the readjustment 
in the financial policy made necessary by the consolidation of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Boards with the American Board. 


Contributions 


The Laymen’s Committee urges that substantial contributions be made 
at once by those who will help us keep the Cross of Christ aloft in foreign 
lands, and maintain His work on a sound and practical basis at home. 


Make checks payable to Treasurer of American Board, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


LAYMEN’S COMMITTEE 


EPAPHRODITUS PECK, Connecticut 
DR. E. H. BIGELOW, Massachusetts 
W. W. MILLS, Ohio 

WILLIAM E. SWEET, Colorado 
FRANKLIN WARNER, New York 
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The Editorial Outlook 


THOU Who art the Great Head of the Church, assert 
anew Thy headship over our society, its members and 
its ideals. Without Thee nothing we can do is worth the 
doing. With Thee, our work shall honor Thee and make 
great Thy holy name here in our own Church and every- 
where. Amen. 
From The Whitefield Signal. 


Bowdoin Confers Worthy Doctorate 


HE only honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 

Bowdoin College this year was conferred upon a 
man whose life work has been built upon prayer, and 
who for more than forty years has served the kingdom 
of God in his adopted state of Maine. George W. Hinck- 
ley, founder of the Good Will Home and School for boys 
and girls, was born in Connecticut, educated in its pub- 
lic schools, with a year at the state normal. He was 
ordained to the Baptist ministry in 1880. After brief 
service in the pastorate, he was called to Sunday school 
missionary and evangelistic work in Maine. In 1889 he 
entered upon a notable career as the head of his famous 
school. He characterizes it as “of God’s own planting.” 
So clearly marked was and is its success, so broad an 
influence for good has he exerted, that he is definitely 
entitled to the descriptive word of Who’s Who, “Hu- 
manitarian.” In 1912 near-by Colby College recognized 
Dr. Hinckley’s worth with an honorary A.M. 

Because cultural education was denied him in youth; 
and for the reason that a little lad he then knew was 
sent to a reform school for stealing when he was hungry, 
he came early to note the need of home training and 
surroundings in crime prevention. So he determined 
to hold out a helping hand. He took under his own 
roof the neediest boy he met. Later, through an un- 
usual capacity for making friends, by his personality and 
the writing of books, he interested both men and women 
in many parts of the country, in his projects. In June, 
1889, he purchased 125 acres on the banks of the Ken- 
nebec, above Waterville, at East Fairfield, today known 
as Hinckley. Out of this faith-venture has grown a 
distinctive community, with cottages, high school, library, 
chapel, and other essential educational and home equip- 


ment. Boys and girls requiring a helping hand are 
welcomed into a normal type of home-life, industry, whole- 
some discipline, and religious training. If any philan- 
thropy in America has been developed upon the exercise 
of faith, it is this work. We are glad to recognize so 
fine a man, so significant an accomplishment. 


Whitefield’s Superintendent Visits America 


EV. ALBERT D. BELDEN, newly elected superin- 
tendent of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, London, Eng- 
land, who will assume his new duties in October, is at 
present a visitor in America. Mr. Belden has recently 
been in Boston and took occasion to visit the Old South 
Presbyterian Church in Newburyport, where the bones of 
Whitefield are preserved, to lay a wreath upon White- 
field’s tomb. The ceremony was impressive, and was in- 
tended to be symbolic of the deep purposes of evangelism 
that George Whitefield had at heart in his international 
labors for Christ, and of the present zeal with which those 
who carry on his work desire to emphasize Christianity 
as the supreme need in all mutual relations between 
Great Britain and America. In next week’s Congrega- 
tionalist we shall make fuller reference to the incident, 
at the same time presenting to our readers extensive 
notes of Mr. Belden’s address on George Whitefield and 
the Evangelism of the New Birth in the Modern World. 
With one suggestion of Mr. Belden’s The Congrega- 
tionalist thoroughly concurs, and we trust that the hope 
that he has expressed may find realization. This was the 
suggestion that the present custodians of Whitefield’s 
remains might perform a gracious act by offering them 
to the British nation with the prospect of possible inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. It is a reasonable assump- 
tion that British sentiment would secure a place for the 
recognition of the great evangelist in that historic monu- 
ment to national figures of heroism and distinction. If, 
however, such an anticipation should fail, could there be 
a more appropriate place than in the crypt of W hite- 
field’s Tabernacle? Mr. Belden’s suggestion adds that 
if those in America who have charge of the matter should 
feel disposed to act in this way, some suitable permanent 
memorial of Whitefield might be sent from England for 
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a place in one of our national museums. It is hoped 
that Mr. Belden’s interest and presence in America may 
prove a powerful factor in reviving a passionate evan- 
gelism on both sides of the Atlantic which may strike 
more deeply at the roots and springs of social life, and 
help to create that type of Christian faith and experience 
which might become the deepest and most permanent 
bond between peoples and nations. 


American Prophets 


| hee article published in this issue on William James: 

The Great Pragmatist is the first of a series which 
The Congregationalist will publish from time to time 
dealing with modern American prophets. Provision for 
this series has arisen out of a suggestion made by The 
Congregationalist to Professor Julius Seelye Bixler of 
Smith College. Not long ago Professor Bixler put forth 
a book of unusual value Religion in the Philosophy of 
William James. It was a careful and competent study, 
but likely to appeal to students rather than to the 
general reader. The Editor suggested to Professor Bixler 
the value of an article seeking to put something of the 
substance of his book in an interpretative article in popu- 
lar form. Out of this has arisen the proposal to deal 
with other significant American prophets as well, most 
of whom, fortunately, are still living and exercising their 
power as teachers. 

Probably few people realize the vigor, intensity, and 
spiritual insight and capacity with which a fairly large 
group of Christian philosophers and teachers in various 
seminaries and colleges at the present hour are dealing 
with the problems of faith and criticism in a restless, 
perplexed, and changing era. To one who knows the 
facts, the results of this teaching are already apparent, 
but they have not become fully recognized, nor have they 
attained their cumulative power. We are apt, at present, 
to lay great stress upon the unsettled and changing as- 
pect of present-day religious thought and life, but alto- 
gether inadequate attention has been directed to the 
honesty, zeal, and wisdom with which secure foundations 
are being laid for a coming epoch of religious faith and 
life which many believe will constitute an heroic era 
comparable to those great epochs of religious enlighten- 
ment which have marked the stages of progress in the 
past. 


The Knock-Out’s the Thing 


4 Rees Editor pleads guilty to listening in to at least a 

few rounds of the Dempsey-Sharkey fight as reported 
on the radio. Let the scrupulous Puritan who would 
throw at him the first stone question himself as to 
whether or not he has omitted in his reading of the 
daily papers all reference to war and fighting. The in- 
tensity of one’s opposition to certain things and _ his 
effort to rid the world of them igs not to be measured 
by his regard or disregard of news concerning them, and 
the ignoring of evils in the community is no means of 
abolishing them. 

It was the last few rounds of the fight that the 
Editor happened to hear, and the impression of the 
hypocrisy of the whole prize-fighting business was strongly 
confirmed. The prize-fighting business in this country 
has lurked behind the pretense that it is a matter simply 
of boxing bouts where skill and good sportsmanship are 
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emphasized. Many respectable people have justified and 
supported the business on this plea. Probably such con- 
tests are greatly reduced in beastiality and sheer brutal- 
ity from the contests of olden time, when battles were 
fought with gloves that left an approximation to bare 
fists and contests were allowed to go to an enormous 
number of rounds. 

But no one could listen in even to a few rounds of 
the fight the other night without realizing that it is the 
sheer brute-fighting business that is still the chief in- 
terest. Of course, in sheer brute-fighting strength, skill, 
endurance, and a certain animal sagacity count. No 
one undervalues these things, but no one should over-. 
value them when they are directed toward merely brutal 
and sordid ends. 

As far as one could judge in listening over the radio, — 
the enthusiasm of the crowd attending this prize fight 
was not greatly evoked by the exhibitions of skills, the 
chief excitement was stirred by the most brutal inci- 
dents of the conflict when powerful blows went home 
that indicated, if anything, the temporary lapse in 
sagacity and skillful boxing, at least on the part of one 
of the contestants. 

And the climax of the wildness of the crowd came in 
the moment of the knock-out. There was no regret upon 
the part of the crowd that some rounds of clever boxing 
had been missed by the termination in the seventh round 
of a fight that might have gone on to the fifteenth. The 
crowd was there to see a knock-out. The knock-out is 
still the thing. All this talk about the value of boxing 
is guff and hypocrisy. Prize-fighting, even under the 
modern boxing commissions, is war on a small scale. 
War is prize-fighting on a large scale. Until men of 
decency and good will fight this whole worship of brute 
force, and bring to their true dominance the finer things 
in life, we shall make little real progress in abolishing 
either bloody exhibitions of fighting between individuals 
or the wholesale slaughter and murder of international 
war. 


Military Training in Schools 


T is not often that even on a minor point The Congre- 

gationalist is found in disagreement with its friend 
and valued contributor Rev. Lawrence R. Howard of 
Cambridge. Mr. Howard bears a name, and comes 
directly of a lineage, highly honored in Congregation- 
alism, and his own noble service worthily continues the 
family record. 

It will be remembered that at Omaha Mr. Howard 
either proposed or supported an amendment modifying 
the resolution on the subject of military training in the 
schools. All amendments, it may be also remembered, 
were voted down, and the resolution was adopted as 
originally proposed by the Resolutions Committee. 

The Congregationalist is glad to give Mr. Howard’s 
criticism of the resolution fuller expression in its corre- 
spondence column. No one can doubt in the slightest 
degree Mr. Howard’s sentiments on the subject of war 
and peace or the earnestness with which many, who 
agree with the views that he has expressed or who do | 
not support the Omaha resolution in every particular, 
seek to avoid war and establish peace. It is our judg- 
ment, however, that Mr. Howard entirely underestimates 
the seriousness of the present crisis—the reality of the 
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dangers that are involved in the association of military 
preparedness with the educational system of the country, 
and that he fails to grasp the consistency and clearness 
with which the Resolutions Committee, apprehending this 
danger, sought to define the need of completely dissociat- 
ing the educational system of the country from what- 
ever military preparedness the safety of the nation may 
render advisable or necessary. 

Regarding the effect that association of military in- 
struction with the educational system has already had, 
we should join issue with Mr. Howard. Mr. Howard says 
that “the whole tone of these resolutions seems to assume, 
in short, that military instructors are likely to be mili- 
taristic in spirit.” And he adds that this is simply not 
the truth. We think that in the main it is the truth. We 
are glad to recognize the exceptions in instances which 
Mr. Howard cites, but we believe that they are exceptions. 

The dangers of a reasonable amount of military train- 
ing may, it is true, be very greatly overemphasized. The 
Editor in his own school days had considerable military 
training. For about two months of the year an officer 
came from the Royal Military College and put the stu- 
dents through their paces. At times such training oc- 
cupied a fair proportion of the day. On the whole per- 
haps there were certain physical benefits from it and 
there were disciplinary features which partook both of 
good and of evil. As we look back, however, we should 
regard the whole thing as decidedly dangerous without 
certain safeguards with which it was at that time sur- 
rounded. It was in a time of peace, in a small town 
community where all idea of war was a very remote 
thing. The whole situation has since changed. From 
that very town a fair number of young men have gone 
forth to die in a world war. Some of them attained 
considerable military fame, and one was the first 
Canadian to be awarded the Victoria Cross. 

If war is ever to be abolished the careful foundations 
for the abolition of war must be laid in small-town schools 
with as much care and solicitude as have hitherto been 
exercised for military preparedness. The principal of 
this particular school, moreover, was a thoroughgoing 
imperialist, a man who despite his classical scholarship 
was essentially militaristic in ‘his ideals. 

It is out of this background of personal experience, 
as well as in the observations of what is happening in 
recent years in a land where we ought to be leading the 
world in emphasis upon possible ideals, that our own 
strong endorsement of the Omaha resolution on military 
training in schools arises. We believe, contrary to Mr. 
Howard’s representation of its absurdity, that certain 
other nations do, at the present hour, seriously question 
the peaceful purposes of the United States, or at least 
that they fear very greatly the future temper and power 
of this country should certain militaristic tendencies 
continue to be as strongly emphasized as they have been 
in the United States since the days when this nation 
entered into a war to end war. It is our calm judgment 
that in this whole matter the schools and the churches 
are the danger centers, and Congregationalists’ sentiment 
in behalf of peace seems to us to have been exercised with 
unusual precision in passing resolutions at Washington 
and at Omaha the effect and purpose of which has been to 
séek to isolate the war germ from church and school. 

Expressing ourselves in this way we want, none the 
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less, to maintain the frank and free discussion of such 
matters among Congregationalists on a high plane of 
mutual respect and good will. A layman of Some prom- 
inence wrote the Editor a personal letter following the 
Omaha meetings, stating that he disapproved very 
strongly of this particular resolution on military training 
in the schools, and inquired whether, feeling as he did, 
he was justified in continuing in the membership of a 
Congregational church. Our reply was that while we 
upheld the resolution very strongly we should fight to 
the last to defend the rights of those who exercised their 
own judgment in differing from the action of the Council ; 
that Congregationalism depended for its power and in- 
fluence largely upon its emphasis upon the integrity of 
the individual conscience; and that if Congregationalists 
had been insistent upon the freedom of church member- 
ship from creedal tests, surely it would be a strange 
situation if resolutions of National Councils should in 
any respect become tests or conditions of membership in 
our churches. The value of such resolutions is largely 
in the discussions which center about them both before 
they are passed and afterwards. They help also to in- 
dicate the broad trends of thought and emphasis in our 
fellowship. But it would be most unfortunate, however, 
if such resolutions, or the opinions of any group, even 
of a majority group, were made to represent dogmatic 
judgments which are in any sense to be regarded as final 
or to the prejudice of individual convictions. It is in this 
spirit, while still supporting the resolution, that The 
Congregationalist publishes and discusses Mr. Howard’s 
letter. 


These ‘‘Backward’’ Congregationalists 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST reprints elsewhere in 

this issue, along with much of The Christian Leader's 
editorial comment upon it, a very critical, and, we are 
bound to say, rather amazing, letter which Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has addressed to our Universalist contemporary 
regarding the proposed basis of closer co-operation be- 
tween Congregationalists and Universalists. Dr. Eliot’s 
letter is written in view of the fact that the Joint State- 
ment embodying this basis of co-operation, which was 
unanimously approved at the Omaha meeting of the 
Congregational National Council, will come up for ac- 
tion at the meeting of the Universalist Convention this 
Fall. 

So far as the issues raised concern relations between 
the Universalists and Unitarians, we have at present 
no comment to offer. It is doubtful whether under any 
circumstances we should care to discuss the relation- 
ships between two other bodies. In our negotiations 
with the Universalists certain facts and principles have 
been defined with much care, and in a way acceptable 
to Commissions representing, respectively, the Congre- 
gational National Council and the Universalist Conven- 
tion. In unanimously approving of that Joint Statement 
Congregationalists have had in mind the guidance, and 
not the limitation, of their own freedom of action for 
the future, and they would expect the Universalists to 
exercise as large a freedom for themselves. 

But Dr. Eliot’s letter contains statements and im- 
plications which bear directly upon this Joint Statement, 
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which affect the whole question of mutual co-operation 
and fellowship among Christians and churches of “free” 
type, and which characterize our own Congregational 
fellowship as “backward” and illiberal with so much 
bluntness that one is compelled to question how care- 
fully Dr. Eliot has weighed his words. In the last two 
paragraphs of his letter Dr. Eliot represents the Uni- 
tarians as “carrying forward as best they can the work 
of simplifying the religious thought, democratizing the 
religious organization and Christianizing the religious 
life of our generation.” In this work, he says, they crave 
the fellowship of “their Universalist friends.” With all 
of that only the most reactionary Congregationalist could 
find fault. To simplify religious thought, to democratize 
religious organization, and to Christianize the religious 
life of our generation, are surely the ends and purposes 
most fundamentally essential and worth seeking. But 
when Dr. Eliot proceeds to characterize the proposed co- 
operation of Universalists with Congregationalists, on the 
basis defined in the Joint Statement, as a preference on 
their part “to turn backward and fall in with the main 
body of the Christian army that is slowly and _ hesitat- 
ingly coming along the roads that the Universalists and 
Unitarians have blazed,’ and when in that event he 
represents the Unitarians as going “ahead alone,” he 
reveals a conception of religious progress and of what 
has been happening in the entire field of religious life 
during the last half-century, that seems to us not only 
amazing, but appalling in its meagerness and narrow- 
ness. And the closing sentence of Dr. Eliot’s letter only 
adds to our amazement. “When, my dear sir,” he writes, 
addressing the Editor of The Christian Leader, “you have 
got through making polite bows to Orthodoxy, then the 
Unitarians will be glad to welcome you back to the 
glorious toils and perils of the pioneers—only we have 
been steadily on the march and you may have to run 
a little to catch up.” 

In all of this, whether Dr. Eliot intends it or not, 
there is a left-hand slap at the fellowship represented 
in the National Council of Congregational Churches which 
we do not relish and which The Congregationalist would 
be justified in resenting. As a matter of fact we have 
too high a regard for Dr. Eliot to permit ourselves to 
say frankly what we think of it. We should much prefer 
to think of Dr. Eliot in the light of the excellent and 
co-operative part that he has played as President of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches than in the light 
of words that we hope have been hastily written, and 
that present an unpleasing picture of a Unitarian thank- 
ing the Lord that he is not as other men are, or even 
as these Congregationalists. 

Is Dr. Eliot so distinctly sectarian, or so obsessed 
by the importance of the group that it has been his 
honor to lead, that he assumes that that group is only, 
or pre-eminently, the force in American religious life 
which makes for the ends that he defines? Is his letter 
to be understood as seriously asserting that the great 
fellowship represented in the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches is not, broadly speaking, engaged 
in the work of simplifying the religious thought, democ- 
ratizing the religious organization, and Christianizing 
the religious life of our generation? Because Gladden 
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and Gordon and Amory Bradford and Herbert C. Herring 
—not to mention 'a host of others whose work repre- 
sents, not the by-currents, but the main stream of Con- 
gregational life and influence—have chosen, for reasons 
which we believe they could have defined with great 
clearness, to do their work in the followship of what 
Dr. Eliot calls “Orthodoxy” (with a capital O), have 
the influences that they have represented been less, in 
the threefold way that Dr. Eliot defines? 

We speak boldly and plainly. We do not in any 
way underestimate the great liberalizing influence of the 
Unitarian movement, nor do we underestimate in any 
way the extent and nature of the historical cleavage: 
that came in the ranks of Congregationalists, but we 
declare, without hesitation, that it is the spirit that 
Dr. Eliot displays in this criticism, the assumption of 
a Christian and liberal superiority, which is doing more 
at the present hour to continue that cleavage than, the 
considerations of metaphysics or of theological orthodoxy, 
out of which it arose. If there is ever any hope of 
undoing the evils that have arisen from divisiveness and 
exclusiveness in the realm of religion, where, despite 
differences in opinion, Christian love (which all profess 
to emphasize) ought to rule, surely it must be through 
getting away from the querulousness and self-complacency 
that have marred and circumscribed the activities of cer- 
tain so-called liberal groups almost as much as a Self- 
constituted orthodoxy has marred and limited the ac- 
tivities of conservatism. 

In this connection we much prefer the temper and 
expression of the Editor of The Christian Leader, who 
says, discussing this specific point in Dr. Eliot’s letter: 

We sometimes have been a little doubtful about who 
were the pioneers. With unbounded admiration for the 
heroic work of Unitarians and Universalists, we have 
noted two significant things: 

First: A breadth of scholarship, a willingness to suffer 
for opinion and a zeal for service in the so-called Or- 
thodox Church which we have not always found in the 
so-called Liberal Church. It may be true that Univer- 
salists will have to run to keep up with the Unitarians, 
but it is more likely to be true that both of us will have 
to run to keep up with the noble company of prophets 
in other communions. Where in Christian history can 
be found a nobler exemplification of the Christian spirit 
than in the Congregational Council in Omaha? 

Second: Speaking now for ourselves, and not the 
Unitarians, we have found symptoms of a complex to 
which small groups are peculiarly exposed—a fixed ob- 
session that we are the liberals and that most of the 
liberalism of the world comes from us. We do not have 
to disparage our real contributions to see that this kind 
of attitude makes us the laughing stock of the well- 
informed and discriminating. 

We believe that both Unitarians and Universalists 
would profit by closer contact with the heroism, self- 
sacrifice, and zeal of the main stream of Christian his- 
tory, and that historic Christendom might be enriched 
by letting itself get better acquainted with us. 

At any rate what -we propose to stand for ig co- 
operation with all Christians, Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional, and all others who believe that the basis of vital 
Christian unity is a spirit—a willingness to walk the 
Christian way, “a common acceptance of Christianity as . 
primarily a way of life.” 

If the United Liberal Church cannot come naturally 
and spontaneously along that line, it had better be post- 
poned. But we believe that it is on the way. 
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From Our Western Editor 
The President and the Farmers 


Me journey this week has taken me through the section 

in which President and Mrs. Coolidge are spending 
their vacation. I have read the newspapers of the prin- 
cipal cities of the region and had many Pullman Car 
interviews to find out how the people would regard the 
nomination of the President for re-election. 

. Folks of the Middle West are not really angry with 
the President though they do have two or three griev- 
ances. Many of the farmers have come to doubt the 
wisdom of the MecNary- 
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istration. He is an honest man. He would bring to the 
presidency a sympathetic understanding of the great 
West. If my memory serves me correctly, he was always 
friendly to the measures of the drys but never an aggres- 
sive dry. The Volstead Act would probably fare no 
better under him than under the present administration. 
If what I have heard and read about the matter this 
week furnish any basis of judgment the vacation of the 
President spent in the West indicates that the opposi- 
tion to him is not serious. Magnus Johnson of Minne- 
sota said the other day that the President can be re- 
elected if he so desires. State officials of South Dakota 
have indicated that they believe the delegation from that 
state would vote for him. 


Haugen Bill and they do 
not believe it could have 
been made to work. They 
do think, however, that 
the President has too 
completely taken the atti- 
tude of Eastern manufac- 
turers in their indiffer- 
ence to the woes of the 
farmer. The farmers do 
not understand why they 
can’t be protected by such 
artificial means as tariffs 
when this is so universally 
done in the realm of manu- 
facturers. The farmers ad- 
mit that their problem is 
more complicated so that 
the application of artifi- 
cial stimulation would be 
more difficult. They still 
think it could be done if 
folks at the top want to 


Genin 


The President and Mrs. 
Coolidge have commended 
themselves to their neigh- 
bors in the Black Hills by 
their simplicity, sincerity, 
and friendliness. Appar- 
ently the President is 
getting to be a regular 
Westerner in his loqua- 
ciousness, while the gra- 
ciousness of Mrs. Coolidge 
has brought all her neigh- 
bors to her feet. The 
spending of the vacation 
in the West may have 
been a political move—if 
so it was good politics. 
It may have been the 
desire on the part of the 
President for better un- 
derstanding of the people 
—if so it was good 
strategy for better goy- 
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do it. They will not be 
satisfied until an attempt 
is made to protect them. 

The West is overwhelmingly dry and herein is found 
a second grievance against the present administration. 
Andrew Mellon is undoubtedly a great financier, but his 
handling of prohibition enforcement has been a crime 
against good morals and the future welfare of the 
country. The responsibility for the set-back of this great 
reform can be laid at his door. So far as prohibition has 
been brought into disrepute for non-enforcement he is 
largely to blame. 

These are the two counts that have been presented 
against the administration by those to whom I have 
talked this week. The groups who are against the Presi- 
dent in the West are turning to Lowden as a possible 
standard-bearer. Some of them, notably those from Mon- 
tana, have called upon him and urged that he become 
openly a candidate for the Republican nomination, Ap- 
parently he is not unwilling to at least consider their 
overtures. 

Mr. Lowden is presidential timber. He knows the 
farm problem from first-hand contact. He is a son-in-law 
of the late George M. Pullman so he knows big business 
from the inside. He has the Coolidge characteristics of 
system and strict economy highly developed. He gave 
Illinois as governor one of its best if not its best admin- 


Rey. HE. A. Pappock, of Weiser, Idaho 
(See Dr. Gammon’s article in last week’s issue) 


ernment, for better gov- 
ernment is founded upon 
understanding; and our 
presidents, because of the exacting duties of their office, 
do not often have an opportunity to observe at close 
range the existing conditions in the many states of the 
Union. 


Al Smith and the Presidency 


I have gotten the reaction this week of many con- 
cerning Governor Smith’s chances for election to the 
presidency. It was generally taken for granted that he 
will be nominated by the Democrats. <A fight in the 
Democratic Convention more bitter and more disastrous 
than the one four years ago is predicted by many. The 
West is overwhelmingly dry. It seems that no out-and- 
out wet need expect our votes. Our people say their 
case will be much safer in the hands of a man of the 
Coolidge or the Lowden type than in the hands of an 
avowed wet. Al Smith has no chance in the West. 


Better Enforcement 
Apparently the reorganization of the prohibition unit 
is already showing results. The officers in this section 
are more aggressive and are securing more convictions. 
The situation has never been as bad as certain metro- 
politan newspapers would have us believe. A leading 
(Continued on page 159) 
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Five Flags; Five Languages; 
One Spirit 

N the State Conference meeting in Washington state 

there took place an impromptu pageant which deserves 

to be widely reported. Five language groups are repre- 
sented in the Congregational fellowship in the state. They 
comprise the Finnish, Swedish, Japanese, German, and 
native American stock. At the recent meeting, with the 
national flags of these different groups hanging above 
them, they all sang, each in their own language, that 
never hackneyed hymn, Blest Be the Tie That Binds. 
Having sung in these varied tongues, they joined in the 
English rendition and agreed within them all that while 
we may differ in speech and race, we are increasingly 
one in spirit. 


Undaunted Farmers Start 
New Farms, New Church 


HEAT farmers near Olympia, in the state of Wash- 

ington, have seen twenty-five years of hard work 
swept away by recent crop failures. They are starting 
in with berries and chickens to reclaim some land, and 
carve out new homes for themselves. This struggling 
group, face to face with hardships that are almost un- 
known in modern times among urban Americans, have 
already selected an acre for a church site. They are of 
the sturdy German-American stock, which has never 
been known to give up the fight for livelihood and for 
religious training of the young. For such groups Super- 
intendent Baird of Washington reports the need of 
leadership by men who can and will accept the economic 
instability inevitable among conditions such as have been 
described. That he will find them one may venture to 
hope, when the fact is known that during the last ten 
years, while he has been Superintendent in Washington, 
on the average there has been dedicated a new church 
every four months and a new parsonage or church re- 
modeled every six months. 


Chinese Christian 
Leader Looks Ahead 


REACHING recently in the Peking Union Medical 

College Chapel, Rev. T. C. Chao, L.H.D., a member 
of the faculty of Yenching (Peking Union) University, 
said some very wise things about Christian love and its 
expression. He is one of the best-known and best-liked 
Christian speakers and writers in China, and one whom 
the editor of this department rejoices to include among 
his acquaintances. “Our religion and religious institu- 
tions have been under fire, not because of the love they 
express, but because they have associated with things 
that are contrary to love. We may have to sustain a 
partial, or even a total, loss of our Christian institu- 
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tions as a result of anti-Christian activity. We may 
have to learn that the lack, on our part, of a thorough- 
going dependence on the love of God brings only loss — 
and persecution. We may even lose our religious liberty 
for the time.” 


Struggle Sure; Outcome 
Depends on Love | wine 


HESE things are not likely to happen, but whether 

they happen or not a severe struggle is before us, 
both for our rightful existence and for the purification 
of our religious life. With cheerfulness let us enter into 
it, believing that through loving, sacrifice we shall come 
out unscathed. While we do not anticipate evils to be- 
fall us that will do us real damage, we as Christians 
should feel ready to meet any emergency in the spirit 
of Him who never failed. In love we shall have to fight 
to make our truth known through literature, through 
education, through service. In love we shall have to 
clear up misunderstanding, to create good relations be- 
tween Christians and non-Christians throughout the land. 
In love we shall have to work out forms of worship and 
create our own vital religious experience, modify ex- 
isting organizations, discover a new technique for the 
propagation of the Gospel, and to develop our religious 
thought, art, and service. We must do so, because no 
other way will’ be as short, as direct, with perspective 
as thoroughgoing, as the way of love. 


Foreign Policy Related 
to Christian Advance 


T may be said by some that the foreign policy of a 

country has little or nothing to do with the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Yet if religion ever is to be identi- 
fied with the whole of life, the total national impact 
must be considered as in some sense related to specific 
religious contacts. It must be admitted that there is 
a strong likelihood that foreign policy and foreign mis- 
sions will inevitably continue to intermingle. Those of 
us who are interested in the world-wide advance of 
Christianity ought clearly to face the fact that we are 
at a new stage in America’s foreign affairs. Every year 
sees more Americans going abroad. Every year sees 
more American billions invested in enterprises overseas, 
until the total now has reached twelve billions, at an 
indicated increase rate of a billion a year. Behind these 
billions rises the shadow of armed intervention. Should 
some one say that to discuss this is meddling with poli- 
tics on the part of a religious journal, let us quote a 
safe authority in a specific reference to the situation in 
Nicaragua. “If we had not intervened in the aid of 
President Diaz, he would have been driven out of the 
country long ago by the Liberals.” So says the New 
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York Times. “This may be said on his own admission. 
It apparently is the opinion of all our officials—military 
and diplomatic—who have had to do with the matter 
on the spot.” Ag it happens, the American churches have 
little work in Nicaragua, but it would be interesting to 
speculate on what would happen to the contentions of 
those who preach Christian democracy in that land, 
should they now have to face the natural resentment 
of some Nicaraguans. In China there is a very strong 
and urgent American movement to induce our nation to 
take up arms and intervene. The relationship between 
that movement and the foreign mission enterprise can- 
not be lost sight of, and must not be. It is never going 
to be possible for us to hide behind the claim, “We as 
Christians have nothing to do with that; it was a gov- 
ernment matter.” Unless we as Christians make the 
government policy a part of our concern, a part of our 
prayer, and a part of our religious activity, there is 
scant hope for the expression of Christian ideals and 
sentiments in the policies which are followed by our 
State Department. The Department seeks to reflect, as 
accurately as may be, the mind of the country. If 
Christians don’t make known their interest, the pressure 
from exploiting business groups will go unopposed. 


Without the Contribution of Love 
Christianity Has Nothing to Contribute 


“TT TNLESS we retain the love of God in us and grow 

in love, there is but little hope for the mainte- 
nance and perpetuation of our religion. The reason that 
we have nothing to contribute is that we have nothing 
with which to meet the expectation of the Chinese people.” 
Thus concludes Chao in his recent sermon in Peking on 
love. “Unless we love we cannot sustain our claim to 
reality in the eyes of the people, whose demand is al- 
ways, and will always be, a sincere ethical product of 
the Bible ideals of life. We are facing a difficult situa- 
tion, and we must face it squarely when it makes no 
compromises. And is not that the difficulty? An op- 
portunism of any kind will indicate the emptiness of 
Christianity. We must by all means shun religious dis- 
putes these days, and we will fight for our religious 
freedom with love, if fight we must. Ways and means 
we will devise to carry on our religion of love, because 
it is our belief that it is the most important thing to 
mankind. Let us follow Jesus more closely; let the 
resolve be strong in us that love will never fail. Hold- 
ing to the faith in the eternal God of love, let us then 
be prepared to meet any emergency that may come.” 


Surprise Exchanges 
Arouse Interest 


ECENTLY, in the town of Fresno, Cal., eighteen pas- 

tors of the city, all members of the Fresno Minis- 
terial Union, exchanged pulpits. This is nothing new, 
but the manner in which it was done was unique, in 
that no one of them gave his congregation any advance 
notice as to who its preacher would be on the Sunday 
of exchange. Pastors of colored, white, and Japanese 
congregations all took part, and results are reported as 
very gratifying. This movement for exchange of pulpits 
is spreading, and it needs encouragement, for nothing 
helps to diminish unwise prejudice quite so fast as a 
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favorable personal contact with a member of some race 
little known and perhaps theoretically disliked. Dr. 
George Haynes of the Federal Council, one of the As- 
sistant Moderators of our Congregational National Coun- 
cil and a director of the Homeland Boards, is respon- 
sible in large part for the development and spread of 
this plan of pulpit exchanges. 


China Changes— 
Grander Nation or Dust? 
d ke Hankow Herald, a Chinese paper, recently said 
editorially : “The magnitude of this revolution in the 
hitherto existing state of things is sufficient proof, were 
not evidence more available, that between this great mass 
upheaval in China and the factional wars between petty 
politicians, which have kept China in turmoil for the 
past seventeen years, lies a difference which relegates 
to the dead past all preconceived opinions with regard 
to the fictitious docility of the Chinese people, and their 
willingness—nay, eagerness—to bury their heads in the 
dust while the Juggernauts of despotic militarism play 
havoc with their future. ... Whether from the land 
which hag rocked under this cyclonic revolution will 
arise a better, and grander, thing—or whether merely 
dust—remains to be seen. Despite the criticism which 
has been leveled against it, despite the charges of Bol- 
shevik and communist control—whether true or untrue 
—the sincerity of the great mass of the people for the 
overthrow of their own deplorable systems which have 
bound them as one with the ox of the field and with the 
unfed and hat-rack horse of the city, is not to be doubted. 
Neither is that of the leaders of this movement, whose 
every waking hour is an hour of drudgery and never- 
ending toil.” 


The Revolution Not 
to Be Bottled Up 
“@\NE may disagree with some of their methods, one 
may disagree with the ultimate aims of the Com- 
munist Party of the movement, but one cannot disagree 
with the absolute sincerity with which this campaign for 
the betterment of the people of China is being conducted. 
That it will ultimately succeed goes without question. In 
spite of the dithyrambic expressions of those who would 
have the world believe it so, were it in their power, this 
revolution is no more a plaything of any one man, or 
group of men, than was the revolt in France, America, 
or Ireland. It may be different—vastly different. We 
may not like it. But its cause is identical. And in a 
country of the dimensions of China that cause, intensi- 
fied by another delay of twenty-five years, would bring 
forth a revolution so terrific in its intensity, and so 
devastating in immensity, as to bear out the words of 
one of the Nationalist government’s most prominent offi- 
cials, who recently said: ‘You will find we, whom you 
accuse of being too radical, will be found by future his- 
torians as not having been radical enough.’ .. . Bring- 
ing an end to this revolution, either by Chinese militarist 
successes, or by foreign intervention, would assuredly 
lock the tempest back into its teapot for possibly an- 
other half generation. But should that happen, burst 
will be the teapot in another ten years, and woe betide 
those who are within reach of its fragments!” (Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Lucius C. Porter, Ph.D.) 
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Our Heritage: The Golden Day 


[Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Belden is an eminent 
English Congregational minister who is a 
visitor to America, this summer. He has 
just been called to the superintendency of 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle in London, and the 
similarity and intensity of his social vision 
and convictions to those of Silvester C. 
Horne bring hope that he may make White- 
fields again the center of some such powerful 
and distinctive ministry as it represented 
under Horne’s leadership. | 

HE true approach to the Sunday ques- 

tion for the Christian disciple and the 
Chureh is not from the Old Testament but 
from the New. ‘Trite as such a statement 
may seem it cannot be too strictly empha- 
sized, for it means all the difference between 
law and gospel, a legal atmosphere of out- 
ward observance and a spiritual atmosphere 
of inward reverence and delight. The name 
Sunday of course goes back to Northern 
Huropean mythology—the Day of the Sun; 
yet the assumption of the name is splen- 
didly appropriate to the meaning of the first 
day of the week for the first Christians. 
For them it marked the weekly celebration 
of the most memorable day in their experi- 
ence. The day on which the sun of their 
souls, eclipsed in death, broke forth in new 
and eternal splendor, dispelling forever the 
“darkness of the shadow of death.” The day 
was for them, therefore, a recurring gospel, 
a repeated pan of rapturous praise. It was 
a day with no least touch of gloom upon it, 
and for that reason a day that never could 
be like the other days of a work-a-day week. 
It was the day of the Lord. It is this mean- 
ing and this atmosphere the modern Church 
must recapture and emphasize if Sunday is 
to live once more in the imagination, rever- 
ence, and practice of mankind. Let us 
think of this heritage of the Church then 
as yielding: 

1. A Legacy of Happiness. Sunday is a 
radiant day—the Golden Day. To draw 
down the blinds, to pronounce solemn ana- 
themas on innocent joy, to drive hard legal 
bargains with a people’s desire for happy 
fellowship and recreation, is to deny the 
spirit of the Lord’s Day. It has its own 
appropriate solemnities and right and strict 
observances, but its first note is joy, radiant 
joy, and we must not rub the bloom off the 
day. It stands in Christian history as an 
effulgent orb shedding on the tragedy and 
pitifulness of human life its bright rays of 
deathless hope and unfailing kindlJiness. It 
is a day to be infinitely grateful for and 
one, therefore, in which we must refuse to 
be bored or to bore. Dullness on this day 
is intolerable. It is the Day of the Sun— 
the supremely happy day of all the seven— 
the day when human resources of joy are 
replenished and from which life leaps to 
the work of the world refreshed from the 
fountain of life. Is this the legacy of Sunday 
to most Christians? To Christian adolescent 
life for example? How unutterably boring 
Sunday is to the average school boy. It is 
a crucial test. “Bunty pulls the strings” 
was a deserved satire on a Church that had 
forgotten Sunday in its relapse into Jewish 
paganism. It was the Sabbatarians who 
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tried to damp the full joy of Christ and his 
disciples as they passed over the cornfields 
of Palestine and drew from him that charter 
of liberty, “The Sabbath was made for man.” 
What a supreme irony it is that in defense 
of Christ’s new day people should still be re- 
peating the lugubrious narrowness of the 
Pharisees. Here then is a primary empha- 
sis. Sunday must be the Day of the Sun 
of Suns—the Master of Joy. 

2. A Legacy of Worship. The day of 
Resurrection became inevitably a day of 
worship. This was especially so for Gentile 
Christians after Paul swept away the Juda- 
izing policy of the Jerusalem Church. But 
even for the first Jewish Christians who still 
used the Temple services the new day tended 
to become a day of praise to the Risen 
Lord and of assembling for Christian prayer, 
meditation, and fellowship with the fol- 
lowers of the faith. Pliny’s famous letter 
to Trajan relating how the Christians “sing 
a hymn to Christ as God” shows how iney- 
itably the Risen Savior drew to himself the 
adoration of his disciples on this day of 
days. 

And we may well go on to ask where would 
Christian worship have been but for that 
tradition? Could it have thrived and de- 
veloped in bondage to the Jewish Sabbath— 
severed from that thrilling association with 
resurrection and new life? Would it not 
have succumbed inevitably to the paralysis 
of the old dispensation. Or again, how could 
the Divine Flame have been kept alive in 
Christian hearts through the Christian cen- 
turies without this regular re-kindling day— 
this opportunity for the soul, hewn out of 
the all-consuming materialism of everyday 
life? Folk who are fond of saying glibly 
that one day is as holy as another must 
face the much greater probability of every 
day being equally unholy. To rescue from 
the greedy maw of the world’s life one day 
of that seven—and that the very first day of 
the seyen—is a master-stroke on behalf of 
the spirituality of mankind. This is too vital 
an element in our heritage to squander or to 
lose for our children and children’s chil- 
dren. 

3. A Legacy of Fellowship. Sunday has 
been an essential factor in the existence and 
continuity of the Church. The first Chris- 
tians were humble people for the most part 
and that meant they were hard-working non- 
leisured folk. Probably their only chance 
of assembling together was on the day of 
days. On that day therefore not only would 
there be worship, but the transaction of 
Church business—real business too, such as 
making provision for the widow and the 
orphan, finding work for the unemployed, ar- 
ranging for the care of the sick or of those 
in need of any kind, for the entertainment 
of Christians from other places, and for 
the help of any that had been arrested and 
imprisoned. Think of all the work of the 
Church crowded into the one unique oppor- 
tunity of this one day per week! But this 
program, dictated by circumstances, must 
haye given an intensely practical climax to 
the day’s worship. It made it a day of sery- 


ice as well as of services—of sacrifice as 
well as of sacrifices. And in such mutual 
sacrifice for each other’s benefit—from all 
according to their ability, to all according 
to their need—what a profound depth of 
fellowship must have been experienced. 
But even in later times, when the Church’s 
business found provision made for it on 
other days of the week, it was still an in- 
valuable contribution to the cohesiveness of 
the Church that once a week a full day was 
set aside in which Christians were free to 
meet and in which they could delight fully 
in one another’s presence and intercourse. 
The effect of Sunday upon the solidarity of 
Christians has been vital. The organization — 
of the Church could not have gone forward. 
successfully without it. a a 

4. A Legacy of Moral Character and Con- 
duct. In a very real sense the development 
of sound Christian character and the achieve- 
ment of a true Christian life are matters of 
time. If the world runs away with all one’s. 
time and energy in the service of the physical 
and material life, religion and true moral- 
ity become impossible. T. R. Glover tells 
us that the first Christians triumphed over 
paganism because, unlike the heathen, they 
lived the “examined” life. The opportunity 
for reflection and the constraints to aspira- 
tion, penitence, and faith, afforded by Sun- 
day made that “examined” life possible. If 
in these modern times with our zealously and 
legally guarded leisure we nevertheless find 

the world is too much with us 

Getting and spending we lay waste 

our powers, 

what must it have been for the slaves of 
Rome and the dockers of Corinth and for 
an apostle paying his way on a world tour 
of evangelism by tent-making? If the world 
tempts us sorely today to betray the ideal 
we have seen in the Risen Christ what must 
it have been like when Christian men and 
women were thrown to the lions or burnt 
to make a Roman holiday? What must Sun- 
day with its worship and fellowship and 
radiantly happy memories have meant to 
them in view of their need for moral im- 
petus and spiritual renewal? 

The Golden Day has been the Church’s 
health day, its day in the Sun, throughout 
the centuries even when it has been least 
sunny in its observance. As the body de- 
prived of its heritage of sunlight perishes, 
so the Church, so the soul of man, will per- 
ish, if we permit this heritage of spiritual 
sunshine to be filched away or ruined by 
neglect or caricatured by a pagan Sabbatari- 
anism. The Golden Day must be preserved 
pure and undefiled for our generation and 
ensured to the humanity that is to be. 


Opportunity 


If your yesterdays proved a failure, 
Just try again today; 
Opportunity stands close beside you just now— 
It never is far away. 
Then profit by yesterday’s error, 
Place mistakes down under your feet; 
They will help you to rise 
Toward the blue-vaulted skies, 
And you will WIN in the face of defeat. 
—Carleton Everett Know. 
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William James: The Great Pragmatist 
And His Influence on Our Religious Thinking 


By Julius Seelye Bixler 


Associate Professor of Biblical Literature, Smith College 


OQ set forth the religious ideas of William 

James in brief space is a task requiring 
considerable temerity. James was a _ phi- 
losopher, and philosophy is a _ specialized 
subject dependent on technicalities for much 
of its content. Condensation may very 
easily become misrepresentation. There is 
a special reason for hesitating to give a 
popular statement of James’ views, for it is 
common gossip among philosophers that 
James’ words have often been used illegiti- 
mately to bolster up particular beliefs. 
Many, according to Prof. J. B. Pratt of Wil- 
liams, have enthusiastically but ignorantly 
taken up the ery, “The sword of the Lord 
and Pragmatism!” Or, as Royce once put 
it, the glad tidings of the subconscious have 
been preached in many lands. 

Yet few philosophers have shown them- 
selves as eager as was James to bring their 
speculations within the grasp of the general 
reader, and I think it can also be main- 
tained, though on this point authorities 
differ, that few have been as eager as he 
to place their work at the service of the 
religious believer. Of course he did not wish 
to do this undiscriminatingly. One cannot 
read his letters without realizing that he 
was violently repelled by many well-meaning 
people. Even of Chautauqua, during a series 
of lectures there, he writes: “I long to escape 
from tepidity.” 

But when one has said this one must go on 
to say that James’ philosophy never wanders 
far from the universal and established hu- 
“yaan interests and aspirations, the religious 
among them. Metaphysics, most abstruse of 
intellectual disciplines, was for him nothing 
but “an extraordinarily stubborn attempt to 
think things through consistently.” And 
philosophy itself was “more a matter of pas- 
sionate vision than of logic.” 

James was thus much more frank about 
recognizing the part that his interests played 
in shaping his thought than are most phi- 
losophers. In fact, instead of being ashamed 
of it, as many critics think he should have 
been, he gloried in it. The critics with one 
- aecord haye pointed out that we live in a 
world of fact, and that any theory neglects 
these facts at its peril. But James quite 
elearly is not trying to bend the facts to 
suit his preconceived ideas, or to make his 
interests and aspirations as a human being 
take precedence of the hard and cold truths 
that science reveals. He simply points out. 
that these are not the only facts that the 
universe contains. There are facts of what 
religion has called the “inner life.” There 
are human hopes and aspirations and ideals. 
The world made up of the dramatic inter- 
play of human forces is as real as the 
world that the microscope reveals. Logic 
is binding, truly enough, but it is the more 
binding the more inclusive it becomes. It 
is for this inclusiveness that James pleads. 
And in the inclusiveness of his own vision 
James stands out as a broader thinker than 
his critics, one who instead of ignoring the 
evidence sees more of it than they. 


To understand how James allowed his in- 
terests to work themselves into his religious 
philosophy let us first of all notice the im- 
portance he assigns to interests in all his 
work. First of all, as a psychologist James 
showed how interests determine conduct. 
We go where our interests lead us, we do 
what we are interested in doing. We culti- 
vate some to the exclusion of the rest. Thus 
actions performed under the stimulus of the 
desirable interest become habitual, and as 
actions become habitual they require a mini- 
mum of effort. We can thus avoid much 
strain and conserve energy and time if we 
decide at the outset to let our interests 


‘work for us, building reliable habits upon 


them. James brings this out in his own in- 
imitable way in the chapter on “Habit” in 
the Principles of Psychology, a chapter that 
will bear frequent reading for its inherent 
fascination as well as for its practical value. 

But in addition to its bearing on practical 
conduct, our study of interests influences in 
an important way our theory of the nature 
of the world we know and live in. I pay 
attention to what I am interested in and 
thereby create for myself a particular kind 
of mental environment. Two men go to the 
same cities in Europe, but one visits the 
cabarets and the other the art galleries and 
museums. They come home with different 
memories and backgrounds. They have 
found different realities. 

In this simple illustration lurks a profound 
truth. We have been prone to think of “re- 
ality,” that goal of every philosopher’s 
effort, as completely external to ourselves, 
something to which we make no contribu- 
tion of our own. But James shows that we 
are continually determining what shall be 
reality for us. And this reality-for-us is not 
such a special brand of reality as we might 
think. Indeed, we must get out of the habit 
of thinking of reality as something outside 
ourselves, far off in the heavens, requiring 
that we “conform” to it. This has been one 
great mistake in the whole philosophical 
struggle as it has traditionally been carried 
on, Philosophers have thought of themselves 
as engaged, in so far as they are knowing 
beings, in a continual attempt to reproduce 
something already existing. But the fact 
is that in knowing, as in all other kinds of 
activity, we create. Our interests are se- 
lective. We choose what we shall think 
about. And this choice brings new reality 
into being. For example, we observe the 
stars. Some of them we partition .off by 
themselves and call a constellation. But 
this process of selection is the creation of 
new reality. The universe with our idea of 
a constellation is a different place from the 
universe without that idea. Do you say 
that after all this is merely creating reality 
within our own minds? Well, suppose it is, 
what other kind of reality can be more im- 
portant? There are of course many parts of 
the world, infinitely many, which we have 
no part in creating. But these are not the 
releyant parts for our purposes. The im- 


portant and interesting fact is that in addi- 
tion to these fixed and stable parts new parts 
are coming into being. For some of these 
we are responsible. And the main concern 
of both philosophy and religion is with 
them. 

Now see how this applies to the problem 
of truth. What is truth? Whatever it is it 
must be intimately related to human affairs. 
It is not, as is frequently claimed, mere “cor- 
respondence” between our ideas and some 
pre-established reality. The interesting part 
of reality is not pre-established. Life is what 
we make it, and the truth about life is in 
large part dependent on what we do. We 
must give up the “pre-established” notion 
and the “correspondence” notion as well. 
What is there to correspond to? What is 
there for our ideas to “copy”? Do you say 
that they copy the external world? Not at 
all—we perceive the external world, science 
discovers facts in the external world, but 
truth is a relation between facts and our 
ideas. When we have an idea we can’t say 
at the outset whether it is true or not. Of 
course certain facts about the chemical con- 
stitution of the universe, or the date of the 
battle of Marathon are there independent 
of our view of them. But we should ayppiy 
the term “truth” not so much to this sort of 
situation, as to the other, more practical 
situation in which each of us so often finds 
himself. Our ideas, starting as pointers to 
something outside ourselves, are “true” if 
they lead us to the things they point to. 
They are true if they work. 

Of course this pragmatic conception of 
truth cannot be expounded at all adequately 
in a paragraph, but we shall understand one 
of the main emphases in James if we see 
how this as all else in James is related to 
those important things, human _ interests. 
Our whole knowing process grows out of our 
interest in living successfully. Conscious- 
ness itself arose because some primitive or- 
ganism had an especially strong case of the 
will to survive. And our intellectual life 
is practical in its aims today just as it 
always has been. We have ideas because 
we want something. The ideas are true if 
they bring us what (in the larger sense) we 
want, i.e, what they point toward. The in- 
tellectual, supposedly the most dispassionate 
of our activities, is itself grounded in human 
interests. 

All this, if we had time to develop it, 
would be seen to lead toward the philosoph- 
ical view that truth is pretty nearly identi- 
cal with value. Plenty of thinkers before 
James had realized that truth is valuable, 
but James went so far as to say that an 
idea is true because it is valuable. It is not 
true first and then of value, its truth consists 
in its value. 

Now let us see very briefly what this 
means in the specifically religious field. Ob- 
viously it must mean a great deal, for in 
religion there is even “external” evi- 
dence than elsewhere. Where is the final 
evidence for or against the existence of 
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God? Clearly there is none. Three possibil- 
ities are open then. We may deny God’s 
existence, or we may affirm it, or we may 
suspend judgment. But upon examination 
the possibilities are reduced to two, for con- 
tinued suspension of judgment is out of the 
question. Life demands an answer from us. 
It demands activity, and activity presupposes 
a theory or at least an attitude toward these 
final questions. Indifference is itself a nega- 
tive answer to the question. But, according 
to James’ view, our theory will be largely 
determined by our emotions. Our “pas- 
sional” nature must decide many of these 
questions for us. This being so it is our 
part to let the more worthy emotion or in- 
terest influence us. Why should we let our- 
selves be governed by the fear of being 
wrong? Is it not far better to allow our 
hopes to decide, when, as here our hopes 
give us the more constructive, the richer al- 
ternative? Life with religious hope is more 
complete, it is more socially-minded and 
serviceful than life without. Since this is 
true and since there is no final evidence pre- 
venting us from accepting this alternative 
are we not foolish if we do not accept it and 
espouse it joyfully? This is not pandering 
blindly to our selfish desires as some have 
tried to maintain, it is taking steps to bring 
about the richest, most socially effective 
living. 

But, you may object, the fact remains that 
God either exists or does not exist. My 
willingness to believe in his existence does 
not, after all, bring him into being. JIsn’t 
there a sense, however, in which my belief 
does actually help God to exist? Religion 
means final optimism, it means faith in the 
domination of ideal values. Well, you can 
hardly ‘be optimistic in this day and age 
unless you will to be so, and ideal values will 
not be dominant for you unless you believe 
in them. Furthermore, if there be a God, 
how can we come into touch with him unless 
we make the venture of faith? How can 
God-like influences be put to work in this 
world unless we are ready to see them at 
work? By disbelieving we may be prevent- 
ing forces for good from operating. It is 
only by believing that we give them a chance. 
Just as it is not truth eternal in the heavens, 
but truth growing out of our practical situ- 
ations here and now that interests and 
challenges us, so God in his remoteness is 
an object of indifference. It is only as we 
feel his practical influence, as we ally our- 
selves with him, and liberate forces for good 
by believing in him, that he takes on life 
and interest. 

Does this still seem too “subjective,” too 
much a matter of personal preference where 
“objective” fact is needed? Are we paying 
too much attention to our emotions and too 
little to our intellect? If it seems so just 
notice the bases of our much-vaunted ‘“intel- 
lectuality.” What of science itself? It 
stakes its all on its notion of a uniform law 
of sequence in the observable world. But 
this “law” is only there because we require 
it. In James’ own language, the principle 
of causality is an empty name covering a 
demand for uniform relations between things 
—it is as much an altar to an unknown God 
as the one St. Paul found at Athens. We 
demand uniformity and we find it. In reli- 
gion, similarly, we demand that the world 
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contain spiritual significance. And the reli- 
gious demand is as legitimate as the scien- 
tific. _ Hypotheses, as science calls them, 
postulates, as philosophy says, demands, in 
the language of the layman—these are the 
order of the day whichever way we turn. In- 
tellectually, we demand that the world be 
knowable; religiously, we demand that our 
lives and their moral struggles have some 
significance in the life of the cosmos. Let 
us not be too much afraid of the technical 
jargon of our day—“defense-mechanisms,” 
“wish-phantasies,” and the like. Our inner 
nature will go on demanding, and our busi- 
ness is simply to see to it that the demands 
are worthy. If the alternative be, as it must 
be for the sensitive person (i.e., the religious 
person), between some sort of religious be- 
lief and despair, so long as other evidences 
are inconclusive it is not only a man’s right 
but his duty to believe and to make the world 
richer by his belief. 

James often said that the essay in which 
this idea is chiefly developed should have 
been called “The Right to Believe’ instead 
of “The Will to Believe.’ But while the 
word ‘will’ may connote a certain arbitrari- 
ness it does also bring out the humanly cre- 
ative element which is so basic in all James’ 
thought from his psychology to his philos- 
ophy. The question of the freedom of the 
will was for him pivotal. If it is all deter- 
mined beforehand, he once wrote, then may 
you and I be determined to believe in free- 
dom! The surest way to be free is to act 
as if we were. Man is free to triumph over 
his surroundings if he will. It is the organ- 
ism’s will to survive that brings ideas into 
play in the first place. It is man’s will to 
achieve spiritual values that carries him 
on to religion. The will to believe is but 
a name for the spiritually constructive 
attitude. 

In all this we have been stressing the 
active side of James’ thought, his interest in 
the actively creative part played by the 
human will, and this is probably the chief 
thing for which he will be remembered by 
religious philosophers. But there is another 
side that must be mentioned. James knew 
how to put on the whole armor of God, but 
he also knew what it was to rest back upon 
the everlasting arms. While the former atti- 
tude is expressed in The Will to Believe and 
the essays printed with it, the latter speaks 
through the pages of The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Baperience. In this book it is not 
man’s active abilities but the saving grace 
of God that is stressed. When he comes to 
the end of his tether man gives up the 
struggle to find that he is sustained by a 
Power greater than himself. James draws 
a few questionable conclusions from the ex- 
periences set forth in this book, among them 
the psychological inference that the sub- 
consciousness iS an intermediary between 
man and the author or authors of these ex- 
periences. We know today, however, that 
the subeonsciousness is responsible for many 
more experiences than those which can be 
called divine. But James’ more general con- 
elusions still stand. These are (1) the 
right of the individual to consider his own 
religious experiences authoritative; (2) his 
obligation, however, not to try to make them 
authoritative for others than himself; and 
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(8) the general tendency of religious expe- 
riences to break down the exclusive author- 
ity of more “rational” states of consciousness. 

Where his interest in the aggressively be- 
lieving and creative will is linked with the 
pragmatic part of James’ philosophy, this 
drawing of conclusions from what happens 
in religious experience shows James’ liking 
for the “empirical’’ method. ‘Empiricism’ 
means taking into account what happens in 
experience, and for James this included reli- 
gious experience. In religious experience, 
in prayer, work is done, something actual is 
accomplished. Many reasons, James says in 
the Principles of Psychology, are given us 
for and against prayer, but the actual reason 
why we do pray is simply that we cannot 
help praying. “It seems probable that, in 
spite of all that ‘science’ may do to the con- 
trary, men will continue to pray to the end 


of time.” “eb th 


Two other points must be mentioned here 
in connection with James’ treatment of reli- 
gious experience, though there is space for 
no more than a mention. The first is that 
James has vindicated for all time the place 
of the religious experience of the individual. 
This point needs emphasis in our own day 
when so much is being said of the social 
origins and nature of religion. The second 
is James’ protest, also especially pertinent 
today, against the final evaluation of reli- 
gious experience in terms of its physiological 
accompaniments. Paul may have been an 
epileptoid, Teresa a victim of hysteria, 
George Fox an hereditary degenerate. This 
does not, however, affect the content of their 
experiences. Organic conditions have no 
more to do with the meaning of religious 
than of other experiences. 

Beside pragmatism and empiricism James 
professed great interest in pluralism, and 
this can be shown to have had two different 
kinds of attraction for James and to bear 
in two ways on his religious view. Plural- 
ism is the theory that the world is not all 
one substance (as it is for pantheism or 
for the philosophical system called absolute 
idealism), but that it is made up of parts 
some of which are in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to other parts. James was drawn to 
a pluralistic view first because he wanted 
to leave room for real freedom of will and 
real creative achievement. There must be 
bona fide alternatives, real possibilities of 
loss, actual failures if there is really to be 
choice, novelty, or achievement. And James 
was drawn to this view, secondly, of his in- 
ability in any other way to take into account 
the fact of evil. Evil is not a relative thing, 
the negation of good, or the dark side of 
the picture necessary to bring out its bright- 
ness. It exists in its own right as physica] 
evil or pain and moral evil or sin. At times 
James seems to have been so overcome by 
the enormity of evil as to have seriously 
considered the view that unless evil is in the 
last analysis, in the final summing-up of 
things, unreal, life is not worth living. This 
desire for assurance would have led him if 
he had followed it to a monistic instead of 
a pluralistic philosophy. If all is God or 
under God’s control, then all will eventually 
be well. James did undoubtedly vacillate 
between this and the pluralistic view, and 
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Crusade with Christ 


By Daniel A. Poling 


Address by the International President of the Christian Endeavor 
Movement at the opening session of the International Christian 


ONIGHT for the first time in all the 

years of Christian Endeavor another 
than Francis E. Clark is responsible for the 
opening address of an international conven- 
tion, but he is not silent here. Beyond the 
words of any man to define the significance 
of his presence, he lives among us and car- 
ries on with us. He has but gone to his 
eoronation. The work he began, the move- 
ment founded and led into world-wide ac- 
ceptance and achievement, these, under God, 
shall win yet greater triumphs. But he has, 
and can have, no successor. He remains the 
St. Francis of the young, Father Endeavor 
Clark for the centuries. At a suitable mo- 
ment this convention shall pause to honor 
itself by remembering him. Tonight in the 
richness of his memory we seek in all that 
we shall say to be at least worthy of his 
spirit. 

The war taught us that no system yet de- 
‘vised by man can keep men from each other’s 
throats when fear crashes the cymbals. And 
fear’s bloody twin is pride. These two, ex- 
ploited by lust for gain, can make a conti- 
nental welter overnight and have the world 
in battle grips by the second dawn. 

The political and social economists assured 
us that the close of the nineteenth century 
ushered out forever the menace of general 
armed conflict; that it would not be sanc- 
tioned by the worker, that he had been in- 
ternationalized; and that it could not be 
financed—that wealth would not consent to 
-waste itself. But Sarajevo crashed the cym- 
bals and logic was given a brutal death. 
Over the ravished fields and cities of Europe, 
above the fences of whitening skulls and the 
erimson bubbles fading from the seas, stands 
clear and high the great conclusion, “With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” Civilization’s 
ultimatum is “Christ or chaos”; and the 
rallying call of this, the thirty-first inter- 
national convention of Christian Endeavor 
is “Crusade with Christ.” 

Crusade with Christ to win a warless 
world. He was named the Prince of Peace. 
At his advent was born an anthem of propa- 
ganda that has survived for eighteen hun- 
dred years. His Sermon on the Mount is the 
epic of human brotherhood. He challenges 
us to engage the impossible when he com- 
mands “Love your enemies’; but he accepts 
for himself the obligation to produce the 
ultimate triumph when he declares, “I am the 
way.” Crusade with Christ! 

We entered into a solemn covenant to end 
war. We over-swore ourselves. In the crash 
ef worlds we lost our reason and sought to 
make of conflict itself a vehicle of peace. 
But we have not only failed to accomplish 
that which we promised to perform, we have 
as yet failed to make an adequate endeavor. 
Those with whom we sealed the holy pact 
lie maimed or dead. They took the vow in 
deadly earnest. They gave the “last full 
measure of devotion.” But we who offered 
all to Mars have yet to learn that peace is 
priceless, 
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We have tried the way of fear and price. 
We have experimented with balance of power 
agreements. We have placed our trust in 
selfish alliances. We have gone to the end 
of the road with traditional statesmanship 
and we have found at the last only a catas- 
trophe that has all but wrecked man. In 
a school of horrors we have learned that 
Edith Cavell was right !—‘“Patriotism is not 
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By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Fear Not 


Fear not therefore; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.—Matthew 10: 31. 


That is a bright and happy day that you 
live without fear. 


Fear is a weak and foolish thing always. 
Fear turns opportunities for expression and 
service into times of apprehension and 
suffering. 


Fear forces the imagination into the cre- 
ation of unreal and untrue atmospheres. 


Fear forgets the strength that you have 
had and the added strength that God is will- 
ing to give to you. 


Fear makes faith impossible, stabs hope to 
the heart, throws a gloomy shadow over 
love, and leaves one trembling and defeated 
when he ought to be radiant in joy and vic- 
torious in life. 


enough.” “I am the way’’ remains as the only 
alternative. Christian Hndeavorers, crusade 
with Christ! 

Youth lifts himself in flight across the 
Atlantic. Through the uncharted ether he 
Sweeps, as toward the pole star of destiny, 
to the glowing objects of his will. Wet youth 
claim peace today! Give to this mighty 
gathering a voice of brotherhood that shall 
be heard to the end of the earth. Let Cleve- 
land 1927 open an epoch of good will! 
Launch here a movement that shall enlist 
all national, state, provincial, city, district, 
and local unions of our Society, with their 
four million members, in a campaign to 
pledge our members and all others we may 
enlist, to pledge these to crusade with Christ 
for peace. I recommend that the trustees of 
this international body appoint a commission 
of five or seven members to meet at the call 
of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union 
with similar commissions that may be ap- 
pointed by the British Christian Wndeavor 
Union, the Wuropean Christian Wndeavor 
Union, the Christian Endeavor Unions of 
Germany, Australia, India, China, Japan 
and by all other national and international 
agencies of our interracial and interdenom- 
inational fellowship. I further recommend 
that we consider with these several com- 
missions ways and means for making effec- 
tive a world-wide youth crusade for peace. 


It would be particularly appropriate for the 
general secretary of the International So- 
ciety of Christian Hndeavor to serve as ex- 
ecutive secretary of our commission. 

What more fitting memorial to Francis E. 
Clark than this! Here joins the cause that 
called his life in youth and that became in 
later years veritably his passion. For it, he 
left the comforts of home to become with 
Harriet Clark, his wife, a wanderer across 
the face of the earth. To it he dedicated his 
time and talents without reservation and in 
it he poured his body and his soul. We shall 
see him always as we saw him in London, 
with the flags of the nations grouped about 
the monogram of our movement and above 
his royal head. The voice that spoke to the 
world then has died upon his pulseless lips, 
but his spirit is the bugle on ahead. The 
legions are afield in every land and the com- 
mon watchword is “What Christ did teach. 
Each man for his brother first and Heaven 
then for each.” Christian Wndeavorers for 
Christ and the Church! March on! 

But let the record be complete and true to 
both the genius of our movement and the suc- ~ 
cess requirement of a Christian enterprise. 
“Without me ye can do nothing” is civiliza- 
tion’s ultimatum, nor is it less than the first 
personal requirement for each crusader. We 
may talk with easy sentences in a kind of 
superficial eloquence about a new world 
order, but there can be no new world with- 
out new men and women to build it. Sci- 
ence can clear a fever-laden jungle. Reason 
can achieve the logical form of an associa- 
tion between nations. Force can destroy an 
empire and raise a state. But only God can 
build the new and warless world, for he 
alone can make new creatures out of fear 
and pride-led men. 

“Personal allegiance to and acceptance of 
Jesus Christ” has defined the spirit of our 
program for the past year. By the unani- 
mous vote of the representatives of the de- 
nominations and commissions whose dele- 
gates sit in this convention, it has been made 
the legend of our plans for the two years 
just ahead. Personal acceptance of and 
allegiance to Jesus Christ! Crusade with 
Christ! The two are one! To go with him 
in his world-saving way, we must be with 
him. Beyond all creedal statements and in- 
cluding them, this trumpet is the challenge 
to be Christians and “to do whatever he 
would like to have us do.” Here our pro- 
gram stands or falls. Here enters victory 
or defeat. We can do all things through 
Christ. "We can only fall without him. 

For me, evangelism is first. Youth needs 
pre-eminently not technical education, but 
an informed and vitalized heart. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life. Organize in per- 
sonal evangelism. In our union activities let 
us come alongside the city federations of 
churches to participate in visitational evan- 
gelism and let no pastor ever fail to have in 
congregational evangelism the one hundred 
per cent loyalty and participation of his 
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Christian Hndeayorers. Bible study classes 
and mission study classes, as well as classes 
definitely organized to study personal work, 
should be dedicated to the supreme business 
of bringing young and old into personal ac- 
ceptance of and allegiance to Jesus Christ. 
We must have our part in seeing to it that 
Christian education is unfalteringly and pre- 
emiently Christian. Nor shall we forget that 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ It is here that we come upon the great 
dynamic, the great dynamic without which, 
as without him, we can do nothing. 

To make tangible the spirit of this sug- 
gestion, I recommend the appointment of a 
commission of five or seven on youth evan- 
gelism, a commission to meet with similar 
commissions from the young people’s depart- 
ments of all the churches, or with those who 
may be in charge of the educational and 
evangelistic activities of the churches, and 
also to meet with representatives of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
It would be appropriate to name the secre- 
tary of Christian vocations of the Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor as the 
executive secretary of this commission. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has be- 
come, not only interdenominational but inter- 
racial and world-wide, because it has been 
always, and above all things else, Christian. 
Christ alone is universal. And because he 
is universal, he shall reign ‘“‘Where’er the 
sun doth his successive journeys run.” Let 
us build upon this sure foundation the new 
or the enlarging structure of service. Stand 
fast upon the covenant. Christian HWndeay- 
orers, do not consent to compromise your 
peculiar significance, which is peculiarly 
your strength. Write it as your leadership 
may recommend, as your practice and judg- 
ment may indicate as appropriate and most 
effective; but write it strong and lift it high. 
In it are joined practical psychology, sound 
pedagogy, a great tradition, a world-wide 
harmony and the passion of youth to make 
Christ king over all. 

Here center the loyalties of our movement; 
loyalty to the church—your church; loyalty 
to your church as to your home. I am in- 
variably suspicious of the individual who 
discusses with fayor an internationalism that 
does not begin in patriotism—begin there, 
though it should not end there. And I am 
as poorly satisfied with the person who is 
so engrossed with unity that he forgets or 
neglects the unit. Christian Endeayorers, 
crusade for the church! Under God, I owe 
my first loyalty to the communion in which 
I am enrolled and with the congregation of 
my choice. Any other conception of the 
spirit of our society is a misconception. It 
is from this common base that we who are 
of all races and creeds and conditions have 
marched out to join a spiritual High Com- 
mand and to make with Christ our common 
cause. 

It is from this base that we have gone to 
a unity of spirit in all things and to unity of 
labor in many things, a unity that has made 
“Tike a mighty army moves the Church of 
God” more than a poet’s fancy and a march- 


ing song. But the spectacle of Protestant 
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dissensions and multiplied divisions is not 
pleasing to her youth. The prayer of the 
Master is to them a growing urge, and to- 
morrow must be better than today. 

As to the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, we are a platform of agree- 
ment; a plane of contact for all; a center in 
which shall be generated fellowship and 
good will and from which, please God, shall 
radiate inspiration and power. We have no 
arbitrary mandate. We possess no governing 
functions ; nor do we covet these. We stand 
to serve. We stand to serve where Francis 
i. Clark set up the flag. We stand to serve 
in the way long honored by the communions 
and at the call of the churches. 

In years of practical ministry in the field 
there has come to us a wealth of experience. 
As the work has grown, new departments 
have been introduced and additional secre- 
taries have been added. We shall continue 
to follow the policy of allowing needs to 
develop opportunities and issue calls. The 
proven past shall not be abandoned for a 
future promise, however alluring. We shall 
emphasize with vigor junior work and the 
intermediate society; the alumni; religious 
vocations; our field in the Army and Navy; 
prison and social service; recreation and 
superintended travel; and we shall earnestly 
strive to make youth’s citizenship a minis- 
try for law observance, law enforcement, 
and active participation in all the affairs of 
the state. Indifference and neglect are the 
twin dangers of a republican form of demo- 
cratic government. Freedom can only sur- 
vive under law, and eternal vigilance is still 
the price of liberty. 

As to Prohibition, the organization which 
in 1911 electrified the Continent with the 
slogan “A Saloonless Nation by 1920” de- 
clares in 1927, “It is the law and it is a 
good law.” Let nullificationists and modifi- 
cationists alike count this organization “Bone 
dry’! As for me, no candidate for public 
office can have my support and vote who is 
less than the outspoken friend of this, “The 
greatest social adventure in the history of 
civilization.” 

To further the cause of Prohibition law 
observance and law enforcement, to unify 
citizenship activities in this direction, to 
achieve if possible a united program of edu- 
cation and agitation, I recommend the ap- 
pointment of a commission of five or seven 
to meet with similar commissions or with 
representatives from all the young people’s 
groups of the Continent. It would be appro- 
priate to designate the Hxtension Secretary 
of the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor as the executive secretary of this 
commission. I would further urge that 
young people be largely represented on each 
of these proposed commissions. 

Finally, my friends, in the words of Tom 
Hanny, who went from the poppy field of 
California Christian Hndeavor to his fever- 
laden jungle of service in Africa, “Finally, 
my friends, I would leave you face to face 
with Jesus Christ.” I believe in youth. In 
a generation of moral strain more intense 
than any previous generation, with adult life 
too hurried to give adequate attention to its 
sons and daughters and often too pleasure- 
bent and selfish to supply them good ex- 


amples, young men and young women in 
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ever-increasing numbers are moving toward 
the guarded heights of Christian character. 
They are worthy of our confidences and they 
are fit to bear the work of the world. In 
them God has set his witness; with them the 
future is secure. These, the radiant and 
the impetuous; these, the bravehearted and 
daring all things; these, I would Jeave face 
to face with Jesus Christ. 
In the beauty of the lilies, He was born 
across the sea, 
As He died to make men Holy, let us live 
to make men Free! 


And, as in another time the flower of 
Christianity, steel-clad, went forth to reclaim 
his sepulcher, let us now crusade with him, 
crusade to cleanse our own hearts, to capture 
our friends; crusade to establish liberty with 
law and to perfect the peace; crusade to 
build the new earth, to win the warless 
world. See LOR 


St 


As Another Editor Saw It 


When the Editor of The Congregationalist 
recently went to see the film The King of Kings, 
he had as his companion Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jv., Editor of The Christian Leader, The com- 
ment of our: brother editor, in his paper of 
July 23, may be of interest to our readers: 

The King of Kings, an elaborate film, throws 
on the screen the main incidents in the minis- 
try of Jesus of Nazareth. Thousands have 
been spent in producing it. Thousands are 
flowing into the box offices where it is being 
shown. It is pleasing the crowds that attend. 
It is being praised by nearly all classes of 
critics. Gilbert Seldes, to be sure, in the New 
Republic, thinks that Cecil B. DeMille as a 
producer stands for ‘whatever is grandiose, 
overblown, absurd ...and for money in 
movie proportions,’ but Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
says that it is “the best motion picture in the 
world today.” A Catholic says the picture has 
worked the “miracle of pleasing Protestant, 
Jew, and Catholic alike.” Dr. Potterton of 
Brooklyn says, “It deserves the superlative in 
praise.” Dr. Rose of Newark calls it ‘a mar- 
velous picture which will do the nation good.” 

We quote these favorable comments all the 
more willingly because we have to confess that 
the thing bored us exceedingly. We would 
have been glad if we could have made our es- 
cape at the end of Part I. Three hours was a 
heavy dose. 

We have no fault to find from the stand- 
point of reverence. The character of Jesus 
was handled with delicacy and skill. We have 
not the slightest objection to introducing ‘ficti- 
tious incidents, like pet wild cats for Mary 
Magdalene. There were no mechanical imper- 
fections. Putting it on was a_ stupendous 
achievement. Many of the pictures were mas- 
terpieces. But we much prefer a good biog- 
raphy of Jesus or the Gospels themselves to 
this elaborate attempt at visual religious 
education. 

And while we do not pretend to expert knowl- 
edge, we have a faint suspicion that a film of 
Jesus could be made which we would like 
better. It would move along quieter lines. It 
might reveal better the deeper things of his 
nature. But would it “go over big’? We con- 
fess that we don’t know. Gilbert Seldes makes 
this significant observation: ‘The critics if 
they care for and understand the movie can 
help the few directors who are producing good 
movies to produce an audience which will not 
be satisfied with De Mille. If they fail in that, 
they fail in everything.” 


Speaking of real music, how about a woman 
singing at her work?—The Tale End. 
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[Eprror’s Note: The following article is of 
narticular interest not only because of its 
mspiring account of the work of the School 
of Religion at Athens, but because of its 
wuthorship. George Michaelides graduated 
‘magna cum laude’ from Union Theological 
Seminary. For several years he has been on 


““Ohatting 


it over’—Athens 
Religion Faculty. Left to right, Michael- 


School of 


ides, Marsh, Pye, Buckham of Pacific 
School of Religion, and Levonian 


the faculty at Union, and for the past year 
has been teaching at the School of Religion 
in Athens. He is home this summer for serv- 
ise at Union Seminary but returns to Athens 
im the fall.] 


T ANY agencies are at work in Greece 
Mi attempting in some way or other to 
heal the wounds of the last war. Military 
missions are reorganizing the army, navy, 
and aviation for a possible “day” in the 
suture (human beings are so slow to learn 
their lesson!). The League of Nations has 
made possible loans for the settlement of 
che refugees. Politicians and militarists plot 
and unplot for the “glories” of a new 
Greece. The Chamber has just passed a new 
constitution to bolster up a republic hur- 
riedly established and till recently main- 
tained mostly by dictators. Foreign diplo- 
mats use their influence for or against 
entangling secret or open alliances, as their 
own interests guide them. The Communists 
make efforts to convince the Greek prole- 
tariat how sweet are the fruits of Sovietismn. 
Foreign capital, invited or uninvited, makes 
attractive propositions for new business and 
for all sorts of carefully camouflaged ex- 
ploitations. American, British, and other 
Huropean relief organizations haye been 
helping to mitigate human sufferings. The 
“Y” with inspiration and backing from 
America has reached the stage where it 
can put across local drives for funds. Cath- 
olic propaganda, especially in the garb of 
Uniate priests, draws upon itself condemna- 
tion and hatred by promising salvation via 
“our Holy Father of Rome” and by drawing 
refugees into the net of Catholicism through 
the manifestation of almighty dollars raised 
by the Knights of Columbus. Home and 
foreign religious and educational factors are 
eager to disperse the kind of training they 
think better fitted for the youth of Greece. 
How far each and all of these agencies 
contribute towards the building of a better 
Greece is a matter of personal interpre- 
tation. Opinions vary all the way from Zero 
to one hundred per cent. JI had the privilege 
of teaching for the last year at the School 
of Religion of the American Board at Old 
Phaleron, just outside of Athens, and it is 
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of the work of this institution in its réle 
as an agent of reconstruction that I wish 
to give a few glimpses. 
It is easy enough for people in this part 
of the world to get up and sing: 
Faith of our fathers, living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword! 
O how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene’er we hear that glorious word! 


. 


Faith of our fathers, we will love 
Both friend and foe... . 
But I often asked American andiences 
whether they would feel like singing these 
words had they been through the deporta- 
tions, massacres, persecutions, and the thou- 
sand and one sufferings which were the lot 
of the people of the Near East especially 
since 1914. After challenging them in that 
fashion I would plead that they do whatever 
was humanly possible to enable, especially 
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Skinner, Dr. Florence Fitch of Oberlin 
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the youth of those countries, to continue 
singing, or to sing once more 

Faith of our fathers, we will love 

Both friend and foe. 
It seems to me the School of Religion is 
doing just that sort of thing. Nay, more 
than that. Take this as a case. 

On commencement day, early this June, 
right after the formal exercises, the School 
community had informal dinner during 
which those present listened to several im- 
promptu When the turn of the 
graduates of the day came to have their say, 
one of them, an Armenian and I think an 
orphan of the Adana massacres, said some- 
thing SN Sees 
a great day for me. I feel like a hero. Six 
times have my studies been interrupted thus 
far. Six times have I tried to get hold of 
some kind of a certificate or diploma and, 
on every occasion, circumstances combined 
to make it impossible for me. Tonight I 
hold my diploma from the School of Religion. 
It is a great day for me.’ What he said 
is perhaps of little importance; what he did 
speaks for itself. A few days after com- 
mencement he and another war orphan left 
for Cyprus for Christian work in love and 


speeches. 


approximately as follows: 
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“Faith of Our Fathers” 


service among the Mohammedans of the 
island. To take their revenge, I suppose! 
That is typical of the spirit of the students. 

A perennial condition in the Near East is 
that of divisions—political, racial, national, 
religious, social, what not. These are to a 
very large degree responsible for the pre- 
vailing chaos in that part of the world. To 
young people coming from such a_ back- 
ground the School presents a laboratory for 
the application of principles of unity, of co- 
operation, of living together. Men and 
women (the School is the only co-educational 
institution of its kind in the Near East) ; 
representatives of America, Armenia, Bul- 
garia, Great Britain, Greece, Russia, Turkey 
and even of China; Protestants of various 
shades, Apostolic and Catholic Armenians, 
and Greek Orthodox are given the oppor- 
tunity to develop the art of living and work- 
ing together. This, if and when carried 
abroad, will help considerably to tear down 
existing barriers and lead people into com- 
mon projects for the solution of many diffi- 
culties. As an illustration I wish to mention 
the chapel exercises of Holy Week this last 
year, which had peculiar significance for the 
members of the School and proved a real 
source of inspiration. On Monday morning 
we had Holy-Week hymns in English; on 
Tuesday morning we had _ Passion-Week 
music from the Greek Church; and on 
Wednesday morning the Armenian students 
provided Armenian church music and 
prayers. These services did thrill those who 
believe that “The Church’s one foundation is 
Jesus Christ her Lord” and that ‘‘Yet she on 
earth hath union.” Once more, this was 
typical of the attitude of the members of 
the School, who are or will soon find them- 
selves working with the nationalities and 
religious groups just mentioned. If the 
School did nothing else except get repre- 
sentatives of these races and religions to- 
gether for study, work, prayer, and general 
fellowship its existence would be amply 
justified. 

It may be difficult to teach students with 
inadequate knowledge of English; it may be 
hard to teach people with insufficient prep- 
aration; it may be taxing to work with, 
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people of low intelligence; but to teach stu- 
dents whose early life has been spent in 
orphanages is quite a different matter. Let 
any one try to teach such students courses 
laying emphasis on family life and love, on 
father, mother, sisters, brothers, family 
prayers, family fellowships, family problems 
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and relations and see what he is up against. 
Repeatedly in my classes in religious educa- 
tion I felt like biting my tongue or kicking 
myself, when I would unconsciously slip 
into language to which I was accustomed 
from New York teaching, or when I would 
stupidly put questions concerning early per- 
sonal life and experiences in a family circle. 
The painful and puzzled looks as well as the 
Silence that usually followed such faus pas 
were revealingly eloquent. Yet, if there is 
anything that the Near Hast needs after the 
havoc played by the war on its homes, it is 
emphasis on the importance and the beauty 
and the sacredness of the Christian home. 
One more personal experience, which also 
throws light on the opportunities and work 
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of the School. I was supervizing one of 
the students teaching in a Sunday school in 
a refugee camp. The pastor insisted on my 
saying a few words to his congregation dur- 
ing the service that morning. There was no 
way out of it. The pastor was Armenian ; 
the congregation were mostly Armenians, 
with a few Greek Protestants who for many 
reasons found it convenient to worship 
there. Some of the Armenians knew Ar- 
menian; the Greeks, mostly refugees from 
the interior of Asia Minor, understood Turk- 
ish but not Armenian; nor did either of 
them understand Greek. They all knew 
Turkish, however, but did not possess ade- 
quate knowledge of it for an address. 
Whereupon I, a Greek, had to speak in 
English while one of my students (a blind 
man, by the way, and a rare spirit) trans- 
lated my words into Turkish for the benefit 
of the congregation! All this not very far 
from the Acropolis! 

There is no question but that the Near 
East needs politicians, statesmen, business 
men, lawyers, doctors, ete. But primarily 
it needs shapers and builders of Christian 
characters. It needs leaders both to replace 
those whom untimely death took away dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, and to meet the 
new demands for leadership among the ris- 
ing generation of war victims. It needs 
earnest and devoted men and women, “friends 
of Christ and servants of humanity’ who 
will forget the bitterness of the war years 
and will go ahead utilizing every energy to 
put into practice the principles of Jesus in 
the tremendous work of reconstruction. 

We had twenty-four students this year, 
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fully half of them war orphans, almost all 
of them victims of the last war, and all 
bearing upon their bodies and souls the scars 
of the devastating forces of the last war, 
doggedly persisting in their efforts to equip 
themselves for Christian service. I have 
already mentioned a case of perseverance. 
I am tempted to use one more, that of a man 
who graduated this year, also, and who took 
a church in one of the refugee camps. He 
lost his eyesight completely at the age of 
15, but the light of his soul was never 
dimmed. To struggle, as he did, for fifteen 
years or more actually through peril, sword, 
pain, flame, and famine that he might get 
an education, to maintain the most loving 
disposition, to learn to use perfect Hnglish, 
to develop into an excellent preacher ate 
accomplishments that compel respect and 
admiration. 

To have material thus tried in the fiery 
furnace, give themselves to the service of 
their Master and their fellowmen is one of 
the brightest hopes of the Near Hast. To 
train such men and women is the ambition 
and the task of the School of Religion. To 
assist in such a work is a privilege and a joy. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Quest and Attainment 


There spake unto me a man, who inquired 
and said, Hast thou a Summer Home? 

And I said, I have. For Keturah and I 
found one long ago, and there do I still go 
in the Summer, and my children and grand- 
children are about me. 

And he said, I had one and I sold it. 

And I said, That may have been wise for 
thee. What was the matter with it? 

And he said, Nothing was the matter with 
it, and that was the trouble. 

And I said, I think I understand thee; 
nevertheless, say on. 

And he said, My wife and I spent Three 
Delightful Summers on Chesapeake Bay en- 
deavoring to find a Perfect Summer Home. 
Such days and nights as we had, exploring 
bays and inlets and sleeping in interesting 
camps and inns, would make a Book. And 
those Summers were Perfect. 

And I said, What came of it? 

And he said, We found the Perfect Sum- 
mer Home. 

And I said, Was that the reason thou 
didst sell it? 

And he said, Exactly. For when we had 
got our Perfect Summer Home we discoy- 
ered that what we really wanted was not a 
Perfect Summer Home, but the Quest of one. 
And so, though it took us Three summers 
to find it, we sold it after Two. 

And JI said, I judge thou didst have thy 
money’s worth. 

And he said, Yea. We had it. For we 
found that our joy was not in the Things 
we obtained, but in the Common Purpose, 
the Ardent Quest, and the Spirit of Adven- 
ture and Expectancy. 

And I said, My friend, what thou sayest 
doth not diminish my love for my Summer 
Home, and I shall never sell it. But I un- 
derstand what thou art saying, and it is 


sound and true. People make the mistake 
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of supposing that what they want is the 
Acquisition of Things; but it is the Adven- 
ture, the Quest, and Anticipation, yea, and 
the risk and the occasional defeat, that give 
Life its Value. For God hath put Hternity 
in man’s heart, even as my friend Solomon 
used to say, to the end that Man might 
Aspire and Seek further, and never content 
himself with Summer Homes or any other 
things of Life. 

And he said, Is there no value in At- 
tainment? Fe 

And I said, There is both Value and Peril. 
And therefore I have an Idea that in Heaven 
God will keep us still Aspiring, still Search- 
ing, and never leave us long enough Content 
to let us suffer Celestial Dry Rot. 

And he said, If it be so, I shall be willing 
to go there. But I have sometimes been less 
afraid of Hell than of Heaven... ..4 

And I said, Fear not. God will keep thee 
Busy. 

And he said, I hope so. 


William James: The Great 


_ Pragmatist 

(Continued from page 140) 
one of the last of his works, A Pluralistie 
Universe, offers something of a compromise. 
The world is a universe, it is in some sense 
one, it has experiences of salvation for the 
despairing soul; but it is a plural uni- 
verse with endless possibilities for creative 
achievement. 

Of the two there can be no doubt that the 
pluralistic view loomed the larger in James’ 
mind. But this of course means that James 
rejected the theory that the world is under 
the control of one omnipotent Being. James’ 
God is a limited God, purposeful and per- 
sonal, offering us the chance to co-operate 
with him. In this idea of a limited God 
James was not so radical as he has often 
been painted. One has only to read the last 
chapter of A Pluralistic Universe to under- 
stand why. 

Pragmatism, empiricism, pluralism—how 
naturally each of them associates itself with 
James’ religious view. Does it seem out of 
place, then, to maintain, as against many 
writers on James, that his religious interest 
dominated him? Whether it did or not, his 
contribution to the theory of religion is a 
permanent one. The triumphantly conquer- 
ing faith that he has described will be needed 
so long as religion itself endures. 


Francis E. Clark 


By Margarette Ball Dickson 
“Christian Endeavor,” so he named the work 
Inaugurated in a little kirk, 

In Portland, Maine, In eighteen-eighty-one. 

Since that far day, the movement, swift, has run 

Till millions of the eager ardent youth 

Of all the earth, have pathed the trails of truth. 

Some fifty souls first gathered “in His name,” 

Whom, now, the whole wide world of youth. 
proclaim. 


For Francis Clark (the father of this band, 

Since God has called him homeward), let us 
stand 

With head uncovered, for no price he asked 

To guide bright adolescence to its task. 

They say that Clark is dead. We know that he 

Shall live—in this, his work—eternally ! 


Chico, California. 
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Universalist-Congregationalist Co-operation 


HE Christian Leader (Universalist) con- 
Fic in its issue of July 23 a letter 
ddressed to the editor of that paper by Dr. 
amuel A. Hliot, president of the American 
Jnitarian Association, and chairman of the 
Initarian Commission appointed to confer with 
Jniversalists. For information and in view 
f the interest in the proposed basis of co- 
peration between Congregationalists and Uni- 
ersalists, we republish Dr. Eliot’s letter in 
ull. Much of this letter primarily and directly 
oncerns only Unitarians and Universalists, and 
pon these portions of the letter The Congre- 
ationalist has no comment to offer. Other 
ortions of the letter, however, have such direct 
earing upon the question of fellowship and co- 
peration between Christians of liberal spirit 
nd ideals, and so directly and impliedly rep- 
esent us Congregationalists as “backward,” 
hat we venture to discuss editorially these as- 
ects of the matter. We print also such por- 
ions of The Christian Leader’s editorial reply 
o Dr. Eliot as are germane to the issues in- 
olved in the Joint Statement, which has been 
pproved by the Congregational National Coun- 
il, and will come before the Universalist Con- 
ention for action this fall. Dr. Eliot’s letter 
= as follows: 

'o the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest the editorial in the 
seader of July 9 in which you make reply to 
ae question raised in Dean McCollester’s let- 
er, “Where are the Unitarians?’ J venture 
4 believe that you will permit me, as the chair- 
nan of the Unitarian Commission to confer 
ith the Universalist Commission, to trespass 
t perhaps undue length upon your columns 
nd add my comments to the enlightening inter- 
retations of your editorial. 

The construction which you there put upon 
he negotiations between the Congregationalists 
nd the Universalists is not altogether in ac- 
ord with the popular understanding of the 
ituation. It has been assumed in the religious 
nd the secular press that the negotiation at 
east implies the probability of a merger of the 
wo communions. That has been the under- 
tanding’ of the Unitarians and of most of the 
Jniversalists with whom [ have talked. If my 
nformation is accurate, it was also the under- 
tanding of the Congregationalists at the Omaha 
neeting. If your interpretation is the correct 
ne and this negotiation is just a friendly ges- 
ure or just such a word of fraternal greeting 
s frequently passes in these days between 
Yhristian communions, then we have been tak- 
ng the matter a bit too seriously. 

Nevertheless, I feel that the facts of the 
ituation ought to be set plainly before the 
Jnitarian and Universalist constituencies. The 
Jnitarian overture to the Universalists was 
dopted at the meeting of the American Uni- 
arian Association at Cleveland on Oct. 14, 
925, and it was generously received and the 
nyitation it contained was accepted by the 
Jniversalist General Convention at Syracuse on 


et. 283, 1925. The Commissions were promptly . 


ppointed, and there seemed to be no reason 
thy the proposed negotiation should not at once 
roceed. During the succeeding fourteen months 
made no less than eight attempts to secure a 
1eeting of the two Commissions, but, though 
suggested many and alternative times and 
laces, Dr. Perkins, the chairman of the Uni- 
ersalist Commission, always had some rea- 
on, courteously expressed, for postponement. 
‘inally, learning that the Trustees of the Gen- 
ral Convention and most of the members of the 
Iniversalist Commission were to be in Wash- 
ngton for Dr. Perkins’ installation in January, 
927, I suggested that time and place, and that 


Some Unitarian Comment 


proposal proved to be acceptable. The Com- 
missions accordingly met on January 15, held 
morning and afternoon sessions, lunched to- 
gether, and amicably discussed many subjects 
of mutual interest and of prophetic significance. 
Toward the close of the meeting Dr. Perkins 
stated that he owed it to his Unitarian friends 
to tell them of a similar negotiation that had 
been going on between the Universalists and the 
Congregationalists. He thereupon drew from 
his pocket the manuscript, not yet published, 
of what has since been called the Joint State- 
ment. He read it and asked the members of 
the Unitarian Commission to express them- 
selves about it. Your editorial is correct in 
saying that no resentment was shown, but it is 
only just to add that Dr. Perkins’ statement, 
which appeared to explain the long delay in the 
meeting of the joint Commissions, was received 
by the Unitarians with a rather painful sur- 
prise. The attitude of the Unitarians could 
not be better described than by Dr. Pierce: 
“For many years,” he said, “the Protestant 
churches in Washington have held a union 
Thanksgiving service. The Universalists and 
Unitarians were not included and so joined in 
a service of their own. This year All Souls 
Unitarian Church and its minister was asked 
to participate in the larger service, but the 
Universalists continued to be uninvited. The 
Unitarian church, replying to the invitation, 
stated that it could not join in the union sery- 
ice unless the Universalists were also included.” 
Dr. Pierce said no more and our Universalist 
comrades were silent. 

After each member of the Unitarian Commis- 
sion had candidly and in friendly spirit ex- 
pressed his feelings, it was agreed that it was 
futile to proceed in any further discussion look- 
ing toward the closer fellowship of Unitarians 
and Universalists until the Universalists and 
Congregationalists had concluded their confer- 
ences. The Unitarian overture stands, but the 
Universalists appear for the present to prefer 
to carry on their negotiation with a larger, more 
conservative and more popular communion. 
There the matter at present rests. 

It may be pertinent to add that on the day 
following the meeting of the joint Commissions 
I had the pleasure of taking part in the instal- 
lation of my friend Dr. Perkins and welcom- 
ing him to Washington. I do not recall that 
any representative of the Congregationalists 
was ,there to give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. At the same service I read a letter from 
the trustees of All Souls Unitarian Church not 
only greeting Dr. Perkins, but also offering the 
hospitality of the Unitarian parish house to 
the Universalist society for all its social and 
other gatherings during the period when the 
new Memorial Church is under construction. I 
do not remember that any similar invitation 
was received from the Congregationalists. 

“Where are the Unitarians?’ They are, as 
you say, carrying forward as best they can 
the work of simplifying the religious thought, 
democratizing the religious organization and 
Christianizing the religious life of our genera- 
tion. In this work they crave the fellowship 
of their Universalist friends. Their overture 
was not a mere gesture. They are still ready 
to discuss the ways and means of consolidating 
the vanguard of the Christian army and pro- 
moting a “United Liberal Church.” AJl the 
arguments of historic friendship, business effi- 
ciency and fraternal good will seem to favor 
that action, but if the Universalists prefer to 
turn backward and fall in with the main body 
of the Christian army that is slowly and hesi- 
tatingly coming along the roads that the Uni- 


versalists and Unitarians have blazed, then the 
Unitarians will have to go ahead alone. 

When, my dear sir, you haye got through 
making polite bows to Orthodoxy, then the Uni- 
tarians will be glad to welcome you back to 
the glorious toils and perils of the pioneers— 
only we have been steadily on the march and 
you may have to run a little to catch up.— 
Samuel A. Eliot. 


Upon Dr. Eliot’s letter The Christian Leader 
makes, in part, the following comment: 

We may discuss the negotiations between 
Congregationalists and Universalists from two 
standpoints: First, what is involved at present. 
Second, what may come later. We have pre- 
ferred usually to emphasize the first. From 
that standpoint, stated in lowest terms, the 
agreements pending are gestures. Stated more 
adequately, as we believe, they are significant 
landmarks in the history of denominational 
co-operation and Christian unity. 

We have never hesitated to express our-own 
hope that something more might come out of 
the overtures. We have not been prepared to 
say that something more surely would come, 
because it seemed to us foolish to plan for an 
experiment and then to dogmatize about what 
would come out of it. 

Dr. Eliot makes it clear that he does not 
agree with Dr. Speight, Dr. Sullivan and other 
prominent Unitarians who look upon the Joint 
Statement precisely as we do: as a method of 
bringing two of the branches of a divided church 
closer together and paving the way by which 
others may be brought closer together also. 

The serious part of Dr. Eliot’s letter lies in 
his description of the attitude of Unitarians 
toward the Joint Statement. It seems to be 
one of “pained surprise’ and “regret.” What 
Universalists are proposing is ‘a backward 
step,’ leaving “the pioneers,” forsaking a ‘“‘his- 
toric friendship,” seeking ‘“‘more popular” allies. 

Dr. Eliot does not put Universalists in a 
very favorable light, nor does he speak of the 
great Congregational Church in the terms that 
we should expect. 

By implication he takes the position that 
Universalists are doing something not quite fine 
or loyal in accepting the Congregational over- 
ture without attaching to it a proviso that 
Unitarians must be included also. It seems to 
us that if we had done such a thing we would, 
by that act, have asserted what we do not 
for a moment admit—and what Dr. Pliot would 
instantly repudiate—that Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists are standing around outside bats in 
hand waiting to be invited into some preferred 
place. 

We have chosen to take the Congregational 
overture at its face value—as meaning: ‘Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists have had 
their misunderstandings. Now we see more 
clearly. Shall we come closer together to en- 
able us better to serve the world?” 

Not one hint that one was big, the other 
small, one aecepted and the other rejected in 
chureh circles, or that one was inviting the 
other in out of the cold, has come into the 
beautiful relationships thus far developed with 
Congregationalists. Nor has anything been said 
to indicate that when conditions were ripe on 
both sides of the old rift in historic Congre- 
gationalism a similar movement might not spon- 
taneously grow up there. 

The proper self-respect of Unitarians, their 
pride in their great work and noble traditions, 
are clearly understood and appreciated by the 
men on the Universalist Commission, and they 
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have not presumed to make representations on 
behalf of that body. Dr. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, for some 
years has been president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, very much of an “in- 
sider’ in Massachusetts and in many other 
influential circles throughout the country. He 
can easily understand Universalists taking this 
position. 

As for leaving the Unitarians, the genius of 
Universalism is inclusive, not exclusive. Jt is 
rather difficult for us to see wherein we have 
left anybody by approving (so far as it has 
been officially approved) the Joint Statement— 
except the people who may draw away from us 
in spirit because they do not like some of our 
friends. Not until we propose to rescind our 
law of joint fellowship with Unitarians, repeal 
our proviso for joint action in missionary fields, 
are no longer willing to have a nation-wide 
exchange between the pulpits of the two bodies, 
and fail to recognize the debt we owe to the 
noble line of prophets in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship both before and since Channing, the great- 
est of all, can we be properly accused of turn- 
ing our backs on Unitarians. 

And not until we repeal the liberty clause in 
our profession of faith, close our minds to new 
truth and show timidity in declaring the truth 
we see, can we be accused of leaving the 
pioneers. 

We sometimes have been a little doubtful 
about who were the pioneers. With unbounded 
admiration for the heroic work of Unitariaus 
and Universalists, we have noted two significant 
things: 

First: A breadth of scholarship, a willing- 
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ness to suffer for opinion and a zeal for sery- 
ice in the so-called Orthodox Church which we 
have not always found in the so-called Liberal 
Church. It may be true that Universalists will 
have to run to keep up with the Unitarians, 
but it is more likely to be true that both of 
us will have to run to keep up with the noble 
company of prophets in other communions. 
Where in Christian history can be found a 
nobler exemplification of the Christian spirit 
than in the Congregational Council in Omaha? 

Second: Speaking now for ourselves, and 
not the Unitarians, we have found symptoms of 
a complex to which small groups are peculiarly 
exposed—a _ fixed obsession that we are the 
liberals and that most of the liberalism of the 
world comes from us. We do not have to dis- 
parage our real contributions to see that this 
kind of attitude makes us the laughing stock of 
the well-informed and discriminating. 

We believe that both Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists would profit by closer contact with 
the heroism, self-sacrifice, and zeal of the main 
stream of Christian history, and that historic 
Christendom might be enriched by letting itself 
get better acquainted with us. 

At any rate what we propose to stand for is 
co-operation with all Christians, Unitarian, 
Congregational and all others who believe that 
the basis of vital Christian unity is a spirit— 
a willingness to walk the Christian way, ‘a 
common acceptance of Christianity as primarily 
a way of life.” 

If the United Liberal Church cannot come 
naturally and spontaneously along that line 
it had better be postponed. But we believe that 
it is on the way. 


Killing God’s Children in Nicaragua”’ 


By H. C. Culbertson 


[From a sermon preached in Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Los Angeles, Cal., on July 
24, 1927.) 

ANY persons misunderstand the Nica- 
M raguan situation because they do not real- 
ize that Diaz is not rightfully president, but 
a usurper, supported by United States marines 
against the will of a majority of the people 
of that country. From 1912 to 1924 a well- 
known New York banking house held a lien on 
the Pacific Railroad, very valuable property 
owned by the Nicaraguan government, to secure 
a loan, and our marines were on duty there 
through all those years. In 1924 Nicaragua 
paid off the loan, and our troops were with- 
drawn. Nicaragua held a free election, which 
resulted in favor of the Liberal party, headed 
by Sacasa. Mexico recognized the Sacasa goy- 
ernment, and the chairman of the foreign af- 
fairs committee of the United States Senate 
declares Sacasa was the rightful president. 

By force, Chamorra of the Conservatives 
seized the presidency, and turned it over to 
Diaz of that party, who was immediately recog- 
nized by the United States government, which 
at once landed marines to protect him in office 

gainst the uprising of the majority party, the 
Liberals, who sought to recover the power 
wrongfully wrested from them. Charges were 
freely made that the U. 8. Charge d’Affaires, 
Lawrence Dennis, had used the United States 
influence to put Diaz in power, and that he had 
a letter from Secretary Kellogg instructing him 
so to do. Kellogg denies this. Stimson was 
sent to Nicaragua as special envoy, and by 
threats of using the military resources of our 
country compelled the Liberals leaders to yield 
and disarm, acknowledge Diaz as president, ac- 
cept one or two minor places in the cabinet, 
and hope for the United States to guarantee 
a fair election in 1928. Diaz has mortgaged 
his country once more to the New York bank 
for a loan, giving a lien on the Pacific Rail- 


road as security, placing two representatives 
of the bank on the railroad’s board of direc- 
tors, and depositing millions of the funds of 
the railroad and of the Nicaragua banks with 
the bank at merely nominal interest. Dennis 
resigned from our diplomatic service to accept a 
place in the New York firm. Sandino, however, 
refused to disarm, and attacked our marines, 
killing one and wounding others, whereupon our 
war-planes with their splendid equipment bombed 
his pitiful army. We stamped them out like 
flies, three hundred half-grown, tatterdemalion, 
barefooted Nicaraguan boys, and tore the 
wounded bodies of a hundred others, just be- 
cause they wanted, like George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, and our ragged colonials of 
Valley Forge, to set their country free from 
foreign domination. We stamped them out like 
flies, but they were not flies. They were God's 
children, and so were our own boys, killed and 
wounded in the same struggle. De la Silva, 
Nicaraguan delegate to the Pan American 
Labor Congress, declared that the marines 
would have to destroy the entire population 
unless they leave Nicaragua, and his words 
have the same thrill as the words of Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
A single life is worth more in the sight of God 
than all the money in the world. 
of democracy, for which our boys fought in 
the World War, is more important than all the 
gain to be won by exploitation. We have for- 
ever wrecked the friendship with all Latin 
America which our greatest statesmen have 
toiled for many years to build up, unless we 
as a nation rise indignantly to repudiate this 
entire Nicaraguan policy, and proclaim a new 
message of brotherhood, and good will toward 
the other peoples of this hemisphere. 


The greatest hindrances to the evangeliza- 
tion of the world are those within the Church. 
—John R. Mott. 
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Marcus Whitman’s Birthplace 


Two pictures of special interest in connection 
with the life of Marcus Whitman appear on 
this page. The one is of the birthplace of 
Marcus Whitman at Rushville, N. Y., and the 
other is of the pulpit of the Rushville Congre- 
gational Church of which he was a member. 
These pictures are available through the inter- 
est of H. A. Howard of 67 Bedford Avenue, 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF MARCUS WHITMAN 


Buffalo, N. Y., who was instrumental in se- 
curing the pictures for Uhe Oongregationalist 
from Robert HE. Moody of Rushville. Mr. 
Moody states that so far as he is aware there 
is no authentie picture. 

At least two relatives of the old pioneer are 
still living in Rushville. Mr. Moody informs 
us that the Rushville Church was established 
by a few New Wnglanders in 1802. It has 
hardly ever had a membership of over 200, 
but it has given two great missionaries to Con- 
gregationalism: Marcus Whitman of Oregon,- 
and Elisha Loomis, of the ‘‘first shipload”’ of 
missionaries to Hawaii. Mr. Loomis operated 
the first printing press in that territory. 

While recent investigation has raised some 
question concerning the part frequently at- 
tributed to Whitman in saving that territory 
for the United States, there is no question con- 
cerning the greatness of Whitman’s service as 
a pioneer, and the part that he played as Chris- 
tian missionary and citizen in laying the foun- 
dations for Christianity and guiding the course 
of democracy in the Northwest. 

These pictures will be of interest to those 
who have brought their need of hero worship to 
the Whitman shrine. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH PULPIT 
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Shristianity and the China Crisis 


A Memorandum from China 
By Stanley High 

The Christian West has a stake in China. 

But that stake can no longer be reckoned in 
he uncertain computations of our standards 
f property values, or interpreted in the term 
f our program statements. The facilities for 
omputing and interpreting are in Chinese 
yands. Our enterprise has become their enter- 
rise. Our stake, therefore, is not in these 
hings which the Chinese Christians now con- 
rol, but in the Chinese Christians. 

The question which should be of fundamental 
nterest to Christians in America is one that 
oncerns not the state of our property or the 
mmediate status of our missionaries, but the 
tate of Christianity, which is, I am convinced, 
i different thing. 

And in the long run the state of Christian- 
ty is bound up, neither in the fate of the mis- 
sionaries nor in the buildings which they have 
arected, but rather in those thousands of 
Shinese Christians who, when this threat ap- 
pears at their compound gates, cannot pack 
ap and evacuate. 

What, therefore, of these Christians who 
now remain the sole custodians of the gospel 
which we through a century have preached to 
chem? 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS Favor NATIONALISTS 


Their unanimity in support of the Nationalist 
Movement is hardly debatable. In the many 
sities of China where I have interviewed 
Jhinese Christians, I have met but one who 
jid not look with hope upon the Nationalist 
“Movement as the agency for bringing a united 
Shina, for establishing Chinese autonomy over 
ser own affairs, and for lifting China’s status 
to one of equality in her international rela- 
fionships. On the question of membership in 
the party there is a division of opinion. A 
minority have joined the party; some of them 
have reached places of influence in its councils. 
in certain local centers the government which 
she Kuomintang has set up has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, in Christian hands. A ma- 
jority, however, while whole-heartedly support- 
ing the party and standing for the principles 
of Sun Yat Sen, have not joined it. They have 
maintained that, at present, Christians can 
exert their most helpful influence by working 
from the outside. At the same time there seems 
to be a general agreement that a time will 
some when membership will be necessary and 
1 Christian obligation. 

When that time comes it is with the moder- 
ate wing, as opposed to the communist left, 
that the Christians will unite. General Chiang 
Kai Tsek declares that he counts for his most 
aggressive support in his drive against the ex- 
rremists, upon the backing of the Christians. 
Backing him is General Feng Yu Hsien—more 
actively Christian than ever. There have been 
1 few deflections to Communism from Christian 
ranks—notably George Hsu Chien, the leader 
of the radical wing. But it is, I believe, a safe 
statement that if ninety-eight per cent of the 
Jhristian leaders of China are pro-Nationalist, 
hat is, pro-Kuomintang, ninety-six per cent of 
hose are aggressively of the moderate wing. 

So far as acts of violence are concerned, edu- 
ated Chinese are altogether too familiar with 
similar events which have accompanied wars 
ind revolutions in the West to too hastily con- 
Jemn their own movement because of such 
iffairs, however much they honestly deplore 
hem. And when the history of the present 
var is written it is possible that one of its 
nost striking facts will be, not the violence to 
‘oreigners, but the general absence of such 
violence. 

More important than the relation of the 
Shinese Christians to the Nationalist Move- 
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ment is their loyalty to the faith they have 
owned. The depth of that loyalty, as revealed 
in the present situation, takes one back to 
First Century Christianity. When the data is 
all assembled I doubt if any period of Christian 
history—certainly no modern period—will be 
more inspiring. 

The test that is involved in this day of the 
inauguration of Chinese Christianity will be 
less severe, I believe, upon the missionaries 
than upon their boards and supporters at home. 
A healthy number of those who have conse- 
crated themselves to advancing Christ’s pro- 
gram in China are prepared to return as guests 
of the Chinese on terms which the Chinese 
themselves will lay down. Whether or not 
the Church at home, and particularly its ad- 
ministering agencies, will see the vast oppor- 
tunity involved in Christian work which is 
with rather than for the Chinese is a serious 
question. 

It remains for us to determine, in answering 
that question, whether in going to China our 
primary purpose was to propagate our own 
peculiar institutions and interpretations or to 
propagate the gospel of Christ. If the former 
is the case our money will be withdrawn when 
our names disappear from the inscriptions 
above our mission compound gates. If the lat- 
ter is the case we will continue, even though 
anonymously so far as control is concerned, 
to sacrifice on behalf of those Christians who 
are now called upon to endure persecution and 
to face death because in them there is the 
faith that was in Christ. 


The Late Dean Bosworth 
By Elisha A. King 


I can hardly believe that Dr. Edward I. 
Bosworth is dead. Of course he ghimself, is not 
dead, but very much alive in that spiritual sense 
he often talked about. I have only recently 
concluded a study of his book What Jt Means 
to Be a Christian. We used it as a textbook 
in a class and the book made a special appeal 
to men. One of his phrases is this, ‘To be- 
come a Christian is to begin a certain wonder- 
ful way of living that men will be glad to 
continue always, even into the far ages.’ This 
phrase, “into the far ages,’ meant to him 
what most of us mean when we say “for ever 
and ever.” In his chapter on Life After Death 
he says that ‘Belief in a future life contrib- 
utes to the development of good character by 
making a man take more pains with his work.” 
And he adds this, ‘Belief in immortality con- 
tributes to good character by giving a man the 
poise and self-control essential to the finest 
work and the best friendship.” Thus I think 
of him entering into this fuller fellowship with 
God. 

I heard of Professor Bosworth early in my 
student days. He taught the Wnglish Bible 
in such a helpful and understanding fashion 
that one of his lectures or talks was printed 
and circulated widely. I retained my copy for 
many years. Little did I think at that time 
that I would ever sit at his feet as one of his 
devoted pupils in Oberlin. 

I ean only speak of him as I came to know 
him. I think he was the incomparable teacher 
of the Bible. He seemed to know everything 
that anyone could know about the New Tes- 
tament. He did not read the Greek text, he 
talked it in class. He made his classes attrac- 
tive, and he had a way of getting the best out 
of his students. He was thorough with the sub- 
ject he taught and honest with the facts. He 
tried to make each one of his pupils a scholar, 
which was some difficult task. He taught 
me one important lesson I will never forget. 
He told me once when I had not made careful 
preparation never to discuss a subject until I 
had prepared myself thoroughly. He wanted 
men to study, investigate, understand and then 
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discuss intelligently. This reminds me of an 
incident that occurred one Friday afternoon 
when the theologs were preaching before the 
faculty. After one young man had rambled 
about considerably Dr. Bosworth said, “When 
you are preaching try to imagine a man rising 
in the congregation and asking, ‘Now, preacher, 
what did you mean by that last statement of 
yours?’ That will help you to think straight!” 

One of the greatest contributions Professor 
Bosworth has made to our modern Cbristian 
life is through his textbooks. Take for ex- 
ample his Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ 
(1906) based upon the Synoptics. It is one 
of the richest volumes, spiritually, that I have 
ever read. Arranged for daily study, conclud- 
ing with a Personal Thought and quoting some 
of the best things in Christian literature, it 
becomes a veritable “gold mine” for a preacher 
or teacher. Perhaps I have come to love this 
book and its author because I have taught it 
so much myself. 

And there is another called Studies in the 
Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles, prepared 
in a similar way. New Studies in the Acts 
(1908) means much to me because I heard a 
summary of those studies at Frankfort, Mich., 
where he told us to buy Rackham on the Acts 
—a recommendation that has proven itself won- 
derfully valuable. Then, too, some part of these 
studies appeared in The Congregationalist in 
serial Sunday school lessons. Those who have 
never had the privilege of his class work will 
find in these three volumes the heart of his 
teaching. I have never liked his larger and 
later volume, The Life and Teaching of Jesus 
(1924), quite so well as these I have mentioned. 

He will be very greatly missed by thousands 
of students, ministers and business men. Such 
a brother in the Christian cause which he 
loved and to which he gave his life can hardly 
be spared in this transition age, but his books 
remain, his thought continues immortal in the 
minds and hearts of his pupils and his influ- 
ence for good will go on “into the far ages.” 

Community Church, 

Miami Beach,’ Fla. 


Sun Yat Sen’s Son Approves 
Christian College 


Approval of mission universities in China 
and a desire for their continuation is voiced by 
Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat Sen, in a letter re- 
ceived by Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, American 
director of Lingnan University, formerly known 
as Canton Christian College. Sun Fo is Mayor 
of Canton, and is also Minister of Communica- 
tions in the Nationalistie Government. In his 
letter to Dr. Edmunds he says: 

I take pleasure in expressing to you my sin- 
cere appreciation for the splendid work that 
the Canton Christian College, now called Ling- 
nan University, has done and is continuously 
doing for the advancement of modern education 
in China. The recent reorganization of the 
Board of Directors of the University, which 
provides for the election of both Chinese and 
foreigners to serve as members, is an act of 
wisdom and far-sightedness. American help to 
Chinese educational enterprise is always wel- 
come provided that it is subject to Chinese con- 
trol and consistent with Chinese educational 
policy and national aspirations. The mainte- 
nance of institutions like the Lingnan Univer- 
sity as an institution of higher learning under 
Christian influences and international auspices 
would be most helpful to China in her great 
struggle for national freedom and independ- 
ence. I hope that our American friends will 
continue their support for the Lingnan Univer- 
sity, which will remain a liaison of friendly 
relations between the peoples of the two great 
Republics as well as a symbol of Sino-American 
co-operation. 


Men are tattooed with their special beliefs 
like so many South Sea Islanders; but a real 
human heart with divine love in it beats with 
the same glow under all the patterns of all 
earth’s thousand tribes —O. W. Holmes. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


What Our Readers Are Thinking 


August 4, 19% 


Vital Comment 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have just read with amused interest ‘The 
New Minister’s Philosophy of Success” in your 
issue of July 14. How does it impress me? It 
is “old stuff’! I read similar programs of suc- 
cess in The Congregationalist 35 years ago. 
It makes breezy summer reading, but it has 
no constructive value. In fact, I consider it 
superficial. 

I agree with the editorial note, which says: 
“Twenty years from today the writer of this 
letter will, no doubt, have revised some of its 
terms,” ete. I think Bob is entirely sincere, 
but, believe me, he has much to learn. I would 
commend to him a careful reading of Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson’s Yale Lectures, The Build- 
ing of the Church, especially the first three 
chapters. He will find some words of excep- 
tional value, suited to his case, in chapter one, 
page 13 ff. They are the words of a successful 
veteran. 

GEORGE H. CREDEFORD. 

Ward Hill, Mass. 


The Internal Evidence Is Strong 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In the editorial entitled A Movie Version of 
the Christ-Life which appears in The Congrega- 
tionalist for July 21, 1927, the following com- 
ment appears: “. . .. while the incident of the 
woman taken in adultery—upon which movie- 
dom would be apt to seize, but which is of 
such doubtful historicity that the record of 
it is not found in the best ancient manuscripts 
of the New Testament, and which is accord- 
ingly placed in brackets in the Revised Version 
—is played up very prominently.” 

In the interest of the moment have you not 
placed an unfair estimate upon the incident of 
the woman taken in adultery, confusing the 
question of the record of the incident with the 
incident itself? True, this incident as recorded 
is not a part of the context in which it ap- 
pears, but is not this what the brackets of 
the Revised Version are intended to make clear 
rather than, as might be inferred from the 
wording of your comment, that the incident 
itself is necessarily or probably unhistorical? 

Of the incident, Professor Robinson in The 
Gospel of John says, “The story of the woman 
taken in adultery (vii. 53-viii. 11) is not found 
in the earliest copies of the New Testament. 
It is quite certain that it did not belong orig- 
inally to the Gospel of John. On the other 
hand, it reads like a true incident out. of the 
ministry of Jesus. There is no trace in it of 
the unnatural tone of later apocryphal gospels. 
It probably is a passage from the ‘Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,’ one of the compara- 
tively early extra-canonical gospels.’”’ And Dr. 
A. B. Brooke in his discussion of the Fourth 
Gospel in Peake’s Commentary on the Bible 
(page 765) supports this view. Among other 
things he says, ‘The incident is not ove which 
early Christian opinion would have been likely 
to invent. It is beyond the power of the sub- 
apostolic age to produce. As Lightfoot says, 
“They had neither the capacity to imagine, 
nor the will to invent, an incident which, while 
embodying the loftiest of all moral teaching, 
would seem to them dangerously lax in its 
moral tendencies.” 

The reference to the incident in the editorial 
appears in a sentence criticizing Mr. De Mille 
and his associates for their failure to empha- 
size properly the teachings of Jesus. If this 
incident does contain, as Lightfoot suggests, 


“the loftiest of all moral teaching,” then it 
seems to one who has not seen the picture that 
the argument is rather upon the side of Mr. 
De Mille. My interest, however, lies not in 
the matter of the picture but in the suggestion 
of the unhistorical nature of the incident under 
discussion. 

If I am too presumptuous in thus addressing 
you, I hope that you will pardon me, and at- 
tribute it rather to my interest in the New 
Testament material than to a poor desire to 
point out mistakes or errors. 

As one who has been but a short time in the 
Congregational fellowship I want to say how 
much I enjoy The Congregationalist. I find 
it, in both interest and helpfulness, second to 
none of the other periodicals that come to my 
desk. 

F. L. Epwarps. 

First Congregational Church, 

Highland, Ill. 

[Eprror’s Nore: We are glad to print Mr. 
Edward's letter which presents considerations 
which ought to be taken into account in criti- 
cal view of the passage referred to and which 
we assumed would be in the mind of our readers 
in reading our editorial. The EHditor’s personal 
opinion is that the internal evidence for the 
authenticity of the story of the woman in 
adultery is strong. If the external evidence 
had been equally strong, however, the passage 
would not have been placed in brackets in the 
Revised Version. That fact, along with the 
nature of the urgument that Professor Robin- 
son and Dr. Brooke present, seems to us to 
justify the suggestion that the historicity of 
the incident is at least “doubtful,” no matter 
what conclusion individual critics may ar- 
rive at on the basis of internal and external 
evidence. 

Had critical interest in this passage been the 
primary consideration we should, of - course, 
have felt bound to go into the matter more 
fully. The primary reference was to the promi- 
nence given to this incident in a movie version 
of the life of Christ in which no reference what- 
ever was made to the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, and the Par- 
able of the Prodigal Son. That in itself is 
not necessarily a condemnation of a film which, 
as we indicated, in its broad aspect emphasized 
the gentleness and goodness of Jesus. It did, 
however, seem to us somewhat significant that 
this film version opened with scenes in the 
career of a courtesan, and while omitting many 
other important incidents, played up so promi- 
nently the incident of the woman taken in adul- 
tery. Our inference was that this was neither 
by chance nor by design, but was simply an 
indication of the undue interest, amounting al- 
most to an obsession, with which the stage, 
both in the older drama and the newer movie- 
dom, regards adultery. By implication we 
sought also to raise the question how vitally the 
movies can help the cause of religion until there 
is some radical change of temper and spirit in 
this regard. 

Perhaps we should add that we emphasize 
these considerations in no narrow or dogmatic 
spirit. It is quite possible that these newer 
interests may have much to do with effecting 
the needed transformations that we suggest, 
and that with all its faults and limitations such 
representations as “The King of Kings” may be 
a step toward something momentous in value 
and influence. At present, however, we are 
strongly imbued with the conviction that noth- 
ing in the field of religion and religious educa- 


tion can serve the gospel so truly and effective 
as emphasis upon the simplicity and beauty 
the New Testament story, incarnated in ti 
lives of those who are representing it not in 
play but in the deeds and relationships of ora 
nary daily life.) 


Regarding Military Training 
in Schools 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist : 

Back from my early vacation and gettir 
caught up a little in reading The Congreg 
tionalist I want to utter myself further on tl 
Council Resolutions. I think most of the 
were excellent and I am glad you praised the 
as you did. “ey” 

Actual reading of the resolutions on mil 
tary training, however, leaves me feeling, ¢ 
I did when I heard them at the Council, th: 
they would have been a greater help to tl 
cause of peace if they had dealt more with tl 
subject of war and the spirit that makes we 
and less with the technical matter of militar 
training. Let me specify. 

1. The assumed harmful effects of militar 
training are far from proven. I know man 
persons who have had military training an 
not in the least been caused thereby to pi 
their “sole reliance on force” or to have ‘ 
general attitude of mind conducive to milita: 
ism.” Not to take up too much space with sué 
instances, to which I hardly know an exceptio1 
I may, perhaps, -be pardoned for referring t 
a conspicuous Congregationalist, Gen. O. ¢ 
Howard. He had the fullest possible militar 
training, but no one ever suspected him of an 
but a peaceful purpose. Though an able an 
indomitable fighter, where fighting was w 
avoidable, he was a man of the utmost goo 
will. He is one of many illustrations of th 
fact that it is not the training in military se 
ence, or in boxing, or fencing, or in any othe 
physical technique, which makes a man a goo 
or a bad neighbor, makes him quarrelsome ¢ 
friendly, but it is his spirit and character, th 
kind of purpose dominating his life, a purpos 
not made unpeaceful, by any means, by lear 
ing proficiency in the arts of self-defense. 

2. To my mind, also, it seems rather al 
surd to think that a sensible program of mil 
tary education in this country should lea 
“other nations to question the peaceful pu 
poses of the United States.” I have heard n 
evidence that this is so. The nations do n¢ 
question the peaceful purposes of Switzerlan 
and she has a system of compulsory univers: 
military education. 

3. Why protest against giving academi 
eredit for attendance at military trainin 
camps? Such credit is given for other form 
of outdoor summer training. It would seem t 
be a matter for any given institution to decid 
for itself and rather officious for outsiders 1 
pronounce upon. 

You may be thinking by now that I oppos 
these resolutions altogether and I hope the siz 
cerity of my sympathy with the purpose ¢ 
promoting peace will not be questioned whe 
I admit that as I now read them over though 
fully this is very nearly the case. Even th 
compulsory aspect of military training in ce 
tain schools does not seem to me altogethe 
heinous. We have compulsory chapel in som 
of our schools, to which periodic objection | 
raised. Some people would abolish everythin 
compulsory from the nursery up to the un 

(Continued on page 153) 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Old Vows for New Times 


Poverty, chastity, obedience! We read of 
+. Catherine and St. Francis, and others like- 
inded, and think that there must have been 
ymething in the atmosphere of their time that 
ade it easier and more natural than it is now 
yy men and women to find life and peace and 
y in taking upon them such vows. 
Poverty, when it means crowding, filth, dis- 
ise——poverty, whether in city or country, 
hen it means darkened windows and darkened 
yuls, dulled eyes, and dulled lives—poverty, 
hen it connotes unbroken ugliness of environ- 
ent and companionship, and continual immer- 
on in all that is sordid—the thought of it 
rings to the heart a shuddering horror. But 
hen poverty means a voluntary turning away 
‘om the ideals of the world in order to live 
yr the good of one’s soul and for the good of 
1e world’s soul, then it may be a beautiful 
ling. For the men and women who seek 
overty in that mood, chastity and ohedience 
ill necessarily follow as part of the saving 
ow. Chastity will be for them not only clean- 
ess of body and whiteness of life; it will also 
« far beyond the outward, and mean utter 
svotion to the ideals of the spirit; and obedi- 
ice will mean uttermost loyalty to what the 
fe of the spirit demands. 
But poverty even in the narrow sense—is it 
ny whit more destructive than that fear of 
sverty which leads those who yield to it to 
1row conscience to the winds and forswear 
-e ideals of the soul, while it turns their days 
ite a perpetual gloom and rebellion? Is the 
avery caused by poverty any worse than the 
avery caused by fear? The things that make 
fe truly worth living can be found without 
oney, and by some souls are found thus more 
uickly. And he who makes himself poor for 
-e sake of his soul and for the sake of more 
fectually serving his comrades in life, so that 
rough his poverty many may be made rich— 
is the most splendid ideal ever known to the 
orld that that man follows. 
St. Catherine, St. Francis, and such as they, 
ave themselves over to vows of poverty, chas- 
ty, and obedience because they were on fire 
ith a longing to have the very spirit of Christ 
ve in them inwardly and manifest itself to the 
orld through them outwardly. They felt that 
sligion could be made commanding in the world 
nly as its disciples lifted themselves up above 
ie delusive passions of the world. 
The spirit of detachment is the saving thing. 
| is better to be finding in life satisfactions 
nd joys so great, quite apart from money, that 
ioney sinks into a subordinate place, and a 
an shall not be thrown into anguish by its 
bsence, nor be spoiled if he happen to possess 
The vow of poverty still has its place in 
1e Christian’s life. So, also, have the other 
ncient yows. But not the keeping of certain 
yrmal rules, not that is chastity. Chastity 
the dress in which uttermost self-respect and 
‘spect for one’s fellows reveal themselves out- 
ardly. And obedience. To no director but 
ie Lord of life himself will the soul promise 
1at; but the mind and spirit and will of the 
ernal Father and Savior it will ever seek to 
now, and to possess, and to be possessed by. 
he “I” and “me” and ‘mine’ that stand up 
rainst other souls and against God himself, all 
ist of the flesh and willfulness of self-assertion 
-these things the follower of Jesus will desire 
» have purified by the spirit of God and cor- 
ected by the mind and will of God. 
The same old ideals, lifted up to their higher 
eanings, are needed still. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


WAYSIDE GIFTS 


A man’s goings are established of the 
Lord; and he delighteth in his way.—Psalm 
37: 28, 


Jesus seemed to be alive to everything 
which happened on the way. Many of his 
most beautiful deeds were what you might 
call mere ‘asides,’ like helping Lazarus and 
the Samaritan woman.—C. F’, Goss. 


It is true that we all walk in a vain 
show, but remember it is not all the truth. 
The show is God’s, and it is so arranged 
that it may make us happy as we watch it. 
For God is not only the divine artificer; he 
is also the divine artist of the universe, 
whose picture is not less true because it 
charms us by what it seems no less than by 
what it is—G. H, Morrison. 


Along the roadside of the days 
The fairest roses grow; 

Who seek the sheltered garden plots 
No sweet surprise shall know. 


How glad the hour when, pilgriming, 
We tire of dust and clod, 
Then come upon a rare wild rose— 
A very gift of God. 
Thomas Curtis Olark. 


We shall one day escape from all that 
burdens, and tries, and tasks us; and until 
then this blessed assurance, the fruit of 
prayer is like the food that the ravens 
brought to the prophet in the ravine, or 
the bread and water that the angel awoke 
him to partake of when he was faint in the 
wilderness. The true answer to David’s 
prayer was the immediate access of confi- 
dence unshaken, though the outward answer 
was a long time in coming, and years lay 
between him and the cessation of his per- 
secutions and troubles. So we may have 
brooks by the way, in quiet confidence of de- 
liverance ere yet the deliverance comes. 
Alexander Maclaren. 


I have been thinking much lately of the 
Lord’s lovingkindness in giving us so many 
wayside enjoyments and so much present 
reward in all our work for him. In spite 
of dark life enigmas and real and heavy 
trials and often keen inner conflict, not 
to mention daily burdens of weariness or 
anxiety or worry, we can set to our seal 
that his ways are ways of pleasantness. 
For over and above the great gifts, the 
blessed hope set before us and the quiet 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, what numbers of bits and drops of 
pleasure and delight one gets which simply 
would not exist for us if we were not his 
children.—I’rances R. Havergal. 


O Thou who preparest a table in the wil- 
derness for the flock of thy shepherding and 
the children of thy love, we thank thee for 
the little gifts and wayside pleasures that 
are tokens of thy care from hour to hour 
and from year to year. Leveal thyself in 
all experiences and give us eyes to see more 
of thy handiwork and a greater depth of 
thy considerate and fatherly affection im 
common things as we go on toward the place 
thou art preparing for us and the welcome 
of which we are assured in Christ our 
Lord. And may all these lesser gifts and 
wayside mercies turn our thoughts home- 
ward to the greater gifts of lovingkindness 
which thou hast promised to thy children. 
Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Exalting God in Individual 
and National Life 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 14 
II Sam, 2; 1-4; 5: 1-5; 6: 1-15; Ps. 24 


David takes the ark to Jerusalem! The seat. 
of civic authority becomes also the seat of 
religious authority. What was the meaning of 
this dramatic move for the Hebrew Tribes? 
The establishment of a national civic center 
at Jerusalem had meant the culmination of a 
long struggle toward a national consciousness. 
The Hebrew Tribes, once separated and disor- 
ganized, were now unified under a strong king 
with a central point to which they could look 
for assistance and guidance in times of dis- 
tress. The people were reaping the benefits of 
this well-organized kingdom. 

But stronger than the civic consciousness 
was the religious consciousness of the Hebrew 
people, although the latter had been allowed to 
deteriorate somewhat during the long struggle 
for freedom. The Tribes, once in close com- 
munion with God, had permitted his leadership 
to become negligible and the ark as a symbol 
of his presence was neglected. David saw this 
trend in the hearts of his people and he sought 
to reawaken their religious zeal and enthusiasm 
by bringing the ark from its seclusion and set- 
ting it up in Jerusalem, thereby as king of the 
nation setting an example for all others and 
signifying to all that Jerusalem, the national 
capital, was to be a “holy city.” By this act 
it does not appear that religious leadership was 
to replace civic leadership; rather did it seem 
to imply that civic leadership would be guided 
and influenced by religious ideals as revealed in 
the fatherhood of God. 

David took the ark to Jerusalem! Religion 
was given a place at the center of authority. 
Is there a meaning for us in this? 

How about our own national enterprises? Is 
the attitude of the United States government 
toward other nations Christian? How about 
its treatment of Mexico and Nicaragua? How 
about its treatment of aliens, backward people, 
children, and so on? Is the attitude of the 
center of authority in the great industrial en- 
terprises of the nation Christian? How about 
child labor, women in industry, protection 
against injury, ete.? Is the center of author- 
ity in educational enterprises Christian? What 
kind of education are we giving our children? 
Is it guided by Christian principles aud ideals? 
In smaller circles, the home is recognized as the 
center of authority? Is it guided by Christian 
ideals? 

When we speak of religion at the center of 
authority, these are some of the questions which 
naturally arise. We know that religion does 
exist at the center of authority in many of the 
enterprises mentioned above, for we have seen 
Christian homes, women working under ideal 
conditions, educational work which is surely 
Christian, and we know that our government 
has extended the hand of good will and friend- 
ship to many of our neighbors. But we are con- 
scious also of the existence of pagan homes 
where the center of authority is anything but 
Christian, and we have seen pagan practices in 
other fields, where there is a need to reclaim the 
presence of God as David did the ark for the 
faltering Hebrew Tribes. 


“Tf we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but 
if we work upon immortal souls, if we imbue 
them with principle, with a just fear of God 
and a love for our fellowmen, we engrave upon 
those tablets something that will brighten to all 
eternity.”’— Webster. 
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August 4, 19 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Scheme That Worked 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


For a week now the same disgusted wail had 
‘been ascending from the Wendell summer cot- 
tage in the hills. Mildred—‘Midi,”’ to her 
family—would suggest a hike or some frolic 
over the breakfast bacon, ending with the in- 
variable reminder, ‘‘You must remember school 
-starts the seventh. That’s no time at all.” 

Groans from Rix, who would look dismal 


‘over his syrup-drowned pancake and _ plead, 
“WMorget it, can’t you? Don’t need to rub it 
in.’ Then soon he would be the one to re- 


mark: “We'd better go fishing tomorrow. We'll - 


be back in town toting books week after next. 
Good night! I hope I get a decent home-room 
teacher this time.” 

Both the children were in Junior High. And 
Midi would sigh: ‘I hope I get a badge in gym, 
this year, and citizenship. But goodness, if we 
have Miss Parsons—she simply doesn’t mark 
Faun 

Along in the afternoon a sunburned, knickered 
lot of neighbors would romp in, and above the 
tree-climbing, checkers, or other diversions Mrs. 
Wendell heard the groans in minor, first singly, 
as someone introduced the painful topic, then 
a swelling chorus of painful protest and blunt 
opinions. 

“Only eight more days to live! 
going home?” 

“Sunday before Labor Day. Gooseberries! 
Don’t you wish this was only June and yacation 
just beginning?” 

More groans. 
fair, anyway. 
till October. 
tember.”’ 

“Tf I don’t draw a decent teacher in math—” 

“Don’t you think we’re entitled to ten months 
of vacation? Who invented this education idea, 
anyway? Gets worse every year!” 

And so on, and on, looking on the dark side, 
making it inkier, drearier. Mother Wendell 
wondered why America didn’t put a sign over 
every schoolhouse: “Abandon hope all ye who 
enter here.’ To hear the youngsters go on 
about it one would imagine they were being 
sentenced wholesale to ten months’ torture and 
imprisonment. 

Not a word about the credit due the helpful, 
splendid corps of teachers who worked so faith- 
fully! Never a mention of the jolly socials and 
interesting assembly programs and_ thrilling 
midyear entertainment! Never a hint or an 
idea that you preferred to learn rather than be 
plain “dumb,” that you really got a lot out of 
the despised lessons and strove to shine on the 
term report cards! 

Little Faith was oil on troubled waters. To 
be sure, Midi and Rix teased or poked fun at 
her when she piped her courageous solo of, 
“Goody! Goody! I want school to begin. How 
many days is it, Mummy? Could I wear my 
new swiss with the pink dots the first day, if 
I be eareful?” 

And, astounding fact, Faith adored her 
teachers. It might be, as Rix suggested, a baby 
trait she would outgrow. And Faith considered 
going to school a daily adventure. Of course, 
it meant trying so hard your head ached to 
write so teacher would mark it A. Making slip- 
pery loop letters like “b,’ “k,” or “f.” It 
meant reading every word, and sounding the 
stranger words exactly the way the lesson went, 
instead of making up a story about the cunning 
picture, which was much nicer. Yes, school 
even meant struggles with nine times two, and 
puzzling problems in adding and even taking 
away. 

But, dear me, that was only one side of it! 
School meant wonderful things beside. March- 


When you 


“Mou talem Lilesays elt se not 
They oughtn’t to start school 
Hottest weather of all in Sep- 


ing to music and playing circle games when you 
felt yawny. Making gay pictures with paints. 
Going to the board and doing exciting things 
with squeaky chalk and scuffy erasers. You 
even learned funny songs like this one. Faith 
couldn’t think of it without giggling. 

Mr. Duck went to call on Mr, Turkey, 

And he walked with a wobble, wobble. wobble ; 
And he said “How-de-do”’ to Mr. Turkey ; 

Mr. Turkey answered, “Gobble, gobble, gobble.” 

So the days skipped nimbly off the calendar, 
and August was being elbowed aside by dreaded 
September. The groans grew louder. So one 
day while the children were visiting, Mother 
Wendell strolled thoughtfully from the pine-slab 
cottage, down the quirky little trail to the 
creek. She sat down among the nodding ferns 
and mossy bowlders and whispering aspens, and 
she thought. She turned her queer thought 
over and over. Then when it was well done, 
a real idea, she nodded to the squirrel on the 
stump, and he wigwagged his tail in approval. 

She laughed a little, and the creek gurgled 
with her and skipped over a big rock for fun. 
“Tl try it!’ she declared firmly. “It may 
not work, but it’s worth trying.” 

She came back very pink from her climb, in 
her hands a cluster of starry purple asters. A 
few minutes after, the children stormed in. 

“Mummy, may we have a picnic supper at 
Balanced Rock?’ Midi was shrilling. 

“With weenies and lemonade” from Faith. 

“And gingerbread with gooey icing?” cut in 
hungry Rix. ‘‘With school only four days off—” 

“T’ve decided we won’t worry any more about 
the beginning of school,” was the verbal bomb 
Mother hurled in a calm way. “It’s so lovely 
in the hills in September. What does it matter, 
missing a week or two, anyway?” She did not 
glance at six rounded, startled eyes, or notice 
Rix’s dying-fish expression. “You can make 
it up, no doubt. Study on Saturdays or have 
the teachers help you extra.” 

She was actually humming as she arranged 
the asters in a low green bowl, unconscious 
of the expressions that changed from~ shocked 
incredulity to relief, then jubilant joy. 

“Not go back to stuffy old school next week? 
Hoppin’ horned toads!” Rix erupted in a pair 
of whoops and banged outside where there was 
more room in which to express himself. 

Midi’s blue eyes studied Mother. There was 
something queer about this. A eatch in it 
somewhere. Of course, Mother was always 
sorry to leave the hills just when the vines 
turned red and the aspens put on their magic 
gold. It was so peaceful with everybody gone, 
the wind and spruces and water had a chance 
to talk together again. 

Still, why be suspicious over a prize package 
like this? Another week of vacation—hurrah! 
And Midi raced off to tell Lucile at Cozy Cabin. 
Then Mother looked around for the small third 
party. Sniffs and choky sounds issued from the 
bedroom where Faith lay flat on her ‘‘tummy,”’ 
her flaxen curls tumbled over the pillow. 

“T d-don’t want to be late to school, Mummy, 
‘n get black marks. I want to be at the very 
beginning of school,” she sobbed. 

‘And so you shall, you foolish, wise little 
ant that won’t be a cricket,’ consoled Mother. 
“We'll write Aunt Jean by the next mail.” So 
Faith sat up and dried her eyes on Mother’s 
apron and it was all arranged. Faith would 
go back to the city by the evening bus on Labor 
Day, and stay with Aunt Jean who lived a 
block away from home. So everybody was 
pleased, and the next day and the next there 
was no talk about that ogreish school—at 
least, not around in plain hearing. 

The big exodus took place Sunday afternoon. 
Fathers drove up Saturday for families who 
packed and frantically tore about bidding other 


departing tribes good-by. The Wendell por 
was the scene of countless partings. Rix a 
Midi were considered too lucky for words, € 
vied to their hearts’ content. 

“Course, I’d rather stay, but my Dad sa 
there’s a lot in getting started right,’ observ 
Rix’s partner, Jack, as he hopped over t 
railing and vanished. 

“You won’t get back to pick your lock 
mate, of course,” Midi’s chum reminded sweet! 
“But you'll be having fun while we’re sizzling 

So it went. The Pied Piper called, and fre 
four directions the children lined up and skipp 
off, some cheerfully, some with wry faces. A 
in step to the music of September seventh! 4 
but Rix and Midi, who were going to have 
postscript to their summer. 

Once Rix remembered a joke he and Fath 
had laughed over—about the raw recruit, who 
fond mother watched him drilling and 1 
marked with pride, “They’re all out of step b 
my Tommy.” 

After the Glen quieted down and most of t 
racket of shifting gears and honking horns h: 
died away, he and Midi went wading and e 
ploring a shivery cave. Faith was packing h 
little suitcase. People were still driving dov 
winding mountain roads, hurrying out towa 
the city on the plains. By Monday most of t 
children had disappeared as blankly as if the 
Pied Piper, too, had led them off through 
mountain door that clanged shut behind the 

It was a perfectly fidgety afternoon. R 
sniffed at every suggestion Midi made, and Mi 
turned up her nose at Rix’s plans. Even t 
squeaky old hammock kept jeering with eve 
movement, “Shirk work! Shirk work!” Fai 
was feeding her pet chipmunk and keeping | 
eye on the clock, and Mother was writing’ I 
ters, looking as if all was right with the wor 

Down at the creek Rix dug his toes in t 
cool sand and began sheepishly—“I—I sort 
wish—” 

Midi gave him one long look. “So do I. 
won’t be fun with everybody gone. And vac 
tion honestly is over, you can’t deny that.” 

“Who’s denying it?” flamed Rix, a chip | 
each shoulder. ‘‘You’re just as much to blan 
Missy—’” 

“Oh, don’t fuss!” Midi’s mouth droope 
I never dreamed Mother would do it or 
wouldn’t have crabbed so much.” 

A thick silence. Then Midi relieved h 
bursting soul. “I don’t care, we have to 
some time, and I’d rather begin tomorrow, 
there!” 

“Me, too,” confessed Rix flatly. Then t 
easily, “Grandpa says it’s wise folks tk 
change their minds. Stupid people keep 
being set and stubborn, like mules, yon knovy 

“Well, I'll give in.” Midi hopped up a 
threw back her shoulders like one desperate, | 
ready to face the firing squad. “I don’t kn 
what Mother’ll do, but come on. Let’s get 
over.” 

It was hard to say it. Midi began a 
skidded, sort of. Rix rallied to her aid, a 
managed to explode, “Say, Mum! Couldn’t | 
make the stage if we all pitched in?” 

Mother was so puzzled they had to expl: 
some more. Surely they couldn’t possibly 
talking about being on hand for school? F 
they could. In eager duet they convinced h 

“We'll pack our own junk,” offered R 
“and Vll lock up.” Rix was on nettles. M 
was charging about snatching things off hange 

“Well, we might,’ hesitated Mother. §& 
smiled oddly at nobody as she listened to 
cited thumps and thuds to right and left of h 
There was no need for Mother to get in a flur 
Her things were already packed! 


(All rights reserved) 
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A Liberal Jew on the Gospels 


The Synoptic Gospels, edited with an Intro- 
ction and a Commentary, by C. G. Monte- 
re (Macmillan. 2 vols). This is the second 
ition, revised and partly rewritten, of a work 
st published in 1909. Its author occupies a 
oremost place among Liberal Jews, and though 
e modestly disclaims learning, asserting that 

e chief interest of his work lies in its point 

view, rather than in the adequacy of its 
cholarship, he is, in fact, a man of learning 
pd ability deeply and widely versed in the 
terature of the subject that he treats. The 
oint of view is, however, as Dr. Montefiore 
uggests, the factor which makes this work 
istinective as a commentary on the Gospels, 
nd since this is true we quote from the preface 
he author’s own statement on the matter: 

This ‘peculiar point of view” is that of a 
aberal Jew who has not found his profound 
ittachment to Liberal Judaism inconsistent 
ither with a high appreciation of the lives and 
ae teachings of many of the ancient Rabbis, 
nm the one hand, or with a similar high appreci- 
sion of the character and teaching of Jesus, 
pon the other. It is also the point of one 
yho, while well aware that he must often have 

allen far below his ideal, has yet honestly 
‘riven to place himself “above the facts,” and 
ot to mind or care whether the most impartial 
iudy which he could give to those facts drove 
im to praise or criticize, admire or controvert, 
ither the teaching of the Rabbis or that of, or 
scribed to, Jesus. It is the point of view, as 

hope, of reverence and freedom. And it is 
bis combination of reverence and freedom 
rnich I owe to, and have learnt from, Liberal 
uidaism. For upon this combination it sets 
igh store. 

Remembering that Christianity had a Jewish 
rigin, and recognizing also that the history of 
Jhristianity in the first century is partially a 
hase of religious experience in Judaism, the 
mportance of a sympathetic survey of this 
story from the standpoint of one who knows 
‘udaism from within cannot easily be overesti- 
pated. It is apt to throw new light upon 
aany points, and its challenge to dogmatic 
Yhristian conclusions regarding some matters 
annot but be helpful to Christian faith, for 
Yhristian faith must rest ultimately upon the 
acts and upon sound interpretations of them, 
nd it is in the testing-school of criticism that 
ruth is established. 

Christian students should avail themselves of 
Jr. Montefiore’s work, reading it in the spirit 
n which it has been written. Its point of 
iew must be borne in mind, but it would 
ullify the value of such a work to quarrel 
vith the point of view. ‘The right attitude is 
ather to seek primarily to understand the 
uthor’s contribution to the~ discussion, after- 
yards weighing his testimony and considerations 
n the light of all the evidence. 

It will be evident to all who have even slight 
Cquaintance with the literature of Liberal 
udaism that there are still marked differences 
n standpoint and conclusion between Liberal 
ewish scholars and characteristically Chris- 
ian scholars. Probably each might be regarded 
rom the other’s standpoint as somewhat biased. 
t is evident, however, in many ways that the 
leavage between open-minded Liberal Jews 
nd open-minded Christians is much less than 
stmerly and Dr. Montefiore adds greatly to 
his evidence particularly in appreciation of 
he spiritual significance of Jesus. These vol- 
mes, running to over twelve hundred pages, 
efy adequate criticism within the limits of this 
otice. We are content to call the attention of 
ur readers to them, and to commend them as 
he work of a devout and earnest Jewish 


— 
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scholar who assumes toward men of similar 
devotion and earnestness in Christian circles an 
attitude of unusual appreciation and good will. 


Medical Missions 


The Way of the Doctor: A Study in Medical 
Missions, by R. Fletcher Moorshead (Century 
Co. $2.00). In this excellent account of the 
work of medical missions Dr. Moorshead has 
had before him two objects: first, accurate, 
enlightening and stimulating information for 
people in the home churches, setting forth the 
great opportunities; and second, the provision 
of helpful facts and counsel for those who con- 
template a medical or nursing career on the 
mission field. It is the best book on the sub- 
ject of which we know, superseding the same 
author’s The Appeal of Medical Missions, 
which is now out of print. We quote one brief 
paragraph, which tellingly suggests the spirit 
and influence of medical missions: 

“Some years ago, in one of the British fron- 
tier ‘affairs’ to punish a rebellion of the 
Mohmands, a woman of that very tribe came 
for treatment to one of the Hospitals. When 
she was asked whether she expected to receive 
treatment in a British Hospital at a time like 
that—‘Aren’t we enemies?’—the prompt reply 
came: ‘Oh, that does not matter here!’ The 
point is obvious.” 


The Psychology of Religion 


The Psychology of Religion, by Charles 
Conant Josey (Macmillan. $2.50). An ele- 
mentary textbook by a member of the faculty 
of the University of South Dakota. Its value 
is not as an original contribution to the sub- 
ject, which it is not intended to be, but as a 
statement of the most essential results of schol- 
arly investigation and discussion. Following 
an introductory part in which the nature of 
the study, the psychological principles, and re- 
ligion, are defined, the author devotes three 
chapters to the development of religion in 
society, and seven chapters to its development 
in the individual. A concluding chapter dis- 
cusses the purpose of religion, the nature of 
religious truth, and the future of religion. 

The Psychology of the Methodist Revival: 
An Empirical and Descriptive Study, by Syd- 
ney G. Dimond (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $3.50). 

The Wesleyan Revival is well adapted for 
an empirical study in the psychology of reli- 
gion, and this is a careful study, based upon 
original authorities, including some hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts. An _ introductory 
chapter defines the scope of the work, surveys 
recent psychological theories and summarizes 
the historical development of psychology. The 
historical backgrounds are then presented, and 
chapters follow on The Mind of John Wesley; 
Wesley's Religious Sentiment; The Genesis of 
the Revival; Orowd Psychology; The Primary 
Instincts ; Conversion, with its types and fac- 
tors; The Group Spirit; Haperience and Doc- 
trine; and a final chapter on Historical Values. 
It is an interesting and competent study. 

In Conference with the Best Minds, by Lorne 
Pierce (Cokesbury Press. $1.75). The author 
of this book has been for several years associ- 
ated with the Methodist Book. and Publishing 
House, Toronto, now the United Church of 
Canada Publishing House, as editor, and the 
chapters originally appeared in The Christian 
Guardian and The New Outlook. Dr. Pierce 
igs introduced to American readers in a com- 
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mendatory foreword by Lynn Harold Hough. 
Each of the short chapters begins with a well- 
chosen quotation or quotations, and has at its: 
close a suggestive bibliography. The first selec- 
tion quoted is chosen with much aptness and! 
precision. It is John Wesley’s rebuke to a 
minister who read little. As Congregationalists 
may not know it we reproduce its opening sen- 
tences: “What has exceedingly hurt you in 
time past, nay, and I fear to this day, is, want 
of reading. I scarce ever knew a preacher 
read so little. And perhaps, by neglecting it, 
have lost the taste for it. Hence your talent 
in preachixg does not increase. It is just the 
same as it was seven years ago. It is lively, 
but not deep; there is little variety. There is 
no compass of thought.’ Dr. Pierce’s yolume 
is well designed to help the preacher who wants 
to avoid what John Wesley rightly character- 
izes as the way of impotence and folly. Lay- 
men also will find it worth while. We have 
only one criticism of it to offer; it seems to 
us that a book of this sort should have an 
adequate index, and there is none at all. 


Excellent Stories 
Query Queer: A New Story Book for Chil- 


dren and Storytellers, by Jay TT. Stocking 
(Pilgrim Press. $2.00). Dr. Stocking, well 
known for his pastorates at Newtonville, 


Washington and Upper Montclair, soon to go: 
to St. Louis as the suecessor of Dr. Russell: 
Henry Stafford, is pre-eminent in our fellow- 
ship for his literary gift. He has achieved two 
triumphs in stories for children, The Golden 
Goblet and The City That Never Was Reached,. 
and now he adds this third volume of stories: 
that were first told to children from his pulpit.. 
Query Queer, as his name implies, is always: 
asking questions, and he is fortunate in haying 
the Wise-and-Wonder Man to answer them.. 
These characters, as in the former series, appear’ 
through successive stories, of which two are: 
seasonal (for Christmas and Waster respec- 
tively), one patriotic and one missionary. All 
are stories with a purpose, though Dr. Stocking 
knows how to attain moral influences without 
moralizing. 

The Friendly Four, and other stories, by 
Ralph Connor (Doran. $1.75). Ralph Connor 
needs neither introduction nor commendation. 
The present volume contains seven stories or 
sketches which constitute an attempt “to sup- 
ply the unwritten setting of some of the in- 
cidents in the life of Jesus.” Dr. Gordon 
(Ralph Connor) truly says that Jesus has 
suffered many things at the hands of the 
schoolmen and theologians. ‘Too often,’ he 
writes, “they have given Him a _ personality 
that is mainly theological. His life stery they 
have treated as illustrative material for the 
study of dogmatics. With the simple story of 
His life in their hands, in their anxiety to 
prove Him Very Man or Very God they have 
made Him something more than man, or some- 
thing less than God, neither man nor God, an 
impossible being.” To reveal the real divinity 
of the man, Christ Jesus, by making his earthly 
life as brother-man vivid is a worthy purpose. 
Ralph Connor is in these matters a man of 
sincere Christian faith who makes imagination 
serve reality. 

A Knight of Carolina, by A. M. Barnes 
(Penn. $2.00). The story of the quest of an 
English gentleman for his brother in the Caro- 
linas in the early seventeenth century. It is 
romance and adventure skillfully blended. 


Founded in 1847 
for Modern Women 


college of distinguished graduates, fine 


A traditions, and high standards of Chris- 
tian scholarship. Chartered on February 
25, 1847; this year is the 80th anniversary 
of Rockford College for Women. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. Majors in the regular academic 
subjects or Education, Art, Social Service, 
Home Economics, Music, and Secretarial 
studies. A campus of wooded acres on Rock 
River, 88 miles from Chicago. All students 
participate in athletics. An intimate college 
with many student activities. 
Write for catalogue and book of views. 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box C, Rockford, Ill. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best 
equipped schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


a Junior College 
Two Years 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY 


A College Preparatory School. 115th 
year. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
100o-acre farm. Co-educational. Separate 
residence for Ist year boys. Gymnasium. Play- 
ing fields. Outing club. Moderate rates. 

C. A. TRACY, A.M., Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 
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THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. Three hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 
Write for illustrated booklets 


Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 


Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 


degree. 
Entrance February and 


members of the training school. 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


fllacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. Outdoor life. 
winter sports. 17 miles from Boston. 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


Boston, Mass. 
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Woman’s Home Missionary 
Conference 


The twenty-first interdenominational Woman’s 
Home Missionary Summer Conference was held 
at Northfield, Mass., July 5-12. An attend- 


ance of 551 testified to the interest in this 
conference. The program, the all-important 


feature, moved so smoothly that few realized 
the hard work of Mrs. W. B. Oliver, chairman 
of the program committee. 

Dr. Barbour of Rochester gave us light on 
“The Great Business of Living’ by four in- 
spiring Bible studies: 1. The Master’s Defini- 
tion of Life; John 10. 2. Leading Captivity 
Captive; Job 42:10. 3. The Song of Life; 
Phil. 4. 4. The Overflow of Personality, which 
is gained only by keeping quiet hours each day 
when we let the marvelous personality of Jesus 
flood our being until it overflows. Dr. Poteat 
of the Baptist College, Shanghai, concluded 
these studies by the discussion of I Cor. 12:3, 
which he called the keynote of the whole New 
Testament. Dr. Cavert’s “Adventure of the 
Church” was under the leadership of Mrs. D. E. 
Waid, who in her suggestive and stimulating 
way discussed in their many ramifications the 
purposes of the book. In the presentation of 
“Methods,” Mrs. Virgil Sease gave as the foun- 
dation prayer and spiritual preparation, quoting 
Dr. Speer’s “Service Without Communion Is 
Ashes.” Miss Laura Copenhaver added a 
simple dramatic presentation, ‘Adventures for 
the Faith,’ using costumes, recitation, and 
song to emphasize the missionary character of 
Christianity, and on another day Miss Apple- 
garth gave a delightful hour on story-telling. 

Two unexpected hours were introduced when 
Mrs. M. R. Seebach, author of Missionary Mile- 
stones, spoke on “Progress Building,” and Mrs. 
Waid, Mrs. Lathrop, and Mrs. Root spoke on 
“Tnterdenominational Federation.” 

Dr. J. S. Stowell conducted a forum period 
each day, which made people think, even when 
they did not agree, as when, for example, he 
spoke on “Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us.” 

The evening topics on ‘‘Partnership’’ were 
opened by Dr. George L. Cady, who said that 
the great sin of today is provincialism; that 
our problem is how to get along with all kinds 
of people in the one room which the earth has 
become. On the next evening sixteen mission- 
aries, representing six boards, told of their 
work as “partners”? in the great missionary 
enterprise. Dr. Stowell spoke on ‘Partner- 
ship in Understanding,’ giving the geography 
and history of Mexico as a background for a 
correct understanding of present-day events. 

On Friday evening a memorial service was 
held for Mrs. Katherine Scherer Cronk, who 
entered into life eternal March 12, 1927. As 
friend after friend spoke of the different aspects 
of her character, the impression of the whole 


service was ‘Behold, how they loved her!” 
Following this service, Miss Belcher of the 


Y. W. C. A. spoke on “Partnership in Brother- 
hood,” emphasizing the need of Christian treat- 
ment of the colored race. 

Dr. Herrick in his address on “Partnership 
in Service” used the hand as a symbol of lov- 
ing service that can never be attained by 
machinery. 

There was a beautiful gathering one after- 
noon on the green campus in front of Kenar- 
din Hall when, after the denominational rallies, 
six lines, led by the girls with banners, marched 
to the stirring words “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” and under the direction of Miss Noble, 
camp leader, formed a great circle about the 
missionaries who, clasping hands, formed an 
inner circle. The sun was not shining that day, 
and under the great quiet of the gray sky the 
missionaries sang “I Love to Tell the Story,” 
and Dr. Barbour spoke and led in prayer. Then 
at the flutter of a handkerchief the chimes of 
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Sage Chapel rang out “Shall We Gather at the 
River.” It seemed as if we were having ¢ 
foretaste of that gathering. 

One evening a great bonfire lighted all the 
grounds with its glorious blaze, and in its light 
the girls formed a circle and sang while a mes: 
sage for the girls of 1928 was buried near a 
large tree. On Saturday evening, while the 
sunset was flaming in the west and mirrored 
in the river, the girls gave a surprise to the 
audience gathered on Round Top. ‘To _ the 
strains of music, Miss Olive Pearson, in white. 
bearing a lighted torch, advanced slowly across 
the plain below, reciting Bible passages about 
the light as she stood in the center of groups whe 
came forward lighting their torches from hers 
and promising to carry the light to others. I 
was a scene that will never be forgotten, fo1 
soon all the young people in the audience hac 
lighted their tapers from the torch bearers, 
and the campus was dotted with lights as they 
marched away, singing “Follow the Gleam,” 

One of the new features this year was the 
student camp council to which two, delegates 
were appointed from each camp. This council 


saw to it that beds were properly made, tents 
put in order, and had charge of special pro- 
the 


grams, like choir 


festivities. 


singing and _ bonfire 
Mrs. H. T. Root. 


The Story of a Woman’s Success 
-President Coolidge suggested to the news: 
paper correspondents some time ago to write 
less about him and more about the Black Hills 
Wonderful as may be the natural resources of 
this region, if the correspondents should go ¢ 
step further and study the people of the Hills 
they would find some remarkable Americar 
products in those far away places. I dare saj 
they would find no more unique character thar 
that of Sarah Bickford, the only woman in the 
world who built, operates, and owns the wate 
works of a city. 

When the first mining camp was opened ir 
Montana, Judge Murphy was sent from Knox 
ville, Tenn., to Virginia City to be its magis 
trate. He took with him a comely little col 
ored girl of sixteen as a maidservant in hi 
family. Stephen KE. Bickford, an Wasterner o 
English and German ancestry, who bad joine 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Prepares men and women for the various religious 
vocations, at home and abroad. In addition to 
standard courses the School is notably equipped 
to afford special training in numerous timely 
subjects, as for example: City and Rural pastor- 
ates, Week-day Church Schools; Ministry in Bud- 
dhist lands; Palestinian archeology (Excavations 
at Mizpah of Benjamin). 


Carefully directed field experience. 
Opportunities for self support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
New and commodious buildings. 
62d year begins August 15, 1927 


HERMAN F, SWARTZ, President 


California is a great place in which to study and live. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opens Sept. 26. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Course 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation wit 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Unive: 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 


WARREN J. Mouuron, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEG| 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, no 
collegemen. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalo 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicas 
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e Western migration in search of adventure, 
et, wooed, and won the dusky maiden from 
e South. Of this union four children were 
mm. At length the father died, and this D ANIEL WEBSTER id 

idow, with four little ones to provide for and Sal ° 
alizing the necessity before her, set about to 


ep the wolf from the door. 
Her husband had purchased a piece of land 


“Who gives to his country an educated Christian citizen, 
serves both God and man forever.” 


| which was a spring. Visualizing the possi- _ This saying is doubly true of the person who gives the world at this time a reli- 
lities of this and near-by springs, Mrs. Bick- gious and social leader for the training of the youth of this and other lands. 
rd, with fine business acumen, purchased More than two score of splendid young men and women who wish to give their 


lives to the moral and religious training of children and youth have applied to Boston 


ore land and built two reservoirs to supply University School of Religious Education and Social Service for tuition scholarships. 


e town with water. ‘Today she owns the aoey are for the vee part children of ministers, missionaries, teachers and other 
3 a Saas religious and social workers whose parents have been unable to save enough money 

ater _works of the little city, consisting of from their small salaries to send their children to college. They are willing to work 

n miles of water mains, supplying 125 cus- nights, mornings, Saturdays and during their vacations for board, room, books, etc., 

mers. She owns an office in the heart of the but they need help for tuition fees and other necessary expenses amounting to $250 
é ' = each per year. Are there not in New England forty laymen or laywomen who will 

ty, and tS one of the largest tax-payers of the send these forty young men and women to college next year? 

unicipality. 4 A note to the dean of this School will bring you specific information about worthy 

Almost every successful American plans at students who will be deprived of training for Christian service unless help is received 

me time in his life to come to New York from interested citizens who are willing to make an investment in the youth of today 

s to save the civilization of tomorrow. 

ity. Mrs. Bickford, one of whose daughters is 

social service in New York and another mar- “Address: Walter S. Athearn, Dean 
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sit to the Metropolis. And although she is 
uch interested in the sights of New York, EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
ie sighs for the foothills of the Rockies, where, 20 Beacon Street, Boston 

‘spite the handicap of sex and color, she has 
irved out a heroic success. She is the only 


Z Interdenominational. 560 students last year 
ylored citizen of her city, and by virtue of her Co-educational. College from 22 different 
and Professional courses. religious bodies. 


erit one of the foremost women of her race. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. H. H. Procror. 


Vhat Our Readers are Thinking 


(Continued from page 148) 

srsity graduate schools, but others believe that 
a subject is to be taught at all there may be 
nditions under which it should be required. 
As to releasing military science instructors 
om the control of the War Department, I can- 
ot see that it is any more necessary, or more 
vasible, than demanding that Oxford exchange 
rofessors be released from their British al- 
giance. Of course William Hale Thompson 
‘ould endorse such a demand. 

The whole tone of these resolutions seems 
> assume, in short, that military instructors 
ze likely to be ‘militaristic’ in spirit, if not 
=deed chauvinistic, which is simply not the 
‘uth. Many of them are among the most con- 
incing advocates of peace. A reserve officer 
uniliar with a large number of the army in- 
tructors said to me he thought practically 
very one of them he knew would gladly endorse 
ne of the Copec resolutions I showed him and, 
or myself, it seems a good deal stronger sort 
f resolution than those we adopted, and much 
Lore likely to help the cause. 

It reads, you remember: ‘We unreservedly 
ondemn and will refuse to support in any way 
war which is undertaken before the matter 
t issue has been submitted to a judicial tri- 
unal, or which is undertaken in defiance of 
ach a tribunal.” If we have the character to 
eally take a resolution like that it will help 
top war, but going up in the air about mili- 
iry science courses making college boys mili- 
iristic is more likely, I fear, to make us ridic- 
lous in the eyes of many thoughtful observers. 
Cambridge, Mass. LAWRENCE R. HOWARD. 
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97th Year 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE : 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS = 


A Home School with Definite Christian Atmosphere 


High School and College preparatory departments 
Special Emphasis: Music, Science, Expression 
Limited enrollment Small Classes Individual Attention 
Supervised athletics—unusual health conditions 
Ideal location in northeastern Ohio near Lake Erie 


For catalogue and other information address 


Rev. F. D. VIEHE, Ph.D. Box D, Austinburg, Ohio 


POOONUSUOOPOOUUOOOQQONNOQOQQOQQCQQ DOQQ 000Q00.00000 0000 
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| Theological Seminary 
H A R T F 0 R D School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. Douctas Macxenzir, President 
Tre Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion serving an inter- 
national constituency. An old institution with history and traditions now housed 
in an entirely new plant of five beautiful stone buildings on spacious campus. Fac- 
ulty of 30 specialists and numerous lecturers. Case Memorial Library of 200,000 
volumes and pamphlets, rich in sources and special collections. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


The American Board Appeal 

The following gifts from individuals for the 
reek of July 21-27 are reported by the Ameri- 
an Board: July 21, 31 gifts, totaling $586; 
aly 22, 21 gifts, totaling $878; July 23, 28 
ifts, totaling $702; July 24, 25 gifts, totaling 
2,541.45; July 26, 24 gifts, totaling $1,281; 
uly 27, 13 gifts, totaling $1,226. The total 
or the week amounted to $7,214.45, from a 
ptal of 142 gifts. The average gift for the 
reek was $50. To date a total of 1,234 gifts, 
mounting to $55,109.59, have been received. 
nother report will appear next week. 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


4. graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 
Affiliated with the University of Chicago. Courses open to men and women. Full 
eatalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President FRANK G. WARD, Dean 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


The Pastor Says: It takes a saint to keep 
rom gossip in a village. 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 

PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


The Waxahachie Young People’s 


Conference 

The Oklahoma-Texas summer conference for 
young people, held in conjunction with the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A., at Waxahachie, 
Texas, July 5-12, was pronounced not only 
better than last year but by some the best we 
have yet had. The attendance of the Congre- 
gational folks was larger than heretofore, the 
regular enrollment reaching 44, short time visi- 
tors bringing the total figure to about 50. A 
rich program of class instruction and lectures, 
music, recreation, and amusement elicited ear- 
nest attention and effort by the student body. 
The fellowship and spirit of the conference 
were beyond praise, and enthusiasm rose to the 
heights of exhilaration. Dr. F. M. Sheldon, as 
teacher of the Conference Bible course, was at 
his best. Classes in the message, program, 
and administrative problems of the church were 
offered by Dr. B. A. Hodges, Dr. A. T. Dewey, 
Mrs. A. B. Haynes, Dr. C. W. Laufer, and 
Mrs. Anna May Hornsby. Mission study was 
given by Miss Mary Moore and. Rey. L. J. 
Marsh, while Bible classes were provided for 
the boys and girls by Rey. and Mrs. G. H. 
Dierlamm, William T. Scott, and Dr. G L. 
Sneed. Dr. L. BH. Smith filled the evening 
hours with unique story lectures of medical 
mission work in Africa, and Dr. S. H. Buell 
of Texarkana gave one lecture. A noteworthy 
feature of the conference was the part taken 
by the young people themselves. Not only were 
they faithful to the teaching program and en- 
thusiastic in the play features of the after- 
noons, but self-expression rose to the occasion 
in several interesting ways. 

The Sunday services with sermons by Dr. 
Buell, the consecration meeting Monday night, 
with volunteers for Christian life service, and 
the closing exercises on Tuesday morning were 
never-to-be-forgotten experiences for those con- 
eerned. Twenty certificates for credit were 
given to Congregational students, and probably 
50 per cent more to Presbyterians, with a few 
diplomas for standard work. The unanimous 
verdict of those present was that the plan of 
a joint Presbyterian and Congregational confer- 
ence should be continued at Waxahachie. 


Iowa Young People Gather at 
Grinnell and Okoboji 


Under the supervision of the department. of 
religious education of the Congregational Con- 
ference of Iowa, two successful young people’s 
assemblies have been held this season. The 
Grinnell. gathering, which followed immediately 
upon the college commencement, made use of 
the college equipment: class rooms, dormitories, 
athletic field, dining room, and swimming pool. 
The second conference was at the Y. W. C. A. 
Camp by the blue waters of beautiful Okoboji 
and served admirably the young people of west- 
ern and northwestern Iowa. 

The two conferences followed pretty much 
the same daily schedule and used substantially 
the same courses of study. The outline for the 
Bible study on “The Appreciation of Jesus” 
was prepared by the conference director, Rev. 
R. J. Montgomery. Elective courses were of- 
fered on “Effective Young People’s Work,” 
“The Story of Our Church,” “Story Telling,” 
“Dramatics,” ‘World Service,” ‘Vocational 
Ideals,’ “Recreational Leadership,” “Young 
People and The Church,” and “How to Live 
with Our Neighbors.” The missionary mes- 


NEWS of the CHURCHES 


sages were presented by Rey. and Mrs, Frank 
Meacham of Chicore, Hast Africa, and by Rey. 
Dlmer Galt of Poutingfu, China; and for the 
homeland by Rey. and Mrs. Rudolph Hertz of 
Hagle Butte, S. D. Rev. H. K. Hawley of 
Ames gave the convocation addresses at Grin- 
nell, and Rey. Walter Spooner of Chicago, at 
Okoboji. These were hours of high challenge 
and inspiration to the young people. 
Recreational and social features came in for 
proper recognition. Mr. W. N. Wentworth, 
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Events to Come 
IsLHS OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FruRHNCD, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 6-20. 
NorTHERN New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 8-15. 


Young People’s Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, Aug. 1-8. 
New York, Blairstown, N. J., July 28-Aug. 6. 


Mippub ATLANTIC District, Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 
6-15. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
July 30-Aug. 15. 
MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTD, 
Aug. 15-22. 
BiBLY STUDIES AT THE NORTHFIBLD Horrn, July 
16-Sept. 2. 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, Aug. 1-8. 
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student pastor at Ames, was song leader at 
both camps and directed the evening enter- 
tainments with marked ability. Rev. W. B. 
Kline of Hmmetsburg supervised all athletics 
and outdoor sports. 

About 250 young people registered for the 
two conferences, the attendance being about 
equally divided between Grinnell and Okoboji. 
The success of the latter conference is in no 
small measure due to the untiring devotion of 
Rey. C. W. Bast of Rock Rapids who, as reg- 
istrar and general promoter of the camp, kept 
this high privilege before the young people of 
western Iowa in such an attractive manner 
as to win deserved praise. 


Florida Young People in 


Summer Camp 

Florida has joined the ranks of regular sum- 
mer conferences. There is no more delightful 
state in the union for such gatherings. This 
year early in June about a hundred young 
people gathered at Camp Immokalee, some 50 
miles out of Jacksonville, for a ten-day session. 
This was the second annual conference repre- 
senting almost every section of the state. 

The moving genius of the camp was Mr. C. 
A. Hoyt, a layman from Jacksonville, who has 
served for several years as chairman of the 
state committee on young people’s work. He 
worked untiringly for the good of this confer- 
ence and conducted a unique Indian woodcraft 
circle every evening and supervised the big 
outdoor barbecue on the last Saturday evening. 
Dr. I. C. Gillette, state superintendent, had 
no conspicuous place on the program but it 
was his broad-minded generalship that brought 
this assembly together. He preached the 


EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


conference sermon and spoke at the cha 
exercises. 

Among the leaders present were Miss O} 
Pearson, secretary of the Church Hxtens 
Boards, Washington, D. C.; Rev. John Sta; 
ton, regional secretary, National Council, We 
ington, D. C.; Rev. H. T. Stock, secretary 
the student and young people’s departm« 


_ Congregational Education Society, Boston; ; 


Dr. B. A. King, of Miami Beach. Rev. M. 
Sweet of Tampa made a splendid dean. Exc 
tionally fine work was done by Rev. C. 
Pusey, pastor of the Orange City Church, 
director of recreation. 5 
There was a fine spirit of comrades 
throughout the conference and ‘practically 
the young people returned to their respect 
churches filled with new ideas and new des: 
to be of service to the local churches. The ¢ 
ference emphasized Bible study, missions. 
study of young people’s problems, pagean 
and clean sports. Reports from pastors 
churches to which the young people retur 
are unusually enthusiastic in their praise 
the practical good wrought by the camp. 


Michigan Young People 
at Olivet College 


Michigan has just closed one of its 
successful summer conferences at Olivet (¢ 
lege. Joined by the young people of India 
the enrollment was about a fifth larger t! 
last year and taxed Shipherd Hall to its 
pacity in caring for the delegates. The exp 
ment of a ten-day conference instead of ei 
days as previously conducted seemed to jus 
itself in the judgment of the student body, 
the increased expense incidental to the lor 
period curtailed the number sent from some 
the churches. An intensive campaign thro 
the spring months to increase the number 
churches represented at the conference | 
fruit, as evidenced by the fact that one tl 
of the churches represented this year had ne 
sent delegates before. Increased effort is be 
devoted to enlarging this number still mx 
and hence to diminishing the size of some 
the delegations, as the capacity of the con 
ence has been about reached. 

As usual the work in dramatics under 
leadership of Mrs. Ray Caldwell proved 
tremely interesting to a large number and 
work of the class was crowned by the pre 
tation of ‘The Consecration of Sir Galah 
towards the end of the conference. Of1 
classes which attracted outstanding inte 
was the work under Rev. Harry Martin 
China in “World Friendship.” The genial 
happy personality of Mr. Martin made a y 
derful impression upon the entire group and 
enthusiastic participation in all that was g 
on won him a warm place in the hearts of 
young people. His enthusiasm led his gr 
of “Ching Nien Whey” to several victo 
in the contests and many a young person ¥ 
away with a new conception of a mission 

Sunday was a day of rich memories, fo: 
the morning church service Mr. Martin sj 
of present-day conditions in China, and in 
afternoon the conference met in its groups 
informal discussion, while in the evening, a 
an address by Dean King of Olivet, the C 
munion was administered by the confer 
leader, Rey. Carl Stackman, assisted by siz 
the young men of the conference serving 
deacons. This service made a wonderful 
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ression upon the group and probably the 
oung men will not soon forget their experience. 
Only three evenings were given over to ad- 
resses, the speakers being Rev. E. W. Bishop 
f Lansing, President Vestling of Olivet, and 
ey. R. J. MacClinchy of Detroit. The other 
yenings were given over to musical programs, 
unts, and dramatics. The conference was un- 
sually rich in musical talent, and under the 
adership of Miss Gertrude Herman one en- 
re program was given by the young people, 
nd one evening the faculty entertained the 
ymnference. The Fourth was celebrated by a 
atriotic service at convocation, a track meet 
1 the afternoon, and the annual stunt night 
| the evening, the student council itself deter- 
ining how the program should be arranged. 


What Is Happening in the 


Hawaiian Churches 

The annual meeting of the Hawaiian Pvan- 
slical Association was held in Kawaiaho 
hurch, June 12-17. Rey. Akaiko Akana was 
oderator and Mr. P. D. Kellett scribe. Some 
' the features of the meeting were the helpful 
ddresses of Rev. ©. R. Erdman, D.D., of 
rinceton Theological Seminary; the presence 
f Dr. H. C. Mason of Seattle, Wash., as offi- 
al delegate of the National Council of the 
engregational Church of America; the inaugu- 
ition of the plan to devote one day of the 
sriod to a conference in charge of the young 
sople; a school of methods for layworkers 
id pastors; and the appointment of a commis- 
on to study the religious situation in our 
smmunities and lay plans for future work. 
he Association will hold its meeting next 
sar at Kahului, Maui. 
‘Two pastors in Hawaii have been honored 
y the degree of Doctor of Divinity this sum- 
er. Philip Allen Swartz of Central Union 
durch, Honolulu, received his degree from 
afayette College, and William J. Thompson of 
é First Foreign Church of Hilo, from the 
oliege of Divine Metaphysics, St. Louis, Mo. 
Preachers in Central Union Church this sum- 
er include Rev. G. A. Johnston-Ross, D.D., of 
aion Theological Seminary, who supplied the 
ipit during July, and Rey. George B. Stewart, 
.D., president emeritus of Auburn Theological 
sminary, who is preaching during August. 
r. Swartz expects to return to his pulpit in 
ptember. 

The corner stone of the Honokaa Union 
hurch was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
Sunday, June 5. Judge S. L. Desha, Jr., 
as the speaker. This church is planned to 
rve the community in various ways. It has 
oglish speaking and Japanese speaking con- 
egations. It is the headquarters of the Boy 
outs of Honokaa and of the public library. 
s social hall will afford the best auditorium 
town. Its chapel is separate from the rest 
the building and will be used exclusively for 
orship. The building is a fitting tribute to 
e work of Rev. and Mrs. Howard N. Smith, 
Whose care the work is being carried on. 
Kawaiahao Church, Honolulu, Rev. Akaiko 
cana, pastor, dedicated its restored building 
June 12 with appropriate ceremonies, after 
ending more than $165,000 on repairs and the 
stallation of a $30,000 pipe organ. This his- 
rie building was made fire and termite proof. 
ie walls of coral were kept intact and the 
ws in which the Hawaiian kings and queens 
‘re accustomed to sit were preserved. The 
urch has a choir of 80 voices, under the 
idership of Miss Lydia Kawaianui. 

The annual song contest of Hawaiian choirs 
is held on June 16 under the auspices of the 
mday School Association of the Hawaiian 
rangelical Association. The contest song was 
itten by Henry Waiau, leader of the Kauai 
orus. The judges’ decision accorded first 
ice to the Haili Choir of Hilo; second to 
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GROCERYMAN 


The New Novel by 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Is God being crowded out of American life? Every man 
and woman, young and old, will want to read this splendid 
story, a powerful successor to Harold Bell Wright’s two 
widely read and greatly loved novels 


“THE SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS” 
and “THE CALLING OF DAN MATTHEWS” 


$2.00 at Booksellers everywhere. 


This is an Appleton Book. 


‘-D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York City 


Classified Wants 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


VACATION PLACES 


Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
Near White House. Tele- 
Address: 1912 “G” St., 


Washington, D. C. 
home for travelers. 
phone, Franklin 1142, 
Northwest. 


The Heights House extends greetings to those 
who have been guests in the past, and solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 
the little hotel within visiting distance of the 
White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 
Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Boarders wanted at Maple Lawn Farm. Bath- 
room, beautiful shade trees, real farm food, a de- 
lightful place for a rest; $15 per week. Chas. E. 
Baker, New Boston, N. H. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber residence. 
An attractive home for a mountain vacation; all 
conveniences, home cooking, reasonable rates, %4 
mile to village. Grand scenery, fishing, golf. 
Arthur H. Furber. 


Washington, D.C, The Stonestep, 2009 I Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage, 
Helephone: Franklin 7345. 


POSITION WANTED 
i 


Farmer: Christian gentleman, desires position 
on farm, or care of lawn or gardens in Dustis, 
or in the area of Sanford, Winter Park or Or- 
lando, Fla. Reliable, can furnish references. Ad- 
dress “R. S.,” The Congregationalist. 

College educated young woman, vrefined and 
cheerful, wishes position as secretary or com- 


panion, in New England. ‘“M.,” The Congregation- 


alist. 

College educated woman, 45, would like posi- 
tion as companion. Good home with only small 
remuneration desired. “M. F.,’ The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted: Two cooks, meat and pastry, for 
family of 75. If interested, write Matron, Rogers’ 
Hall, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

TEACHERS WANTED 

Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

SUPPLY PASTOR 
Supply—On Sundays. Graduate in Theology, 


Yale B.A., M.A. Address “B. D.,” The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational minister, age 36, graduated and 
ordained 1921, good record, wide experience, and 
well equipped in modern methods (church pro- 
grams, etc.), desires church promising results 
for hard work, particularly among the young. 
COP NEM YE Congregationalist. 


Ordained Congregational minister, considered 
extra good preacher and organizer, desires change 
by Noy. 1. Needs $1800 and house. References, 
“—L. D.,” The Congregationalist. 


LITERARY 
NS 
Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ES 


Wanted—Copies of the Pilgrim Hymnal. Copy- 
right 1904. Noyes & Ziegler, editors. Write 
Norma Libby, Gorham, N. H. 


SS 


Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Dlizabeth Merriam, Beach St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive Jobn’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,’ ‘Cost of Freedom,” ‘Life 
of Christ,” “Moses,” “Joseph,” “Esther,” ‘‘Paul,’’ 
“Boy Scouts,’ “Ben Hur,” ‘Other Wise Man,” 
“Quo Vadis,” ‘‘Passion Play,’ “Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Bell and Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Billy Sunday,’ “In His Steps,” “Yellowstone 
National Park.’ Numerous Pvangelistic Sermons 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order. Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston, 


Assortment—Don’t over- 
Everybody buys boxed 
ecards. We manufac- 
finest quality at very 


Christmas Card Box 
look this opportunity. 
assortments of Christmas 
ture assortments of the 
low prices for agents to sell at a large profit. 
Start taking orders early. Write today for in- 
formation and prices. Colonial Beauty Line, 395 
Dwight Street, Box C, Springfield, Mass. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Blizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold. Correspondence with hospitals invited. 


At Your Service—to help you buy or sell, 
Say 1r In THE 


get help or find a position. 
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Kawaiahao Choir; third 
fourth to Maui Chorus. Molokai and Waikane 
also took part. The singing this year was of 
very high order, and the work of the Haili 
Choir showed exceptional merit. 


to Kauai Chorus; 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Rey. Warren Prince Landers 
Closes Service at Milton, Mass. 

On August 1 Rev. Warren Prince Landers 
concluded his pastorate of nearly five years at 
Hast Church, Milton, Mass. During this time 
the community has greatly increased in popula- 
tion, the church school doubled, and 140 have 
been received into membership. From October 
through Haster the church has maintained a 
notable, educational evening program, addressed 
by many distinguished speakers. The organized 
life of the parish has been strengthened and a 
parsonage mortgage of $2,500 removed. Mr. 
Landers has regularly contributed to these col- 
umns and to daily papers and other religious 
press. He has published two brochures of 
verse. His local interests have been evident 
in a variety of ways: in 1926 he was sponsor 
for the centennial of the First American Rail- 
way. Other lines of service have been through 
addresses to numerous patriotic, civic, and 
fraternal groups in Boston and vicinity. With 
his family he has now moved to 34 Larchmont 
Street, Dorchester, and will be available for 
pulpit and pastoral service. He _ is president 
of the Suffolk South Association of ministers 
and chaplain of several Masonic bodies. 


Massachusetts Church Celebrates 200th Year 
On Sunday morning, July 38, an ‘“old-fash- 
ioned” service commemorating its 200th anni- 
versary was held by the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church at Groveland, Mass. As far as 
possible a service of 200 years ago was repro- 
duced, the men and women being seated on op- 
posite sides of the auditorium, young men and 
maidens on opposite sides of the pulpit, facing 
each other, the deacons occupying seats in front 
of the puplit, facing the congregation, and the 
tithing man ina similar position, except when he 
was on duty. The hymns were sung without in- 
strumental aid, and were “‘lined out,’ the con- 
gregation turning each time to face the choir in 
the gallery. The choir, a large chorus led by 
a “precentor,’ sang “the psalm tunes” of ye 
olden days. No flowers were used to adorn the 
pulpit. The pastor, Rev. Frank Crook, preached 
an historical sermon. He was assisted in the 


First Aid for 
Whooping Cough 


Mother, just rub 
Roche’s Embrocation 
on your child’s chest 
zy and see the quick re- 
lief it brings. 
~ Very soon it loosens 
p a! the phlegm and over- 
comes congestion. Once you have 
learned its value, you will never be 
without it for emergencies. 

Sold by All Druggists or 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Proprietors 


Sie 
ic 


i 4 
olden 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Samples 
tecaof Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 
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service by Rey. Bernard Copping, Baltimore, 
Md., a former pastor, and Rev. W. W. Locke, 
a Groveland resident and pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church, Lawrence, Mass. <A drum, in- 
stead of the church bell, called the people 
together. Following this service a brief out- 
door service was held at the site of the first 
meetinghouse near-by. 

Late Sunday afternoon a Communion service 
was held, with Rey. Bernard Copping officiat- 
ing. Then, as the day was dying in the west, 
the congregation went to “God’s Acre,’ as the 
cemetery was called in olden times, where the 
pastor conducted a service of remembrance 
near the grave of the first pastor of the church, 
Rey. William Balch. Rev. G. E. Cary, Rev. 
Archibald Cullens, and Mr. William B. Ladd 
assisted in this service. 

The closing event of the anniversary cele- 
bration was the historical pageant, “The Spirit 


Bell cast by Paul Revere and now hang- 
ing in the church at Groveland, Mass. 


of the Church,’ written by Mrs. Ethel C. 
Mitchell and presented at ‘‘The Pines” grove, 
a natural amphitheater. 

The Groveland church is justly proud of the 
fact that in its tower hangs one of the few 
church bells now existing cast by Paul Revere 
of Revolutionary fame. Running round the 
bell near the dome is this inscription: “The 
living to the church I call, and to the grave 
I summon all.” Just beneath on one side is 
this: ‘‘Revere, 1795.” In that year the bell 
was purchased and hung, and until 1855, in 
addition to being used on Sundays to call the 
people to worship, it was rung every day at 12 
and as a curfew at 9 in the evening. It was also 
rung on all publie days, on all occasions of spe- 
cial joy or thanksgiving and was solemnly tolled 
on oceasions of great sorrow. For more than a 
century and a quarter it has taken its part in the 
joys and sorrows, not only of the town but also 
of the whole nation. It helped to make known 
the death of the first president, George Washing- 
ton; the declaring of peace in 1815; the exe- 
cution of John Brown, Dec. 2, 1859; the death 
of Rev. Gardner B. Perry, D.D., a beloved 
pastor, two weeks later; the end of the Civil 
War in 1865, and but a few days Jater the 
assassination of President Lincoln; the death 
of Pres. James A. Garfield in 1881; and, in 
later years, the signing of the Armistice, Nov. 
11, 1918. 

The church, in whose behalf this bell has so 
often and so eloquently spoken, enters upon the 
third century of its history with renewed faith 
and courage. Well equipped, well organized, 
with a membership of over 200, and led by an 
efficient and faithful minister, its future is 
bright with promise. 
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Pilgrimage to Rockingham, Vermont 

The 21st annual pilgrimage to the Old Roel 
ingham Meetinghouse, Rockingham, Vt., wi 
take place on Sunday, August 7. The servic 
will be held at 3.30 o’clock in the afternoo1 
Hon. BE. S. Brigham, a member of Congress, wi 
give the address and Rev. J. N. Pierce ¢ 
Washington, D. C., will deliver the sermor 
This service is sponsored by the Old Rockin; 
ham Association, an organization composed ¢ 
present and former residents of Rockingha1 
and surrounding communities. Many Congre 
gationalists are included in its membership. 


Corner Stone Laying at Wayland, Mass. 

On Sunday, July 24, the members an 
friends of the Congregational church of Way 
land, Mass., met together to lay the corne 
stone of the new house of worship. The los 
of the church building by fire in 1922 was 
serious blow, but through the faith and energ 
of the few members of the church the buildin 
fund has steadily increased until, ae sum 0 
$19,000 is in the bank or pledged. The Sunda 
afternoon was pleasant, fortunately, and 
large number were present to help make th 
occasion memorable. The corner stone take 
from the foundation of the old building wa 
carved with the dates 1828-1927. Next yea 
the church observes is 100th anniversary. Th 
Invocation was offered by the pastor, Rey 
E. C. Whiting. The responsive service wa 
read by Rey. H. E. Leach of the Methodis 
church, Cochituate. Deacons Samuel Russe 
and Lewis Buoncore, also W. 8S. Lovell, Arch: 
tect Hdwin Goodell, Gertrude I. Cameron, an 
J. T. Wheeler assisted the pastor in the layin 
of the corner stone. Miss Margaret Wheele 
read a list of documents, such as a history ¢ 
the church, membership, officers, ete, to b 
placed in the stone. Rev. Thomas Street o 
Detroit and South Sudbury offered the praye 
of dedication and Rev. F. H. Page, presiden 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Societ; 
gave a most appropriate and helpful addres: 
The church is looking forward with joy to th 
completion of the new building. 


Florida Ministers to Have Fall Conference 


Something new in the way of conferences fo 
ministers is being planned by Dr. E. C. Gillett 
superintendent of the Florida Association. Th 
plan is to hold a three-day retreat early i 
September at Rollins College, Winter Parl 
All kinds of themes in which ministers are i 
terested will be discussed in seminar fashio 
under able leadership. The purpose of tk 
retreat is to afford the ministers of the stat 
a better chance to become acquainted, to e1 
courage spiritual values, and to discuss tk 
problems common to Florida churches. Wnoug 
ministers have agreed to attend the meeting | 
assure its success. 


Observes Seventieth Anniversary 

The First Church of Sterling, Ill., celebrate 
its TOth anniversary on June 21 this year. © 
was founded in 1857. Following the annive 
sary dinner at which a huge birthday eal 
with 70 lighted candles was a special featur 
a carefully prepared historical program w: 
carried out. 

The history of the church was taken up | 
decades. As each decade was presented, son 
one who had joined the church during th 
period stepped forward and lighted one of t! 
seven candles which, in a handsome seve 
branched candelabra, occupied a central pla 
before the altar. The first one was lighted | 
a daughter of a charter member who unit 
with the church in 1863. 

When all were lighted the pastor gave a bri 
address on “The Forward Look’ and f 
youngest member of the church lit the sing 
candle which represented the future. The co 
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regation, standing, renewed their vows of al- 
giance to Christ and the church. 

The following evening the people came to- 
sather again for a sermon by a former pastor 
nd to hear letters read from many former 
embers. This was followed by a social hour 
1 the parlors. 

On Sunday morning the raneter presented 
mecisely the story of the Christian Church 
‘om the time of the Apostles to the landing of 
1e Pilgrims, and the local church was greatly 
lessed by the reception into membership of 
sveral adults and the baptism of many babies 
ith water brought by a member from the 
iver Jordan. The celebration closed with a 
ne musical service in the evening. 

The pastor, Rev. C. A. Glover, presided at all 
le services, weaving into them an atmosphere 
f thankfulness and inspiration. The litany 
repared by him and used at different times 
as noticeably appropriate. 


nmitarians and Congregationalists 
Jorship Together 
The congregations of the First Congrega- 
onal and the First Unitarian Churches of 
an Jose, Cal., are uniting for the three months 
- the summer. Upon learning that the Uni- 
ivians were without a church home because 
f extensive repairs being made upon their 
uilding, the Congregational body extended an 
ivitation to them to unite their schools and 
vurches for the summer months. The invi- 
tion was eagerly accepted and the two pastors 
re sharing in the preaching, conducting several 
‘rvices together, then each preaching while the 
her enjoys a vacation. Dr. W. I. Lawrance, 
brother of the late Dr. Marian Lawrance, and 
x many years the head of the Unitarian edu- 
‘tional work, is the Unitarian pastor. Rev. 
W. Morrison is pastor of the Congrega- 
onal church. 


ev. A. E. Gregory Goes to 

‘aukesha, Wis. 

Kansas Congregationalism has lost one of her 
1est workers and most capable preachers in 
e going of Rev. A. E. Gregory to First 
aurch, Waukesha, Wis. Mr. Gregory’s nine 
‘ars in the old First Church at Topeka were 
uitful in the largest and best ways. 

His tireless efforts on behalf of the local con- 
egation produced results. Every year a sub- 
antial number of people united with the 
urch. The property was greatly improved, 
cluding the installation of an organ costing 
2,000. Under difficult circumstances Mr. 
regory carried on an aggressive and successful 
ork among the young people of the church. 


A practical and easy method of 
gaining the willing attendance 
of young people and children 
at the preaching service. 
Write For INFORMATION 
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10 Summer Street Worcester, Mass. 


BA LOVTICONS 
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lanter: Z slides, 
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BAUSCH & LOMBOPTICALCO,, 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 
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THE PILGRIM PRESS 
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19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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In Topeka, he occupied a large and im- 
portant place. He was counted by many the 
strongest preacher in the city, and his services 
were constantly in demand for special occasions 
of all kinds. His community Bible class, the 
first and only real community class in the city, 
meeting weekly at the Y. W. C. A. building, in- 
creased in attendance and interest from the day 
of its beginnings. Dr. Gregory was a fearless 
preacher of righteousness and his stand on all 
social and industrial questions was unequivocal. 

Dr. Gregory served the State Conference as 
moderator, as a member of the board of direc- 
tors, and on important committees. His most 
distinctive service being that of steadily and 
quietly supporting every forward movement of 
the Conference and the fellowship at large. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Cartson, A. §., Plymouth, Toledo, O., to Huron, 
S. D. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 
HIGGINBOTHAM, J. H., associate pastor, Pico 
Heights and Hyde Park, Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Willowbrook. Accepts. 
Sanpurs, J. F., New South Wales, 
Heights, San Diego, Cal. At work. 
SarGpnt, J. H., Shelburne Falls, Mass., to High- 
land, Lowell. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 


to Logan 


Toku, K., to Japanese Union, Los Angeles, Cal. 
At work. 
Resignations 
CiemM, W. H., Fellowship, Chicago, Ill. 


Lewis, W. H., Wyanet, Ill. Effective July 1. 

MacManHon, E. 1T., North Wilshire, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Effective Sept. 1. 

NewMan, W. I., Ocean Beach, Cal. 

Reap, Miss Marrua, Tehachapi, Cal. 

Srorrzen, F. J., San Ysidro, Cal. 

Wawpron, G. B., Mounds, Ill. 

Wricut, T. H., Lawndale, Cal. Effective Aug. 15. 
To continue studies at University of California. 


Personals 


Rev. and Mrs. Omar J. Flugum, who have been 
carrying on the work at Kauluwela Church and 
Settlement, Hawaii, have been obliged to give up 
the work on account of Mrs. Flugum’s health. 
They returned to the Mainland on June 25. 


Rey. Henry McKenzie, on the anniversary of his 
first year as pastor of Compton Hill Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., was given a reception and banquet 
and presented with a gold watch and Masonic 
charm. The church also voted $5,000 for interior 
decorations and improvements, to be carried out 
during the summer. Compton Hill has rapidly ad- 
vanced under the leadership of Mr. McKenzie and 
will entertain the State Conference in 1928. 


Rey. C. BE. Goddard of Sheffield, Ill, has just 
been granted the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
by the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. His 
thesis was on “The Origin of the Semitic 
Alphabet,” and represented two years of research 
in the earliest inscriptions of 22 languages. The 
Edinburgh authorities pronounce it a very valu- 
able contribution to the field of scholarship. 

Dr. Goddard won in competition a $1,600 fellow- 
ship in Old Testament work while in the seminary, 
and with this he went to Scotland to study. In 
addition he spent some time in travel, going to 
Palestine, Syria, and Egypt as a delegate to the 


International Archeological Congress in April, 
1926. Dr. Goddard has just completed his first 
year at Sheffield. 

Rey. Oliver Huckel, pastor of Second Church, 


Greenwich, Ct., has been elected president of the 
Congregational Club of New York City and vicin- 


ity. This club holds monthly meetings at Hotel 
McAlpin with dinner and addresses, During the 


past year Dr. Huckel served as moderator of the 
Connecticut Association of Churches, 


Rev. and Mrs. R. M. Pratt were honored by 
church and city on their leaving the pastorate of 
First, East Chicago, Ind., for East Lansing, Mich. 
At a largely attended reception, men and women 
of First and other churches spoke words of com- 
mendation and a substantial check was presented. 
The Kiwanis Club presented a mantel clock and 
silver candlesticks. Mrs. Pratt received the Thanks 
Badge of the Girl Scouts from the 


local council. | 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sivty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


POND—At Upper Montclair, N. J., on Monday 
evening, July 25, 1927, Lucy A, widow of Abel 
Pond, in her ninety- third year. Funeral sery- 
ices were held at Upper Montclair on Wednes- 
day morning. Interment in Lake Grove Ceme- 
tery, Holliston, Mass., on Thursday morning, 
at ten o’clock. 


MRS. ELIZABETH S. ROSCOE 


Mrs. Flizabeth S. Roscoe, wife of the late Rev. 
Tom Roscoe, died recently at Medford, Mass. 
Mrs. Roscoe was the mother of Mrs. O. D. Fisher 
whose husband is pastor of the church at Sutton, 
Mass.; of Rev. H. Gertrude Coe, a Congregational 
pastor living in Wolcott, Ct.; and of Albert 
Roscoe, manager of the Massachusetts Bible 
Society. She was a native of Leeds, England, 
coming to America in 1885. The funeral service 
was held at the home of her son in Medford. 


REV. THOMAS H. VINCENT 


Rev. Thomas H. Vincent, recent pastor of the 
Turners Falls Church, Mass., died suddenly at 
Forestville, Ct., on June 18. He was born in 
Camborne, England, February 5, 1865, and came to 
this country when he was two and one-half years 
of age. His parents located in Meriden, Ct. He 
received his education in the schools of that city 
and Wesleyan Academy, Mass., Drew Theological 


Seminary, and Boston University. He held 
pastorates at Marshfield Hills, East Orleans, 
Southampton, North Weymouth, Webster and 


Turners Falls, Mass., and Guilford and Northford, 
Ct. He was ordained to the Congregational min- 
istry at Marshfield Hills in 1888 and was married 
on May 1, 1888, to Miss Sarah A. Goodrich of 
Rocky Hill, Ct., who survives him. 
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Commission on Men’s Work 


i 4 t E. Lewis, 
Chairman, Mr. Rober a ail A., Cleveland, 0. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 

Associate Moderator, Hon. William BH. Sweet 

Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 

oe Executive Committee, Judge Jobn H. 
erry 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E. Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


Corporation for the National Council Phe Filgrim| Memorial. Eand 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 

Associate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 

Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
ev. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 


19 South La Salle St., Chicago, II1., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 


do its work. Pension roll, 


ure upon the income of invested funds. 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


The income supplements the 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
Bequests 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 

Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 

Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 


This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches, 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rey. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 


1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Ohairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 


2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Bev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 


Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rev. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam BH. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 


Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel BH. BHmerson, Rev. Hrnest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 

Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 

Candidate Secretary, Rev. J. Kingsley Birge 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Warvey L. 
Meeken ‘ 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Blizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including : 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Hastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 

Church Building Secretary 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 

Secretaries, 

Rey. William W. Leete, 

Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments: 
City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 


Woman’s Department 


Program 

Education, 
aids 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christi 
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Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M 
Kingsley ; 

Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 

These Societies carry on a wide range of hom 
missionary activities both directly and throug! 
co-operating states. They establish church schools 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sur 
port of their ministers, and assist in church an 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given towar 
the erection of over a hundred church edifice 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York Git 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Edite 


Rey. George L. Cady, 

Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 

Miss Lucy B. Crain, 

Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, - 

George N. White, k Alumni Secretar 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicag 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Wo! 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer 3 
Rey. Alfred Lawless, Supt. Southern Church Wor 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, G 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Wor 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boste 
Educational and church work in the Sout 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the We 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in Ne 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and, Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
Rev. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adu 


Educati 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Wo: 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, I 
Denominational Religious Educati 
including Social Service, Missiona 
Student and Young People’s Wor 
Ministerial Students, University Pastor 


Executive Secretarie 


Associate Secretarie 


Directs 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATIOI 


FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, I 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasur 
} 123 W. Monroe St., Chica 
Established by the National Council to ma 
available for the colleges the resources of t 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of | 
denomination for the publication and distribut: 
of The Congregationalist, church school equ 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teache 
magazines, children’s and young people’s wee 
papers, and books for home and church use, w 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Mana 
Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Oongregationa 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoOMn MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massac 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soci 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditio 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. F 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'r 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

BoarpD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachuset 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, | 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Bee 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. BH. Hm 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

CONGRECATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOC! 
or MASSACHUSEDTS. President, Mrs. Elbert 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregati 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massa 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union econt 
their legal existence in order to care for ft 
which cannot be legally transferred and to 
ceive legacies written in the name of these org 
zations. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
» Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
K} Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


ncorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


Boston 
seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
n 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
*Yhurches of New England 
n its practical, social and 
eligious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
‘t., Boston, and at Vine- 
rard Haven, and Reading 
ftooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
‘he Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
eading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
int, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ng facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
‘ontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
jent, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
ienry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore BE. 
susfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
reas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Dxec. 
em., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
etional House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oF Bos- 
on and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
stablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
ational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
md its suburbs. Samuel sheree Pres, “-3G5 3B): 
Selsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
suilding, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tub FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Jinisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
ributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Hifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
endent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
ongregational House, Hartford. 


THH Missionary Socipry or CONNECTICUT, a 
onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
nd pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
herrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
a Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
rd. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
onal and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
97 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
om New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHN B. CatvertT, D.D., President; GnorcGr 
MNDY WeHestpr, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PinnzEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


ew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


niiadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
Aintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ral districts of the country. Publishes and 
rculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
| churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
mm work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
ipported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ited Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ived. Contributions and communications rela- 
re to work in any part of the country may be 
it to the New England office. 
Horackh G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 135) 
sociologist, who is a trained investigator, went 
‘through West Madison Street and adjacent 
| back alleys on a recent Sunday afternoon to 
see how many drunks he could find. This 
region in saloon days was crowded with the 
derelicts of the liquor trade, the rendezvous of 
hundreds of “bar-flies,”’ Two trips revealed 
the district to be sober. His experience was 
practically the same as the one related in the 
Literary Digest of July 16. In this a visitor 
to Florida tells what he found there in a round 
of visits. It is apparent that the metropolitan 
newspapers have deceived some of the very 
elect about the evils of prohibition. 


ATI, 


Rae Aimee Goes Home 

Aimee’s followers do not intend to loan her 
to Chicago permanently. They sent for her to 
return the other day and she has gone, and her 
going has brought little sorrow to our city. 
She came at an unfortunate time for her cause. 
Joe Powers by sitting on a flag-pole was occu- 
pying the attention of Aimee’s sort and she 
couldn’t get her crowd. The newspaper re- 
ports about Aimee’s invitation to speak at Zion 
were inaccurate. She did. speak at Zion but 
not on the invitation of Voliva. She spoke as 
a competitor of his—the ‘‘queen fakir,”’ as some 
would think, versus the “King Fakir.” 

The sequel of this was the banishment by 
Voliva from the Colony Hotel at Zion of Joseph 
Danks, 60 years of age and blind. His sole 
offense it seems was attendance upon Aimee’s 
meeting. Danks has been a member of Zion 
since the days of Dowie. Wouldn’t it be 
a satisfaction to some pastors if they could get 
rid of the disloyal as easily as Voliva rid him- 
self of Danks? 

Spokane, Wash., R. 

July 21, 1927. 


RISIBLES 


“In your sermon you spoke of a baby as a 
new wave on the ocean of life,” remarked Mr. 
Younghusband. 

“Quite so,’ replied the clergyman. 
etical figure of speech.” 

“Don’t you think,’ suggested the harassed 
member of his flock, “that a fresh squall would 
hit the mark better ?’’—Jdeas. 


Wi. G. 


oA po- 


Son—‘Do you know why that man carries 
an umbrella, dad?” 

Dad—“‘No, why ?”’ 

Son—‘“‘Because it can’t 
Advocate. 


walk.’”’—ethodist 


When Noah sailed the ocean blue 
He had his troubles same as you— 
For days and days he drove the ark 
. Before he found a place to park. 
—The Recorder. 


Simple Sam, innocent and harmless, lived a 
solitary life at the edge of town. One evening 
he came tramping along Main Street carrying 
a red lantern, 

“What are you doin’ with a 
Sam?” asked a bystander. 

“JT just picked it up. Some fool left it by a 
hole in the street.”—Sunshine. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman, 


red lantern, 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer. 
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Let Us Work Together 


UR staff of Editors and Writers is trying to 

make the best Church and Home Journal that 
they can make. If you do not like the way they do 
it, tell us at once why and how to do better. If 
you do like the results, please tell your friends, and 
help them to subscribe. Remember that this is 
your Church and Home Journal and the Journal 
of all the other Congregationalists in the United 
States. It is our one and only national weekly 
organ. It unites our fellowship; it keeps us in- 
formed about what Congregationalists are doing 
and how; it gives us the best thought of the Chris- 
tian leaders, and straightforward Christian inter- 
pretation of current events; it gives us comfort and 
inspiration in the Christian life. 


You will serve your friends, your church, and 
our fellowship by passing the word along. Let us 
work together for more readers of 
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Five of the Original Organizers of the Anti-Saloon League 


The five surviving members of the twelve original organizers of the Anti- 
Saloon League, taken on the steps of the Old Spear Library, Oberlin 
College, in which the organization was founded thirty-four years ago, the 
anniversary being held at this time, as the building is to be demolished 
during the summer. The five surviving members, from left to right, are: 
Azariah Root, Librarian of Oberlin College Library; A. G. Comings, book- 
seller, of Oberlin, former State Senator; Howard Russell, Superintendent 
of the Antt-Saloon League, Westerville, Ohio; Dr. Henry M. Tenney, 
Pastor-Emeritus of the Second Congregational Church, Oberlin, now of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; and J. T. Henderson, President of the Oberlin 
Business College, Oberlin. 


A MEMORIAL TO GEORGE WHITEFIELD 


By Rev. Albert D. Belden 


copy 


Tue Hope OF THE FUTURE IN INDIA 
Latest Arrivals in Mission Hospital 


MEN AND WOMEN! 


In America 


You Have Schools, Colleges, Churches, Doctors! 


Be true Internationalists and continue to support your schools, 
colleges, churches and hospitals in India, China, Japan, Turkey, 
Philippines, Mexico and Africa. 


Your American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
is depending upon you to stand by with your prayerful in- 
terest, loyalty and gifts at this time of critical need. 


State Presidents of Women’s Missionary Organizations 


Mrs. E. B. ALLEN, Southern California Mrs. WARNER JAMES, New York 
Mrs. L. O. Bairp, Washington Mrs. LoweLL E. JEPSON, Minnesota 
Mrs. JAMES W. BIxLER, New Hampshire Mrs. Ropert E. LEwIs, Ohio 

Mrs. CLARENCE J. CHANDLER, Michigan Mrs. B. J. NEWMAN, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Ropert C. CHAPIN, Wisconsin Mrs. JOHN F. THOMPSON, Maine 
Mrs. JOHN B. GONZALES, Kansas Mrs. W. H. THRALL, South Dakota 
Mrs. Evpert A. Harvey, Massachusetts Mrs. E. M. WHITING, Iowa 


Make checks payable to F. A. GASKINS, Treasurer, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


The Knight’s Prayer 


“TINEACH us, good Lord, to serve thee as thou deservest 

—to give and not to count the. cost; to fight and not 
to heed the wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to 
labor and to ask for no reward save that of knowing that 
we do thy will.” 


“Peace Dale’”—A Well-Named Village 


N the last Sunday in July the Editor was the guest 
of the Congregational Church in Peace Dale, R. L., 
of which the pastor is Rev. Carl D. Skillin. In the hope 
of interesting some of the thousands of summer tourists 
who pass near this village in journeying the shore road 
from New York, New Haven, and New London, to Boston, 


_or who happen to visit Narragansett Pier, only a few miles 


away, we should like to say a word regarding this remark- 
able place. Here a great knitting mill which has been the 
mainstay of the economic and industrial life of the 
community is found in an idyllic setting which even 
Ruskin might have approved. The church near-by is so 
quaintly beautiful that it might have been transported 
from an Old World village, and the whole environment 
is one of verdure, foliage, and flowers. Nor has Nature 
alone been made to enrich the life of the community. Art, 
also, in the vision of those who have combined life’s eco- 
nomic processes with a sense of life’s deeper privileges 
and values, has been made to render its contribution. 

Leaving the village toward Narragansett one sees from 
the road a beautiful bronze monument with a figure that 
looks like an artist at his easel. Coming closer, this 
is found to be a youth of serious aspect weaving at a loom, 
while behind him stand the figures of Life and Death. 
The whole is beautifully conceived and executed, simple, 
dignified, and above all so thoroughly appropriate to the 
life-work that it memorializes. When one thinks of the 
ugly and atrocious things that mar so many village 
greens, and of the sordid and vainglorious monuments, 
expensive in their crudeness, with which wealth often 
perpetuates its visionless existence, one appreciates the 
worth and meaning of this memorial at Peace Dale. 

A member of the party remarked how beautiful it 
was. “It ought to be,” said the Editor, for he had 
noticed in an inconspicuous place the name of the sculp- 


tor, D. C. French. The name and fame of a sculptor do 
not, of course, always guarantee greatness in his work, 
but if French had done nothing but this Peace Dale work, 
executed in 1919, he would have revealed his power. The 
memorial, it should be added, is to “a father and his 
sons: Rowland Hazard, 1829-1898; Rowland Gibson 
Hazard, 1855-1918; and Frederick Rowland Hazard, 
1858-1917.” The monument bears across the top the in- 
scription: Life spins the thread; Time weaves the pat- 
tern God designed; the fabric of the stuff He leaves to 
men of noble mind. 


Should Martial Hymns Be Eliminated ? 


UR friend John Barnes Pratt of A. S. Barnes and 

Company presents to The Congregationalist a ques- 
tion which we should like to pass on to our readers. The 
problem can best be expressed by printing Mr. Pratt’s 
letter which is as follows: 

A question has recently arisen in educational circles 
which affects several of our widely used hymns. The 
point was made that since hymns used in worship mold 
as well as express the thought and feeling of youth, we 
should cease using hymns which glorify war and _ pic-- 
ture Christian living under the imagery of war as a 
basic activity. Specifically, the use of three hymns was 
criticized as being out of harmony with Jesus’ attitude 
toward life: The Son of God goes forth to war a kingly 
crown to gain; Onward Christian Soldiers, marching as 
to war; Stand up, Stand up for Jesus, ye Soldiers of the 
Cross. 

In this gathering the struggle for righteousness within 
and without was not questioned, and such hymns as Fight 
the good fight were justified. 

In your judgment is the criticism justified? Is the 
Church really an army as we have come to think of an 
army? Has the time come to revaluate the martial hymns 
and to make substitutions for the three hymns mentioned 
in worship services for youth? 


A Question of Direction 


E may be that the psychological impressions of such 

hymns are different from what has been intended and 
that in an age when the war spirit is imperiling the 
whole future of civilization reconsideration of the use 
of martial language and symbols is advisable, but reflec- 
tion will remind us that if we begin with the hymns we 
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must go a great deal farther. We must revise much of 
the language and symbolism of the New Testament, and 
we must avoid common usages of English speech that are 
spontaneous and natural. Can we, in fact, avoid such 
expressions as “battling with the elements,” “fighting 
the winds and waves,” etc.? Can we get away from the 
idea of struggle, warfare, conflict, in the contrast of 
truth and error, of right against wrong? Is there any 
special gain in getting away from that symbolism? Are 
not these factors of conflict and warfare inevitable in 
moral and spiritual life? Is not the martial spirit deeply 
rooted in human nature itself? And is not the Christian 
problem in relation to this as in relation to other in- 
stincts, faculties, and capacities of human nature not to 
suppress it, but to give it the right direction? When 
young people sing about going forth to war in the name, 
spirit, and army of Christ will their lives tell less in the 
struggle for peace if Christ as the Prince of Peace be a 
reality to them and they understand that they are fight- 
ing in a real war against war? When Christian “soldiers” 
are urged to move “onward” is their goal less one of 
peace because they are marching “as to war,’ not in 
material conflict, but in sacrifice and service for Christ? 
Is it better to lie down, or sit, or dream, for Jesus than 
to stand up for him as soldiers of the Cross? Is not the 
supreme task of religion and the Church to quicken in 
men and women in the cause of Christ precisely the sort 
of capacity even for the “last sacrifice” which we have 
seen placed at the service of the State in times of war? 
The real need is not to destroy that martial spirit but 
to bring it under the domination of the Christ spirit. 

We vote with both hands for the elimination from the 
hymn books of all that is vindictive, vainglorious, par- 
tisan, and Pharisaic; but we vote against tampering with 
hymns of good spirit and sound purpose simply because 
they are expressed in a symbolism of warfare. There 
are such things as a holy war and a Christian warrior. 
Happy is he who knows the meaning of fighting with 
Christian weapons in a good cause. 

Our peace education must strike deeper than the pro- 
posal to abolish such hymns as those cited. There can 
be no fear of their wrong influence upon those who are 
properly trained in the knowledge of Christ, and there 
is profound need of emphasizing the fact that the service 
of Christ demands as complete and effectual loyalty, sac- 
rifice, and devotion as the soldier has been taught to 
render in the name of patriotism. It is a matter, not of 
destroying, but of fulfilling. 


If Lindbergh Had Failed 


RDINARILY mere suppositions are valueless and 
irritating, but there is a real lesson in considering 
the alternative, tf Lindbergh had failed. 

When the lone pilot quietly and unostentatiously left 
New York, while others were still waiting for favorable 
weather and engaged in elaborate preparations, probably 
very few of those who are now commending his nerve, 
capacity, and courage really believed that the young 
aviator would actually reach Paris. They hoped at best 
that so brave a young man, whatever befell him, would 
escape with his life; and even the most hopeful hardly 
expected a precise and ideal landing in Le Bourget Field 
at the exact goal of the pioneer flight. The fact is that 
despite their admiration for his venturesomeness, the 
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great majority associated with Lindbergh reckless folly, 
as well as fine courage. Had he not, in fact, already 
been dubbed “the flying fool’? 

In the great burst of rejoicing at the young man’s 
achievement all these things were forgotten. ‘The sub- 
stantial moral qualities of Lindbergh became so quickly 
apparent in the hour of a triumph that tested his soul 
as much as his flight had tested his physical courage 
and endurance, that the nation promptly went wild over 
its new hero. It is wildness of enthusiasm of which 
the nation has no reason to feel ashamed. Lindbergh 
has evoked the expression of much that is noblest and 
best in the life of the American people, and it will be 
well if these latent capacities of moral valuation and 
of hero worship find new and true expression. 

But in this day, when the nation is sharing the young 
aviator’s glory, let us not forget the alternative. Would 
Lindbergh’s attempted fight have been reckless folly:had 
he failed? In the consideration of that question we may 


‘well be reminded that the great achievements of life are 


not dissociated from great risks which, to cautious people, 
and to those who have made “safety first” their moral 
and spiritual motto, will always seem reckless folly. 

If the whole truth were known, we should probably 
find that in nothing has the progress of the Church and 
of religion suffered so much as in that unduly cautious 
temper, which, with its regard for orthodoxy and au- 
thority, has hedged religious enthusiasm and experience 
with almost unsurmountable barriers and safeguards. 
The result, too often, has been not the preservation of 
truth and the triumph of love and righteousness, but the 
crystallization of ideas into errors that have been cor- 
rected only with disruption and disaster. Truth itself 
needs wings for its preservation. It is in the outlets 
for life that life finds its truest safety. 

The willingness to take risks involves the possibility 
of loss. It was this, perhaps, that Jesus had in mind 
when he spoke of the man who would save his life as 
losing it, and the man who was willing to lose his life ~ 
as finding it. And in this connection, perhaps, one may 
also recall the story concerning Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton. When Robertson in his splendid advocacy 
of truth was rebuked by a woman of unduly cautious 
temper who assured him of the danger associated with 
his effort to express old truth in new forms, he replied, 
“J don’t care, Madam.” “Do you know, Sir,” she an- 
swered, “what happened to I don’t care?” “Yes,” replied 
Robertson, “he was crucified on Calvary.” 

Daring flights may not always achieve their goal, but 
new goals will never be achieved where the spirit of 
daring has departed from the life of a people. 


Andover’s New Visitor 


HE resignation of Judge Thomas Weston from the 
Board of Visitors of Andover Seminary recently left 

a vacancy to be filled. At the time of the publication of 
last week’s issue The Congregationalist was aware that 
Prof. Hubert Lyman Clark, Curator of the Zodlogical 
Museum in Harvard University, was to be Judge Weston’s 
successor, but we withheld announcement by request until 
Professor Clark’s letter of acceptance could be published 
simultaneously with it. The letter, which is addressed 
to Dr. E. Victor Bigelow, of the Board of Visitors (the 
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third member being Rev. Benjamin A. Willmott of Athol, 
Mass.), is found on another page and makes interesting 
reading. It is particularly interesting to compare the 
terms upon which Professor Clark has subscribed to the 
creed (a subscription required from Visitors, as well as 
from professors) with the nature of the subscription de- 
fined as necessary in accordance with the trust under 
the recent decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
as interpreted by Dr. Daniel Evans, one of the professors 
affected, in his summary of the whole history of the 
Andover matter at the meeting of Andover alumni. If 
Dr. Evans is right in his interpretation—and the court’s 
statement seems so clear and specific that there would 
seem to be no doubt on the point—it is difficult to see how 
Professor Clark’s terms of subscription to the creed com- 
ply with the legal demands, which do not leave the slight- 
est loophole for interpretation of the creed in one’s own 
way, or for anything but the most specific and complete 
agreement with the creed, in the meaning intended by 
those who framed it. 

The Congregationalist has in Professor Clark a val- 
ued reader, contributor, and friend. Our letter files would 
reveal between him and the Editor a relationship of deep 
mutual regard and confidence. No man by his inherent 
worth and the integrity of his faith would be better 
suited for the Visitor of a seminary. The Congregation- 
alist has no criticism to offer of Professor Clark’s ap- 
pointment as a Visitor of Andover, per se. But just 
because we think so highly of him we are troubled about 
Professor Clark’s subscription to the Andover Creed. 
We have long since ceased to judge our fellow men in 
these matters, for subscription to creeds is a matter in 
which men of equal honesty and high-mindedness have 
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their own viewpoints. The honesty of Professor Clark’s 
intentions and of his subscription in the form in which 
he has given it is apparent in his letter. But has Profes- 
sor Clark in his form of subscription been guided by the 
assurances of others, or has he been scrupulously careful 
to give the exact, rigid, and complete subscription to the 
creed that the law demands? 

We raise the point without prejudice, for all those 
involved are our friends, and, equally with us, concerned 
for the Gospel and for its interpretation in honor, love, 
and truth. It is with much spiritual misgiving, however, 
that one sees some of his friends, zealous for truth, asso- 
ciated with a trust upon terms which exclude others of 
his friends equally zealous for truth. We should feel 
happier if there could not be found, anywhere in the 
leadership of the Congregational fellowship, any man 
willing to accept either professorship or visitorship in 
Andover under the terms of the trust as defined by the 
courts, for, despite the honesty of their intentions, we 
do not believe that even in the most conservative circles 
there is in our fellowship today a man of scientific or 
philosophic outlook who accepts the Andover Creed rig- 
idly and specifically in each and every statement and 
with the completeness that the court has decreed as nec- 
essary under the trust. And we make this statement 
after reading Professor Clark’s letter, and with full rec- 
ognition of the worthiness of his motives and the honor 
of his intentions in accepting the visitorship. The way 
out for Andover seems to us to be in a common appeal 
to the courts for reasonable relief through such legal 


modification of the trust as shall make possible its ful- 


fillment with approximation to the purposes of the dead 


and without embarrassment to the living. 


New England Colleges in the Eighties’ 


By the Editor 


HOUGH I have never spent a day in a New England 

college, except as a visitor—and it might have been 
more considerate of the authors had I submitted this 
account of New England college life to the judgment of 
some thoroughly informed critic—reading as an outsider, 
and from a detached point of view, I have found Hight 
O’Clock Chapel so deeply interesting that I am ventur- 
ing a personal word concerning it, especially with the 
hope of commending it to outsiders, like myself, who 
might conclude too readily that its appeal is chiefly to 
those who have had some direct association with the in- 
stitutions, experiences, and scenes described. 

For those who have been fortunate enough to have 
had experience in New England colleges, I should think 
that this book would be a real treasure-trove of interest. 
It is admirably written, fluent and graceful in style, 
adequate in its range, well proportioned in the variety 
of incident, description, and personal reference, serious 
in tone and stimulating in its portrayal of the deeper 
purposes of education and religion, and in its inspiring 
glimpses of great teachers, yet preserving with rare facil- 
ity the atmosphere of college life in its lighter as well 
as its weightier moods and aspects. There are pages 


*Hight O’Clock Chapel, by Cornelius Howard Patton and 
Walter Taylor Field (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50). 


descriptive of college pranks and fun which we have read 
with amused interest and not without an element of 
surprise that a staid secretary of the American Board 
could have achieved so light a touch. We hope that 
Dr. Patton will not assure us that such passages were 
written by Mr. Field: We like to associate them with 
his pen, and we understand that in any case the work 
hag been throughout one of real and effectual collabora- 
tion. Amherst, Harvard, Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Bowdoin, Wesleyan, Tufts—all come under survey, 
yet without the impression that one is merely going the 
rounds of a personally conducted tour of New England 
college in the eighties, and with a consciousness that 
everything has its place in the unity of a well-conceived 
and well-planned study. 

Why, it may be asked, have the eighties been chosen 
ag the period for this intimate picture of New England 
college life? Not particularly because the experience of 
the authors is primarily associated with that period, but 
because the decade of the eighties was significant for the 
beginning of a transition to a new order. The nature 
of this transition is ably set forth in the chapter on 
The New Education, and I quote a salient paragraph, 
remarking upon the fact that the description of these 
changes going on in the eighties reads not unlike the 
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present demand for change today in the order and sys- 
tem which the eighties were beginning to produce. I 
quote from page 40: 


The colleges had been following a system brought 
from England two centuries before. Though America was 
a democracy in politics and society, the American college 
was still singularly autocratic. The greater part of its 
curriculum was fixed and immutable; its government was 
despotic. It is true that young men were not compelled 
to go to college, but having once enrolled and placed 
themselves under college discipline, they were no longer 
free. Their studies were marked out for them, their 
goings and comings were closely scrutinized and their 
conduct was subjected to a sort of police supervision, 
the president acting as head policeman and chief of de- 
tectives. In a few of the larger colleges he was assisted 
in his constabulary duties by officers called proctors, one 
of whom roomed in each of the college dormitories to 
preserve the peace. 

The college had been merely an extension of the school. 
Young men had been treated as children, and because 
they had been so treated, they behaved very much like 
children. Responsibility was weakened, independent 
thinking and the forming of moral judgments were not 
encouraged; the power of choice, being seldom exercised, 
was undeveloped. The textbook was the all-important 
and authoritative source of knowledge, and the teacher 
spent most of the recitation hour in questioning rather 
than in teaching. As Professor Palmer of Harvard ex- 
pressed it—writing for the Andover Review in 1887: ‘Be- 
tween teacher and scholar there goes on an ignoble game 
of matching wits, in which the teacher is smart if he 
can catch a boy, and the boy is smart if he can know 
nothing without being found out.’ The old order was 
characterized by formalism and repression, and this fact 


accounts largely for the immaturities of conduct in an- - 


other chapter. 


Apart from the purely entertaining quality of the. 


descriptions of lighter aspects and incidents of college 
life, and the account of buffoons and freak characters, 
like Daniel Pratt, who exploited, and were exploited by, 
college students, the portions of Hight O’Clock Chapel 
which I have enjoyed most and found most inspiring 
are the illuminating references to great and conspicu- 
ous teachers. Of these there are many, but I single out 
as distinctive the description of Garman, of Amherst, 
whom the authors characterize as “one of the greatest 
teachers—perhaps the greatest teacher—of his genera- 
tion.” The account of Garman explains much of that 
keenness of analytical power and scrupulous love of truth 
which we have observed in some of his pupils. It is a 
noble tribute to Garman that is quoted from Prof. John 
M. Tyler: He never dimmed the truth by breathing on 
it. And the inscription on the tablet to Garman’s 
memory in the college church at Amherst is equally 
significant: He chose to write on living men’s hearts. 
The fullness and variety of the account of New Eng- 
land colleges in the eighties can be only barely suggested 
within the limits of this review. There are chapters on 
The Eighties, The New England College, Representative 
Teachers and Administrators (two chapters, very com- 
prehensive in their survey, and rich in characterization 
and reminiscence), College Religion, Student Life, Ath- 
letic and Other Student Activities, and a closing chapter 
on Then and Now. These headings, however, give little 
conception of the colorfully interwoven quality of the 
narrative. Hight O’Clock Chapel is a significant and 
permanent memorial of a past epoch in college life—an 
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epoch fruitful in forces and influences that are still 
vitally determining changes in a changed world. 

The reader whose college life has been outside of New 
England will inevitably as he reads Hight O’Clock Chapet 
estimate the similarities and contrasts of his own col- 
lege environment and experience. Though the occasions 
and symbols may have been different, student scraps and 
rushes, initiations and inhibitions, have probably been 
much the same everywhere. Speaking of my own college 
life, which came a decade later, and in another country, 
I should say that the chief contrast was in the almost 
complete freedom of the student in comparison with the 
highly developed tutelage of New England college life. 
Coming as a green and callow youth from a country 
town I was literally pitched at the age of seventeen into 
the maelstrom of college life in a large city under con- 
ditions where nobody seemed to care a button whether 
one sank or swam. Instead of the question-and-answer 
system of instruction described in Hight O’Olock Chapel 
we listened to formal lectures, delivered in an atmosphere 
of aloofness in which one hardly presumed to speak to 
his professor until his junior year. Except in a couple 
of subjects no record of attendance was kept and the 
student attended lectures, or not, just as he pleased. 
There were no term examinations, and there was prac- 
tically no oversight of studies or of progress. But in the 
Spring, lasting all through May, came a perfectly gruel- 
ling examination in which a student either passed in 
every subject or lost his entire year. There was no such 
thing as “credits” for the subjects in which one might 
have attained high marks. By a special provision two 
subjects in which one failed in the Spring might be 
written off in the Fall, but the failure to pass in one of 
these necessitated doing the entire year’s work again. 
It was an exacting system which put upon the student 
the full responsibility of his freedom, but it had its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. In some re- 
spects the system was not as ominous as this bald 
description suggests. The lectures were mostly of an 
unusually high quality and commanded the respect and 
attendance of the students independently of the threat 
of the Spring exams. After more than thirty years I 
recall with vividness the impression of dignity and 
power, with enthralling interest, with which I listened 
to the lectures of Hon. David Mills on International 
Law and kindred themes, and though he was less fluent 
in the classroom, I am amazed when I re-read occa- 
sionally the notes of lectures by the late James Mavor to 
discover how many new facts and viewpoints that I 
assumed that I had acquired in the general process of 
education came directly from him. 

I emphasize these memories, extraneous to the life 
and interest of many of my readers because they enforce 
strongly a conclusion which Hight O’Clock Chapel has 
confirmed, viz., that despite the past need, and the pres- 
ent need, of improvements in curricula, administration 
and method, the supreme thing in education continues to 
be what it has largely been in the past—the power, per- 
sonality and sheer capacity of the teacher. In the 
ultimate experience of most college men all the vivid 
and interesting recollections and impressions of college - 
experiences and environment become secondary to the 
outstanding influence of some pre-eminent teacher, or 
teachers. 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World- Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“T have learned in this visit something of the ethics 
of international visiting. I now believe it should be 


regarded as a sacrament—a holy thing that may help > 


us to see the will of God for human society, and to 
understand the aspirations, the needs, and the possibili- 
ties of other nations.”—Lucy Gardner, of London. 


Famous Preacher 
Meets Famous Missionary 
R. CHARLES M. SHELDON is well known and his 
judgment widely trusted. His comment on a recent 
meeting with Dr. Peet, for so many years the amazingly 
efficient treasurer of the Turkey missions of the Ameri- 
can Board, is worth quoting: “At Athens we met that 


famous man, Dr. W. W. Peet, perhaps the best-known - 


man to diplomats and the people of Southern Europe 
of any man in that region. He is now engaged in visit- 
ing the Eastern churches, and giving them greetings from 
the churches of America, an ambassador of good will, 
sent out by the Federal Council of the Churches, and is 
doing a vast amount of good to a very worthy people, 
the descendants of the early manuscript-makers of the 
Bible.” 


Howells Saw Dunbar 


As Prophetic Leader 

UR friend, Samuel McCrea Cavert, editor of the 

Federal Council Bulletin, quotes William Dean 
Howells as saying, after a meeting with the Negro poet, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar: “I said that a race which had 
come to this effect in any member of it had attained civi- 
lization in him, and I permitted myself the imaginative 
prophecy that the hostility and the prejudices which had 
so long constrained his race were destined to vanish in 
the arts, that these were to be the final’ proof that God 
had made of one blood all nations of. men.” One is re- 
minded of the impassioned sermon of an old colored 
preacher on the theme “The Mutuality of Consanguin- 
ity,” in which he held up the ideals of Paul’s Mars Hill 
oration. Mutuality being spiritual is seen by wise men 
to depend on the activities of the human mind, and de- 
velops not only in commonplace contacts, but on the 
higher level of achievement. 


Noted English Visitor 

Studies America 

“T\VERYWHERE I went I found a deepening sense 
about world peace and about America and interna- 

tional responsibilities.” Thus, in part, reads a recent 

article by Miss Lucy Gardner of London in the Guardian. 

Miss Gardner, who is honorary joint secretary of the 

Copec Conference in England, has recently made ex- 

tended visits to many cities of the United States, during 

which time she hag had more than the usual opportu- 


nity to get at the state of our minds. “I should say 
that more attention is being paid to education in those 
matters (world peace and international responsibility ) 
over there than here. Where there are hundreds who 
share this sense of responsibility, doubtless there are 
thousands who are at present indifferent. But as soon 
as they can understand and realize how much they can 
do to promote world peace, they will no longer be in- 
different.” It is after this trip and its experiences that 
Miss Gardner comes to the view on international visit- 
ing, which is quoted above. If all of the 300,000 
Americans who go to Europe in the summer were to 
view their visiting in the nature of a sacrament, what 
a new day would dawn, and how rapidly world friend- 
ship would progress! 


Stanley High 
Reports Place of Christians 


These emanating from Stanley High, well-known 

newspaper correspondent, missionary author, and 
editor, now on a world tour for the Methodist churches, 
indicate that Chinese Christians are daily becoming a 
more potent factor in China’s revolution. He quotes the 
dean of the College of Propaganda of the Kuomintang 
party in Foochow as saying: “I am a Christian and a 
graduate of Yenching University. The work in these 
classes may look decidedly anti-Christian to you. It is 
decidedly anti many of the things with which the Church 
of the West has been associated. But one of these days 
even you Christians of the West may be thankful that 
here in China we undertook this drive to rid the religion 
of Jesus of some of its pagan connections.” 

We may couple with this a report of a Japanese 
woman newspaper correspondent quoted in the Canton 
Gazette, on the subject of the place of women in the 
new Canton government: “I found that they really had 
obtained almost as much freedom as they contended they 
had, which is an amazingly large amount. There is no 
doubt that the women of that region are eagerly rising 
as feminists in all lines of activity.” 


Sato, Tajima, and Company 
Active Among Japanese Americans 
EV. Y. SATO of the Japanese Church in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, reports that Dr. Takasugi, manager of 
the Waseda University of Tokyo, gave an address at their 
church service on a recent Sunday. The Japanese stu- 
dents of the Salt Lake City high schools and the Uni- 
versity of Utah are to be tendered a reception by the 
church. Rey. K. Tajima, the senior pastor, has been 
recently visiting the Japanese laborers in the section 
houses on the line between Salt Lake City and Los 
Vegas, on the way to Los Angeles, and Mr. Sato himself 
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has done similar work along the line through Nevada, 
toward San Francisco. The work of Mr. Tajima, among 
four or five thousand Japanese in the intermountain 
region, is supported by their own gifts, supplemented by 
the Presbyterian Board of National Missions and the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. If you ever 
go through Salt Lake City, take an hour from your visit 
to the Mormons to see this church in which you share. 


Where Are the 
China Missionaries? 


STATISTICIAN in missionary circles has recently 

estimated that of the 8,200 missionaries connected 
with the work in China, 1,700 are at home on normal 
furloughs; 2,000 more are at home on advanced fur- 
loughs; 1,000 are in temporary residence in near-by coun- 
tries; 1,000 are living in Shanghai, in addition to the 
750 normally there; the rest, excepting possibly 500 still 
remaining in interior cities, are located in Hong Kong, 
Tsingtau, Chefoo, Tientsin, and Peking. 


Interdenominational School Sponsors 
Honor System for Philippines 


NION HIGH SCHOOL, which is connected with 

Union Theological Seminary in the Philippines, in 
which we as a fellowship share, has announced an enter- 
prise which is of considerable moment for the educational 
system of the island. The high school students and fac- 
ulty have co-operated in the establishment of an honor 
system in classrooms and examinations. They are now 
bent upon an island-wide crusade to put the honor system 
into all schools and to carry out their purpose. They are 
engaged in interviewing officials of the Department of 
Education, publishing articles in the magazines, and 
going among the young people of the schools with their 
plan. The need for it is widely recognized, although the 
public school system of the Philippines is, on the whole, 
considered by missionary educators, as well as others, 
a wonderful success. After the transition from the old 
school system there was a period of considerable diffi- 
culty and the moral tone went down; but now, having 
become accustomed to the greater freedom of modern 
educational systems, the young people of the islands are 
responding. 


Rome Determined to 
Capture Educational System 


TRANGE to say, however, there is considerable appre- 

hension that the fine progressive educational system 
built up in the islands may not continue. The Roman 
Catholic Church is spending millions of dollars yearly 
in an open effort to counteract the influence of what they 
style “the Godless schools,” and is building the most mag- 
nificent college, school, and dormitory of the parochial 
type. Through athletics, gorgeous military drills, mag- 
nificent receptions, with extensive advertising, the Church 
is attracting great numbers of pupils. According to our 
Congregational representative in the islands, who can 
not be charged with narrow-minded professionalism or 
sectarianism, Protestantism cannot cope with this re- 
naissance of the Roman Catholic Church with a loose and 
inefficient form of federation. United action is not pos- 
sible now without the consent of six local missions, six 
Filipino Church communions, six mission boards in 
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America. Actually, however, the differences between 
Protestant Churches seem trivial before the rising power 
of Rome. More than ever before, it is obvious that 
methods of unity are demanded, and the missionaries look 
to the mainland for a forward movement in the direction 
of unity. Since a very large proportion of the finest 
idealism in the islands can be found in the schools of the 
Protestant group, and inasmuch as the workers for clean, 
honest, progressive government are the young people 
trained in the Protestant churches, there is good reason 
to consider backing them worth while. It can be done, 
and must be done, without any antagonism or bitterness 
toward Rome, though compromise and surrender to the 
Roman movement is neither statesmanlike nor safe. 


China Missionary Reports 
Cure for Lepers 


R. HAUSSKE, who is temporarily in Korea ‘with 

other North China missionaries, sends significant 
news concerning the Leprosarium carried on by Presby- 
terians under the world-wide Mission to Lepers. “Over 
four hundred men, women, and children, housed in fine 
modern buildings, are being cared for, and over eighty 
per cent of all the lepers are being cured now by the use 
of Ethyl-Ester, a product of chaulmoogra oil, given in- 
tramuscularly. Many, although cured, but left crippled 
from the early stages of the disease, are still ostracized, 
making it impossible for them to return to their homes, 
because of the refusal of their non-Christian relatives and 
friends to believe that they are cured. Do missions pay? 
Visit a place like this, and there can be only one answer— 
absolutely yes! All who come to this place become grate- 
ful Christians.” One is reminded of Stevenson’s unfor- 
gettable letter to Father Damien, and if one has ever seen 
lepers he can only thank God that the ultimate eradica- 
tion of this frightful plague is actually in sight. 


e 


Study Pilgrimages 
to Southland Planned 


ONGREGATIONALISTS from the Green Mountain 

State are offered the opportunity, under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, to make a pil- 
grimage to the Southland this fall for the purpose of 
studying the work of the A. M. A. The party, which is 
limited to twelve, will leave on October seventeenth and be 
back on the thirty-first. One objective of the tour will be 
Pleasant Hill Academy, where opportunity will be given 
for sharing in the dedication of the new building of the 
Academy, now nearing completion. The total cost of this 
trip will be approximately $225, and those who con- 
template going ought to apply at once to Superintendent 
Frazier, to Dr. Cady of the A. M. A., or to Rev. William 
S. Beard of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee. A similar 
party will go from Connecticut on November 7, to be gone 
until the twenty-first, and on its permutations and gyra- 
tions through the South will manage to arrive at Talla- 
dega, Ala., in time for the dedication there of the fine 
new science building, which has been erected on the 
campus through the aid of the alumne, the A. M. A., and 
the General Education Board. Applicants for this trip, 
which is also limited to a dozen, may communicate with 
the Connecticut Missionary Society, with Dr. Cady, or 
with Mr. Beard. The cost for them will be approximately 
the same as for the Vermont travelers. 
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Some Needs of the Hour in Town and Country 


By Malcolm Dana, D.D., Director, Town and Country Department, 


Congregational Church Extension Boards 
(An Address at the Congregational National Council, Omaha, 1927) 


AM to speak about some needs of the hour 
| in town and country with the rural ministry 
ind the country church specially in mind. Time 
ind space permit mentioning only a few of the 
nany needs and that mention must be a hurried 
ind somewhat superficial one. 

1. A first need of the hour in town and coun- 
ry is a profound understanding of the modern 
igrarian movement on the part of ministers 
ind churches. This movement has been called 
‘an agrarian revolution’ and the future of 
he country church may be determined by its 
yutcome. 

The dictionary defines agrarianism as “a 
0litical agitation or civil dissension arising 
‘rom dissatisfaction with the existing tenure of 
and.” It might be put differently. “Agrari- 
nism signifies an organized effort on the part 
»f the farm population, or a socially conscious 
yroup of farmers, to secure a redistribution of 
and or the establishment by law of conditions 
more favorable to the use and occupation of 
and.” In Southeast Hurope the agrarian 
movement has resulted in the breaking up of 
yreat estates and a redistribution of land. In 
"Western Europe, and in our own country, this 
novement has had for its motive “the estab- 
ishment by law of conditions more favorable 
‘9 the use and occupation of land.” 

Any person who occupies a place of rural 
eadership should know the history of agrarian- 
sm as it has been recently told in a book called 
Fhe Green Rising, by W. B. Bizzell. This 
yriter says that we should become aware of 
he fact that the most profound agrarian move- 
ment of history has lately occurred in our very 
midst. He cites a meeting of farm representa- 
ives held only a few years ago where a farm 
srganization was brought into existence. By 
he end of a year it claimed a membership of 
me million farmers. Its influence was soon 
felt over the entire country. It contributed to 
the formation of the farm bloc in Congress and 
caused the President of the United States to 
summon a national agricultural conference. It 
proposed a program of co-operative marketing 
as a solution of the farmer’s economic problems, 
and in four years’ time twelve thousand co- 
»peratives were formed with a membership of 
two million farmers. The business activities 
of these associations were reported as exceeding 
two billions of dollars. This illustrates only 
one aspect of a movement become not only 
nation- but world-wide. Dr. Bizzell affirms 
that nothing like it has ever happened before 
in the world’s history. ‘No other group has 
aver influenced so profoundly the economic and 
political life of the people in so many ways, in 
the same period of time, as this farm movement.” 

The rural minister must understand the sig- 
nificance and fundamental importance of agra- 
rianism. It has to do with elemental needs and 
desires of men. Social and economic justice 
was the theme of the later Old Testament 
prophets and may be found in many of the 
teachings of Jesus. The modern church has 
2 right to demand both for the American farmer. 
The future of at least sixty-nine per cent of 
Congregational churches depends upon _ pros- 
perity of the countryside. 

2. A second need of the hour in town and 
country is an intelligent comprehension of the 
shift and change going on throughout rural 
America calling for new plans and programs to 
meet the needs of a new day. The following 
are a few of these changes going on around us 
with some of their implications. 

Decreasing and constantly changing popula- 


tions upon the soil are obliging folks of differ- 
ent nationalities, creeds and temperaments to 
learn how to live and work together. An in- 
creased mingling of these peoples in social, po- 
litical and farm organizations is stimulating a 
growing desire for a like practice of democracy 
in religion. Larger and more inclusive church 
groups are wanted which will fellowship all and 
exclude none. 

Aloofness and individualism have always 
been the bane of the farmer. He is discover- 
ing nowadays that competition is not the life 
of trade and that it cannot be the life of farm- 
ing. Thus farmer ‘co-operatives’ are setting 
an example and pace for the country church. 
Rural America sorely needs a practice of reli- 
gion which will be a unifying and not a divisive 
force in the community. 

The “little red schoolhouse” is almost gone, 
and the consolidated school is giving to coun- 
try youth an abler teaching, better equipment 
and larger associational fellowship. The unit 
of support more nearly approximates that of 
cities. This consolidated school is prophetic of 
something which may amount to a consolidated 
ehureh which, with an efficient extension serv- 
ice, may give to country peoples a better reli- 
gious privilege. 

A new conception of “community” is begin- 
ning to prevail with its consciousness of “ur- 
ban” relationships. Villages and towns are 
now seen to be service stations for the open 
country. ‘Trade areas,” which can be quite 
definitely charted, are becoming the community. 
Such conception and practice demand similar 
ideas of “parish.”’ The latter must reach out 
from centers to become in a like manner com- 
munity-reaching and community-serving. 

An abnormal “escape from the country” is 
convincing folks of the countryside that the 
“pright-light institutions’ which tend to draw 
young folks, especially, to urban centers must 
be brought to the country. The church has 
always been central in the minds and hearts 
of country folks. They look to it as the one 
institution which can now bring such _ privi- 
leges into rural America according to some 
wise plan of selection and supervision. They 
are viewing salvation more as social, economic 
and even recreational, and believing that men 
themselves and their environments must be 
saved as well as their souls. They increasingly 
want a religio-social program which will give 
new attractiveness and challenge to the rural 
ministry. Nor do they think the country min- 
ister one whit less a man of God who becomes 
also a community builder, a rural life engineer 
and a local statesman. 

3. A third need of the hour in town and 
country is a ministerial and church technic 
which shall be comparable with that of modern 
scientific agriculture. 

Machine farming and this kind of agricul- 
ture are going to demand fewer and fewer 
people on the land. One farmer now does 
what five did yesterday. The need hecomes one 
of quality rather than quantity. Those who 
are in a position to know declare that only the 
highly trained and efficient farmer can endure. 
The ignorant, indolent and aimless ones are 
destined to be pushed off the land. The same 
is likely to be true of the poorly equipped, 
methodless and easy-going country minister. 
He will not succeed in a coming day of ‘fewer 
and better churches.” 

The minister and church of the countryside 
must realize that, whether they like it or not, 
they are in daily comparison with a modern 


agricultural enterprise which is the peer of any 
in skill and efficiency. <A religious technic must 
be used as intelligent, industrious and effective 
as that of the modern farmer. And here is 
need for help! If the farmer’s minister is to 
keep abreast of his farmer parishioner he must 
be specifically trained for his work, and after 
his days of schooling are over he must still be 
helped as the farmer is. The farmer of today 
need not take one step in the dark. The serv- 
ices of government bureaus, agricultural col- 
leges, field specialists, and an authoritative bul- 
letin service, are his merely for the asking. 
They follow him right on to his acres where he 
is at work. What is being done of like kind 
for the rural minister? It is rather strange 
that in a day of reorganizations and mergers 
eficiency of the individual minister and parish 
are overlooked. There is much concern about 
lack of interest and a falling off in missionary 
giving, but no apparent realization that there 
is an intimate relationship between lack of 
efficiency and budgets. The rural minister has 
a right to the same helps as the farmer receives, 
e. g., institutes, short courses, field specialists, 
a varied bulletin service. And the help most 
needed is personal assistance where the minister 
is at work. There never was more need for 
piety and great preaching. Both suffer a ter- 
rific handicap when devoid of technic and 
method as intelligent and efficient as those the 
farmer must use if he would succeed at 
farming. 

4. A fourth need of the hour in town and 
country is a new missionary enthusiasm and 
a passionate zeal for rural America. 

It is commonly said that the frontiers have 
disappeared and that missionary days are over. 
Such glib assertions may partially account for 
the falling off in missionary giving and a diffi- 
culty in recruiting for the rural ministry. It 
is doubtless true that pioneer days are gone 
but there never was more need for a revival 
of the pioneer spirit. The latter will alone 
remedy the above conditions. Religious work 
in America is pretty much alike everywhere, 
thus depriving it of a certain challenge and 
giving every advantage to “the romance of the 
far away.” But, as a matter of fact, new and 
important missionary days are only just begun 
in the homeland. Pioneer work was hurriedly 
and somewhat superficially done. Methods 
were unscientific and conditions have altered 
cases. The work must be done over again on 
a permanent and thorough basis. Positions 
once taken must now be consolidated. Oppor- 
tunity was never greater. For years we have 
been praying for “the heathen’? overseas and 
sending them the best of money and men. Now 
God has brought these peoples to our very 
doors and set them down all about us. The 
pioneer home builder is gone and the landless 
man or “tenant” is increasingly taking his 
place. Thirty-eight per cent of American 
farmers are operating their farms upon a one- 
year lease basis. For these people, a noted 
agriculturalist says, the Protestant church has 
no program but ‘detours around them.” Such 
neglect is not merely a matter of church wel- 
fare, or that of religion in the country. It has 
to do with the making of the future American 
and Americanism. Not so very long ago mil- 
lions ef our boys went to France to fight and 
“make the world safe for democracy.” <A need 
of the hour in town and country is a ministry 
and church which will make a specialty of sery- 
ing the new-American and the landless man in 

(Continued on page 179) 
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A Memorial to George Whitefield 


The Evangelism of the New Birth in the Modern World 


(Notes of an address deltvered by the 
Rev. A. D. Belden, newly elected superin- 
tendent of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, London, 
England, at Newburyport, Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 27, in connection with the laying 
of a@ wreath upon the tomb of George White- 
field, whose bones are preserved in the crypt 
of Old South [Presbyterian] Church.) 

Dear Friends: 

Let me first of all thank you very warmly 
for the courteous reception you have ac- 
corded to me on this occasion when I come 
to give expression to the strong desire that 
is in the heart of my good people of the 
Whitefield Memorial Church, London, to 
honor the memory of our illustrious founder. 

The wreath which I have placed upon the 
cenotaph is symbolic of the great bond be- 
tween America and England that is found in 
George Whitefield’s work. In its coloring 
the wreath reproduces the red, white and 
blue of the two countries, and in the center 
of the wreath there is a handclasp indicative 
of the eternal friendship that must ever ob- 
tain between two countries whose history is 
so intertwined with the progress of the Gos- 
pel. Hence upon the wreath also appears 
the wording “America and Britain,” and the 
motto made famous by that later evangelist 
of Whitefield’s history, who also met his 
death in this country, Charles Sylvester 
Horne, the motto being, No quest, no con- 
quest, a phrase which sums up very suitably 
the passion of Christian evangelism. The 
general form of the wreath follows that of 
Whitefield’s badge, a cross upon what the 
florists describe as an American shield, but 
which Sylvester Horne chose from the shield 
of Greatheart, of Pilgrim’s Progress fame. 

The wreath, then, is suitable to this action 
which we believe to be very timely at this 
period in the history of Britain and America. 
No one who has followed the events of recent 
years, and particularly of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, will deny that there 
are grave signs that these two great English- 
speaking peoples may be driven further and 
further apart by the mischievous outwork- 
ing of the strongly competitive forces of this 
modern world. The world-system is not yet 
Christianized. It has but the merest gloss 
of Christian sentiment upon it and its nat- 
ural product, therefore, is strife, industrial 
and political, tending always to deepen into 
the horrors of world war. Now to such a 
condition of things, alas all too real at the 
present moment, there could, in my judg- 
ment, be opposed no power so intrinsically 
forceful as that type of passionate educa- 
tional evangelism which is enshrined in the 
work and memory of George Whitefield but 
which God is ready to give to every fresh 
generation. 

It can be shown historically that the evan- 
gelical revival of the eighteenth century, of 
which George Whitefield was the pioneer- 
evangelist, and Wesley the constructive-evan- 
gelist, was the most fruitful in social and 
political results of any religious movement 
in history save only, perhaps, the Reforma- 


One has only to think of such se- 


tion. 


By Rev. Albert D. Belden 


quences of lives as the following to realize 
the truth of this contention. 

Whitefield’s field preaching inspired Wesley 
with new courage for his own work of eyan- 
gelism. From Wesley’s work, via John 
Newton, William Wilberforce was converted 
from a gay young pleasure-spark into the 
emancipator of the slaves of the British 
Empire. From the work of Wilberforce, the 
Abolitionists of America, your own New Eng- 
land fathers of liberty, drew their incentive. 
Abraham Lincoln drank deeply at the font 
of evangelical freedom, and the forces that 
compelled Negro liberty were rooted in the 
type of religion revived by the ministries 
of Whitefield and Wesley. But look further 


at two other sequences of names! Instead 
of Whitefield, Wilberforce, and Lincoln take 
Whitefield, Wesley, Shaftesbury, Charles 


Kingsley, Robert Owen, Bright, and Cobden 
(with the struggle for the repeal of the corn 
laws and for the reform bill of 1832), and 
then later in direct sequence such men as 
Lloyd George and Ramsay MacDonald as 
representing that radical strain in modern 
English politics which drew its inspiration 
from evangelical religion. Take yet another 
apostolic succession of religious and political 


Wreath placed by Rev. Albert D. Belden, 
minister-elect of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, 
London, England, on the tomb of George 
Whitefield, in Old South Presbyterian 
Church, Newburyport, Mass. The wreath 
is described in the accompanying address, 
and the inscription was as follows: This 
wreath is laid upon the grave of George 
Whitefield in reverent and grateful mem- 
ory of his great work for the Gospel of 
Christ and the English-speaking peoples, 
by the Rey. Albert D. Belden, Superin- 
tendent-elect of the Whitefield Memorial 
Church, London, England, on behalf of 
that church, the Central Missions Commit- 
tee of the London Congregational Union, 
and in the name of British Evangelical 
Christianity. It is accompanied by the 
fervent prayer that God in his mercy may 
youchsafe to our generation another out- 
pouring of pure and urgent Christian 
evangelism as widespread and as whole- 
some in its results as the work of this 
the greatest evangelist in the history of 
the British and American tradition. 


liberty—Whitefield, Benjamin Franklin an 
Witherspoon of Philadelphia, through whos 
interaction Princeton and Dartmouth Co 
leges were founded and also Pennsylvani 
University. Recently it was my privilege t 
stand before the wonderful statue by Tat 
MacKenzie of George Whitefield which i 
erected on the grounds of the great unive! 
sity at Philadelphia and to read thereon th 
tribute which acknowledges Whitefield’ 
share in the founding of that great educe 
tional institution, and also the powerft 
tribute of Benjamin Franklin which I wi 
quote: “I knew him intimately upward o 
thirty years. His integrity, disinterestednes 
and indefatigable zeal in proseqnting ever 
good work I have never seen equaled ani 
shall never see excelled.” 

Thus we see that Whitefield was no mer 
evangelist, as the world might describe hin 
He was as full of works as of faith an 
his new birth in Christ found inevitable ex 
pression for him in the education of th 
ignorant and in the care of the orphan. § 
interwoven, therefore, is this man’s wor 
with the best strains of social reform i 
America and Britain that I yenture to sug 
gest that his personality and work are bi 
enough to provide at this critical junctur 
a fresh and most sacred bond of noble sent 
ment between the two countries. Let me ad 
to that a rather daring suggestion for whic 
I craye beforehand your patient tolerance 
Suppose, for example, that in justice to th 
memory of Whitefield and in the interest 
of this urgent purpose of binding closer t 
gether the English-speaking peoples, thi 
church at Newburyport were to offer Whit¢ 
field’s remains to the British nation for i 
terment, possibly in Westminster Abbey, an 
Suppose in return there could be a gift © 
some famous British relic of Whitefiel< 
either to this church or to some appropriat 
institution of your nation, such as the Smit 
sonian Institution at Washington which, b 
the way, contains no single trace of th 
greatest evangelist of the English-speakin 
people—would not this be.an exchange ¢ 
amenities that would interest the Englist 
speaking world and awaken it anew in tha 
evangelism which is the only hope of th 
world? 

I trust I do not trespass too greatly o 
your susceptibilities by outlining such a pos 
sibility, rather I would have you feel tha 
I am doing honor to that spirit of sacrific 
which must be in you and in us all, if God’ 
Kingdom is to come. 

Let me go on to say something briefly 
therefore, as to modern evangelism and tha 
plea for the New Birth which was the mai 
theme of Whitefield’s preaching. The Greg 
War has brought a terrible change to th 
world in which we live. It has shown vu 
that owing to the shrinkage of the world, du 
to modern scientific inventions of travel an 
intercourse, modern war is inevitably worl 
war. Unless, therefore, civilization can en 
war, war will undoubtedly destroy cur cit 
ilization. Moreover, there is probably a det 
nite time limit to this breathing space b 
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tween the last world war and the next. 
Unless in the next twenty-five years there 
can be achieved a widespread change of 
human nature over the face of the earth 
the war that was to end war will be followed 
by the war that will end the world. There 
is no need for me to elaborate this fact to an 
intelligent audience abreast of modern events. 

Fortunately it is not only religion that is 
alive to this need for wholesale change in 
human nature. Modern. science, both in its 
biological and psychological phases, is busy 
proclaiming the same need; in fact there is 
today probably a greater unanimity of con- 
viction as to this necessity than has ever be- 
fore been known in human history. It is 
the New Psychology in these days which is 
pointing out to us the all but total depravity 
of the most respectable human nature. Be- 
neath the sleekest scion of civilization we 
are warned there still lurks the beast in 
yery active form. Unfortunately, while psy- 
chology can underline heavily the need for 
what it calls “the adequate sublimation” of 
animal instincts it can give no fundamental 
remedy. Indeed, in its claim that such sub- 
limation is really only healthy when it is 
achieved unconsciously it gives the case en- 
tirely into the hands of ethical religion. 
Here, then, there is a golden opportunity for 
a great modern revival of the claim of Christ 
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to give New Birth to human nature, and 
there is a real chance that that claim will 
receive earnest attention by the whole of 
mankind. 

One of the distinctive differences between 
modern evangelism and that of the past is 
that we are now able to define more clearly 


wel 


than was ever before attempted the poles of 
this great change needed by every human 
soul. Whereas such evangelists as White- 
field thought of this change as utterly mys- 
terious, we know today just what precisely 
is the change required. Such a writer as 
Benjamin Kidd, for example, has made it 
very clear that the purpose of animal-nature 
with its struggle for life and its emphasis 
on self-preservation is the development of 
the human individual, but society must be 
built upon a different principle, the principle 
not of self-preservation but of self-devotion. 
In some way the human soul must be per- 
suaded to swing over from a mere struggle 
for its own life to a struggle in co-operation 
with others for the life of society. These 
poles of change received classic expression 
in the teaching of Jesus when he declared, 
“he that seeketh to save his life shall lose 
it but he that will lose his life, for my sake, 
shall find it,” and we may recall emphasis 
far too much neglected upon the second half 
of that wonderful ultimatum of Christ’s 
concerning the New Birth, “except a man be 
born again he shall not see the kingdom of 
God.” 

It is to an evangelism in these new and 
highly social terms that the memory of 
George Whitefield should summon us in this 
new age. 


A Thrust to the Heart 


A Story Sermon on Fellowship 


IM HASTINGS was a member of Pilgrim 

Church, and an ardent player in the great 
ame of Get-and-Take. Not that there was 
more than a whisper against him, for Jim 
Hastings was known to be above any accu- 
sation touching the “Shalt Not’s’” of the 
Church. He was considered too sane for the 
worship of idols; his habit of brevity in 
speech banished profanity; his intensity of 
toil each week made Sunday rest his neces- 
sity; he had no parents to consider; he 
killed nothing by intent, not even fish—he 
was too busy to go fishing; his faithfulness 
to his thirty-year-old marriage vows was 
unquestioned; even his enemies and others 
who squirmed under his financial methods 
admitted that he got his holdings by legally 
recognized means; as for bearing false wit- 
ness, it was known that he was the hardest 
of men to subpcena for any kind of testi- 
mony; and his neighbors’ conflicting opin- 
ions about his attitude toward the coveting 
clause in the Commandments could not be 
taken seriously. 

From this it may be gathered that Mr. 
Hastings was not much encumbered by “en- 
tangling alliances” with his fellow men. 
His was the sort to attend strictly to his 
own affairs, keep his own dooryard and side- 
walk clean, and go his way with confidence 
in himself and contempt for anyone who did 
not likewise. 

Had you seen him in church—and you 
could have done so almost any Sunday 
morning by looking at the third pew from 
the front on the farthest left aisle—you 
would have set him down for a substantial 
citizen, kind to the wife at his side, and 
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decent in all of his employments. But had 
you been able to borrow his brain for the 
sermon hour, you would have lost all of the 
sermon and simply weltered in dollar signs, 
figures, contracts, and commercial law. Had 
you been permitted to retain the brain until 
you reached its owner’s massive automobile, 
you would haye found the brain most con- 
cerned to solve the problem whether George 
Greelor, to whom you had first spoken, was 
by now in circumstances that would enable 
him to buy that downtown corner lot. If 
you needed money, and cared for that more 
than for anything else, you might be tempted 
to run off without returning the borrowed 
brain. Could you do so, you would be 
equipped for success; but you would be leay- 
ing poor Mr. Hastings in poverty of an ex- 
treme nature, since he was decidedly short 
on soul, 

The sermon one Sunday happened to be on 
the text, ‘‘Where the treasure is, there will 
the heart be also.” Jim Hastings was in 
his pew, but he neither denied nor approved 
of the idea. Instead, he had decided to put 
that three thousand that came in yesterday 
into the old Mallable Works stock. But 
George Greelor had acquired from the ser- 
mon a new and practical grasp of the old 
truth. 

George Greelor, it can be definitely stated, 
was a genuine sort of fellow. There were 
no schemes under his curly, iron-gray hair 
that threatened anybody with a moment’s 
unhappiness. There was not a muscle in his 
ample, steely body that was reluctant to 


lift another’s burden along with its own. 


There was not a flash in his keen, blue eyes 
that showed a tinge of jealous green or un- 
righteously passionate red. So his forty- 
year-old designs on Jim Hastings must haye 
had the O.K. and initials of conscience on 
their face. 

Greelor and Hastings had been boys to- 
gether, fishing the same pools, fighting the 
same enemies on playground and sick bed, 
enjoying the same community inheritance of 
schools, laws, and American opportunities. 
Greelor had induced Hastings to join his 
church. Greelor had assisted Hastings 
through the agonies of his wedding cere- 


mony. Greelor had sat up nights with Has- 
tings when he faltered between life and 
death. Greelor had stood tearfully by when 


Hastings’ only child was taken, Greelor had 
listened joyfully when Hastings shortly an- 
nounced that he had reached his fifty thou- 
sand mark at the bank. But the heart of 
Hastings, it could not be reached. The soul 
of the man was dwindling into nonentity un- 
less some way could be found for thrusting 
behind the breastplate of indifference. 
This Sunday’s sermon, however, suggested 
that the breastplate need not be pierced— 
and Greelor knew that it couldn’t be—in 
order to reach the heart. Hastings’ heart 
was not behind the breastplate. It was 
where his treasure was, in his business. 
The next day a lawyer called at Hastings’ 
office. It was Tom Dayson. “I dropped in,” 
he said, “to see what kind of a dicker we 
could work out for that corner lot you've 
been talking to George Greelor about.” 
“Why, I don’t know,” said Hastings some- 
what doubtfully, “I guess we can’t deal at 
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all, Tom. You see, I’ve practically promised 
George first chance on the lot.” 

“So?” questioned Dayson. “But I’ve got 
the cash with me to take the thing right 
now, if we can see alike on the price.” 

“That may all be,” said Hastings firmly, 
“but George is a square fellow, and I’ve 
given him my word. Who’re you buying 
for?” 

Tom Dayson looked at his boots and gave 
every evidence of reluctance to name his 
client. Finally he said, “Why it’s like this, 
I—I’m acting for George himself.” 

“What!” exclaimed Hastings in unbelief. 
“Why should George be paying you a com- 
mission when he already knows my bottom 
price, and when he knows that I don’t care 
for middle men anyhow?” 

“T guess,” faltered Dayson, “I—I have a 
suspicion that George didn’t care to put the 
deal through himself. He told me that he 
had decided that it would be better if he 
dealt with you by proxy from now on. 
Here’s his writ of attorney, see.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with the fellow?’ 
Hastings thought aloud. ‘We've never had 
any trouble.” 

“Can’t say,’’ Dayson replied, “but I’m here 
with the money and ready to deal.’ 

“Well,” declared Hastings with more 
peevishness than he was accustomed to ex- 
hibiting, “you are not going to deal with 
me today. I’ve got to look into this thing. 
Can’t understand what’s got into George.” 
He turned to the telephone. ‘‘Nine-O-Nine! 
Hello! George? Call him, please. Hello! 
Say, what’s this about my dealing with you 
through a lawyer? Hey? What? Why, I 
can’t see how it can be a better way. Haven’t 
we always managed fairly enough? Hey? 
Well, I don’t see how. Hey? Oh, you go 
hang! Hello! Hello!” 

Hastings slowly replaced the receiver and 
grumbled to Dayson, “I wonder what’s his 
peeve? We haven’t had any trouble. Never 
had. Kids together, you know.” 

Dayson took his hat and was gone. Has- 
tings glanced at a pile of important papers. 
There were some heayy financial possibilities 
in some of them, but he gave them only a 
glance before he too left the office. In a 
short time he was sitting down beside George 
Greelor’s desk. 

“Now, see here!’ demanded Hastings, 
“You tell me right off your chest in plain 
English why you're monkeying around with 
this notion that we can’t deal together as 
we always have.” 

“All right,’ said Greelor cheerfully, ‘I’ve 
just decided to withdraw from any friendly 
associations with you.” 

“What!” shouted Hastings. 
as a loon.” 

INO; 


my senses. 


“You’re crazy 


Greelor replied, “I’m just getting 
I’ve decided to use ’em.” 


“Well,’ Hastings loudly affirmed, “you’re 


going to tell me why before I leave this 
office.” 
“Wair enough,” said Greelor. “It’s be- 


cause we're not friends. I am your friend, 


but you are not mine. You, in fact, are not 
anybody’s friend. After forty years of that 
one-sided situation, I decided on a 
change. I’m not sore at you. Haven’t any 
grouch. No peevishness at all. But I want 
you to have a glimmer of an idea at least 


have 
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of what it means to be a real friend. I want 
you to feel. So I am calmly dropping every 
form of association with you. That’s all. 
Now you know. Good-bye, please. I'll have 
Dayson call on you tomorrow again to buy 
the corner lot.” 

Tom Dayson called, but he did not manage 
so much as to mention the deal. Hastings 
closed him up with a slam. In the course of 
the week other people called to buy, several 
villagers seeming to have taken a fancy to 
the property. But Hastings found himself 
refusing to state a price to anyone, an atti- 
tude which greatly annoyed him. He could 
not understand himself lately. Why should 
he hold the corner lot after he had given 
George his chance? With the demand for 
the property such as it now was the price 
might be raised. Yet here he was, refusing 
to consider any kind of a proposition. What 
was the matter? 

Mrs. Hastings, too, was troubled. Her hus- 
band’s appetite had fallen off. He slept fit- 
fully. And he grouched terribly over trifles. 
Then again he took to silent, moody spells. 
Even at his meals, instead of his usual decent 
effort to be agreeable, there was just a 
wistful, far-off look in his eyes. 

One morning Tom- Dayson called again, 
with a quick explanation that it was not to 
see about the corner lot. This induced Mr. 
Hastings to listen for a minute. 

“This time,” said Dayson, “I’m after your 
price on your extra Mallable Stock.” 

“Who you working for?’ asked Hastings. 

“Will you let me go on with the deal if 
it’s an honest, responsible fellow?” 

“That depends.” 

“Oh, well,” sighed Dayson, picking up his 
hat, “Good-bye! It’s George Greelor.” 

Mr. Hastings did not ask him to remain. 
Neither did he bother to go home to lunch 
that day. He had no appetite. He was pro- 
foundly disturbed. ; 

Soon there were other offers for his Mal- 
lable Stock, but, for some “fool reason,” as 
Hastings termed it, he would not consider 
them. George Greelor, especially, seemed to 
be having a sudden attack of buying fever. 
Kyvery few days Tom Dayson would appear 
in person, or would write to Hastings, offer- 
ing to buy something that Hastings wished 
to sell, but it would always turn out that 
Greelor was his client. Then, when other 
men offered to buy the stock that Greelor 
had tried to negotiate for, Hastings found 
himself mysteriously prohibited from selling 
it. It was irritating, disgusting, and—some- 
thing else that Hastings could not name. 

Finally he could endure it no longer. It 
was making him permanently useless. So 
he called his stenographer. 

“Take letter,’ he instructed her. ‘George 
Greelor, City, Dear Sir. Cross that out. Dear 
Cross that out. Ob, bother! TU 
write it myself!” 

The letter 
follows: 

“Old Man: 

I don’t 
you've got 


Greelor. 


that Greelor received read as 


what your 
where you 


know game is, but 
want me either 
If you want all that stock 
you’ve been trying to dicker with me for, 
you are welcome to it at the lowest figure. 
I’m holding it for you. Can’t sell it to any- 


body else if you want it. That’s all. Cast 


me 
way you look. 
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your fussy eyes along between the lines a 
little, can’t you? 
Yours differently, 
Jim Hastings.” 

Greelor’s reply was in person fen minutes 
after the mail was distributed. He swung 
into Hastings’ office with a grin and an 
outstretched hand. ; 

“All right, Jim, old fellow,’ he said, “I’m 
after the corner lot. I never wanted to buy 
anything else. Didn’t have cash for any- 
thing else. But when you refused to let 
me spend on the lot, I still had the cash to 
take chances on your other stuff. And_ it 
worked, Jim. It worked. It proved to you 
that you weren’t doing business entirely 
on a cash basis after all. It uncovered the 
fellowship that I had hoped all along was 
buried in your old carcass. It uncovered 


a heart. That’s what I was after, old man. 
ia 


Put ’er there!” 

The two men shook hands, to Hastings’ 
silent admission that the heart was found. 
Trust Greelor to keep that heart alive there- 
after to fellowship’s demands. From no 
more of a seedling than that, under the right 
care, may spring the love and sacrifice of 
a Jonathan, and from that, perhaps, the 
imitation of Christ. 


The Chaplain of the 


Continental Congress 
Through the courtesy of Rev. Robert W. 
Haskins of Reading, Mass., The Congrega- 
tionalist is privileged to present the aeccom- 
panying picture of Rev. William Emerson of 


Rey. WILLIAM HMERSON 
Chaplain of the Continental Congress 


Concord, Chaplain of the Continental Con- 


gress, great-grandfather of Mr. Haskins, and 
grandfather of Ralph Waldo Emerson. After 


the battle of Concord, which was fought in the 
rear of his house, Chaplain Emerson went with 
the army to Vermont, and died of fever on the 
banks of Champlain, where he was buried with 
some of the British soldiers. A wax portrait 
of him which recently came into Mr. Haskins’ 
possession has been placed in the Concord Li- 
brary. The portrait from which our cut was 
made came from Waterford, Me., from an old 
parsonage of Dr. Ripley, a son of Mrs. Emerson, 
who married Mr. Ripley, her husband’s suc- 
cessor at Concord. 


There is nothing in life so worth while as to 
ride out in happy valianey with Christ fo1 
God and love’s sake, blundering in where 
angels fear to tread, by the love of Christ 
making glad the heart of man on his pilgrimage 
binding up hearts that are broken, and standing 
by those who are halting—H. L. Sheppard. 
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Voteless Voting Among the “Friends” 


A Glimpse at the “ Yearly Meeting” 


N the latter part of May it was my good 
fortune to visit, in London, some “Friends 
in the double sense)” whom I had met pre- 
iously in Bulgaria, my object being to talk 
ver with them certain plans for the good of 
hat country. The date of my visit had un- 
voidably been delayed, and on arriving at 
‘riends’ House in Huston Road I found the 
Yearly Meeting” in full swing. 

Friends’ House is a magnificent new build- 
ag which serves the Quaker society much 
s the Congregational House, Boston, serves 
ur denomination. Friends’ House, however, 
as the advantage of a great assembly hall, 
nd in this the Yearly Meeting is held. 

As the people whom I sought were among 
he leaders, acting on important committees 
nd generally very busy, they sandwiched in 
heir conferences with me at odd moments. 

was most grateful that they managed it 

t all. 

Meantime, they courteously invited me to 

ttend some sessions of the Yearly Meeting 
t which it seems that outsiders are not 
xpected asa rule. I hope that it will be no 
reach of confidence to give to Congrega- 
sonalists the benefit of what I saw and 
eard. 
In the first place, the well-dressed assem- 
ly differed not at all from other church 
odies in outward appearance. There was 
ut one old-fashioned Quaker costume and 
onnet in the hall, and they belonged to 
visiting American. 

The presiding officer, Roger Clark, was 
ailed the “clerk,” a man who combined the 
uties of secretary and chairman (“scribe’”’ 
nd “moderator”’) with extraordinary abil- 
ty. He seemed to know the given name 
f every Quaker present and announced the 
peakers as Jane Rountree or Giles Cadbury, 
nstead of Mrs. or Mr. R. or C. 

Each session began with a period of si- 
ence, with doors closed. There was no sing- 
og at all. It was my luck to attend two 
neetings on “Industry and the _ Social 
yrder.” At the first of these a lady at the 
desk (a high battlement above the audi- 
nee)’ opened the discussion by appointment. 
ll succeeding speakers were voluntary and 
tood in their places, each as he arose being 
otroduced by the “clerk.” A very few 
peakers who preferred general exhortation 
0 the subject in hand (sorry to say they 
rere women) were admonished by said 
clerk” and one kindly requested to “draw 
9 a close.’ But in general the speeches 
y both sexes were logical, timely and worth- 
Thile. Naturally, frequent reference was 
lade to the coal miners’ strike and the 
fforts of the Friends to mediate. The 
hought often was repeated that bringing 
ogether employers and employees: for mu- 
nal acquaintances and understanding was 
he best way to settle disputes. Then a 
uaker bomb exploded. A Labor Party 
sader, brother of a minister in McDonald's 
abinet, said in effect: 

“What has been said was good but not 
kely to solve the labor problem. Granting 
ntire good will on both sides, the present 
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social order will and must continue to breed 
injustice. Suppose, for example, that we 
convince the workers in a certain industry 
that they ought to increase their production 
for the benefit of mankind and as an act of 
brotherhood. As a result they produce ten 
thousand pounds’ worth more this year than 
last. Who will get the ten thousand? Will 
the workmen get it? No. Will the public 
get it? No. What part of mankind will the 
workers’ act of brotherhood have benefited? 
What concrete action do we, the Society of 
Friends, plan to take to prevent such in- 
justice which is an inevitable outcome of the 
present social order? I see no way out 
except the reorganization of society in a 
socialistic state. I may be mistaken. If 
others of you see a better way, show it to 
us. But let us drop vague generalities and 
be concrete.” 

An elderly man at once followed with: 
“Charles Roden Buxton is right. I’ve heard 
this talk about good will in every Yearly 
Meeting for fifteen years past. Now it’s 
time for deeds to replace words.” 

The debate soon had to be ended because 
of the lateness of the hour. In closing the 
“clerk” read a minute admirably embody- 
ing the gist of the evening’s discussion which 
was adopted—by silence. 

Next afternoon, the discussion was _ re- 
sumed with a clear opening speech by 
Arnold Rountree. He said that we all felt 
that a new turn was given to the debate and 
a new situation created by Charles Buxton’s 
remarks of the previous day. The question 
which the latter really raised was whether 
the Friends, as a religious body, should join 
a certain political party. He, Rountree, 
felt that all real progress depended on the 
settlement of a preliminary, fundamental 
question—viz., What is the function of a 
church, or a religious body, in relation to 
industry and the social order? He proposed 
the appointment of a committee of five to 
consider this question over Sunday (this was 
Saturday) and to report on Monday. Per- 
haps this committee would find it best to 
recommend the calling of a comparatively 
small midwinter conference of Friends (say 
one or two hundred) actually engaged in in- 
dustry, which shall make a report recom- 
mending a line of action to the next Yearly 
Meeting. 

The chair (“clerk’’) then urged that speak- 
ers confine themselves to the concrete pro- 


cedure proposed by Arnold Rountree and 
avoid discussing principles in general. He 


held all to this except the American Quaker 
bonnet whom he allowed, by courtesy, to 
make an irrelevant sing-song exhortation 
such as is common with Bulgarian ‘Pente- 
costalists,” but such as they told me had not 
been heard in an Hnglish Quaker meeting 
for years. Soon speakers began to suggest 
that the proposal was too evidently wise to 
require prolonged discussion and that the 
question should be put. The “clerk,” who 
was supported by two people on each side 
of him, said: “We at the desk feel that the 


meeting’s mind is made up and, unless you 
otherwise decree, we think debate should 
close.” Silence gave consent and he an- 
nounced, “It is so ordered.” JI now expected 
the ayes and nays, or a show of hands on 
the question. No such thing. 

That marvelous “clerk” arose and read a 
minute, stating what had been proposed and 
the attitude of the meeting thereon—a state- 
ment which I should have needed a quiet 
half-hour to prepare in a room by myself. 
Two suggestions were made from the floor 
as to clearness of wording. The “clerk” 
revised, re-read the clauses questioned, asked 
if they now were satisfactory, and the min- 
ute was adopted—by silence. 

He then called for nominations for the 
committee of five and wrote down the dozen 
names called from various parts of the hall. 
I thought, “Now they must take an actual 
vote, either by show of hands or by ballot.” 
But no. Here a brother and there a sister 
nominee arose and said that it would be im- 
possible for him or her to serve, until only 
seven names were left on the list. The 
meeting consented by silence to make the 
committee seven instead of five, and the 
minutes duly recorded that these seven had 
been elected! It was the most wonderful 
parliamentary procedure ever witnessed by 
“yours truly’—minorities silently acquiese- 
ing in what the drift of debate showed to be 
the will of the majority, and every vote 
unanimous. Here were manifestly wise and 
important decisions reached, and _ people 
elected to office, without the machinery of 
tellers, ballots, show of hands, calling of 
roll, or viva voce votes. One wonders 
whether the Friends eventually will be able 
to read one another’s thoughts and reach 
their Yearly Meeting decisions with no 
audible discussion at all. To one onlooker, 
at least, this year’s meeting was a most im- 
pressive example of “the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.” God bless the Friends, 
one group of His children who really show 
themselves friendly ! 


A Meditation 


By Will Chamberlain 
Scientists figure out that the fragrance of 
the rose never dies. If this be so—and I am 
sure it is so—can it be that the soul of man, 
incomparably greater than the perfume of the 
flower, is given for an hour, and then snuffed 
out forever? 


How little time we have to spend, 

How soon must make our peace and go! 
Surely life’s rose will elsewhere blow. 
This must not, cannot, be the end. 


For if the first step and the last 
Are taken here—this tiny day— 
Why does the exploring spirit stray 
Through spaces infinite and vast? 


IT shall not ask philosophy, 

Nor with the preachers contentions start. 
I only ask, O God, my heart, 

And from it sings the proof to me. 


So, when I quit this fleeting span, 
I know that other worlds await. 
There is a never-closing fate, 

A glorious, endless trail for man. 
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The Oxford Conference of Congregationalists 
Discussing Christian Faith in the Light of Modern Science and Criticism 


HE conference has 

leaden skies. Indeed I have not seen 
a dozen hours of sunshine during the en- 
tire two weeks I have- been in England. 
The “servant” at Keble College who waits 
on me has spoken like a real Californian, 
“This is most unusual weather, sir!’ The 
result of the weather has been that the 
gladiators have been able to do their fighting 
with vigor and in the presence of a 100 per 
cent and prompt attendance of all who came. 
' It hag been most refreshing to me to be 
among the people with whom I was reared. 
Yet fifteen years have made great changes, 
and the majority of those who are present are 
men who were just emerging from the semi- 
nary when J left for Chicago. It is a notable 
gathering. Every man has come with an 
earnest desire to know. 

There have been some invited guests who 
have rendered notable contributions, includ- 
ing the Principal and Vice-Principal of Ripon 
Hall, Canon Rawlinson, the Bampton Lec- 
turer, and Principal Dakin of the Baptist 
Seminary of Bristol. 

Most of the openers of debate have been 
academicians. Dr. Horton has presided with 
dignity, simplicity, and charm. His quiet 
humor has relieved many a tense moment. 
Principals Selbie, Garvie, and Franks, Pro- 
fessor Andrews, Mosley Jones, Dodds, men 
like Professor Turner of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, and ministers like Pringle and Rhondda 
Williams have guaranteed high levels of 
thought, and yet the utmost frankness. 

There have been tense and even painful 
moments. Men used to critical methods have 
sometimes had to express their astonishment 
and emphatic dissent from opinions and the- 
ories uttered without reserve. Yet all the 
way through there has been a sweet charity 
which has appealed to me. Controversy was 
described as unchristian, and so discussion 
was carried on in a tolerant spirit. Whena 
man took up a definite position, fearing that 
he might have to suffer for it he was imme- 
diately assured: “Not from any man who is 
present today!’ I do not know where a 
similar situation could be discovered. Dr. 
Major of Ripon Hall, in a kindly speech at 
the end drew attention to the different at- 
mosphere of this conference and that of 
the English Churchman’s Union. With them 
there was a simple desire for scholarship ; 
with us there was a tenseness arising from 
a sense of having to tell the people at home. 
He was quite right. An Anglican priest 
knows that, whatever his personal opinions, 
the deposit of traditional devotion and be- 
lief will go on day by day, week by week, 
without alteration or abatement; but in a 
Congregational church it would be killed. 
Hence, these men and women haye carried 
on their discussion under strain. 

I have been struck with the difference be- 
tween the academician and the pastor. It 
is startling. It makes one think that no man 
should be appointed to a chair until he has 
been in a responsible pastorate for at least 
fifteen years. For one thing, the ordinary 
professor does not know how to speak. 


been held under ~ 
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Oftentimes he swallows his own sentences 
when he is half way through. Again, he is 
apt to be like an Irish terrier chasing a rab- 
bit—utterly oblivious of everything, includ- 
ing trespass on preserves where he has 
no business. 

The general topic has been “Christian Ex- 
perience in the Light of Modern Thought.” 
It began with a consideration of the effect 
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The Corrected Man 


Behold, happy is the man whom God cor- 
recteth: therefore despise not thou the chas- 
tening of the Almighty.—Job 5:17. 


Chasten is used exclusively in the spiritual 
sense. It has to do chiefly with the visita- 
tion of God and is wholly corrective. 


The corrected man is happy because he 
escapes the ultimates of mistakes and is not 
forced to endure the miseries and mishaps 
of mischosen paths. 


The chastening of pain sends one to the 
skillful doctor that the causes of pain may 
not prove fatal. 


The uncorrected man cannot be happy 
because he loses in an unchastened life the 
spiritual sources of happiness. 


To despise chastening when one can be 
reasonably sure that it is the loving correc- 
tion of a friendly God, is a presumption and 
willfulness which will of themselves destroy 
happiness. 


The 


of psychology on Christian experience. 
Englishman does not seem to be aware of 
the problems which Americans feel so acutely 


in the significance of ‘“behaviorism.” He 
feels that psychology has a very limited 
field and must reckon with metaphysics and 
theology. When I first came to the United 
States I was startled by a sign placed on a 
bluff overlooking Lake Michigan. I wanted 
to stand on the bluff to get a better view, 
when the sign caught my eye: “Keep out— 
that means you!” This English conference 
has such a sign to warn off the modern 
psychologists. Is it that he does not know, 
or that he has explored the abyss and knows 
what it is not? One influential man told me 
that they had put it aside as of little 
importance, 

From psychology we went to philosophy, 
and there again was a feeling of limitation. 
There was a tenseness in the meeting. The- 
ology and psychology would not allow phi- 
losophy to be too confident of itself. 

But it was the next day when we began 
to deal with the historicity, validity, and 
content of the New Testament that the strain 
was most acutely felt. What was said, it 
would not be wise to report. It was a dis- 
cussion by experts, protested against from 


time to time by theologians or by pastors 
But the experts went on with the ruthless 
ness of scientists. There is not a letter ix 
the New Testament, not an iota, not an ac 
cent, that is not under the microscope. Nov 
and then a challenge would be hurled at the 
expert and he would reply in phrases whicl 
it would be unfair to quote, for he woulc¢ 
certainly need to qualify them. His owr 
experience of Christ would demand _ suck 
qualification. But the words were out, the 
issue was defined. Underneath all the dis 
cussions of these liberals is a sharp dis 
tinction between those who believe in a rea 
saving Christ and those who believe ings 
saving idea and emotion which may be ex 
pressed in such a phrase as “Divine Son ot 
God and Savior of the world,” provided you 
understand that the phrase is symbolical o1 
mythological but not historical and real ir 
the everyday sense. The theologians were 
greatly alarmed. A reader in philosophy was 
equally shocked. Ministers were aroused 
Teachers of the young were filled with as 
tonished pain. Yet all felt that there was 
something serious to be faced and _ thai 
cowardice spelled ruin. An adventurer ove1 
uncharted continents has to take things as 
they are and make the best of them, ané¢ 
after he is through with pick, hatchet, an¢ 
lever he has no whining of defeat to utter 
but a “come and see” of jubilation tc 
exclaim. ; ; 

I do not know where in America we couleé 
hold a similar conference. It would puzzle 
the average man to grasp the ultimate sig. 
nificance of this thing. But three feature: 
of the conference remain with me. 

1. The high confidence and courage oi 
those who lead the way. They are deter 
mined to find out, and are sure that the dis 
covery will prove a climax to the quest. 

2. The spirit of reverence of these critics 
and scholars. Whatever you think of thei 
heads, you stand in awe of their approact 
to God. Each session began and ended ir 
prayer. Half way through a heated debate 
the entire company would adjourn in quie' 
reverence to the silence of the beautifu 
chapel and pray and prostrate themselves 
before God. 

3. The undoubted personal experience of th 
saving power of Christ which each man hac 
and openly avowed. He knew whom he hac 
believed. The man who made the frankes 
avowal of dissent from orthodoxy was als« 
frankest in the declaration of the time anc 
manner and effect of his conversion. Surely 
these things warrant such conferences. Thes 
men are confident that they will get through 
and in doing so will owe everything t 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Do not look for wrong and evil— 
You will find them if you do; 

As you measure for your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 

Look for goodness, look for gladness— 
You will meet them all the while; 

If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 

—The Nash Journal. 
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The Spiritual Romance of “Book Finds” 


ILTON’S magnificent description of a 

good book as “the life blood of a mas- 
ter spirit” has been amply justified by the 
potent influence exerted by good books over 
great souls, for among the finer forces at 
work in spiritual realms the power of the 
written word has outstanding value. Like 
the silent stars above us, books have sent 
their line “through all the earth and their 
words to the end of the world” even though 
“their voice is not heard.” By a noiseless 
ministry they have given salvation to mul- 
titudes; their persuasiveness has united 
many a divided self; they have turned the 
current of men’s thoughts toward divine 
things; and by their charm have drawn 
many to the noble path. 

The purpose of this paper is that of re- 
ealling a few instances in which the acciden- 
tal finding of a good book achieved the pro- 
found and permanent transformation of the 
finder. Thousands of similar cases must 
have occurred without being made known 
to the world; hundreds more must lie en- 
folded in volumes of biography and auto- 
biography; the few which are recorded here 
are indications of the effectiveness of this. 
romantic form of spiritual ministry. 

John Keats delivered our theme from all 
suspicion of mawkishness and _ insincerity 
when he wrote the exquisite sonnet: On 
First Looking Into Chapman’s “Homer”: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

In that fair verse many, if not all, of 
-the true notes of a transforming literary 
discovery are given. There is a transforma- 
tion of the self achieved by the power or 
the charm of the new-found thing, and there 
is also an equally vital change in the world 
upon which the newly awakened heart looks 
out with new wonder. If it is objected that 
a spirit as rare as that of Keats must be 
set aside as being a law to itself, we may 
join with it, in this comradeship of literary 
romance, the more robust and common-sense 
soul of Robert Browning; for when the 
works of Shelley and Keats first came into 
his possession, they seemed to his awakened 
emotions “like two nightingales which sang 
together on the May night which closed the 
eventful day.” 

Readers of the Old Testament will recall 
that the life of Israel found a new starting 
point and gained a fresh impulse when The 
Book of the Law was discovered in the 
Temple by Hilkiah the high priest. Few 
more romantic pieces of literary history exist 
than that related with matter-of-fact sim- 
plicity in the Second Book of Kings, chapter 
22. The secret of the composition of this 
epoch-making code is still as dark as that 
of the authorship of the Letters of Junius; 
but of its immediate and immense influence 
there is no question: “It came to pass, when 
the King had heard the words of The Book 
of the Law that he rent his clothes.” Thus 
began a dramatic and far-reaching reforma- 
tion of the cultus of Israel which designated 
Jerusalem as “the place where men ought 
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to worship”; struck a deadly blow at the 
naturalistic religion of the age; encouraged 
the idea of a sacred covenant between. Israel 
and Jehovah; and helped to give practical 
expression to the prophetic ideals of Hosea 
and Isaiah. 

Such large results from a “book find” are 
rare in the story of nations, they are more 
common in individual experience, and they 
appear in their fullness in the life of Aure- 
lius Augustine, 354-480, the illustrious bishop 
of Hippo. Although the New Testament had 
been often in his hands, yet in the crucial 
hour of his illumination it gained such fresh- 
ness and authority as to become a new book 
to him, and to make him a new creature of 
the spirit. An imperishable interest attaches 
to his masterly word-picture of the scene in 
the garden which his emotional memory has 
reproduced with such fidelity that the very 
stillness and shadows of the night lend 
deeper impressiveness to the religious agi- 
tation of his passionate soul. “I seized, 
opened, and read in silence that section on 
which my eyes first fell: “Not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wan- 
tonness, not in strife and envying: but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh in concupiscence. No 
further would I read; nor needed J; for 
instantly at the end of this sentence, by a 
light as it were of serenity infused into my 
heart, all the darkness of doubt vanished 
away.” 

Ignatius Loyola, 1491-1556, also offers for 
our consideration an experience of conver- 
sion resultant upon the finding of a book. 


-He is an outstanding type of that concen- 


trated ‘“‘will to power” which greatly achieves 
great things. Applying military methods to 
missionary enterprise he fashioned a mar- 
velous society for the propagation of the 
Catholic faith, a society which has tested 
human endurance to the last limit, and has 
made living martyrdom a commonplace of 
missionary adventure. 

During conyalescence, after being wounded 
at the siege of Pampeluna, he found, by 
chance, a Life of Christ, written by Ludolph 
the Carthusian, d. 1378, and a part, if not 
the whole, of that perpetually delightful 
Golden Legend which Jacob of Voraigne, 
1230-1298, gathered together for the glory of 
the saints. The Life of Christ which made 
a turning point in the spiritual career of 
Loyola, was first published in 1474; and has 
often been reprinted and translated; the 
author of the Imitation of Christ drew from 
its stores; Theresa of Spain and Francis de 
Sales both quote it. 

This work of devotion took the place of 
‘stories of knight-errantry and led the future 
puissant soldier of the Cross to a Christian 
outlook on life; his eyes were opened; he 
saw a vision of the Virgin and her Son, 
radiant with an immaculate purity that 
shriveled up his fleshly lusts as with fire, 
and gave him the resolution to go and sin 
no more. 

On the opposite side of the Reformation 
movement a less remarkable character be- 
came the hero of an equally remarkable lit- 


erary romance. Francis Johnson, 1562-1618, 
followed the new Presbyterian policy when 
Puritanism was fighting for its life in Prot- 
estant England. He was, therefore, expelled 
from his university and twice imprisoned. 
Finding refuge in Holland, then a veritable 
cave of Adullam for English nonconformists, 
he discovered in 1591, in a printer’s office at 
Dort, the sheets of a book entitled A Plaine 
Refutation of Mr. Giffard’s Booke intituled 
A Short Treatise gainst the Donatists of 
England. The authors of this treatise were 
paying heavily for their puritan convictions; 
Henry Barrowe languished in a London jail, 
and John Greenwood was in exile. 

Johnson obtained a commission giving him 
authority to seize and publicly destroy the 
whole edition; but as destiny would have it 
he saved from the flames two copies, ‘one 
to keep in his own study, that he might see 
their errors, and. the other to bestow on a 
special friend for a like use.” 

Here was his undoing. As he read, indif- 
ferently and disdainfully, a sentence riveted 
his attention; he studied the book afresh 
with anxious care and “rose up a staggered 
and well-nigh convinced man.’ Moved by 
impulses too strong to be repressed he sur- 
rendered his charge at Middleburg, took ship 
for London, consulted Barrowe in prison, 
and ere long joined the Separatists whose 
faith he had hitherto opposed. In 1605 he 
reprinted the Plaine Refutation at his own 
expense, “as the best atonement he could 
make for the injury he had done to the 
authors, and the truth it was intended to 
serve.” 

Scotland can tell an equally memorable 
and an equally romantic story. That austere 
saint and homely scholar, Thomas Boston,, 
1676-1732, during a pastoral visitation, “es- 
pied over the window-head of the cottage in 
which he sat a little old book.’’” He reached 
for it, borrowed it, and took it home to read. 
It was a copy of the once world-famous 
Marrow of Modern Divinity, 1646, first pub- 
lished in Scotland in 1718, one of five works 
written in dialogue form by EH. F., a “poor 
inhabitant” of London. 

Boston’s life began afresh after reading 
this work. He declared: ‘“fThe doctrine of 
The Marrow was the sweet and reasonable 
prop of my soul. I found it to come close 
to the points I was in quest of, and showed 
the consistency of those which I could not 
reconcile before, so that I rejoiced in it as. 
a light which the Lord had seasonably struck 
up to me in the darkness.’ 

In the theology of the early eighteenth 
century the teaching of this book marked the 
vital between the champions of an 
ethical rationalism and the advocates of an 
evangelical faith. That issue was summed 
up in what Boston found to be a transform- 
ing word: “Therefore, whensoever, or where- 
soever, any doubt or question arises of sal- 
vation, or our justification before God, there 
the law and all good works must be utterly 
excluded and stand apart, that grace may 
appear free, and that the promise and faith 
may stand alone: which faith alone, without 
law or works, brings thee in particular to 
thy justification and galvation, through the 


issue 
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mere promise and free grace of God in 
Christ; so that I say, in the action and office 
of justification, both law and works are to 
be utterly excluded and exempted, as things 
which have nothing to do in that behalf.’ 

Such was Boston’s “book find,’ which not 
only brought light to his darkness; but 
which also gave the first flush of the evan- 
gelical springtime that brightened Scotland 
after the winter of Moderatism. 

These examples of romantic “book finds” 
may well conclude with a golden series, 
surely without parallel in literary history. 
In 1582 Robert Parsons, 1546-1660, became 
the author of The first book of the Christian 
exercise, appertayning to Resolution, which 
he afterwards enlarged and republished with 
the title A Christian Directorie guiding men 
to their salvation, devided into three books, 
anno 1585. The fact that Parsons was a 
Jesuit did not hinder Hdmund Bunny, 1540- 
1619, from taking the earlier half of the 
Directory, amending it as he deemed neces- 
sary, and issuing it with the title A Book 
of Christian Exercise, appertaining to Res- 
olution, perused and accompanied now with 
a Treatise tending to Pacification, 1584. This 
edition of the Jesuit’s brochure set the first 
impressions of religion on the mind of Rich- 
ard Baxter, 1615-1691, while he was yet 
a boy of fourteen years of age. 

About a twelvemonth later a traveling 
pedlar, with books in his pack, came to the 
door of Baxter’s home, where he left The 
Bruised Reede and Smoaking Flax, pub- 
lished in 1630 by Richard Sibbes, 1577-1635, 
the puritan preacher of Gray’s Inn, London, 
of whom Izaak Walton wrote: 

Of this blest man let this just praise be given, 
Heaven was in him before he was in heaven. 

The Bruised Reede was the “book find” 
to which Baxter owed his soul’s awakening. 
He declared that his copy had cost him but 
three pence “and I would not take three 
pounds for it; it is my constant companion.” 
In his turn and time, as all men know, 
Baxter became the author of that evangelical 
masterpiece, The Saint’s Hverlasting Rest, 
1650, of which he said: “I found that the 
transcript of the heart hath the greatest 
force on the hearts of others.” Based on 
the text: “There remaineth therefore a rest 
for the people of God”: this book is, per- 
haps, the most splendid monument which lit- 
erature has raised to the immortal hope of 
the Christian heart. The clear and beauti- 
ful style, the dignity and zest and modern- 
ness of the language have given it a place 
among the English classics from which it 
eannot easily be removed. 

“Rest: how sweet a word is this to mine 
ear! To my wearied senses and languid 
spirits it seems a quieting powerful opiate: 
to my dulled powers it is spirit and life: 
to my dark eyes it is both eye salve and a 
prospective: to my taste it is sweetness: 
to my ear it is melody: to my hands and 
feet it is strength and nimbleness:” 

This immense tribute of adoration to the 
eternal wrought the conversion of Philip 
Doddridge, 1702-1751, “the last representa- 
tive of the old Puritan Dissenters in their 
best moods.” He secured literary immortal- 
ity for himself by writing the universally 
popular hymn: 

O God of Bethel by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed 
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but he stands in this remarkable succession 
of spiritual romances as the author of The 
iRise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
1745, to which in turn William Wilberforce, 
1759-1838, owed his recovery from religious 
indifference to a warm and earnest interest 
in the cause of Christianity. 

Wilberforce was twenty-five years old, and 
had been a member of Parliament for four 
years, when, during a tour in Europe, a copy 
of The Rise and Progress of Religion came 
into his hands. ‘What sort of a book is 
this?’ he asked Isaac Milner, who was one 
of the party. “The best book in the world,” 
answered Milner. They read it together; 
Wilberforce was captured by its spirit, and 
returned to England in 1785 a changed 
man. Once more a “book find’ had wrought 
another great spiritual Conversion. 

The new-found life soon received its com- 
mission. ‘God Almighty has set before me 
two great objects: the suppression of the 
slave trade and the reformation of man- 
ners.” With the former of these aims we 
are not here concerned; in his effort to 
achieve the latter he produced one of the 
most influential books ever written in the 
interests of the Evangelical school: A Prac- 
tical View of the Prevailing Religious Sys- 
tem of Professed Christians in the Higher 
and Middle Classes in this Country con- 
trasted with Real Christianity, 1797. ‘This 
was a brilliant exposition of the new way 
of regarding religion. It was written with a 
grace, a frankness, and a humor which won 
for it multitudes of readers. John Newton 
spoke of it as “the brightest token he could 
discern in that dark and perilous day.” 

As the title implies, it was a construc- 
tive criticism of the lax and nebulous re- 
ligiosity of the social circles in which the 
author moved; a criticism which led to a 
definite restatement of the saving power of 
belief in the grace of God. Perhaps the 
essence of the work lies in the chapter “On 
the Admission of the Passions into Reli- 
gion.’ “You should endeavor not only to 
convince the understanding, but also to 
affect the heart; and for this end you must 
secure the reinforcement of the passions. 
... Frail and ‘infirm of purpose’ we have 
a business to execute of supreme and indis- 
pensable necessity. Solicitations to neglect 
it everywhere abound: the difficulties and 
dangers are numerous and urgent; and the 
night of death cometh, how soon we know 
not, ‘when no man can work.’ All this is 
granted. It seems to be a state of things 
wherein one should look out with solicitude 
for some powerful stimulants. Mere knowl- 
edge is confessedly too weak. The affections 
alone remain to supply the deficiency. They 
precisely meet the occasion, and suit the pur- 
poses intended.” 

The Practical View going out to do its 


appointed work, entered the life history of - 


a young clergyman, Legh Richmond, 1772- 
1827, who received it from a college friend 
with a request for his opinion of it. Rich- 
mond read it as tens of thousands read the 
book of the hour; but it found him at the 
depths of his being, as the Bible had found 
Coleridge. It transformed his outlook on 
Christianity; it gave to his religion that 
vivid human interest which led him to cre- 
ate his three immensely popular stories: 
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The Dairyman’s Daughter, The Young Cot- 
tager, and The Negro Servant. 

Simple, pathetic, and pious these religious 
novelettes were circulated literally by the 
million. They carried the Evangelical mes- 
sage into the whole Wnglish countryside 
where their influence lasted for generations. 

Here are ashes of roses. We cannot say 
“Ev’'n in their ashes live their wonted fires,” 
for all has gone save the fragrance of a 
memory. Their beauty and their bloom are 
no more, but we may say that once they 
came fresh from the garden of God exhaling 
the very breath of heaven. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Not Knowing People 


I have Five Grandsons of Assorted, Ages, — 
and they are Fine Boys. And this Old: World 
will feel new feet on the Accelerator when 
they get to running it. And one of these, 
who is named for me, hath Large Freckles, 
and Red Hair, and a Cheerful Smile. And 
it is not always possible to know what he 
is Thinking About, but it is always About 
Something Else. 

And he it is who getteth the mark of AA 
in Relig. And he is rewarded by having to 
gather up the Smelly Songbooks. For he 
is the Religiousest Boy in his room, as he 
himself doth confess. 

And I suppose that there is not in the 
town where he liveth a boy who is Better 
Known. 

Now on a Sabbath he went to the Sanc- 
tuary. And the Ushers are Great Jokers. 
And the Head Usher thought it would be 
fun to greet the Little Fellow as if he were 


-a Stranger. 


And so when the lad entered the Vestibule, 
the Head Usher took him in hand, and led 
him across to one of the Other Ushers, and 
inquired, saying, Dost thou know this Young 
Man? -For I think I do not recognize him. 

And the other one, who also had known 
the little fellow all his life, scratched his 
head, and said, I do not think I remember 
him. 

And the Little Fellow, in a very gentle 
tone, in which was no Anger, neither Resent- 
ment, said: That is what Peter said about 
Christ. 

And they let him through the door very 
quickly, and he went down the aisle, jingling 
in his pocket the Six Cents which he hath 
with him, a Nickle to drop in the Plate and 
a Cent to jingle it against. 

And the ushers said one to another, That 
is a, Very Innocent-Looking little Red-Headed 
child, but he hath a Come-back like the Kick 
of a Mule. 

And when I heard this Piece of History, 
I said, A boy who hath a Come-back like 
that, so Mild and so Effective, should make 
his mark as a Philosopher. 

But this have I discovered, that it is not 
always safe to count on the simplicity of 
the guileless, for sometimes the Lord doth - 
give unto them a mighty spirit of discern- 
ment, and there be times when out of the 
mouth of babes cometh Unexpected Wisdom, 
and it sometimes hath a kick in it. 
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Around Montana in a Tin Lizzie 


TE were at the breakfast table in the 
W parsonage on a home missionary field in 
Hastern Montana. The head of our ecclesias- 
tical establishment began the conversation: 
“The neighbors say that the distance from the 
Idaho line across Montana to the North Dakota 
line is almost nine hundred miles, and the dis- 
tance from the Canadian border to the Wyo- 
ming line is almost five hundred miles.” “How 
in the world could a state-be as wide as that?’ 
I asked. “The neighbors know we are tender- 
feet and they are stringing us.’’ “No,” she de- 
clared, “I do not believe they are.” ‘Well,’ I 
said, “if those figures are correct then Montana 
must be a whale of a state. Let us fasten some 
more hay wire around our tin Lizzie and dur- 
ing our vacation ramble around this big state 
and try to find out how big it really is.’ We 
packed in bedding, tents, provisions; and, be- 
sides the four members of our family, we in- 
vited another boy to go with us. This boy 
consented to go on condition that we would 
show him a trolley car. 

On her first day out Lizzie had considerable 
trouble with her rubber. It seemed to me as if 
all the nails and tacks in Hastern Montana had 
fallen in love with and were loath to leave her. 
It was nearly midnight when we rolled in our 
blankets on the floor of an old shed. No col- 
ored mammy was needed that night to croon us 
to slumber. 

We took the Southern route, passing through 
Glendive and Miles City. One day an old lady 
eame to visit her daughter who was an attend- 
ant at my church. In pioneer days she lived in 
Miles City. In that early day there was a 
small mission school. ‘I sent the two children 
to Sunday school one Sunday afternoon,” she 
told me, “and a bear came out of the brush, 
picked up the smallest, my daughter here, and 
started down the trail with her. The oldest one 
ran into a near-by saloon screaming that a 
bear had run away with her little sister. For- 
‘tunately the sheriff was in the saloon, wearing 
his hardware. He instantly leaped on his horse 
and soon recovered the child.” A bear in Miles 
City today would be a curiosity. 

We journeyed until we came to Billings. 
Our Congregational church is the leading 
church in Billings and is known as an aggres- 
sive church, active in all good works. Forty- 
five years ago the first missionary sent there by 
the missionary society was mistaken for a 
quack medicine showman; but that loyal serv- 
ant of God began a work which is today the 
leading church in the state. From Billings we 
moved south in the direction of Cody, Wyo., 
named after the bero of our boyhood days, 
Buffalo Bill. Someone has said that “God 
made the sea, but the Dutch made Holland.” 
God made the scenery of that lonely, sagebrush, 
rattlesnake, desert country between Billings 
and Cody, but no human being up to this time 
has succeeded in making it a habitable country. 

Cody tourist camp was crowded the night we 
drove in. Near our set-up was a small tent; 
it looked like an old-fashioned Dachshund dog. 
A touring party, arriving late, drove over one 
end of it. At once heads and shoulders popped 
out and a voice like a bull of Bashan roared, 
“Hey! What do you think you are, a steam 
roller?’ Six Texas students had been awakened 
suddenly from their beauty sleep. 

Alfred Cunningham has written: ‘But give 
to me the snoring breeze and white waves 
towering high.” We were far indeed from those 
white waves, but that snoring breeze seemed 
to be closer than breathing and nearer than 
hands and feet. Unable to sleep because of 
that vigorous snoring breeze I became at once 
a specialist and segregated “57 varieties, 
ranging from a common grunt to an aristo- 
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cratic leonine roar. ‘What is all that rat- 
tling?’” said a little child to her mother, as she 
wakened in the night. ‘Hush, child,’ replied 
the mother, “that’s people snoring.” In the 
morning the child was asked, ‘Doesn't your 
father rattle in his sleep?” ‘No, indeed,” said 
the child, ‘“‘my daddy sleeps with his eyes and 
not with his mouth.” She must have been 
sister to the boy who said, “Gee, Ma, but I 
wish I was President Coolidge!” “Why?” 
asked his mother. ‘‘Because,” replied the boy, 
“the president had a chance the other day to 
shake hands with Babe Ruth, just think of 
that.” 

A little after four in the morning we were 
on our way into Yellowstone Park. Near 
ishing Bridge we saw a black bear and three 
cubs ambling across the trail. We stopped to 
offer our customary contribution of bread and 
cake. Mrs. Bruin seemed to say, excuse me, 
but I have important domestic duties to look 
after. The way she talked in bear language 
to those cubs was a caution. She said, “you 
young scalawags,: you climb that tall tree and 
stay climbed until I tell you to come down.” 
They went up the tree like a rocket, and they 
made faces at their mother, too, for I saw 
them. The old lady accommodatingly stood 
up on her hind legs, graciously received our 
peace offering, looked up the tree and said, 
“Come, children, it’s time for lunch.’ We 
spent ten days in the park and camped one 
night not far from the west entrance. How it 
rained! You must go to Florida to get an 
idea of a wet rain, for a Florida editor has re- 
cently described rain down there as “a gully 
washer, a toad choker, a ’gator drowner, and 
an earth cleanser.” That night at the park 
entrance it rained like that. The women made 
their bed in the car. About two o’clock in the 
morning a sociably inclined bear climbed upon 
the running board, the rocking motion of the 
car pleasing him so much that he enjoyed it 
for a long time, but the ladies were scared 
nearly out of their wits. 

We were soon following the old trail of the 
Vigilantes, running for a time along the Madi- 
son River, known nationally as the best fishing 
stream in our land, and directing our way to 
Virginia City and Butte. We have many 
able men in Montana who never allow us to 
forget the Vigilantes. One old judge loved to 
tell about the capture of a notorious outlaw. 
He was placed in a wagon with tied hands, 
the noose was adjusted, and the end of the rope 
tied to a stout branch. This outlaw, as soon 
as the wagon stopped, yelled, “Glory to God, 
I’m on my way to hell at last,’’ jumped into 
the air, bending his knees, and committed sui- 
cide before any one could budge. My neighbor 
tells me that just around the corner from our 
place in Helena is the spot where the old com- 
munity hanging tree used to stand. Sometimes 
five bodies would be swinging at one time from 
the hanging limb. His mother, a pioneer, as- 
sured him that in the early days in the long 
evenings it was nothing uncommon to hear the 
children calling, ‘“Ma, can I go down and 
swing the corpses?” 

We wended our way out of Butte, passed 
through Missoula, turned north, and soon found 
ourselves in the Flathead Lake country on our 
way to Kalispell. We drove through the Flat- 
head Indian reservation and the Indians cor- 
dially greeted us. Some time ago the goy- 
ernment declared: “These poor souls must not 
continue to live in their crude tepees. If they 
do they will catch their death of cold.” So 
a paternal governing power built a row of 
comfortable bungalows for the Indians. Hardly 
had the government officials turned their backs 


when the Indians promptly moved their cows 
and horses into the bungalows, and as we drove 
by cows and horses smilingly greeted us from 
the windows, while Chief Kick-a-hole-in-the-sky 
and his good squaw dwelt in the same old 
tepee in the back yard. We moved up the lake, 
turned west to Kalispell, through Whitefish, 
and into the western part of Glacier Park. 
This park is still in a wild state. It contains 
beautiful lakes, great glaciers, fishing streams, 
and the scenery is magnificent. On account of 
the railroad strike we were unable to arrange 
with the railroad to take our car across the 
thirty-mile pass, the only way to get across. 
We were compelled to travel some hundreds of 
miles before we could cross the mountains. We 
finally arrived at Priests Pass, one of the most 
dangerous mountain passes in the state of 
Montana. We were bounding down the grade, 
a cliff on one side and a dangerous precipice on 
the other side of the road. My driver shouted, 
“The brakes will not hold.” Cheerful infor- 
mation on a steep and dangerous road! I said, 
“Shove her into the gully by the side of the 
road.” . She moved along that gully more easily 
than a mountain stream. “What’ll I do now?” 
he yelled. Seeing we were so close to the in- 
surance money and something must be done 
quickly, I said, “Drive straight for that slant- 
ing rock.” We rolled up that big providential 
rock without any trouble. I was surprised 
upon turning around to find the car empty. 
No one had told the family to get out, they 
moved right out of their own accord. Stand- 
ing on the ground I could barely reach the 
front wheels. We soon pulled Lizzie down 
from her high perch, tied big rocks to the rear 
axle, put a cable round her, and with the aid 
of a friend’s car gently dropped her several 
miles to the level road at the foot of the pass, 
and ran her into the touring park on her own 
power. 

From Helena we moved on to Great Falls by 
way of Cascade Falls. We had nearly left our 
bodies at Helena, but the mosquitoes were so 
thick at Cascade Falls that we left most of 
our flesh there. I cordially recommend that 
spot to all women interested in reducing. 
Orange juice and mosquitoes will surely do the 
business. I cried from sheer homesickness, for 
I was born and brought up in New Jersey, 
near the meadows. From Great Falls we passed 
on to lovely Fort Benton on the Missouri, the 
old steamboat landing of fifty years ago. 'The 
famous Buffalo Ford was near Fort Benton, 
steamboat captains declaring that it was nec- 
essary some times to hold their boats on the 
river three days while the vast herds from the 
north crossed; and it was at Fort Benton that 
the famous Captain Mullen began work, some 
years before the Civil War, laying out a milj- 
tary road, reaching from Fort Benton all the 
way to Walla Walla, Wash., over steep moun- 
tain passes that even today make your heart 
almost quit beating as you drive over them. 
That road was built through a country infested 
with wild beasts, and filled with tricky and 
murderous Indians, yet Captain Mullen and his 
brave soldiers never faltered until they brought 
the road into Walla Walla. Not all the mar- 
vels are done in our day. Captain Mullen’s 
biography is a good book for home missionaries 
to ponder. On we went to Big Sandy and 
Havre and the northern highway. We had 
driven nearly eight hundred miles in order to 
reach Havre, which was only a short distance 
comparatively from where we camped in Glacier 
Park. 

We traveled through the Milk River country, 
through Malta, Glasgow, and eventually reached 
Culbertson, an old cow town, and famed in the 
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old days as the toughest town in Montana but 
as meek and tame today as Mary’s little lamb. 
Religion will tame the wildest towns and the 
wildest communities whether the towns like it 
or not. 

From this place, after crossing the Missouri 
on a sky-line ferry, we came into the beautiful 
lower Yellowstone country, near the mouth of 
the Yellowstone River. At the sight of the 
parsonage we were indeed happy. The boy 
saw his first trolley car at Billings and returned 
home satisfied. 

The only time during the trip that we were 
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out of the state of Montana was during our 
run into Cody, Wyo., and while we were pass- 
ing through Yellowstone Park. We had trav- 
eled approximately 2,500 miles. We knew we 
had only touched a small portion of this great 
Montana and we unanimously declared, ‘Mon- 
tana is indeed a whale of a state.” In most of 
the towns we visited we found a Congrega- 
tional church. Many of the loyal, devoted mis- 
sionaries we have admired, honored, and re- 
spected, for all are patiently sinking strong 
enduring foundations for the greater day that 
is to be. 


Twenty Years of a New York Achievement 


New York Congregationalists Care for the Aged 
By Mrs. Edward W. Peet 


SCORE of years seems a long time to look 

ahead, but it passes rapidly. Many great 
things have happened in the world of science. 
Much has been achieved. In the world of phi- 
lanthropy the Congregational denomination has 
at least one achievement which was not on its 
records twenty years ago. 

On Nov. 9, 1906, a group of women in the 
Manhattan Conference proposed to the Con- 
ference that a Home for Aged Men and Women 
was needed and would meet with a warm wel- 
come if begun. In the matter of legacies this 
prophecy has met with a hearty response from 
those who desired to leave some memorial be- 
hind them for the church they love. It is grati- 
fying to know that there is among Congrega- 
tionalists so much interest in worthwhile causes 
like this one. 

At the annual meeting in January, the treas- 
urer, Mr. Alvah Miller, made an analysis of 
the $161,031 endowment which has been ac- 
cumulated during the twenty years that the 
New York Congregational Home for the Aged 
has been in existence. The forty-one incor- 
porators began the endowment fund with $100 
each. Admission fees, which according to the 
Constitution must go into the endowment fund, 
had given substantial sums, there being forty- 
five at $300 each and forty-five at the present 
rate, $500 each. Property contributions from 
forty-two ‘‘members of the family,” as the in- 


mates are always called, amount to over 
$33,000. The remainder of the endowment 
fund has come from life memberships and 


patrons’ gifts designated for that fund and from 
legacies. Twenty-three bequests have been re- 
ceived during the twenty years. The smallest 
bequest was $25. The most unusual was from 
a Jew. The largest was $30,000 for the up- 
keep of the Dykes’ Memorial wing, given by one 


of the managers and her husband in memory of. 


their only daughter, Isabel Dykes of Flushing. 

Though the home has been chiefly supported 
and founded by men and women of the New 
York City Association, it has received into its 
care many Congregationalists who began life 
in New HEngland or in the West, for there are 
not many Congregationalists indigenous to New 
York City. It has sheltered missionaries, min- 
isters’ children, and wards of our Congrega- 
tional Boards. ‘Though its constitution says 
that ‘Preference will be given to those who 
have been members of Congregational churches 
in New York and vicinity” the rule is not hard 
and fast. The home has a large and valuable 
piece of property on Linden Boulevard in the 
Flatbush section of Brooklyn. There is still 
space for another wing, for a chapel, and 
for a hospital, if Congregationalists anywhere 
would like to make memorial gifts for any of 
those purposes. If sufficient endowments could 
go with the gifts, the directors and managers 
of the New York Congregational Home would 
be glad to build a wing for the reception of Con- 
gregationalists from any part of the country. 


Having built such a beautiful home, and man- 
aged it so successfully for twenty years, the 
men and women of New York and Brooklyn 
would like to share it with all our denomina- 
tion, but this cannot be done unless some gen- 
erous gifts are made for a new wing, especially 
by and for people outside of Greater New York, 
with an endowment for running the same. 
This is a great opportunity for some memorial. 
Sixty leading women and twelve able and well- 
known men on the board of managers and 
directors assure a permanent, well-managed 
home. The endowment already secured and 
added to since the last annual meeting makes 
its establishment a great and lasting accom- 
plishment for our denomination. Though the 
denomination is so late in the field for this kind 
of care of our aged, we are without rivals in 
the beauty of the work and the spirit of the 
family. The present home accommodates sev- 
enty-five persons and will be completely filled 
very soon. 

The home is supported by gifts from the 
churches of the New York City Association 
and by memberships from individuals ranging 
from one dollar to twenty-five annually, by 
life memberships of $100, and by patrons for 
life, $500 at one time. Increased expenses are 
rendering necessary an annual income of at 
least $5,000 more. 

A goodly number of the incorporators of the 
home are still living to rejoice in the marvelous 
way in which God has blessed the undertaking. 
These include S. Parkes Cadman, Charles BD. 
Jefferson, Newell Dwight Hillis, Robert J. 
Kent, Edward W. Peet, M.D., Lucy H. Peet, 
Charles Ramsey, William H. Kephart, Minnie 
H. Pearsall, Carrie VY. Pratt, Emma J. Ha- 
mister, Isabel C. Halsted, Koren Osborne 
Warner, Carrie P. Burr, and Andrew Dunbar. 
Others who labored from the beginning include 
Mrs. William C. Peckham, Gilbert ©. Halsted, 
James Armstrong, Alvah Miller, Frederick W. 
Starr, Mrs. Jacob W. Nevius, Mrs. Frederick 
F, Clark, Mrs. Robert O. Brown, Mrs. Frank 
B. Hildreth, Mrs. Melvin FE. Donally, Mrs. Le 
Roy F. Lewis, Miss Anna G. Bishop, Miss 
Elizabeth C. Stoughton, and Mrs. John D. Van 
Bussum. Among those who began with us and 
when their course was finished left us beautiful 
gifts were Miss Lucy M. Spelman, Mrs. George 
Parsons, Mrs. Safford S. De Lano, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Humstone, Miss Susan M. Busell, 
Mr. Asa A. Spear, our first treasurer and legal 
adviser, Mrs. Joseph Dykes, and Mr. A. Gar- 
diner Cooper. 

This story of a score of years is presented 
for the encouragement of our Congregational 
fold and to present to others the opportunity 
of joining in this blessed fellowship of service. 
Mrs. John J. Pearsall is chairman of the Board 
of Managers and Mrs. Hdward W. Peet is vice- 
chairman and chairman of the finance commit- 
tee. Mr. Thomas H. Roulston is the president 
and Dr. H. W. Peet the vice-president. 
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Anna Robbins De Forest 


By George W. Crawford 

Anna Robbins De Forest, the wife of the sec- 
ond president of Talladega College, died June 
8, 1927. Her passing again brings to mind the 
thinning ranks of that other Grand Army of 
the Republic who, after “the days of 65,” as 
surely saved the Union as did their earlier 
compeers who faced the musket and the cannon. 

The story of the early days of Negro educa- 
tion in the South is the composite biography of 
those outstanding personalities familiarly called 
the “Old Guard’’—De Forest, Cravath, Weir, An- 
drews, Silsby, Armstrong, and the others, Not 
the appeal of mere romance, nor the challenge 
of adventure, but consecration and an apostolic 
zeal, made these super-Christians face unflinch- 
ingly the stern difficulties of their undertaking. 
Then, even as now, devotion to Christianity 
as a practical living creed brought its crosses. 
In the year of 1879, to expound a doctrine in 
Alabama that God is not in fact a Nordic, was 
both religious heresy and social treason, and 
was no more to be countenanced than a doctrine 
that Thomas Jefferson’s nice rhetoric about 
political equality has any practical relationship 
to American democracy. The missionaries to 
the freedmen, therefore, faced and shared the 
fate of every follower of Jesus who insists that 
His life and teachings are a power unto social 
salvation. Persecutions, studied and cruel, and 
not infrequently martyrdom, were their lot. 
For all that they did and overcame, we revere 
their memories. 

No true appraisal of the worth and work of 
our heroes, however, may overlook the con- 
tribution to their successes made by the part- 
ners who stood by their sides. Nor is theirs 
a mere reflected glory. These women may 
fairly claim, and in their own right, a very 
large share of all that was so finely wrought 
in those pioneer days. Anna Robbins De Forest 
and all the rest of the noble sisterhood to which 
she belonged, builded their personalities into 
the great spiritual fabric that is Negro prog- 
ress—a thing that is substantial most in its 
intangibilities. 


‘* He Was Despised ’’ 7 


By Roy Bunten 
If I should meet my Master on our quiet vil- 
lage street, 
In overalls and apron (as a carpenter might 
be), 
Do you suppose I’d pass him by—or worship 
at his feet? 
Would there be some strange glory that these 
eyes of mine could see? 
I wonder what I’d think of him—and what 
he’d think of me. 


If I should see my Savior sitting at a way- 
side well, 
A willful, sin-stained woman—eager, wist- 
ful—standing near, 
Would I delight to hear his words, life-giving, 
as they fell; 
Or would I scorn to know the thought of 
anyone so queer, 
And hurry quickly on my way 
with a sneer? 


avoid him 


Should I behold the Son of Man, dragged forth 
to die in shame, : 
Derided, cursed, and spat on by a mad, blood- 
thirsty throng, 
Would I perceive him as my King, and praise 
his holy name; 
Or would I, too, shout “Crucify !”’ and jostle 
him along, ; 
And help to put my Lord to death, and think 
I did no wrong? 


Will you need a spiritual pulmotor to resus- 
citate you at the end of the summer months? 
—Anna L. Mower. 
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Professor Clark Becomes Andover Visitor 


S intimated in our editorial columns, Prof. 

Hubert Lyman Clark, a Congregational 
layman associated with First Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., has accepted the in- 
vitation to become a member of the Board of 
Visitors of Andover Seminary. 

Professor Clark was born in Amherst, Mass., 
Jan. 9, 1870. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1892 and received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1897. Since 
1912 he has been curator of echinoderms in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy in Harvard 
University. He has carried on scientifi¢ re- 
searches in Jamaica, Tobago, Bermuda, and 
Torres Strait, Australia. Professor Clark’s 
letter of acceptance, addressed to Dr. E. Victor 
Bigelow of South Church, Andover, is'as follows: 

Cambridge, Mass., July 12, 1927. 
My dear Dr. Bigelow, 

I have given long and careful consideration 
to your suggestion that I become a member 
of the Board of Visitors of Andover Seminary, 
for at first thought it seemed to me that there 
were two serious, if not insuperable, difficulties. 

In the first place, I doubted if I were really 
the man you wanted. I feared you were under 
some misapprehensions as to both my theo- 
logical position and my attitude toward the 
governing bodies of the seminary. JI was 
afraid that after becoming a member of the 
Board, I might develop into a very real per- 
sona non grata to my colleagues and instead 
of being a help to you and to the seminary, 
I might be a hindrance. Our conversations have 
relieved my fears. I believe our views and our 
aims are sufficiently in harmony so that we can 
work together successfully. But, as you know, 
my sympathies in recent years have been much 
with the Trustees, and you must consider care- 
fully whether I am really the man you want. 

The other difficulty is a much more serious 
one, for it involves a question of common hon- 
esty. To become a member of the Board of 
Visitors I must subscribe to a creed, which as 
it stands, taking the words in the sense in 
which we use them today, is generally offensive. 
But of course it is not fair to insist on such 
literalness. I have read and studied this creed 
with great interest and great care. Much of 
it is magnificent and all of it is expressed with 
a skill and a clearness that commands admira- 
tion. As an attempt at a definite, final, un- 
changeable statement of ‘the faith delivered 
to the saints,” as the Congregational leaders 
of a century ago conceived it, it deserves re- 
spect and careful preservation along with the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism and other sim- 
ilar attempts to express in rigid, unchanging 
language a faith that is ever growing, expand- 
ing, deepening, with man’s increasing knowl- 
edge and experience. 

Nevertheless, subscription to such creeds re- 
quires for intelligent men today a more or less 
considerable personal interpretation and T sub- 
scribe to the Andover Creed as it is with the 
distinct understanding that my interpretation of 
it is in accord with my most consecrated in- 
telligence, “according to the best light God 
shall give me’—to quote the words of the creed 
itself. I understand that such subscription 
accords with your own views. 

If I interpret the creed aright, Andover 
Seminary was established to maintain a faith 
in a transcendent God, a sovereign ruler as 
well as a loving father, not merely an ‘“Un- 
knowable Power’ or an immanent creative 
spirit; in a Jesus Christ who was really God 
manifest in the flesh, a unique, a supreme rev- 
elation of the Father, not merely an extraor- 
dinary teacher and a great moral Jeader; in a 
Holy Spirit making personal relationship with 
our spirits not merely possible but real and 
vital; in man as essentially sinful, saved only 


by the grace and goodness of God; and in an 
eternal life, the gift of God to those who will 
receive it. To such a faith I can easily and 
gladly subscribe and I will maintain it at all 
times to the best of my ability. 

It is not merely for ‘substance of doctrine” 
that I accept this creed but I regard every one 
of its doctrines as being valid and capable of 
acceptance by a reasonable interpretation. 

If my subscription to the Andover Creed 
can be accepted under these circumstances, I 
will subscribe, and if you and your colleagues 
wish I will become a member of the Board of 
Visitors. It seems to me of vital importance 
that Andover should resume its great work of 
“inereasing the number of learned and able 
defenders of the Gospel of Christ.” Anything 
which I can possibly do to promote that end, 
I am eager to undertake. 

Hupert LYMAN CLARK. 


Some Needs of the Hour 


in Town and Country 
(Continued from page 169) 
the interests of a democracy which shall be 
one hundred per cent Christian and therefore 
safe for the world. 

5. A fifth need of the hour in fown and 
country is rural religious leadership. Circu- 
late anywhere and hear the voices of our state 
superintendents with their almost despairing 
cry—‘God give us men.” 

Why this lack? An eminent authority de- 
clared the other day that there is not and never 
will be any argument for farming from the 
standpoint of material prosperity measured ac- 
cording to industrial and commercial standards 
of pay. The chief warrant for farming is so- 
ciological, psychological and perhaps physiolog- 
ical. Is, this fact a hindrance of the rural 
ministry? Is material ambition preventing the 
countryside from getting its rightful proportion 
of ministers in their prime, and those spe- 
cifically trained for the kind of leadership the 
country needs? Surely there must be some 
appeal to the heroic in the affirmation that 
“America is bound to stand or fall by what 
happens to the farmer and farming in the next 
ten or fifteen years.” 

The need for competent religious leadership 
in town and country is even desperate. The 
minister’s salary is scandalously low, but the 
country church needs men whose first question 
will not be ‘‘What is the salary?” or “Js there 
a modern and up-to-date manse?’’ The de- 
mand is for men who will say with John Fred- 
erick Oberlin: “I do not want to labor in some 
easy pastoral charge where I can be at ease. 
I want a work no one else wishes to do and 
which will not be done unless I do it.” It 
is an open question, also, whether there is not 
a need for young women, prospective wives of 
ministers, who will urge their busbands to 
undertake “the hard job.” Country ministers 
who stand closest to him are those who, in some 
measure at least, share even the economic situ- 
ation of the farmer who is right now going 
through the darkest period in his history. They 
will be the ones most likely to assist in chang- 
ing the situation so that producer, distributor 
and consumer of agricultural products will do 
what Arthur Holt affirms is necessary, viz., “put 
all parties concerned into the picture.” And 
finally, there is a need for young rural minis- 
ters who will not require a work already made 
attractive by some magic no state superintend- 
ent possesses but who are themselves big enough 
to carve out a job and make it so alluring they 
may wish to stay by it all their days. 

6. A final need of the hour in town and coun- 
try is for Jesus Christ who was himself pre- 
eminently a Christ of the countryside. 
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The rural outlook is in many ways a dark 
one, but an increasing desire for the unadulter- 
ated religion of Jesus Christ gives hope. This 
desire is not always so evident among the older 
folks of the country. Their religion is more or 
less institutional and often amounts to merely 
an average of good morality and fair dealing 
between man and man. 

The young people of rural America are other- 
wise minded. Much is said to their disparage- 
ment, and generally by those who fear that 
they might disprove their own set opinions by 
making contacts with youth. Nevertheless the 
rural hope les in the young people of the 
countryside, than whom there never were finer. 
There is hope because of the religion these 
young folks want and because, as C. J. Galpin 
declares, youth is “the carrier of the new.” 
It is true that these young people are not ac- 
cepting a particular brand of religion simply 
because it belongs to their parents. And they 
are insisting upon doing their own thinking 
and choosing. This is really enconraging, al- 
though there is tragedy in it. Young people 
must do their own thinking and choosing be- 
cause there is so little of religious instruction 
given them in the home and because parents 
are giving over this most sacred duty and privy- 
ilege to others. The country child, someone 
has said, gets less than twenty-four hours of 
formal religious instruction from one end of 
the year to the other. It is therefore good that 
youth is doing its own thinking. And it is 
thinking. For it is refusing to move in deeply 
worn grooves of prejudiced and set opinions 
and is steadily breaking away from the emo- 
tional, ecclesiastical, sectarian and unsocial 
religion which is so characteristic of the coun- 
tryside. It is all right that youth is asking 
even such startling questions as “Is there a 
God anyway” and “What kind of a God is he’’? 
For youth wants to know him personally, and 
for itself. Nor is there much cause for worry 
because youth refuses to seek God in fine-spun 
or superimposed theories about him. Again, it 
is God himself they are searching after clear- 
eyed and unafraid. Modern young people be- 
lieve that he is to be found and chiefly in the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ. Here, 
again, they are not over-concerned about the 
origin of Jesus or theological distinctions about 
his divinity. They want Jesus himself as the 
“way, the truth and the life.’ They desire the 
religion of Jesus rather than a religion about 
him and are quite ready to “take Jesus in 
earnest.” It may be that youth is shockingly 
liberal at moments. But never did it care less 
about a liberality that flaunts itself or wears 
a tag. It is thinking and talking about ‘the 
Jesus Way” and “the dynamics of Jesus.” 

In final analysis, then, the great need of the 
hour in town and country is for a ministry and 
church which will make Jesus real in every 
relationship of life. This means, pre-eminently, 
a leadership which believes in young people 
and knows how to “pal” with them, a leader- 
ship which does not preach to or at young folks 
but which is great on “brothering them’’ into 
the Kingdom. None are so alive to the fre- 
quent unchristian spirit and practices of so- 
called Christian churches and peoples as are 
the young folks of the countryside. They are 
also keen to detect either an inability or an un- 
willingness to lead them according to the simple 
religion of Jesus. They really want to find 
God. They expect, therefore, that those who 
would introduce youth to the Father shall them- 
selves know God and Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent. They look to find such folks in- 
carnating something of both Father and Son 
in their everyday relationships of social, eco- 
nomie and domestic life. Country young 
people are ready to follow a Christ who shall 
be made to walk the country roads and visit 
the peasant did two thousand 
years ago. 


homes as he 
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What Our Readers Are Thinking 


An Unfair Duel 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The uniform Sunday school lessons have come 
again to the story of David and Goliath. So it 
was studied again on July 24. My class made 
this discovery: That David’s weapon corre- 
sponded to the modern rifle; and therefore the 
superiority of his equipment was enough to 
account for his victory in this bloody fray, with- 
out bringing in any help from the religion of 
either of the fighters in this famous duel. 

We also discovered, what is more important, 
that according to the teaching of Jesus these 
two persons were brothers; and that the way 
of Jesus would have been to love Goliath and 
save him, instead of hating him and killing him. 

ARTHUR H. SARGENT. 

Gilsum and Surry, N. H. 


The Criterion of “Success” 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In the issue of The Congregationalist which 
bears tomorrow’s date, and which reached me 
today—who would have believed that Boston 
could be such a “fast” town—one of your 
readers undertakes to extend to you some 
words of appreciation, especially of the issue 
of July 14, and lest you should ‘be ex- 
alted above measure”? and think the silence of 
the remaining thousands of readers might be 
construed into a unanimous endorsement of his 
gracious words, I wish to register, just as gra- 
ciously, I hope, at least one expression of 
dissent. 

The fact is, that very issue carried an article 
which “‘riled’’ me to such an extent that I have 
been hoping that some more able writer would 
send you a message to which J might just add 
an old-time “amen.” The July 14 issue con- 
tained two articles dealing with the pastoral 
office, each considered of sufficient importance 
that their titles and authors were displayed 
on the front cover. The first of these was 
delightful—you see I am not a “grouch” about 
the entire contents of that issue—for the hy- 
perbole of Dr. Holmes was so apparent that 
I was in no wise disturbed by the fear that in 
spite of thirty years in the Christian ministry 
I had woefully failed of attaining a degree of 
perfection at least comparable to that of most 
of my contemporaries. 

But that “New Minister’s Philosopby of Suc- 
cess”! JI have a reputation for being some- 
what humorous myself, as well as for being 
alert to every form of humor and appreciative 
of its every expression. Nevertheless, I am not 
yet sure whether ‘“Bob’s” letter is intended to 
be serious or sardonic. Was this intended for 
humor, or did you honestly publish it as a sug- 
gestion to our younger brethren that might aid 
them in the attainment of their ideals in the 
ministry? I am honestly grieved that I must 
ask such a question, for to my mind the sug- 
gestions offered are so unworthy of our high 
calling, so thoroughly up-to-date and so far 
from the first-century pattern which most of 
us have been following, that I can hardly think 
that either you or “Bob” intended them to be 
taken seriously. However, the “go-getter’” 
methods of the various business men’s lunch 
clubs have been so widely adopted by some 
ministers of today that there is little of exag- 
geration in “Bob’s’” advice to his classmate. 
The “New Test for Church Officers” is certainly 
a novel proposition! The reorganization pre- 
cedure is quite as unique! But the ‘associate 
membership” idea is almost as old as New Hng- 
land Congregationalism—varying only slightly 


from the “parish” system which most of us 
have ever found an incubus to real progress and 
spiritual programs. 

Won’t you please tell me that I am dense, 
and that “Bob” tried to be funny, for I should 
much prefer to be labeled stupid than to think 
that The Congregationalist really intended to 
offer any such fantastic “plans’’ to the genera- 
tion of ministers who will soon replace those of 
us whose work is nearing its end? But isn’t 
the minister’s task too serious for such “funny 
business’’ ? 

“While I am writing, may I ask one more 
question? Don’t you think, after all, that the 
“vear-book test” of ministerial success is a 
false criterion, especially in the way it is usu- 
ally applied? For a concrete illustration, our 
denominational Handbook carries each year 
lists of ‘‘churches showing accessions of 100 
or more,” “churches that admitted 100 or more 
on confession,” and “largest churches.” One 
would expect that these “largest churches,’ with 
their great modern plants, their memhers num- 
bering hundreds or thousands, would easily 
find a place in the two foregoing tables, but 
apparently with just a few exceptions, they 
do not. Shall we say that their work is there- 
fore inefficient? In two cases, at least, I no- 
tice the same churches appear on all three 
lists, one with a membership of 1,481 added 
167 members on confession, and 197 in all; the 
other church, with 1,346 members added 112 on 
confession, and 158 in all. In one ease, the ac- 
cessions were a little more than eleven per cent 
and thirteen per cent, and in the other eight per 
cent and ten per cent. Upon a percentage basis, 
then, these increases are not wonderful, for 
many a little apparently insignificant church of 
less than 100 members does better than this year 
by year. I know of one rural chureh with but 
twenty-one persons to its rolls, a gain of over 
sixty members which that same year added 
thirty per cent, but it secures no place upon 
this roll of fame. 

My own experience has made me rather wary 
of seeking to measure my “success” by such 
a standard. In my younger days, I, too, thought 
it a fine thing to have many accessions to 
membership, but as years passed by, I discoy- 
ered that many of them were later no eredit 
to the church, and it was not as easy to get 
their names off the roll as it was to get them 
on. May it not be that in striving for quan- 
tity we depreciate in quality, and hence hinder 
rather than promote the coming of the Kingdom 
of God? 

God forbid that we should be lacking in zeal 
to bring people into the Kingdom, but I seri- 
ously question whether “Bob’s” suggested ‘‘go- 
getter’? methods will get most of them much 
farther than its vestibule. “MAINE.” 


[Epiror’s Nore: The above letter is too in- 
teresting and too decidedly to the point not to 
share it with our readers. There was no in- 
dication whether it was intended merely as per- 
sonal, or for publication, and on this account 
we withhold the writer's name. It is hardly 
necessary to defend the editorial judgment that 
selected for publication an article that evoked 
such a response as this. Needless to say, “The 
Congregationalist” published the article as much 
as a challenge as a plea. Our sympathies in the 
matter are largely with the critic who writes 
from Maine, though we think he underesti- 
mates some aspects of the efficiency, energy, zeal 
and commonsense that might serve even the 
very highest ideals of “success,” and that did 
seem elements of strength, whatever weaknesses 


and inadequacies there may have been, in the 
ministerial labors of “Bob.” Are we not some- 
times too ready to make a general consecration 
to high ideals and purposes an excuse for too 
little consecration to the specific outward as- 
pects of the task in hand? To indicate how 
others have viewed the matter which our Maine 
correspondent criticizes we add a letter of dif- 
ferent tenor from a minister whose name also 
we withhold, but whose standards of success 
and whose attainment we know to be unusually 
high.] 


What “Minnesota” Thinks of It 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
That article on the New Ministers, Philos- 
ophy of Success is the best yet. It’s just what 
I have been looking for, and many thanks to 
you for publishing it. For years I’ve thought 
there must be a way to get at the problem, and 
so here it is. Would you mind letting me have 
the author’s name and address? Thank you. 
“MINNESOTA.” 


The Bethesda Bum 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have just been reading aloud in the family 
Bruce Barton’s story of The Man Nobody 
IKknows. The book is written in Mr. Barton’s 
well-known breezy and up-to-date style, and is 
very entertaining and instructive, 

But I must object seriously to Mr. Barton’s 
story of the healing at the pool of Bethesda, 
found in his chapter on “Jesus as the Sociable 
Man” (pages 77-78). It seems strange to me 
that the author should have thought it neces- 
sary to slander this sick man when it is so 
easy to show in other ways that Jesus must 
often have smiled. 

Here is the story as found in the Gospel of 
John (5: 1-9): 

Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep-gate 
a pool which is called in -Hebrew Bethesda, 
having five porches. In these lay a multitude 
of them that were sick, blind, halt, withered, 
waiting for the moving of the water. For an 
angel went down at a certain season into the 
pool and troubled the water; whosoever then 
first after the troubling of the water stepped 
in was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had. And a certain man was there which had 
been thirty and eight years in his infirmity. 
When Jesus saw him lying and knew that he 
had been now a long time in that case, he saith 
unto -him: “Wouldst thou be made whole?’ 
The sick man answered him: ‘Sir, I have no 
man, when the water is troubled, to put me 
into the pool; but while I am coming, another 
steppeth down before me.” Jesus saith unto 
him, ‘Arise, take up thy bed and walk.’ And 
straightway the man was made whole, and took 
up his bed and walked. 

Now here is the story as imagined by Mr. 
Barton. I have condensed it somewhat and 
put it into verse; but in order that my readers 
may see that I have done Mr. Barton no. in- 
justice, I would urge them to read the story in 
prose as he gives it: 

In old Jerusalem, so the Gospels say, 

A healing pool there was, and near it lay 

Hundreds of sick folk waiting day by day; 

For, when an angel made the water bubble, 

Who plunged in first was cured, whate’er his 
trouble. 

It happened so that Jesus came that way 

And heard the whine of an old chap who lay 

Upon his mat—a pitiable sight; 

“Wnjoying poor health” was this man’s delight. 

“Hard luck, hard luck,” had been his plaint for 
years, 

And days and nights his drink had been his tears. 

Perceiving well this fellow’s lazy soul, 
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The Nazarene said: 
whole?’ 
That is to say: “Would you accept of health 
If you could have it and not stir yourself?” 
Peeved and provoked by this unkind suggestion, 
The man said: “Why ask such a fool question? 
Why have I to this pool for years been brought 
If not that vigor I have vainly sought?’ 
Thus with resentment spoke the lazy lout, 
And on his dirty mat again stretched out. 
With twinkling eyes and broadening smile Christ 
said: 
“Get up and walk.” 
head, 
Sputtering and grumbling, and to his surprise, 
And that of others, found that he could rise. 
With bed rolled up he moved off toward his 
dwelling, 
While Christ withdrew amid an awe compelling. 
Had his disciples been quite near, I ween 
They might have heard a chuckle from the 
Nazarene 
That he had played it on this lazy bird; 
*)was a rare joke indeed, upon my word. 
That night at supper, must we not agree 
That Jesus laughed as plain he seemed to see 
A picture of this bogus invalid 
Mid friends and neighbors as they jeering said: 
“No more for you the pleasure of self pity; 
‘Hard luck, hard luck’ no more your daily ditty. 
No more for you to drag around half dead, 
Or lie sprawled out forever on your bed; 
Now you must work to earn your daily bread.” 


“Wouldst thou be made 


The old bum raised his 


It would seem as if we must choose between 
John’s Gospel and Mr. Barton. 

Elizabeth, N. J., CHARLES Dopp CRANE. 

July 23. 


{Eprror’s Note: We have checked up on the 
matter and, strange as it may seem, find Mr. 
Crane’s clever rhyme a most faithful para- 
phrase of Mr. Barton’s representation of the 
story. Our own choice without any hesitation 
is for the simple dignity of the story as told 
by John.) 


Ministers in Conference at 


Union Seminary 
By Henry J. Kilbourn, D.D. 


It may have been the exceptionally strong 
staff of lecturers, the presence of Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, new president of Union Semi- 
nary, and it may have been simply the honest 
pursuit of spiritual truth that drew 300 min- 
isters from twenty-eight states, including five 
Southern states, and eighteen denominations, 
including thirty-seven Congregationalists, to the 
seventh annual mid-summer conference at the 
seminary from July 11 to 22. 

As director of the conference Prof. Gaylord 
White proved a “spirit within the wheels,” 
making them move as a harmonious whole, 
handling the many decisions and announce- 
ments with a sense of proportion and jovial 
humor which won him high praise and long 
applause at the end. 

Dr. John Baillie of the theological faculty of 
the new United Church of Canada, in Toronto, 
spoke, in his five periods, upon The Place of 
Jesus Christ in Our Religion, stating clearly 
certain outstanding perplexities of today in the 
public mind regarding the narratives of Christ 
and showing the unshakable grounds for confi- 
dence in the Christ of the four Evangelists and 
Paul. 

Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, D.D., of Union, 
gave the series upon Religion in the Modern 
World. The most urgent problem for religious 
thought at present, he maintained, is that be- 
tween naturalistic humanism and liberal Chris- 
tianity. Naturalistic humanism makes reli- 
gion wholly a matter of human relationships 
and dispenses with belief in God and in im- 
mortality. Liberal Christianity grounds the en- 
deavor for ideal human relationships in the 
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faith that man is a coworker with God and 
has an immortal destiny. The lecturer then 
set forth the need for a reinterpretation of 
Christian theism in the light of our modern 
knowledge. He held that religion is most cre- 
ative when it brings into harmonious union 
the ethical and the mystical sides of religion. 
Religion should be communion and co-operation 
with God in creating and conserving values. 

On the religious educational side of the min- 
iters’ work, Percy R. Hayward, Ph.D., director 
of young people’s work of the International 
Council of Religious Education, gave a much- 
needed course on Youth of Today and the 
Church, discussing the problems faced by youth 
of today, what the Church is doing to help 
them face these problems, a program of ideals 
and materials upon which forty denominations 
have united- as a common approach by the 
Church to youth, and an effective youth pro- 
gram for the Church. 

The second week brought still a heightening 
of the interest and increasing numbers to the 
conference, which outgrew the accommodations 
of the seminary and, by the courtesy of the 
International House, near-by, moved over to its 
large modern auditorium. 

Prof. Ernest F. Scott, D.D., of the seminary 
faculty, in the course on The Origins of the 
Cospels, discussed the message of Jesus, the 
significance of the Church and the contribution 
of Paul, including the influence of Greek thought 
upon Christianity. 

The white heat of the conference was reached 
with the advent of Secretary-elect Milton H. 
Stauffer of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, a speaker in immediate con- 
tact with the blazing edges of the movements 
of nations today—the Chinese revolution, the 
ferment of India, the smoldering menace of 
Russia. As he placed before the 300 the 
present hour in foreign missions, the aims and 
motives of our foreign mission programs, the 
necessary movements of the immediate future 
and the eall of Asia’s Christian youth to the 
Christian youth of the West, men’s hearts 
burned within them—and it is to be hoped that 
300 congregations will be newly upheaved with 
the conviction of the Church’s international re- 
sponsibility. 

At the third hour in each of the five closing 
days Dr. Fosdick gave heart-to-heart talks 
with his brethren upon the work of preaching, 
of receiving the confessional confidences of 
fellow men and women, of the minister’s per- 
sonal walk with God—a privilege which will 
never be forgotten, an experience which left 
one with the feeling of having found. himself 
facing the Cross in a chancel at twilight with a 
silent throng, clustering near the opening door 
of a holy place from which streamed a Great 
Light. 


A Preacher’s Influence 

[Eprror’s Nore: “Whe Congregationalist” 
seeks to avoid in its columns anything that 
might be interpreted in the nature of personal 
“nuffs,” and in doing so we are on the safe 
side in not exploiting personal appreciations, 
even where there is much to justify them. A 
letter has come to us, however, which, while it 
is deeply personal, expresses such a high trib- 
ute to the best ministerial ideals and such a 
record of ministerial influence, that its per- 
sonal character seems to be lost in its larger 
significance in relation to the ministry of all 
earnest preachers. We are inclined to think 
that every pastor and preacher who is trying 
to do sound work, often with some discowrage- 
ment and doubt as to his real effectiveness, 
will find his own office magnified in this tribute 
to Gaius Glenn Atkins, and will experience a 
new and inspiring stimulation. Also, if we are 
not mistaken, more than one layman will find 
expressed here with rare precision and spirit- 
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ual discernment the thoughts that he himself 
has entertained of some minister whose preach- 
ing and example have similarly been a power 
in his life.] 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

One of the services rendered me by your 
esteemed paper is that of keeping me in touch 
with men who have been of help to me in for- 
mer years. Chief among these is Dr. Gaius 
Glenn Atkins, 

During my four years at the University of 
Vermont I was one of the many young men 
who heard him regularly in First Church, 
Burlington. No man, except my own brother, 
has had a greater influence on my life. 

His clear thinking, his tremendous earnest- 
ness, his powerful delivery—I suppose, too, his 
towering stature—made him seem to me a mod- 
ern prophet, as mighty and inspired as those 
of old. He knew how to interpret the Gospel 
truths in terms of science and democracy. We 
young men could hear Dr. Atkins preach on 
Sunday and attend classes on the hill during 
the week without having to decide who was 
right, the minister or the college professor. 
Both were searching after truth, and we were 
glad to join each in the search. 

After the passing of nearly a guarter of a 
century many of Dr. Atkins’ pregnant sen- 
tences remain in my memory just as_ they 
flowed from his lips: ‘‘We save ourselves from 
sin by the preoccupation of righteousness.” 
This has been my guiding principle in my work 
as educator. If teachers, parents, and social 
workers of all kinds would be constructive and 
keep our boys and girls profitably occupied all 
our problems would be solved. There would 
be no crime wave among our youth. In fact, 
the seeret of successful living for all of us is 
“the preoccupation of righteousness.” 

One time a masterful sermon closed with 
these words: “Then shall we think of the 
universe as being the home of God; then shall 
we think of eternity as being forever with 
him.” Upon the mind of one whose concep- 
tion of the Deity and heaven was strictly 
medieval such utterances made a profound im- 
pression. Be it said to the everlasting credit of 
Dr. Atkins that he was never iconoclastic in his 
preaching. He never tried to shock the young 
by ridiculing their religious ideas. He always. 
was constructive; he led on to higher levels 
and broader truths. 

In answer to the complaint that there is less: 
difference than formerly between the Church 
and the world, Dr. Atkins said: “Very likely 
this is true, but I believe that it is because 
the world has become more churechly and not 
because the Church has become more worldly.” 
This was a wholly new thought to me. The 
more I know of history and society of today 
the more sure I am that this is the right point 
of view. 

I do not believe that I have wholly forgotten 
a single sermon that I ever heard Dr. Atkins 
preach. More than any other pulpit orator 
that I have ever known he would “put things 
across.”’ No wonder President Buckman called 
him “golden mouthed preacher’ in bestowing 
upon him the Doctor of Divinity degree. 

I have never been among those who long for 
a return of youth. Now, however, how I wish 
that I might be young again! I would go to 
Auburn and study under him whom I have 
always considered the father of my most cher- 
ished aspirations and ideas. May those who 
ean enjoy this privilege fully appreciate the 
opportunity that is theirs. 

If you care to publish this communication, it 
better be unsigned. Let the writer be merely 
one of many who has tried to express what 
all surely feel. P. 


If a man cannot be good in a crowd he can- 
not be good in a closet—Marion Lawrance. 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Abbot’s Salford 


If you start out some fine day in the Hnglish 
midlands to walk, say, from Stratford-on-Ayvon 
down to Hvesham, you are in for some bits of 
charming adventure. There is the gleam of 
scarlet poppies where the reapers are cutting 
down the wheat. There are bell ringers, four of 
them, pulling the ropes in rhythm in a church 
steeple to make joy bells for a wedding. There 
is a little girl bobbing you a curtsy as you pass 
through one of the lovely Elizabethan villages. 
There, is a refreshing cup of tea somewhere 
along the road in a tiny shop. And there is 
Abbot’s Salford. 

You see an ancient house standing quite by 
itself on a lonely part of the road. When you 
go through the door you are in a world of ad- 
venture and romance and the hard doings of 
‘Church and State that once were. In one place 
your escort opens the door of a cupboard, and 
shows you some shallow shelves on which jars 
might be kept—preserves and such things; she 
gives the shelves a push, and, lo! you have 
learned the secret of the ancient dwelling. In 
the old terrible days of plot and danger, short- 
lived royal favor and feud between party and 
party, a man would come at dead of night hot- 
footed to the old house, and find sanctuary from 
his pursuers in that secret place back of the 
cupboard. Those who sought him, when they 
went through the house, would throw open that 
door and find only half a dozen shelves filled 
with jars and bottles. Their angry voices would 
reach the man inside, but they would see no 
sight of him, hear no sound of him. He was 
safe in that secret place. 

I will dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High, and abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty—you make the words your own by 
changing them from the third person to the 
first, and they mean something like that. The 
malignant tones of threatening evil reach you, 
but you are safe. Danger lurks round you, 
hunts for you that it may wreak its woes, but 
you are safe. The fear which has been your 
dread companion tortures you no longer; you 
are safe. The weakness which seemed so fatal 
appalls you no more; you are safe in the pro- 
tection of a Strength that enfolds you in its 
mightiness and its everlastingness. 

The difference between your secret place 
and that of the old English adventurer is this: 
you carry yours around with you. You do not 
have to run for your life to get to it; you live 
in it all the while. Living thus in it, you are 
not afraid about your life; you are not afraid 
about your health; you are not afraid about 
your fortune. You are not afraid about any- 
thing. You live enfolded in safety. Things 
that are dangers to other men, are not dangers 
to you. You are in the hands of God for life 
with him, and his hands are the hands of ever- 
lasting love. Life offers no greater thing than 
the chance to live with him in eager companion- 
ship, for his ends. What other men call evil 
may come also to you; there is no promise that 
pain, sorrow, loss, suffering will not take you 
in their grip as they take other men and 
women. But such things cannot barm you. 
You are beyond being harmed by them. You 
are strong to endure what life may bring. 

The  fourteenth-century weaver-mystic-re- 
former of India, Kabir, wrote these words: 

If thy bonds be not broken while thou livest, 

What hope of deliverance in death? 

The words mean much. If you are dwelling in 
the secret place of the Most High, you are 
delivered already. JPvil has no power over you. 
It may come, but it can do you no harm. 
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GOD’S MANIFOLD WORKS 


U Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth 
is full of thy riches —Psalms 104: 24. 


That God is a spirit has not hindered him 
from shaping the vault of night and hanging 
it with stars; or from tinting the tender 
blue of day, save where it shrinks from the 
glory of the sun; or from spreading the 
sheet of sea and streaking it with green and 
gold; or from poising the summer clouds to 
fling the chase of purple shadows on the 
hills; or from shining through the cool light 
of the spring woods; or from dwelling in our 
humanity to touch it with many a grace 
and repeat in it the image of his pity and 
his truth; or from resting with the Man of 
sorrows as the symbol of his purity and 
holy love. These are the works of his cre- 
ativeness—the appeal of his beauty to our 
hearts, the mighty poem he _ improvises 
through all the rhythm of the universe— 
James Martineau. 


The spiritual mind sees him in everything, 
even in natural things, in looking on the 
heavens and the earth and all the creatures 
—thy heavens; sees all in that notion in 
their relation to God as his work and in 
them his glory appearing; stands in awe, 
fearing to abuse his creatures and his favors 
to dishonor. The day is thine, and the night 
also is thine; therefore ought not I to for- 
get thee through the day, nor in the night.— 
Robert Leighton. 


Green are the fields of the earth, holy and 
sweet her joys; 

Take and taste and be glad—as fruit and 
blossom and bird, 

But still as an exile, Soul; then, hey, with a 
singing voice, 

For the stars and sun and sweet heaven, whose 
ultimate height is the Lord! 

Ripe, lovely, and glad, you shall grow in the 
light of his face and his word. 


Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 


The God of the hills on which the snow 
is resting is the God of the valleys where 
the harvests are. The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof, the sea also is his 
because he made it. The clouds are his 
chariot, and the flame of fire; and he rideth 
upon the wings of the wind; yet it is he 
who clothes the lilies of the field and provi- 
dently caters for the sparrow.—G. H, Mor- 
rison. 


Most Holy and Ever-blessed Father, may 
the wonder of the earth which thou hast 
made our dwelling place speak to our hearts 
in witness of thy beauty and thy love. Let 
springing grass and opening flowers remind 
us of the new life which is ours through the 
resurrection of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. Let the heavens declare thy glory. 
By thee all the trees of the wood grow to 
their strength, and the flowers of the field 
perfect their beauty. Let us share in thy 
pleasure in the song of birds, the murmur 
of waters that lie as in the hollow of thy 
hand, the children’s laughter, and the song 
of happy hearts. Interpret for us all this 
joyful life, and all the storms and desola- 
tions of the earth, as parts of one great plan 
wherein thou workest righteousness. Attune 
our hearts to notes of praise and make us 
glad upon the earth until thow bringest us 
to perfect and unshadowed joy where we 
shall see thee without sin or care. Amen. 

—From Prayers and Thanksgivings 
for a Christian Year. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


God’s Great Promises 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 21 


1 Chron. 17 


In I Chronicles 17 we see David, the shepherd 
king of the Hebrews, in the height of his power. 
His dramatic experiences with Saul and other 
enemies of the kingdom are in the background 
and he has emerged a triumphant leader of 
Israel. A national capital has been established 
at Jerusalem and David is living there in the 
comforts which his office affords. 

All of us have a warm spot in our hearts for 
David. His was the experience of many other 
deserving youths who have risen from poverty 
or oppression of one kind or another to great- 
ness in public life. The history of the United 
States is filled with such stories. They are 
the classics for many youths today. et 

David becomes an even greater character by 
his desire to memorialize the fatherhood of God 
through whose leadership he had become king. 
Like the Pilgrims in the early American colo- 
nies who held a service of Thanksgiving for the 
blessings which they had received, David desired 
to acknowledge the leadership of God for him- 
self and the Hebrew tribes. This he sought 
to do by replacing the tent which covered the 
ark with a temple. A commendable plan, in- 
deed, but the records tell us that God was not 
concerned with a memorial of material things. 
Lives devoted to Christian living were the great- 
est memorials to God. Large buildings are 
beautiful and tall steeples are inspiring, but 
the greatest advertisement for Christianity is 
the Christian. Such is the interpretation of 
God’s reply to David. 

David was enjoying his power because it was 
power in spiritual things as well as material 
things. What a curse material power can be- 
come where spiritual power is lacking! David 
was different from many other kings because he 
seems to have been primarily a leader in spirit- 
ual things and secondarily a leader in material 
things. 

It is always in spiritual things that we must 
look for the fulfillment of God’s promises. What 
do people pray for today? What does the 
promised land mean to you? The Negro slaves 
used to think of the promised land as a place 
free from white slaveholders. Anyone or any 
group living under oppression or handicap of 
some kind naturally looks to the removal of the 
handicap as the entrance to a promised land. 
Some people today are looking forward to a 
promised land where there will be no war. 
Others are thinking of a promised land in 
which there will be no conflict between indus- 
trial and social groups. The big question for 
all is: Are we living lives of fellowship and 
service which will be suitable memorials for 
Him in whose name we are working. God’s 
promises for better things depend upon our 
own desire for better things and our willingness 
to follow his laws and leadership. Do we pray 
for justice? Then we must give justice. Do we 
pray for freedom? Then we must grant free- 
dom to others. Do we pray for a world where 
love has replaced hate? Then we must replace 
our racial and social hates and prejudices with 
racial and social understanding. That is the 
only way to build memorials to God. 

The Christian religion is first of all a reli- 
gion of promise. ‘And I will appoint a place 
for my people Israel, and will plant them, that 
they may dwell in their own place, and be 
moved no more; neither shall the children of 
wickedness waste them any more, as at the 
first.” God’s great promises are open to all, 
but only those who preface them with Christian 
living can understand with David their full 
meaning. 
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Internationalism and World Politics 

Imperialism and World Politics, by Parker 
Thomas Moon (Macmillan. $3.50). Dr. Moon 
is Associate Professor of International Rela- 
tions in Columbia University. In welcoming 
this careful study of Imperialism one is moved 
to some acknowledgment of the fine service that 
Columbia University has been rendering in the 
whole field of internationalism. Pres. Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s interest and activity in pro- 
moting international good will has been as 
eourageous and zealous as his misplaced ener- 
gies in fighting prohibition; the name of James 
T. Shotwell has become an honored one in all 
that pertains to the struggle to establish foun- 
dations of peace; and to the subject which 
Professor Moon discusses from the standpoint 
of Imperialism, Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes has 
recently contributed a study of Nationalism 
which in temper and adequacy is the best book 
that we know of on that theme. Few books 
are of greater importance at the present hour 
than studies such as this by Professor Moon, 
suggestive in its presentation of backgrounds, 
informing in its array of facts, and searching 
its judgments of political integrity and 
moral purpose. Organized Christianity and the 
whole cultural spirit and purpose of Western 
civilization are at the crossroads today in this 
matter of Imperialism, from which, as Pro- 
fessor Moon clearly shows, the developments 


of American expansionism cannot be dissoci- 


ated. Here in America, particularly, there 
never was greater need for well-informed pub- 
lic opinion. Few Americans realize the extent 
to which this country is being drawn into the 
maelstrom of imperialism, and how history is 
repeating itself in the resulting developments 
of militarism, “‘preparedness’” and naval ex- 
pansion in terms that relate to world power 
rather. than defense of our own coasts. This 
growing imperialism is manifest also in an 
increasingly intolerant attitude of statesmen 
toward public opinion and a tendency toward 
arbitrary and secretive administrative action 
in international affairs with a demand that the 
public shall take all upon trust. Even Presi- 
dent Coolidge complained not long ago of the 
lack of support of the press of the country 
bringing upon himself the well-merited rebuke 
of one of the greatest Republican dailies in the 
country for his lack of frankness with the 
press in failing to make information available. 
Within the last few weeks American soldiers 
have killed and have been kiJled in Nicaragua, 
constituting a virtual condition of war, without 
the people of this country having declared or 
justified war. Are these things right? We 
may. conclude too readily that a government’s 
course is not justified. We are not pleading 
for impatient and cynical criticism that takes 
no account of specific facts and situations. 
But we do plead for intelligent criticism based 
on facts, and to this end we commend strongly 
Professor Moon’s account of Imperialism. It is 
an admirable addition to an increasing volume 
of literature that is fast removing excuse for 
ignorance regarding many essential facts. 
Causes of War and the New Revolution, by 
Tell A. Turner (Marshall Jones Go. $2.00). 
This book, written for young students and for 
the general public, presents a brief account of 
the origin and causes of the principal wars 
from the time of the Spanish Armada in 1588, 
to the Treaty of Locarno in 1925. The facts 
that the author has arrayed in condensed and 
convenient form are valuable for reference. The 
greater part of the book is taken up with the 
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study of the causes: of war, though Part II 
presents the author’s purpose to use this knowl- 
edge as a means of abolishing war. 

Building International Good Will, by Various 
Writers (Macmillan. $1.50). This is broadly 
the story of what The World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship Through the Churches 
is doing to promote good will among the na- 
tions. It is told not in a formal history but 
in the presentation of a series of chapters by 
various authors which define the methods, prin- 
ciples, spirit, and purpose of those who are 
zealous in the cause of international co-opera- 
tion and world peace through brotherhood. 
Part I, devoted to the question, What Concern 
Has America with World Peace?, consists of a 
chapter by Jane Addams and Emily Greene 
Balch on The Hopes We Inherit and one by 
J. Henry Scattergood on Interallied Debts 
and America’s Opportunity. Part II, on The 
Menace of War, consists of a single chapter 
by W. Russell Bowie on The Causes of War 
Which Lie in Ourselves. Part III, on Build- 
ing Bulwarks Against War, presents eight chap- 
ters by various authors on Arbitration, Dis- 
armament, The League of Nations, The World 
Court, The Outlawry of War, World Unity 
Through Organized Service, World Unity 
Through Organized EHducation, and World 
Unity Through Organized Religion. Part IV 
discusses Stopping “The Next War’ in two 
chapters on The Essential Religious Basis, by 
Archbishop Keane and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
respectively; a chapter by James T. Shotwell 
on The United States: Contributor or Impedi- 
ment to World Peace; The Great Adventure, 
by Dr. M. Ashby Jones, and What Has Been 
Accomplished, by Frederick Lynch. Is the fact 
that almost six pages at the end of the book 
are required for a directory of International 
Organizations ground for hope tbat the move- 
ment for good will is really making progress 
despite the failure of either big business or 
politics to give adequate leadership? 


A Great Commentary on Daniel 


A Oritical and Haegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Daniel, by James A. Montgomery 
(Seribners. $4.50). This latest volume in 7'he 
International Critical Commentary, by Dr. 
Montgomery, Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania and in the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, is dedicated to the memory of John P. 
Peters, Morris Jastrow, Jr., and Albert T. 
Clay, all former associates of the author and 
illustrious in the field of American Oriental 
research and studies. Tio Dr. Peters was orig- 
inally assigned the task of preparing the vol- 
ume on Daniel in the J/nternational Commen- 
tary. Owing to pressure of other work he 
requested Dr. Montgomery to collaborate with 
him, but there had been only one hrief inter- 
view between the prospective collaborators 
when Dr. Peters died in 1921. Dr. Montgom- 
ery fell heir to the task which he has _ per- 
formed with a deep of scholarly re- 
sponsibility. The commentary is primarily 
philological and its appeal is chiefly to those 
who use the Hebrew text. Much, however, 
will be found of value to the reader who does 
not know Hebrew, particularly the discussion 
of the Historical Criticism of the Book, which 
is adequate and judicious. If all critical dis- 
cussions had been in the fine and tolerant tem- 
per displayed by Dr. Montgomery in his 
courtesy toward all the variety of scholarly 
opinion the cause of criticism would be much 
farther advanced. The value of these discus- 


sense 


sions as well as of the intimate study of the 
text is emphasized by the fact that this is the 
first exhaustive English commentary on the 
Book of Daniel that has appeared. In fact there 
has been no distinctive commentary in Hnglish,. 
even in briefer compass, within recent years.. 

Commendation of such a volume is gratui- 
tous. To the earnest student a commentary~ 
like this, when it appears, is indispensable, and’ 
the issuing of such books marks the milestones 
of scholarly attainment. In doing justice to 
all predecessors in his chosen field, Dr. Mont- 
gomery remarks upon what we have often 
thought might apply more widely in the whole 
field of critical and theological study. He 
says: “I have been concerned to discover and 
record the initiators of interpretations, and it 
has often been surprising to find how much that 
passes as “modern”? may appear in an old- 
time Protestant or Jewish or Patristic com- 
mentator.’’ Both conservatives and modernists 
might well take that remark to heart. 


Religious Education 

Bible Plays and How to Produce Them, by 
Mary Ellen Whitney (Revell. $1.50). Twenty 
plays, eight from the Old Testament and twelve 
from the New with illustrations and suggestions 
for their presentation. 

A Life of Christ for Young People, by Mar- 
garet E. Sangster (Revell. $1.50). A new 
edition of the book that many considered Mrs. 
Sangster’s best. 


Recent Fiction 

The Aristocrat, by Martin Mills (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.00). Mr. Mills tells the story of 
Brangane Winter, daughter of a broken-down 
and drunken aristocrat and a barmaid. It ‘is 
the story of a woman obsessed by “the illusion 
of social grandeur’—which phrase the author 
has chosen as a subtitle for his book. Asa 
social climber Brangane is successful and she 
becomes a countess. Everything in her life, 
even her maternal feelings, is secondary to her 
desire to be firmly established in the social 


world. Mr. Mills has drawn a notable portrait. 
His satirical and ruthless presentation of 
Brangane’s own boredom when she _ had 


achieved her triumph is a masterly illustration 
of the illusion of social grandeur. 

Craven House, by Patrick Hamilton (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50). This chronicle of the 
uneventful lives of a group of people in a gen- 
teel boarding house in London is painstakingly 
detailed by Mr. Hamilton. The book, which 
does not lack pathos or humor, is for leisurely 
readers who prefer an adept portrayal of per- 
sonalities, however petty their characteristics, 
to action in a novel. 

Cowboy Hugh, by Walter H. Nichols (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). The author of this boy’s. 
story is the principal of the Palo Alto high 
school and he understands the art of telling a 
story sure to grip the adventurous heart of any 
boy. Cowboy Hugh has figured in two other 
stories by this author. This time he unsus- 
pectingly goes to work for a gang of cattle 
rustlers but at last wins clear of them. 

Passing the Love of Women, by Joseph White 
(Gueseppe Branco) (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00), A 
man who forsakes his family for a woman is 
readily understood, but the nature of a man 
that will forsake the wife and child he loves 
for a brother needs a delicate and skillful un- 


folding to appear anything but unreal and 
abnormal. This rather difficult task the author 
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Aunt Priscilla’s Primer 


By Rose Brooks : 

Priscilla Downing stood before her open 
trunk, frowning at her ribbon-tied high-school 
diploma, tucked in the right-hand corner of 
the top tray. 

“What on earth are you going with me for?” 
she accused, as if she herself had had nothing 
to do with the innocent roll’s being there. “I 
thought if I ever got you, I should be the hap- 
piest girl in this town, and now I never want 
to see you again.” Priscilla banged down the 
trunk top, clicked the hasps, and turned the 
key. 

“Yes, Mother! Coming !” Miraculously 
Priscilla’s voice changed to even pleasantness. 
“Yes, my trunk’s all ready. Yes, the children’s 
things are all in.” And downstairs ran sixteen- 
year-old Priscilla with the air of a competent 
young general. 

A competent young general she had been, too, 
her mother would have told you, all the long 
months of the two years since her father died. 
Hadn't she quietly taken almost her father’s 
own place, helping with the three younger chil- 
dren, giving cheerful lifts in every corner of 
the changed home, inside and out, and at the 
same time holding fast her place in the upper 
section of her class? Priscilla and her father 
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had been fast friends and chums eyer since 
Priscilla was a toddler, and Priscilla’s young 
sorrow held the bond close by standing as 
nearly as she could in his place. 

But money—there was the rub. Of course 
as soon as Father died Priscilla could see that 
things changed at once. Mother let Nora go, 
saying she must have real work to -keep her 
busy. The dear old car found a new owner. 
New clothes were less frequent all around. 
Food grew plainer. 

“Mother,” Priscilla had asked _ after six 
months, “are we very poor? Because if we 
are, I’d rather go to work than keep on at 
school.” 

“We're poor,’ Mother admitted honestly, 
“but it wouldn’t be a good investment for you 
to give up school. Billy and Ann and Jimsy 
have years and years of school ahead and may 
need your help later on. Finish high school, 
my dear, and then we'll see what we can do 
about college.” Well did Mother know that 
college was Priscilla’s dream. ‘With a college 
degree in your pocket, think of the salary we 
could depend on!” 

Priscilla beamed in spite of herself. 

“College!” she breathed. ‘“O Mother, do you 
really mean there’s a chance I might go?” 
Priscilla’s feet did an ecstatic two-step round 
the living room. 

“Tf only I had more time and brains!” sighed 


Mother more and more often as the months 
passed. ‘How can I let Priscilla give up col- 
lege? Yet how can I manage it? I can’t get 


a job—the children are too little to leave. 
There’s not a stray penny I can round up and 
save. There’s a limit even to the thinness of 
parings.”’ Mother smiled ruefully but gamely 
at her account book spread open before her. 
“After the first year in college Priscilla might 
be able to earn her way through, darling brick 
that she is. But what about that first year? 
Two weeks to graduation, and then must [I tell 
her?” Mother put the question to the syringa 
bush outside the kitchen window; but getting 
no answer, she fell to making sandwiches ex- 
pertly in readiness for three small persons due 
to return from school. 

With pride and ambition high in her heart, 
Priscilla received her diploma, and two weeks 
later banged her trunk top shut on it. Hadn’t 
Mother told her, meantime, that there was no 
money for college? 

Priscilla had taken the blow standing, with 
no least betraying quiver of disappointment. 

“Darling brick!” Mother said softly to her- 
self, again in her room after the brief conversa- 
tion. ‘To laugh it off and say she was glad 
her school days were well over. She shall go! 
Somehow, in another year or two, she shall go!” 

In her own room, Priscilla stood staring at 
a miniature of her great-aunt Priscilla which 
always hung beside her bureau. “You brought 
up my father,’ she whispered, “and he always 
said you were the best soldier he ever knew— 
a soldier, for all your sweetness. I wish you'd 
tell me how to be a soldier, too—like you and 
father.”’ But Aunt Priscilla only smiled back 
from her little oval. 

“Secret, is it?’ Priscilla managed an an- 
swering smile. ‘You say to keep a smile on, 
whatever happens?” 


“Mother,” said Priscilla, coming into the tiny 
farmhouse in the New Hampshire hills where 
the Downing family had always spent their 
simple, camp-out summers, ‘Mother, I’ve been 
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rummaging up in the barn loft. There’s an old 
sea-chest up there, a big one. Is it full of 
books? There are books on top.” 

“Father always said they belonged to Aunt 
Priscilla. Old books, all of them. Father 
hated to dispose of them, but he never un- 
packed them. He often said he meant to take 
the old chest home and look the books over, but 
we always had so much baggage and so many 


children that the old chest always got left 
behind. Would you like them, Priscilla? 
Father’d like you to have them, I know.” 


Mother was wistful to give any little scraps of 
happiness she could to this steady young stand- 
by of a daughter who was to turn into a 
breadwinner when they went back to’ town in 
the fall. 

“T’d love ’em!” said Priscilla, beginning to 
wipe dishes, piled high after a baking. “Aunt 
Priscilla was a darling brick, wasn’t she, 
Mother?” 

“Why?” managed Mother, startled at hearing 
her own unspoken name for this, her own young 
Priscilla. ‘Of course she was, but why are 
you so sure about it?” 

“My bones tell me,’ laughed Priscilla. 
“Mather told me lots, and she looks lots, and 
my bones tell me the rest. I may truly have 
her books?’ Dishes done, Priscilla raced back 
to the barn and to silent communion with Aunt 
Priscilla through these, her own possessions. 

Throughout dinner she was unusually silent, 
though pleasant, as always, when the children 
dragged her to the surface. When the house 
was tidy she went again to the barn loft, this 
time with paper and pencil, and no one caught 
a glimpse of her again till she came in, dusty 
and cobwebby, to a late bread-and-milk supper. 

“Tell you a story?” she asked the children 
as she helped Mother tuck them up for the 
night. “You let me write a letter tonight, 
and maybe—just maybe, remember—in a week 
or so I'll tell you the most exciting story that 
ever was.” 

“You will? What about?’ demanded Jimsy. 

“Barn lofts and cobwebs and—you wait and 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Prepares men and women for the warious religious 
vocations, at home and abroad. In addition to 
standard courses the School is notably equipped 
to afford special training in numerous timely 
subjects, as for example: City and Rural pastor- 
ates, Week-day Church Schools; Ministry in Bud- 
dhist lands; Palestinian archeology (Excavations 
at Mizpah of Benjamin). 


Carefully directed field experience. 
Opportunities for self support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
New and commodious buildings. 
62d year begins August 15, 1927 


HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 
California is a great place in which to study and live. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opens Sept. 26. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
college men. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Azhland Bd., Chicago 


Thorough 
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see. Maybe there’ll be no story at all to tell.” 

Priscilla ran downstairs, and, in the radiance 
»f the old kerosene lamp on the kitchen table, 
wrote her letter, consulting often a crumpled 
yenciled list. “There!” she sighed, sealing the 
snvelope. “What aninny Iam! As if it ever 
could be!” 

In three days Priscilla found her answer in 
che mail box and ran with it to the haven of 
jer own room. With her back against the door, 
she tore open the envelope. 

“O, my goodness! Aunt Priscilla, you dar- 
ing brick, look at this!” Priscilla waved her 
etter at the smiling miniature. “Now don’t 
you stop smiling one second, while I go and 
see! He says he thinks it would be two hun- 
ired for the others, and for that teeny-weeny 
New England primer that you’d never think 
(0 look at twice, he says, if I’ve got the right 
late, it’s a thousand!” 

Priscilla crept downstairs and sped on winged 
and noiseless feet to the barn. Nobody, not 
aven Mother, must see her, must speak to her 
till she knew. 

Five minutes, and she was back before the 
miniature, a tiny old book in her hands. “Aunt 
Priscilla,’ she whispered, “it’s the right date, 
darling brick, the date he said! I’m telling you 
first that you’re sending me to college! Will 
you tell me how you ever happened to have it?” 
Priscilla laid a smooth young cheek against the 
2001 glass of the miniature. “Secret again, is 
it? And keep smiling?” 


“Yes, Priscilla’s going to college,’’ Mother 
‘old the neighbors joyously when they were 
nome again at vacation’s end. “Her Aunt 
Priscilla is sending her. Why didn’t we know 
it before? It took Priscilla herself to work it 
out. There was an old sea-chest of books in 
che barn, in the country. They belonged to 
Aunt Priscilla. Mr. Downing kept them be- 
cause they were hers, but he never looked them 
ever carefully. Priscilla found them, and she’d 
read about valuable books having been found 
in unexpected places, and she knew collectors 
Say big prices for what they really want. All 
che books were more or less valuable and all in 
so0d condition. That old sea chest had kept 
out the mice and rats. But the littlest book 
there brought the check that’s sending Priscilla 
off, happy as thistledown. Yes, a tiny little 
New England Primer. Seems there are plenty 
of them, except this one very early edition. 
How’d Priscilla find out? Oh, she wrote to a 
book shop in Boston that knows all about such 
things.” 

“Where’s my high-school diploma, Mother?” 
Priscilla’s happy voice called from upstairs. 
“Will you see if it’s in your desk? I want to 
ake it with me. That and Aunt Priscilla’s 
miniature got me to college, between ’em.” 

“Miniature? Did she sell that, too?” gasped 
Mrs. Alden, the interested neighbor. “But she 
says she’s taking it with her! I feel I’ve gone 
back to days of fairy tales come true. Pris- 
cilla’s such a darling brick! Seems as if you 
souldn’t be gladder than I am for her!” 

“She doesn’t know it, but that’s my own 
name for her—darling brick,’’ said Mother 
softly. “Smiling through everything !” 

Neither Mother nor Mrs. Alden could pos- 
sibly guess that at that very minute Priscilla, 
aying the cherished miniature in her hand- 
bag, was saying, “Think I’d risk you in my 


runk! J guess not! You'll never, never tell 
me how you came by that fairy primer? 
Secret? The only thing you’ll tell me is that, 


hrough thick and thin, you’ve kept smiling? 

Very well, I’ll remember. Do you know I’m 

yiad I’m named for you, darling brick? Be- 

cause of your smile, not for your primer.” 
(All rights reserved) 


If you would win anything, do anything, be 
inything, don’t whine.—Great Thoughts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The distance a man has got on his journey is 
of less consequence than the direction in which 
his face is turned. The arrow may fall short, 
but to what mark was it shot? In all regions 
of life a wise classification of men arranges 
them according to their aims rather than their 
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achievements. The visionary who attempts 
something high and accomplishes scarcely any- 
thing of it is often a far nobler man, and his 
poor, broken, foiled, resultless life far more 
perfect than his who aims at marks on the low 
levels and hits them full.—Alerander Maclaren. 


DANIEL WEBSTER said: 


“Who gives to his country an educated Christian citizen, 
serves both God and man forever.” 


This saying is doubly true of the person who gives the world at this time a reli- 


gious and social leader for the training of the youth of this and other lands. 

More than two score of splendid young men and women who wish to give their 
lives to the moral and religious training of children and youth have applied to Boston 
University School of Religious Education and Social Service for tuition scholarships. 


each per year. 


to save the civilization of tomorrow. 


Interdenominational. 
Co-educational. College 
and Professional courses. 


They are for the most part children of ministers, missionaries, teachers and other 
religious and social.workers whose parents have been unable to save enough money 
from their small salaries to send their children to college. 
nights, mornings, Saturdays and during their vacations for board, room, books, etc., 
but they need help for tuition fees and other necessary expenses amounting to $250 
Are there not in New England forty laymen or laywomen who will 
send these forty young men and women to college next year? 

A note to the dean of this School will bring you specific information about worthy 
students who will be deprived of training for Christian service unless help is received 
from interested citizens who are willing to make an investment in the youth of today 


They are willing to work 


Address: Walter S. Athearn, Dean 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


20 Beacon Street, Boston 


560 students last year 
from 22 different 
religious bodies. 


Rev. F. D. VIEHE, Ph.D. 
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97th Year 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A Home School with Definite Christian Atmosphere 


High School and College preparatory departments 
Special Emphasis: Music, Science, Expression 

Limited enrollment Small Classes 
Supervised athletics—unusual health conditions 

Ideal location in northeastern Ohio near Lake Erie 


For catalogue and other information address 
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Individual Attention 


Box D, Austinburg, Ohio 


[he Chicago Theological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 


catalog furnished on request. 
OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATING 


Enrollments are now being made for summer and early fall classes, which begin 


every three weeks. 


interest or for those who wish to learn a profession. 
Interior Decorator of 30 years’ standing, educated in this country 


as they learn. 
and in Europe. 


Intensive course of three months for those who wish a new 


Those who desire can earn 


Write, telephone, or call J; MURRAY QUINBY, Studio 206, 462 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Vacation in September 


—considered by many the year’s most glorious outdoor month. Here, above the 


beautiful Connecticut River Valley, you will find the month at its best. 


Golf ona 


fine course surrounding the house; tennis; motoring; mountain-trail tramping. Or, 
if you prefer, enjoy the manifold pleasures of the quiet life about the house itself. 


Good food, pleasant rooms, open fires, cheerful service. 


NORTHFIELD 


Write for folder. 


ETE 


Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. 


A popular winter home. 


R. M. Forsaith, Asst. Mgr. 


East Northfield, Mass. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care The Congregationalist, Boston,) 
cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


VACATION PLACES 


Washington, DB. C. Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Near White House. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 1142. Address: 1912 “G” St., 
Northwest. 


The Heights House extends greetings to those 
whe have been guests in the past, and solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 
the little hotel within visiting distance of the 
White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 
Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Boarders wanted at Maple Lawn Farm. Bath- 
room, beautiful shade trees, real farm food, a de- 
lightful place for a rest; $15 per week. Chas. HD. 
Baker, New Boston, N. H. 


Real vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best of 
scenery, Evangeline country. Americans have be- 
gun to discover it. Rates this summer still ten 
dollars a week. J. E. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Digby Co., Nova Scotia. 


Whites Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber residence. 
An attractive home for a mountain vacation; all 
conveniences, home cooking, reasonable rates, 1% 
mile to village. Grand scenery, fishing, golf. 
Arthur H. Furber. 


- Washington, D.C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage, 
Telephone, Franklin 7345. 


During August pleasant home in historic vil- 
lage on Lake Champlain can accommodate two 
married couples or four friends sharing two 
rooms. Good food, all conveniences, tennis, fish- 
ing; $25 per week. Mrs. Herbert C. Laskey, 
Crown Point, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young woman, college trained, trained and ex- 
perienced in religious education, desires a_posi- 
tion as director of religious education. Address 


“A.B.” The Congregationalist. 
Housekeeper—Refined, American woman desires 

position in widower’s home. Good cook. Com- 

fortable home desired rather than high wages. 


“Tr, E.,”’ The Congregationalist. 

College educated woman, 45, would like posi- 
tion as companion. Good home with only small 
remuneration desired. “M. F.,’”’ The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Congregational Church, Harwinton, Ct., waats 
pastor, Salary $1,200 and parsonage. Address 
Stephen Sidwell, Torrington, Ct., R. D. 2, Box 120. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate Wanted—Middle-aged minister de- 
sires pastorate in a federated or union church, or 
in a community where a federation of churches 
is contemplated. Address “B. R.,” The Congre- 
gationalist. 


Ordained Congregational minister, considered 
extra good preacher and organizer, desires change 
by Nov. 1. Needs $1800 and house. References, 
“LL. D.,”’ The Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A_ refined, educated woman under- 
standing children, to act as housekeeper for 
young widow with small boy. Mrs. Helen D. 


Upson, 145 Winthrop St., New Britain, Conn. 


Wanted: Two cooks, meat and pastry, for 
family of 75. If interested, write Matron, Rogers’ 
Hall, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


CHURCH POSITION WANTED 


Young woman desires chureh position in Cleve- 


land, O. Trained and experienced in office and 
Girl Reserve Y. W. C. A. work. Oberlin College 
graduate. “FY. L.,” The Congregationalist. ~ 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—————— 


Get your church furnishings for half of “trust” 
prices. Pulpits, chairs, altars, pews, fonts, and 
parish house furniture. We allow for or sell 
your old furniture. Neatly framed cork bulletin 
boards from $4.50 up. Redington Co., Scranton, Pa, 


_ Wanted—Copies of the Pilgrim Hymnal. Copy- 
right 1904. Noyes editors. Write 


) & Ziegler, 
Norma Libby, Gorham, N. H. 


For the Sick, 
advertisement to 
ham, Mass., and 
among sick, aged, 
John’s Gospel, with 
hold, 


Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
Hlizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
receive free, for distribution 
and shut-in, ten copies of 
C map and outline. Hasy to 
Correspondence with hospitals invited. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 


Boston. 
Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 


Elizabeth Merriam, Beach St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Say it in The Congregationalist 


If you wish to reach Congregational church 
people, the most obvious and natural way to 
reach them is through their weekly church paper. 
If you want to buy or sell; to get business or 
information ; if you want a position or some one 
to fill a pesition— 


Say it in The Congregationalist 
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Among the New Books 


(Continued from page 183) 

of this novel has accomplished. Written in the 
form of the journal of a man to his wife to 
explain a loyalty that has estranged him from 
her and broken up his home, there is here a 
rare revelation of conflict of soul. The shield- 
ing self-sacrificing love of an older brother for 
a younger who though brilliant and popular 
is obsessed by fear is admirably developed. 

Gray Dawn, by Albert Payson Terhune 
(Harper. $2.00). Mr. Terhune has as pa- 
tiently and painstakingly explored the per- 
sonality of Gray Dawn, another of the Sunny- 
bank collies, as if this very intelligent dog were 
human. It is an entertaining story consisting 
of episodes in the dog’s life which reveal his 
complex yet loyal character. 

Tawny, by Thomas C. Hinkle (William 
Morrow & Co. $1.75). Very rarely will 
readers come across a better dog story than 
this, Tawny’s mother ran away from, a dtunken 
master to the freedom of the Kansas? ranges, 
and both she and Tawny are hunted by the 
cattlemen because they are mistakenly consid- 
ered a menace to the herds. There is excite- 
ment, beauty, and sympathy in the narrative 
of the tale. 

Mrs. Newdigate’s Window, by C. Lenanton 
(Appleton. $2.00). Mrs. Newdigate, living 
in the charming serenity of an English country 
home, not only sees through her window the 
friends who approach her door but she takes 
a sagaciously active part in their lives. Her two 
goddaughters, whose characters are so widely 
divergent, are subtly influenced and guided to 
happiness by this charming lady. The group 
of people that Miss Lenanton portrays in this 
her first novel and their problems are pleas- 
antly and consistently handled. 

Alma, by Margaret Fuller (Morrow. $2.00). 
A bare outline of the story of Alma, a Danish 
immigrant girl who has come to America hop- 
ing to marry and who pursues every man who 
seems a possible matrimonial chance would 
create a totally erroneous impression of this 
book. It would seem farcical and unreal, 
whereas the author has succeeded in creating 
a character of rare simplicity and unselfishness 
and even invested her absurd preoccupation 
with a pathetic dignity. The transition of the 
dumb Alma who so crudely pursues her quest 
to the Alma with the poetic temperament we 
meet in the closing pages of the book taxes the 
reader’s credulity but does not mar the beauty 
of the narrative. 


A History of Drama 

The Progress of Drama Through the Cen- 
turies, by Ruth M. Stauffer (Macmillan). The 
purpose of this book of over 700 pages is to 
present concisely the facts concerning the de- 
velopment of the drama, illustrating the de- 
velopment with the texts of representative plays 
from Sophocles through the nineteenth century. 
It is stated that the plays have been chosen 
with younger readers in mind, and the author 
makes the interesting observation that young 
readers find plays bearing upon sex questions 
either distasteful or puzzling. In a volume of 
this kind much of the choice is arbitrary, or is 
limited by various factors, so that criticism 
would be equally arbitrary. Regardless of what 
may be left out, the volume is useful and valu- 
able for its association in one volume of an 
historical account of the drama with actual 
examples of dramatic expression. 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts, 
bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble _his- 
tories, faithful sayings, treasure houses of 
precious and restful thoughts, which care can: 
not disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty 
take away from us—houses built without 
hands, for our souls to live in.—John Ruskin. 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


NEWS of the CHURCHES 


EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


Ohio Young People at Lakeside 
Nothing that has been done by the churches 
f Ohio has rendered a finer service for the 
oung people than the summer conferences held 


uch year at Lakeside. On every hand and 
‘om all types of churches come words of com- 
endation. 

This year the conference was held for six 
ays, June 20-26, and a total attendance of 235 
as reported. Rev. Walter James, university 
astor at Columbus, was dean of the confer- 
nce. He was assisted by a large and notable 
rculty including Miss Florencé Baer and Rey. 
aul G. Macy of Toledo; Rev. N. W. Bates of 
ullivan; Rey. U. A. Brogden of Pleasant 
fill, Tenn.; Rev. J. F. Candy of Geneva; Rey. 
' EH. Hastman of Amherst; Mr. Walter Giers- 
ach of Youngstown; Rev. R. C. Whitehead of 
pringfield; Rey. Ray Phillips of the American 
joard; and Rey. F. Q. Blanchard, Miss Anna 
lis, Miss Helen Reese, Rev. E. S. Rothrock, 
nd Rev. C. L. Fisk, all of Cleveland. The 
egistrations this year were more widely scat- 
ered than heretofore and showed a larger 
umber of churches represented. 


Jregon Young People’s Conference 
The week from June 22 to 29 was a mem- 
rable one for the 75 young people of the 
regon churches who gathered for their annual 
onference at Jennings Lodge. The camp 
cound is situated in a beautiful grove of large 
rs overlooking the broad Willamette River and 
+ well equipped with auditorium, dining hall, 
nd sleeping quarters. 

From the keynote address of the first eve- 
ing by Rev. F. Gordon Hart of Hood River, 
vhose topic was “Service That Saves and Sat- 
sfies,’ to the “Star Service’ of the closing 
ight, conducted by Sec. Fred Grey of Seattle, 
nere was a continuous and increasing interest. 
Race Night” was one of the outstanding eve- 
ing features and those present will not forget 
he address of Mrs. BH. D. Cannady, a brilliant 
olored attorney of Portland. The Piney 
Voods colored male quartet from Mississippi 
ang delightfully. Other events included an 
lustrated lecture by W. A. Eliot, an authority 
n western bird life; a fascinating chalk talk 
y Oregon’s gifted cartoonist, Rev. Thomas 
rordon; a pageant, “The Spirit of Peace,” 
irected by Miss Helen Hawke; a Christian 
mdeavor night; and a stunt night. 

The mornings, of course, were devoted to 
tudy, and again this year one of the most 
opular classes was the course of Bible instruc- 
ion by Rey. F. J. Clark of Hugene. A class 
1 Christian leadership was conducted by Mr. 
‘rey. The subject of missions was capably 
andled by Mrs. E. D. Kellogg of China. The 
istory and principles of Congregationalism 
ere taught by Supt. C. H. Harrison and the 
oung people took deep interest in the organi- 
ation of a model church. The afternoons were 
njoyably spent in recreation, under the genial 
adership of Rev. C. D. Gaffney of Ashland. 
_ daily newspaper, The Agonizing Effort, was 
ead each evening and has become a popular 
onference tradition. The Sunday of confer- 
nce week was visitors’ day and 250 people 
ttended the service in the afternoon, when Rev. 
. G. Clarke of Portland preached a strong 
srmon. 

Rey. H. P. Bozarth of Oregon City and Rev. 
. N. Pendleton of Portland were largely re- 
oonsible for the efficient planning and pro- 
otion of the conference. 


Unique Expedition to Japan 

Rey. Paul B. Waterhouse, extension secre- 
tary of the Southern California Congregational 
Conference, is conducting a party of young men 
of high-school and junior-college age on a three- 
month trip to Japan. This party is note- 
worthy in that it is made up “fifty-fifty”’ of 
hoys of American parentage and American-born 
Japanese, none of whom have ever been to 
Japan. In addition to an interesting sight- 
seeing program, which includes the climbing of 
Mt. Fuji, the party will attend summer con- 
ences and have the opportunity of conferring 
with men prominent in Japanese international 
affairs. The purpose of the expedition is 
to bring about a feeling of closer fellow- 
ship between American youths and their Japan- 
ese fellow-citizens, and at the same time to 
give the American-born Japanese an _ oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the customs 
of their mother country. 


Southern California Young 


People’s Conference 

The eighth annual young people’s confer- 
ence of the Southern California Association 
was held at Pomona College, Claremont, June 
25 to July 2. The total enrollment was 183 
students and 35 faculty and counselors. The 
largest delegation came from the First Church 
of Los Angeles, numbering 17; Santa Ana was 
next with 13. Forty-two churches were rep- 
resented. The cup, given each year to the 
church delegation which maintains the highest 
record during the conference, was won by the 
First Church of Pasadena. Classes were held 
in the mornings on missions, home and foreign ; 
missionary biography; world brotherhood, com- 
parative religions; work with young people; 
worship; church music appreciation; prob- 
lems of life and home; church history, ete. The 
afternoons and evenings were devoted to recre- 
ation, “stunts,” lectures, social affairs and 
fellowship gatherings. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Dedication at Menasha, Wisconsin 

On June 19 and 20 a beautiful new church 
building was dedicated at Menasha, Wis. 
Though it has been built around and out of the 
old structure and many of the former lines have 
been kept, especially in the auditorium, the 
impression is one of newness and certainly of 
modern plans and fitness for a wide service. 
The cost has been appoximately $66,000, prac- 
tically all of which has been pledged. No aid 
was asked of the Building Society. The walls 
are of a rich variegated brick, with white col- 
umns at the front entrance. The auditorium 
is above commodious churech-school and social 
rooms, and back of it is a sizeable gymnasium 
with more departmental and class rooms below. 
Kkitchen and all other appointments are thor- 
oughly up-to-date. A feature of the new build- 
ing is its memorial windows, eight in number, 
including a beautiful rose window back of the 
choir, the organ being at one side. One of 
these memorial windows was given by a group 
of men in honor of the dean of pastors in the 
state, Dr. H. A. Miner, now of Madison, the 
fourth pastor of the Menasha church, serving 
it from 1857 to 1866. The window contains 
a reproduction in fine art glass of a portrait 
of Dr. Miner. The other windows depict New 
Testament scenes and pictures of Christ. All 
were made in Germany. Among other memorial 
gifts are a Communion table and chairs, a 
pulpit, a baptismal font, flower stand, bulletin 
board, pulpit lamp, ete. 

The present pastor, Rey. John Best, led in 
the service of dedication at the morning sery- 
ice, the dedicatory prayer being given by Dr. 
Miner, who has since celebrated his 98th birth- 
day. The dedicatory sermon was preached by 
Dr. A. FE. Leonard, former pastor of the 
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or full time! 


its price. 
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WIND PROOF 
WATER PROOF 


ence to make big money. 


your back! 
everything else! 


ers, storekeepers, etc. 


ing clothing 


a permanent, big-profit business ! 


My All-Weather Coat selling at $3.98 is well tailored of high-quality rubber- 
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What does that mean to you? It means that every man, woman 
and child in your locality is a red-hot prospect for you as the Comer repre- 
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NO EXPERIENCE OR CASH NEEDED 


You won’t need cash, special ability or experi- 
I tell you where to 
go, what to do and say. No heavy sample case 
to lug around—you wear your sample right on 
All you do is take orders—I do 
Everyone buys—motorists, 
farmers, housewives, office and factory work- 


$605 IN 30 DAYS 


I never sell through stores—only 
through representatives. This slick- 
eris only one of sixty-five fast-sell- 
products — topcoats, 
overcoats, suits, etc. 
who formerly earned $100 a month, 
made $605 in thirty days selling 


C. E. COMER, Pres., THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept. 33-B, Dayton, 0. 


AND BE YOUR OWN BOSS. 
Sell This Amazing All-Weather Coat 


FOR ONLY $3.28 


This guaranteed, high-quality All-Weather Raincoat offers you an unparalleled 
opportunity to make from $60 to $100 a week quickly and easily! In spare time 
It offers you a chance to be your own boss—to own and control 


Do you want it? 


Comer Coats. R. A. Prentiss earned 
$945 in a month with this proposition 
—and W.S. Cooper says $500 a month 
is easy! You can make big money like 
this, too! 


SEND NO MONEY 

I supply you with everything needed 
to make $25 to $50 a week in spare time 
— #60 to $100 in full time absolutely 
FREE! A\so a sample coat for dem- 
onstration ! If you want to make really 
big money —if 860 to $100 a week 
appeals to you—send for details of this 
amazing money-making proposition. 
No cost or obligation ! Write me today 
—don’t delay—do it right VOW! 


A. M. Stone, 
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church for two periods, coming to it in 1898 
and again in 1906. Rev. John W. Wilson, dis- 
trict superintendent, led in the afternoon com- 
munity service at which F. J. Harwood of 
Appleton, ex-moderator of the National Council, 
brought greetings from the churches in Amer- 
ica; Dr. H. EB. Peabody, moderator of the State 
Conference, from the churches of the state; 
and Rev. Mark Inghram: of Ripon, from the 
churches of Winnebago Association of which 
the Menasha church is a part. The sermon of 
the afternoon was preached by Dr. Peabody. 
Other ministers taking part were Rev. Messrs. 
H. P. Freeling of New London and W. R. Dixon 
of the Plymouth Church of Oshkosh. Dr. The- 
odore R. Faville, state superintendent, spoke at 
the evening service, part of which was devoted 
to an organ recital. 

On Monday the exercises continued in the 
form of a 76th anniversary celebration. At its 
75th anniversary the church was in the midst 
of its building campaign. Following a fellow- 
ship dinner in the new dining room, with 
about 225 people participating, there were 
reminiscences by older members and greetings 
from absent friends. In a later auditorium 
meeting that evening there was a splendid trib- 
ute to the life and work of Mr. E. D. Smith, 
a long-time leader in the church and to whom 
one of the windows is dedicated. 

Then came the crowning event of the eve- 
ning, when Dr. Miner told the story of his 
coming to Menasha in 1858, and with pro- 
phetie earnestness urged the people to rally 
to the support of the church. 


Is Honored by Former Parishioners 

Rey. Jonathan Edwards, D.D., who is now 
living in Portland, Ore., celebrated his 80th 
birthday on June 15 and was affectionately re- 
membered in messages from every church that 
he served during the 50 years of his active 
ministry. From 12 states and one foreign 
country he received in all over 100 warm ex- 
pressions of regard and many gifts. Portland 
ministers and their wives attended a reception 
in his honor in the parlors of the new Highland 
Church. His present pastor, Rev. I. E. Carl- 
son, paid a tribute to Dr. Edwards’ notable 
youthfulness of spirit and vigor of mind. Mrs. 
Hdwards was presented with a bouquet. Dr. 
Edwards was born in Wales in 1847 and came 
to the United States in 1866. He became pas- 
tor of the Hast Orrington church, Maine, in 
1874, and two years later he graduated at 
Bangor Seminary. In 1886 he went to Hastern 
Washington, where he labored with conspicuous 
success until he retired from active service 
three years ago. In the eight parishes that he 
served he received 1,000 church members and 
achieved a remarkable record as a church 
builder, erecting no less than 10 new churches 
and three parsonages. 
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First Church, Battle Creek, Mich. 

On Sunday, June 5, Rev. C. B. Miller re- 
ceived the 1,008th new member that had united 
with the First Church at Battle Creek, Mich., 
since the beginning of his pastorate in Febru- 
ary, 1919. The occasion was one of quiet re- 
joicing and the sermon was given over to the 
history of the church, beginning with its or- 
ganization March 26, 1836. The church orig- 
inally was composed of two nearly equal groups 
of Congregationalists and Presbyterians. Later 
the church became an independent Congrega- 
tional church and so continued for a period of 
about 150 years. Twelve years ago the church 
transferred its membership to the Michigan 
Congregational Conference. 


Is Called to Brockton, Mass. 

Wendell Ave. Church, Brockton, Mass., minis- 
tering to the east side of the city, has just called 
as pastor a native of Brockton, Rev. Russell 
Bosworth, for some weeks stated supply. He 
has held pastorates in Providence, R. I., and 
Hast Braintree, Mass. 


Corner Stone Is Laid at Elmwood, Ct. 

Six months previous to the day of the corner- 
stone laying for their new home, the members 
of the Community Church of Elmwood, Ct., 
marched into the excavation and were photo- 
graphed by the pastor, who arranged the con- 
gregation like five rows of pillars. On the same 
spot about six hundred people recently gathered 
to celebrate the laying of the corner stone of 
the new house of worship, which had been 
growing all winter, and which now had the 
outer shell nearly complete, and the total pro- 
ject about half done. 

The address given by the first pastor of the 
church, Rey. J. F. English, now of Putnam, and 
about a hundred fraternity men and women 
from the Masons and the Order of the Hastern 
Star of West Hartford took a major part in 
the ceremony. 

Greetings of the First Church of West Hart- 
ford were voiced by Rey. J. F. Halliday; those 
of the Connecticut Missionary Society by Rev. 
W. FEF. English, and those of the Hartford 
Council of Churches, by Rev. E. K. Mitchell 
of Hartford Seminary Foundation, and those 
of the manufacturing corporations by Mr: Wm. 
K. Holmes of Elmwood. 

The walls and roof of the church are fin- 
ished, and while the builders take a vacation, 
campaigners are getting ready to raise the 
funds for finishing the interior, and the front 
approaches. 


First, San Diego, Cal., Enlarging 
Church Plant 

The building of First Church, San Diego, 
Cal., is now being enlarged so that. the main 
auditorium will seat nearly one thousand. Four 
new Sunday school rooms and a cradle-roll 
room are also being added. The interior will 
be entirely redecorated, a new acousticon in- 
stalled, and a new carpet laid. The total 
cost of these improvements will be at least 
$10,000. 

During the summer Dr. R. H. Campbell, 
pastor, will visit the Holy Land. He expects 
to return about September 1. Mrs. M. P. 
Yarrow, who has been doing such splendid work 
as assistant, has also been granted a two-month 
vacation and will spend most of the time in 
Boston. 


Events to Come 


ISLES oF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 6-20. 


State Conferences 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
GuorGia (White), Barnesville, Nov. 1-3. 
GrorGta (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 
WIsconsiIN, Fon du Lac, Oct. 3-6. 
WYOMING, Douglas, Oct. 4-6. 
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Northfield Summer Conferences 
MASSACHUSBELTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTH, 
Aug. 15-22. 
Bisrp Srupiws aT THH NorTHFIELD Horn, July 
16-Sept. 2. 
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Calls 

ANDERSON, W. W., First, North Brookfield, Mass., 
to Franklin St., Manchester, N. H.’ Accepts to 
begin Sept. 15. ; 

DiprtAMM, G. H., Binger, Okla., to Okarche. 
work. 

LINDSLEY, E. 
At work. 

Loomis, H. F., First, Kent, O., to Plymouth, Cin- 
cinnati. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

ScHauruss, CHARLES, JR., Hopkins, Minn., to Como 
Avenue, Minneapolis. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 


At 


E., Satsop, Wash., to Reeder, N. D. 


Resignations 
Minter, A. R. H., Como Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Moors, HE. W., Berlin, N. H. 
Srayron, G. H., Cottonwood, 8. D. Ms 
ei 
Ordinations 


PENNELL, P. W., 0., Bar Harbor, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. J. J. Martin, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. BE. Wilson, H.-L. Shaw, A. J. Hayes, A. 
G. Hempstead, O. L. Olsen, and J. H. Nelson. 

Murray, R. C., 0., Minneapolis Association, Pil- 
grim Church, Minneapolis, Minn. Sermon by 
Rev. J. P. Miller, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. G. P. Merrill, J. H. Yaggy, J. E. Ball, 
C. E. Ames, and A.'D. Brokaw. 

CHRISTIANSEN, C. G., 0., Minneapolis Association, 
Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, Minn. Sermon by 
Rey. J. P. Miller, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. G. P. Merrill, J. H. Yaggy, J. HE. Ball, 
C. HE. Ames, and A. D. Brokaw. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sity cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, i 


REV. EDWARD W. PECK 


Rey. Edward W. Peck was born in 1860, and 
died in Minneapolis, Minn., June 12, 1927, aged 
67 years. He graduated from Oberlin College in 
1881. After a few years in educational work and 
business, he entered Y. M. C. A. work as general 
secretary at Des Moines, Iowa, where he served. 
10 years. He was called to the state secretary- 
ship of Minnesota in 1899. He served in this 
eapacity until he retired in 1922. Since that time 
he spent the winters with the Clark Tours, in an 
official capacity, on their Mediterranean, European, 
and world tours, and, during the summers he sup- 
plied pastorless churches. He was an ordained 
Congregational minister. At the time of his death 
he was supplying the Cottage Grove Church, near 
St. Paul, Minn., and was assistant moderator of 
the Minnesota State Conference. He was also a 
great lover of music, singing in a national Y. M. 
C. A. male quartet. This quartet was called upon 
to sing at Student Volunteer conventions, national 
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nd international Y. M. C. A. conventions, and 
ther large religious gatherings. He was in charge 
f the music at the Lake Geneva Student Confer- 
nee for 25 summers. 

Mr. Peck was for many years a member of 
-lymouth Church, Minneapolis. His funeral was 
onducted from Lakewood Mortuary Chapel, Min- 
eapolis, and interment was made in Lakewood 
‘Yemetery. Rev. H. P. Dewey, D.D., pastor of 
-lymouth Church, had charge of the services, as- 
isted by Dr. J. P. Miller, Superintendent of the 
'win City Congregational church. 


REV. WILLIAM HARESNAPE 


William Haresnape, born in England, of Scotch 
yarentage, Feb. 14, 1859, was reared in Scotland. 
Yoming to the United States: in early manhood, 
1e graduated from Gould College, Kan., and studied 
n Chicago Theological Seminary. 

He was married in 1890, on his birthday, to 
Sadie B. Pickett, who survives him, together with 
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Ing, new songs, recita- 
tions, etc. A special 
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You can easily solve 


Your RALLY DAY Program Problem 


—by ordering a copy of the Paramount Rally 
Day Book. Here is a wealth of fresh, sparkling 
material for a program that will delight and ap- 
= peal to all. Contains suggestions for decorations 
and  preparations—outline for promotion  exer- 
cises—little children’s prayers—recitations, dia- 
logues, - exercises, drills, and songs. 

No matter what form of service may be desired 
or planned for the occasion, the Paramount Rally 
Day Book collection has everything that will 
make the day a success and long remembered. 
Price 25 cents. Write to your supply house or 
send direct to 
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the three children: Valentine of Washington, D. C.; 
Leo of Los Angeles; and Mrs. Eloise H. Sype of 
Hemet, Cal. 

For 30 years he ministered to Congregational 
churches, four of them in Southern California. 
Probably the greatest memorial to his work is the 
Garvanza Church building in Los Angeles, which 
during his pastorate was greatly enlarged and 
beautified and dedicated free of debt. 

On account of failing health he retired from 
the ministry six years ago, during the last four 
of which he suffered almost complete invalidism. 
Through it all he showed wonderful patience and 
a faith that never wavered, but was steadfast to 
the end, which came peacefully on the evening of 
June 28, 1927. 

The beautiful funeral service was attended by 
many ministers, four of whom took part. One of 
them had preceded Mr. Haresnape in the Garvanza 
pastorate, and he quoted the lines: 


Servant of God, well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle fought, the vict’ry won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 


SARAH HATHAWAY THURLOW 

On July 12, 1927, Sarah Kimball Hathaway, 
widow of Thomas Chase Thurlow, passed away 
very suddenly at her home at Cherry Hill, West 
Newbury, Mass. She was the daughter of Aaron 
K. and Mary Ann (Hale) Hathaway and was born 
at Medford, July 1, 1845. 

With a mind active and keen to the very last, 
she interested herself in church and community, 
and made the world a better place for her being 
in it. In the years of lesser activity her children’s 
interests were hers and her life was devoted to 
home and family. Three sons, a daughter, and 
eight grandchildren survive her—not to mourn 
their loss, but to “rise up and eall her blessed.’ 


With the Schools and Colleges 


The Intermountain Institute 

The 24th commencement of the Intermountain 
Institute, Weiser, Idaho, was one of its most 
successful. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by President Paddock. The com- 
mencement address was delivered by Dr. A. R. 
Atwood. The new principal, Mr. N. J. Rice, 
reported a very successful year. Its treasurer, 
Mr. A. H. Morgan, presented the financial 
statement to the trustees who sanction the 
program for an endowment. The Intermoun- 
tain Institute has been approved by the 
Foundation for Education and is one of the 
most deserving schools of the denomination. 


Pacific University 

Proud of her 80-odd years of splendid sery- 
ice to the Northwest and rejoicing in the 
marked progress that she is now making under 
the inspiring leadership of Pres. John EF. Dobbs, 
Pacific University, long known as “The New 
England College of the West,” held her com- 
mencement exercises recently in the First 
Church of Forest Grove, Ore. The address 
was delivered by Mr. B. I. Irvine, the gifted 
and eloquent editor of the Oregon Journal, one 
of the state’s leading dailies. Twenty-two 
seniors received their degrees. 

The University is beautifully situated in an 
oak grove of 30 acres, 25 miles west of Port- 
land. The Congregational church, of which 
Rey. A. M. S. Stook is pastor, is situated on 
the edge of the campus and has close contacts 
with the student body. Like all other colleges, 
Pacific needs an adequate endowment, and 
President Dobbs has launched a campaign to 
raise the necessary funds with an immediate 
goal of $200,000. During commencement week 
he was able to announce that substantial prog- 
ress had been made toward this objective. The 
college property is worth $500,000 and the per- 
manent invested funds amount to over $200,000. 
Enrollment in next year’s freshman class has 
been limited to 125 and it is certain that the 
applications will exceed this number. 

At commencement the students, faculty, and 
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alumni bade an affectionate farewell to Dr. 
Henry Liberty Bates, who has been a promi- 
nent and beloved figure on the university cam- 
pus for 34 years. During most of this time he 
has occupied the chair of philosophy. He has 
retired to make a leisurely round-the-world trip, 
accompanied by Prof. H. UL. Hopkins, who 
taught economics and sociology at Pacific. Dr. 
Bates expects to pause at Salonica, Greece, 
where he will probably teach for a year at the 
American College, before he returns to make his 
home in Forest Grove. 
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Dept. D. 
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Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 
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Brattleboro Vermont 
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ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 
Chea Executive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Ozora 8S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Oscar BE. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 

Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 

Associate Secretary and BHditor, Rey. Henry Smith 
Leiper 

Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 

Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 

Publicity Secretary, Rey. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and. in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, I11., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regianal Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 


ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(NorE—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) essed 


Commission on {énter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K. Sanders, . 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relafions 
Chairman, Hon. William E, Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Chairman, 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
> Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

[Including Woman’s Boards] 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 
Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign _ Department) 
Rey. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam EB. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 
Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel BE. Emerson, Rev. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. J. Kingsley Birge 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Including : : 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society | 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Pastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 

Church Building Secretary 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 

Secretaries, Woman’s Department 

Rev. William W. Leete, 

Editorial and Field Secretary 

Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 

19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, I). 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Departments : 
City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
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Negro Work Harold M. 
Kingsley 

Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 

These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Wditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, ; 

19 So. La 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman's Work 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer 
Rey. Alfred Lawless, Supt. Southern Church Work 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New. 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


in the North, Rev. 


Executive Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
Salle St., Chicago 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


Rey. 


Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, II]. 
G. W. Nash, President 

Officers of the Board of Trustees 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 

John R. Bennett, Secretary 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 

123 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Hstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The COongregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
' Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William W. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churehes. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Board OF MINISTERIAL Arp (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
or MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ett legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
s 7 . tional Library, provide 

ace) oo rooms at low cost for 14 
In Congregational Missionary 

Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


ings, and Committee 
* Rooms, and to promote 
wi the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 


Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- = 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
sool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
vant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and _ bank- 
ng facilities. Donations and bequests Solicited. 
“ontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 


Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
freas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 


Gom., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
cational House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
PON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


TH FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. : 


THE MISSIONARY Socipry oF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
rributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
pastish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
‘ord, 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
ional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
07 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
rom New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


_ JOHN B. Catvprt, D.D., President; GrorcEr 
SIDNEY WerBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 
CuLaRENCH C. PrnnzEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


Yew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
laintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ural districts of the country. Publishes and 
irculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
11 churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
upported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
cited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eived. Contributions and communications rela- 
ive to work in any part of the country may be 
ent to the New England office. 
Horacp G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The American Board Appeal 


In response to the recent appeal of the Amer- 
ican Board the following individual gifts have 
been received during the week of July 28 to 
August 8, inclusive: July 28, twenty-one gifts, 
totaling $618; July 29, twelve gifts, totaling 
$155; July 30, twenty-four gifts, totaling 
$1,862.89; August 1, twenty-six gifts, totaling 
$1,626.50; August 2, twenty-two gifts, totaling 
$998; and August 3, thirty-four gifts, totaling 
$1,547.50. The total sum received was $6,- 
307.89, from 139 gifts. The average gift was 
$45. Gifts to date have totaled $61,417.48, 
from 1,373 gifts. The average gift has been 
$44. Another report of gifts will appear next 
week, 


Honorary Degrees 


Correspondents have recently advised us of 
some additional honorary degrees bestowed at 
recent commencements. The following were 
not included in the list published in our issue 
of July 28. Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Ct., conferred an LL.D. degree upon Dr. J. 
Edgar Park, president of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. The University of Vermont 
conferred the following honorary degrees: D.D., 
Rev. Lewis Gaston Leary, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; 
LL.D., Nathaniel Albert Elsberg, New York 
City; and Se.D., Clara Emerette Gary, M.D., 
Boston. Col. William B. Greeley, Chief United 
States Forester, received the honorary degree 
of M.A. from Yale and an LL.D. degree from 
the University of California. 


Boss (to boy seeking job) : “And so you were 
born in Utah. What part?” 

Boy: “All of me, sir!”—The Reflector (EI- 
gin, Ill.). 


Employer: “Surely, Miss Jenks, you know 
the king’s Hnglish?” 

Surprised Typist: “Of course he is—isn’t he, 
sir ?’—Herchange. 


“Did you hear about the Scotchman who 
went to have a profile picture taken?” 

ONG? 

“He only had one side of his suit pressed.””— 
Golden Bull. 


“What a pretty name your maid has!” re- 
marked the visitor. 

“O, that isn’t her real name,” was the reply; 
“we call her ‘Dawn’ because she’s always 
breaking !” 


The story of the Scot, bent on taking his 
wife to “the pictures,” who scanned the posters 
outside all the cinemas in the town and finally 
decided to patronize the show that announced 
“The Woman Pays,” is very familiar. Not so 
familiar is the tale of the days preceding his 
marriage, when he was disenssing with his 
sweetheart their plans for the future. ‘Which 
church shall we get married at, dearest ?’’ she 
asked; and Donald answered: “Weel, I like 
the look o’ the kirk wi’ ‘United Free’ outside!” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
_ Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered, 

William WDllison, President; 


Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Elbert A. 


Harvey, Treasurer. 
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Fill 


Vacation Reading 


CAOFT © 


FEW years ago Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson went to Europe to 
enjoy his summer _ vacation. 
> During the voyage across the 
Atlantic, with nothing to disturb or dis- 
tract his attention, he took the time to 
read The Congregationalist “from cover to 
cover.” He read through every page, 
advertisements and all. In his enthusiasm 
Dr. Jefferson wrote an article for publica- 
tion in which he told what he found, and 
how much he enjoyed the paper in detail 
and as a whole. It left one feeling that if 
as able a man as Dr. Jefferson, and with 
his appreciation of good reading and in- 
terests in life worth while, found so much 
pleasure, so much information and so much 
inspiration in The Congregationalist, others 
would do well to take time to read the 
paper pretty thoroughly. When that article 
was published it attracted wide attention, 
and others said that they had much the 
same experience whenever they really read 
The Congregationalist through. 


Later Rev. Henry J. Condit preached 
a remarkable sermon devoted to what he 
found in the reading of a single issue of 
The Congregationalist. It was an admir- 
able statement and proved just what Dr. 


10 cents a copy 


Jefferson proved—the value of the paper 
and the amazing variety and helpfulness of 
its contents. 


The Congregationalist staff is too modest 
to devote much space to the publication of 
praise from its readers, but letters of com- 
mendation come to our office in a constant 
stream. Quite naturally, we receive our 
share of brickbats along with the bouquets, 
and some of them are thrown good and 
hard. We do not expect everyone. to 
agree with all that is said in the paper. 
What a tame and colorless world this would 
be if everyone thought alike. We do need 
different points of view, different likes and 
dislikes, to give us variety, a wholesome 
check-up on mistakes, and to insure both 
progress and loyalty to the tried and true. 


The point we want to make is that you 
are likely to get a good deal from The Con- 
gregationalist, if you read it thoroughly. 
Many readers do so. Too many, we fear, 
do not form that habit. May we not sug- 
gest that midsummer, during the leisure of 
vacation-time, is a good time really to read 
your church paper, The Congregationalist. 


If you don’t like it, tell us; if you do like 
it, tell your friends. 
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The recently erected Pioneer Memorial Church (First Congregational), Sacramento, Calif. 


(See page 220) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ROSARY 
By Cornelius H. Patton 


MISGIVINGS OF AN ARDENT AMERICAN 
By E. Tallmadge Root 


SCOTCHMEN IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Rodney W. Roundy 


. 


A TIENTSIN, CHINA, ATHLETIC MEET—1927 


YOUNG PEOPLE! 


What Is Going to Happen to Hundreds of Students Around the World 
if the American Board Has to Retrench? 


For years you have shared your opportunities with young men and women in other lands, 


WHO ARE THEY? 


JAPANESE MEXICANS SYRIANS GREEKS 
CHINESE INDIANS ARMENIANS BULGARIANS 
FILIPINOS AFRICANS TURKS SPANIARDS 


Go on being International. Stand behind these young people, both in your organization and individ- 
ually, with your regular gifts. But do more. Urge your society to increase its gift this year. Choose 
something specific for your money to do—a scholarship, a whole village school, a hospital bed, a teach- 
er’s salary. Your state has a splendid list of opportunities. And you can give now your bit individ- 
ually to insure the continuance of this international friendship in this year when our Board is facing a 
deficit. Checks are being received for $1.00 to $1000. Make this “extra” gift of friendly appreciation 
this summer. 


National Committee of Congregational Young People 


Mr. Epwarp D. ALLEN, Iowa Mr. ALFRED BH. FRAZIpR, California Mr, WILLIAM MCCALL, Michigan 

Mr. JOHN F. Bird, Montana Miss Grack GLASs, New York Mr. WiLuIs H. MeRRILL, California 
Mr. Karu BoswortH, Kansas Miss MArrHA Grow, South Dakota Miss Eiva Myers, Pennsylvania 
Mr. LOvuIs COLEMAN, Jr., Louisiana Miss RurH HovuGcuron, Vermont Miss MiriaM NORTH, Illinois 

Mr. ROGER Bua, Wisconsin MISS MARGARET JAMES, Florida Miss DorotHy A. OLIvnR, Minnesota 
MISS JHAN FarrRInGcron, North Dakota Mr. Oscar BH. Maurnr, Jr., Connecticut 


Make checks payable to Mr. F. A. Gaskins, Treasurer, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Church Members’ Prayer 


| Pasha us pray that we as church members in our daily 

living may be true to our profession and so remove 
the church’s commonest reproach; that we may, by our 
sympathy and intelligent interest, challenge the staff to 
do their best work and to put first things first; that we 
may be intelligent about the organization and work of 
the Congregational churches as a part of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church; that men and women of ability and conse- 
cration may be led to accept church offices and devote 
their time and strength; that our members may have a 
keener sense of their duty to attend public worship and 
to keep Sunday holy for themselves and others; that they 
may exercise the individual priesthood of every believer 
by their personal, daily approach to God and in family 
prayers; that they may never be ashamed to speak a good 
word for Jesus Christ, especially among people who try 
to be cleverly irreligious. 

“Keep us, O Lord, from breaking our vows and deny- 
ing thee; from spiritual decline and moral defeat; from 
going beyond thy purposes and resisting thy will; from 
being unable to hear thy voice; and from ignorance of the 
things that belong unto our peace.” 

From the Weekly Calendar of 
Grace Church, Holyoke, Mass. 


Making Prohibition the “Goat’’ 


N article with the serious thrust of gentle humor, 

“By a Confirmed Criminal,” appears in The Outlook 
for August 3, under the, heading Why Pick on Prohibi- 
tion? The “Confirmed Criminal,’ who pleads guilty to 
being one of the vast army of those who fail to observe 
the motor laws with meticulous care, remarks that he 
began his criminal career in this respect “some time 
vefore the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
before Mr. Volstead became famous.” He says that it 
would never have occurred to him to lay all his sins of 
lawbreaking at prohibition’s door, “had not Dr. Butler 
convinced me that the Eighteenth Amendment is the root 
of all lawbreaking among respectable folk, that it alone 
has broken down respect for authority and made us a 
nation of scofflaws.” } 

If my case were exceptional [continues “Confirmed 


Criminal], I might think Dr. Butler’s reasoning covered 
the rest of humanity and left me to a private accounting 
with my conscience, but my case is not exceptional. My 
wife breaks the law almost as diligently as I. Our friends 
break it. The mayor of our town, the pastor of our 
church, the teachers in our schools, the members of our 
city council—all of them are law-breakers day by day. 
The only law-abiders of my acquaintance are those who 
lack the necessary machinery for criminality—and some 
of them jaywalk. I don’t know one solitary owner of an 
automobile who never exceeds the legal speed limit. 


And to think that all this lawlessness, this uncon- 
cerned contempt for authority, this conscious disregard 
for the statutes in such case made and provided, can all 
be blamed on prohibition! 


Being a lawbreaker, however, and therefore without 
due respect for the law, the Constitution, and the voice 
of authority as represented by Dr. Butler and the Asso- 
ciation Against Prohibition, I think I shall continue 
to oppose the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment until 
I can be assured that all drivers of automobiles have 
come to universal respect for the traffic laws. 


Dr. Chidley Speaks Out 


R. HOWARD J. CHIDLEY, minister of First Con- 

gregational Church, Winchester, Mass., recently ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Boston Herald. The 
charge with which he deals is so commonly made that 
Dr. Chidley’s plain words ought to be given as wide cir- 
culation as possible. Dr. Chidley wrote: 

Apropos of the article in the Herald last week about 
the decline in church membership because of the high 
cost of religion, it seems to me that the difficulty lies 
deeper than that. Is it not a question of what people 
want most? There seems to be plenty of money for golf 
clubs, automobiles, movies, candy, chewing-gum and cos- 
metics. People usually find money for what they really 
want. If they wanted to attend church badly enough, 
money would not stop them. 

The fact is we are now dealing witha generation whose 
parents thought it wasn’t necessary to send their children 
to Sunday school or church, and others whose parents 
were living on the piety borrowed from their forbears 
and had no vital religion themselves. Of course they 
would not sacrifice pleasure for something of which they 
felt no need. A man in a former parish where I served 
gave up three sittings in the church on the alleged ground 
that he couldn’t afford them. Yet he immediately joined 
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a secret society in which the annual dues, to say nothing 
of the initiation fee, far exceeded the rental of the sit- 
tings. He made his wife and sixteen-year-old daughter 
so self-conscious that they also stopped attending church. 
It was sheer selfishness on his part. When we talk about 
the high cost of religion we should remember the words 
of Al Ghazzali: “If you are never alone with God it is 
not because you are too busy; it is because you do not 
care for him, don’t like him. And you had better face 
the facts.” I suspect that in the majority of cases re- 
ferred to it is not the high cost of religion, but the high 
cost of luxury and pleasure. 


Fellowship on the Way 

HATEVER develops out of the Lausanne Confer- 

ence there has been a good beginning, even before 
the delegates reached Lausanne. A correspondent sends 
The Congregationalist a copy of the menu at a banquet 
of delegates to the World Conference on Faith and Order 
who sailed by the Caronia from New York on July 16, 
and says that in addition to the banquet informal meet- 
ings characterized by a fine spirit of fellowship were held. 
At the banquet Dr. William E. Barton presided, and in 
the postprandial addresses on the general theme, T'he 
Outlook Toward Unity, representatives of seven denomi- 
nations participated, including two bishops and several 
convenors of delegations. Those present were as fol- 
lows: Dr. William E. Barton (presiding), Rev. Peter 
Ainslie, Rev. Robert A. Ashworth, Mrs. Stilwell (daugh- 
ter of Dr. Barton), Prof. S. A. Blake, Rev. A. J. C. Bond, 
Rey. John B. Cowden, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Rev. Holmes 
Dysinger, Rev. Graham Frank, Rev. W. H. Greever, Prof. 
James A. James and Mrs. James, Prof. Eliza H. Ken- 
drick, Mrs. Albert J. Lyman, Rev. Arthur F. Mabon, 
Mrs. Mabon and son, Right Rev. Francis J. McConnell, 
Mrs. and Miss McConnell, Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, 
Rey. Roger T. Nooe, Right Rev. James de Wolf Perry and 
Mrs. Perry, Rev. M. G. G. Scherer, Rev. Augustus Steinle, 
Rev. Morris H. Turk and Mrs. Turk. 

Dr. Turk is special representative of The Congrega- 

tionalist at Lausanne. 


Judicious Action and Legal Indiscretion 


HE further respite granted Sacco and Vanzetti as this 

issue of The Congregationalist goes to press, antl 
within a few hours of the time set for their execution, 
does credit to Governor Fuller and his Council. Apart 
from the question of the innocence or guilt of these men, 
this action, coming at a time when the Governor and his 
advisory committee, after what seemed a thoroughgoing 
investigation, had unanimously expressed their belief in 
the guilt of the convicted men and in the essential fair- 
ness of their trial, ought surely to set at rest the idea 
that the State of Massachusetts has pursued these men 
with vindictiveness and persecution. The action of the 
Governor and his Council is the more commendable in 
view of the fact that it might be interpreted as a conces- 
sion to clamor and threats—a conception of the matter 
that cannot for a moment be entertained. It is not weak- 
ness, but strength, that accords to condemned men, and 
to those who believe in their innocence, the last possible 
avenue of legal action and redress. This latest decision 
on the part of the Massachusetts authorities commands 
confidence, though there is still one loophole of criticism 
of the original trial, to which one wishes the Governor 
and his Council had given, or might give, more considera- 
tion before all respite is past. 
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Regarding the case in general, the great mass of 
fair-minded people have undoubtedly been impressed 
with the fact that Governor Fuller had refused to 
interfere after a long and apparently thoroughgoing 
investigation of the case in connection with which 
he sought the advice of an independent committee 
consisting of President Lowell of Harvard, President 
Stratton of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Judge Robert Grant. It is inconceivable that the 
Governor and his three advisers, inquiring into the case 
as fully as they did, could have been actuated by motives 
of unfairness toward the two men, or that they can have 
flouted the demands of justice simply to uphold certain 
decisions of the courts. It seems inconceivable, also, that 
the mass of those who have raised great clamor in behalf 
of the condemned men, both before and after Governor 
Fuller’s decision, can have had the opportunity of judg- 
ing all the facts as carefully and directly as has, been 
possible for the Governor and his committee.  “**) 

The one unfortunate thing in the minds of many is that 
the committee’s report peculiarly confirms the doubt as 
to whether these men have had a square deal, at the very 
point at which this doubt was strongest in the minds of 
those who tried to view the case without passion or preju- 
dice and with concern only lest the death penalty should 
be inflicted upon men really innocent. The committee’s 
report acknowledged and regretted the indiscretion of 
some of Judge Thayer’s remarks, though they did not go 
to the extent of regarding his conduct of the trial as 
unfair. Many will still feel that there is a discrepancy 
at this point. 

We are accustomed oftentimes to admire the workings 
of the English courts. It is almost certain that had in- 
discreet remarks, such as those attributed to Judge 
Thayer, an indiscretion which the investigation commit- 
tee acknowledges, been charged against an English judge, 
the whole proceedings which he had conducted would 
have been invalidated, and he would probably have been 
impeached. Massachusetts judges are appointed, like 
English judges, for life or good conduct. That very fact 
involves tremendous responsibilities on the part of the 
men who occupy the bench and the governmental authori- 
ties that are back of them. 

In the face of the investigations of this committee it 
is difficult to uphold the contentions of those who have 
violently assailed every phase of the conviction of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. At the same time the acknowledgment by 
the committee that there has been the slightest ground for 
the charge of indiscretion on Judge Thayer’s part has 
left a stain upon the integrity of Massachusetts courts 
which will not easily be removed. One may express this 
conviction without any dogmatic opinion regarding the 
guilt or innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti; and, without 
questioning the integrity of the Governor and hig com- 
mittee, one could wish that in so serious a matter as the 
sending of men to the electric chair, in whose innocence 
many continue firmly to believe, there might have been 
removed by retrial, or in some other way, even the very 
slightest stain of an indiscretion which the committee’s 
report has in reality confirmed. 

We make these comments not with the purpose of con- 
tinuing discussion regarding a case which, if it has been 
characterized by much dignified protest, has been marked 
also by much wild, unrestrained, and dangerous clamor, 
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but in the hope of strengthening for the future the things 
that make for the utmost care in preserving the integrity 
of the courts. Judges cannot be too scrupulous in their 
practice, nor the public too insistent in its demands. 
There is a sense in which justice is blind, and in any mat- 
ter of law—above all, in a matter so serious as one in- 
volving the lives of men—it were well that a judge’s feel- 
ings and convictions, except as they have proper expres- 
sion on the bench, should be guarded so closely that not 
even his most intimate friends should know his thoughts. 
Under other circumstances, no matter how fair and im- 
partial a judge intends to be—and Judge Thayer has 
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given a last-hour declaration of insistence upon his im- 
partiality—it will not always be easy to convince the 
public of the absolute impartiality of the courts. 


When the latter part of the above editorial was written 
we had not seen an editorial in The Springfield Repub- 
lican, expressing the same view more vigorously than we 
have cared to express it. Ag this editorial gives the text 


of the advisory committee’s reference to Judge Thayer’s 


indiscretion and sets forth the grounds of criticism more 
clearly we reprint it elsewhere in this issue. It will be 
found on page 213. 


Is This a Land of Liberty P° 


mo deeply rooted in the hearts and minds of men are 

" the general and essential principles upon which the 
American Republic is founded, is evident in the persist- 
ent assertion and discussion of these principles and the 
criticism of the actualities of American happenings and 
conditions, civil and political, social, economic, and reli- 
gious, in the light of the ideal which the Constitution, 
with its amendments, concurrent legislative acts, and 
interpretations, has sought to express. The “American- 
ism” enshrined in these historical foundations is some- 
thing very different from its counterfeit—the popular 
sort of American chauvinism, which takes to itself the 
label of “100% American,” but which is frequently found 
to be almost 100% prejudice and selfishness, either per- 
sonal or national, or both. The true “Americanism,” of 
which we speak, is an ideal of democracy, chiefly pro- 
jected in, but not confined to, the United States of Amer- 
ica. Its nature is emphasized in the declaration of 
Abraham Lincoln, quoted by Father Ryan, that the bul- 
wark of our liberty and independence “is in the spirit 
which prized liberty as the heritage of all men in all 
lands everywhere.” “Destroy this spirit,’ said Lincoln, 
“and you have planted the seeds of despotism at your 
Own doors.” 

To the volume of literature constantly discussing this 
ideal of democracy, and specifically criticizing its Ameri- 
can experiment and expression, either with the faith in, 
and hope of, improvement, or with the purpose of dis- 
crediting or limiting the principles upon which it rests, 
several notable books have been added of late. Two of 
these, the one by an American ecclesiastic, and the other 
by an English politician, both written from the stand- 
point of the advocacy of democratic freedom, in their 
very titles suggest such a discrepancy between actual 
practice in present-day American life and ideal Ameri- 
canism as to raise the question with which we have in- 
troduced this review. Are these United States of America 
in reality “the land of the noble free”? Or are they, 
despite much-vaunted boasts, a territory and a political 
and social entity in which liberty is declining and free- 
dom faltering? 

Father Ryan writes as a vigorous, convinced, and 
large-spirited American. One is impressed with the 


*Declining Liberty and Other Papers, by John A, Ryan 
(Macmillan. $4.00). 

Where Freedom Falters, by the author of The Pomp of 
Power (Scribners. $4.00). 


breadth of his sympathies, the depth of his love for his 
fellow men, and the soundness and intensity of his pa- 
triotism. He is one of the most valuable of American - 
citizens—and we say this entirely mindful of certain 
criticisms of his religious standpoint and attitude, 
which he is free to regard as our prejudices, even as we 
regard the matters criticized as expressions of his. 

In Declining Liberty and Other Papers Father Ryan 
writes as a true patriot deploring the failure of his 
country to live up to the glory of its own ideal. He 
thinks that all three principal kinds of modern public 
liberty—civil, economic, and political—are “more gravely 
jeopardized in the United States today than they have 
been at any time since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.” The facts and illustrations with which he sup- 
ports this view can be here only suggested. He sees a 


_ tendency under “the stress of an assumed emergency” 


toward a diminishing of the freedom of speech, of print- 
ing, and of association, and he fears that “this undermin- 
ing process may be carried so far as to pervert our 
traditions of liberty and to encourage a dangerous atti- 
tude of popular acquiescence and indifference.” As an 
evidence of this changed attitude he cites the arbitrary 
action of a State Secretary, acting in time of peace, under 
laws specifically enacted to meet the exigencies of war, 
in limiting the liberty of Count Karolyi in America, and 
in entirely excluding Countess Karolyi, with little pro- 
test on the part of American press and public; and he 
contrasts this action with that of Daniel Webster, when 
Secretary of State, in not only permitting Count Kossuth 
to visit America and denounce the Hungarian govern- 
ment of that day, but in attending a dinner given in 
Kossuth’s honor. Recalling, also, the fact that Parnell 
was given the freedom of the floor of Congress, and that 
other distinguished Irishmen were accorded full liberty 
to denounce Great Britain in every important city in 
this country, Father Ryan remarks that “we realize how 
far our government has departed in the Karolyi cases 
from our glorious traditions of welcome to foreign oppo- 
nents of political tyranny.” It should be said that this 
is only the first of many and varied illustrations which 
Father Ryan cites in evidence of the menace to liberty 
and the decline of that eternal vigilance which continues 
to be its price. 

Without in any way weakening the effect of Father 
Ryan’s presentations or minimizing their seriousness we 
may raise the question regarding the appropriateness of 
the word “declining.” Liberty in a sense has always been 
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menaced in America as in other lands. The struggle 
to attain and preserve it has been marked by actions and 
reactions, strange lapses, and paradoxes, emphases upon 
liberty in some directions, with the ignoring of it or the 
denial of it, in other directions. We are apt to see this 
struggle glorified in the past, forgetting the obloquy and 
persecution with which in their own day many apostles 
of liberty were assailed. Father Ryan underestimates the 
significance at the present hour of books and protests 
such as his own. Intense, clear-eyed, plain-spoken expo- 
nents of liberty have always been in the minority, but 
it is doubtful whether this minority was ever as large or 
as articulate in America as it is now. If its influence 
does not seem truly effective, is this not largely because 
certain reactionary forces have not yet run their course, 
while the influences of enlightened critical thought and 
action, always slow in coming to a head, have not yet 
revealed what they shall contribute to the morrow? It 
should never be forgotten that the forces of indifference 
and conservative reaction reveal and spend themselves in 
the day of the persecution of the prophets, while the per- 
secuted prophets come to their own the day after. It is 
a time for the friends of liberty to be alert, but not 
pessimistic. 

Apart from its main purpose, we have found Father 
Ryan’s book exceedingly interesting in its revelation of 
the workings of the mind of a Roman Catholic radical. 
It is especially interesting to observe how a man unusu- 
ally enlightened and progressive falls a victim to special 
pleading and reveals considerable bias where the Roman 
Catholic Church, and his allegiance to it, are concerned. 
Compare, for instance, the chapter on “Birth Control” 
with various expressions of Father Ryan’s liberalism— 
a strange chapter (whatever one thinks upon the sub- 
ject), considering that it comes from one vowed to the 
practice of celibacy, which is surely the most thor- 
oughgoing form of birth control conceivable. In the 
references to the Mexican situation, also, the Romanist tri- 
tumphs over the liberal. Father Ryan thinks that Ameri- 
can liberals ought to be aroused over the menace to reli- 
gious liberty in Mexico, and he is evidently concerned 
because American liberals have not been zealous for pull- 
ing Roman Catholic chestnuts out of the fire. There is 
almost a childish naiveté in the way in which he disre- 
gards the backgrounds of that situation and fails to see 
that at the worst the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico 
is suffering from an even milder dose of the same sort 
of treatment that rigorously and persistently it gave to 
Protestantism in Mexico for hundreds of years. We 
should be the last to contend that two wrongs make a 
right, but we do contend that right in Mexico can come 
only out of the full rectifying of both wrongs, and a part 
of that rectifying of wrong can come only through limit- 
ing a power that was usurped and tyrannically exercised. 
Our understanding is that the Mexican government is 
now treating all religious bodies upon equal terms—a 
very necessary step in the establishment of fair and 
liberal terms. The failure to apply his own principles 
with completeness and impartiality seems to us evident, 
also, in Father Ryan’s discussion of prohibition. 

The bias of Romanism which limits the freedom of 
Father Ryan’s valuable book has its counterpart in the 
bias of an Englishman which mars Mr. Laurance Lyon’s 
discussion of America—for the authorship of Where 
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Freedom Falters is so clearly revealed on page xx of the 
Preface as to make somewhat strange the semblance of 
anonymity on the title page. The clever, interesting, and 
well-informed aspects of Mr. Lyon’s book do not conceal 
the evidences of an Englishman’s superiority complex, 
even where he is least conscious of it and least intends 
to reveal it. Mr. Lyon has something of the English- 
man’s habit—from which James Bryce, the Scotchman, 
was peculiarly free—of playing up the worst in American 
life against the best in English life. If comparisons are 
to be suggested, there ought to be at least care to com- 
pare high qualities with high qualities, and defects and 
shortcomings with defects and shortcomings. 

An Englishman, for instance, viewing from the as- 
sumption of his superior love of personal liberty, is 
simply incapable of understanding the inwardness and 
practical purpose and principle of the prohibition move- 
ment in America. He either thinks of the prohibitionist 
as an unintelligent or unenlightened fanatic or he fails 
entirely to see that there are intelligent and enlightened 
prohibitionists who think the curse of alcoholism is a 
legitimate field for drastic legislation, but who would, 
almost to a man, fight against such interference with the 
citizen’s religion as is involved in its State establishment 
under English law, and who would at the same time 
equally oppose many things that the Englishman accepts 
with the same complacency with which he drinks his beer. 
The fact that a fairly large number of Americans refuse 
to make beer-drinking a symbol of their liberty is no evi- 
dence of their attitude in various matters that they re- 
gard as ultimate and essential, but in relation to which 
the countries represented by some of our critics still lag 
and falter. We are grateful to an Englishman for point- 
ing out our faults, but we might desire a little deeper 
understanding of some things that possibly have to do 
with our virtues. 

It is doubtful whether at any time in the world’s 
history the average man or woman has possessed, in the 
whole range of thought and action, greater freedom than 
is exercised by the average man or woman in America 
today. If that freedom seems unduly limited at certain 
points, at other points it is overemphasized; and at 
least a part of its limitation is the basis of its actual 
enlargement. In other times, and in other lands, there 
may have been more freedom in some respects, or more 
freedom for particular groups or classes—due to privi- 
leges of which others have borne the burden; but America 
has been, and continues to be, pre-eminently the land of 
freedom for the average man. If, in this Republic, lib- 
erty is declining and freedom faltering, we believe that 
it arises to some extent from this fact of the measure of 
practical freedom which the average man enjoys. He 
fails to take into account the exceptions; he fails. to 
perceive the sort of liberty that other men demand; he 
fails to realize the source and foundations of the liberty 
that he himself enjoys; and because of this he fails to 
perceive the nature and effect of trends and incidents that 
are at variance with the true foundations and develop- 
ments of liberty. Therefore, though they exercise the 
liberty of criticism, true Americans will always welcome 
the literature of challenge, analysis, and warning. It 
is for this reason that we have given so much editorial 
space to the discussion of two books, which we encour- 
age our readers to read for themselves. 
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From Our Western Editor 


@'0 this is Idaho. I have usually thought of Idaho as a 

desert—what I had seen of it in crossing the state a 
few times had given me that impression. On this trip 
I have ridden through the farming sections of what is 
known as the Inland Empire and it seems that I have 
spent the time in a great garden. The farming in this 
section is mostly of the dry variety, yet I have seen hun- 
dreds of fields of wheat, oats, and hay already harvested 
or ripe for the harvest with a yield equal to that of 
many sections of the country that have a good rainfall. 

I have been spending two weeks at young people’s 
conferences—one in Washington, the other in Idaho, both 
at lakes in the mountains. Yesterday we had a long 
automobile ride, passing from one camp to another. We 
came down a twelve-mile hill, with a descent of 3,000 
feet. This gave us a fine view of the valley for perhaps 
sixty miles. The experience brought me a new apprecia- 
tion of the farm wealth of our country. I noticed a sale 
sign listing a 320-acre farm at $90 per acre. Although 
marketing produce is costly in this section, land brings 
a good price. 

The automobile has brought great changes to the 
mountain sections of the country, changes more notice- 
able perhaps than those in other parts. In a former day 
all travel here, save that by rail, was by horseback or 
mountain wagon. Vehicles had been developed which 
would stand great abuse, and Western horses were as 
tough as the wagons. Life was primitive then, and lack 
of money brought great hardships to man and _ beast. 
Now all travel, save that by rail, is over fine automobile 
roads, much of it in high-powered cars. The tourists of 
this section seem to have plenty of money. Many parties 
consisting entirely of women are touring the mountains 
and the national parks, and are doing it in comfort and 
safety. The mountain country has been made over in 
twenty years by the automobile and by money. 

The competition of bus lines is making life miserable 
for railway officials. The latter have made great efforts 
to adjust to the situation. They have rebuilt tracks, 
bought fine equipment, shortened running time, made 
cheap summer rates, and have at the same time given the 
public service never dreamed of in a former day. Many 
of them are also developing their own bus lines. While 
this keen competition is going on, the people are enjoying 
exceptional opportunities and comforts for travel. 

A comparison of the prices charged by these railways, 
with those charged by the small hotels in this section 
and by larger hotels in the cities is interesting. Here is 
the club breakfast menu taken from those offered on 
one of the finest trails of the West. I think that it is 
typical of prices offered by Western roads: 


Berries Muffets 
Marmalade Oatmeal 
Cantaloupe Wheaties 
Grapefruit Grape Nuts 


Wheat Bran 
Corn Flakes 
Puffed Rice 
Shredded Wheat 
Cream of Wheat 


Preserved Figs 

Sliced Bananas 

Sliced Pineapple 

Wash.—Ore. Fresh Prunes 

Wash.—Ore. Steamed Prunes 

Orange—Whole, Sliced, or 
Juice 


Your choice of one listed Fruit or Cereal and Cream, 
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with Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Chocolate, or Milk, and the fol- 
lowing combinations: 


No, Please Order by Number PRICE 
1. Bran or Wheat Muffins or Toast 50 
2. Wheat Cakes with Syrup 65 
3. Orange Marmalade, Bran or Wheat Muffins or 

Toast 65 
4, Choice of Fruit and Cereal, Muffins or Toast 

and Coffee, Tea or Milk 15 
5. Corn Meal Mush Fried, with Bacon, Bran or 

Wheat Muffins or Toast 75 
6. Two Eggs to Order, Bran or Wheat Muffins or 

Toast 15 
7. Two Eggs to Order, Marmalade, Muffins or 

Toast 85 
8. Two Eggs to Order, Wheat Cakes, Syrup 85 


9. Ham (1) or Bacon (4) and Wheat Cakes, Syrup 85 
10. Ham (1) or Bacon (4) and two Eggs to Order, 


Muffins or Toast 85 
11. Two Lamb Chops, Bran or Wheat Muffins or 
Toast 1.00 


We may ask what has happened to morals in all this 
transformation of the West. There is undoubtedly a 
good deal of drinking in the mountain country, but 
nothing like as much as in the days before prohibition. 
The use of the automobile has apparently not diminished 
the immorality of this section. Old residents think that 
loose living is more prevalent in the farming sections 
than formerly. The street fairs and the rodeos move 
on a higher level than the old broncho-busting contests. 
A certain sordidness that came from drink is lacking. 
The rodeos have, on the other hand, become entirely pro- 
fessionalized. The trick riding is all done by profes- 
sionals, and it is said that the bronchos buck strictly 
according to program. <A rodeo held near here this week 
brought the usual crowd of evil women and gamblers— 
liquor was not very plentiful. 

The churches are trying to adjust to the new day. 
They have the most capable ministry that the churches 
of the West have ever had. The problem of sectarianism 
still makes great waste and brings neglect of many fields. 
In general, the churches are entering a new era that 
brings study of the field and a resolve to meet the need 
at whatever cost. The differences in the churches of 
the West are not so much those of organization as of 
theology. An intolerant Fundamentalism still rules in 
many districts, to the confusion of the churches. 

McCall, Idaho, July 30, 1927. R. W. G. 
“% ¥ 


A cult has often little to do with either cultivation 


or culture. 
¥ ¥ 


“It is not ‘good form,’” said an older man at tennis 
concerning a young player who swore freely when he 
missed easy shots. There is a sense in which moral in- 
hibitions arise out of a sense of good form. Certain 
sports are called “gentlemanly” because of the restraints 
that they engender and the courtesies that they promote. 
The man who plays them in a selfish way, more eager to 


-win than to engage in gentlemanly rivalry becomes prop- 


erly regarded as a “cad.” Though moral codes have a 
tendency to become conventional rather than real, in their 
inherent quality they arise out of considerations for 
justice, courtesy and propriety, and the man who ignores 
them will generally be found to be at heart selfish and 
inconsiderate. 
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AS 


THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“The Church can accept the slogan ‘America First’ 
only by making it mean: first in standing for righteous- 
ness; first in appreciating other members; first in work- 
ing for itself; first in service to the world.”—Samuel 
McCrea Cavert. 


Gunboat Policy vs. German 
Policy (Strange Contrast!) 


4 hee difficulties encountered by those who are friends 

of peace and good will in China, as they seek to get 
the full facts before America and the world, may be ap- 
preciated more keenly when it is generally known that 
at a recent private meeting the most important business 
men in Shanghai appointed a committee to raise one 
million dollars to carry on propaganda in America and 
England to show that intervention is the only solution 
to China’s problems. It is well to hold in mind several 
related facts—the first being that, in the judgment of 
General Smedley Butler, intervention could not even be 
begun with less than one half a million men, and even 
then would be a very long job. Even as it is, the foreign 
troops in China alone, not counting the hundreds of 
naval vessels and the tens of thousands of marines, are 
double the number of the expeditionary force sent to 
China in 1900. A further fact worth remembering in this 
connection is given by the Shanghai Jimes, a British- 
owned, anti-Nationalist paper, which cannot be con- 
sidered pro-Chinese or dangerously radical! “Among the 
interesting features is the fact that the Germans remain- 
ing in China are not evacuating anywhere and that 
Germany will reap a golden harvest from the rich 
Yangtze valley. German property has apparently been 
untouched, the Germans not being molested. In Hankow 
there are 250 more who are remaining without any special 
privilege or protection other than that offered by the 
Chinese. They have no gunboats and no soldiers any- 
where in China, but they remain and declare their in- 
tention not to evacuate, women and children remaining 
as well as men, and so far without disaster.” 


Twenty-Four Functional 
Divisions Outlined 
At the meeting of the Promotional Council in New 
York City, late in June, it was announced that the 
project committees have authorized the publication of 
twenty-five little leaflets, each one of which deals with 
some clearly defined phase of our total missionary enter- 
prise. For example, there is one entitled If Your Project 
Is in China, another If Your Project Is in the Mountains 
of the South, and If Your Project Is in Religious Educa- 
tion, etc. There may be some disposition to criticize the 
production of diversified leaflets of this character, but it 
would probably yield to more careful consideration of the 
significance of this new type of approach to a complicated 
problem. These are not, strictly speaking, organizational 


booklets, but they are based on a functional view of our 
total Christian task. They indicate a new mood of 
thoroughness and efficiency which ought not to be with- 
out definite fruits in deepening interest throughout our 
fellowship. Some people may like to be loyal to missions 
in general, but most of us prefer to be more specific and 
more human. The editor of this department on one occa- 
sion was delighted to hear none other than John -R.. Mott 
say, “I hate the word missions because it so generally 
hides realities which would otherwise appeal to human 
sympathy and awaken eager loyalty.” The project 
method in all of its implications is a recommendation of 
the profound truth of this observation. 


‘‘Affections and Love 
Are Everlasting” 
a HENEVER we turned over our responsibilities to 
Chinese associates we were met with expressions 
of loyalty and devotion, which made our going so much 
easier and yet harder because of the friendships left be- 
hind.” Thus writes Albert C. Hausske, American Board 
worker in Taiku, Shansi, China, in his general letter 
which he calls “The Midnight Watch,” because, as he 
says, he is a member of the night shift which works on 
the other side of the world while we sleep on this side. 
He says further that after he had left Taiku for Korea 
he received a letter from a young man who had been of 
invaluable help in the hospital work, and who, in English 
all his own, expressed his personal loyalty. “Everything 
is going along all right here in the hospital; do not worry 
about it; I wish to write you a long, long, long, long, long, 
so-long-that-it-has-no-end letter, but I am afraid that you 
will be tired to read it. Tell you one more sentence— 
wish you will understand it. Words are limited and few, 
but affections and love are everlasting and never gone. 
Wishing God with you all the time!” “Such expressions,” 
concludes Mr. Hausske, “of loyalty and friendship are 
by no means rare and come from non-Christians, as well 
as from Christians.” 


Josaia on Pikini Seeks 
Shareholders of Treasure 

ITH one exception, Pikini is the most distant and 

the most unproductive atoll of the group of islands 
known as the Marshall Group, where the American Board 
carries on its work. On Pikini is Josaia, of the Mejuro 
Training School, ministering to a people who have only 
heard of the gospel during the last twenty years. For | 
many years the inhabitants of this island subsisted 
mainly upon fish, and the fruit of Pandanus, when in 
season. Now, they have cocoanuts and a few breadfruit 
occasionally. Good well-water being unobtainable on the 
island, the people, in times of drought, have been reduced 
to chewing the cooked aerial of the Pandanus to quench 
their thirst. Rev. C. R. Heine of Jaluit, Marshall Islands, 
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who is responsible for this report, says that rumors float 
about that many years ago a treasure was buried some- 
where on this island by survivors of a vessel wrecked 
there. “But Josaia—wise man that he is—does not 
waste time looking for that treasure. He is thoroughly 
convinced that he has something infinitely better. His 
time is fully occupied in teaching others about it, in 
persuading them to go shares with him—and not with- 
out success.” 


To Yale Divinity School 
Via Summer Conferences 

ERE’S a bit of biography of a certain young man 

who plans to enter Yale Divinity School this fall. 

At the close of his third year in one of our young people’s 
conferences, he said publicly: “I came to the first con- 
ference wholly for the fun I could get, and I had plenty 
of it. [The leaders would agree with him in that.] I 
came to the second conference to meet the friends I had 
made at the first, and I had a good time. But I came to 
this third conference to get the best there was in it. I 
have had a wonderful time, for I have had a new experi- 
ence with God.” . . . One evening he took part in a little 
playlet, Sunrise, which revealed the experiences of two 
student summer workers. Afterward, he said: “I have 
acted this service tonight. Next summer I purpose actu- 
ally to do it.” And he did. He not only did good service 
in a rural field, but took a group of young people to an- 
other of our young people’s conferences. Here his splen- 
did qualities of leadership began to stand out... . This 
year he graduated from Yankton College, where he has 
been an outstanding leader in religious work. He had 
received national recognition as a tenor singer. He sang 
twice and spoke once at our National Council meeting in 
Omaha. .. . A few weeks ago he returned to the Waubay 
Conference which he attended the first three years, and 
where he had received his first awakening for religious 
leadership. This time he came as a song leader and 
helper in the vesper services. In a vesper talk he recalled 
the impressions of those first lakeside vespers. He said 
that his first public prayer was offered on that hillside, 
that it was a satisfying experience and a pleasant mem- 
ory. The hillside had become holy ground to him.... 
When these conference experiences can be connected up 
with church, college, and summer service, it is most 
natural for a student to find himself headed toward a 
divinity school—and the Christian ministry. 


Persia Now Managing 
Her Own Affairs 

HE extraterritorial privileges extended to foreigners 

residing in Persia under a treaty written in 1828 are 
to be abrogated on May 10, 1928, and the so-called 
“capitulations” will then be a thing of the past. For- 
eign representatives, officially stationed in Persia, will 
no longer be permitted to attend Persian law courts in 
order to review cases where foreigners are concerned. 
The department of justice, which has for twenty years 
past been advised by a French legal expert, is now thor- 
oughly reorganized. The government assumes that there 
is now no further necessity for foreigners to claim special 
status regarding matters of court procedure. There seems 
to be every indication that foreigners concerned in Persia 
do not view the proposed abrogation as a thing to be 
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resisted, and in spite of the difficulties which have at- 
tended the abolition of extraterritoriality in Japan and 
China, it seems proceeding peacefully in Persia. 


Vocational Guidance Theme 
of C. E.S. Courses 


RECENT association meeting, at which the editor 

heard six candidates examined for the ministry, 
brought out the fact that each of the six had been led 
to choose his calling through friendships with preachers 
and teachers in high school days. 

Many high schools are practically compelling students 
to make at least a tentative vocational choice during 
the first or second years of their course, if not upon 
entering school. This results in many mistaken deci- 
sions and in badly planned courses of study. Many a 
boy whose mind would be open to the call of full-time 
Christian service makes a premature decision in another 
direction. Pastors, parents, and church school teachers 
have a great responsibility in helping these young people 
to choose courses which will prepare them for the widest 
and richest life service. The major obligation for re- 
cruiting for the ministry is at the high school age, and 
the adult leaders in the local church are often the 
means by which the right young people are interested. 
The Young People’s Department of the Education So- 
ciety issues material which will help the local leaders. 
It will be sent without cost to both adults and young 
people. 


Doesn’t Want to 
“Lie to God!”’ 


Or of the results of recent meetings at Doshisha 

University, Kyoto, Japan, has been the approach 
of twenty of the most active and influential non-Christian 
students in the law department to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
C. Bartlett of the Japan Mission for definite concen- 
trated teaching of Christianity, avowedly with the pur- 
pose of becoming Christians if they conscientiously can. 
“T want to be baptized,” said the leader, “but if I should 
do so now, I would be lying to God.” Another member 
of this group is the grandson of a close friend of Nee- 
sima’s, founder of the Doshisha. These men have been 
students who have held aloof, for the most part, from 
Mr. Hori’s evangelistic movement, yet they show how the 
force of it has been felt in their thinking. 


Meeting Challenge of 
Kuo Min Tang 


A LEADER of the Kuo Min Tang recently spoke of the 

Christian Church in China. Among the five things 
that he felt the Church must do to meet the situation 
was the demonstration of an increased interest in the 
welfare of the farmers and workmen. It is significant, 
in this connection, to note that during the past year 
Paul R. Reynolds, Leonard Outerbridge, and Timothy 
Cheng have done extensive work traveling about the 
country, visiting the churches, giving instruction in the 
matter of drought-resisting seeds, plans for meeting in- 
sect pests, real and vital help in the matter of things 
pertaining to farmers. Mr. Cheng has been pushing daily 
vacation Bible schools, schools for illiterates, Sunday 
schools, and training classes for lay leaders. 
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The Psychology of the Rosary 


[Eprror’s Note: The following article con- 
stitutes Chapter X, in a forthcoming book 
by Dr. Patton, entitled “The Rosary: A Study 
in the Prayer Life of the Nations.” The 
book will be published in September by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co., by whose permission 
this chapter is here presented in “The Con- 
gregationalist.” The preceding chapters give 
in choice literary form a scholarly and artis- 
tic survey of the use of the rosary in vari- 
ous ages and lands, and among those of 
different religious faiths and cults. We have 
chosen this chapter for the significance of 
its conclusions based on so wide a study. 
The book, of which we have seen an advance 
copy, is, both within and without, in tect, 
typography and illustration, a beautiful piece 
of bookmaking, and will no doubt find an 
appreciative welcome in the Congregational 
fellowship where Dr. Patton is so widely 
known. ] 


ND now what estimate shall we place 

upon all this bead-telling throughout the 
worla? How much of reality is there be- 
hind the process? What psychological and 
religious instincts are involved? Here is a 
devotion well-nigh universal in extent, pass- 
ing easily from one religion to another, do- 
mesticating itself in divergent racial types, 
persisting from age to age, possibly never 
more in vogue than today. It would appear 
that, more than any object we can name, the 
rosary is the symbol of personal religion 
throughout the civilized world. What, then, 
is its worth? 

It would be easy to consign the whole 
business to the realm of superstition. With 
a certain class of thinkers that is the favor- 
ite way. Whatever is mysterious, baffling, 
“unscientific,” must be superstitious. Reli- 
gion itself is superstition. God is the fic- 
tion of a darkened mind. The befogged 
human intellect creates a thousand foolish 
images and ideas; the rosary, possibly, is 
one of the least harmful of these. This point 
of view undoubtedly was in the mind of Pope 
when he wrote, “And beads and prayer books 
are the toys of age.” 

An easy solution, yet hardly adequate. It 
would be safer to assume that superstition 
is a concomitant rather than a cause. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be ruled out in any fair 
statement of the case. Divination, enchant- 
ment, and the arts of magic have taken 
kindly to the rosary in Asiatic lands. We 
have noted its popularity as a protective 
charm in certain areas of Islam. A yet 
lower level is reached in Tibet, where to 
necromancy and all the hocus-pocus of magic 
is added the notion of rendering a god sub- 
ject to human control by the performance of 
endless prayers and conjurations. Even in 
more enlightened circles we are to recognize 
that symbolism lapses easily into idolatry or 
semi-idolatry, when the intellectual element 
is allowed to wane. With a certain type of 
mind, when a religious object, such as a 
statue, picture, relic, is found to be conveni- 
ent in helping one to realize a spiritual 
presence, it requires no great stretch of the 
imagination for the object to become iden- 
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tified with the presence. The superstitious 
use of prayer-beads is all too apparent, and, 
it must be confessed, none of the religions 
under discussion is entirely free from its 
taint. Superstition itself, however, needs to 
be explained and some deeper reason must 
be sought for this world-wide propensity for 
bead-telling. 

One may not rule out the well-nigh irre- 
sistible impulse to “gain merit’ before the 
deity, the passion for laying up a store of 
deeds done or words said, which will stand 
one in good stead when the heavenly assize 
is held. In the case of the non-Christian re- 
ligions the swing in that direction is tre- 
mendous. Prayers, sacrifices, pilgrimages, 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. ‘Wherefore, 
let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or 
goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 

Both for themselves and those 
them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

—From “The Passing of Arthur,” 
by Tennyson. 


who call 


tortures, a thousand acts of renunciation or 
toil—nothing is too arduous, too costly, if 
only credit-marks may be established above. 
In India, at the time of great religious fes- 
tivals, a familiar sight is the man who per- 
forms the journey to a far-off shrine by 
measuring his length on the dusty road. Ten 
thousand, a hundred thousand prostrations 
he may endure; each time with face in the 
dust he marks his length with outstretched 
hand. In earlier days hook-swinging was in 
vogue. In Benares and other holy spots men 
still recline on beds of spikes. Ask these 
devotees as to the good they seek and one 
and all they will reply, “Merit with the 
god.” We may say that the acquiring of 
credit on high by toilsome exactions occu- 
pies a prominent place in the thought of 
the worshiper in every cult where the idea 
of personal uprightness based on divine grace 
has not taken hold. 

Under conditions like these, an instrument 
for reckoning the account with God is as 
inevitable as the cash-register in the mer- 
cantile world. Fortunately, the process is 
not all to the bad. An element of value, 
and no small value at that, is found in the 
establishment of the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of the worshiper. 
At least the Indian devotee realizes that he 
is accountable to a creative and sustaining 
Power, and that something great and serious 
is required on his part if that Power is to 
operate for good rather than for evil in his 
life. This affords a point of contact for 
one who would reveal the holy and friendly 


nature of the deity, and seek to persuade 
the man to enter into vital relations of obedi- 
ence and love. The missionary can and does 
make good use of the merit idea. .Certainly 
in the realm of prayer it is possible for men 
of divergent faiths to find a meeting-ground 
for the study of the loftier ideals of the 
religious life. The orthodox Moslem, who 
rebuked the worshipers who were reciting 
their takbihs by means of small pebbles, say- 
ing, “Count your sins and you may be cer- 
tain none of your goods deeds will be lost,” 
was a prophet of something deeper in prayer 
than the gaining of merit with God. 

In solving the secret of the rosary, we 
must take into consideration the strong im- 
pulse toward iteration in language, and es- 
pecially in the language of prayer. Primi- 
tive man emphasizes by the repetition of 
words. The African does not say a thing 
is very red, but a thing is red, red, red. 
Poetry makes large use of recurring words 
and lines to impress thought and enhance 
beauty. Church anthems find their value in 
repeating over and over the same phrase. 
One of our favorite Psalms owes its charm 
to the repetition twenty-six times over of the 
refrain, “For his mercy endureth forever.” 
Pres. Charles W. Eliot, in discussing The 
Church of the Future, calls attention to the 
fact that “the great majority of civilized 
mankind rather like repetitions, and prefer 
carefully considered forms of worship and 
prayer to any utterance casual and more or 
less extemporaneous at the moment.’ He 
argues, however, that there must never be the 
slightest doubt as to the sincerity or mental 
clarity with which these forms are used. 

Prof. James Bissett Pratt, in his The Re- 
ligious Consciousness, shows how even spon- 
taneous prayer tends to get itself repeated 
under recurring similar circumstances ac- 
cording to the law of habit. “Everyone,” he 
remarks, “who observes the custom of ‘say- 
ing his prayers’ at night or in the morn- 
ing, must have noticed how inevitably one’s 
prayers become stereotyped and how un- 
avoidably one formulates a kind of private 
ritual.” Sir Monier-Williams says, “It might 
be supposed, a priori, that to no one would 
a rosary be more useless and meaningless 
than to a Christian’; yet we see how many 
devout Christians find the rosary an aid to 
devotion. 

Sincere worship finds both a help and a 
hindrance in man’s fondness for iteration. 
Up to a certain point repetition makes for 
sustained attention, one of the rarest, and, 
according to Prof. William James, most dif- 
ficult of mental states. If the telling of beads 
is a cure for wool-gathering, if it helps people 
to sit still and concentrate, this is a strong 
point in favor of the practice. 
Hliot’s warning, however, is pertinent, be- 
cause iteration carried beyond a certain point, 
not easily defined, makes for empty abstrac- 
tion, the substitution of a jumble of words 
for the sincere and thoughtful expression of 
the soul. The fact that the phrase is holy 
and true is no guaranty that it may not 
pass into a meaningless form. Hvery Chris- 
tian knows that the “Lord’s Prayer,” which 
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was expressly given as a safeguard against 
the “vain repetitions’ of the heathen, may 
itself become vain. 

Must we carry the warning to the point of 
ruling out the use of hymns, ejaculations, 
and collects as a means of inducing sleep? 
Such use is not without example in litera- 
ture, as well as in common life. Sir Walter 
Scott, in Marmion, pictures Friar John as 
understanding well the soporific virtue of 
beads and breviary. 


Himself still sleeps before his beads 
‘Have mark’d ten aves and two creeds. 


Andrew Lang, in his edition of Scott, parallels 
this with a ludicrous incident from the Gar- 
gantua of Rabelais. 


But Gargantua could not .sleep by any 
means, on which side soever he turned him- 
self. Whereupon the monk said to him, “I 
never sleep soundly but when I am at ser- 
mon or prayers: Let us therefore begin, you 
and I, the seven penitential psalms, to try 
whether you shall not quickly fall asleep.” 
The conceit pleased Gargantua very well; 
and, beginning the first of these psalms, as 
soon as they came to Beati quorum, they fell 
asleep, both the one and the other. 


Despite the levity of these examples drawn 
from medieval days, one may hold without 
- irreverence that to fall into slumber conning 
_ a favorite verse or some historic prayer of 
- peace is no unworthy thing. The motive is 
what makes the difference. To will to sleep 
by an act of prayer is to co-operate with God. 
In any event, with or without breyiary and 

beads, many an earnest soul has been soothed 
to rest in this way. “For so he giveth his 
beloved sleep.” 

And now comes M. Coué, the little apothe- 
eary of France, with his string of twenty 
knots, which the faithful disciple disposes 
under his pillow, handy for his night and 
morning ritual of “Every day, in every way, 
- I am growing better and better.” Is there, 
then, to be a rosary of health? A New York 
pathologist, considering the efficacy of the 
Coué system in the case of certain functional 
diseases, remarked that the knotted string 
is a striking symbol of the fact that old 
ideas are eternally recurring in new forms. 
“When the Coué disciple makes twenty knots 
in his string,” this savant observed with a 
smile, ‘and uses it night and morning in the 
twilight between waking and sleeping, when 
the subconscious mind is nearest the surface, 
to tell off his twenty repetitions of M. Coué’s 
‘better and better’ formula, he is performing 
the same act as the pious Buddhist who re- 
peats a sacred ‘mantram’ with every bead of 
his rosary.” 

The Buddhist, he went on to explain, is 
not thinking in terms of auto-suggestion, and 
he prays his beads mainly for the good of 
his soul, whereas the Coué disciple repeats 
his “mantrams”’ with his knotted string 
mainly for the good of his body. But the 
process is held to be fundamentally the same. 
Similarly, argues the same authority, the 
iteration of Aves and Pater Nosters by the 
religious devotee finds its value as impressing 
his needs upon his own subconsciousness and 
subjecting it to auto-suggestion, no less effec- 
tive than that of the Coué disciple with his 
cheery “better and better.” ‘The ancients 
also knew that vocal repetition of rhythmic 
forms of words had a powerful influence on 
the suggestible side of that portion, or those 
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portions, of the individuality lying below the 
threshold of normal consciousness. Hence 
the wealth of ‘mantrams’ in all religions, and 
also in magic, white and black.” 

This lumping together of Buddhists, Chris- 
tians and Couéists in a simple category of 
semi-hypnotic control might seem to imply 
a materialistic conception of things. Yet the 
pathologist would not have it so. He cites 
the ancient as distinguishing between the 
“animal soul,” the realm of reflex action and 
auto-suggestion, and the “human soul,” which 
is “the mind and incarnating ego, or divine 
spark, but all fused into entity behind the 
baffling mask of human personality.” “It 
will be interesting,’ he concludes, “if Coué’s 
knotted string leads our Western intelligent- 
sia face to face with their own souls, so 
severely excluded from polite society since 
the days of Darwin, but now bobbing up se- 
renely under a scientific alias.” ; 

Prof. John Wright Buckham, in his Per- 
sonality and Psychology, compares the repe- 
tition of the Coué formula with the habit 
of our fathers and mothers of committing to 
memory verses of Scripture and repeating 
them over and over at times of trouble and 
weakness, and he calls attention to the fact 
that religion, including Christianity, “has 
long made use of this power of renewal and 
recovery.” 

A business friend, whose fondness for re- 
search has carried him into paths far beyond 
the boundaries of his trade, makes an in- 
teresting suggestion as to the efficacy of the 
rosary on the ground of the physical exer- 
tion involved. He calls attention to the fact 
that a series of routine acts, of an automatic 
or semi-automatic character, serve to stimu- 
late thought and to quicken the imaginative 
powers. He maintains that there is a mys- 
terious relation between the cells of the brain 
which regulate bodily movements and those 
which fashion ideas. He has discovered that 
the solution of his business problems comes 
to him, not so much while he is absorbed in 
thought at his office desk or when he is in 
“brown study” at home, as while he is lei- 
surely walking between office and home... . 

This is indeed far removed from the idea 
of the Oriental mystic, who for weeks at a 
time will sit in blank abstraction, gazing 
at his thumb or at the tip of his nose, in the 
hope of etherealizing his soul. In China they 
revere the image of an ancient sage who sat 
and meditated so long that his legs grew 
together! Our business friend who uses his 
legs to help him think appears to have found 
a better way. 

The idea of a partnership between muscle 
and mind is worthy of serious consideration. 
We recall that a well-known London preacher 
states that many of his most brilliant ideas 
come to him while engaged in the act of 
shaving. The president of one of our Ameri- 
can universities, in constant demand as a 
speaker, has a-trick, when delivering an ad- 
dress, of interlocking his fingers and rotating 
his thumbs, one upon the other, as he rises 
to the intensity of his thought. One of his 
admirers says he always watches those 
thumbs, and when they begin to speed up 
he knows the Doctor is about to propound 
some brilliant or startling theory. lHEvery 
visitor to Grasmere seeks out the path at 
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Hasdale where Wordsworth paced to and fro 
and dictated the majestic lines of The Pre- 
lude. He recalls how the peasants of the 
vale used to speak of the poet as “booming” 
along the roads and muttering strangely to 
himself in the process of composing his im- 
mortal verse. William Carey was a cobbler, 
and month after month he sat on his bench 
in Northampton, with a map of the world 
tacked on the opposite wall, meditating upon 
the sad estate of the heathen. Who knows 
how much the pegging of the nails and the 
drawing of the stitches had to do with the 
vision which, coming to this man, has dotted 
the world with the hospitals, churches, and 
schools of the modern missionary movement? 
Who will venture to tell what the world owes 
in the way of inspiring, helpful reforms, to 
the hosts of women who, in their leisure 
hours, knit and think and dream? 

The application of what we may call the 
muscular theory to the addiction of the 
rosary is apparent enough. The slipping of 
the beads as the prayer proceeds, or in the 
succession of themes for meditation, might 
easily stimulate thought and serve to lift 
the process out of the listless saying of 
words. A psychologist friend, to whom the 
author referred this interesting solution, con- 
siders that there may be something in the 
idea. Routine work, she inclines to think, 
serves to leave the mind free for thought, 
so that a naturally alert mind will actually 
work well under these circumstances, whereas 
a dull mind will not show signs of initia- 
tive or creativeness. 

All these considerations—superstition, 
merit, iteration, auto-suggestion, muscular 
incentive—must be allowed their weight; but 
after all is said and much imagined, the 
fact remains that the rosary has worked its 
way into the human heart and hand because 
it is an aid to prayer, and prayer is a uni- 
versal instinct of the soul. No more im- 
pressive sign exists that “man is a praying 
animal.” Whatever form the prayer may 
take, or whatever devices it may employ, 
the vogue of the rosary makes clear that 
it rests on belief in the release of spiritual 
power from sources unseen. We may argue 
that to finger the beads is to hamper rather 
than to help the spirit of true devotion, yet 
untold multitudes attest in this way the 
strongest conviction of their lives. Say, if 
we like, that these humble folk believe in 
prayer in spite of their beads, and we but 
add another consideration to show that we 
are dealing with the native and deepest im- 
pulse of the soul of man. . 

From this point of view the rosary be- 
comes the key to the holiest instincts of the 
human heart. Its persistence through the 
ages, its prevalence today are explicable on 
this ground alone. The old lama of Tibet, 
clicking his beads along the highways of 
India; the Moslem merchant, kneeling on 
the Cilician plain; the poilu in the trenches, 
fingering the tricolor rosary of France—each 
expresses the same aspiration, and each, in 
his way, obtains a measure of help from 
above. A St. Paul, “beholding their devo- 
tions,” might have something to say about 
“The Unknown God’; but he would speak 
in sympathetic tones and he would address 
them as his spiritual kin. 
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A Parable of Motherhood 


Or One Reason Why Sons Go Wrong 


EHOLD a mother who had an only son, 
B and he was much beloved. But as she 
looked upon him when he was about to 
become a man, she saw him to be lazy, dis- 
honest, and thoughtless of the comfort and 
happiness of others. Then the mother was 
sorely perplexed, and she said to herself: 
“T have come of a good family. My mother 
gave to me the best education obtainable. 
I have been a good mother to my son. I 
have given him every luxury and every ad- 
vantage. Why should he thus disgrace me? 
What can I do to change him? I do not 
know, for I have never studied the way of 
boys who are about to become men. I have 
no books in which to read about them. I 
will ask of those who know better than I.” 
With this thought in mind, she set forth upon 
the highway of her town. 

Soon she met a neighbor, and of her she 
_ asked the question: “Why should these 
things be?’ For a moment the neighbor 
looked at her in a very puzzled way. Then 
She laughed a merry laugh and said: 
“Friend, thou art troubled about many foolish 
things. Thy son is only as other boys— 
my son and the sons of thy friends. All 
boys must have a time when they do such 
foolish things. Thy son will surely be an 
honor unto thee. Behold what manner of 
man his father hath become. No doubt he, 
too, was dishonest and lazy as a boy, if he 
would but own it unto thee, and to thy son. 
Forget thy troubles. Come with me, and 
while he plays with the new boys who have 
recently moved into thy neighborhood, learn- 
ing their new games and habits, we will 
play with the cards and talk of our friends. 
We need thy help to fill the table of players. 
Come.” 

But the mother answered: “Nay, I can- 
not come. He hath disgraced me in the 
sight of all my friends, and I can no longer 
find enjoyment in the games that have been 
such a comfort to me in the days that are 
past. JI thank thee for thy assurance. I will 
ask the friend who cometh here to give me 
his advice.” 

Now this friend was one who had made 
many dollars in the selling of houses and 
lands. And he answered and said: “My 
friend, thy neighborhood, and not thyself, is 
to blame. Sell the house that is thine and 
move into one that I shall show thee. With 
a new school and some new friends, thy boy 
will surely change and be a joy unto thee.” 
Then he gaye unto her a list of places 
where it would be wise for her to move. But 
the mother said unto him: “Nay, but I can- 
not move. My friends are here. My clubs 
are here. I should be lonely and discon- 
tented in another place. He must learn to 
be a man right here. To rin away would 
weaken my boy. But I thank you for your 
offers.” 

Next there came along the highway a man 
who had made a fortune through hard work. 
And he said unto her: “Thy son needeth 
a taskmaster who will not let him be un- 
faithful or lazy. Send him to me and for 
a sum of money I will show him what work 
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means. He needeth no more school. I had 
less than he now hath and see what I have 
become. Send thy son to me.’ But the 
mother answered: “Nay, but I cannot let my 
son do hard work, for when I was a girl my 
mother gave me hard work to do and bur- 
dens to lift. My son shall never say that 
I forced him to work while he was still 
young and tender.” And she went on her 
way. 

At last she came to that part of the town 
where men had placed their signs to tell 
what they had to sell within. Many of 
these signs were made for boys such as hers 
had become. So she read the Signs. 

The picture house said: ‘Send thy son to 
me. When here, he is learning many things. 
I will create new desires in thy son, and one 
of them may be to work and to serve 
others.” 

“Give to me money,” said the dance hall, 
“and I will give thy son many new friends. 
Some one of them may help him and thee.” 

“Loan him to us,” cried the bevy of pretty 
girls on the corner. We will ask many things 
of him, and then he will need to work in 
order to buy these things for us. Thy son, 
even now, loveth to please us, if not thee.” 

Outside of another door was the director 
of the club for boys, and he saith unto her: 
“If thy son is wasting time, send him to us. 
We have many things for a boy to do when 
the home cannot find things to interest him. 
We will try to help you.” But the mother 
shook her head. “Hven now he is seldom 
at home,” she said. ‘None of you tell me 
why my boy is not like unto my family and 
to me. You only offer to take his time and 
money. I must still search for the answer 
to my question.” 

At the end of the way there was a high 
hill. At the top of the hill there was a 
church. In the church there was a kindly- 
faced man who loved boys and girls and 
usually understood them. When the mother 
saw the church before her on the hilltop, 
she said to herself: “It is long since I have 
been in the church, and, mayhap, he will not 
know me. But he is kindly, and will listen 
to me and help me, I know. I will climb 
the hill and ask him to tell me what I can 
do to help my son.” 

In the place of study she found the lover 
of boys and girls. He was preparing his 
message for his people, but he laid it aside 
with a smile of welcome for the mother 
who had been so long a stranger in his 
church. And she said unto him: “Sir, in the 
long ago, before the automobile came to our 
home to stay, before riches made us inde- 
pendent of the church, my son came unto 
thee, loved thee, and found help in thy words. 
But in these latter days he hath stayed at 
home with his father and with me. He 
hath come to be a grief to us both. Others 
have tried to tell me why, but I still am 
puzzled to know what to do. Wilt thou take 
time out of thy busy day to listen to me?’ 
He saith unto her: “Say on. I will gladly 
listen to thee and help thee if I can, for a 


boy’s life is precious unto God.” Then she 
told him of all her trouble; of the advice 
that had been given to her; and of the dis- 
grace that she felt in having such things 
happen in a family such as hers. 

When she had finished all, he said unto 
her: “Sister, thou hast grievously erred. All 
these, thy friends, would have thee give of 
thy dollars to save the life of thy son. I 
say unto thee, if thou wouldst save thy son 
thou must give of thyself in sacrifice. As 
thou art, so is he likely to be. Hast thou 
always been truthful to him, to thy husband, 
and to thy friends? Art thou eager to be 
thoughtful and courteous to all—the rich 
and the poor, the friend, and the ‘sttanger? 
Hast thou sought for things to do for others, 
or art thou more interested in finding things 
to do for thyself? Dost thou remember thy 
blind neighbor? Does the sick stranger 
across the way bless thee to thy son? Hast 
thou been diligent in the good work of thy 
community and thy church? Hast thou been 
faithful to the vows that thou hast made 
before the altar yonder in the presence of 
all the people, even as thou dost expect thy 
son to be faithful to the vows that he doth 
make unto thee? Hast thou not known that 
to know, and to love, and to serve God 
wouldst most surely keep thy son’s feet in 
the way of thy forefathers? 

“Thy days are spent in idleness, even as 
are the days of thy son. Another keepeth thy 
home; another hath cared for thy son as 
he hath grown; another hath taught him to 
work, and to play, and to think. The fault 
lieth in thee and in thy home as much, and- 
more, than it lieth in thy son. Seek first 
to-be thyself an example in the things that 
thou desirest of him. Then shalt thou be 
fit to be teacher and mother to thy son. 
The boy needeth you; he needeth thy hus-. 
band; he needeth the help of the God of thy 
forefathers. Go back to thy home and live 
with thy son, play with him, work for him, 
and above all pray for him, that he may 
be like unto thy, father and thy grandfather, 
who were loved by all. May the God of 
your fathers bless you as you try to win 
the soul of your child.” 

Then the heart of the mother was com- 
forted and she thanked the good man who 
had helped her. “I will think of what thou 
hast said,’ she replied. “I will speak of 
it to the father of my son. Perhaps it is 
not too late for us to help him still to be- 
come like unto the great men of his family.” 

Thus the mother went back to her home, 
sorry for the mistakes that she had made, 
but with great courage in her heart and a 
new faith in the boy whom she loved, 


My Purpose 

“To be sincere. To look life in the eyes 

With calm, undrooping gaze. Always to mean 

The high and truthful thing. Never to screen 

Behind the unmeant word, the sharp surprise 

Of cunning, never to tell the little lies 

Of look or thought. Always to choose between 

The true and small, the true and large, serene 

And high, above Life’s cheap dishonesties.” 
—Selecied. 
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Its Present Condition and Problems 


[Eprror’s Nore: The outstanding place 
ald by the author of this article in the 
ligious life of the Western world was evi- 
enced by the conferring of the honorary 
egree of Doctor of Divinity upon him by 
ale University, on June 22. Dr. Keller is 
irector of the Central Bureau for Relief 
f the Evangelical Churches of Europe and 
‘uropean Secretary of the Federal Council 
f the Ohurches of Christ in America.] 


ITH the gradual improvement in the 
Pe eonoinic situation in Europe, there 
as been a material advance in the condi- 
ion of the European churches which has 
een so desperate since the currency infla- 
ion began to play fast and loose -with the 
nancial standing of the churches. 

The most important factor in this gradual 
ecovery on the Continent is the return of 
rotestantism in Germany to a position of 
trength and influence. The churches of 
rermany were so disrupted by the political 
nd economic consequences of the peace, 
nat for a time their very continuance was 
hreatened. The economic situation in Ger- 
nany is by no means normal. There are 
‘ill vast armies of unemployed, and much 
uffering and want. But, since the inaugu- 
ation of the Dawes’ plan and the stabili- 
ation of the mark, there has been such an 
‘aprovement in the position of the Church 
¢ to enable it to help the churches in other 
ands, instead of receiving help itself, as 
as been the case hitherto. Home mission 
nd foreign agencies are taking up their 
asks once more; the social welfare work of 
he churches is again moving forward. 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN GERMANY 


The great impetus to the work of the 
Yhurch, as well as a mighty encouragement 
o the well-nigh bankrupt church institu- 
ions, has been provided by the successful 
loating in the United States of a bond issue 
yf $2,500,000 for a loan to the welfare insti- 
utions of the Church. 

Yet there are still great problems to be 
olved. The Moravian Missionary Society 
yf Herrnhut, one of the greatest missionary 
societies in the world, has had its income 
rom endowment reduced from $50,000 a 
fear to $2,000 a year, as a result of the cur- 
ency inflation. As this income has been 
ised for pensions for aged missionaries and 
or educational allowances for the children 
f missionaries, the burden falls upon those 
vho can least afford to bear it. Such situa- 
ions are to be found wherever there has been 
‘urrency depreciation. The process of sta- 
ilization has not restored the value of 
hese funds that had been invested in sup- 
josedly gilt-edged securities. 


ADJUSTMENT TO NEW CONDITIONS 


The most encouraging fact of all is that 
he churches of Germany are beginning to 
idjust themselves to the new political and 
social conditions and to adapt their pro- 
fram of work to the pressing needs of the 
lay. The religious leaders of Germany were 
among those most active in the formation 
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of the International Social Institute, with 
headquarters in Zurich, which is to make 
a study of social problems and the way the 
churches in various countries are attempting 
to meet them. 

In Germany, as well as in other countries, 
there is a continuing need of emphasis upon 
the development of .the right kind of leader- 
ship. The number of young men studying 
for the ministry had declined alarmingly, 
but it is encouraging to note that an in- 
creasing proportion of such students are 
taking a part of their training abroad and 
so widening their horizon and broadening 
their point of view. A number of German 
students are in attendance upon theological 
schools in Great Britain and America, and 
the number of exchange professorships and 
exchange visits of pastors is increasing every 
year. 

In Central and Eastern Europe the eco- 
nomic situation has not improved as much 
as in Germany, and the Protestant churches 
there are numerically weaker and slower to 
recuperate from the effects of their financial 
disorganization. A loan similar to that 
made for the churches in Germany is des- 
perately needed by the churches of Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Latvia, 
and Hstonia. : 

In Austria the welfare institutions, such 
as orphanages and hospitals, need a thor- 
ough financial reconstruction. In Czecho- 
slovakia funds are needed for the construc- 
tion of scores of new buildings necessitated 
by the forward movement of religious in- 
terest there. In Hungary the educational 
program of the Church is in dire straits. 
In Poland the welfare work needs strength- 
ening and the religious movement among. the 
Ukrainians should be supported. In the 
Baltic countries there are still church build- 
ings standing in ruins after the shell fire 
of the war that need to be repaired. It is 
to be hoped that arrangements may be made 
whereby a bond issue may be floated by 
which the churches in all these countries 
may benefit. 


New RELATIONS WITH HASTERN CHURCHES 

The Hastern Orthodox Churches are now 
beginning to co-operate with the church of 
the West as never before in their history. 
At Stockholm, in 1925, and in the meetings 
of the Continuation Committee held since 
that conference, the prelates of the Hastern 
Church have evidenced a keen desire to 
secure the co-operation of the Protestant 
churches in the practical work of thé Church. 
This rapprochement between the Hastern 
and Protestant bodies is one of the most 
significant facts of present-day ecclesiastical 
relations. 


New MovEMENTS IN CO-OPERATION 


Along all lines there is in evidence a new 
spirit of co-operation between the churches 
of Europe. The very difficulties and trials 
through which the churches have passed 
have served to drive them together. Very 


splendid co-operation has been evidenced in 
the relief work carried on by the Central 
Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe. Similarly, the work 
planned by the Continuation Committee of 
the Stockholm Conference has elicited the 
most heartfelt co-operation of the various 
church bodies. They are planning to study 
together the application of Christianity to the 
social problems of the day through the newly 
founded Institute of Social Research. The 
Committee is addressing itself to the prob- 
lem presented by the various youth move- 
ments. It is endeavoring to secure a more 
thoroughgoing intellectual co-operation be- 
tween the theological scholars of the various 
countries. Slowly but surely the churches 
are working toward a unified approach to 
their great common problems. 

The federative principle has been gaining 
favor in many countries. Germany, Switzer- 
land, and France have long since had their 
own church federations. This last year has 
marked the establishment of federations in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, especially sig- 
nificant because in both of these countries 
the nationalistic differences are very acutely 
felt. Federative movements are on foot in 
Hungary, in Italy, and in Austria. There is 
a great demand for lectures and articles de- 
scribing the work of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

In short, as the nations. of Europe are be- 
ginning to learn to work together in the 
political and economic fields, the churches 
are learning to act together in the religious 
field. The time when religion was the great 
divisive factor in life is passing, and we look 
forward hopefully to the day when it will 
be the great unifying force binding all men 
together in the brotherhood of the sons of 
God. Such a brotherhood can know no geo- 
graphical limits. It should not be Huropean 
or American, but a world brotherhood, with 
the dominating motive of international co- 
operative service in the name of Christ. 


The Old Lyme 
Congregational Church 


(Suggested by the picture of the church in 
an issue of “The Congregationalist’ of last 
November.) 

By Louise M. Dawes 
It stands upon the wide elm-shaded street, 
This old-time village church for prayer and 
praise. 
Above its slender spire the branches meet, 

Where happy birds sing through the summer 

days. 


And ever down the slowly changing years, 
Its voice has spoken clear in words of love, 
High o’er the din of earthly cares and fears, 
The message from the Father’s Home above. 


And they who worshiped in that sacred place, 
In years gone by, how faithful to the end 
They braved the storms of life, a steadfast race, 
To battle for the right and faith defend. 


And here today, as in the days of old, 
In dark or joyous hours the work goes on, 
To stay the tide of doubt, the truth uphold, 
Until the world the Prince of Peace shall own. 
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Universal Religious Peace Conference 


OMETHING new under the sun has been 

planned. In recent years there have 
been held numerous and notable interna- 
tional conferences. But in August of next 
year there will be conducted an absolutely 
unique international religious conference. 
Two years ago, at Stockholm, a very remark- 
able advance in ecclesiastical fellowship was 
made by the Universal Conference on Chris- 
tian Life and Work. In it participated 
leaders from all the main branches of Chris- 
tendom, with the single exception of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Representatives of 
the Greek Orthodox Church and of Protes- 
tant Churches worshiped together for the 
first time in over a thousand years. This 
new venture, even more difficult, will be to 
bring together leaders of all the historic 
organized religions of the world for their 
better mutual understanding and for co- 
operation in behalf of world peace. 

The first step along this new line must 
necessarily be taken with a small and tenta- 
tive program. Therefore, next year there 
will be held a meeting of the Preliminary 
Conference on Plans and Arrangements. 
This will be composed of fifty representa- 
tives of the living religions, together with 
officers of the Church Peace Union, and ten 
additional men and women chosen at large 
throughout the world. If the preliminary 
plans are successful, then some two years 
later, perhaps in the spring or summer of 
1930, there may be held a larger and more 
representative gathering of a thousand men- 
bers of the world’s living religions. 


THE CENTRAL PURPOSE 


Hitherto there have been a number of 
efforts to bring together from all the world 
groups of people who are engaged in various 
special activities and even hobbies. Educa- 
tionists, scientists, students, industrial la- 
bonerseuhes Yor Amt he ayn Wen seA.. the 
Girl Scouts, the Boy Scouts, stamp-collectors, 
and other groups have held international 
conventions in their special interests. More 
formidable have been the convenings of offi- 
cial representatives of political governments 
in the League of Nations and in the World 
Court. Very remarkable was the so-called 
“Parliament of Religions’ at Chicago in 
1893. That formed a part of the numerous 
exhibits which were organized to compose 
the World’s Fair, in commemoration of the 
400th anniversary of Columbus’ discovery of 
America. Since that friendly gatbering for 
purposes of mutual understanding, academic 
professors have organized five International 
Congresses of the History of Religions—at 
Paris in 1900; at Basel in 1904; at Oxford in 
1908; at Leiden in 1912; and at Paris in 1923. 
In connection with the British Hmpire Expo- 
sition at Wembly in 1924 there was held a 
“Conference on Some Living Religions within 
the Empire.” 

But never yet in the history of the world 
have representatives of several different re- 
ligions come together in the interest of world- 
wide peace. Wven all the sections of Chris- 
tendom have never come together subse- 
quent to the seven ecumenical councils in 
the first eight centuries of the Christian era. 
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Their intention was world-wide, as indicated 
in the term “ecumenical’; and it was also 
irenic. But the specific method was to se- 
cure peace by theological uniformity through- 
out the State Church. Practically no par- 
ticipants came from without the limits of 
the Roman Hmpire. And the series ter- 
minated with the Second Council of Nicea 
in 787 A.D. The tragic division of Christen- 
dom into the Wastern Churches and the 
Western Church, in 1054 A.D., has inter- 
fered in both wings with the recognition of 
any subsequent Council as ecumenical. 

_The forthcoming Universal Religious 
Peace Conference is being organized with 


| SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Satisfied 


And a good man shall be satisfied from 
himself.—Proy. 14: 14. 


Satisfaction is a part of happiness. It 
is more tranquil than pleasure. It is “the 
agreeable consciousness of having all that 
one’s faculties demand or crave.” 


The satisfaction of a good man is genuine 
and lasting, because he brings the demands 
and cravings of his faculties under the laws 
of righteousness. 


The good man will wait in vain for the 
praise and approval of the wicked, because 
the standards of judgment are different and 
the aims of life are not the same. 


The good man will be disturbed by the 
methods, purposes, and spirit of the un- 
righteous. In seeking their aid, or desiring 
their approval, he loses the sacred something 
within himself by which he may hope to be 
satisfied. 


Imitation of the wicked is disturbing to 
the good man. 


Christians too often turn from the sources 
of satisfaction in their own loyal souls to 
the unrest and unhappiness of those who 
seek the flattering approval of all. 


the following object, scope, and method, as 
announced in the official invitation which 
has just been issued: “The sole purpose of 
the Conference will be to consider how the 
forces of religion in all nations can be mo- 
bilized in a concerted action against war. 
Surely men and women of all religions can 
share with one another this high concern. 
And it is of utmost importance that, in hu- 
mility of spirit and also with high hopes, 
the leaders should come together, and that in 
a brotherly spirit they should contribute all 
that is possible to this lofty aim of peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 

The invitation is issued by officers of the 
Church Peace Union, which includes mem- 
bers of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths. “The General Secretary, 
acting for this Committee, has conferred 
with the leaders of various faiths in many 
nations. And now the Committee is of the 


opinion that the time has come to brin 
together adherents of the world’s livin 
religions: 

“To discuss questions relating to inte 
national justice and good will; 

“To make known the content of each rel 
gion relating to these questions ; 

“To compare the ideals of human brothe! 
hood and world peace, as indicated by var 
ous religions ; 

“And, if possible, to secure agreement t 
the following: (a) the emphasis on huma 
brotherhood as essential to all religions 
(b) world peace can be established onl 
through the recognition of universal brothe 
hood; (c) the religions of the world ca 
co-operate by each working in its ow 
sphere for the attainment of these ideals. 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


At the present time there exist exactl 
eleven religions which have managed to cor 
tinue in existence through a period longe 
than a century. A still larger number o 
well-recognized religions have arisen an 
died in the past history of humanity. O. 
the continent of Europe there used to be fou 
religions, each of which seemed to pos 
sess elements of truth and worth. Th 
religions of Greece and Rome and of th 
Teutons and Scandinavians have passed ou 
from actual belief and worship, even thoug 
in certain respects they had inspired thei 
adherents to be powerful and devoted. Thos 
Huropean religions no longer function in th 
creed and conduct of any living men o 
women or children. Similarly defunct ar 
the three religions which originated in th 
continents of North and South America— 
namely, the religions of the Red Indians, th 
Mexicans, and the Peruvians. Pvidences o 
the religion of ancient Hgypt can now b 
found only amid the ruins of that Africa 
country, or in the museums of a few othe 
countries. Nobody who now lives in Phe 
nicia, Canaan, or Babylonia any longer be 
lieves in, or worships, the ancient deities o 
those lands of Western Asia. Two othe 
religions which originated in the continen 
of Asia—Manicheism and Mithraism—n 
longer survive. Thus more than a doze! 
religions are to be numbered among thi 
dead. Will any of the world’s existing re 
ligions die in our own time, or in the ap 
proaching years? The answer will depend 
at least in part, upon their own presen 
representatives. To what extent can any liy 
ing religionist take part in universal truth 
and in the world-wide practical concerns 0 
their fellow men? 

Some cults, more or less new, have arise 
within the last hundred years both in th 
Hast and the West. Bahaism, Theosophy 
and New Thought have made some larg 
claims, and have gained some enthusiasti 
followers. Among the primitive peoples al 
over the world there still prevails the reli 
gion of animism, which worships the innum 
erable local spirits animating the visible ob 
jects in nature. But there appear to be onl: 
eleven religions which have produced art an 
architecture, literature and culture, an 
which have lived for more than a hundret 
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rears. These living organized historic re- 
igions are the ones which embody the con- 
inuing heritage of the human family; and 
hese are the religions whose forces are now 
o be sought for the service of humanity at 
arge. 

Not all of them have claimed universal 
sway for their doctrines. And only a few 
yf these religions have transcended national 
youndaries and become geographically inter- 
1ational. But there exists no other large 
1istorie communions whose aid can be in- 
rited for the promotion of a world purpose. 
interestingly enough, all of these eleven liy- 
ng organized religions have had their origin 
n the continent of Asia. Four of them— 
jinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, and Sikhism 
—originated in the southern part of Asia, 
n the land of India. Three originated in 
Jastern Asia—Confucianism and Taoism in 


Scotchmen in American 


N Princes Garden, Edinburgh, a memorial 
iB. to be placed in September, provided 
sy people of Scotch descent in the United 
States. The memorial will take its place 
uiongside those of Walter Scott and Robert 
Surns, world-famed in literature and world- 
oved by all reading and thinking men and 
women. There is an old saying that “the 
Scot is never so much at home as when he 
5 abroad.” The people of the United States 
laye reason to applaud that sentiment. 


EARLY ARRIVALS 


The Scotchman’s place in American life 
lates from the middle of the eighteenth 
zentury. Notable were the Scotch arrivals 
m New England shores in the John and 
Sara in 1652, prisoners of war captured by 
Sromwell after the battle of Dunbar and 
sentenced to be transported to the American 
Jlantations and sold into service. Though 
nany Scotchmen from the earliest time came 
us free men a large number must have come 
is indentured servants. For a time that 
vas the highway to independence and free- 
lom. The historian ‘Beard maintains that 
‘it is probable that the number of bond 
servants exceeded the original twenty thou- 
sand Puritans, the yeomen, the Virginia 
sentlemen, and the Huguenots combined.” 

The earliest current of Anglo-Saxon civil- 
zation flowed to America within the banks 
yf Puritan and Cavalier streams; within a 
‘entury’s span of time it flowed a river of 
ife in Scotch and Scotch-Irish channels, 
1 mingling of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic ele- 
nents. With the beginning of the eighteenth 
entury the frontier was being extended and 
juite largely by the settlements of these 
lewecomers. The seacoast of the Atlantic 
vas its frontier three centuries ago. In a 
1undred years the frontier at its most ex- 
ended spots scarcely reached back one hun- 
ired miles. The Scotch newcomers were 
ite largely responsible for the extension 
f this frontier. Theirs were the newer set- 
lements; in a number of cases they consti- 
uted the buffer walls against the Indians 
n the second century and suffered accord- 
ogly from Indian depredations. 


' THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


China, and Shinto in Japan. The remaining 
four of the living religions originated in 
Western Asia—Zoroastrianism in Persia, 
Islam in Arabia, and Judaism and Chris- 
tianity in Palestine. 

Two of these religions—Christianity and 
Islam—have continued more or less active 
in seeking to make converts. But in both 
cases the impression which has sometimes 
been made is wholesale condemnation of all 
other religious systems. Some outsiders have 
observed chiefly the self-glorification and the 
numerical enlargement of these big communi- 
ties at the expense of smaller groups. 

However, most of the world’s religions 
have been not actively antagonistic to the 
other religions, but passively indifferent or 
aloof. These have been chiefly national or 
hereditary religions, interned within their 
own original geographical or racial confines. 
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True enough, they were different folks and 
not always welcomed warmly by the old 
settlers; they had a widely different history. 
Yet they had the same great Protestant 
backgrounds; their ancestors and relatives 
had taken the oath of the Solemn League 
and Covenant; they were Calvinists as were 
the Puritans; they loved liberty and free 
government quite as ardently; conscience to 
them meant just as much or even more; they 
were loyal to the same ideals of education 
and religion; they came hungering and 
thirsting after land as well as righteousness 
in the same way that the Puritans came; 
Mrs. Hemans might have written of them 
just as well as of the Puritans: 

Not as the conqueror comes 

They, the true-hearted, came 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


SETTLEMENTS 


Typical of these settlements is the famous 
one of Londonderry, N. H., in 1719, the only 
direct migration from Huropean to New 
Hampshire soil that ever took place. This 
Londonderry story is one of the beautiful 
idyls of New Wngland; it breathes an at- 
mosphere of romance to tempt the quaint 
artistry of a Hawthorne; it deserves the 
genius of a Bobbie Burns to give to it the 
abiding flavor of real poetry. These emi- 
grants from the north of Ireland “filled five 
large ships and numbered 750 men, women, 
and children.” Some of these newcomers 
settled in Boston where they eventually 
founded the Federal Street church; others 
went on to Worcester where, as elsewhere, 
they met with a chilling reception from the 
Puritans. So they went on farther west 
and founded the towns of Pelham, Palmer, 
and Coleraine. 

About twenty families under the leader- 
ship of their minister, Rev. Daniel Mac- 
Gregor, sailed on a “brigantine” to Casco 
Bay, where a-winter was spent. In the 
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Such are Hinduism, Jainism, and Sikhism in 
India, Confucianism and Taoism in China, 
Shinto in Japan, and Judaism among the 
children of Abraham. 

Is it now possible to attempt some helpful 
co-operation between these ancient historic 
groupings, without subjecting any partici- 
pant to derogatory criticism, and without at- 
tempting to transfer adherents of one reli- 
gion to another? Can all the living religions 
be joined together in a common project for 
the good of all mankind by means of humble 
self-purification and genuine religious devo- 
tion? Can there be found among the author- 
itative teachings of the existing religions any 
basis for a program of devoted service to 
humanity with special emphasis on the elimi- 
nation of war and the establishment of 
peace? The enterprise is indeed a venture 
of faith. 


History 


spring they came back to Newburyport and 
sailed up the Merrimack to Haverhill. Be- 
yond Haverhill was a section of land twelve 
miles square assigned to them by Governor 
Shute of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, but 
afterwards found to be in the Province of 
New Hampshire, and, when later incorpo- 
rated, called Londonderry, though at first 
they named it Nutfield because “on every 
side oak, chestnut, and butternut trees grew 
abundantly.” 


LEADERS AND INSTITUTIONS 


These Scotch-Irish people brought with 
them four outstanding  institutions—the 
Irish potato, the flax spinning wheel, a Pres- 
byterian minister and congregation, and a 
spinning school by whose methods even some 
Bostonians were taught how to spin flax. 

Parker’s History of Londonderry is re- 
sponsible for the statement that ‘“‘ten distinct 
settlements were made by colonists from 
Londonderry in other parts of New Hamp- 
shire, all of which became towns of influ- 
ence and importance in the state.’ Of the 
ten was Peterboro. In a half-century the 
days of the Revolution were at hand and 
Scotch-Irishmen of Londonderry became 
greatly distinguished. Robert Rogers, leader 
of the famous Rogers’ Rangers in the years 
of the French and Indian wars, was a native 
of Londonderry, aS were also the even more 
justly celebrated John Stark and William 
Stark. Rogers later identified himself with 
the mother country and the Queen’s Rangers. 
The Starks became the outstanding figures 
of the patriot cause. At Bunker Hill Jobn 
Stark was in command of the eight hundred 
New Hampshire troops who so faithfully 
obeyed his words, “Boys, aim at their waist- 
bands” and valiantly maintained to the last 
the left wing of the American line of battle. 
At Bennington, one hundred and fifty years 
ago this summer, he won victory and fame 
in the master military stroke which led 
in due time to Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga. 

Matthew Thornton, one of the three men 
from New Hampshire to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a skilled physician, 
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promoter of newer settlements, and publicist 
of his day, was of this same group of dis- 
tinguished nien whose influence has been 
So great in the abiding things of the com- 
monwealth. In later generations one must 
include Daniel Webster and Horace Greeley, 
eminent sons of the state, in whose veins 
flowed the blood of Scotch-Irish forbears. 


Tue ScorcH-IRISH IN THE SOUTH 


From the Southern Colonies Scotch-Irish 
leaders knocked at the doors of the Con- 
gress of the early Confederation of the Col- 
onies and asked for recognition of the free 
and independent government of the state 
of Franklin; they formed the Transylvania 
Republic; they heard the sounds of battle on 
Lexington Green and at Concord Bridge, 
and in defiance of the mother country, on 
May 20, 1775, over a year before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, promul- 
gated the Mecklenburg Declaration at Char- 
lotte, N. C., in which it was “Resolved, 
That we dissolve all political bonds which 
have connected us with the mother country 
and absolve ourselves from allegiance to the 
British Crown; and Resolved, That we do 
hereby declare ourselves a free and inde- 
pendent people, that we are, and of right 
ought to be, a sovereign and self-governing 
people under the power of God and the Gen- 
eral Congress.” 

It was in the South, too, in the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, that Patrick Henry, 
son of an Aberdeen Scotchman, moved in the 
committee of the whole on May 29, 1765, the 
adoption of the famous series of resolutions 
against the infamous Stamp Act. In his 
own soul the smoldering ember grew to such 
a flame that, ten years later in the same 
place and under similar circumstances, he 
gave utterance to those words as renowned 
as “the shot heard ’round the world’: “TI 
know not what course others may take, but, 
as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death.” These words were spoken in March; 
in May came the Mecklenburg Declaration. 


Tur ScotcH-IRISH IN THE REVOLUTION 


The services of the Scotch-Irishmen in the 
Revolution can scarcely be overestimated. 
At times they constituted a third of Wash- 
ington’s army. When others were dis- 
heartened their courage never failed or 
weakened. When the commander-in-chief 
despaired of the continuance of the struggle 
they put new force and nerve into the con- 
flict. They were largely represented among 
the faithful, patient sufferers at Valley 
Forge, and solidly with Washington in large 
force when he crossed the Delaware and 
later when he made his masterly strokes 
through New Jersey. ‘The Song of Marion’s 
Men” was quite largely the song of Scotch- 
Irish fighters of the Southern frontier. 
Reade’s The Hornet’s Nest gives a vital idea 
of their part in the seven-years’ struggle. 
To Sevier, Shelby, and Campbell, together 
with the brave men they commanded, we 
owe due measure of praise for the victory 
at King’s Mountain and the final surrender 
at Yorktown. 

Moreover, as no other national or racial 
group their settlements were scattered 
throughout the Colonies, fully five hundred 
of them from Maine to Georgia. There were 
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seventy Scotch communities in New England, 
with a total population of 25,000 at the 


period of the Revolutionary struggle, thirty | 


to forty separate settlements in New York, 
fifty to sixty in New Jersey, over one hun- 
dred and thirty in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, more than a hundred in Virginia, 
Maryland, and Hast Tennessee, seventy in 
the Carolinas and Georgia. Roosevelt, in 
his Winning the West, is authority for the 
statement that our Western boundaries at 
the close of the Revolutionary War would 
have been at the heights of the Alleghanies 
instead of the Mississippi River, had it not 
been for the hardihood and bravery of these 
mountaineers so largely of Scotch-Irish and 
Presbyterian descent. 


THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO LEADERSHIP 


Of the fifty-six members composing the 
Congress which adopted and promulgated 
the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 
1776, eleven were of Scottish descent, con- 
spicuous among whom were John Wither- 
spoon of New Jersey, Edward Rutledge of 
South Carolina, Philip Livingstone of New 
York, and James Wilson of Pennsylvania. 
Hleven years later, twelve of the fifty-four 
members constituting the Constitutional Con- 
vention were of Scottish descent. Over one- 
half of the college-bred men of this Conven- 
tion were of this group. Alexander Hamilton, 
whose pen, through the Federalist, and whose 
personal influence with statesmen were so po- 
tent in securing the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, was of mixed Scotch and French blood. 
Of him as the first great Secretary of the 
Treasury it will not be forgotten that 
Webster said: ‘“He smote the rock of national 
resources and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse 
of public credit and it sprang upon its feet.” 

Space would fail me to relate the deeds of 
masterly leadership and widespread influ- 
ence of countless men and women of Scottish 
names and backgrounds who have been 
more noted in developing the arts and 
achievements of peace than those of war. 
The names of our presidents of Scottish 
blood may well serve as the symbols of the 
vast number each of whom has contributed 
to life as he could. Thirteen of our thirty 
Presidents have been of this class on one 
side of their family origins, and often on 
both. 

The lesser folks, too, have made glorious 
our national life from its early days even 
until now. At the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the township of Londonderry, 
N. H., Gov. Charles H. Bell called attention 
to the prodigious increase of this one colony 
of Scotch-Irish folks, estimating fifty thou- 
sand persons as tracing their lineage from 
the original settlers. 

America would not be America without 
its Scotch people and their descendants. 
Their line has gone out through all the 
American land. A grateful people rise up to 
call blessed the sons and the children’s 
children of the land of Scott and Burns 
whose numbers are like the sands of the 
seashore innumerable. 


The Pastor Says: Never tell a young person 
that anything cannot be done. God may have 
been waiting for centuries for somebody ig- 
norant enough of the impossible to do that thing. 


= 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Being Happy 


The Little Sister of the Daughter of the 
Daughter of Keturah climbed into my lap, 
and she said, Grandpa, shall I sing for thee? 

And I said, That will make glad Musick. 
Sing on. 

And she sang with the Strange Accent of 
the Present-Day Musick: i want to be happy, 
but I can’t be happy, till I make thee happy 
Too. 

And I said, I think that is as lovely as 
any Jazz Musick can be, and it hath in it 
something of Sound Philosophy and more 
than a little bit of Altruism. For those who 
would be happy must save their lives in 
losing them, and none are so unhappy as 
those who seek for happiness first.” 

Now about that time the little damsel 
slipped down from my lap, and danced away 
on her own errands. For she cannot walk, 
and the Lord hath made her a Little Danc- 
ing Fairy, who danceth along as she goeth. 

And when she had gone, a woman who 
had been sitting in mine house and had 
heard the little maiden sing, inquired of me, 
saying, What is happiness? 

And I said, Happiness is such sorrowful 
discontent with any good we have gained 
as to make us rejoice in the struggle after 
something better. 

And she said, Is there no happiness in 
the quiet enjoyment of what we have? 

And I said, A small fraction of this world’s 
good cometh in that way, and I rather think 
that more of it should thus come unto us, 
but from the ceaseless energy that goeth on 
within the structure of the Atom out to the 
farthest rim of Cosmick Space, this Uni- 
verse doth express itself in terms of the 
Quest of the Unattained. 

And she said, Surely there is a place of 
Serene Calm in the heart of God. 

And I said, It may be so. I have heard 
that there is such a place in the center of 
the Tornado, and I judge that it may be 
so at the center of God’s ceaseless round of 
Energy, but I suspect that God hath within 
his Soul the love of the Far-flung Adven- 
ture and that He findeth Happiness in that 
Fashion. 

And she said, Doth God sing, I want to 
be happy? 

And I said, That song as we know it hath 
its place in jazz musick, and in that way I 
care none too much for it, and it would 
seem flippant to say that such-like songs are 
heard in Heaven. But if thou wilt take away 
such associations as belong unto songs like 
that, I would say, Yea. God wanteth to be 
happy, and cannot be happy, save in finding 
others whom He can make happy. For this 
did the dear Lord Jesus teach unto us as 
the way in which He attained the joy that 
was set before Him, and this doth He teach 
unto us. 

And she said, Wouldst thou write that 
song in the Sunday-school Hymn Book? 

And I said, Nay, but there be worse songs 
there. 
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Misgivings of an Ardent American 


By Edward Tallmadge Root 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 


HAVE always believed that the United 
States of America was destined to con- 
quer the world. Not by force of arms! If 
history proves anything, it proves that force, 
while it may crush or exterminate, can never 
subdue the souls of men. The only real 
conquest is by ideals. To me, the ideals of 
America are the application to political in- 
stitutions of the principles of Christianity. 
For was not the Declaration of Independence 
an appeal to “the opinions of mankind’? 
Did it not declare “self-evident” the “truth” 
that “all men are created equal’? The shot 
fired at Concord was heard .around the 
world, because it was fired for the world! 
I believed that our nation, successfully dem- 
onstrating these principles, and proving by 
a just and friendly foreign policy its abso- 
lute disinterestedness and recognition of the 
same rights in all people, would ultimately 
Americanize the world. 
I must now confess to serious misgivings. 
_ Instead of conquering the world by its ideals, 
America seems to be in danger of being con- 
-quered by the world’s old ideals. I would 
reflect on no man, or group of men, or 
party. Beginnings of present tendencies go 
back to our early history, to the ambitions 
of the slave power and the temptations of 
-a people intoxicated by the opportunities of 
continental expansion. We see two natures 
struggling within every nation as within 
every human soul. 

But the time has come seriously to ask 
ourselves as Americans whither we are 
drifting, whether we have not practically 
repudiated our ideals, and what have been 

~ the consequences. We have had many un- 
paralleled opportunities to apply those ideals 
and how have we used them? 


AMERICANISM AND IMPERIALISM 


The Monroe Doctrine, first formulated a 
century ago, was an application of the noble 
principle that the strong is to serve the 
weak. It declared that the American conti- 
nents were no longer open for colonization 
or exploitation by European or other powers. 
It insured the continued independence of 
the republics of Latin America. It might 
have been so stated and used as to win and 
increase their gratitude, until, first among 
equals, America should be the recognized 
leader of all American republics. Has it 
been so used? We may not have intended 
it, but is it not regarded in Latin America 
with suspicion and fear, and in Hurope as a 
hypocritical cloak for our own imperialistic 
design? If its intention was to eliminate 
European influence from the American con- 
tinent, its practical result has been the 
opposite. The greatest fear of our sister 
republics is of the giant of the North; and 
for protection they look to the Pan-Latin 
movement and to the League of Nations. 
To one who believes that the glory of Amer- 
ica igs her ideals, there is no need to dwell 
upon a possible conflict. 

The antithesis of Americanism is imperial- 
ism. But in his article, “Imperialistic Amer- 
ica,” published in the Atlantic Monthly of 
July, 1924, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman offered 


convincing evidence that a policy justifying 


such a title exists, and that ‘it bodes more’ 


evil than any other tendency on the Ameri- 
can continent today.” “To recapitulate, out 
of twenty Latin-American republics, eleven 
have their financial policy directed by North 
Americans officially appointed; four of the 
remaining countries have their economic and 
fiscal life closely tied to the United States 
through loans and concessions. This leaves 
six countries trembling, wondering how long 
before the inevitable must arrive.” 

In the September number of the Atlantic 
there was an answer which admitted that 
our intervention in Haiti was contrary to 
our principles, but argued that it was jus- 
tified by the results. Did not Great Britain 
in 1776 similarly maintain that her strong 
rule in America was justified and necessary? 
We may explain away our “imperialism” ; 
but how does it appear from the other side? 
A cultured Haitian, in Boston to study busi- 
ness methods, called to learn where he 
might find a Protestant church using the 
French language. His errand accomplished, 
I asked his frank opinion regarding the 
American occupation of his country. In- 
stantly he shrank like a tortoise into its 
shell, with a look of suspicion and fear 
which showed that he regarded America as 
lovers of liberty once regarded Czaristic 
Russia! The interference in Nicaragua and 
the policy toward Mexico in 1927 confirmed 
the fears of all Latin America. 

We have an opportunity to refute such 
misapprehensions and prove our sincerity in 
the Western Hemisphere by our policy toward 
the Philippines. We have repeatedly, from 
the beginning of our occupation, promised 
their independence. Our invasion was 
avowedly to assist them in securing their 
liberty. The fulfillment of the promise is 
continually postponed. Now, it is alleged 
that the Filipinos are incapable of self-gov- 
ernment; at the same time the commercial 
opportunities and advantages to America, as, 
for example, in the production of rubber, are 
emphasized; and there are those who openly 
urge that we treat our solemn promise as a 
scrap of paper. What effect will this have 
upon our reputation in Latin America and 
the world? 


Tur ReEsvuLts oF IMMIGRATION 


During the past century America became 
the Mecca of oppressed and aspiring men in 
all lands, and immigration unparalleled in 
human history brought millions of immi- 
grants to our shores. These have trans- 
formed the United States from an Anglo- 
Saxon country into one bound by ties of 
blood with nearly every country in the 
world. It is abundantly proved that men of 
every race can and do become patriotic and 
honored Americans. What an opportunity 
this has afforded for the extension of our 
influence! Above all other nations, we have 
the means of mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy with every people. Returning immi- 
grants, or their friends, carry the praise and 
the example of America everywhere. 

But we have thrown away the opportunity. 


The time had doubtless come when immi- 
gration must be restricted. It might have 
been regulated without invidious distinc- 


tions, and in so tactful a manner as to 
strengthen, rather than to weaken, the 
friendships created by ties of blood. In- 


stead, we have excluded Asiaties in such 
a way as to wound the sensibilities of China 
and Japan and to forfeit the advantages of 
our traditional friendship. The quota pro- 
vision of the new immigration law was ad- 
vocated and passed with the express pur- 
pose of excluding as far as possible immi- 
grants from southern and eastern Europe, 
and favoring Nordic emigration. Racial 
pride has been wounded, and inevitable re- 
sentments created, whose consequences it 
will be hard to remove. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF DEBTS 


After America entered the World War, 
until she was able to put her own forces 
into the field, she subsidized her allies by 
vast loans. The settlement of these debts 
gave another opportunity to prove that 
America had entered the war, disinterestedly, 
by remitting or making the repayment of 
these loans on such conditions as to insure 
the most rapid recovery of Europe and a 
general disarmament. This opportunity, too, 
has been thrown away. While America 
thinks that it has been very generous in 
surrendering a large part of its claims and 
allowing the payment to extend over two 
generations, such is not the impression among 
her debtors. In the House of Parliament, 
March 24, 1926, the question was again dis- 
cussed. England is under obligation to pay 
America $500,000 a day for sixty years. She 
in turn is obliged to enforce her claims upon 
her allies and is turning over to America 
everything that she received, including 
German reparations. Chancellor Winston 
Churchill said that wealth “is thus drawn 
from the devastated and war-stricken coun- 
tries of Europe in an unbroken stream across 
the Atlantic to that wealthy, prosperous, and 
great republic.” Must not Europe and the 
world regard the situation as a confirmation 
of the denial, made by one of our ambassa- 
dors to England, that we had entered into 
the war with altruistic motives? Must not 
these facts leave the world bewildered, if 
not cynical and bitter toward America? 
American investments abroad only postpone 
payment and increase obligations by the ac- 
cumulations of interest. What will the end 
be? 


THE REJECTION OF THE LEAGUE 


When the full support of the churches of 
America was sought by the government in 
the World War, a semi-official committee on 
its moral aims was appointed. The fourth 
of those aims was the establishment of a 
League of Nations. In accordance with this 
promise, our government at Versailles in- 
sisted upon the incorporation of such a 
covenant with the treaty. While our allies 
accepted, we rejected. We fought through 
the war, but deserted the peace. Neutral 
nations have joined the League until, with 
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Germany’s entrance, there are fifty-six out 
of the sixty-three recognized powers. It 
would have been possible for us to have re- 
mained outside, and maintained tactful and 
friendly acceptance of the institution estab- 
lished by our sister nations. But for some 
reason—is it a guilty conscience?—America 
seems impelled to state reasons why it 
should not be in this new world-organization. 

Thus, on the day following the adjourn- 
ment of the League on March 16, 1926, after 
a futile session, dispatches from Washington 
asserted that the President and Secretary of 
State had been assured by the American am- 
bassadors to England and Switzerland that 
the usefulness of the League had been prac- 
tically ended, that a return to the old system 
of the balance of power may be expected, 
that the impression must be corrected that 
the representatives of the nations gathered 
at Geneva were actuated only by the best 
of motives, and that the disarmament con- 
ference was called without any sincere in- 
tention of securing results. 

The resentment provoked throughout 
Europe by such utterances, either official or 
representative of American opinion, is what 
might have been expected. Can such an 
attitude toward an attempt for international 
understanding which our sister nations not 
merely have established, but regard as the 
only hope of civilization, be maintained with- 
out terrible danger to ourselves and the 
world? Hdwin D. Mead has well said: ‘‘His- 
tory shows no irony more glaring, no great 
refusal greater, than the course of the United 
States in the period since 1919. Every prin- 
ciple of our history, our high tradition, our 
federal system, and our leadership for a 
century in the great movement for interna- 
tional peace and organization, every consid- 
eration of national pride and international 
obligation commanded us to first place in the 
League of Nations and the World Court. In- 
stead, with our base suspicions, our partisan 
rivalries and finical dialectics, we have 
made the sublimest cause of our epoch the 
football of petty politics, and have become 
the drag and damper upon the world in its 
great struggle onward and upward. We 
have delayed the world’s progress by a 
decade, while other nations have faithfully 
co-operated in the American way; and at the 
end of the shameful chapter we shall take 
the last place where we should have had the 
first in the United States of the World.” 


WE CLING TO PREPAREDNESS 


All these mistakes in our foreign policy 
are interrelated. One cannot recall Dr. 
Inman’s article without raising the question, 
Is this “imperialism” the underlying motive 
that is keeping us out of the League of 
Nations? Do we want a free hand to exploit 
the American continent for ourselves? Our 
attitude of superiority toward other races 
affects not merely our immigration law, but 
also our international relations. All this 
would be ominous enough, but it becomes 
more so when we ask if this is the reason 
why, in times of profound peace, we are 
making larger preparations for war than 
ever before. Secretary of State Hughes tes- 
tified that as far as we can look into the 
future there is no power or combination of 
powers threatening America; yet our War 
and Navy Departments are constantly talk- 
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ing of the inevitability of a conflict for which 
we must be fully prepared. They have a 
plan for the mobilization, not merely of the 
entire man power, but the industrial power 
of the whole country—a scheme so elaborate, 
combined with regulations limiting the right 
of free speech, as to raise the question, What 
liberties would be left to the individual in 
case of another war? Against a rising tide 
of protest from churches and educators, the 
department announces its policy of securing 
the largest amount of compulsory training in 
our schools and colleges. Why? One is re- 
minded of the question which Romola asked 
Tito in George Hliot’s great novel, when she 
had discovered his treachery to her father’s 
legacy: ‘Have you robbed somebody else 
who is not dead? Is that the reason you 
wear armor?” 


HAvre We BEEN SINCERE? 

So, I am wondering whether the United 
States of America has still “a decent respect 
to the opinion of mankind’? Did it assert 
the rights of “all men” in the days of its 
weakness to obtain the sympathy and help 
of mankind, only to throw off, when grown 
to a giant’s strength, its sheep’s clothing and 
stand revealed as a ravenous wolf? What 
can the rest of the world make of us? How 
can we expect to have friends unless we show 
ourselves friendly? I shudder to think of 
the danger of such a situation, America 
against the world! But that to my mind is 
nothing in comparison with the shame of 
ideals disregarded and disowned! 


ALTERNATIVES 


Yet one has hardly a right to be a critic 
unless he has some general idea of the al- 
ternatives which he would propose. What 
would I do if I had the shaping of America’s 
foreign policy? 
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1. I would ask the Pan-American Union 
to re-state the Monroe Doctrine as a joint- 
declaration; and then, if necessary, seek its 
recognition by the League of Nations. 

2. I would give to the Philippines inde- 
pendence, on the understanding that the 
new nation should be admitted at once to 
the League; or, if it is apparent that the 
Filipinos are still too inexperienced: and dis- 
united to govern themselves, I would ask the 
League to recognize America’s administra- 
tion as a mandate, involving annual reports 
to the world. nee 

38. I would inform business, missions, and 
other American interests that, if they entered 
into other nations, it must be in simple re- | 
liance upon the laws and good will of each 
nation, thus eliminating the possibility of our 
being compelled, in their defense, to violate 
our fundamental principle of universal self- 
government. Our missionaries are prepared 
today to accept this principle, believing’ that 
it is necessary in order to insure the success 
of their Christ-given work. 

4. I would take up anew the question 
of the European debts, linking negotia- 
tions with conference on arbitration and 
disarmament. 

5. I would restrict immigration as-rigidly 
as seems necessary, but by high physical, 
mental, and moral standards, without ref- 
erence to race or nation. If there are in- 
ferior races, this would automatically ex- 
clude them without reflection upon any. 

6. I would imitate the Scandinavian coun- 
tries by making treaties with all nations for 
the arbitration of all questions whatsoever. 

7. I would take the place waiting for us 
in the League of Nations. 

Is not some such reversal of our whole 
foreign policy necessary to save America’s 
soul? 


Christianity and Inoculation 
By George H. Dungan 


Assistant Chief in Crop Production, University of Illinois 


HRISTIANITY benefits people in a manner similar to the way inoculation benefits legu- 


minous plants: 
inoculated. 
utilize the nitrogen of the atmosphere. 


1. Only those plants that have nodules on their 
roots can appropriate the invisible nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. 


2. The benefit of inoculation to the individual 
plant will depend upon the degree to which the 
soil in which it is growing is impoverished in 
respect to nitrates. 


3. Experiments indicate that inoculation with 
nitrogen fixing organisms occurs most readily 
when the plants are young. 


4. A leguminous plant can live without inocula- 
tion, but the extent of its growth is limited to 
the nitrogen present as nitrates already in the 
soil. 

5. Inoculation will cause a change in the ap- 
pearance of the leguminous plant. A _ sickly 
yellow plant without inoculation would have 
been a sturdy dark green one if it had been 
inoculated. 

6. Legumes are not only benefited themselves 
by inoculation, but the influence of their im- 
proved development is imparted to the other 
plants which follow them in the crop rotation. 


Every good farmer makes sure that his clover, alfalfa, and soy beans are 
This results in the formation of nodules on the roots and enables the plants to 
Note these comparisons : 


1. Only those people who have their lives 
touched by the loving purpose of Christ can 
recelve unseen spiritual strength from the 
Father. 

2. The change in the individual man or woman 
as a result of accepting Christ will depend upon 
the extent to which he or she may haye lived 
or be living in an environment without His 
influence. 

3. Data from many sources point to the fact 
that approximately ninety per cent of those 
who accept Christ do so before the age of 
twenty. 

4. Man can live without personally recognizing 
Christ, but the extent of his spiritual life is 
limited to the influence of Christ in those about 
him. 


5. Christianity effects a change in the physical 
appearance of man. A forlorn, sallow-eyed, in- 
dividual without Christianity will become 
cheerful and hopeful when touched by the: 
Master. 


6. Man is not only blessed himself by his rec- 
ognition of Christ, but the influence of his 
righteous life lives on after him in the lives 
of others whom he has touched. 
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Does Broadcasting Church Services 
Keep People from Church ? 


By L. Austin Lippitt 


Chairman, National Council Committee on Broadcasting 


66 O matter how much one may dislike the 

preacher, one stays by the services from 
a sense of duty. In other words, our principles 
are deep-set enough so we stand without 
hitchin’.”’ 

“Tf people are Christians no radio would 
keep them at home. A sick son keeps me at 
home at present.” 

These are quotations from two of the replies 
received to my question asked of the listeners 
to our Sunday morning service broadcast by 
remote control over KMA from Shenandoah, 
Iowa. The question was asked of the listeners 
why they were at home rather than at church, 
and if it was their opinion that broadcasting 
church services tended to keep people from 
attending church. A typical reply is the 
following: 

“Listening to your sermon at Shenandoah 
this morning I heard you ask the question, Does 
radio tend to keep people from church? I 
would say “no.” There are several I know 
who would not go to church but will listen to 
several radio sermons on Sunday. I have not 
been attending church services this fall but I 
am a grandma and my daughter has three chil- 
dren. I keep baby with me while she and her 
husband take the others to Sunday school. It 
has always been my belief to go with the chil- 
dren, not just send them. We live two and a 
half miles from town and surely enjoy our 
radio. 

“The sermon was good this morning and easy 
to understand. When different pastors preach 
it seems to me they are fulfilling the Scrip- 
ture, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’ Praying much good 
may come from your work.’’—Mrs. , Red 
Wood Falls, Minnesota. 

Of the forty-six replies received, only two said 
that they believed that the broadcasting was 
interfering with church attendance. One said, 
“To a good Christian all the radios in town 
could not and would not keep him from church.” 
Four who replied were in doubt, while forty 
reported that in their case and in their obser- 
vyation the radio did not keep them from 
church. About half of the number went further 
and said that they believed that it interested 
many more in attending church services. 

An interesting point must be remembered. 
These replies all came from people who were 
at home instead of at church that Sunday 
morning. In most cases the reason was given, 
and in all but two cases the reason seemed 
real and sincere and appreciation for the sery- 
ices was marked. For example, this came from 
Sallyards, Kansas: “We do not hear sermons 
often here as this is an oil-camp on the tiptop 
of the Flint Hills. There are services five 
miles away, but the roads are very bad and 
the husband’s working hours are from midnight 
until noon. We have no radio yet. A friend 
invited me to hear the services. You may see 
that a good sermon is appreciated, to say noth- 
ing of the music, by some of us who all 
our lives were accustomed to attend church 
services.” 

White Lake, South Dakota: “I don’t think 
radio services keep anyone from church, be- 
cause many people near here have radios and 
attend church just as they did before they had 
them.” 

Hastings, Nebraska: ‘‘We attend church each 
Sunday morning, usually the nine o’clock mass, 
and then the rest of the day we enjoy listening 
over the radio. We are enjoying your services 
very much.” 


It is a wonderful experience to receive the 
letters sent in, for there is a frankness seldom 
found in the interviews held with members of 
the church by the pastor. As one man wrote, 
speaking of Jesus: “Maybe he done some good 
by getting himself killed. He sure introduced 
a new idea. But I believe if he had done some 
killing I’d admired him more. I kind of like 
Peter because he took a hack at one of the 
soldiers.” Another writes: “I find one benefit 
of the radio sermons. Radio sermons have 
made me more tolerant of the opinion of others. 
I am a regular Baptist, but since I have heard 
a Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, and a Latter 
Day Saint and elder preaching many of the 
fundamental principles of Christ, I find that 
I do not feel that they are heretics that should 
be suppressed but rather that they are co- 
laborers with us, working for the betterment 
of mankind.” 

But the real value of this broadcasting is 
brought home by letters from those who, con- 
fined by illness and age, hunger for the Gospel 
message. Such a letter is this which came from 
a woman living in a large city: 

“Dear Radio Pastor: I have been listening 
this Sabbath morning to your services from 
KMA station, and it has touched my heart. 
I am glad to write you as I feel you and your 
words have done me a world of good, a help 
to my mind and soul. I have just Jost my 
husband and I am so lonesome and broken up 
that I cannot explain. 

“T don’t go to any church but I send the 
children. I feel I caught so much good out of 
the radio church at this time. You can be 
heard very plainly here. I shall listen next 
Sunday, for God alone knows our sorrows. 
I wish someone would help me to find God as 
in the case of the lady you spoke of.’”—H 
aT 


These quotations give but a suggestion of 
the opportunity for real Christian service and 
missionary activity offered by broadcasting. It 
is to be hoped that our denominational leaders 
will not overlook the possibilities. 


Charles Burt Sumner 
By M. E. Churchill 


Chairman, Publication Committee, 
Pomona College . 


é, On October 14 of this year will be celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
Pomona College. Had Charles Burt Sumner 
lived but a few weeks longer, there would have 
been present on that.occasion one whose career 
spanned the entire life of the college and whose 
activities on its behalf entitled him to be known, 
more than any other man, as its founder. 

Charles Burt Sumner,*whose death occurred 
at his home in Claremont, Cal., July 12, be- 
longed to that New Wngland element in South- 
ern California which, in so large measure, is 
responsible for the features of idealism which 
redeem and stabilize a material development 
that is justly the wonder of the world. 

Dr. Sumner was born Aug. 17, 1837, in 
Southbridge, Mass. He was graduated from 
Yale College in 1862, and from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1867. In the Civil War 
nine months were spent in the service of his 
country, and during the riots of 1863 he was 
stationed with his regiment in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston. In the East his two pastorates were 
at Monson, Mass., where he had taugbt in 
Monson Academy, and at West Somerville, 
Mass. At Tucson, Ariz., he was pastor, and for 
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two years superintendent of home missions in 
Arizona and New Mexico. He was twice mar- 
ried—in 1869 to Mary Louise Stedman of 
Southbridge, Mass.; and in 1903 to Mrs. Maria 
Frost Cole, both of whom are deceased. A 
daughter, Helen, is the wife of Rey. Eugene H. 
Benson of Ukiah, Cal.; a son, Dr. George 
Stedman Sumner, is Controller of Pomona 
College. 

Coming to California in 1886 as a home 
missionary in the town of Pomona, where he 
organized the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
and was for a year its pastor, Dr. Sumner at 
once associated himself with a group of men 


CHARLES Burr SUMNER, LL.D. 


Who devoted nearly forty years of his life 
to the interests and administrative tasks 
of Pomona College 


of New WDngland antecedents before whose 
vision loomed a ‘Christian college of the New 
England type,” and whose initial efforts found 
a channel in the Congregational churches of 
Southern California. The realization of this 
vision soon became the major task of Dr. Sum- 
ner’s life; for it he gave up, save for a year 
as temporary pastor of the Claremont church, 
pastoral work and became more and more the 
recognized representative of the new project. 

From this time on the story of Dr. Sumner’s 
life is the story of Pomona College. The vol- 
ume bearing these words as its title, which 
came from his pen in 1914, and which was 
issued by the Pilgrim Press, keeps the author 
modestly in the background, but one discerns 
between the lines the driving power of the 
early days, without which it is hardly too 
much to say that the new institution would 
not have forged its way through the difficulties 
that beset its course. His own native ability 
enabled him to manage the slender resources 
of the college with such skill and patience 
as to conserve them and gain for the strug- 
gling institution the credit and confidence of the 
churches and the general public. Fortunately, 
New Hngland connections made it possible for 
him to use his personal influence in the secur- 
ing of substantial sums toward endowment 
and the erection of sorely needed buildings. 
These sums, dwarfed many times over by the 
enlarged resources of later years, were in real- 
ity the largest gifts ever received by Pomona 
College. 

With the establishment of a certain degree 
of initial stability the needs of the college mul- 
tiplied and called for constant attention. In 
more than one emergency the crisis was met 
through Dr. Sumner’s ability in reaching the 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Ambassador Houghton’s Proposal 
T'o the Editor of The Congregationalist : 

The timely and courageous suggestion of Am- 
bassador Houghton for a plebiscite on the 
question of war has received the serious con- 
sideration it deserves because of the source 
whence it came. Though it has been previously 
suggested, it has generally been regarded rather 
lightly, as its sponsors have seldom, if ever, 
been prominent in the political arena. 

The idea is a good one, though, like many 
another progressive proposal, it is flouted and 
derided as impracticable. The subject calls for 
wide discussion. Simple assertions of imprac- 
ticability, without reasons, should carry no 
weight. Explicit reasons should be stated with 
the utmost clarity as to why it would not be 
practicable, as Mr. Jeremiah Smith averred, 
for such a plebiscite to be held. The ery “im- 
practicable’ and “impossible” has been heard 
countless times about things that later have 
proved to be both possible and of the greatest 
practical utility. Our Republic was an ex- 
periment in government over which wise heads 
were shaken in doubt. 

‘An unfamiliar idea does not readily become 
universal and popular. Every individual will 
react to this proposal “up to his degree and 
quality of understanding.” A certain liberal- 
ity of outlook and intelligence of comprehen- 
sion is essential in overcoming the deadly men- 
tal inertia consequent upon early or lifelong 
training along a one-track line of thought, 
and these qualities are not always present or 
commensurate with keen intellectual activity 
in other directions. 

Anyone who denounces this scheme should 
be made to state positively his reasons for 
saying that it is not as practicable to vote for 
a policy as for a President. In voting for a 
President the populace votes for the principles 
and policies which the party platform an- 
nounces. Many policies are embodied in a 
platform. These policies, it is supposed, the 
President stands for. If a citizen is qualified 
to vote for a bunch all at once, why not for 
one by itself? Certainly the decision of whether 
war or peace is preferred is not difficult for 
anyone to make! 

It must be kept in mind that our country has 
had some controversies that might easily have 
led to armed conflict, had reasons for peace not 
been more imperative than those for war. The 
Canadian boundary line and the seal fisheries 
were matters that may properly be classed in 
involving “national honor and vital interests” 
—so generally quoted as beyond the pale of 
peaceful settlement—yet they were amicably 
arranged. Many difficulties of menacing por- 
tent in Burope have been settled since 1912, 
so that no reasonable argument can be brought 
against the succinct statement of the renowned 
post-war authority, Arthur Ponsonby, M.P.: 
“There is no international dispute that cannot 
be solved in the council chamber. There is no 
international dispute that can be solved by 
war.” . 
There is ample evidence to prove that, as 
Hon. Elihu Root has said, ‘‘War results from 
a state of mind,” and that its cessation will 
result from the same cause and can be brought 
about whenever there is sufficient sincere de- 
sire for lasting peace. Certainly Mr. Hough- 
ton’s address conveyed that idea from beginning 
to end. 

Whatever the outcome, would it not be well 
that a plebiscite on war should be held? And 
since so many adults of voting age do not regis- 
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ter, and since so many of those who do register 
do not get to the polls, it would seem advisable 
to arrange some way by which the opinion of 
every national adult, twenty-one years of age 
and over, should be expressed by ballot. Every 
ballot marker should have the name and ad- 
dress of the voter. The details of such a scheme 
could be easily worked out by officials specially 
appointed in every state. Voters in favor of 
peaceful settlement of disputes would certainly 
not be ashamed to let their convictions be 
known while believers in war would be equally 
willing to voice their sentiments and should be 
the ones, of course, to be called upon in sup- 
port of their government should any future 
crisis arise. Voters favoring peaceful nego- 
tiations for all disputes should be allowed to 
remain neutral. No coercion of opinion or com- 
pulsory military service should ever be toler- 
ated in these United States whose boast is 
freedom of thought. Mr. Houghton’s feeling 
that the populace would register opposition to 
warfare was evident throughout his remarkable 
and statesmanlike address. 
Lypia G. WENTWORTH. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Overheard in a Street Car 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

There are times when the Secretary wishes 
that he might be in command of an automo- 
bile. Then on second thought he realizes that 
there is an advantage in Southern New Eng- 
land in traveling by bus and street car. 

This is the way in which a majority of 
people still go about, and down here the habit 
of falling into conversation with fellow tray- 
elers is retained, provided one abides his time 
and waits for the right moment and the psycho- 
logical subject. 

Of late, in buses and street cars, the Secre- 
tary has heard a great deal said about churches 
that might not have been said quite so freely 
had his identity been known. 

On one little journey from M-—— to B 
the Secretary fell in with an apparently veteran 
pastor. Afterward, it appeared that the sur- 
mise was correct, and that the veteran had 
been in service for fully forty years. He was 
a seasoned man, still in full vigor, on his way 
to service in a countryside chapel, to return 
in the afternoon or evening, sometimes both, 
for similar service in other little chapels. 

By some gift of personality or sheer good 
fortune a fair part of an entire county had 
come under his care. It is hard to see how 
otherwise any but the most sporadic services 
could be maintained in a region of such scat- 
tered population. The region is beautiful for 
situation. There are a few families of leader- 
ship quality, drawn off from neighboring cities 
by preference for country life. To these are 
added a few score families of country-bred folk 
who recognize ability and welcome assured and 
sustained religious services. 

The veteran seemed supremely happy. After 
he had left the bus at his corner, another per- 
son whom the Secretary did not know leaned 
over to ask, “Did you know him?’ ‘To the 
confession, “Only through what he has said 
to me and by reputation,” came the gratifying 
reply, “Everybody in the region is coming 
to admire and love him, whether they go to 
the chapels or not.” 

These conversations which took place not far 
from the rear seats drew in still a third par- 
ticipant, whose questions were so far-reaching 
as to suggest this communication to The Con- 


gregationalist. He was a man not over forty, 
upstanding and keenly intelligent, recently re- 
moved to one of the larger centers for business 
reasons. But all his church experience had 
been in rural communities, where like many 
another such man he had performed all the 
usual offices of superintendent, treasurer, and 
deacon in succession, and often had held more 
than one at a time, because capacity and will- 
ingness are all too rare in the churches. His 
apology for overhearing the conversation about 
the veteran was very brief. There was evi- 
dently something on his mind. 

“Maybe,” he said, ’you can throw some light 
on matters that are troubling laymen down 
here in this part of the country.“\In the 
churches which I have attended we have a suc- 
cession of bright young men, but we do not 
seem to get anywhere. They seldom stay more 
than two or three years. Usually when their 
studies are finished they are gone.” 

Then, looking the Secretary squarely in the 
face, he asked: “Isn’t there something wrong 
with the training of these fellows? Why so 
much theology and Greek when what we need is 
men who know how to deal with the questions 
that come up in country homes?” 

The Secretary defended the claims of knowl- 
edge. At the same time, without the use of 
names, he asked the troubled layman what he 
thought about the recent plea made by Dr. 
Richard Cabot for clinical practice as a neces- 
sary and required part of a young man’s prep- 
aration for a spiritual ministry. The idea was 
not new to the layman. He had thought of it 
many times. If experience as an interne for 
a year or more was required as condition for 
performing the simplest surgical operation, how » 
much more should supervised practice be neces- 
sary to fit men to deal with the much subtler 
matters of moral and social living. This was 
the layman’s conclusion, not the Secretary’s. 

The conversation took a wider and deeper 
range as the bus neared its destination. Under 
present conditions the loyal layman did not see 
much light ahead for the church, in city or 
country. His face brightened perceptibly when 
the Secretary told him of a few experiments 
in Maine and in other states, where, alarmed 
at the apparent inability of churches to get 
ahead, a whole region, big enough to swing it, 
had joined in having a seasoned supervising 
minister who, along with other duties, was 
privileged weekly or less often to gather the 
young graduate and student pastors round about 
for intimate and helpful conferences about 
plans and technique in their respective fields. 

He hesitated for a moment. Then when it 
became clear that this was fraternal oversight 
and did not touch independence in any limiting 
way he almost rose in his seat to exclaim, “I 
believe that would work down here. And what 
is more,” he continued, “I wager that ten years 
from now every one of these young men will be 
a better leader, because his theology and Greek 
have been supplemented by some _ practical 
training in church psychology.” 

The language is his. 

The Secretary left the bus surer than he was 
before that our next Christian advance must 
be with these smaller churches, so sorely per- 
plexed at present. : 

Down. here in Southern Massachusetts five 
out of seven of the churches of all denomi- 
nations are small churches. About two hun- 
dred and fifty book members is the limit. If a 
church has more it becomes conspicuous by 
reason of the fact. And contrary to the com- 
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mon notion there are numerically more small 
ehurches in the cities than in the country. 
Christian statesmanship has yet to devise the 
system that will afford proper interrelations, 
keep religious life and work up to a high 
standard, and all the while be training men in 
great ministries. _ 
Joun M. Trout, Secretary of the 
New Bedford Council of Churches. 


Would a Pastoral Committee 
Call Amos? 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

After reading a contributed editorial by John 
Andrew Holmes in your issue of July 14, I 
am moved to write in rebuttal, having myself 
served on three different pastoral committees, 
and it may be that my opinion is entitled to 
some consideration. 

In order to obtain the viewpoint of Mr. 
Holmes I consulted the last Year-Book, and 
was pleased to discover that he is the pastor 
of the largest church in a mid-Western city, 
reporting a membership of over twelve hundred. 
As he has served the church some four years 
it is to be presumed that the expectations of 
the pastoral committee which brought him to 
the church have been fulfilled in him. 

Frankly, his editorial is so full of gross exag- 
gerations that I should not attempt to reply to 
them, did I not realize that the cynical spirit 
toward the churches and their committees man- 
ifested throughout the article is shared by not 
a few of the clergymen of our faith. One can- 
not but wonder whether in his preaching his 
smagination runs riot as it did in the following 
extracts which are cumulative as he proceeds: 
The desired pastor must be a “preacher greater 
than Chalmers... greater than Beecher . 
greater than Edwards and Brooks. . . greater 
than Jeremiah ... greater than Paul... 
greater than Jesus!’ But for this last I should 
think that this was penned in a humorous 
mood, but this transcends humor, and becomes 
a bitter diatribe. 

With regard to pastoral calls, the state- 
‘ments in the editorial are also infected with 
the same exaggeration. A church of 1,500 
members should have an associate or assistant 
pastor. Both pastors should not he expected 
to average more than one or two calls during 
the year on the families connected with the 
church, probably not over 800 families. Of 
course, in cases of sickness or distress, special 
attention would be required, and should be 
cheerfully rendered. But the mention of 100,000 
or one million calls needed—bah! 

But all this leads back to the personnel of 
the committee, and their ideals concerning the 
pastorate of such a church as Mr. Holmes 
suggests. I presume all would agree that the 
pastor must be a preacher of note, of whom the 
public might be sure to receive an inspiring 
message, even if sometimes it cut to the quick. 
I do not believe that churches want only 
honeyed accents from the pulpit; the spirit of 
Amos and Plijah might well rest upon such a 
preacher, only the effect on him should be so 
profound that, like Jonathan Wdwards, he 
would tremble from head to foot as he gave 
forth what to him was the word of God. But 
the ideal pastor will be expected to proclaim 
the whole counsel of God; and really now, can 
a committee seeking out a pastor rest satisfied 
with their labors if they fail to hold to such a 
standard ? 

Whether every theologue is fitted for some 
church or not need not enter into this discus- 
sion; but certainly not all are fitted to fill 
any and all pulpits and to direct the destinies 
of congregations irrespective of history or 
environment. Pastoral committees may some- 
times be finicky and critical; but they are usu- 
ally the best men in the church and of large 
experience in administration of business af- 
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fairs—lawyers, doctors, college professors, and 
representative young people. These all have been 
associated on the pastoral committees of our 
church, and what a royal group they have been! 
Cambridge, Mass. PHINEAS HUBBARD. 


From a Nonagenarian Reader 


Mr. Henry Bigelow, 9 Blaine Ave., Worcester, 
Mass., who will be ninety-four years old next 
November, who is the oldest living member of 
Plymouth Church, in Worcester, and a reader 
of The Congregationalist for a great many 
years, sends the following message: 

“Prayer is the wireless transmitter which 
transmits the desires of our soul to the throne 
of God. ‘Therefore always keep it in order 
lest you miss the answer. 

“Prayer is to the soul what food is to the 
body. Without food the body sickens and 
dies. He must have close fellowship with the 
Heavenly Father or he pines and becomes a 
sickly Christian, even if a Christian at all.” 


From Chattel to Capitalist 

In my last installment I spoke of a colored 
woman who has achieved a unique success, 
being the only woman in the world who built, 
operates, and owns the water works of a city. 
In this article I want to speak of the success 
of a colored man who made a notable achieve- 
ment in the heart of the South, rising as he did 
from chattel to capitalist. 

Alonzo Franklin Herndon, who recently died 
at the age of sixty-nine, in Atlanta, Ga., was 
born in the backwoods of that state as a slave. 
When Sherman broke the backbone of the re- 
bellion he joined the tide of migration toward 
Atlanta, then arising, Phoenix-like, from its 
ashes. At the age of twenty-one this boy was 
making only ten dollars a month. One night 
he visited the First Congregational Church of 
Atlanta, and heard a sermon by the Northern 
pastor, a graduate of Yale, on industry, tem- 
perance, and thrift as requisites for prosperity. 
Being familiar with another type of sermon, 
dealing in hell-fire and pearly gates, he was 
struck by the quietness, dignity, and common 
sense of this one, and decided to try out the 
prescription. When he died, the other day, he 
was worth far beyond a million dollars, and he 
attributed his success to that sermon. 

It would be interesting to note the steps of 
his prosperity. He began with a single barber’s 
chair. His main shop today in Atlanta, located 
on the principal street of the city, with its 
twenty-four chairs, is said to be the finest in the 
world. It was this shop at which the recent 
barber’s bill in Atlanta was aimed, by which 
white barbers would secure an advantage over 
the colored. He began with a single piece of 
realty ; today his estate comprises two hundred 
or more parcels of real estate, besides the Hern- 
don Block, a modern office building. Not con- 
tent with these interests, he ventured out into 
the insurance business, and recently his com- 
pany was rated as a million-dollar concern, 
doing business in seven different states, and 
employing over 700 men and women. He was 
born in a cabin; the home from which he was 
buried was one of the finest in the city of 
Atlanta, he and his wife having traveled all 
over Europe for models for this suburban villa. 

Despite his prosperity, he never lost his dem- 
ocratic simplicity, and was intensely loyal to 
his people. He built his magnificent home in 
their midst, as an ideal after which they might 
strive. Having known in his youth the pinch 
of poverty, he was deeply sympathetic with the 
poor, and built a day nursery for the mothers 
who had to go out to daily toil and leave their 
little ones. Regarded as one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the city, he gave generously to ail 
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public enterprises, regardless of race. He was 
one of the largest givers to the Community 
Chest. Deprived of a liberal schooling, he 
gave his only son the largest opportunity for 
modern culture, and today, having gone through 
Atlanta University and Harvard College, this 
son, who caught his father’s character, carries 
on the work that his ancestor began. 

The news of his death was carried by the As- 
sociated Press throughout the country, and the 
exercises of his funeral stirred the city of 
Atlanta profoundly, white and black passing 
in tears by his bier. The commodious building 
of the First Congregational Church, where he 
got his initial inspiration, was unable to con- 
tain even a small portion of those who desired 
to pay him tribute. The streets through which 
the fifty cars of the procession passed to the 
Southview Cemetery, of which he was presi- 
dent, were lined with white and black, and it 
required two trucks to convey the floral designs. 

In such a life we find a new vindication of 
the work of Lincoln, a fresh tribute to the 
American ideal, and a convincing argument for 
the power of the Christian Church. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. HENRY HuGuH PROCTOR. 


Where Criticism Fell 


(From the “Springfield Republican’ ) 

In direct consequence of the advisory report’s 
publication, a question now arises that must 
affect the honor and the fame of the common- 
wealth in the future the world over. It will 
prove immensurably more troublesome if the 
condemned men are put to death. The com- 
mittee felt constrained to criticize Judge 
Webster Thayer in these words: 

We are forced to conclude that the judge 
was indiscreet in conversation with outsiders 
during the trial.. He ought not to have talked 
about the case off the bench, and doing so was 
a grave breach of official decorum. 

This rebuke to the judge who presided at 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trial is qualified by a state- 
ment to the effect that his “indiscreet’”’ com- 
ments on the case outside the courtroom have 
probably been “exaggerated” by those testify- 
ing to them and that the committee refuse to 
believe that he used “some” of the expressions. 
attributed to him. But, in minimizing the 
offense of Judge Thayer, the committee was. 
still ‘“‘foreed’” to recognize in his conduct “a 
grave breach of official decorum.” 

“Official decorum !”” We must note with spe- 
cial care the use of the word “official.” 

May not Your Excellency perceive that, in 
the opinion of your advisory committee, the 
conduct of the judge outside of the courtroom,. 
while the trial was proceeding, must be tested! 
by official, not private standards? And that 
the judge’s breach of “official decorum” was: 
“grave”? And that if it was “grave,” it must 
taint irretrievably in the record the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case for all time? 

It will be on the lips of every curbstone 
fomenter of disorder, quoting your committee’s 
report, that the judge who tried Saeco and 
Vanzetti was guilty of a “grave breach of offi- 
cial decorum”; and the malignant mischief that 
can be done by that phrase in the mouths of 
promoters of industrial and social strife in the 
years to come appalls the imagination. 


The American Board Appeal 


The following gifts have been received by the 
American Board during the period from August 
4 through August 10: August 4, fifty-eight gifts, 
totaling $1,789.50; August 5, eighty-one gifts, 
totaling $1,654.73; August 6, ninety-six gifts, 
totaling $2,395; August 8, sixty-seven gifts, to- 
taling $1,099; August 9, ninety-nine gifts, total- 
ing $2,070.89; and August 10, sixty gifts, total- 
ing $1,786. These gifts total $10,745.12. A 
total of $72,162.60 has been contributed by 
individuals to date. The total number of gifts 
is 1,834, the average gift being $39. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


The Undying Interest 


Some people are saying that the marvelous 
developments of science make God less neces- 
sary to the world. Have you watched the 
Magazines month by month? Have you no- 
ticed how many of the articles are about reli- 
gion? Have you turned the advertising pages, 
and noted the multiplication of books on reli- 
gion: books that tell about the efforts of primi- 
tive races to establish relations with God, 
books setting forth the principles of the great 
religions that have most influenced mankind, 
books that show how typical men of today con- 
ceive of God, books that speak of that intimate 
inner experience of conscious companionship 
with God which can make life into a new 
thing, more lives of Jesus one after another, 
anthologies of the great things that have been 
said about Jesus, books about the bearing of 
religion upon health and work—and what not? 

Every new insight that science gains, every 
new marvel that science creates, but deepens 
the mystery of the universe and of life. Sci- 
ence used to speak of God as the unknowable; 
now it says that the things which seem most 
familiar are also unknowable—rocks and trees 
and houses and all the rest. Of the nature of 
things we know mothing, it says in its latest 
pronouncements; all we know is something 
about the laws which govern them, “just so 
much as can be expressed in mathematical 
formule.” 

There happens to be something in the deep- 
est depths of man which cannot rest content in 
mathematical formule. They are but futile 
fodder for the soul. The multiplication of 
books concerned with religion is witness to the 
undying cry of the mind of man no less than 
of the soul of man. There is something within 
man always telling him that this earth, and 
his life upon this earth, are more than the blind 
working out of mathematical formule, at the 
cost of age-long terrific suffering, to end in acci- 
dental smash-up or perhaps slow decay and 
return to nothingness as the sun cools down, 
and this to be repeated endlessly—all purpose- 
less, the idle eternal frolic of some utterly ir- 
rational kind of First Cause. 

The spirit of man cannot be content with 
anything short of an _ ever-living heavenly 
Father. That was the essence of the mysticism 
of Jesus—the simple, intuitive consciousness 
of God’s enfolding presence and interest and 
love. God was the atmosphere in which Jesus 
lived. Was he living a crowded, hurried life? 
God was not crowded out. Was he in solitude? 
He made his aloneness a time for opening him- 
self wide to the softest whisper of the voice of 
the enfolding Presence. 

The fact is, things that are popularly looked 
upon as hardships may lead to such experiences 
that the soul offers up thanks to God for their 
coming. An aged woman writes to the Invalid 
Parish: “I never had any visions, but I have 
had personal spiritual interviews with Jesus. 
Nothing to see or hear; just an atmosphere 
of holiness, a change in my nature; all my 
pride and self-reliance gone, I became humble, 
gentle, teachable as a child. I used to wonder 
why Jesus came to me so much. I did not 
invite him; I depended on the Holy Spirit to 
inspire me in my religious work. It was always 
a surprise when Jesus came, and I never knew 
why he came until I retired from religious 
work. Then I knew... it was to inspire me 
for my work; for I never had those personal 
interviews afterward. But I have not lost my 
consciousness of God.” 

That is the atmosphere for the soul to live in. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


REST OF HEART 


Come unto me, all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest— 
Matt. 11: 28. 


Christ, his Son, is the Son of Man; all 
that is in man belongs to him, and he be- 
longs to all that is in man. The star which 
led the wise men from the Hast to his cradle 
is but a sign of the manifold things in 
heaven and earth, seen with our eyes or 
known by our minds, by which he draws us 
to himself, and through himself to our 
Father in Heaven.—F. J. A. Hort. 


At last God was everything to him; and 
then he found that God was enough.— 
Hannah Whitall Smith. 


Like Noah’s weary dove 

That soared the world around 
But not a resting place above 
The cheerless waters found ; 

O cease, my wandering soul, 

On restless wings to roam; 

All the wide world to either pole 
Hath not for thee a home. 


Behold the ark of God! 
Behold the open door! 
Hasten to gain that dear abode 
And rove, my soul, no more. 
There, safe, shalt thou abide; 
There sweet shall be thy rest ; 
And, every longing satisfied, 
With full salvation blest. 
William Augustus Muhlenberg, abr. 


If to be happy be your one ambition, you 
may be certain you will not be happy.—G. 
H. Morrison. 


The curse of the modern world is futility 
—the passionate chase of things that bring 
no savor of reality to the spirit. But the 
patient following of God’s guidance leads 
home. It brings the satisfactions that 
abide. It leads to the reality Christ called 
“eternal life.’—James Reid. 


Why is it self-sacrifice to do good to men 
and women? ‘Think of it; we cannot give 
credit to a man for finding as much pleas- 
ure in doing good as in anything else under 
the sun. A man may be enthusiastic about 
golfing, fishing, shooting, hunting—oh, that’s 
all right! Money-making, politics—yes, 
that’s all right. But when a man becomes 
enthusiastic about the welfare of men and 
women the world says he is mad, and we 
call it “self-sacrifice.’—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Give me, my Father, all that becometh @ 
child of thine, and especially the restful 
faith which lives without anxiety, the child’s 
simplicity of love and willing obedience, 
quick readiness to learn the ways of my 
Father’s house, and a mind open to receive 
the wisdom of my Father's heart. Bring 
back my thoughts from the perplexities of 
living to the full assurance of thy love in 
Christ. Lead me from weakness on to 
strength. Teach me how to overcome and 
how to grow by overcoming. Comfort me 
in grief and pain as one whom his mother 
comforteth. Provide all needful gifts for 
body and for soul. Let no sin have domin- 
ion over me, that I may never lose the joy 
and freedom of thy house. Help me to love 
as thou hast loved and to serve as Jesus 
served. And let thy presence be my joy and 
strength forevermore. Amen. 

—From Prayers and Thanksgivings 
for a Christian Year. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Repentance: What It Is and 
What It Does 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 28 
II Samuel 11:1 to 12: 25 

In seeking an answer to the first question in 
the lesson title this week, namely, ‘““What is 
repentance?” we consulted the dictionary and 
were rewarded with the following definition: 
“A sincere and thorough disposition in regard 
to sin, involving a sense of personal guilt and 
helplessness and apprehension of God’s mercy.” 
This, in brief, is the ideal behind repentance. 
It is the spirit in which David seems to have 
bowed in grief when he uttered the words, “I 
have sinned against Jehovah.” The same atti- 
tude is expressed again in the memorable ap- 
peal, “A broken and contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.” 

Repentance is God’s way of dealing with sin. 
John Masefield writes in his Hverlasting Mercy: 

I did not think, I did not strive, ~ * 

The deep peace burnt by me alive; 

The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 

To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast. 

But repentance does not stop with the act 
of regretting sin; repentance, to be complete, 
must take into account the consequences. And 
this brings us to the second question in our. 
lesson title, What does repentance do? The late 
Dean Edward I. Bosworth, in his book Whet 
It Means to Be a Christian, has the following 
significant discussion of this question: 

“Tt might seem as if in a world where the 
law of cause and effect is universal nothing 
could remove the natural consequences of hu- 
man sin. And yet it is evident that the one 
great effect of sin is at once removed by the 
forgiveness which follows repentance. That 
great consequence is the disapproval of God. 
The sense of estrangement from God disappears 
at once and is replaced by a glad sense of being 
reconciled to God. 

“On the other hand, there are certain con- 
sequences of sin that are not removed by for- 
giveness. Sin, or selfishness, injures the per- 
sonality of the sinner. It blights and stunts 
personality. In regard to these consequences 
of sin it may be said that forgiveness estab- 
lishes a relationship that tends in the course 
of time to remove them. A child disobeys its 
mother by going out to play in the rain. There 
are two consequences of this disobedience: the 
mother’s disapproval and a bad cold. When the 
child repents of the disobedience, throws its 
arms about the mother’s neck, and means never 
to disobey again, the mother’s disapproval in- 
stantly disappears. The cold, however, con- 
tinues; but under the mother’s care it tends to 
disappear. That is, the great law of recupera- 
tion and recovery, that runs through all nature, 
begins to operate. It is another application of 
the law of cause and effect coming into the 
situation. When the prodigal son felt his 
father’s arms about him all the estrangement, 
which was the chief consequence of his selfish 
life in the far country, disappeared, but it 
may have been a long time before he recovered 
from the physical effects of his dissipation suffi- 
ciently to do a full day’s work. Still, the at- 
mosphere of the home tended to the recovery of 
physical health. When we extend our vision 
to include a life after death the prospect. of 
complete recovery is brighter. This prospect 
comforts us at the point where we most need 
it, namely, the remembrance of the corrupting 
influence which we in our selfishness may have 
exerted upon those who are no longer within 
our reach. We may yet in the long future 
be able to do something to help in overcoming 
the evil effect of our lives upon them.” 
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Lindbergh’s Own Story 
“We,” by Charles A. Lindbergh (Putnams. 


$2.50). We commend this book as a most 
delightful surprise. Anticipating in it a hur- 
riedly made-to-order biography, journalistically 
put together and made to sell, we have found 
it in reality, in most of its pages, a genuine 
autobiography, simple and charming in style 
and thrillingly graphic and interesting in its 
narrative. The last eighty pages or so, written 
by Fitzhugh Green, whom Lindbergh chose 
to tell the story of his receptions at Paris, 
London, Brussels, Washington, ete., have the 
journalistic quality that one would naturally 
expect, but the preceding two hundred and 
thirty pages, devoted chiefly to a plain and un- 
assuming account by Lindbergh of himself, and 
of how he began to fly, and of his experiences 
as a “barnstorming” aviator, are delightfully 
graphic and marked by an unusual, though un- 
eonscious, artistry in their self-revelation. The 
story of the New York to Paris flight is con- 
fined to one chapter of less than twenty pages, 
hut even of the arrival in Paris, which other 
nands also had the opportunity of recording, it 
is by all means the most vivid account that we 
have seen. All in all, this unaffected story of 
» young man’s enthusiasm for his avocation and 
ef his preparation for the achievement that 
saade him famous surpasses in interest any 
work of fiction that we have read for years. 
We commend the book with confidence. 


American Forces of Relief 

Certain Samaritans, by Hsther Pohl Lovejoy, 
M.D. (Macmillan. $3.50). <A true and thrill- 
ing story of American women’s hospital service 
in the Near Hast, in connection with the Amer- 
‘can Board, the American Friends’ Service 
Commission, the American Red Cross, and the 
Near BWast Relief. The American Women’s 
Hospital is working also in co-operation with 
the American Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety in Japan. ‘The incidents of service here 
recorded are too many and notable to attempt 
even a summary, but we commend Certain Sa- 
maritans for its interest as well as for its in- 
spiration. It is a record to quicken one’s pride 
in American women, and to stimulate one to 
newness of faith and service. The illustra- 
tions are notable, that on the cover being by 
2 refugee artist in Constantinople, while the 
frontispiece, also painted by a refugee, marks 
2 talent which led to the artist being sent to 
Paris where he has already won recognition. 

The Famine in Soviet Russia, 1919-1923, by 
HW. H. Fisher (Macmillan. $5.00). The author 
who is lecturer in history, in Stanford Uni- 
versity, is chief of the historical department 
of the American Relief Administration. This 
story of the operations during the great Russian 
Famine of 1921-1922 igs much more than the 
pacord of a humanitarian service. Involved 
n the story are backgrounds of Russian con- 
litions which are to be taken into account in 
my estimate of events in that country during 
he past decade, and there are also many side- 
ights upon political and administrative as- 
jects of Soviet rule. ‘The American Relief 
Administration had to contend with suspicion 
nd opposition in America, and with much Bol- 
hhevik interference and incompetency. There 
vere also serious transportational difficulties, 
ret despite all these things a remarkable work 
f rescue was accomplished. Possibly in deal- 
ng with the difficulties in Russia inadequate 
Mlowance is made for the troubles confronting 
1 new order of government maintaining itself 


and establishing its power tinder circumstances 
of the utmost hardship and peril. The record 
does great credit to Mr. Hoover, who showed 
a peace-loving attitude and fulfilled in spirit 
the Christian injunction, “If thine enemy 
hunger feed him,” at a time when the Allies, 
especially France, were determined upon mili- 
taristic hostility (see p. 27). 

The Financing of Social Work, by Arthur 
W. Proctor and Arthur A. Schuck (A. W. 
Shaw & Co., New York and Chicago. $4.00). 
Mr. Proctor was formerly budget adviser to 
the city of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Schuck is 
Assistant National Field Director of the Boy 
Scouts of America and adviser on finance. A 
foreword to the present volume is contributed 
by Mortimer L. Schiff, internationally known 
philanthropist and banker. Mr. Schiff is at 
variance with the authors in their championing 
of the community-chest plan. He thinks that 
its ultimate value is doubtful and that its ad- 
vantages are offset by a loss of individual re- 
sponsibility. Otherwise he commends strongly 
a volume which is thoroughgoing in its analy- 
sis of the needs and problems and fruitful in 
its practical suggestions of the ways of meet- 
ing them. 


A Book on Country Life 

The Harvest of a Quiet Hye, by Odell Shep- 
ard (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00). <A city-dwell- 
er’s book of country life, by a man who, wearied 
of the city, chose the ways and by-ways of New 
England, and who writes most entertainingly, 
both of nature and of human nature as he found 
them. It is a meandering sort of book, not 
for the hasty and impatient, but full of rich 
enjoyment fer the sort of people who like to 
walk, and talk and reflect upon what they see 
and hear. Much shrewd philosophy and criti- 
cism are scattered through its pages, as, for 
instance, the author’s reflections upon the effect 
of Puritan traditions on the farm life of New 
Hngland (page 56), and his original and un- 
conventional discussion of the main task of re- 
ligion and education (p. 245). As befits a 
meandering book the author here and there 
stops to express himself in poetry, as the spirit 
moves him, 


Travel Guidebooks 


When You Go to London, by H. V. Morton 
(Harper. $2.50). A calendar of things to 
do in London, prepared according to months; 
a guidebook that’s different—in some ways 
better than, and in some ways inferior to, the 
conventional sort. 

When You Go to Hurope, by Hdwin Robert 
Petre (Funk and Wagnalls. $1.50). The 


Literary Digest. guide to Hurope, wonderfully - 


compact, convenient, and informing in its hun- 
dred-and-sixty pages, enforced by seventeen 
maps in color. 
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Recent Fiction 

Young in the Nineties, by Una Hunt (Scrib- 
ners. $2.00). In a preface to her book, Mrs. 
Hunt tells us that, “while it is not a literal ac- 
count, it is the truest picture I could draw of 
the spirit of my own youth, and that of the 
girls and boys whom I knew, of the ideas among 
which we grew up and the impressions we got 
from our parents and their friends.” Readers 
will find that it is indeed a wonderfully vivid 
account of the unfolding life of a young girl 
between the ages of thirteen and eighteen, and 
of her observations of the manners and cus 
toms of her companions and elders and of life 
in Washington in the nineties. Perhaps what 
she records are not happenings of consequence, 
but the author has achieved an unusual sim- 
plicity and charm in the narrative. The first 
appearance of women of the Oriental legations 
at a White House reception, the tense anxiety 
of the various heads of the scientific bureaus on 
election night in Washington, or as the time 
for the Appropriation Bill drew near, Coxey’s 
army parade—these and many other reminis- 
cent glimpses of those days are graphically por- 
trayed and are delightfully entertaining. 


Pressure, by Margaret Culkin Banning (Har- 
per. $2.00). Mrs. Banning has written a 
novel that, besides being a good story, is a very 
searching arraignment of our economic system 
with its inherent pressure on the individual. 
This pressure takes many forms. In Mrs. Ban- 
ning’s novel W. H. Paget, a wealthy banker, 
dominates the Middle Western city of Cos- 
mopolis, and from him pressure radiates in 
many directions. He selects a young married 
man eager to get ahead to carry out his 
schemes, for “In his class a married man can- 
not afford to go off at loose ends.’”’ Then the 
young wife must continually do things that she 
isn’t sure are right, because she must, in her 
social clubs and political relations, do nothing 
which will affect her husband’s job. Similar 
pressure bends or shapes many others in the 
story. The novel is disturbing because the 
author pictures so forcibly the many ramifica- 
tions of such pressure, where individuals can 
revolt only at the expense of others. However, 
to see our modern American life with insight 
and not complacency is always worth while, 
and Mrs. Banning’s novel is one to be 
commended. 


Under the 4-H Flag, by John F.. Case (Lip- 
pincott. $2.00). Almost any boy would long 
to live on a farm if he could have the exciting 
times that Bob Barton, the hero of this story, 
had. Farm life today, when boys meet for 
orchestra practice, in ball clubs, and in stock- 
raising competitions, seems very attractive in 
itself, as this author describes it; but he has 
added a first-rate mystery to delight further the 
hearts of boy-readers. 


342 hymns. 20 orders of worship. 


Book, $1.00. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


Be ready for 
A successful Rally Day and 
A big year with 


@ 
Hymnal for American Youth 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The book that half a million young people enthusiastically endorse. 


In quantities, $.75. 
Send for returnable sample copy. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Orchestration for twelve instruments. 
Orchestration, $1.25 per instrument. 


New York 
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WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best 
equipped schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College 
Two Years 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 

Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 

under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 
Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


HOWARD SEMINAR 


Where New England Traditions 
Count in the Girl’s Education 


Forty-FirtH YEAR 


cA Variety of Outdoor Sports Meets the 
Needs of Modern Girls 


Standard College Preparatory Course, Accredited 
One Year Intensive Course for College Preparation 
Post Graduate Course for Older Girls 
Academic Course 
Secretarial Science 


Art of Expression Music 
Art Household Arts 


For catalog address 


Mrs. George W. Emerson, (A.B., Smith) 
103 Howard Ave., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
A standard College for Women. 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees. Academic programs, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 
MISS LUCIA R. BRIGGS, President 
For catalogue address the Registrar 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY > 


A College Preparatory School. 115th 
year. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
ioo-acre farm. Co-educational. Separate 
residence for Ist year boys. Gymnasium. Play- 
ing fields. Outing club. Moderate rates. 
C. A. TRACY, A.M., Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 


h 5 
Ss E A Pl N E Ss Sc polos Personality 


THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. Three hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 
Write for illustrated booklets 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


falacBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


MERRICOURT 


A‘year-round home and school for a few select children 3 to 10. 
Large play lawns. Supervised play, gardens, kindergarten, 
elementary grades. Tutoring. Parental care. Booklet. Mrs. 
Ruth Beardslee Kingsbury, Rev. John H. Kingsbury, 
M.A., Merricourt, Berlin, Conn. 


Consult Us about your wants, and remember that 
our Classified Advertising Department will carry 
your message to many readers for a trifling cost. 
It pays to advertise in The Congregationaliss 
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The Lantern of the Iris 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 

Once upon a time, down through the Valley 
of the Rice Fields, stole a mist. This often 
happened. In springtime there was the Mist 
of Plum Blossoms making the gardens look as 
though wrapped in moist clouds of plum-blossom 
coloring. There was the Mist of the honorable 
Cherry that changed the gardens into an en- 
chanting picture of blushing fog. The Mist of 
the Wistaria was as though the bluish and 
lavender shadows of Fujiyama, the sacred 
mountain of Japan, had settled in vapory love- 
liness here and there through the land. 

But the mist of the Once-upon-a-time was 
not a flower kind, but a wet mist rising from 
the stream that flowed through the Valley. The 
mist hid objects so that only those close at hand 
could be seen. 

Besides being wet, it was a morning mist 
and ought not to have been one to frighten a lad 
who had seen many mists of morning and 
many of evening. An evening mist, as every- 
one knows, grows thicker as night darkens; but 
a morning mist more often becomes thin as the 
day brightens, and sometimes the sun breaks 
through it so suddenly that away goes the mist 
before you know it. 

But here was a mist that made a young lad 
shiver upon a warm morning, though he stood 
in his father’s own garden and not far from 
the house itself. He would have given anything 
to be back under the shelter of the roof—and 
he might haye been but for his foolish habit of 
being afraid in the dark. And that night he 
had dreamed of dragons, and called out so many 
times that his father had said to him: 

“Never will you be brave like our honorable 
Ancestors if you do not overcome your fears. 
See, now! Have dreams ever harmed you? 
Have the shadows been anything but shadows? 
Look, it is yet dark, but day is not far off. 
Show me you can be brave. Dress quickly, 
and through the dark go to the old Lantern of 


the Iris. There stay until I come to you at 
daybreak. The night is your friend.” 
“But, my father,’ said the lad, looking 


through the open shoji, the Japanese window, 
‘it is a night of mist. The shadows will hide 
the sun.” 

“What of that?’ exclaimed the father. “Re- 
member that one of the noble Ancestors so 
loved the mists of night that his pictures of 
mist-veiled scenes are yet known through all the 
land. You have much of his skill with the 
brushes. See what picture may come into your 
mind to show you that even the mist breath of 
night is your friend also.” 

So that is the way young Maka’s adventure 
came about.. He must show himself brave, to 
be worthy of his brave Ancestors. Not one 
of them had cried out at a mere dream of 
dragons! 

It was no easy thing to go alone down the 
dark garden path to the stream. But he found 


his way to the old stone Lantern, and put his | 


arms about it gladly. Shadows and dark mists 
never had harmed it although they had wrapped 
it about through many years. Hvery night the 
old Lantern was alone; yet it stood like a 
brave warrior Ancestor. Maka stood so close 
to the pedestal that he could feel his heart beat 
against the stone. It was as though the Lan- 
tern’s brave heart were beating a welcome to 
him. Maka’s shivering stopped as he clung to 
his garden friend. 

Then he heard a slight noise—the soft rustling 
of the Iris leaves near the base of the pedestal. 
Rustling could not harm anyone. The Lantern 
heard it every night, perhaps! Maka began to 
like the music the noise made with the murmur 
of the little stream. He even let go his hold on 
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the Lantern, and took a few steps to the edge 
of the shallow stream, that he might better 
hear the sounds. It made him take a deep 
breath, to hear other sounds from across the 
stream. But back of him was the Lantern of 
the Iris, placed there by one of the brave war- 
rior Ancestors. Many times must the brave 
warrior Ancestor have heard the same noises. 
Maka soon guessed the other sounds were the 
swishing of the sedges as the wind blew across 
them. It became a fine game to guess each 
new sound he heard. 

“T should like to be a great warrior and hear 
many noises!” cried Maka, aloud, feeling really 
brave for the first time in his life. “Not even 
a loud noise should make me hide!” 

“Plump !’’? came a loud splash in front of 
him, from the mist-hidden center of the stream. 

Maka gave a leap backward toward his, friend, 
the Lantern. But the bold Lantetn*had not 
leaped. What was a sudden, loud splash to a 
brave warrior! Maka was ashamed to have 
jumped at the first sound that came after he 
had said those words. That loud splash was 
but the jumping of one of the red carp that 
swam in the water! 

And when next a quick, shrill, really start- 
ling sound came through the mist, the boy made 
himself stand without a quiver, as up toward 
the sky flew a large bird giving its harsh, wak- 
ing cry. The brave feeling came back to Maka. 
This time he had not been a coward! 

He saw that dawn was coming. Every min- 
ute the mist grew lighter. He could see the 
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ris leaves at his feet. He stooped to find 
he stalks which later would blossom. The 
ylossoms of his father’s favorite bronze-color 
<ind made Maka think of the heads of dragons. 
At that thought, his dreams of the night came 
nto his mind. But now he was so brave the 
jream dragons were nothing at all. 

Yes, there were the growing Iris stems 
oudded. 
lenly a thought came to him that made him 
smile. He could see the large stones along the 
-dge of the water. Some of these he brought 
(oo the Iris plants. Carefully and without 
yreaking the bud stalks, he laid them flat, and 
placed a stone upon each at a little distance 
velow the budding head. He knew that the 
oudding stalks would begin to grow up toward 
the light again, while the lower parts had to 
ié flat because of the stones. That would 
make a bend in the stems, so that when the 
suds opened, he could place the cut stalks in 
his father’s favorite low dish for flower-ar- 
rangements, and the Iris blossoms, instead of 
standing upright, would point their heads ocut- 
ward and look more than ever like little heads 
of dragons. 

It was light, indeed, by the time Maka had 
the stones all placed. Besides, the mist was 
becoming pinkish as the rising sun climbed the 
sky. At the moment the golden rays began to 
make the mist float off, Maka saw his father 
coming down the pathway. The house servant 
was bringing a tempting breakfast. 

More than ever like a brave warrior Maka felt 
after that early meal in the beautiful garden. 
The father said: 

“And what have you found, my son? Do you 
et fear dragons?” 

“T will show you,” replied Maka. “I have 
‘ound many things. Seven days from now, you 
shall see my dragons.” 

Exactly seven days later Maka set before his 
father the dragon arrangement in the low dish, 
te prove himself as brave as the very Lantern 
oI the Iris! 

(All rights reserved) 


The Girl at the Mill 


By Carrie Belle Boyden 

When I was a girl, I had the dearest old- 
fashioned Grandmother that you can imagine. 
She was plump and white-haired and liked to 
sit by the fire. That sort of a Grandmother 
is very rare in these days. She wore a black 
dress and a black silk apron and her little lace 
eap almost, but not quite, covered her wavy 
white hair. She loved to sit in her straight, 
high-backed rocking-chair and knit, and as she 
knitted and rocked she told us true stories of 
what happened when she was a young girl. 
This story of the “Girl at the Mill” was one 
of her favorites. 

When this country was new, Grandmother’s 
family lived in a log cabin near the river. 
Farther on down the river lived the miller 
and his wife. This mill with its big water 
wheel was very interesting to all the children 
Around there. They were always delighted 
when they were allowed to carry wheat to the 
mill to be ground into flour. They never be- 
came tired of watching the big wheel with 
buckets on the rim which filled with water as 
the wheel revolved, then emptied themselves as 
the wheel rose again to the upward side. It 
was the weight of these water-buckets which 
made the mill wheel turn. 

The miller and his wife had no children liv- 
ing at home, but a young girl named Molly, 
who was a neighbor’s daughter, often stayed 
with them and helped with the housework. 

One Sunday morning, the miller and his wife 
went to the little country church at the cor- 
ners, leaving Molly to look after things and 
cook the dinner. Although Molly was not very 
large nor very capable-looking, she was really 
1 fine little housekeeper and enjoyed getting up 
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a good Sunday dinner. Perhaps the miller 
might bring home a guest, Molly thought, so she 
pared apples for an apple dumpling, and sang 
as she pared. But her song stopped abruptly, 
for, without warning, she suddenly discovered 
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was startled. She knew that the miller was in 
the habit of keeping quite a large sum of 
money in the house, for this was an honest com- 
munity and very few travelers passed that way. 
Although wild animals and Indians were not 
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in the doorway a big rough-looking man. Molly uncommon, robbers and tramps were almost 
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unheard of. The people, law-abiding them- 
selves, had seldom been bothered by predatory 
wanderers, 

Although she was sick at heart at the ap- 
pearance of this stranger, she smiled bravely 
and wished him good morning. ‘If you wish to 
see the miller,” she said, “he will be back from 
chureh soon.” 

“T didn’t come to see the miller,” said the 
man curtly. “I’m short of money. I reckon 
the miller has some cash around here and I’ll 
thank you to hand it over.” 

“Tf he has,” answered Molly, “I do not know 
where it is.”’ She stood very straight but her 
voice trembled in spite of her effort for safe- 
control. 

“Hunt it up,’ answered the man, “and be 
quick about it. There is no time to lose.” As 
he spoke, he jerked out the drawers in the 
bureau which stood in the large old-fashioned 
kitchen. é 

Molly hesitated only an instant. “I think he 
hides his money-box at the mill,’ she said. 
Molly really did not know where the money was 
kept but she felt that she must keep the man 
from searching through the house. 

“Get out there and find it!’’ ordered the 
stranger gruffly. Molly fled to the mill. Her 
thoughts seemed to race faster than her feet. 
If only she could find a place to keep him pris- 
oner until the miller returned, but there were 
no locks on the mill doors. She gazed an in- 
stant at the big water wheel; then looked over 
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to a shelf where there was a tin box filled with 
papers. She did not know whether these were 
very valuable or not but there was no time 
to lose. The man was still prowling around 
the house but he might be at the mill any 
minute. Stepping to the shelf, she took the box 
and threw it into the mill wheel. It landed in 
one of the buckets. She hurried to the mill 
door and called: “I’ve found a box but I can- 
not get it.” The man appeared at the door. 
‘Where?’ he asked. 

“Tt is hidden in the mill-wheel bucket,” an- 
swered Molly, pointing to the box. Without a 
word, the man climbed out on to the wheel, and 
as soon as he reached the bucket, Molly flew to 
the big lever which released the mill wheel and 
dropped the bar. Before the man knew what 
was happening, the wheel started to revolve and 
the buckets filled with water. He was drenched 
to the skin, but that was not the worst. As the 
buckets came up again out of the water, they 
emptied themselves and the man had to cling 
to the sides of the bucket to save his life. 
Around he went again like a drowned rat and 
recovering his breath at the top, he cursed 
wildly and shouted, “Stop the wheel! I’m 
drowning!”’ But the mill wheel went on its 
rounds, plunging him again and again in the 


water. Spitting and gasping, he implored once 
more: ‘Let me out, girl. Never mind the 
money!” But Molly never minded his wild, 


sputtering cries and the mill wheel went round 
and round and round again. 
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Meanwhile, the miller and his wife were 
worshiping a short distance away in the little 
church. No sound broke the silence except the 
minister’s voice: ‘Finally brethren—’ But 
the miller’s wife lifted her head and listened 
intently. Across the quiet Sabbath calm broke 
the sound of the mill wheel—swash, swash, 
swash, swash! The miller rose hastily from his 


‘seat, ran to the door and down the road as fast 


as he could go. Hot after him came’the miller’s 
wife, with her skirts held high out of the dust 
and her bonnet on one side. The minister pro- 
nounced a hasty benediction and the whole con- 
gregation hustled out of the church and down 
the road to the mill. The mill wheel was going 
on Sunday! Something dreadful must have 
happened! 

The miller reached the scene first. In the 
doorway of the mill stood white-faced Molly, 
with a prayer on her lips that God would send 
the miller before the stranger dropped off into 
the mill pond. Her prayer was answered. 
Hanging to the bucket of the mill wheel, 
around and around and around again .rode a 
dark, bedraggled object. The millér*\stopped 
the wheel and the man was helped out. He was 
helped into the minister’s buggy and carried to 
a cell in the town hail to rest and recuperate 
from his lengthy bath in the bucket of the 
mill wheel. 

The box of papers in the mill wheel bucket 
was lost, but as they were only unpaid bills and 
the community’ was honest, the miller was 
troubled not at all about them. And as for the 
brave little housemaid Molly, she became a 
member of the miller’s family from that time 
on. Indeed, the miller was so grateful to her 
that he sent for his son, Tom, who was study- 
ing to be a doctor. And what he said to Tom 
about the quick wit of the little maid Molly 
was never told outside the family. But a few 
months later, the Girl at the Mill became the 
miller’s own daughter by becoming the wife of 
the miller’s son, Tom. 


Prayer at the End of Day 
By Isabel Fiske Conant 


I thank thee, Lord, 

For this today, divine; 

Thou hast taken kind care 
Of me and mine. 

We have gone safely out and in 
And thou hast drawn 
Curtains of darkness round us 
Until the dawn. 

My soul to thee, dear Lord, 

I now commend; 

Into thy holy care, 

Till the night end. 


I thank thee, too, dear Lord, 
For day that comes again. 
In the name of the Father and the Son 
And the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

New York City. 

(From a prayer of her great-grandmother, 
Sarah Stow Howe, Sept. 8, 1816.) 


Genius is its own reward: for a man’s best 
qualities must necessarily benefit himself. “He 
who is born with a talent, for a talent, finds in 
it his happiest existence,” says Goethe. If we 
look up to a great man of the past, we do not 
say, “How happy he is to be still admired by 
all of us’; but “How happy he must have been 
in the direct enjoyment of a mind whose traces 
continue to delight mankind for centuries.” 
Not fame itself is of value, but that wherewith 
it is acquired; and in the begetting of im- 
mortal children lies the real enjoyment.— 
Schopenhauer. ; 
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News of the Churches 


Young People’s Conference 
at New Iberia, La. 


Despite the recent flood which caused great 
levastation, suffering and hardship to the 
seople of the section, 93 persons registered at 
he fifth annual gathering of the Louisiana- 
(exas Congregational young people’s confer- 
nee (Colored) held at New Iberia, La., July 
11, 

This conference is rather noted for its slo- 
‘ans and the one selected for this year was: 
‘Others—Not what we gain, but what we give, 
neasures the worth of the life we live.” The 
pirit of the slogan was evident in the minds 
£ both speakers and young people throughout 
he entire gathering from the opening message 
yy Chaplain Herod to the closing sermon by 
ir. Bender. 

The speakers brought real inspiration in their 
ddresses from the message on ‘Social Service 
Vork” by Supt. H. H. Dunn of New Orleans; 
‘What Are You Doing with the Four Extra 
Tours’ and “The Five Smooth Stones” by 
fey. T. A. Stubbins of Jennings; “The Mean- 
ng of the Hymns We Sing” by Mrs. A. F. 
tess of Beaumont, Tex.; ‘Missionary Work in 
Murkey” by Rey. P. F. Bobb of Fort Worth, 
Tex.; to the two illuminating addresses on 
‘The Meaning of the Merger and How It Is 
29 Work in Our Churches” by Rey. John 
stapleton of Washington, D. C. 

A fine faculty had been brought together and 
‘ald the interested attention of the young 
eople in study for the morning hours while 
he afternoons were given over to recreation. 
astructions in the following subjects were given 
aily to full classes by the instructors: physi- 
al culture, Mr. Leon Spottswood; recreation 
nd D. V. B. S., Miss Eleanor Hithe and Mrs. 
3. I. Williams; music, Mrs. Julia Bender; 
sible study, Rev. William L. Cash; home mis- 
ions, Mrs. A. R. Spottswood ; foreign missions, 
tey. C. F. Graham; denominational history, 
fey. H. §. Barnwell; applied Christianity, 
tev. M. Williams; religious education, Rev. 
\. KY’. Hess; and story telling, Miss Naomi G. 
anders. 

Saturday afternoon a picnic was given and 
aturday night was turned over to “Stunt 
ight’? with a fine array of facetious, rollicking, 
1usical, and dramatic talent. 

On Sunday morning at 6.30 o’clock the junior 
jommunion service was held under the direc- 
ion of Chaplain J. A. Herod and Deacon J. 
rawford. Two young men, Messrs. Malvin 
soberts and Arthur Robinson, acted as dea- 
ons, while two young women, Misses Lydia 
ictor and Lizzie Lee, served as deaconesses in 
reparation of the table. The attendance was 
irge at this early hour and the services 
ere impressive. The conference sermon was 
reached by Rey. John Stapleton, regional sec- 
tary, on the subject: “The Spirit of Christ 
onquering the World.’ On account of the 
udden illness of Rev. R. V. Sims, who has 
een pastor for 30 years of St. Paul Congre- 
ational Church where the services were held, 
1e closing sermon was given by Rev. W. A. 
ender of La Fayette. The offering at the 
osing session was for the McDowell Home at 
alangue Mission, West Africa, and the young 
20ple contributed both in pledges and cash $3 
ward this project. Before giving his final 
ords, Director Phillips presented certificates 
. about 30 persons who had completed the re- 
1ired course. 

For the management and success of the con- 
rence, great credit is due Rey. BH. H. Phil- 
os, founder and director, who was ably as- 
sted by Mr. John Crawford, assistant director ; 
iss H. Hithe, registrar; Mrs. W. H. Phillips 
1d Mrs. A. R. Spottswood, matrons; Mrs. 


Charles I. Williams, girls’ advisor; and others, 

Two important resolutions were adopted by 
the conference, one commending Director B. H. 
Phillips not only for his untiring efforts in or- 
ganizing this conference, but also for his 
inauguration and leadership in a movement 
launched a little over a year ago, which resulted 
in the purchase by the Louisiana Congrega- 
tional Church Conference of a tract of nine 
acres of land located about four miles from New 
Iberia for a young people’s summer camp. The 
other was one recommending that this new 
camp be named “Kamp Knighton’ in honor 
of Dr. W. Knighton Bloom, who has mani- 
fested from the first so much interest and ren- 
dered so much substantial aid towards the es- 
tablishment of a permanent summer conference 
for our group in the South. The plan is to 
erect in the near future on this plot of ground 
two two-story dormitories, one for the young 
women and the other for the young men; the 
first story of the one will contain ample dining- 
room and kitchen facilities and the first story of 
the other will contain the recitation rooms and 
the chapel. 


Montana Church Has Part in 


Three-Day Celebration 

When the Fourth of July falls on a Sunday 
in the West, patriotism rather than religion 
generally gets the emphasis, but a change was 
observed this year at Billings, Mont., in a three- 
day celebration, commemorating the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the city. The First Congrega- 
tional Church was established the same year 
as the town. Instead of ignoring it, the city 
fathers requested and later urged the church to 
take over the Sunday program. 

Regular morning services were held in all 
the churches and in the afternoon the new 
Deaconess Hospital was dedicated. At five 
o’clock ground was broken for the parish house 
of First Church. Officers and members of the 
church and ministers of the vicinity spoke 
briefly, and then ‘‘Big Bill’ Hart of movie fame 
climaxed the occasion in fitting fashion. In a 
simple, ‘unaffected speech, as brief as pointed, 
with humor mingled with reverence, he told 
of the place prayer had in his life, beginning 
with his mother’s bedtime petition and then of 
an Indian mountaintop morning prayer he had 
heard when a boy. He gave it in the native 
tongue and then translated it. The hundreds 
of auditors were touched with his many tender 
confessions. 

At eight o’clock the anniversary ceremony 
was elaborated with an extended program at 
the fairgrounds where thousands were gathered. 
The augmented Pilgrim Chorus, led by Dean 
Ward of the ‘Poly’? Conservatory, rendered a 
series of musical numbers. Director Lewis T. 
Haton, one of the founders of the Polytechnic 
Institute, gave the historical address and Con- 
gressman Scott Leavitt, of the First Church, 
Great Falls, brought greetings from Washing- 
ton and Montana. This, as the earlier service, 
was planned and presided over by the versatile 
pastor, Rev. Raymond B. Walker, who has 
come to be one of the leaders in all civic and 
religious events in Billings. A flaming picture 
of the new church, outlined in fireworks, 
brought to an end the day’s program. 

The following day, the first locomotive used 
on the Northern Pacific steamed into town, and 
old-fashioned cowboys, led by the movie hero, 
‘held up” the train, roping the engine and drag- 
ging it down the track. Later in the day ‘The 
Range Rider of the Yellowstone,” a bronze 
group of horse and man, dismounted, was un- 
veiled on the rimrocks overlooking the city. It 
is the gift of William S. Hart, who, again 
with R. B. Walker and other citizens, partici- 
pated in an appropriate ceremony of celebration. 
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Harry C, BENTLEY 


Suggestions to 


Young Men 


ANY young men make the mistake of 
entering business without proper prep- 
aration. They hope to rise to an ex- 
ecutive position by the apprenticeship 
method without realizing that it is too long, too 
old, too irksome. They are out of step with the 
trend in business today. The best opportunities 
in business are for specialists—for men qualified 
to do some one thing particularly well. 
{The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance 
is the largest professional school of college grade 
in the world devoted exclusively to training men 
for specialized positions in accounting and finance. 
Its graduates are employed as office managers, cost 
accountants, auditors, comptrollers, credit man- 
agers, treasurers, and public acccountants. 


Outstanding Features 


@Men only are admitted. 
@Resident courses only. 


@Two years are required to complete our train- 
ing. 

@Preference is given to our graduates by large 
business corporations and public accounting 
firms because of the reputation this school has 
for turning out exceptionally well trained men. 
To be Bentley-trained carries prestige. 

@Our instructors are cordial, enthusiastic, inspi- 
rational, capable men. 

QOur students are earnest, ambitious, and seri- 
ous-minded, and a fine spirit of mutual service 
permeates our classes. 

QThis is a professional school of dignity and high 
standards, and one of the things which has con- 
tributed very largely to its remarkable success 
is the humanizing influence in our relations with 
students. 

QWe are particularly interested in enrolling the 
clean-cut, upstanding type of young men. Busi- 
ness men and public accounting firms place great 
emphasis on personality as well as technical fit- 
ness. 

@Many of the presidents and most of the treas- 
urers of business corporations are products of 
the accounting department; for, in this depart- 
ment, one has an opportunity to become familiar 
with all the activities of a business. 

QFit yourself to become a specialist. Learn to 
do some one thing well and you will find a ready 
market for your services, provided you possess 
the other success attributes—chief among which 
are character and personality. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL MEN 


{Send for a copy of “Career Planning.” It is free 
and will interest you. Also state if you would like 
a copy of our catalog. 

Hl. G. Benrupy, ©. PsA.) President, 


The Bentley School 


of Accounting and Finance 
921 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Notable Achievements in Sacra- 


mento, Cal. 

When Rey. Harley H. Gill, pastor of Pioneer 
Memorial Church (First Congregational) in 
Sacramento, Cal., was honored recently by 
Pacific School of Religion by the conferring 
upon him of the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
it was partially in recognition of his general 
qualities and record as a minister and partially 
in tribute to the specific achievements under 
his leadership in the historic Californian church 
which he is now serving. 

Though no pastor can lead without the co- 
operation of his people, what has been accom- 
plished during Dr. Gill’s pastorate in Sac- 
ramento has been remarkable. The fine new 
church building, some conception of which is 
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conveyed by the illustrations in this issue, is 
as much a symbol, as a result, of the quickened 
church life of this community. 

Four years ago this church had a resident 
membership of about 175. There were just 100 
paying members. They had sold a _ building 
which had been constantly in use for 69 years 
for the net sum of $32,000. They had almost 
no resources and were discouraged, almost ready 
to quit. The membership is now 450 and the 
Sunday school over 300. The fine new building 
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has been erected on the most beautiful site in 
Sacramento, directly across from Sutter’s Fort, 
which is a state-maintained park. The total 
cost of lot, building and furnishings was more 
than $186,000, and a conservative valuation of 
the property is at least $20,000 more. The 
building is not all paid for, but the church has 
turned the corner and is now on a solid footing 
and reducing the debt each month. The budget 
for current expense has been multiplied by two- 
and-one-half, as has also the sum given to the 
apportionment. 

Few pages in Congregational history are more 
thrilling than the story of early beginnings in 
California. It is with deep satisfaction that 
one sees the powerful revival of churches that 
were founded in evangelical faith, enthusiasm, 
and sacrifice. 


. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Announce Plans for Fall Institute 

The First Church of West Boylston, Mass., 
has just announced an eight-week religious in- 
stitute to be held on Wednesday evenings from 
September 28 to November 16. The meetings 
will open at 7.30 with songs and devotions, fol- 
lowed by group meetings at 7.45, with a clos- 
ing service at 8.30. Four courses of study are 
to be offered: “The Making of the New Testa- 
ment,” to be taught by the pastor, Rev. Matthew 


A. Vance; “Life’s Moral Problems,” led by 
Mr. Charles E. Burbank; “The Christian 
Challenge to Youth,” led by Mr. James A. 


Cook; and “The World’s Challenge to Chris- 
tianity,” led by Miss Edith Gates. An attrac- 
tive little folder entitled ‘““A New Venture in 
Religious Education” and an enrollment blank 
are being used to advertise the institute and a 
large attendance is expected. 


Church Building Damaged by Tornado 


The attractive church edifice at Rehoboth, 
Mass., was partially damaged Sunday evening, 
July 31, by a terrific storm which swept 


through the center of the town, leaving injury 
and death in its wake. The young people’s 
society was holding a service at 7.30 and the 
members were naturally greatly alarmed as the 
tornado lifted the former horse-sheds, now 
motor garages, and hurled them from the 


ehurch yard. The spire of the meetinghouse 
was also badly twisted. The building, erected 
in 1839, contains some remarkable stained 
glass windows, memorials of Cornelius Bliss, 
which it is understood were not damaged. 


Will Enter Yale Divinity School 

Rev. E. C. Field, for the past year minister 
at Robbinston, Me., has resigned to enter Yale 
Divinity School as advanced student, with pos- 
sibly a near-by small pastorate. The residence 
at Robbinston has been filled with worthwhile 
achievement, in which the church has had the 
fullest co-operation of Mrs. Field, who was 
with him a graduate of B. U. School of Reli- 
gious Education and Social Service. Through 
their pastoral care and influence a church 
which has ministered in part time only will now 
remain permanently open and be financially 
able to call and hold a pastor. A renovated 
parsonage will be ready for a new minister in 
September, with an adjoining lot, lately ac- 
quired, for a community house. An electric 
lighting plant has been erected. The salary 
has been much increased over any previous 
year. These are among the material and spir- 
itual gains. Indicative of Mr. Field’s current 
interests was the evening service of July 24, 
when he presented in story and slides “The 
King of Kings,” now running in the greater 
moving picture centers. 


Centennial at Burlington, Maine 

June 29 and 380 were eventful days for the 
little town of Burlington, Me., for they were 
devoted to a fitting observance of the centennial 
of the Burlington Congregational Church. 

Many former residents of the little town were 
present, and a goodly number of ministers who 
had preached there in the past came back for 
this happy occasion. Rev. F. BE. Emrich of 
Boston, who preached in Burlington 56 years 
ago, when a student in the Seminary, was the 
oldest of these in years, but not in heart. He 
spoke on both days and was listened to with 
deep appreciation. Other visitors included 
Rey. Paris Miller, now of Henniker, N. H.; 
Rey. and Mrs. T. H. Sargent and son of New- 
castle; Rey. C. L. Rideout of Milford; and 
Francis Bate of Winthrop. 

This church is in a small town 10 miles from 
the railroad, but in a beautiful country. At 
present the church has only student pastors 
for the summer, but faithful workers keep 
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the Sunday school open nine months of the 
year. The church building has been repaired 
and beautified within the past few years, and 
the parsonage home, near-by, is very attractive. 

Mr. Howell, the student from Newton Semi- 
nary, who with his wife is serving these people 
this summer, felt that a great impetus had been 
given his work by this noteworthy centennial 
observance. 


Accepts Call to North Reading, Mass. 

Rey. G. H. Coffin, Jr., has resigned his pas- 
torate with the Federated Church of Greenland, 
N. H., to accept a call to North Reading, Mass., 
beginning September 1. He went to Greenland 
two years ago from Plymouth, Ct. Previously 
he had served the Shelburne and Medfield 
churches in Massachusetts. He will succeed 
Rey. J. H. Jones, now teaching in Eureka, Kan. 


Choose Church Eighty-Five Miles 
from: Railroad 

The appeal of the frontier has not lost its 
force. When told of several fields open in the 
state of Montana, Rev. A. D. Weage and his 
wife of Albany, Ore., chose the one at Broadus, 
85 miles from the nearest railroad. Both of 
them, college graduates with advanced degrees, 
are equipped to do a fine work in a county of 
more than 3,000 square miles with but one 
other Protestant church (at Coalwood, 30 miles 
away). From the cabins of these frontier 
regions are coming some staunch young people 
to the Billings Polytechnic in training for life 
service. 


Service of Licensure at Minneapolis 

The Minneapolis Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches met in special session, July 12, 
m Pilgrim Church, for the licensure of Richard 
©. Murray and Charles G. Christiansen, prod- 
acts of Pilgrim Church. Both are graduates of 
the State University of Minnesota. Mr. Mur- 
ray will enter Chicago Theological Seminary 
this fall, and Mr. Christiansen, Yale Divinity 
Sehool. Both are supplying pulpits this 
summer. 
The service in connection with their licensure 


was most impressive. Rev. A. D. Brokaw, 
moderator of the Minneapolis Association, 
presided. Dr. J. P. Miller, Twin City super- 


intendent, who was pastor to the young men 
when they were pupils in the primary and 
junior departments of the Sunday school, 
preached an appropriate sermon on “Calling 
Out the Called.” Rev. George P. Merrill made 
the prayer of consecration. Other ministers 
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taking part in the service were Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Yaggy, J. EB. Ball, and C. E. Ames. Both 
are exceptionally promising young men, just 
past their 21st birthdays. 


Nebraska Church Remodels Building 

First Church, Crawford, Neb., a year ago en- 
larged its basement to the full size of the 
church and installed new pews. A contract has 
now been let for a new pipe organ which is to 
be ready for use some time in September. The 
choir loft and pulpit platform are to be en- 
tirely remodeled. During the two years of the 
present pastorate 43 new members have been 
received. Rev. W. H. Guest, the pastor, re- 
cently bore the official greetings of the church 
to President Coolidge and at the same time 
gave the invitation of Crawford to the Presi- 
dent to visit the Tri-State Fair on one of its 
days. 


Olivet Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

During the first year of the pastorate of Rev. 
BH. W. Foster the church has made remarkable 
progress. The Sunday morning audiences have 
taxed the capacity of the auditorium. During 
the Easter season 57 new members were received 
into fellowship. 

The young people of the Christian Hndeavor 
society have had a most successful year; the 
various divisions of the woman’s organization 
have been working hard and in delightful har- 
mony. Several special occasions have featured 
the work of the men’s club under the able direc- 
tion of Dr. W. A. Grey, and a constantly grow- 
ing adult class has been led by able speakers 
and Christian workers. The Sunday school, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Scouts are all coming up. 
A new organization of the young business 
women of the church has been ushered in and 
bids fair to become a significant factor in the 
church life. 

The entire morale of the church is awaken- 
ing to such extent that Rev. G. R. Wells of 
Hamline University has been called to serve 
as associate pastor for next year to assist in 
the growing and enlarging responsibilities of 
the administration. On January 18, 1928, the 
church celebrates its 40th anniversary. Mr. 
Foster preaches a liberal, ethical and spiritual 
gospel, and his effective ministry and pastoral 
service are productive of results. 
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Calls 
ALLARD, A. L., Central Lake, Mich., to Whitehall. 
Accepts. 
BAUMANN, G. B., Immanuel, Dubuque, Ia., to Trey- 
nor. Accepts. 


Breep, N. J., Hayward, Cal., 

COSAND, R. L., Butte, Neb., 
work. 

MACNEIL, DONALD, Doty, Wash., 
Accepts to begin Sept. 15. 


to Petaluma. Accepts. 
to Shoshoni, Wyo. At 


to Beaverton, Ore. 


Resignations 
BAKER, W. B., Greenville, N. H. Effective Sept. 1. 
Fievp, WH. X., Robbinston, Me., to attend Yale Di- 
vinity School. . 
HASTINGS, Horacn, Shandon, O. Hffective Oct. 1. 
McCrnmapy, H. §., Plymouth, Oakland, Cal. 


Ordinations 
Townn, H. R., 0., First, Portland, N. Y. Sermon 
by Rev. R. G. Armstrong; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. A. K. Blaze, HB. P. Armstrong, A. C. 
Elliott, William MacLeod, George Wilson, W. O. 
Towne, and H. R. Towne. 


Events to Come 


ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CoNn- 
FPRENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 6-20. 


State Conferences 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
GEORGIA (White), Barnesyille, Noy. 1-3. 
GEORGIA (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 
‘WISCONSIN, Fond du Lae, Oct. 3-6. 
WYOMING, Douglas, Oct. 4-6. 
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Northfield Summer Conferences 


MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTH, 
Aug. 15-22, 

BIBL STuDInS AT THN NORTHFIELD HoreEn, July 
16-Sept. 2. 


Deaths 


ABBIH J. HUTCHINSON 


Abbie J. Hutchinson, widow of the late Alfred 
Hutchinson, died at Danvers, Mass., Aug. 2, 1927, 
in her 84th year. 


A Church School Book of 


Prayer and Praise 


Worship Services for Use of 
Junior and Senior Pupils 


By REV. MAURICE CLARKE 


With Preface by REV. JOHN W.SUTER, JR. 


“This book contains eight orders of service 
for worship, adapted for use with junior and 
senior pupils in the Church school. In the 
preface, Mr. Suter commends the work be- 
eause it has the two ‘most important essen- 
tials in a service of worship,’ reverence and 
reality. We agree with this statement and 


most heartily commend the book to those who 
wish to dignify and enrich the worship of the 
Sunday school, something that is all too sadly 
needed.”’—The Congregationalist. 2 
Paper, 60 cts., Cloth, 80 cts. 
Postage about 6 cts. 


Morehouse Publishing Co., 


1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A New Service for Rally Day 


GLAD RALLY DAY 


This service is com- 
plete with Scripture read- 
Ing, new songs, recita- 
tions, etc. A special 
page is included for the 
Pnmary division. Sure 
to please and certain to 
inspire all who take part 
as well as those who lis- 
ten. Asample free to Pas- 
tor or Superintendent. 


$6.00 a hundred 
$3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen; single copies, 7 cents each 


Send for Illustrated Circular of ee Day Supplies 


Sine 
a Complete Service 
of cea Song Recitation 


RALLY DAY 


DE ARMOND 
wusic ey 


RITTER & NOLTE 


1701-1703 Chestnut Sirest: Philadelphia: Pa. 


Masonte Codttton 


OF THE BIBLE 
Price $3.75 
Send for particulars or see it at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


A practical and easy method of 
gaining the willing attendance 
of young people and children 
at the preaching service. 
Writr For [NFORMATION 


GO-TO-CHURCH BAND 


10 Summer Street Worcester, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time vallowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in afalation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City : 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 

Associate Moderator, Hon. William BE. Sweet 

Secretary, Rey. Charles HE. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 

Serra Executive Committee, Judge John H. 
erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 


Fund and other trusts aggregating approximatel 
$5,000,000. aoe ecieat E 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
Pe and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s i i 

Rove williew Sheard 3 eee 


Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the adm 


ri inistration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 


economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment top be- 
povolent Co maar aps For literature and in- 
mation address e Commissi issi 
the above address, or at: odie tT ange 
19 Soueh La pelle Se Chicago, Ill, 
ev. Howe . Davies, Regi 2 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Maen wok pee? 


_ Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regio: 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, ieaeees Bocnctary 


Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, William Knowles C 
Secretary, William §. Beard Stee 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers wi 
, lawye with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
fie ions we missionary Boards, state con- 

acl extensio ieti 
A Sees et y sion societies, and the local 
Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
waa se cone uonal gifts on which annuities are 
ins of insurance, and th i 

for Public Uses. a are a 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. 


5: Fagle 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. nao 
This Commission serves as a 


3 co-ordinatin 
agency in the work of evangelism and the ae 


ture of devotional life among the churches, 


For literature and additional informatio r 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. ae 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissi ; 
fonitio Chater Sions should be addressed 


Commission on énter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rey. H. C. Ide, 


700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K. Sanders, 


Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass, 


Commission on International Relafions 
Ohairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Rev. A, E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
, Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. . 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 


Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 

Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rey. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam HE. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 

Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel BH. Emerson, Rev. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 

Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 

Candidate Secretary, Rey. William H. McCance 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 

TCR ESS. and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 

Meeken 


Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 
and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston ; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Hlizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago ; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
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EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Including: : 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society 


The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

James Robert Smith, 

Chureh Building Secretary 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 

Secretaries, Woman’s Department 

Leete, 
Hditorial and Field Secretary 

Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 

19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Departments: 

City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 

Foreign-speaking : 

Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 

Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 


Rev. 
Rey. 


Rey. 


Rev. William W. 
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Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 


These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist. in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


pa yc ro SC ng ie Tae te Be 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
ee eT hte, oe Alumni Secretary 
5 ite, F € 
pas 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

W. T. Boult, Treasurer : 

Rey. Alfred Lawless, Supt. Southern Church Work 

195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 

Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 

14 Beacon St., Boston 

Educational and church work in the South 

among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 

among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
Rev. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Hducation 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Hlementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rev. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Denominational Religious Hducation 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
Jobn R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Directs 
Program 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Ma&assachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BoaRD OF MINISTHRIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, alse 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. EB. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCInTY 
or MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel 8S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
celys legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations. 
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-Churches of New England 


Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


-St., Boston, and at Vine- 


August 18, 1927 


| American Congregational 
- Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
, Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
, Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Reorganized 


Incorporated 
1829 1922 


Boston 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 


aor aN 


in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 


SS : 
yard Haven, and Reading 

Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 


Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore EH. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
“Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Hxec. 


Com., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational Heuse. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


and its suburbs. Samuel sher, Pres.; C. E. 
Se Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tu FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
-Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
‘tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
‘Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIBTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
‘tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
-and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
¢ lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American. undenominational interna- 
‘tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
‘from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GEORGE 
Srpnpy Weester, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


‘Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
Maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. : 

Horach G. WHLLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Charles Burt Sumner 


(Continued from page 211) 
sources of individual and organized benevolence. 
Thé charm of his own personality paved the 
way for the presentation of the claims of the 
growing institution. 

In his judgment of men, which was unerring, 
Dr. Sumner performed a large service for the 
college in matters of personnel. Jt wag not 
money only that he sought on his many long 
toilsome trans-continental trips for the college, 
and money was not the greatest thing which 
he was successful in securing. To him in- 
directly the college owes the most brilliant one 
of its several administrations. 

Dr. Sumner’s official connection with Pomona 
College was continuous from the day of its 
founding until the time of his death. With 
slight interruptions, when he served in other 
capacities, he was a member of the board of 
trustees and the secretary of the board. For 
some time he served as financial secretary, and 
for three years before the coming of the first 
president he was the recognized executive officer 
of the board of trustees. For seven years he 
served also as professor of Biblical literature. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. which was 
conferred upon Dr. Sumner in 1910 by Pomona 
College recognized thereby his services not only 
as an educator by reason of his long connec- 
tion with the college, but also as a builder of 
the great commonwealth to whose every interest 
he had been keenly alive. 

Unselfish devotion to his church, his college, 
and his state, marked every act of his long, 
eventful career. 


New Style Lullaby 
Hush-a-by, baby, pretty one sleep, 
Daddy’s gone golfing to win the club sweep, 
If he plays nicely—I hope that he will— 
Mother will show him her dressmaker’s bill. 


Hush-a-by, baby, safe in your cot, 

Daddy’s come home and his temper is hot; 

Cuddle down closer, baby of mine, 

Daddy went round in a hundred and nine, 
—Boston “Transcript.” 


Plumber: ‘I’ve come to fix that old tub in 
the kitchen.” 
Youngster: “Mamma, here’s the doctor to see 


the cook.’’—Oynice. 


,Customer: “Gimme a ticket for Hartford.” 

Agent: “Here you are. Change at Spring- 
field.” 

Customer: ‘No you don’t, I'll take my change 
now.’’—Clipped. 


Diner: “Say, what kind of soup is this?” 

Waiter: “Why, chicken, sir.” 

Diner: “I don’t find any chicken in it.” 

Waiter: “Well, you wouldn’t expect to find 
any horse in horse radish, would you?’—The 
Southern Congregationalist. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William MJllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Hlbert A. Harvey, Treasurer. 
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What One Man Has Done 


Here is an inspiring suggestion for those who would like to extend and multiply 
the good influence of The Congregationalist. 


One of our many loyal readers, who modestly prefers not to have his name pub- 
lished, has subscribed and paid for the paper a full year for a dozen persons in his . 
church who have not been receiving it before. : 


This good man is 85 years old. He and his father have taken The Congregationalist 
for 60 years. His church record shows that he has been church treasurer 39 years, 
deacon 25 years, also historian, Sunday School teacher and superintendent. He re- 
signed from all in his 85th year. His wife was a Sunday School teacher continuously 
for 50 years, besides doing a great deal of other church, benevolent and city work. 


What splendid records! 


This is what our friend writes about the gift subscriptions : 


“Inspired by your request that copies of your paper be sent to non-sub- 
scribers, worthy retired ministers, or to laymen and their families, I took the 
liberty of sending through our club the names and addresses of a dozen persons, 
mostly church members whom we did not think were subscribers, some, those 
who had recently joined our church, to thus inform and encourage them in the 
Christian life. I hope and believe it must do good. I believe, too, in this as 
one good way of maintaining our faith in our denomination, and supporting 
the efforts in that direction through our best paper—The Congregationalist. 


“T have not heard from any recipient, for they do not know, and I do not 
care to have them learn, who it was. I write this thinking perhaps many 
others may follow the example.” 


Let the good work go on! 
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By GEORGE W, MEAD 


What Do We Mean by “Labor”? 
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YOU 

Still Have the Privilege 
of Helping 

The American Board 


In one of the most critical yet promising situations 
it has ever faced 


| Rees awakening of China to national consciousness and responsibility, 
which has commanded the attention of the world, inaugurates a new 
and glorious era in mission work. The Chinese Church is rising in its 
strength. Our long entertained ideals are being realized. But far-reaching 
adjustments must be made and war conditions for a time entail heavy addi- 
tional expense. Will you show your faith, loyalty and gratitude by making 
an extra gift before September 8, when the fiscal year closes? A discouraging 
deficit threatens the Board at the very time when the Nations beckon us on. 


FIVE FACTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


1. The old debt of $213,000 has been wiped out, largely through 
the generosity of 65 friends of the Board. The rest of usa mighty 
host—must see to it that no new debt is incurred on the present year. 


2. Twenty-one hundred and one loyal friends have already sent 
their checks, totaling $81,546.60. An equal number should be heard 
from by September 8th. 

3. The budget adopted at the beginning of the year was smaller 
than before. The Board is following a policy of strict economy. 

4. The increased cost by reason of war conditions in China 
could not have been foreseen. 


5. Our nation is in the midst of great prosperity. The Congrega- 
tional churches cannot afford to have it said that the American Board 


was forced into debt at such a time. 
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YOU STILL HAVE A CHANCE TO HELP 


Send checks to Frederick A. Gaskins, Treasurer of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


The Moderator’s Prayer 


O GOD, our fathers’ God, our Rock, our Fortress, and 
our Deliverer, Commander, and Comrade in the pil- 
grim way of thy people, we bow reverently before thee 
at this moment and pray for thy benediction in the delib- 
erations of this Council. Help us in patience and un- 
failing fraternal courtesy to express our opinions and 
register our decisions for thy greater glory and the final 
good of thy Kingdom. In any conflict of judgment give 
to each of us loyalty to our own convictions, respect and 
tolerance for those of others, and faith in the leadership 
of the Holy Spirit to the final issue of our debate. In 
thy love and wisdom lead all our people into new vision 
and larger service as the influence of this Council shall 
spread throughout the world. Renew the passion of the 
early lovers of Jesus in all our hearts. Enable us to dis- 
cern that which is of supreme moment in these days of 
uncertainty and strain; and then unite us in a new 
dedication to the holy endeavor of the life that is defined 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. When we shall go our separate 
ways and take up again the old tasks, may we feel the 
everlasting arms beneath us in support, and sense the 
near presence of Christ with fresh vividness and power. 
Our prayer is in the name and faith of Jesus our Savior 
and Lord. Amen. 
Prayer by Dr. Ozora 8S. Davis, immediately 
following his election as Moderator, at the 
Congregational National Council at Omaha. 


A Prayer for the Fellowship 
HEN the election of Dr. Davis as Moderator was 
announced, at Omaha, last May, and the new Moder- 
ator was led to the platform, he made, extemporaneously, 
one of the most beautiful prayers, in appropriateness of 


thought and words, in which we have ever heard the as- 


pirations of a gathering expressed to God. The Editor 
sought to record it, but failing to transcribe it rapidly 
enough to catch all of its phrasing, he applied to Dr. 
Davis for the text of it. Dr. Davis found it impossible 
at the time to recall the words, and the pressure of the 
Council period did not conduce to the quickening of his 
memory. Now, some time afterward, his memory has re- 
acted, and Dr. Davis has sent to The Congregationalist 


the prayer published above, saying, “As nearly as I can 
possibly reproduce from memory words which were born 
of the occasion the enclosed is the prayer at the opening 
of the National Council at Omaha.” 


The Congregational Churches in Social Action 

HERE is nothing more firmly held among us than the 

conviction that wherever there is social strain, 
there the Church must be with a ministry of interpre- 
tation and reconciliation. It is not by accident that the 
high points of recent National Councils should be set 
by the discussion of social issues. Our churches are con- 
cerned for industrial justice, international good will, 
fair play between races. We hold these questions to 
be fundamentally religious, and always the Church’s 
business. 

The Congregational churches have an agency for ex- 
pressing their social concern nationally in the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations. This department during its 
fourteen years of existence has been under the leader- 
ship of Henry A. Atkinson, Arthur E. Holt, and Hubert 
C. Herring. Working with the National Council’s Com- 
mission on Social Relations, with which for all practical 
purposes it serves as one agency, this department has 
served the churches in the gathering and broadcasting 
of information on social issues. Its executive leaders 
have in informal fashion served to relate the denomina- 
tion to outstanding groups in the industrial and inter- 
national field. Through industrial seminars and confer- 
ences, groups of ministers and laymen have studied the 
issues which underlie unrest. Two seminars for the study 
of relations with Mexico have been conducted with 
marked success. Material is furnished the churches for 
use in preparing programs upon social issues. 


Profanity and Slipknots 


O doubt we ought to welcome the announcement from 

Los Angeles, made through Dr. C. C. McLean, father 
of Douglas McLean, the actor, and Chairman of the Stage 
and Screen Committee of the United Church Brother- 
hoods of Los Angeles, that twenty of the largest motion 
picture producing units in the world have unanimously 
adopted a resolution pledging themselves to omit all 
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profanity from future motion pictures. The producers 
who comprise the Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, Inc., which is under the direction of Will H. Hays, 
have also pledged themselves to omit all profanity and 
ridicule of the clergy, all ridicule of religion, all sneers 
at the Constitution of the United States and the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. These producers also pledged them- 
selves to eliminate any and all salacious billboard ad- 
vertising in their publicity programs. 

Probably our occasional visits to the movies are 
altogether too infrequent to warrant comprehensive or 
intelligent criticism, but these infrequent observations of 
the screen productions almost invariably suggest that 
the real trouble with the movies lies deeper than skin- 
deep censorships and these superficial improvements 
would indicate. We trust that in saying this we shall 
not be thought of as undervaluing steps in the right 
direction or as disregarding the importance of straws 
which show the way the wind is blowing. Almost in- 
evitably, however, we recall in this connection a story 
told by Bart Kennedy in his book A Man Adrift. He tells 
how in a storm at sea a fellow seaman was horribly 
shocked at his profanity, but how this fellow seaman of 
devout professions during that same storm had tied 
loosely a knot upon which men’s lives depended. 

Of course, the obvious rejoinder to this is that slip- 
knots are not all tied by men of devout pretensions— 
that in the main the man who is scrupulously careful 
about his words—if his care be honest and sincere—will 
be equally careful about his knots. But at sea knots— 
and not profanity—are the main thing, and in the movies 
there are matters that lie deeper than any of the things 
specified. 

It will be a gain if profanity is to be eliminated 
from the screen, and with prohibition eliminated as a 
subject of humor some real humor may be discovered to 
take the place of references that have long ago become 
too stereotyped to have either verve or artistic value. 
The cleaning up of the billboards is in some respects 


. most important of all. 


Least important of all—in our judgment—is the so- 
called matter of “the ridicule of the clergy.” We have 
never quite understood the violence of the protest that 
in many quarters has arisen in recent years regarding the 
representation of ministers on the stage. Why should 
ministers be an unusually protected and favored class? 
Nobody has ever regarded the law profession as villified 
or insulted in the very frequent representation on the 
stage of rascally and pettifogging lawyers. We are not 
aware that army officers have ever protested against the 
many representations of swashbuckling men in uniform. 
The stage in these matters exercises a healthy function 
of criticism, which, if it be not always fairly or wisely 
exercised, it is unfortunate to see not exercised at all. If 
ministers do not wish to be caricatured let them give in 
their manners, dress, and habits less occasion for carica- 
ture. In the main, while recognizing the justice of much 
of the protest against stage caricature of clergymen, it 
has been our experience that the noble aspects of the 
ministerial profession have, where occasion suggested it, 
received high recognition on the stage. The writer re- 
calls at the moment the late William Poel’s representa- 
tion of the priest, in George Bernard Shaw’s play, John 
Bulls Other Island, a representation which in memory 
even after twenty years stands out as a wonderfully vivid 
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and powerful portrayal of the worth, competency, and 
dignity of the true “man of God.” 

However, we should probably not be lessening the 
pleasure that some ministerial brethren may derive from 
the fact that twenty notable film producers are hence- 
forth going to guard their immunity from caricature 
upon the screen. 

In recognition, despite comment, of the really forward 
nature of this action by the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers, and with the purpose of giving credit where 
credit is due, we give the names of the companies con- 
cerned, as follows: The Christie Film Company; F. B. O. 
Studios; Cecil B. De Mille Pictures Corporation; First 
National Productions Corporation; William Fox Vaude- 
ville Company; Samuel Goldwyn, Inc.; Harold Lloyd 
Corporation; Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corporation; Metro- 
politan Pictures Corporation; Paramount Famous-Lasky 
Corporation; Hal Roach Studios, Inc.; Mack Sennett, 
Inc.; United Artists Studio Corporation; Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation; Warner Brothers Pictures, Ine. ; Jack 
White Comedy Corporation; Kane Productions, Inc.; 
Mary Pickford Company; Sam F. Rork, Inc.; and Asher, 
Small and Rogers, Inc. 


Enemies of Society. 


HILE many high-minded citizens have been deeply 
concerned for the scrupulous integrity of the courts 
as the ultimate guaranty of safety and justice, and have 
felt that every reasonable doubt concerning their guilt 
and every possibility of any flaw in the judicial procedure 
should be removed before two men were sent to their 
death by the State, the irrational, unrestrained, and 
menacing aspect of much of the agitation in connection 
with the Sacco and Vanzetti case has had tragic and 
horrible illustration in the bombing of the home of one 
of the jurors in the celebrated trial, with the endanger- 
ing of the lives of the juror, his wife, and children. The 
fact that all fortunately escaped does not in any way 
minimize the horror of this murderous and dastardly deed. 
Many who have urged the fullest and furthest review 
of this case have all along been embarrassed by the fact 
that their pleas, and the possible action by the Governor 
and the courts, seemed to be capable of being interpreted 
as an acceding to the threats and demands of lawless 
elements. Under these circumstances, there has been all 
the more need that the constituted authorities should act — 
with regard only for the integrity of justice, uninfluenced 
by the clamor of reactionary sentiment, either conserva- 
tive or radical, or by any considerations except those of 
inherent right in law and fact. We have understood the 
attitude of those who have seen in this case a distinct 
menace to the orderly rule and procedure of the courts 
from mob rule, and we have shared the fear that such 
have expressed; but it has seemed to us that the first 
and essential matter was to make sure that the judicial 
procedure had been, in even the smallest points, above 
reproach. Nothing so tends toward mob rule as a popular 
lack of faith in the integrity and wisdom of constituted 
authority. 

The fact that a criminal has thrown a bomb, under 
particularly dastardly circumstances, does not in any 
way alter these considerations or the essential facts in 
connection with the Sacco-Vanzetti case; it does, however, 
Seriously emphasize the anti-social nature of forces that 
lurk beneath the surface of modern life in America and 
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elsewhere, and the need of calm, persistent, thorough- 
going effort-to safeguard society against these menacing 
factors. Thus far—and we fear that the same thing will 
occur in the present instance—acts of atrocity have, for 
the most part, evoked violently repressive measures that 
have helped only to perpetuate the danger. 

It would seem incredible that any real friends of the 
condemned men, or anyone associated with the plans of 
the defense committee, could have been guilty of this 
bombing in Milton, Mass. Occurring at a time when the 
prisoners have been granted a reprieve, and when their 
case was still before the courts, any sensible man would 
realize that if courts and authorities were actually as 
biased as wild attacks upon them have charged, the effect 
of this bombing could only be to prejudice further the 
case of the condemned men. That such will likely be the 
effect upon the public in general we have little doubt, but 
that the court will be influenced by the argument from 
bombs, either one way or the other, is not to be believed. 

A bomb-thrower is a sheer criminal—none the less 
criminal because he may happen to be a mad and mis- 
guided fanatic. The likelihood is that this bombing of 
the house of a juror was done by some revolutionary 
zealot who cares little about the actual fate of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and who has been quite willing further to 
handicap their case as long as he could take advantage 
of it as an occasion to wreak his mad and fanatical 
vengeance upon society. It will be the hope of every 
right-minded man that the perpetrator of this criminal 
act may be apprehended. Meanwhile, the State of Massa- 
chusetts should, and probably will, fully indemnify the 
juror, Lewis McHardy, for the loss which he hag sustained 
by the outrage. 


What Do We Mean by ‘‘Labor’’ P 


DEALS and attitudes, outlooks and programs, in large 

measure determine, and are determined by, the con- 
notation and meaning which men give to popular and 
loosely used terms. This is true of such words as Free- 
dom, Progress, the Church, Democracy, Education, Mili- 
tarism, Pacifism, and a host of other commonly used, 
and abused, expressions, 

Few disciplines and devotions could be more appro- 
priately exercised in relation to Labor Sunday than the 
consideration of the meanings and implications of the 
term “Labor.” What do we mean when we use it? What 
does it signify for Church, church member, and pastor? 
Is there such a thing as “Labor” as something apart from 
our life and organization, toward which we are friendly, 
hostile, or patronizing, and concerning which we are 
always talking about our “relations”? Or is “Labor” 
something of which we ourselves are an intrinsic part 
and factor, of which the Church, founded by him who 
said, “My Father worketh hitherto and I work,” is itself 
an expression? Whether we who call ourselves “Chris- 
tians” think of “Labor” in inclusive or in exclusive 
terms has much to do with the quality of our thoughts, 
motives, and aspirations as we survey the world of facts 
and forces. 

There are at least three senses in which the term 
“Tabor” is commonly used. In its most general sense 
it signifies the “toiling masses,” “working people,” or 
manual laborers; in its next general sense it is used con- 
cerning the broad movement, or movements, in behalf of 
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the betterment of the condition of these toiling masses, 
and in this sense it may include many who share the 
ideals of these movements, who may not themselves be 
manual toilers; in the third, and more specialized use, 
it signifies organized labor, and in this sense it has a 
further specialized use with reference to the organiza- 
tion of labor under trades unionism. Sometimes, in this 
country, the term is used as if it had no other reference 
than to the American Federation of Labor. 

Obviously the Church’s right relation to “Labor” in 
each of these meanings is not necessarily the same. 
Here, for instance, is the member of the toiling masses 
whom the unionized worker: designates as a “scab.” It 
is as much the duty of the Church to understand. the 
“scab” as to understand the unionist worker and his 
point of view. Why is he a “scab”? Is he driven by the 
sheer need of a job and of earning his bread? Is he the 
victim of circumstances, or a tool in the hands of em- 
ployers who are using him for their own ends in their 
warfare with organized workers? Is he, as often hap- 
pens, a mere thug, who makes a business of strike- 
breaking, and who is paid for his labor at a rate far 
higher than the strikers whom he is displacing have de- 
manded? Or is his ‘“scabbiness” a symptom of that 
rumbling independency and individualism, futile and 
somewhat tragic in an age of organization, co-operation, 
and mass movement, yet ever asserting itself with con- 
scious or unconscious persistency? It is not the busi- 
ness of the Church to champion the “scab” as against 
the unionist, or the unionist as against the “scab”; it 
is its business to understand both in the light of a deep 
sympathy with all men working out in a practical way 
their problems of social and industrial relationship. 

It ought, further, to be obvious that the Church’s 
relation to “Labor” in a specialized sense, except in a 
vague way, cannot be spoken of in general terms. It 
is a mere platitude to say that the Church should be 
interested in right and justice, and that it shares with 
“Labor” the passion for these high ends. In specific 
matters the Church’s relation to the “labor movement” 
depends upon the principles, policies, and actions of that 
movement, or of any specialized part of it. Are these 
principles, policies, and actions inherently fair, or jus- 
tified under the circumstances as tending toward the 
highest welfare? If the Church as a moral and spiritual] 
agency must exercise a friendly sympathy and co- 
operation it is obvious that, moved with the highest 
considerations of love and righteousness, it must act 
likewise as a fearless critic. There are many who are 
willing that the Church should be friendly toward 
“Labor”; there are many—possibly the larger group, for 
churches are still largely dominated by conservatism 
and social privilege—who are willing that the Church 
should be critical of “Labor”; fewer are those who see 
that, for precisely the same reason—her predominant 
devotion to truth which, if it has any validity at all, 
must apply all around—the Church must be both friendly 
and critical toward “Labor,” as to every other group 
and interest. The failure to recognize this, and to indulge 
in sweeping assertion, has not been particularly help- 
ful either to the cause of Labor or to the Church. 

It is at this point that we would criticize somewhat 
mildly the Labor Sunday Message of the Federal Council 
of Churches, which we publish elsewhere in this issue. 
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It is a graceless business criticizing the Federal Council, 
and one in which we have seldom, if ever, had either the 
disposition or the occasion to engage. In this instance 
we agree with the general spirit and purpose of the 
Council’s Message, which are excellent; but the expres- 
sion at some points seems to us to blur facts and dis- 
tinctions which it is essential to keep in mind. At one 
point the Message seems to make the Church and Labor 
too remote from each other; at another point it brings 
them, if anything, too close. 

Is there not a certain danger, or disadvantage, in a 
form of speech which suggests, though unintentionally, 
that relations between the Church and Labor are rela- 
tions between different organizations and groups, rather 
than, in large measure, different relationships of the same 
people? If this be not true, if the people who com- 
prise “Labor” be not found in the churches, we must be 
made aware of a deep and tragic failure on the part of 
the Church. If the Church cannot win and hold the 
masses of the workers, what really vital influence can 
she hope to wield in behalf of “Labor”? About the most 
hopeless prospect we could contemplate would be a 
church in which the workers are not found, or from 
which they are estranged, considering across the chasm 
of this great gap in her own life her relations with masses 
and forces called “Labor,” largely external to herself. 

From the opposite standpoint, also, viewing from the 
Church’s inherent nature and mission, we ought to guard 
against the development in the Church of a false con- 
sciousness in relation to the world’s work and the world’s 
workers. If the great mass of manual toilers be not in 
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the Church, there is all the more reason that those who 
are in the Church should not allow that fact to create 
any sense of cleavage with the workers, or any tendency 
to talk of the relations between the Church and Labor in 
terms that suggest cleavage. If, in fact, the conscious- 
ness of a cleavage exists it might almost be said to be 
the chief business of the Church to uproot and. destroy 
that consciousness. Nothing is more thoroughly un- 
christian or unsocial than the tendency of professional 
and socially-entrenched people to speak of “working 
people” as a class apart, even if it be without disdain. 
When a man ceases to think of himself as a worker, and 
thinks of himself as a privileged person, born to ease, 
luxury, or idleness, which others are born to support 
through toil and service, he is lost, morally and socially. 

A Church, even benignantly disposed toward “Labor,” 
in the sense of the masses of toiling men and their in- 
terests, but regarding such masses and their interests as 
apart from the life and consciousness of church people, 
is as far removed from the ideals of Jesus as from the 
ideals that have developed in the course of the labor 
movement. Religion and democracy are alike in peril 
if we compromise with a false consciousness in this re- 
spect. Strongly endorsing the Federal Council’s Message 
in its general spirit and purpose, we wish that its actual 
expression had emphasized more vitally the fact that not 
by external relations to “Labor,” however worthy, but 
only by an inherent unity with work and workers can the 
religion of Christ Jesus be truly manifested—a conclu- 
sion with which those who framed the Message would, we 
are convinced, fully agree. 


A Going Concern 


A Contributed Editorial by John Andrew Holmes 


FEW days ago there appeared in the Detroit papers, 
and presumably in all parts of the country, great 
first-page headlines to the effect that the poor old Protes- 
tant Church is in a grievously bad way. According to 
the Associated Press dispatch under the headlines, there 
had occurred “an alarming falling off in Protestant 
church membership at the rate of 500,000 a year,” while 
the headlines themselves spoke loudly of the “Rapid De- 
cline in Membership in the Protestant Church,” which 
was “Viewed with Alarm by Conference Heads.” This 
was a terrible falling off, and important if true. At this 
rate, American Protestantism, which had required more 
than three centuries to arrive at its present vast propor- 
tions, would lose its last survivor and be all gone in 1985. 
For two days, the supposed decimation of our ranks 
was played up in the papers. It was plain that the 
Protestant churches are not going concerns, and doubt- 
less this is the general impression which was produced 
upon the public. I have seen no correction of this “news” 
in any paper, and all the comments upon it which I have 
seen in print, either from laymen or from ministers, in- 
dicate that they have accepted the story at its face value. 
However, there was some internal evidence in the por- 
tions of the story carried over to the thirty-third page 
to suggest that the article as a whole labored under a 
delusion. For instance, when our own Dr. Fagley was 
quoted as declaring that the Congregational churches 
alone had lost 30,000 members during the last year, it 


seemed evident enough to one who knows Congregational- 
ism that a false implication was being thrown into the 
perfectly true statement of our accurate and optimistic 
Secretary, for while the Congregational churches have 
indeed lost this number of members, there has been no 
“decline,” “rapid” or otherwise, for our gains have been 
much larger than our losses. 

Looking back through the Congregational Year-Book 
for many years, the only falling off that I could find 
occurred in 1917. This loss was, of course, accounted for 
by the war, and was quite minute, at that. 

In the news story referred to, there was only one sen- 
tence which, when analyzed, yielded a definite statement 
that any denomination had really suffered a net decline 
last year. Sometimes a communion as a whole, like many 
an individual church, may make so thorough a revision 
of its roll in a single year as to overbalance, as far as 
mere Statistics are concerned, the real gains of the year, 
and I presumed that this was the case with the de- 
nomination mentioned in this misleading news report. 

Inquiry, however, elicited the fact that the Protestant 
churches in general have continued to record a net gain 
in membership the last year. On the whole, Protestant- 
ism is continually increasing in members, and while we | 
are by no means making the net gains that we ought to 
make, we should not allow ourselves to be misled and 
discouraged by the press into the thought that we are 
dwindling away. 
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_ I make no objection to a serious facing by church 
leaders of the losses of the Church in its membership. 
These are quite worthy of consideration, and I have been 


particularly pleased with the efforts made by our own | 


denominational leaders to reduce such losses to the lowest 
reasonable proportions. But if, possibly, any committee 
of any interchurch conference, as indicated by the public 
press, has provided the papers with material which was 
liable to be so used as to produce the general impression 
that Protestantism is declining, it has committed an 
error of judgment. The public should not be told that 
we are viewing our losses with alarm, except in con- 
nection with the statement that we are pointing with 
pride to our gains, which are larger. . 

There is, of course, nothing brand-new about the 
churches losing members. Every church always has lost 
members. Some soon leave the church because they were 
not really Christians when they joined. Some drop out 
because they are easily offended over trifles and have not 
the gift of co-operation. Some leave because they do not 
fancy the color of the minister’s hair. The religion of 
many is so perishable that it decays in transit from one 
community to another, and, at the best, many of these 
must finally be dropped from the rolls of the churches 
back home without letters to other churches. There is 
no end to the reasons why churches, like all other insti- 
tutions, lose members. Most important of all, every 
church member is eventually “lost” when he dies, though 
we trust that his soul is saved. But as every proper 
expenditure and necessary loss of a corporation is not 
blazoned forth as deficit, with the statement that the 
business is therefore drifting upon the rocks, so we should 
not over-stress the debit side of the church account. 
While not omitting to exercise eternal vigilance concern- 
ing every possible leak, we should be glad that our bal- 
ance sheet indicates a preponderance of gains. 

It is worth while that we maintain our morale. We 
are going forward. Let us thank God and take courage. 


From Our Western Editor 


4) NE of the best tests of the life of any people is found 
in their amusements. On this basis I have been 
comparing the rodeo held here recently, with the broncho- 
busting contests held in the Rocky Mountain district 
twenty years ago. This event began Thursday and lasted 
over Sunday. The attendance was comparatively small. 
An estimate of the overhead expense of the company indi- 
cated that it lost money. The largest attendance came on 
Sunday—300, at a dollar apiece. 

The usual evils of such a show were less in evidence 
than formerly. As a result of the four-days’ exhibition 
I noticed but one whiskey bottle in the hotel where 1 
stayed, and only one drunken man appeared on the 
streets. The number of bad women who came was judged 
by old residents to be small. 

I recall very well some of these events that I wit- 
nessed when I lived in the Rocky Mountain region in the 
days of the open saloon. Liquor was always sold in many 
places in the towns entertaining rodeos, the houses of 
evil women occupied the most prominent locations, and 
the gambling was expensive and impressive. This rodeo 
brought to town three or four cheap gambling affairs. 
The men in control told the usual lies and cheated the 
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public in the same fashion as those of former days, and 
while it was all vicious it lacked the momentum of the 
ancient gambling. 

If Idaho has a gambling law no attempt was made to 
enforce it during the four days. If the deputy sheriffs 
were present they were not aggressive; old residents did . 
not expect that they would be. The rodeo was said to 
have been a tame affair. Many of the cattle roped were 
cows; their roping was sheer brutality. It’s a queer idea 
of fun that some folks have. 

The same sort of propaganda so well known in the 
East goes on here against the Volstead Act. Inquiry 
revealed that enforcement is not so strict as it was just 
after prohibition went into effect, but it is admitted on 
all hands that the consumption of liquor has greatly de- 
creased over that of pre-prohibition days. The Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, an influential daily, carried this edi- 
torial in a Sunday edition, a week or two ago: 

“The Traffic Is Furtive, That’s a Fact. ‘Prohibition 
propagandists say that not so much liquor is consumed as 
formerly. They may be right—we do not know; neither 
do they,’ is the clouded opinion of the Yakima Republic. 
But it should know, from its own statement of facts in 
the succeeding paragraph: 

“Nowadays liquor, being outlawed, is consumed by 
stealth or in the dark. It is manufactured at night and 
in out-of-the-way places. It is handled by dealers in 
automobiles, coat tails, or suit cases, and purchasers 
drink it behind closed doors or drawn curtains. 

“That is-a true picture of the illicit traffic, and it is 
certain that under those conditions drinking has fallen 
off tremendously. 

“There is another deterrent that would enormously 
have reduced consumption, even if there had been no 
Eighteenth Amendment and no Volstead Act, and the 
high price paid for inferior and often poisonous stuff has 
resulted from other causes. A quart of moonshine sells 
now for about the price that a gallon of good whiskey 
brought before the prohibition law was adopted. Even 
when Spokane was regarded as ‘wide open,’ before fed- 
eral enforcement officers raided the booze district and, 
found that the illicit stuff was being sold in thirty or 
forty places, the price of a drink of moonshine was 35c. 

“It is axiomatic that as prices go up in a commodity 
consumption falls off. If conditions should spring up 
quite naturally under which a five-cent cigar would bring 
thirty-five cents, consumption of tobacco would decrease 
enormously, without any prohibitory law or penalty for 
the use of tobacco. 

“Before prohibition was adopted in Washington, 
Spokane, then a considerably smaller city, had 265 
licensed saloons. They were running night and day. 
Large grocery houses were selling liquor and beer by the 
bottle or the case. Three or four big breweries were de- 
livering it pretty much as milk is being delivered today. 
The consumption now cannot possibly be a fifth of what 
it was then. In all possibility it is not a tenth.” 

What this editor says was true of Spokane before pro- 
hibition, was true of almost every city in the country. 
I am sure also that the amount of liquor consumed in 
Chicago is not a tenth of that used when we had 7,000 
saloons. A fair enforcement of the law would cut the 
amount consumed down to a negligible quantity. 

Ogden, Utah, Aug. 4, 1927. Rewer: 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


The only Church that can be irresistible in meeting 
the need of the advancing world is a total Church—not 
perhaps organically one, but consciously one in spirit and 
aim, animated by the urge toward inclusiveness which 
is a sure sign of union with the all-pervading Christ. 


Summer Conferences 


Do Good Work 


4 Ree following excerpt from an official of a summer 

conference to a faculty member indicates the kind of 
religious results which are very common among the young 
delegates: “If you could have heard what the young 
people said in their testimony meeting with regard to 
you and your work you would want to come back. One 
young person said that she always was quick to express 
herself without half thinking and you opened her eyes 
to the fact that there was another side to everything and 
taught her not to be quite so smart. Another said that 
he found out that other folks had their problems as well 
as he, and that it was a great help. Perhaps you will 
remember G. She said that it had always been hard for 
her to talk to God but in your sermon she learned to let 
God talk to her.” 


Dr. Porter Views Re-orientation 
of Educated China 


ROF. LUCIUS PORTER in a letter recently received 

from China by the editor tells of the eagerness with 
which many college and university students now respond 
to the call of service to the common people: “The ma- 
jority of college and university students have had the 
direction of their training changed, have found for them- 
selves new objectives in life, replacing a desire for selfish 
personal development with an ardent, sacrificial devotion 
to the Nationalist cause. In this re-orientation of edu- 
cated China is to be found the real significance of the 
present revolutionary movement.” 


American Immigration Law 
Damns Christianity 


“TANODAY a teacher was telling me of Bishop Fisher’s 

address in Dr. Tagore’s Ashram on racial relation- 
ships. He said the whole thing fell flat because in 
the back of their minds was the matter of the Immigra- 
tion Law. Nothing that he could say could get around 
that fact. That is the kind of thing that is happening 
to me constantly.” So writes E. Stanley Jones, Method- 
ist missionary in India, whom the editor has accom- 
panied on China tours, and whose Christ of the Indian 
Road is so widely and deservedly known. 

Japan missionaries say that if the Christian people 
of America could secure a change in the law discrimi- 
nating against Orientals, it would be worth more than 
sending hundreds of new missionaries. The editor has 


heard Bishop Herbert Welch of Korea say that “unless 

we can show more of the Christian spirit in our treat- 

ment of aliens, we might almost as well withdraw our 

missionaries from the Orient.” The problem at the root, 

however, is not one of any special act or event, but of 

the whole disposition of the white race to treat other 
races as inferior peoples. 


In Africa But ey 
Not in the Dark 

N a Sunday morning recently a service of Commu- 

nion. and reconsecration was held in the church at 
Galangue, West Central Africa. As the names of the 
people baptized and received into the church were read, 
they arose and stood in their places. The absent ones 
were remembered in prayer and the senior deacon led 
in a beautiful prayer of rededication. More than one 
hundred persons had made public confession and were 
hoping to be received into full church membership. Those 
who were interested and who desired prayerful attention 
were committed to the Keeper of All Souls. “Looking 
back over the first year of the life of the church, one 
gets a peculiar satisfaction,” writes Rev. H. C. McDowell, 
American Board missionary at Galangue. ‘There have 
been ninety-six persons baptized and received into full 
church membership. About thirty infants have been con- 
secrated.. The church has done a fine piece of home 
missionary work, opening and administering eight vil- 
lage enterprises, supplementing the funds sent by friends 
in America with $126.” The deacons have done remark- 
able work in this church and show promise of developing 
into church leaders of first magnitude. Mr. McDowell 
and his able wife are graduates of Talladega College. 
From earliest youth they were trained under the schools 
of the A. M. A. in the South. 


Indian Feast Heeds 
Biblical Injunction 
R. AND MRS. SHOEMAKER, missionaries to the 
Indians at Fort Bidwell, Cal., send the following 
report of a meeting in the Indian church, which is 
equipped with a good social room as well as the 
auditorium : 

“The afternoon was spent in work by the women’s 
sewing chapter, after which there was a gathering 
of the village people. A young men’s chorus gave a 
creditable program, consisting of a speech, reading, in- 
strumental music, and choruses. A young man, a grad- 
uate of Haskell Institute, presided. Government em- 
ployees who were guests and who know the Indians . 
expressed surprise, not only for the program, but also 
for the neat and attractive table. The superintendent, 
Mr. O. C. Gray, made an address of encouragement, and 
the young people promised to do their best. ... The 
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supper hour was a merry time, and the labor made easy 
by willing hands, for, contrary to Indian tradition, the 
men helped the women. A long stick was used to bring 
the old and blind, as they felt their way to the basement 
door. One missionary said to another, ‘When thou mak- 
est a feast, bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind, and thou shalt be blessed... . The Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, has recently 
given honorable recognition of the women’s sewing chap- 
ter. But better than this is the definite recognition of 
Jesus Christ by the boys and girls of the boarding school, 
‘who receive instruction one day a week, aside from the 
Sunday services, in Bible and Christian living.” 


The Spirit of the 
Beloved Umfundisi 


ECAUSE of Dr. Bridgman’s untiring efforts toward 
close co-operation in missionary effort, his widow, 
Mrs. Clara Davis Bridgman, daughter of Dr. Jerome Davis 
of Japan, now working in Johannesburg on the memo- 
rial hospital to be erected in honor of Dr. Bridgman, 
is putting forth efforts to make this institution truly 
interdenominational. To this end she has interviewed 
government officials, mining magnates, hospital authori- 
ties, doctors, and nurses. An interdenominational hos- 
pital board, comprised of representatives from the 
churches, missionary societies, native affairs department, 
- national council of women, district nurses’ association, 
and other bodies, has been formed. Deputations to the 
Transvaal Government and the Johannesburg Town 
Council, asking for aid in building and maintenance, 
have taken up much time and strength. 
“Always we have been received with courtesy and 
_ sympathy, and all hearts are tender as they remember 
- the one who spared himself not at all for his African 
children,” Mrs. Bridgman reports. The first location on 
a corner of the nine-acre Bridgman Memorial Sports 
Field proved badly undermined and had to be discarded, 
but another will soon be found, it is confidently ex- 
pected. The Chamber of Mines has loaned the board 
their architect, free of charge. This architect has drawn 
plans for a compact, substantial building. It will have 
wards for thirty patients and plenty of room for expan- 
sion. There will be rooms in the upper part of the hos- 
pital for European doctors and nurses, as well as for 
ten native probationers. It is expected that the build- 
ing will cost about $40,000, of which about one half is 
in hand. The native people are giving generously to 
“their hospital.” 


Oldest Pacific Coast 
Church Paper Revamped 


HE PACIFIC, the oldest religious paper on the 
Pacific Coast, which for the last few years has been 

the special conference paper for Northern California, has 
now been made a joint organ of the two California con- 
ferences. Both Northern and Southern California Con- 
ferences have recently united their religious education 
work with the general work of the conference under one 
office. In both Northern and Southern California, also, 
there has been a decision to hold the young people’s con- 
ference at the same place and in connection with the state 
conference. It has been felt for a long time that the 
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development of interest among the young people (and we 
understand there are many of them in California) must 
be kept in close touch with the general work of the 
conferences. 


Rome Spends Ten Million 
in Philippines 
HE Roman Catholic Church has, during the past few 
years, spent ten million dollars in the Philippines, 
building colleges, convents, and churches, we are told 
by Rev. Frank J. Woodward of the American Board 
Mission at Oroquieta, Misamis, P. I. Northern Minda- 
nao hag already received fifteen of the fifty American 
Jesuit priests who are going there. 


Holding Up 
Standards 

HEN Emerson Institute in Mobile, Alabama, after a 

splendid record of fifty-seven years’ service through 
the appropriations of the A. M. A., was turned over to 
the public school system, and became a city high school 
for Negroes, the tradition of the A. M. A. leadership in 
Negro education was perpetuated by the grant from 
A. M. A. funds of five one-hundred-dollar scholarships to 
graduates who should continue their studies in college. 
Strict conditions of scholarship and character were pre- 
scribed, and the city school authorities have scrupulously 
observed the high standards, recommending only two as 
having qualified. The two girls will go to Talladega. 
They have submitted interesting papers on “Why Go to 
College.” The effect of the scholarships is evidently to 
emphasize the high ideals and standards upon which the 
A. M. A. schools for Negroes have always insisted. 


Meets Old Student; 
Finds Him Active 


A’ American Board worker at Aruppukottai in South 

India recently met a young man in one of the vil- 
lages whom she, as a young teacher, had taught when he 
was a little Hindu lad of seven years. The young man 
was delighted to meet his teacher again. He told her 
that he had not forgotten her teachings. As he grew older 
he had read many books and finally became a Christian. 
He had also been the means of bringing many others into 
the service of Christ. He did street preaching and was 
anxious to receive help in building a church. He himself 
promised to contribute a considerable sum for the purpose. 


Ingenuity of Pastor 
Gives Him “Last Word” 

PASTOR from the Mormon territory sends us the 

following incident. “For the first time in my life I 
spoke at a funeral in a Mormon Ward House. The de- 
ceased was not a member of any church, but I was with 
him often during his last illness and he was a Christian. 
One of his last requests was that I should speak at his 
funeral. It was planned to hold the services in the Con- 
gregational church, but since he was a prominent citizen, 
the building was too small. Accordingly, the Latter Day 
Saints’ church building was used. The bishop of the 
ward offered me the first place on the program, but I 
declined and asked for the last word instead. This gave 
me an opportunity to explain our beliefs to the throng in 
the Ward House, and the bishop had no time to tell the 
people differently.” 
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A Paper Manufacturer and Union Labor 


O a young man just come of age, a trip 

to Chicago in 1893 to the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exhibition was an event—something 
to look forward to and save up for; some- 
thing to look back upon as an outstanding 
landmark of one’s life; something whose 
every minute must be utilized and every 
happening remembered. To me, as such a 
youth, this experience came, and today, more 
than a generation later, many of the ad- 
ventures of that time are as clear in mem- 
ory as if they transpired yesterday. Hspe- 
cially clearly I recall getting into Chicago in 
the early morning—a Pullman ride in itself 
was sufficient novelty—the cramped dressing 
in the berth, the huddled washing in the 
crowded and insufficient smoking room, the 
misty outlook on dingy homes and dingier 
factories, then suddenly the crash of broken 
glass sounding through the car with all the 
startlingness of the unexpected, followed 
by the thump, thump of rocks against the 
wooden side of the sleeper and another 
erash and slither as a second window was 
demolished. Such was my introduction to 
union labor, for this was the period of de- 
pression following the panic, with its wage 
cuts, lay-offs and strikes, and the railway 
strikes centering in Chicago were in full 
swing. Naturally I was glad when the 
Supreme Court sustained the conviction of 
Gompers in the Buck’s Stove and Range 
case, and I was one of those who “saw red”’ 
whenever “union labor” or “collective bar- 
gaining” was mentioned. 

Such was my attitude when in 1903 I first 
became a considerable employer of labor. 
The paper mill was for the stockholders to 
do with as they wished, or for me to do with 
as I wished, provided only the stockholders 
sustained me. Pulpwood must be bought 
and wisdom dictated that in general it 
should be purchased as cheaply as possible, 
but sometimes it might be better to pay above 
the market to secure wood through a term 
of years or to establish relations with a re- 
sponsible contractor. So also labor must 
be secured, and in general it should be pur- 
chased as cheaply as well might be, like pulp- 
wood, or paper machine felts, or huge sand- 
stone grindstones from Scotland for the 
pulp grinders. If another mill tried to hire 
away a desirable man it might pay better 
to raise his wages rather than to break in 
anew man. Labor unions were anathema ; 
collective bargaining was a usurpation and 
an interference with traditional and consti- 
tutional rights of contract; yet the relations 
between the men and the management were 
very cordial and, on the whole, helpful dur- 
ing the years between 1903 and up to our 
entrance into the World War and through it. 
Any man was free to see me who wished; 
wages were as high as other mills paid; 
working conditions were improved from time 
to time; the eight-hour day was introduced 
after a few years (at first paper makers 
and other tour workers alternated between 
eleven and thirteen-hour days) and labor 
relations were intermediate between the pa- 
ternalistic small shop of earlier days and 
present-day conditions. Some men belonged 
to a union but no considerable number, and 
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these_kept very still about it. During the 
war bonus payments were made instead 
of raising wages to offset rising costs of 
living. 

In 1919 a different condition prevailed. 
Living costs had advanced so much more 
rapidly than wages as to be out of all pro- 
portion, while profits from manufacturing 
had likewise increased. Unions had been 
formed or were forming in paper mills 
throughout the state, and in one large mill 
near-by a determined strike was prevailing ; 
a wave of enthusiasm for collective bargain- 
ing was spreading over the country and re- 
ceiving support at: Washington. To decide 
to what percentage of increase each work- 
man or each group of workmen was entitled 
proved a problem. It was finally decided 
that we would recognize the right of our 
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employees to bargain with us in the making 
of the new wage scale. Union Jeaders among 
the men were called in and told what we had 
in mind and that we would consider meeting 
with them for discussion of the wage situ- 
ation, and were requested to furnish a copy 
of their constitution and other information 
regarding their union. The upshot of the 
matter was that we entered into a contract 
with the unions for a year from the first day 
of May, 1919, which provided a mutually 
satisfactory wage scale, did not call for a 
closed shop, but did call for our encourage- 
ment of the union and our recommendation 
that they join to all of our paper mill 
workers. This contract, it might here be 
stated, has been renewed annually since that 
time. 

The situation was very different on that 
first day of May, 1919, from that existing 
on May Day in the year of our Lord, 1927. 
We were then entering upon, to us, un- 
charted waters of human relationship, un- 
certain what to expect, fearful of exorbitant 
or impossible demands, fearful of slackening 
of endeavor, in a world askew from the 
aftermath of war. If we were afraid of our 
men, they ‘were equally afraid of us; in the 
parlance of the boy’s playground, “One’s 
afraid and the other dassent.” Very soon we 


found the worst of our fears groundless 
Formation of a union with which to dea 
had seemed’ the only solution of the diffi 
culty, or at least the pleasant and mosi 
promising horn of the dilemma; once the 
contract was signed there was no use ir 
holding back, for either the union was ¢ 
monster seeking whom it might devour—per 
haps even itself—or else it was a represen 
tative of ordinary men which would on the 
whole try to be fair to the extent that the 
men it stood for were willing to be fair 
The decision was to work with the unior 
to the maximum so long as that might be 
possible, and if it were not possible, the 
sooner that fact should be developed the 
better. 

Regular monthly meetings were held, witk 
the company represented by its mill man.- 
agers and personnel manager. Complaints 
from the men and suggestions from them 
were both invited. The company men were 
careful to have the meetings conducted in 
a clean, frank, truthful and businesslike way 
There were no sarcastic remarks and no bit: 
ter utterances, and absence of these on the 
one side discouraged any suggestion of them 
from the other. Sometimes very controver- 
sial topics are introduced but they are 
squarely met and we have found that com. 
mon sense prevails in the end. 

Now, after eight years’ trial of working 
with the union, the men do not think of it 
as something with which to fight the com- 
pany, nor does the company consider itself 
under attack. It is there as a spokesman for 
the men, to harmonize conflicting interests, 
and to speak in case of individual injustice, 
intentional or unintentional, real or imagined. 
The men feel secure in their tenure of place 
but only so far as they perform their duties 
reasonably well; and feeling this security, 
with freedom to discuss and plan for their 
own economic interest, they begin to co- 
operate inside the plant, for the good of the 
plant. HBmployee participation and responsi- 
bility is vital and amazing interest can be 
aroused. The limits of progress from this 
co-operation are not yet in sight. 

We have not regretted signing that contract. 


The Singing Heart 
By Grace A. Auringer 
Singing songs of Christ’s love 

Out into the world; 
Singing ’neath his banner 
For all time unfurled; 
Singing of his tenderness, 
Singing of his care; 
Joy of souls who love him 
Nothing can compare. 


Singing songs of Christ’s love 
Out upon the air, 

Blessing all who heed them 
With his friendship rare; 

Singing of his winsomeness, 
Singing of his grace; 

On his heart all weary ones 
Find a resting place. 


Living lives of Christ-love 
Every day and hour 

Bring to all the tired world 
Peace and poise and power. 
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The Reach of the Church 


Secretary of the Department of Social Relations 


E Church must make up her mind on 
two points—her mission and her field. 
The Church long ago decided as to the first, 
and defined her mission—the preaching of 
the Gospel of the transforming power of 
God as revealed through Jesus Christ, to the 
end that men should turn from wayward- 
ness to obedience, from disloyalty to brother- 
hood. So much is agreed. 

As to the field of the Church, all is not 

clear. Some would delimit the Church’s 
range of interest, and set the bounds of the 
Church’s reach. Others insist that the 
Church’s business is the world—all of it, in 
all of its intricacy and confusion. They 
would say, Wherever life touches life, there 
must the Church be; wherever group clashes 
with group, there the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion must be carried ; wherever an individual 
or a group threatens the rights of another 
individual or group, there the Church must 
be as the champion of the weak, the pleader 
for justice. , 
- This was the conception of the Gospel 
which caught the imagination of the first 
aisciples. They proposed to take their Gospel 
seriously, and to apply it to every depart- 
ment of life. 


TENDENCIES IN THE CHURCH 


The centuries have seen successive re- 
treats from this social enthusiasm. Two 
tendencies are to be noted. First, the ten- 
dency toward a purely individualistic con- 
ception of religion, a “safety first” ideal, a 
salvation out of this world. Second, the 
tendency toward an alliance between organ- 
ized religion and privileged groups. In 
Russia, the priest blessed the Czar. In Ger- 
many, the Church was, and still is, blatantly 
royalistic. In England, the Church took on 
the protective coloring of the hereditary aris- 
tocracy. In America, the drift is toward an 
alignment between the Church and the 
comfortable. 

Is this a real danger to the Protestant 
ehurches of America? Are we drifting into 
a situation where American Protestantism 
is threatened with an undue preoccupation 
with the interests of the comfortable classes? 

There is plenty of evidence pro and con. 

On the one side, there is the evidence of 
church locations. Protestant churches have 
a habit of moving with the prosperous. ‘The 
strong churches follow those who pay the 
bills, moving from downtown to uptown, 
from uptown to the suburbs. The strong 
churches get the strong leadership; they pay 
better salaries; they provide better support 
for alarger program. The churches which are 
left behind have the great buildings which 
were built in the older days; they have great 
memories ; but the heavens and the earth 
must be moved in order to provide salaries 
and to meet the fuel bills. Many of them 
are closed up, the struggle abandoned, the 
property sold and re-invested in the country 
elub district. These are facts, stated not 
as a censure upon any one group. Under the 
existent situation in the Protestant Church 
in America, it seems an inevitable tendency. 
The result is also inevitable. The Church 
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becomes the possession of the privileged, 
and unconsciously it takes on the protective 
coloring of the class which supports it. 

On the other side, it may be argued that 
the Protestant churches of America have 
given ample evidence of their concern for in- 
dustrial and social justice through repeated 
declarations and resolutions bearing upon 
specific situations and general principles. 
No general statement as to the sympathetic 
affiliations of American Protestantism can 
be fair or accurate. If the churches are 
in danger of losing their souls by becoming 
increasingly allied with the comfortable of 
the land, there are not lacking checks upon 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


The Runaway 
But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish 
from the presence of Jehovah,—Jonah 1: on 


Jonah should have been on his way to 
Nineveh; that was God’s will for him. 


The Nineveh task was hard, and Jonah 
thought he could escape it by running away 
to Tarshish. 


The big message of the Book of Jonah 
is not about the whale: that is the big illus- 
tration in the story that teaches life truth. 
The important thing is that Jonah ran 
away from duty, tried to avoid the task 


God gave him to do, and became involved 
in more trouble trying to escape his task 
than he would have found in doing a diffi- 
cult and disagreeable piece of service. 


In God’s way of working, T'arshish is no 
substitute for Nineveh, either in the days 
of Jonah or in our own days. 


God will meet you with his strength if in 
faith you go courageously to the assign- 
ment in Nineveh. But in running away to 
Tarshish you deny yourself the fellowship 
and co-operation of your loyal and powerful 
God. 


‘A man trying to avoid his duty is dis- 
tasteful even to a whale. 


that tendency. If church officialdom has the 
unhappy tendency to become absorbed in 
dreams of bigness—budgets, more budgets, 
and greater budgets—there are also pastors 
and laymen who are concerned with the 
underlying need of keeping clear the ideals 
for which the Church must stand. 

In other words, the churches cannot be 
deseribed by any phrase or formula. The 
churches of America are allied with the com- 


fortable. The churches of America are con- 
cerned for all classes and groups. Both 
statements have their share of truth. But 


the drift is the dangerous thing—the drift 
toward an increasing alliance between or- 
ganized religion and those who pay the bills. 


Tuer Scope oF THE CHURCH 


What shall be the reach of the Church? 
All well enough to quote John Wesley, and to 
claim the world as our parish. Quite true. 


Such a world will include the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, child labor legislation, American im- 
perialism in Latin-America, American par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations, prohi- 
bition, Passaic, open shop, closed shop, the 
Japanese in California and in Japan, black 
men in Chicago and Birmingham—all these 
are the raw material for the application of 
the simple Gospel. No wonder there are 
many who would throw these out of court 
and outline for themselves a simple Gospel, 
so simple as to touch only the immediate 
safety of the individual soul. Such sim- 
plicity is the simplicity of despair. The 
ostrich is said to achieve simplicity by stick- 
ing his head in the sand. 

Does it therefore follow, if we grant that 
the business of the Church includes such 
delicate and controversial subjects as I have 
outlined, that the pulpit must be given over 
to the continuous discussion of these sub- 
jects? Does it mean that the month of Janu- 
ary will be marked by successive discussions 
of Sacco-Vanzetti, Haiti, the Nationalists of 
China, and the case for the open shop, and 
that December shall be devoted to child 
labor, juvenile delinquency, American im- 
perialism in Nicaragua, and birth control? 
There are plenty of ministers and laymen 
who suspect the enthusiast for the “social 
gospel” to have some such design upon them. 
If their suspicion is well-founded, they are 
amply justified in viewing with alarm these 
new disturbers of the Church’s peace. 

The minister is not called upon to un- 
burden himself Sunday after Sunday upon 
the technical aspects of these difficult ques- 
tions. There is a well-founded distrust of 
the man who makes the attempt. The expert 
refuses to take seriously the man who would 
presume to speak with authority upon ques- 
tions which involve knowledge of economics 
and sociology, of history and law, of social 
science and practice. He demands that 
the minister stick to the preaching of the 
Gospel. i 

The critic is right. The minister should 
stick to his specialty, which is the Gospel. 
The business of the preacher is the blocking 
in of the backgrounds of life, the sugges- 
tion of the high lights and shadings, aiding 
men in winning a world-view and a human 
view, against which all knowledge falls into 
place. When he enters the field as an expert 
equipped to furnish a blue print and ground 
plan for a new society, he becomes a fair 
target for every sharpshooter. 


Tur PULPIT AND A WORLD: VIEW 
What should the pulpit help to contribute 


toward such a world-view, such a ecatholic- 
minded approach to the world in which we 
live? 


First, and fundamental to all else, a sense 
of the primacy of human values. If the 
preacher is a specialist in his own line, that 
is, the Gospel of Christ, he will have plenty 
of material ready to his hand. And if the 
preacher succeeds in any genuine measure in 
making people believe that every question 
of State and society should be settled upon 
the basis of safeguarding human rights, he 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Labor Sunday Message, 1927 


(Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, for use 
on Labor Sunday, September 4, 1927.) 


HE Church and Labor hold many common ideals. 

The Gospel of Jesus the Carpenter, which is the 
foundation of the Christian Church, rests upon the love 
of God, who is the Father, and the service of all men, who 
are brothers. The social ideals of Labor rest upon the 
essentially religious principles of service and sacrifice, of 
creative work, of brotherly friendliness, and of social 
justice. In the support of these common ideals, Labor 
and the Church stand together. 

On this Sunday, devoted to the cause of Labor, it is 
appropriate for every Church to reaffirm its support and 
allegiance to the common moral issues to which both Labor 
and religion are committed. The Church holds that human 
personality is sacred, and opposes all forms of exploitation 
and human degradation. It protests against the employ- 
ment of children of tender years in denial of their right 


to growth and education, and the employment of men and- 


women for over-long periods of labor. It stands for the 
payment of wages sufficient both to sustain and to enhance 
life, the right of workers to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and protection 
against unemployment and occupational accidents and 
diseases. 

It is fitting, too, that every Church should continually 
affirm its belief in the application of the principles of 
Jesus in every industrial relation. The spirit of good will 
expressed in advancing forms of industrial co-operation 


can reconcile the differences between management and men, 
and eliminate the human and material wastes of conflict. 
That these statements are not vague ideals, but are actual 
programs coming to pass, is shown by the proposals of 
the American Federation of Labor for co-operation with 
management to increase efficiency and production, and by 
the growing number of instances where Labor and manage~ 
ment are actually working together for these same purposes. 

Unceasing concern for the lot of the workers, their 
wives and children, is the inevitable expression by the 
Churches of that love which led Christ to turn to the 
multitudes and to become the passionate advocate of their 
welfare. The labor movement is the self-conscious organ- 
ized expression of the workers’ struggle for a more 
abundant life. It is impossible for the Church of Christ 
to devote itself passionately to the welfare of the masses 
of the people and not to have sympathetic relations with 
organized Labor. This does not mean that the Church 
should become partisan, but rather that it must fulfill the 
commands of Christ in expressing his intense human 
interest. In fact the Church has a right to expect the 
support of its members, in principle at least, in its efforts 
to lift the status of the underprivileged. In striving for 
the better life for them the Church finds itself touching 
elbows with Labor, and they together may perform a 
great service in the promotion of a more just and brotherly 
order in America. 
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has won his first victory for a just world. 

Second, a passion for fair-mindedness. 

It is the business of the Church to put 
mobs out of business. Mobs have proved the 
undoing of people in every age. Mobs be- 
lieve all, endure all, and ruin all. 

America has its mobs. Two mobs have 
loomed large in the Massachusetts scene this 
summer. One mob would hang Sacco and 
Vanzetti, guilty or innocent. The other mob 
would release Sacco and Vanzetti, guilty or 
innocent. One is as vicious as the other. 

War times are grand times for mobs. If 
the propaganda factories work smoothly 
enough, mobs believe anything or everything. 
We did it yesterday about Germany. We 
may do it tomorrow about Japan or Mexico 
or France. 

Mobs prosper in industrial crises. The 
steel strike created mobs, and so did the 
Passaic strike. Sometimes this mob-minded- 
ness is a local affair—sometimes national, 
sometimes international. It is always 
vicious and corroding to the social health. 

The preacher has plenty of material close 
at hand with which to adorn his plea for an 
attitude of discrimination and fair play, for 


an attitude of tolerance, and a willingness 
to suspend judgment until the facts are in. 
Third, a plea for sustained study of the 
issues, local and national, in which human 
interests are involved, and upon the issue 
of which depends the health of the people. 
The most significant new emphasis in edu- 
eation is upon adult education. This in- 
volves no disparagement of the education 
of childhood and youth. It is the new em- 
phasis upon the need of carrying on the 
educational process after we leave school 
books and lesson schedules. According to 
Dr. Keppel of the Carnegie Foundation, 
there are now five times as many adults pur- 
suing some kind of supervised study as are 
registered in all the colleges and universities 
of the country. The agencies are many 
and varied—correspondence schools, night 
schools, part-time and continuation schools. 
Others take courses in university extension 
classes, in classes conducted by the Y. M. 
Cc. A. and the Y. W. C. A. The Workers’ 
Education Movement is making rapid strides. 
Agricultural extension courses, Chautauqua 
courses, and other agencies reach hundreds 
of thousands. Adult America is beginning 


over again to go to school. It is heartening. 

Much has been said about the duty of the 
Church in furnishing and inspiring religious 
education. Most of this emphasis has been 
placed upon the education of boys and girls. 
Without minimizing the importance of such 
education, the Church must consider afresh 
its responsibility as an agency for adult 
education. 

It is impossible to dogmatize as to the 
extent to which the local church should, or 
can, organize adult education. It can, at 
least, see to it that whatever groups are or- 
ganized for study under its supervision shall 
contribute vitally to education in citizenship 
and social concern. But beyond such groups 
as are under its program, it can, and should, 
render yaluable aid in inspiring its adher-: 
ents to enroll in whatever groups the com- 
munity affords for the study of community 
and national problems. It may not be the 
business of the preacher to dwell upon the 
technical points of labor policy, but it is 
the business of the Church to spur on those 
who are competent within the Church to 
a consecutive and earnest study of the prob- 
lems involved. 
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Justice First—Then Charity 


N using this title I do not wish it to be 
assumed that justice is to be set over 
gainst charity, or charity against justice. 
y purpose is to attempt to give to the con- 
repts of charity and justice larger and more 
efinite places in the program of social 
elfare. 

The starting point is the proposition that 

an is a spiritual being; that he is not mere 
muscle or man power; that he is not a ma- 
i to be run and scrapped; that he and 
| is labor are not commodities to be bought 
and sold by the law of supply and demand. 
In Emersonian phrase man does not exist 
‘to add a laborer to the State.’ Man is 
morally endowed with essential rights, not 
merely of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, but of protection of his integrity 
—physical, economic, civic, and spiritual— 
against adverse forces that surround him. 
The central purpose of all efforts to control 
economic life by social action is the protec- 
‘ion and promotion of the rights of human 
beings—the attainment of justice for man- 
kind. The ministrations of charity are re- 
served for those whom, temporarily, justice 
has not protected or those who have will- 
‘ully failed. 

CHARITY 

Charity discovers needs. It rouses men to 
moral duties. It points the way to justice. 
Justice is the goal and, as it is attained, the 
obligations of charity are taken over by the 
institutions of justice. That which we care 
for out of charity today is prevented or pro- 
vided for through systems of justice to- 
morrow. Charity, intelligently given, looks 
co the elimination of the need for its minis- 
trations. 

Charity is a virtue which grows with our 
spiritual being and with the broadening of 
knowledge. From family to neighbors, to 
community, to the nation, to the world, it ex- 
tends with love and hope for the human race. 
There is no end to its expansion, objectively 
or subjectively. As long as people continue 
fo grow in knowledge and understanding, the 
spirit of charity will lead the way to a 
vreater and greater service to mankind. It 
will advance the cause of human welfare. It 
will strengthen the failing. It will lessen 
contentions among individuals and in fami- 
ies and subdue selfish localism and narrow 
nationalism. It will make for peace and 
-oncord among nations. 

Charity.is the complement of justice. When 
justice cannot be attained or when its power 
is exhausted, charity steps in to minister to 
he fallen, to encourage the despairing and 
© fulfill the divine command. As justice ad- 
vances, the need for charity grows less, but 
iS Such need lessens, the growing spirit of 
ove finds new and larger means of ex- 
oression. 


Justice ADVANCES SLOWLY 


Justice moves forward but slowly. Some- 
imes it lags far behind our social and eco- 
nomic advances. Great gaps may thus be 
eft where nen who are unable to keep up 
n the race must rely upon the charity of 
heir fellow men. In static society such gaps 
lo not exist. Crystallized custom fixes the 
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rules such as they may be. In a pastoral or 
semi-static state the common law enfolds 
society and keeps an adjustment to the 
changes in the economic order. England, to 
the end of the eighteenth century, needed lit- 
tle more than the development of the com- 
mon law to provide justice as then conceived. 
Society was pastoral, changes were slow, 
and, while gross evils existed, they were due 
to selfish power and ignorance and were not 
aggravated by rapidly changing economic 
and social life. Then came the industrial 
revolution and the romance of transporta- 
tion. The individualism of the pastoral 
stage broke down in the new day. Men, 
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women, children, and babies were fed into 
the great maw of industrialism. The com- 
mon law ceased to protect the rights and the 
integrity of man. 

In our own country economic institutions 
began to outstrip the application of the com- 
man law by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Statutes were enacted to bridge the 
gap, but in spite of our lawmaking activity 
we still lag behind. There are great areas 
where common and statute law do not reach 
and where justice does not reign. The tre- 
mendous economic movements of the last 
half-century have outstripped the machinery 
and even the powers of government—local, 
state, and national—and great twilight zones 
are left where evils play almost unrestrained. 
The individual has become helpless to cope 
with the new forees. Local and state goy- 
ernments are found to be impotent, and even 
in some respects national action is unable to 
deal adequately with economic and social 
movements that have obliterated boundary 
lines. 


Justice AND OUR SOCIAL AND HCONOMIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

We had seemed, in the great progressive 
movement of 1910 to 1914, about to push the 
boundaries of social control forward into the 
unprotected areas. We had made notable 
advances when war—the destroyer of ideals 
as well as of human beings—brushed justice 
and social progress aside. The zones of 
selfishness were widened and even greater 
numbers of helpless victims were left, not 
only in the train of battle, but in the train 
of economic and social disasters as well. 

We are called upon anew to go forward to 
envelop our social and economic institutions 
in the folds of justice. In doing this we need 
a newer and broader conception of human 


rights and of systems of justice to maintain 
them. Philosophers have discussed rights 
at great length on the positive side. Equal- 
ity, opportunity, and freedom have had their 
champions; all of the great writers on the 
subject have deemed these to be the ends of 
justice. Man has achieved to a considerable 
degree freedom from restraint and the right 
to the rewards of his own labor. Slavery, in 
its grosser forms, at least, has disappeared. 

The other side to the program of justice is 
protection against the social causes of desti- 
tution and decay. Justice is only partly at- 
tained by securing freedom. Man may be 
free to do as he will, but in modern life that 
right is precarious, if there is not given to 
him also the protection which society only 
can provide. Individual rights without social 
protection make a mockery of freedom. Of 
what value is freedom when the individual, 
through no fault of his own, runs amuck of 
destroyers which master him? What rights _ 
have the victims of the competitive struggle? 
Are rights only for the strong who go for- 
ward, or are they also for the weak who fail 
and fall? What rights have those who never 
had a chance—those born in poverty, crippled 
in infaney, ground down by child labor or 
handicapped in education? If justice means 
anything worth while it must take account 
of these. Or how about the millions who are 
destitute on account of causes which they 
could not control? Are they objects of char- 
ity, or may we demand for them in the name 
of justice? 

CoMPETITION, BUT NOT HXPLOITATION 

Competition of individuals will go on; it 
is beneficial that it should. In fact society 
would be drab and desolate without the 
rivalry of individuals for place, property or 
power. But it shall not go on as a struggle 
for survival; it shall not continue in accord- 
ance with the rules of the jungle. It shall 
not be allowed to prey upon the weak, the 
handicapped, the unable, as a carrion bird, 
taking from their meager chance for a living 
or from their meager means. The competi- 
tive struggle must be governed by better 
Blows below the belt must not be 
New ideas of fitness to survive 
must guide. Survival must not be governed 
by biological laws. The struggle must be 
moralized by charity and justice to a far 
greater degree than at present. 

What is the result of the operation of the 
law of the survival of the fittest, even with 
the many safeguards which we have already 
thrown around the individual, to mitigate the 
horrors of the struggle? Read it in the 
record of a single year. From four to five 
million people actually recipients of material 
relief; a million and a quarter in institu- 
tions for defectives, dependents, and delin- 
quents; nine million at the free dispensaries 
for medical aid; five hundred thousand de- 
pendent children in the care of public or 
private benevolences. Twelve million people 
in the United States suffer at this moment 
from the calamity of destitution, or its near 
approach. <A great army, one in every ten, 
of the population marches in the valley of 
the shadow of poverty. 


rules. 
permitted. 
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Fortunately, we have examples to prove 
the needlessness of the wreckage of the 
lives of human beings. Some at least of the 
causes of human disaster have been attacked 
with the sword of justice. Experience has 
taught to some degree how human beings 
may be protected against the ravages of un- 
checked competition. We have learned how 
to prevent some diseases. Great plagues 
have been in our own time completely con- 
quered. 

In a more positive way we have examples 
to show how the course of social life has 
been entirely changed by legislative action. 
The establishment of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws constitutes the most perfect 
specimen of the application of justice in place 
of uncertain charity. 

The principle of social insurance exempli- 
fied in the prevention of the economic con- 
sequences of accidents in industry should be 
extended widely to cover the other calami- 
ties of life. The terrors of sickness, unem- 
ployment, and dependent old age could be 
lessened if we provided social insurance to 
distribute the burden and keep it from fall- 
ing with crushing force upon the few who 
are the victims. The social effects of these 
disasters are exactly the same as those re- 
sulting from accidents. Logic points to the 
remedy in social insurance. There would be 
little doubt of its adoption with respect to 
most of the calamities of life if the thought 
of justice instead of charity should become 
the dominant one in our social life. 

Nor should we be frightened by the cry of 
paternalism when we propose to act for the 
weak and the poor. That cry has been used 
against every forward movement in the his- 
tory of this nation. It has usually been based 
upon ignorance, selfishness, or insincerity. 
Let me answer it by quoting two great be- 
lievers in the rights of man—Leo XIII and 
Ralph Waldo Hmerson. Said Leo XIII: 


Justice demands that the interests of the 
poorer classes should be carefully watched 
over by the administration ... Whatever 
shall appear to prove to be conducive to the 
well-being of those who work should receive 
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favorable consideration. Let it not be feared 
that solicitude of this kind will be harmful 
to any interest. On the contrary, it will be 
to the advantage of all for it cannot but be 
good for the commonwealth to shield from 
misery those on whom it so largely depends. 


Listen now to Dmerson: 


Humanity asks that government shall not 
be ashamed to be tender and paternal, but 
that democratic institutions shall be more 
thoughtful for the interests of women, for 
the training of children, and for the welfare 
of sick and unable persons and serious care 
of criminals than was ever any of the best 
governments of the Old World. 


ATTEMPTS TO SHACKLE GOVERNMENT 


The movement goes further and attempts 
to bind the government in a strait-jacket by 
preventing necessary adjustments in the 
powers and machinery of government through 
changes in the state and national Constitu- 
tions. One group of reactionaries is at- 
tempting to increase the difficulties, already 
almost insurmountable, of amending the Con- 
stitution of the United States. They would 


require that every amendment must be sub-_ 


mitted to a popular vote in every state. This 
would seem to indicate a confidence in popu- 
lar government. Not so. The leaders of 
this movement are men who neyer trusted 
the people’s judgment and have opposed at 
every step the development of popular meas- 
ures of government. 

The purpose is obvious. It is to keep 
changes from being enacted. If the plan 
were adopted no amendments would be 
likely to be made to the Constitution of the 
United States. No readjustment of powers 
could be thereby brought about, and we 
would have a petrified form of laissez faire. 
This in spite of the fact that with the de- 
velopment of economic institutions the states 
have become impotent to deal with some of 
the greatest questions affecting the welfare 
of the people. Wider areas would thereby 
be created wherein the power of law could 
not reach. The strong, the cunning, those 
who have special privileges, rejoice in such 
a prospect of being left alone. They are the 
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Simon-pure believers in laissez faire. The 
are the ones who appeal most fervently t 
the founding fathers against changes in th 
Constitution. 

If we should follow the guidance of th 
believers in laissez faire and shackle ou 
legislatures more than we have already done 
we would find in a generation that what 1 
left of liberty would not be worth fightin 
for. Our only hope for individual freedom i 
the constant advance of social control an 
the achievement of social justice. Otherwis 
man will be crushed beneath the wheels o 
the economic Juggernaut. 

The discrediting of representative goverr 
ment by the defenders of autocracy; th 
Mussolini crew and their panting sycophant 
in this country; the ridiculous criticism o 
legislative bodies; the cry to the uninforme 
against excessive legislation; the. dismant 
ling of the regulatory commissions’ and th 
handing over of important parts of the ma 
chinery and powers of government to pred 
atory interests; the attempt to decry publi 
management of almost everything out o 
which private gain could be made eve 
though at the public expense, are all in ful 
sway. Somehow, prosperity has come to b 
associated with autocracy, and patriotisn 
has become a brother to profiteers. 

But all this will faii. Human progress i 
not in that direction, and wherever humai 
progress leads, there we will follow. Falter 
ing though it may be at times, human prog 
ress leads ultimately in the direction o 
equity, and the equity of one generation be 
comes the law of the next. There is a Powe 
which guides the destiny of the human race 
and that destiny is not to be found in th 
shackling of mankind nor in the slavery o 
degradation of man, but in the widenin; 
circle of opportunities for all to rise abov 
their present status and to achieve more an 
more toward the purpose for which they ar 
created upon this earth. Energized by th 
spirit of charity, let justice be for all tim 
the polestar for the aspirations of the humai 


Trace. 


DELEGATES AT THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


The first picture to reach The Congregationalist from the World Conference on 
Switzerland, from August 3 to August 21, shows representatives of the Protestant and Hastern Orthodox Churches of fifty nations, 


gathered on the steps of the University building at Lausanne where the meetings were held. 
Conference, is second from the left in the row just back of the three Patriarchs of the Hastern Churches. 


Faith and Order, 


meeting at Lausanne, 


Bishop Brent, Chairman of the 
The Congregational 


delegate most easily identified is Dr. Robert A. Hume of India, first in the front row at the right of the Patriarchs. 
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hat the Economist Has to Say to the Preacher 


{Eprror’s Note: Through the kindness of 
Rev. Willard Brown Thorp, pastor of the 
Yongregational church at Palo Alto, Cal., 
‘The Congregationalist” has received this 
urticle which is the substance of an address 
lelivered by Dr. Davis of Leland Stanford 
Tniversity, before the Oongregational Con- 
‘erence of Northern California. Dr. Davis 
's§ a member of Dr. Thorp’s church. He was 
me of the experts attached to the Dawes 
Jommission, for a number of years wrote 
the bulletins on Huropean finances for the 
Harvard Economic Service, and several 
years ago went from the Harvard faculty to 
je director of the Stanford Food Research 
Institute. } 


INISTERS and economists have much 
Mi in common, despite variance in view- 
point and function. In this sesquicentennial 
year of the publication of the classic Wealth 
of Nations, it is pertinent to recall that 
Adam Smith, the intellectual progenitor of a 
sreat tribe of economists, was a professor 
ef moral philosophy who had published a 
work on The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
and whose economics rested on a philosophy 
assentially religious in character. Today 
che gap between our two professions is 
wider, but we have much to gain from 
mutual intercourse. 

The economist, like the preacher, displays 
peculiarities due to sex, age, environment, and 
individual character. He is almost always 
ecollege-bred, and usually university-buttered ; 
sut he is rarely among the intellectual aris- 
-ocrats, and is frequently more at home with 
susiness men than are most of his scholarly 
solleagues. His habitat is usually academic, 
but an increasing number are in business 
offices, the government service, and journal- 
ism, or act in a consulting capacity with 
business concerns and government bureaus. 
His main job is usually teaching, but his 
heart is often in his study and writing; and 
A growing number are devoting their prin- 
cipal energies to research designed to cor- 
rect, deepen, and extend the knowledge of 
sconomics. 

Broadly speaking, the economist is mainly 
concerned, not with men, but with man; not 
with individuals, but with society. Hconom- 
ics is part of what is ambitiously termed 
the “science of society.” The economist 
studies man primarily in his business of 
making a living; he studies society as a 
producer, maintainer, and consumer of goods 
and services that we term wealth or income, 
ind the whole process by which society’s 
producing power is generated and utilized. 
With his fellow social scientists—the sociol- 
gist, the social psychologist, the political 
scientist—he is striving to perform the func- 
ions of anatomist, physiologist, bacteriolo- 
sist, Sanitary expert, even consulting physi- 
sian, to organized society. He seeks to learn 
10w it is organized, how it supports itself, 
1ow it functions; he endeavors to analyze 
ts strength and its weakness, to diagnose 
ts diseases, and to ascertain the conditions 
yf social health. We are a young profession, 
1nd we have yet far to go, but it is as scien- 
ists, not as reformers nor as preachers, that 
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our contribution must rightfully be judged. 

Let me mention a few typical current prob- 
lems that concern us. We are all aware 
that a dollar does not go as far as it did 
twenty years ago. The economist is at pains 
to learn why dollars shrink, why the gen- 
eral level of prices rises, why prices of in- 
dividual goods fluctuate, whether it is not 
possible to keep the dollar from shrinking 
or swelling, and how to foresee the changes 
that are to come in the prices of wheat, or 
sugar, or rubber, or steel, or a plumber’s 
labor. Again, we often see a man out of 
a job. The economist is concerned with the 
causes of mass unemployment, with the 
methods of limiting its occurrence and miti- 
gating its desolating effects. We are also 
aware that in these prosperous days cotton 
is no longer king, but silk and rayon divide 
the royal jewels. The dethronement of cot- 
ton has had far-reaching industrial and so- 
cial consequences, and the economist seeks 
to ascertain the causes and results of this 
development. The newspapers are full of 
news about the distress of the farmers. The 
economist is concerned with the diagnosis of 
the farmer’s financial ills, with the exposure 
of quack remedies, and with the formulation 
of counsel and prescriptions that will relieve 
and cure instead of merely soothing the pa- 
tient while perpetuating the disease. 

I mention these examples not to suggest 
that economists spend most of their energies 
on such problems, or that we have solutions 
for them all, but to indicate the justification 
for our attention to the anatomy and physi- 
ology of society that underlies work on 
pathological and unsanitary economic condi- 
tions. In passing, I may add that such 
matters are quite complex, and that an ama- 
teur economist has about the same chance of 
success aS an amateur physician or chemist. 

We frankly believe in the importance of 
our special functions, and that we have much 
to contribute toward the development and 
maintenance of a healthy, normal society in 
which individuals may, in increasing meas- 
ure, rise to a higher level of life. 

On the other hand, we must recognize the 
limitations of our special field. Too easily 
we tend to assume that increase of wealth 
means increase of well-being; that a higher 
level of income or expenditure means a higher 
actual standard of living; and that larger, 
more general, more continuous prosperity is 
an adequate goal of human effort. In our 
reflective moments we recognize the need of 
the corrective, the supplementing, influence 
of the minister. Weonomic activity is not 
all of life, but only one phase of it. ‘The 
art of living is far more than the art of 
making a living. Life is more than meat 
and raiment, more than travel and radios. 
Great possessions, ample incomes, do not in- 
sure high well-being, for individuals or for 
society. Always pertinent, and never more 
so than in America in these post-war days, 
is Jesus’ question: What doth it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and to lose 
his own soul? Economic wants are not easily 
satisfied, but the utmost satisfaction of them 


does not satisfy man. We have made great 
economic progress, we are enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity, but we cannot dismiss 
cavalierly the arresting thesis of a recent 
writer, the author of Saturated Civilization: 1 
“The intense impulse and activity which 
have characterized modern life haye, how- 
ever, produced a surfeit of material indul- 
gences, a surfeit of mechanical facilities, a 
surfeit of wealth and credit, a surfeit of 
social and political reform, a surfeit of men- 
tal and material stimuli—in short, a surfeit 
of all those powerful elements which consti- 
tute modern progress. Surfeit means excess 
and overload in life and in nature, and in- 
evitably ends in subsidence and decline. . . .” 

I do not pretend to indorse this view, but 
it is a sobering warning against a prevalent 
tendency to overemphasize the economic as- 
pects of life, to be ever hard upon our way 
without knowing whither it leads; and it 
suggests the need for other experts than 
economists. 

These observations lead me to some reflec- 
tions on the minister’s functions as viewed 
by an economist. In the first place, his work, 
if it is really done, has significant economic 
value. A man’s productiveness in society 
depends not merely on his physique, his men- 
tal caliber, his schooling and experience. It 
depends also on his spirit—his attitude 
toward himself and his fellows, toward life 
and its problems. Now it is with individual 
human beings and with things of the spirit, 
in this sense as well as in others, that the 
minister, as preacher and pastor, is primarily 
concerned. His perennial task is the awaken- 
ing, cultivation, and renewal of right spirits 
within us, and he is the leader of the social 
group, a church, whose reason for existence 
is essentially this. 

There are many phases of his task—indeed 
so many and so difficult that one cannot 
wonder that only a rare minister masters 
them, all. He can be physician and nurse 
to the individual in trouble, in loneliness, 
Sickness, sorrow, and despair—and I repeat 
that mental and spiritual equilibrium are as 
fundamental to economic efficiency as physi- 
cal health. In the pulpit, in the church 
school, and in personal intercourse he can 
cultivate insight, perspective, breadth of 
view, clarity of thought, and promote fellow- 
ship and helpful mutual interests among 
members of his community. Individual and 
social morality—industry, sobriety, thrift, 
generosity, co-operation, honor and honesty, 
faith in one another—are part of the founda- 
tions on which our economic structure is 
built. The minister has much to do with 
the renewal and strengthening of these 
foundations from generation to generation. 
Greater still, the minister has the task of 
bringing home to men a sense of their actual 
littleness but potential importance in the 
sight of God, of helping them to find a 
meaning in life, to feel at home in the uni- 
verse, and of showing them how to tap the 


1 Sigmund Mendelssohn, quoted in Hconomist, 
June 5, 1926, p. 1102. 
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infinite resources of God and to open a 
channel into their individual lives from the 
great reservoir of spiritual power and re- 
freshment. 

Important as these tasks are to the eco- 
nomic efficiency of society, their importance 
is not measured by their economic value, 
their contribution to the production of wealth. 
In spite of all its wastefulness and ineffi- 
ciency, modern society is exceedingly effective 
as a producer of goods and services, by com- 
parison with former ages. But we have 
much less satisfactorily solved the problem 
of using wealth and leisure. 

Of two families with the same income, one 
may live on a vastly higher plane than the 
other, because of greater wisdom in spend- 
ing. It is by no means assured that our 
social plane of living has risen with our 
economic prosperity. Hconomists have de- 
voted too little study to consumption as com- 
pared with production. They have done so 
partly because, rightly or wrongly, they have 
considered much of this subject as being 
outside their province. But they recognize 
that the effective desires of consumers largely 
determine the character and direction of pro- 
ductive effort and that the wastes of modern 
society are probably more largely in mis- 
direction of effort and in misapplication of 
resources than in inefficiency of the produc- 
tive process as such. 

The minister, rather than the economist, 
is in a position to exert some influence on 
the ambitions and desires of men, and hence 
on the direction of our economic effort. The 
economist must deal with economic values as 
they are, but he has to admit that in many 
cases the existing scale is utterly different 
from what would exist if human society were 
permeated by the Christian spirit and the 
clear perspective of God. 

I consider it an opportunity of the minis- 
ter to study, in the abstract and the con- 
crete, this phase of our social economy— 
the use of wealth and income, the application 
of human talents and energies, the utilization 
of leisure—not for the increase of wealth, 
but that men may have life and more abun- 
dant life. The minister needs frequently to 
promote or assist in the wise diversion of 
income from one individual to another, in 
accordance with the economist’s principle 
of diminishing utility: $500 spent for impor- 
tant educational needs of a poor young man, 
or for the recovery of health to a poor 
bread-winner, makes much more contribu- 
tion to life than $500 spent for an eight- 
cylinder car instead of a six. He can pro- 
mote the choice of careers in accordance 
with the economist’s principle of diminish- 
ing returns, so that talents may be expended 
in those lines which afford the greatest op- 
portunity for the increase of life. Wealth 
has its place, but the time is ever ripe for 
a new classic which the economist cannot 
write, on “The Nature and Causes of the 
Well-Being of Men and of Nations.” 

The functions I have been discussing are, 
it seems to me, far more important for the 
minister than others which he sometimes 
assumes. He often essays the role of critic 
of our economic system, a denouncer of eco- 
nomie evils, a propagandist of economic re- 


forms, or, indeed, an exponent of new 
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economic systems. He declaims against the 
maldistribution of wealth, the evils of great 
corporations, and the like. Frankly, I be- 
lieve that such preaching is generally ill- 
advised. Ministers do well to learn all they 
can of economics, and of the economic or- 
ganization of their communities. The broader 
their knowledge, the keener their insight, 
the sounder their judgment, the more valu- 
able will be their preaching. They should 
be alive to economic ills, and not mere stand- 
patters. Individual religion and morality 
cannot be divorced from business and poli- 
tics. As citizens, ministers need to form 
their individual judgments on political and 
economic questions. But few ministers can 
be expert economists and expert ministers 
at the same time; hence a good deal of 
preaching on economic subjects is amateur- 
ish and ill-founded. 

This leads me to say a few words on a 
question which I know to be in the minds 
of many ministers: “Is the capitalistic eco- 
nomic system under which we live compatible 
with the ethics of Jesus?’ I cannot answer 
that question with finality, for I am not an 
authority in the ethics of Jesus. A good 
deal of Jesus’ teaching requires interpreta- 
tion, and men differ in their interpretation 
of it. Jesus spoke, was heard, and his words 
were reported, in a very simple, economic 
environment. We cannot perfectly under- 
stand what he would preach if he were 
among us today. We may accept as inclu- 
sive statements his phrasing of the two great 
commandments, but we cannot be sure that 
he would say to every rich man what he 
said to one: Sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor, and come and follow me. I 
suspect that if the question were asked of 
Jesus himself, he would reply with some such 
answer aS when men asked him if it were 
lawful to pay tribute to Cesar. His mean- 
ing, I take it, was not that citizenship and 
religious life are quite different, unrelated 
things, but rather that the primary impor- 
tance is the individual’s relation to God; 
that out of this grow his relations to his 
fellows; that if these relations are right and 
wholesome, political systems do not greatly 
matter; and that if they are out of tune 
they will be changed. Jesus was not a 
political or social reformer, in the sense that 
he attacked systems and sought to change 
them. He was a builder of men; he came 
that men might have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly; and he 
doubtless knew that systems change as the 
men who operate them change. 

Years ago, when I first read socialist con- 
demnations of our economic system, I found 
myself recognizing the force of most of their 
criticisms, but nevertheless I was unconvinced 
that they told the whole truth and was quite 
unbelieving in their positive proposals. Age, 
study, and observation have modified but not 
fundamentally altered this position. The 
economist recognizes serious shortcomings in 
our capitalistic and competitive system. Cer- 
tainly in operation, perhaps in some essen- 
tial elements of its structure, it cannot be 
ealled Christian. But it has great merits. 
By and large, economic rewards go to the 
producers, to those who earn them by their 
services to society, not to the predatory nor 
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to the idler. On the whole, the system | 
stimulates the individual to contribute to | 
society, and offers a hitherto unprecedented } 
opportunity to the individual to rise by in- | 
dustry, initiative, thrift, and judgment. It) 
is not rigid, but elastic; though imperfect, | 
it is improvable and constantly improving. } 
The economist, the minister, and many others | 
are in a position to contribute toward its | 
improvement. If and as men become more { 
Christian, the system will itself become more 
Christian. It is quite to be questioned = 
whether a substitute system, operated by | 
the same human beings, would be more nearly ui 
compatible with the teachings of Christ. } 
The minister who plays social reformer or 
economic revolutionist is not, in my judg- } 
ment, following his Master. His major con- | 
tribution to social progress, like his Mas- { 
ter’s, lies in his influence on the minds and t 
spirits of men, and not upon the mechanism | 
of society. 

In conclusion, then, the economist and the 
preacher have quite distinct functions, but 7 
certain common interests and many points | 
of contact. The minister is in a position © 
to contribute to the economic efficiency of } 
society, but much more to the well-being of t 
society in other ways than through increas- } 
ing wealth and income. His task is a large 
and important one. While he can profit by 3 
an ample knowledge of economics, he has k 
most to contribute by becoming an expert j 
in his own important field. 1 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Monument to Bill Hand 


Once upon a time there was a man whose 
name was Bill Hand. And he was a Pros- 
perous Man, but one whom people did not — 
Respect. For he made money by methods | 
of which men speak ill, and he did not move 
in the Best Society. And he had Vacant 
Land waiting for the Unearned Increment, 
and he chased the children when they sought 
to play upon it, so that they shouted when 
they saw him: Bill Hand, There’s a fly on 
thy land. And if he had any friends while 
he lived, I know not of them. 

Now it came to pass that Bill Hand died, 
and when his Will was opened, behold, he 
had left unto his city a Million Shekels and 
a large Block of Land in one of the im- 
portant New Centers of the City. And the 
condition was that the land should be used 
as a Park, and the money should be used 
to beautify it, and that it should be named 
Hand Park, and that in the center thereof 
should be a Life-sized Statue of Bill Hand, 
plainly inscribed: 

WILLIAM HAND 
A PUBLICK-SPIRITED CITIZEN 
THROUGH WHOSE MUNIFICENCE 
THIS PARK IS PROVIDED FOR 
THE CITY OF HIS BIRTH 

And when the contents of the Will became 
known, there was great wrath. And people 
said, Let ug take the Money, and have the 
Park, but in the Holy Name of Truth let 
us not cast that Lie in Bronze, nor permit 
that Ugly Face to appear above ground. 

But his Lawyers said, The City shall not 

(Continued on page 241) 
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R. HERRING has asked me to write of 
D some recent books which have helped 
ime. Some of these were not recently writ- 
jten, but I have only recently come under 
their influence. 


A Book ON HAMILTON AND JEFFERSON 


|} I can put at the top of the list Claude 
{Bowers’ book, Hamilton and Jefferson. This 
|pook told me a great deal about American 
jhistory, and not a little about our Congre- 
igational history. I discovered the historical 
{rootings of a controversy which grows in- 
i creasingly more acute in America—the strug- 
| gle between the metropolitan center and the 
rural hinterland. 

In this remarkable book the original 
istruggle is outlined. Bowers shows us the 
ij property interests of Boston, New York, and 
|Philadelphia organizing under Hamilton, 
/who distrusted democracy and believed that 
|government should identify itself with the 
|interests of property. The new government 
| was just forming. For the first time the con- 
solidation of city and country into one whole 
ievas taking place, and Hamilton was leading 
the metropolitan forces. 

Hamilton was for a “sound currency,” 
which meant the redemption of all. govern- 
ment notes at full value. The members of 
| the Congress which followed Hamilton 
passed his currency bill, then used their in- 
side information and bought from the small 
’ town and country people wagon-loads of 
these government notes at a fraction of their 
future value and then taxed the farmers 
and villagers to make the notes good. 

Jefferson led the town and country forces 
«in their revolt against the propertied class. 
The struggle was a long one, with democracy 

progressively winning. It is an interesting 
fact for us that Bowers reveals the Congre- 
gational clergy as consistently backing Ham- 
ilton and the point of view of the property- 
holding classes. The clergy were distrustful 
of economic democracy, although they had 
fought for political democracy. They had so 
long identified piety, probity, and property, 
that they could not believe in the movement 
which was gathering force out on the fron- 
tier. Bowers closes the book with the sig- 
nificant statement that the spirits of Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson still walk in the halls of 
American government. 


Tuer Story oF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Another book, in two volumes, which car- 
ries the story which Bowers begins down 
to date, comes from the pen of Charles 
Beard and is entitled The Rise of American 
Civilization. The first volume tells the story 
of the agricultural period of American 
growth, and the second the story of her in- 
dustrial period. There is room for another 
volume telling of a future period which will 
Tepresent the fusion of the two periods. 
But here we have spread out before us, in 
a way that the old American history never 
approximated, the history of the real Amer- 
ica. It is the struggle for food, for profits, 
for land, for advantage in the tariffs and the 
markets. Here is revealed how the Civil 
War divided rural America and set. the two 
sections to voting against each other for 


The Sacial Note in Recent Books 


By Dr. Arthur E. Holt 


half a century, while the industrial Hast 
clothed itself in the livery of Abraham Lin- 
coln, proclaimed itself the friend of the op- 
pressed slaves, worked New England boys 
and girls twelve hours a day in the factory, 
raised the tariff on pig-iron fifty cents a 
hundred, and vetoed the tariff on wheat and 
cotton. It is a lovely story, and it ought to 
result in a searching of conscience on the 
part of many an enthusiastic American. 


SoctaL INFLUENCES UPON BUSINESS 
A third book, which is still to be classed 
as a new book, comes from the pen of John 
Maurice Clark, who has just been elected to 
succeed his father, John Bates Clark, in 
the department of economics of Columbia 


Arthur HE. Holt is professor of social 
ethics in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
For five years he was secretary of the 
Department of Social Service of the Con- 


gregational Churches. Dr. Holt’s de- 
partment in Chicago is becoming a re- 
search center of high order, to which the 
churches and ministers are looking for 
guidance in meeting the new perplexities 
of the Church. It is significant of the 
new mood in theological education. Dr. 
Holt is training ministers to meet the sit- 
uations which they must face, with all 
the intricacy of industrial discord and 
social confusion. 


University. The book is entitled The Social 
Control of Business. After thoroughly es- 
tablishing the case for control as over 
against allowing business to work out its 
own salvation, he discusses the various types 
of control—formal and informal. Among 
the informal controls he gives a place to the 
Church and says that the Protestant Church 
has the difficult task of making people pure 
in heart and through the rather intangible 
but real method guaranteeing the perform- 
ance of its members in their business con- 
duct. The book has been called by someone 
a condensed course in economics. It is a 
good book for people who are given to quick 
and easy solutions in economic reconstruc- 
tion. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


But there is another kind of book which 
I believe is especially valuable for ministers, 
and of which I have read a number during 
this past year. These are all biographies 
and autobiographies of men of social pas- 
sion. I confess to having read for the first 
time the Journal of John Woolman and that 
of Robert Owen. I reread the Autobiog- 
raphy of Benjamin Franklin and that of 
Booker T. Washington. 

I find that whenever you can get hold of 
original social documents of this kind they 
have a flavor possessed by no book which 
is built up on original documents. My in- 
terest in these life stories has influenced 
me to seek out the life stories of people with 
less dramatic but nevertheless real social 
experiences. I find that it is a great help to 
my students first to read some great biog- 
raphy of a person with a significant social 
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experience, and then to gather the facts and 
write a “case record” or biography of some- 
one in their parishes or among their circle of 
acquaintances. 

In some ways the minister who is trying 
to help people to believe that ‘the personal- 
izing of life is the romance of civilization” 
should be especially interested in the personal 
experience. One of my students became so 
much interested that he spent the summer 
at a very low salary as an attendant in a 
suicide ward in an insane asylum. He kept 
a journal which makes Dante’s Inferno look 
like the work of a novice. The study of 
personal experience is the frontier country 
for the modern minister. Sometimes, when 
ministers write in, telling of the way they 
took a frontier parish and endured hardship 
in their early ministerial career and be- 
moaning the lack of venture in modern the- 
ologues, I like to point to boys still in their 
training who are spending their summer 
vacations as internes in hospitals, who are 
identifying themselves with the outcast, 
who are living with the lowly, in order that 
they may know personal experience in all 
its many outworkings. Pecple who are 
doing this will be the John Woolmans and 
the Robert Owens of the coming days, for 
their searching is not that of the idle curi- 
osity seekers but of those who have a 
passion to help, to heal, and to restore. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


(Continued from page 240) 
have the Park or the Million, save it carry 


out to the Letter the Terms of the Will. 

And with a Wry Face the City accepted. 

And for many years the City hath possessed 
the Park and the Monument. But it had been 
much better for the Reputation of Bill Hand 
if he had given his Money and the Park, 
and had suppressed his name. For then had 
the People said of him, This Park was given 
by a man of whom we thought too little while 
he lived, but of whom we discover that he 
was More Generous than we supposed. Yea, 
he hath given this Park, and with no desire 
for Fame, but only to serve the Publick Wel- 
fare. But it is not so. For when a Stranger 
in that Goodly City is shown a Good Time, 
and is driven through the Park, they say, 
We are ashamed of this Monument, but we 
could not help ourselves. And they tell the 
story of the Greed and the Dishonesty of 
Bill Hand, and how he contrived, with Com- 
petent Legal Advice, a way in which he 
thought he should be untruthfully commemo- 
rated as a Benefactor. 

And certain spake unto me, saying, Where- 
fore should that Monument stand, while there 
is Dynamite for sale? 

And I said, Nay. Let it stand. 
he hath his reward, such as it is. 

But I wondered how well the bones of Bill 
Hand were resting beneath the Sod, swhen 
the Children were scampering over the land 
from which he drove them. But I have hope 
that the Good God hath ways whereof we 
know not, so that by this time even Bill 
Hand may be glad of the children’s joy at 
his expense. 


Verily, 
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HE annalist was undecided whether to sea- 

plane by Boston-Cape Cod air taxi or to 
motor from Brockton to Hyannis via Plymouth. 
But his interest in the 200th birthday of Prov- 
incetown held no uncertainty. 

What a week it was! And Dr. F. BE. 
Emrich, the youthful secretary emeritus of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, in 
the very heart of it! As acting pastor of our 
church there during the year, he has made many 
friends. He has greatly enjoyed hig service, to 
which there has been a loyal response, and, as 
everywhere, he has received the gracious rec- 
ognition of other denominations. At the re- 
quest of officials in charge of the town’s anni- 
versary, he represented the Church of the Pil- 
grims and impersonated Governor Carver in the 
float of the pageant which depicted the signing 
of the compact in the Mayflower cabin. On 
Sunday he preached a commemorative sermon, 
using as his text Moffatt’s rendering of Jere- 
miah 29:7, “Do your best for the welfare of 
the country.” As one of the town’s ministers 
at the afternoon union service, he gave a for- 
ward look, with emphasis upon God’s gift of 
great men. The Provincetown church was the 
fifth to be established on the Cape, and it dates 
from 1714. Churches in West Barnstable, 
Sandwich, Yarmouth, and Truro (of which it 
was formerly a part) preceded it. These 
churches are of historic name and service. 

Besides being celebrated for natural beauty 
and other attractions, Barnstable County is 
the year-round home of many groups of earnest 
people who have interests in the broad King- 
dom. As Rey. Sarah A. Dixon, formerly our 
minister at Hyannis, wrote: 

You’re more than a strip of land 
Into the ocean run. 
Yours is a race of men 


Who have sailed the seas 
To the edge of the setting sun. 


WELLFLEET 


At Wellfleet, Rev. Charles E. Clark, Univer- 
salist, is carrying forward the local church in 
a spirit which makes for the closest relations 
between the two denominations. The town is a 
pioneer in the anti-mosquito crusade, and yearly 
appropriates $1,000 for such a campaign. But 
there must be co-operation between other vil- 
lages and the Commonwealth for the purpose 
of eradicating the pest from this recreation 
county. 

CHATHAM 

Chatham is receiving the pastoral care of 
Rey. H. G. Bessler, residing recently in North- 
bridge Center. The church, organized in 1720, 
has been greatly strengthened in these latter 
years, and has come to self-support. Cham- 
plain, the famous Frenchman, landed in Chat- 
ham in 1608. Of interest to readers of Joseph 
GC. Lincoln, a summer guest here, is the an- 
nouncement that he has changed his perma- 


nent residence from Hackensack, N. J., to 
Philadelphia. 
ORLEANS 
At Orleans Frederick W. Alden, student 


pastor since 1924, continues his very effective 
ministry. An increase of forty-five per cent in 
membership, with fifteen accessions last year— 
representing five denominations—indicates the 
breadth of service. The church plans to sup- 
plement last year’s expenditure upon the house 
of worship with $650 for parsonage decora- 
tions and vestry improvements. All this is a 
part of a definite policy to present a church 
plant in excellent condition by 1930. New 
hymn books have been given by a son of the 
church. The pastor’s salary has been increased 
by $300, and the church school reorganized 
with a men’s class ready to underwrite a new 
social program for young people. 


The Year on Cape Cod 


A Survey by Warren Prince Landers 


As a unique experiment in meeting the needs 
of a large summer population—2,000 in Or- 
leans and vicinity—the church secured the co- 
operation of prominent preachers for a period 
beginning July 8. Mr. Alden conducts the 
service, of which a special musical program is 
a feature. The following have been the visiting 
preachers: Rey. Messrs. William HE, Gilroy, 
William S. Beard, F. L. Fagley, E. Tallmadge 
Root, F. H. Emrich, G. L. Cady, C. C. Burger 
(Utica), Daniel Evans, and George W. Clark 
(Preston, Ct.). 


DENNIS 


Dennis is auctioning off its town almshouse 
and transferring the one inmate to a near-by 
Home. Union Church has had for two years, 
prior to May, the expert service of Rey. A. W. 
Bailey. His ministry has been notable for both 
financial and spiritual gains. One evidence is 
in the fact that, within six weeks of his re- 
tirement, the church united in choosing as pas- 
tor Rey. Arthur S. Burrell, lately with the 
Pilgrim Fund. He is now occupying the new 
parsonage and has made strong headway as 
resident minister. During the year the church 
has been equipped with electric lights. The 
parish is ready for the largest community serv- 
ice in its history. Mr. Bailey is now with the 
church at Centerville, as summer supply. 


YARMOUTH AND VICINITY 


At Yarmouth the fifth annual session of the 
young people’s institute was held on the local 
camp meeting grounds during the last week in 
July. Rey. and Mrs. H. J. Wharton have been 
blessed in the birth of a daughter, born Haster 
Sunday. The church at Hyannis, organized in 
1854 and federated with local Universalists in 
1921, has, this past year, become an _ inde- 
pendent organization. Among the more con- 
spicuous sojourners in Cotuit is President 
Lowell of Harvard, with his family. In the 
Episcopal groups were the Archdeacon of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., Rev: V. W. Mori, and Dr. 
Phillips, rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, both of whom have preached in 
St. Mary’s. 


BARNSTABLE 


From the national angle Barnstable contrib- 
uted to the list of the famous men who died 
during this summer. MRear-Admiral Bowles 
was long associated with the Cape, and fol- 
lowing his retirement from the Navy Depart- 
ment came to Barnstable, his summer home. 

Rey. A. W. Bailey, now supplying the Cen- 
terville pulpit, is also preaching at West 
Barnstable, which is linked with this parish. 
Attendance has notably increased in both 
churches. Rey. F. D. George, recently pastor, 
now operating a local grocery, is, with his 
family, co-operating in fine spirit and will be 
a distinct asset to the permanent minister 
when chosen. Centerville enjoys the respect 
and sympathetic support of many summer resi- 
dents in worship and work. The outlook for 
the future is strong. At West Barnstable Mr. 
George paid special attention to the children 
of the community, including those of Finnish 
families. There is a vested choir of girls. 
An enthusiastic response has come from a large 
group of young people who will welcome the 
new leader. 


FALMOUTH 


On the Buzzards Bay side the pulpits of all 
the Falmouth churches are filled, this year, ex- 
cepting Woods Hole, which continues closed, 
as it has been for three years. First Church 
demonstrates how easily a Baptist, Rev. H. A. 
Allenby, may fit into our faith and order. The 
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locality still exhibits a truth of Katharine Lee | 
Bates, a daughter, well known and beloved: 
Never was there lovelier town 
Than our Falmouth by the sea. 

At East Falmouth, Rev. H. H. Thygeson, in 
the twentieth year of his pastorate, continues | 
his special ministry to the Brava Portuguese. 
North Church, led by Rev. C. W. Mock, was 
closed for extensive renovations from May to © 
July-17. In the interval, services were held in * 
Grange Hall. Improvements included a new 7 
carpet, chandeliers, windows, and paint with- § 
out and tint within. A special musical service | 
was held on July 381 by the summer visitors. 


THE PASSING oF Two GREAT MEN 


Another death of country-wide interest, af- 
fecting the Cape, was that of Leonard’ Wood, } 
Governor-General of the Philippines. “In his | 
early life his family moved to this region, 
and he secured his preparatory education in 
Pierce Academy, Middleboro. For many years, 
whenever public business permitted, he came to 
his home in Bourne, near Monument Beach. 

It is fitting that we center our thought in 
the person and Cape-home of Dr. Francis E. | 
Clark, long a dominant figure in Cape life. 
Early in this century he went to Sagamore, 
occupying a house on the bluff. Later, he pur- 
chased a farmhouse dating back to 1690, the 
property of the Norris family, which became 
a Christian Hndeavor rendezvous. With Mrs. 
Clark and the intimate circle, with kindred of | 
Endeavor, he passed here the summer vaca- 
tions. He enjoyed his garden, and at times ex- 
hibited products at the Barnstable fair. Many 
of Dr. Clark’s out-of-door sketches are based 
upon immediate and local experiences. One 
room in the house is a museum, its curios hay- 
ing been gathered from all parts of the world. 

Dr. Clark was a member of the Cape Cod As- 
sociation of Churches, and never ceased to for- 
ward their religious life. If absent from occa- 
sional meetings, he sent a message as his “part.” 
He was made honorary pastor emeritus of 
Swift Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Sagamore, of which Rev. Oliver W. Bell is 
minister. This church has two Christian Hn- 
deavor societies named for Dr. and Mrs. Clark. 
On June 12 these groups held a service in 
memory of him. He was personally interested 
in everything pertaining to the Cape, and in 
1914 participated in the pageant produced at 
Bourne. He left his estate to Mrs. Clark (Har- 
riet Abbott), who is passing the summer at 
Sagamore. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CANAL 


The month of July was reported below nor- 
mal in guests and business on the Cape. This 
may have been a reaction from the real estate 
overboom of a year ago. Whatever is said of 
the district, as a whole, the canal grows in use- 
fulness and patronage. In June 941 vessels 
passed through. Last year the total of 5,259 
had a gross tonnage of more than three and a 
quarter millions, valued at a billion dollars. 
The significance of this waterway for life and 
property in the field of safety is easily under- 
stood. Another item of financial interest from 
this region is the report of cranberry growers, 
which shows 480,000 barrels marketed last 
year. On August 27 this region celebrates the 
300th anniversary of the first New England 
trading post—at Bourne, “the cradle of Ameri- 
can trade.” 

W AREHAM 

Above the canal, at Wareham, Rey. H. W. 
Boyd has carried forward an earnest and con- 
structive ministry since 1919. Following pre- 
vious intimations, he presented on July 17 a 
formal letter of resignation, effective October 
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15. The church is bravely meeting recent 
losses sustained in the death of helpful officials 
and it looks to its growing school and Christian 
Endeavor to fill its future needs. A _ rela- 
tively large apportionment, $600, is annually 
raised. The church is one of the Wareham Fed- 
eration and prominent in co-operation. Mr. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Boyd will remove to Bridgewater and will be 
ready to serve the churches out of his pulpit 
and pastoral experience. 

Like all parts of the state the Cape has its 
problems. In some the Protestant forces are 
hard-pressed and need cordial sympathy and 
encouragement. These smaller churches should 
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be strengthened by more men of the resourceful 
type who will attract the younger generation. 
If our own Congregational seminaries do not 
meet the situation, because of numbers or any 
lack of student interest in humble problems, 
we must continue to look to other schools for 
men who will undertake this important mission. 


The Fall Church Program 


HIS outline of a fall church program has 

been worked out by the representatives of 
many denominations, and will be used by many 
city federations and by the churches of many 
denominations. 

This program is worked out primarily for 
the local church, and any church working by 
itself can follow it out as far as it meets 
the need of its own situations. Where there 
is an interdenominational program having the 
same ends, the community plan should be 
followed. 

Congregational churches are noted for the 
whole-hearted way in which they support city 
and state federation plans. The Commission 
on Evangelism and Devotional Life is on ree- 
ord as follows: “Wherever there is a program 


~ of church work proposed by a city or a state 
-federation, that program is the Congregational 


program for that community.” 

The main items of the program are as fol- 
lows: (I) Parish Study; (11) Fellowship Vis- 
itation (followed out, along with parish study, 
through September and early October); (III) 


- Rally Sunday (October 2); (IV) Autumn In- 


gathering; and (V) Care of Absentees and Re- 
vision of Church Rolls. 


PARISH STUDY 


A thoroughgoing study of the needs and op- 
portunities of the parish is the first essential 
of success. 

Where there is a city- or community-wide 
“survey,” every church should join in such a 
plan; but for most of our churches this will 
be an individual undertaking. This study 
should make known to the pastor and church 
workers the church attitude of every family 
in the parish. We generally take too much for 
granted. Even in rural and village communi- 
ties where everyone is well acquainted, a care- 
ful house-to-house canvass will uncover latent 
church interests and religious needs long over- 
looked. ‘‘No one ever asked me’”’ will be given 
as a reason for non-attendance at church far 
more often than one expects. 

From this study and information secured 
from church members concerning newcomers 
and others who may be interested in the wor- 
ship and service of the church, there should be 
a complete list of prospective members. The 
pastor will know where to begin with his 
workers to build his church and congregation. 
Such a study will give the church, except in 
unusual cases, a constituency roll equal to the 
present membership of the church. The life 
insurance agent, the banker, and the business 
man will pay large sums for a prospect list. 
The minister can secure a far better list with- 
out cost of money and with but a small outlay 
of plan and work. 


Tuer FELLOWSHIP VISITATION 


The fellowship visitation can well interlock 
with this parish study. Let the visitation 
begin with new residents and the unchurched. 

With what happy anticipation we invite new 
friends to our homes! An invitation to the 
church ought to be given in the same manner. 
Such an invitation will be received in the same 
spirit in which it is given. 

For the conduct of the visitation a large 
committee should be organized, involving prac- 
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tically all the socially-minded men and women 
of the church, who should be sent out in twos 
to visit assigned homes. The visitation may 
well follow this order of precedence: (1) new 
residents and unchurched; (2) membership 
prospects; (8) church adherents; and (4) 
church members. The visitors should be fur- 
nished information about the families to be 
visited. One or two training conferences should 


Aspiration 
By Caleb W. Lawrence 
Thy erystal stream, O Christ! 
Give me to drink; 
That I may never fall 
Nor fainting sink; 
Farth’s flood can never slake 
My thirst divine; 
Only thy waters fill 
This soul of mine. 


Make me a fountain, Lord! 
Welling from thee, 
Full-filled with helpfulness 
And purity; 
From me may rivers flow, 
Living and still, 
Strengthening all who quafft 
To work thy will. 
Paradise, Smyrna, Turkey, 
March, 1927. 


be held for the visitors before they go out. 
The Fellowship Canvass, by Dr. R. BH. Brown, 
outlines a very helpful plan which has been 
used by many churches to good advantage. 


RaLLty SUNDAY 


The first Sunday in October will be generally 
observed as Rally Day, but each church should 
select the day best suited to its needs. 

This may be the central feature of the fall 
campaign. The aim of the campaign is to es- 
tablish, re-establish, and strengthen the church- 
going habit of the people; therefore, let the 
survey study and the visitation have as its 
immediate goal the presence in the House of 
God of every possible attendant on a given 
day, and on that day let the importance of 
church attendance and vital church connection 
be emphasized with all possible force. 

Rally Day originated as a Sunday school in- 
stitution, and practically every Sunday school 
needs such a re-assembling of its forces at the 
beginning of the public-school year. So, also, 
the other organizations, such as the young 
people’s society and the women’s and men’s 
clubs, should utilize the Rally Day idea. But 
as a church institution the day has specific 
value. 

Detailed plans should be made, committees 
formed, and the work carefully organized. In 
order to make Rally Day mean all that it should 
to the church, every organization should be rep- 
resented on the committee so that eventually 
the service will mean not merely a rallying to 
the church services or to the Bible school, but 
will be an enthusiastic starting-point for every 
organization in the church. 


Where a real rally is carried through it 
means practically a one hundred per cent start 
for the year. The enthusiasm thus created at 
the beginning of the season furnishes a momen- 
tum that does not die until the completion of 
the program. The value of Rally Day depends 
very largely on the degree of detailed organized 
effort made during the preliminary days, espe- 
cially upon the effectiveness of the parish vis- 
itation and the extent of the personal invita- 
tions from the pastor and the chief ushers. 

Use all the advertising material you can, 
but remember that the personal invitation is 
the best advertising any church can use. 


Tue AUTUMN INGATHERING 


The next main goal after the Rally Day 
should be an autumn ingathering. 

There are in every parish those who ought 
to bring letters from other churches and those 
who have been in connection with the church 
for a long time who may be thought of as 
natural prospects for an autumn ingathering. 

For this ingathering a carefully selected in- 
vitation or membership committee should be 
trained and with prayerful thought assigned 
particular individuals and families to visit. 
They should seek out these people with a view 
of securing them for membership in the church. 

During the visitation at the rally the pastor 
and his committee will find families who are 
willing and ready to join the church at the 
first invitation, either by letter or on confes- 
sion. There will also be a number who, though 
willing, were prevented for one reason or an- 
other from uniting with the church at the 
Waster or spring Communion, but who are 
ready now to become members. A surprisingly 
large number of people may be brought into the 
church at the fall Communion. 

The pastor should prize such an ingathering 
very highly, not only because those who unite 
with the church in the fall gain what amounts 
to almost a full year of service, but also be- 
cause such a reception will give tone and di- 
rection to the whole year’s plan. It will center 
the thought of the church upon this fact—that 
the church has a clearly defined program with 
a definite aim, the enlisting of people in the 
worship and service of the church. The fall 
ingathering should be looked upon not as an 
end of any sort of a campaign, but as the be- 
ginning of the year’s work of the church. 

As Dr. Allen well says in his Men of the 
Burning Heart: 


Do you believe in personal evangelism, in 
that sort whereby Andrew found Peter, and 
Philip found Nathaniel? Do you believe Jesus 
meant what he said when he said, “Ye are 
my witnesses” ? 

Well, how many people became Christians 
last year through your invitation and influence? 
Or in the last ten years? 

Oh, for men on fire with a deep passion for 
Jesus Christ, for his program, and for getting 
men to adopt that program of personal loyalty 
and service for him! 

Well, what are you going to do about it? 

What more favorable channel for the gift of 
money and energy than through the church? As 
a Christian have you utilized that agency to 
the limit? Are you making it a “going con- 
cern’ in your town? It can be done! More 
folks can be reached and helped through it 
than you have dared to dream! If your heart 
burns within you, in devotion to Jesus, you 
may be a flaming fire in winning others to love 
and serve him and so to love and serve humanity. 
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What Our Readers Are Thinking 


Takes Issue with Dr. Culbertson 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I hesitate to take issue with one who 
knows so much more than I do as the author 
of the article on “Killing God’s Children 
in Nicaragua” in The Congregationalist of 
August 4. For example, I didn’t know until he 
told us that “A single life is worth more in 
God’s sight than all the money in the world.” 
To my simple mentality it has seemed that 
money often means life. Those who are so gen- 
erously ready to sacrifice other people’s prop- 
erty might well bear in mind that the destruc- 
tion of American property and industry in 
Latin-American countries means the loss of the 
only means of comfort and even of life to many 
of the native people. 

Having observed something of the mixed mo- 
tives that lead men to engage in Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutions—such as forced enlistment, loot, 
fanaticism, and sometimes genuine, though 
often mistaken, patriotism—I am not so sure 
as our writer tlHat the followers of Sandino 
were all miniature George Washingtons and 
Patrick Henrys. How is the following, quoted 
from the Mezico Microbe, as an expression of 
the spirit that animates some revolutionists? 

“The following prayer was found among 
other documents in the pocket of one of the 
fanatics who assisted in the horrible train mas- 
sacre between Guadalajara and Mexico City 
a few weeks ago: ‘Sacred Heart of Jesus, I 
shoot and thou killest. 

“‘Make my aim sure, © Lord, for the wel- 
fare of thy holy cause. 

“‘Toving Heart of Jesus, fire me with thy 
holy wrath; give me strength to annihilate all 
enemies.’ ”’ 

There are a great many such patriots ready 
to take up arms against the present govern- 
ment in Mexico if our government would allow 
arms to be shipped across the border. And yet, 
notwithstanding the fact that the present goy- 
ernment in Mexico is a minority government, 
our government—rightly, as it seems to me— 
refuses to allow arms to be shipped to those 
who would overthrow it. 

The American marines have unfortunately 
been obliged to take some lives in maintaining 
order in Nicaragua, but it should be borne in 
mind that they have in all probability saved 
the lives of a hundred Nicaraguans for every 
one that they have taken. 

It is not so easy as our writer and Senator 
Borah seem to think to find out what the 
majority of the people in a Latin-American 
country want. Whatever it is, they seldom 
get it. Our writer should at least have recog- 
nized the fact that Diaz was constitutionally 
elected president by the Nicaraguan Congress, 
and therefore was recognized by the United 
States—while Chamorro, who overthrew Sa- 
casa, was not. I am not here undertaking to 
justify everything our government has done 
in Nicaragua. I do not know enough about 
the facts to warrant my doing so. It seems 
unfortunate that those whose knowledge is 
equally scanty should not hesitate to impugn 
the motives of such men as President Coolidge, 
Secretary Kellogg, and Henry L. Stimson. 

Our writer adds to his other gifts that of 
prophecy, and undertakes to proclaim that “We 
have forever wrecked the friendship of all 
Latin America, unless we as a nation rise in- 
dignantly to repudiate this entire Nicaraguan 
policy.” If the friendship of Latin America 
is wrecked, it is more likely to be by such 
reckless utterances, which are eagerly seized 


upon and repeated by anti-American propagan- 
dists throughout Latin America. As one who 
has long and earnestly desired friendship for 
Latin America, and who has in a humble way 
tried to promote it, I regret such wild state- 
ments. Such well-meaning but mistaken prop- 
agandists to the contrary notwithstanding, I 
am confident that the friendship of the United 
States and Latin America is not going to be 
wrecked. The people of the United States are 
genuinely friendly toward Latin America, and 
some day the people of Latin America are going 
to find it out. 

Hl Paso, Texas. JostaH H. HEALD. 
Discrimination in ‘Martial’? Hymns 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In your issue of August 11 the question as 
to the use of certain hymns is referred editori- 
ally to your readers. The hymns cited are not 
all in the same class. Stand up, stand up for 
Jesus can hardly be called a martial hymn in 
any objectionable sense. But as to the hymn 
first named, that is another matter. This 
hymn came into general use perhaps fifty years 
ago, though written earlier. From the first, 
I have wanted to protest against the opening 
sentiment, which is anything but Christian: 
“The Son of God goes forth to war, a kingly 
crown to gain.’ Of all things, to attribute 
to the Son of God the ambition for self-aggran- 
dizement as a motive for waging a bloody war! 
Neither is the red flag which appears in the 
third line a particularly pleasing feature. 

The rest of the hymn is unobjectionable, is 
even nobly heroic. But unless someone can 
write a new introductory quatrain of a more 
Christian stamp, the sooner the hymn js re- 
manded to oblivion, the better. 

D. H. Srrona. 

Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


Hymns of Christian Warfare 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Permit me to say that through a ministry of 
more than forty years I have made frequent 
use of all the hymns mentioned in your num- 
ber of this week, and have never seen the least 
indication of their fostering a militant spirit 
in the sense meant by the critics. 

One must read the Bible very queerly not to 
find the true militant spirit against sin and 
evil and for the Kingdom of God and the wel- 
fare of humanity. The Church today is in great 
danger from the dry rot of mawkish sentimen- 
talism. JI hate war, but there are times when 
it is absolutely necessary and, I firmly believe, 
to be entered into with sincerest approval of 
conscience, and the tremendous battle for every- 
thing righteous calls for a true spirit of valor 
in Christ Jesus. 

A. Eugrenr THomson, 
Principal, Lincoln Institute 
of Kentucky. 

Lincoln Ridge, Ky. 


Authenticity and Historicity 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I want to thank you for your discussion of 
compulsory military instruction in the issue of 
August 4, and also for the editorial on These 
“Backward” Congregationalists. 

I had thought of making some such com- 
ment as that of Mr. Edwards on your reference 
to the incident of the woman taken in adultery, 
as used in The King of Kings, and was much 
interested in his letter, as also in your dis- 
cussion of the point. While recognizing the 


justness of your contention that the incident 


than its intrinsic merits, I still 
icity is not misleading. Are you not confusing 


historicity with authenticity? 


Is not this a case where internal evidence 
weighs more strongly than usual, even in the 
absence of external evidence? 
bracketed by the revisers not because of doubt 
as to its historicity, but because of doubt as to 
its belonging in this particular document. In 
view of the character of the Fourth Gospel as 


compared with the Synoptics, would it not be — 


fair to say that this element in the tradition 
has quite as much historic value outside as 
inside the Johannine document? External evi- 
dence in this instance applies only to a particu- 
lar record, not to the incident recorded. 

Beloit College. DaRwWIN A. LEAVITT. 


[Eprror’s Notre: The point made by Mr. 
Leavitt is well taken. The distinction between 
the authenticity of an incident (in a particu- 
lar record) and its historicity (apart from that 
particular record) was in our mind when we 
made our comment, but we assumed that the 
distinction did not apply—that so striking an 
incident as that of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, if of unquestionable historicity, would be 
most likely to be accorded a place in the Gospel 
records. Our assumption, however, though it 
has some warrant, is unnecessary, and we are 
glad to emphasize the distinction made by our 
correspondent. The real validity of the story 
is found, for us, not in either historicity or 
authenticity, but in the inherent teaching of the 
story and in its fidelity to the Christ spirit.] 


Patch-Pearson Wedding 


Rey. Don Ivan Patch and Miss Olive Pearson 
were married in the First Congregational 
Church, Houston, Tex., the evening of August 1. 
The bride’s father, Rey. Samuel Pearson of 
Houston, performed the ceremony. 

Mr. Patch was ealled to the pastorate of the 
Congregational church in Westfield, N. J., and 
began work there last spring. His more recent 
positions have included a notably successful 
pastorate in Arlington, Mass., and a year’s 
service associated with Dr. J. N. Pierce in First 
Church, Washington, D. ©. 

Mrs. Patch is well known as assistant for 
Extension Service for the Congregational 
Church Extension Boards, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. She was appointed for 
student summer service in 1921, immediately 
after graduate work in Harvard University, fol- 
lowing graduation from Kingfisher College in 
1920. Her appointment as assistant to Dr. 
W. Knighton Bloom included general service 
throughout the states east of the Mississippi; 
participation in leadership of the student sum- 
mer service; and promotion of young people’s 
and Christian life conferences. 
special interests are the Northfield Conferences, 
the Interdenominational Student Committee, 
and the Blue Ridge Missionary Education 
Conference. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patch left, after the wedding, 
for Corpus Christi, Tex., and for a brief trip 
in Mexico. On the return trip several days will 
be spent in Houston, after which New York will 
be reached by steamer from New Orleans. The 
return to Westfield will be about September 1, 


and they will be at home at 530 St. Mark’s 


Ave. after that date. 


Ir 


seems to be played up for its extrinsic rather 
question 4 
whether your reference to the matter of histor- | 
Are you not i; 
assuming that if true it must be in the Gospels? ™ 


The passage is } 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Expectation of the Dawn 
The heroisms of mind and spirit that be- 
come famous and get into books are not the 
only ones that give to the world the gleam of 


light which is so precious. The light of those 
famous heroisms, their bright light set upon 
a hill, is supplemented by lesser lights in- 
numerable that never appear upon the hilltop, 
but shine on a humble stand or on the floor. 

The latest biographer of Darwin lays stress 
upon the high-heartedness with which he met 
his invalidism. Engaged, as he was, upon 
studies that he knew must revolutionize the 
thought of the world, at some most critical 
moment he would be forced not only to stop 
working, but even to stop thinking. Few were 
the hours that could be given to labor. The 
major part of each day had to be used for re- 
laxation of one kind or another. Yet there was 
no bitterness in his soul. 

It is a fine story. But is it any finer, in es- 
sence, than the story which a correspondent of 
-the Invalid Parish tells of a man whose name 
may never be known beyond the circle of his 
‘personal friends? A nervous breakdown forced 
him to give up the work of the ministry and 
try to make a living from a small ranch in the 

Western mountains. When the war came he 
had become well enough so that he undertook 
“Y” work in France; but in the midst of it 
came news of the loss, by fire, of all he had 
| accumulated by hard labor on the ranch, leav- 
ing his wife and four children homeless and 
; destitute. On top of this came anotber nervous 
breakdown, so that he had to be invalided back 
to America. When once more he was begin- 
ning to raise his head above misfortune, he 
became the victim of an accident which put an 
_end to the young business he had established, 
and he had no money for the surgery that 
would help, if not cure, the injury. The posi- 
tion which he next secured was one that ag- 
gravated his physical trouble, but he must work, 
and in spite of tormenting pain he drove him- 
self to the daily task. The writer of the letter, 
who saw him not long ago, records that: 
“Serene with a rare steadiness and sweetness 
of spirit, he . . . pushed onward, confident that 
somehow it was all right. Never for a mo- 
ment did his purpose or spirit fail.” 

A woman who is the victim of a disease that 
turns the prime of life, and not seldom youth 
itself, into almost utter helplessness, with tor- 

_turing pain for protracted years, said, in a let- 

ter written a few weeks ago to a friend, “I 
confess that sometimes I would like to ‘just 
give up’—but I dare not; you and I know too 
well that we cannot step down even one step. 
... So hadn’t we better stay right up on top 
and keep on smiling?’ The mind turns to what 
Coningsby Dawson wrote during the war about 
a Highland officer who received a wound that 
must change all his life into a different thing 
from what strong and eager youth had looked 
forward to: “The habit of courage had con- 
quered—the habit of courage which grows out 
of the knowledge that you let your pals down 
by showing cowardice.” 

But it is not alone the resolution not to let 
down one’s comrades that keeps the heart up. 
It is also the determination that one will not 
let one’s self fail in the task of living. And 
there is something more. “We must learn to 
reawaken and keep ourselves awake,» not by 
mechanical aids,” says Thoreau in one of the 
finest parts of Walden, “but by an infinite ex- 
pectation of the dawn, which does not forsake 
us in our soundest sleep.” There is the soul’s 
great secret. The dawn is coming. 


 —_— 
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Closet and Altar 


THE FORTRESS OF OUR SOULS 


I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge 
and my fortress: my God, in him will I 
trust.—Psalm 91; 2. 


The life of man upon earth is a warfare; 
and it is much better, in the midst of ene- 
mies and dangers, to be acquainted with 
one fortress than with many inns. He that 
knows how to pray may be pressed, but 
cannot be overwhelmed.—Robert Leighton. 


No inheritance is better defended and se- 
cured than the Lord's inheritance. “As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about his people. So 
careful is he for their safety, that he cre- 
ateth upon every dwelling place of Mount 
Zion and upon her assemblies a cloud and 
smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming 
fire by night: for upon all the glory shall 
be a defense.’ Not a particular saint but 
is hedged about and inclosed in arms of love 
and power.—John Flavel. 


If it be true that God is not only willing 
to befriend us, but is spoken of as touched 
with sympathy for our miseries, so as to 
be all the kinder to us the more we are 
miserable, what folly were it not to fly to 
him without delay.—John Calvin. 


Come, come to him who made thy heart; 
Come weary and oppressed ; 

To come to Jesus is thy part; 
His part, to give thee rest. 


George MacDonald. 


Suppose that all men forsake or forget 
thee; God does not. His eye sees thee, his 
heart feels for thee, and his hand is able to 
deliver thee. Thou are not friendless, nor 
wilt thou be till the God of all consolation 
dies.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


What care I if the world give me up for 
miserable whiles I am under his secret pro- 
tection? © Lord, since thou art strong in 
our weakness and present in our senseless- 
ness, give me as much comfort in my sorrow 
as thou givest me security; and at my worst 
I shall be well.—Joseph Hall. 


There is no other shelter for the soul, no 
other refuge or fortress will ever do for us, 
but God. . .. In hours of loss and sorrow, 
when the spurious props fail us, we are more 
apt to find our way back to the real refuge. 
We are suddenly made aware of our shelter- 
less condition, alone, and in our own 
strength. Our stoic armor and our brave 
defenses of pride become utterly inadequate. 
We are thrown back upon reality. We have 
then our moments of sincerity and insight. 
We feel that we cannot live without re- 
sources from beyond our own domain. We 
must have God. It is then, when one knows 
that nothing else whatever will do, that 
the great discovery is made.—Rufus WM. 
Jones. 


Thou who art the eternal protection and 
salvation of our souls, arm us, we entreat 
thee, with the helmet of hope and the shield 
of thy invincible defense; so that, helped by 
thee in the straits of our necessities, we 
may be filled with joy and gladness with 
those who love thee, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

} Sarum Breviary. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
The Best Things in Life 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for September 4 
1 Kings 3: 4-5 

Ruskin once exclaimed, “Do you know, if 
you read this, you cannot read that?’ This 
simple truth characteristic of the thoughts of 
the great English reformer, expresses one of the 
common, everyday actions of human beings— 
namely, the act of choosing. Freedom in 
choice—and we are thinking of choice in things 
of the spirit—is the inherent right of every 
man. Jesus emphasized this freedom in the 
fellowship which he established. He liberated 
the spirit from the hands of heredity and made 
each man responsible for his own actions. 

We choose our amusements, our political 
affiliations, the books we read, our religious be- 
liefs, and so on. And it makes a great deal 
of difference what we choose in such things. 
Suppose I choose to read trashy books and mag- 
azines and sensational newspapers, instead of 
those publications which are elevating and 
worth while; to get my recreation from cheap 
movies, gambling, and demoralizing amuse- 
ments, instead of from wholesome pleasures; 
to get my ideals of citizenship from corrupt 
politicians, instead of from those who promote 
law and justice; to devote my business to the 
acquisition of wealth through dishonesty and 
greed instead of from just methods; and to get 
my religious ideals and inspiration from ‘fakes 
and false prophets’ instead of from the truth; 
what kind of a person would I be? Not a 
desirable neighbor, surely; yet many of us 
choose to turn our lives over to such influences 
instead of giving them to influences constructive. 

In the early life of King Solomon we have 
a classic example of a wise choice. To Je- 
hovah the young king prays: “Give thy servant 
therefore an understanding heart to judge thy 
people, that I may discern between good and 
evil; for who is able to judge this thy great 
people?” This is the plea of a righteous young 
man over whom material things have least do- 
minion. It is the heart of one who desires to 
serve. The consequences of such a plea would 
not be hard to visualize, although we do not 
get such a picture from Solomon’s reign, for in 
later life he became a prey to the influences of 
his environment and again and again he de- 
parted from the spirit of his early prayer. And 
most of us are going to have the same trouble, 
for we are confronted with so many interests 
and appeals that it is often difficult to choose 
wisely between those things which are good and 
those things which are bad. But there is. a 
natural order of things in this world. First 
things must come first, and those who have the 
spirit and vision and vitality thus to arrange 
the influences of their lives are the ones who 
will guarantee social progress in our era. 

It is well for us to remember, in these days 
of chaotic social readjustments, the spirit of 
Solomon’s prayer, that he over whom material 
things have least dominion, who loves to serve, 
and who is endeavoring to cultivate the inner 
acres, is pretty sure to choose the best things 
in life when decision counts most. 


To awaken each morning with a smile bright- 
ening my face, to greet the day with reverence 
for the opportunities it contains; to approach 
my work with a clean mind; to hold ever before 
me, even in the doing of little things, the ulti- 
mate purpose toward which I am working; to 
meet men and women with laughter on my lips 
and love in my heart; to be gentle, kind, and 
courteous through all the hours; to approach 
the night with weariness that ever woos sleep 
and the joy that comes from work well done— 
this is how I desire to waste wisely my days.— 
Thomas Dreier. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Jacky, Julie, and the 


Promising Fishes 


By Frances Margaret Fox 

One morning while Julie and her neighbor 
Jacky were visiting Julie’s grandpa and grandma 
in the country, a letter came from the city. 
Julie went down to the box for the mail that 
morning when she saw the postman coming. 
The little girl waited until Grandma read the 
letter, because she wished to know what the 
news might be. Grandma smiled as she put the 
letter back in the envelope. 

“Your big boy cousins, Tom and Nathan, from 
the city, are coming next Friday afternoon to 
visit us until Monday,” Grandma told Julie. 
“They say they wish to go fishing on Saturday 
at the Ten-Mile-Bridge north of our farm, and 
that we may plan to have fish for supper Satur- 
day night.” 

“T haven’t seen those boys since last sum- 
mer,” Julie answered, “and two or three times 
they made me cry because they teased me so.” 

Grandma smiled again. ‘‘When the big boy 
Cousins see you this year,” she said, “‘they will 
know you are no longer a baby!” 

Not long after that Julie was saying to 
Jacky, “Tom and Nathan like to tease better 
than they like to eat ice cream; but no matter 
what they do to us, we must not care, because 
we will only be laughed at by Grandma and 
maybe Grandpa, too. We have got to turn 
into regular bricks!” 

“Tf you are a brick, I am the whole side of 
a brick building like the post office in our vil- 
lage!” Jacky answered. 

When the big boys came they found that 
they could not tease their little cousin Julie 
nor her friend Jacky, not eyen when they 
bumped their heads together and called them 
“Sis” and “Bub.” The big boys tried hard to 
tease the little ones, but Grandma was glad to 
see that Julie and Jacky would not be teased. 

Then the big boys did something that was 
surprising. They said that if Jacky and Julie 
would help them dig angleworms for bait that 
Friday evening, they could go fishing, too. 

That evening by lantern light, Julie and Jacky 
helped dig bait until they were so tired they 
could hardly keep awake in the garden. When 
they went to their rooms, long after their usual 
bedtime, they heard Grandpa say to the boys, 
“The fish promise to bite tomorrow !” 

The next time Julie did any thinking it was 
broad daylight, although the sun was not shin- 
ing. She called Jacky and the two crept down- 
stairs softly. They were surprised when they 
found Grandpa and Grandma eating breakfast. 

‘Where are the big boys?” Julie inquired. 

“They must have gone fishing before day- 
light,” Grandma answered, “‘because they got 
their own breakfast and went away before any 
of us were up.” 

“They said we could go fishing, 
wailed, with tears in her eyes. 

“Yes, fishing,’ repeated Jacky, “but, after 
all, they didn’t say we would go fishing with 
them. Oh, bricks, who cares!” 

“They promised that we could go fishing,” 
Julie repeated, as she winked back the tears and 
sat down to eat breakfast. 

After breakfast Jacky found two short wil- 
low sticks on the back doorstep. <A string was 
tied to the end of each stick and at the end of 
the strings were bent pins. 

“And here is a note!” exclaimed Julie. 
read it, Jacky.” 

Grandpa and Grandma both stood on the 
steps while Jacky slowly read aloud: 

“You little kids may go fishing, but not with 
us. The place for you is the meadow brook! 
Ha, ha!” 

“They meant that for one of their little 


too!” Julie 


“You 


jokes,” said Grandpa. ‘They will be ashamed 
of it some day. Now you two turn the joke on 
them if you can.” 

“Play go fishing in the brook and have a 
good time,’ advised Grandpa. 

“Come,” urged Jacky. “Let’s go where we 
ean think, and don’t you dare cry!” 

Straight to the brook went Jacky, carrying 
the willow fish poles. Julie, who tagged along, 
was the first to laugh. 

“Let’s forget the boys and catch some prom- 
ising fish,’ she said. ‘You know that Grandpa 
told the boys that the fish promise to bite today. 
I have thought of another kind of promises for 
fishes. It is a new game.” 

Julie explained, and soon both children were 
running back to the house for paper, string, 
shears, and pencils. 

“Oh, I am glad you came back,’ 
Grandma’s welcome. 
this morning.” 

Grandma kept the two busy until after din- 
ner. When she asked them what they were 
going to do all the afternoon, they said they 
were going fishing in the brook: They laughed 
merrily and begged her for wrapping paper and 
all the bright papers of any kind to be found 
in the farmhouse. Also, they would like to 
borrow two pairs of old shears and a bundle 
of string. 

“We are going fishing,’ they told her, and 
how they laughed as they ran back to the 
brook. 

At five o’clock back came the two carrying a 
big whitefish between them on a strong stick. 
Their eyes were shining. 

“We caught our big 
way!” Julie exclaimed. 
the promising fish. 
supper ?” 

“Will you explain?’ demanded Grandma. 

They would and they did. 

“Tt was Julie’s idea,” Jack began. ‘She said 
for us to cut all kinds of fishes out of all kinds 
of paper and play we caught them. So we did 
it. Remember the gay-colored tissue and the 
crépe paper? Well, Julie made ruffles of it 
and sewed on the ruffles for fins and tails, and 
we had the most fun. We wrote something on 
every fish except the newspaper ones, and of 
course they were printed all over. We wrote 
fish promises. We made the queer fishes prom- 
ise all kinds of things, and we tied our fishes 
to the poles.” 

“We laughed so loud,” Julie piped in, “that 
the real fishman heard us. He was driving 
home and stopped to let his horses drink in the 
brook where it goes under the road.” 

“When he saw our strings of fishes,” Jacky 
went on when Julie stopped for breath, “he 
said, ‘How’ll you trade? IJ’ll give you the only 
whitefish I have left, and it is a beauty, if you 
will give me your two strings of fishes for ad- 
vertising purposes!’ ”’ 

“And away he went,” finished Julie, “with 
our paper fishes fluttering in the wind on the 
back of his wagon. He gaid that he will have 
all the folks in town laughing tomorrow when 
he starts out calling: 

Fresh fish, fresh fish! 
Promising fresh fish, fresh fish!” 

“We had a beautiful fishing 
assured the smiling family. 

When Tioom and Nathan came home in time 
for supper, the only bites they could report 
were mosquito bites. They didn’t catch a fish, 
not one. 

“Never mind,” said Grandma, ‘‘we have fresh 
whitefish for supper. Can’t you smell it?’ 

The hungry boys could smell and hear the 
fish frying in the pan. 

“Where did you get it?’ asked Tom. 

“Julie and Jacky caught it,” Grandma an- 


was 
“T badly need your help 


fish in the queerest 
“We caught it with 
And will you cook it for 


day,” Jacky 
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swered. ‘Don’t ask questions now, but get) 
ready for supper.” 

Until Grandma called the family to the table,} 
the big boys were obliged to listen to a serenade |. 
under their window, where Julie and J aT 
were singing at the top of shrill- voices: 


Get your wishes 
With promising fishes, 
Take a bent pin 
And drop it in, 


Ha, ha, ia ha, 
He, ha, ha-ha! 
After supper, when the boys had heard the} 
whole story, Julie and Jacky began to sing} 
again: 
Get your wishes 
With promising fishes, 
Take a bent pin 
And drop it in. 


Ha, ha, ha-ha, eat 
He, ha, ha-ha! Laie ii 

Nathan tried to make them keep still, but he} 
ecouldn’t. At last Tom appealed to Grandpa. 

“Please make these little kids sing something ( 
else for a change!” he begged. 

“Enough is enough!’’ added Nathan. 
face was red. , 

“Come, come, Julie and Jacky,’ then said & 
Grandpa with a twinkle in his eye. “Don’t } 
carry your joke any farther. Don’t you see: 
that the big boys can’t stand a little teasing?” | 

“Wa, ha, ha-ha-ha!” sang Julie. She then 
made two deep curtsies, one for Nathan, one for * 
Tom, before she ran away laughing, to say good- | 
night to the baby robins in the apple-tree nest. - 

(All rights reserved) 


Milly’s Apple Giant 


By Emma Florence Bush 

Almost the first day of Milly’s visit at Grand- | 
mother Harmon’s place in the country she dis- 
covered the tree of harvest apples. 

“The harvest apple tree is only half ours, 
Milly,” Grandmother explained. “Its roots 
are on my land, but it hangs over the orchard 
wall on the next farm, so we always divide 
the apples. The next farm is vacant this year, 
though, and they told us to take all the apples © 
Wwe wanted, so we will have as many as we ° 
wish. If you will go down to the orchard this | 
morning with a basket and shake one of the | 
lower branches, you will be able to pick up 
enough apples for some dumplings for supper.” 

“Oh, goody! Ill go now,” said Milly hap-- 
pily, picking up the basket and hanging it on 
her arm. ‘What a pretty basket, Grandmother. 
I will fill it full.” 

It was quite a long way from the house to 
the orchard, and the way was a little downhill, 
so that when Milly reached the apple tree she 
could not see Grandmother’s house. Neither 
could she see the land of the next farm, for be- 
tween the two farms ran a high stone wall, 
higher than her head. 

There was a long, low branch, reaching down 
to Milly like a friendly arm. She took hold of 
it and was about to shake it hard when she 
heard a rustle on the side of the tree reaching 
over to where Grandmother said nobody lived, 
and then she saw, way, way up among the 
higher branches of the tree, much higher than 
a man could reach, a big, fat hand. Its fingers 
picked a big harvest apple and then disappeared. 

Milly did not stop to see any more. She 
picked up her empty basket and ran as fast as 
she could through the orchard and back into 
the house. ‘There is a great, big giant on the 
other side of the orchard wall, Grandmother!” 
she exclaimed, bursting into tears. 

Grandmother wiped the flour from her hands 
and looked over her spectacles. 

“You know very well, Milly,” she said, “that 

(Continued ion page 254) 
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Biblical Studies 

The Johannine Writings: A Study of the 
pocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, by J. Wst- 
in Carpenter (Houghton Mifflin. $7.50). The 
eath of Dr. Carpenter, occurring at about the 
ime at which this book was published, has 
iven to it special significance as his last work, 
nd possibly his chief monument. The book had 
ts origin in two courses of lectures given at the 
Summer Schools of Theology in Oxford in 1920 
(on the Apocalypse) and in 1923 (on the 
ourth Gospel). The study has evidently de- 
veloped beyond classroom proportions, and to 
complete the survey of Johannine writings an 
epilogue has been added on the Johannine 
pistles. The study of the Gospel, as presented 
ere, is an elaboration of the views set forth by 
r. Carpenter in The Bible in the Nineteenth 
entury (1903). It is impossible to dissociate 
rom one’s interest in this book the fact of its 
uthor’s eminent place as a scholar in the 
Unitarian fellowship. Not because of that 
act as coloring his views—for Dr. Carpenter 
empresses one with the cautious, judicious, and 
open-minded qualities of the true scholar—but 
because his conclusions were, for reasons like- 
wise determining his Unitarianism, likely to be 
ai variance with orthodox tradition concerning 
che authorship of the Fourth Gospel, the sec- 
tions dealing with authorship are of special 
interest. Dr. Carpenter has dealt with the 
saatter in anything but a partisan way. He 
a vents the evidence for the apostolic author- 
ship in a fair and impartial way, indicates 
the doubts which must attach so far as _his- 
torical evidence to any view, and out of this 
uncertainty turns to the internal evidence in 
«he Gospel itself. In general, his conclusion 
may be summarized in the statement that ‘the 
Gospel as it reaches us is the result of a 
process of unknown length, in which more 
than one hand has taken part.” <A question in 
the minds of many who have been profoundly 
impressed with the inherent worth and truth 
of the Fourth Gospel as they have faced the 
overwhelming evidence of its late origin and 
probably non-apostolic authorship has been 
concerning its essential authority. Some have 
settled this question by associating the book 
even under late authorship with a distinctly 
apostolic source and tradition. For others, 
who have seen in the book strong Gnostic ten- 
dencies and the exploitation of doctrines which 
they have rejected, the problem of reconciling 
the spiritual worth and validity of the Gospel 
with its doubtful, or, as they have suggested, 
its equivocal, origin, has not been easy of 
solution. Dr. Carpenter touches upon these 
matters in a striking reference in his Preface: 
“In this uncertainty (i.e., of the authorship 
and origin of the Fourth Gospel),’ he says, 
‘no stress can be laid on the exceptional 
authority of the writer, who tells us nothing of 
the sources of the unfamiliar words or deeds 
which he reports. How far the devotional 
practice upon which the book is based can con- 
tinue when its dogmatic significance gradually 
fades from the modern mind, time only can 
show. The forms of religious experience change 
from age to age no less than those of religious 
thought and adapt themselves to new concep- 
tions of historical and philosophical truth. Such 
changes may for a time involve much sense of 
loss. But already the challenge of Jesus to the 
unworldly life is being heard with new force in 
our midst today. With wider outlook we shall 
yet learn with him to say ‘Our Father’; we shall 
more earnestly endeavor to obey his summons 
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to seek first the Kingdom of God; we shall still 
pray in our hours of trial as he has taught 
us, ‘Not what we will, but what thou wilt.’ ” 

Old Testament History, by G. W. Wade 
(Dutton. $2.50). Dr. Wade is Senior Tutor 
of St. David’s College, Lampeter. This is the 
tenth edition, carefully revised, of a book that 
has commended itself as a textbook and for use 
by the general reader. It is a scholarly book 
of much value, which presents the Old Testa- 
ment story with the backgrounds of the times 
and the nature and significance of incidents and 
developments in the life of the Hebrew people. 
It is to be especially commended for use by 
those who in study of the Old Testament have 
inadequately recognized the importance of its 
setting. 


General 


The Science of Mind, by Ernest Shurtleff 
Holmes (McBride & Co. $3.50). Not being 
quite competent to review this book we content 
ourselves with a quotation. As it is devoted 
chiefly to the subject of mental healing, we 
choose, at random, its prescription for “healing 


constipation,’ which has been called “the 
mother of diseases.” This (p. 163) is as fol- 
lows: “‘Constipation is due to a belief in limi- 


tation or burden and is healed by knowing that 
there is no restriction, no inaction, no limited 
action, no bondage, no fear, no congestion. 
Make the thought realize that there is nothing 
but freedom, ete.’ For people who find that 
sort of thing interesting, meaningful and en- 
lightening, The Science of Mind presents over 
400 pages of it. 

Theodore Roosevelt: Hero to His Valet, by 
James E. Amos (John Day Co. $2.00). Mr. 
Amos was personal attendant upon Mr. Roose- 
velt for many years, and was alone with him 
at the time of his death. He took care of the 
White House children, served as second butler 
at family meals, traveled with Mr. Roosevelt 
to conventions and on speaking tours and in 
many ways shared his master’s confidences. 
His book is an interesting addition to por- 
traiture of Mr. Roosevelt in literature, and, 
considering the tradition alluded to in the 
title, it is a fitting and worthy tribute to the 
character of the strenuous president as seen 
in the realities of everyday contact. It is de- 
cidedly an entertaining little book. 

Whither Democracy?, by N. J. lLennes 
(Harper. $3.00). Professor Lennes of the 
University of Montana characterizes this as 
“a speculative study,” and gives it as sub- 
title another question, ‘‘Does Equalizing Oppor- 
tunity Create Hereditary Social Classes?’ Its 
nearly four hundred pages are devoted to an 
effort to prove the thesis that “in proportion 
as the ideals of democracy are realized in 
practice, in that proportion does society tend to 
become divided into occupational classes with 
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hereditary membership.” If this thesis be cor- 
rect, the tendency of democracy, as the author 
indicates, in the broad sense of the equalizing 
of opportunity, would be toward “a social caste 
system with barriers as firmly fixed as the 
feudal castes of medieval times.” Several con- 
siderations arise in connection with Professor 
Lennes’ highly elaborated and interestingly il- 
lustrated argument. The first is the question 
as to the extent of democracy according to his 
definition. There is a great deal of talk about 
equality of opportunity, but over the whole 
range of society thoroughgoing equality of op- 
portunity, historically and at the present time, 
even in America, has been comparatively 
meager. Are the developments of actual de- 
mocracy extensive enough and advanced enough 
to warrant dogmatic and rather pessimistic 
conclusions? Further, if the author’s main 
thesis should prove correct, might not an era 
of democracy be worth while, so that each 
might gravitate to his true place? If we are 
going to have cases and classes is it not much 
better that these should develop out of some 
such process of natural selection as equality 
of opportunity might make possible, rather than 
out of the arbitrary assignments of a feudal or 
aristocratic society? 


Recent Fiction 

Shadow River, by Walton Hall Smith 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). Walton Hall 
Smith spent two years in Central Africa in the 
interests of a large rubber company and has 
returned to write a most ereditable first novel. 
It is the story of David Worthington and his 
African elephant hunt—a hunt for an elephant 
said to be bigger than any elephant ever seen. 
In addition to the excitements incidental to the 
hunt, there is trouble with the Belgian officials, 
and his love for Macella of Chicago does not 
run smoothly. Mr. Smith writes vividly of the 
jungle and its trails, of the African natives, and 
of big game hunting, creating a colorful back- 
ground for a well-developed story. 

Sinners Go Secretly, by Anthony Wynne 
(Lippincott. $2.00). A dozen short stories, 
admirably told, each possessing all the fascinat- 
ing qualities of a mystery novel, are found in 
Sinners Go Secretly. The author, himself said 
to be a London surgeon, has chosen a great Lon- 
don medical man, Dr. Hailey, as the figure 
about which to build his stories, and each tale 
deals with some amazing and baffling incident 
that the doctor encounters in the course of his 
professional duties. 

Greymarsh, by Arthur J. Rees (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00). Greymarsh, a house built on the dunes 
at the edge of the North Sea, is one night com- 
pletely cut off by tide and storm from the main- 
land. That night a murder is committed while 
the house is filled with guests. A fascinating 
mystery story, well told. 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


Wisconsin Young People’s 


Conferences 

Wisconsin held its sixth annual young 
people’s conference at Green Lake, where it is 
part owner with Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
a Bible Institute group of one of the finest 
camp grounds in the state. The conference for 
the northern part of the-state was held for 
the second time at Northland College at Ash- 
land: The attendance at Green Lake was al- 
most 200, in addition to a faculty of 20. The 
attendance at Northland was a little more than 
50 with a faculty of 10. Many had traveled 
long distances. 

The faculty at Green Lake included Rey. 
Messrs. A. S. Beale, John P. Deane, Roscoe 
Graham, A. E. Holt, M. G. Inghram, H. C. 
Kuhnert, BE. E. Morrill, H. E. Peabody, C. E. 
Reidt, G. E. Stickney, J. W. Wilson, and 
Misses Mary C. Orbison, Vera Watson, Sallie 
A. McDermott, and Mrs. BE. BH. Morrill, I. M. 
Webber, J. W. Wilson, and C. HE. Reidt. 

Rey. Paul R. Reynolds of China and Miss 
Miriam Woodberry of the Church Extension 
Boards gave the courses in missions. Dr. R. W. 
Gammon was director, and Miss Sallie A. McDer- 
mott, registrar. The courses included the whole 
range of Bible study, religious dramatics, and 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the eultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
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PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Prepares men and women for the various religious 


vocations, at home and abroad. In addition to 
standard courses the School is notably equipped 
to afford special training in numerous timely 
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ates, Week-day Church Schools; Ministry in Bud- 
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Carefully directed field experience. 
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HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


California is a great place in which to study and live. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opens Sept. 26. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 
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college men. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
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leadership training for the local church and the 
community. About 80 per cent of the young 
people had attended a conference before at 
Green Lake, and two had attended all of the 
six. The attendance of such a large number of 
repeaters gave the conference poise and effi- 
ciency. The leadership of the faculty was re- 
markable in its team work and in the response 
obtained from the young people. 

The faculty at Northland included Mrs. Mar- 
guerite H. Bro, a graduate of the college, who 
gave the missionary addresses; Dr. H. D. 
Davies of the Commission on Missions; Prof. 
John P. Deane; Rev. Harry C. Kuhnert; Rev. 
E. T. Phillips; Rev. Charles EH. Reidt; Prof. 
I’. I. Schweppe; and Mrs. I. M. Webber, pri- 
mary specialist of Milwaukee. Rev. ©. E. Reidt 
was camp director. Northland College gave 
the heartiest support to the conference in every 
way. 


Popular Outdoor Services at Union 
Church, Winthrop, Mass. 


There is no summer slump at Union Church, 
Winthrop, Mass. For the past two years the 
church has changed its program to meet the 
peculiar needs of a community which cares for 
a large number of summer residents. Previous 
to last summer there had been difficulty in keep- 
ing up the church interest and attendance. 
However, it was planned at that time to hold 
outdoor services at the rear of the church. The 


Rey. M. BE. VAN DE MARK, PASTOR 


services were so successful that this has been 
adopted as a permanent policy of the church. 

A vacant lot at the rear of the church pro- 
vides an outdoor auditorium. A rostrum has 
been constructed for the speakers, song leader, 
special soloists, and trumpeters. To the right 
of the rostrum is a choir loft where between 
30 and 40 persons under the direction of Mr. 
George Perry sing each Sunday. At the rear of 
the platform is a large central cross which gives 
a churchly atmosphere. The choir is vested, 
to lend dignity to the service. However, there 
is a pleasing informality about the service. Oc- 
casionally the audience will show its appreci- 
ation with applause. 

The Fort Banks Military Band furnished 
sacred music for one evening, the expense of 
which was provided by the business men of 
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EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


Winthrop Beach. Three young men, known as | 
the Twilight Trumpeters, and led by Mr. Cleon | 
Hopkins, furnish special selections each Sun- | 
day night. Three other young men of the |j 
church who are studying for the ministry, to- | 
gether with the pastor of the church, Rev. §& 
M. E. Van de Mark, compose a male quartet ) 
which has been one of the popular features of 
these services. 

Visiting soloists from other churches have 
volunteered their services and give a splendid } 
variety to the musical part of the service. There § 
is always the Scripture and prayer, although |; 
oftentimes they are given at the conclusion of fj 
the service when there is a splendid devotional | 
atmosphere in the audience. 

Rev. O. M. Polhemus, associate pastor of the |) 
church, leads the congregational singing. Song 
slides are used, and a white barn at the rear 
of the rostrum is used for the screen. The | 
auditorium is well illuminated, and powerful | 
flood lights illuminate the cross and the flag. } 

Persons from all denominations attend these ¥ 
services and have co-operated in their support. [ 
A Jew handed the minister five dollars and said | 
that he believed that everyone should support | 
such a community enterprise. 

The extensive summer program at Union 4 
Chureh has been made possible through the } 
forming of the larger parish, which joined the | 
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Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
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The Massachusetts General Hospital 
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Ruth Beardslee Kingsbury, Rev. John H. Kingsbury, 
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ork of Union Church and that of Union 
hurch of Christ, Point Shirley. This was 
ne through the recommendation of the Massa- 
usetts Home Missionary Society. 

For the second year a successful vacation 
urch school has been conducted by this 
urch. So successful was the school last year 


DatLy VACATION BiBLE SCHOOL AT WINTHROP, Mass. 


at both the Union Church on Tewksbury 
reet and the former Union Church of Christ, 
pint Shirley, have been utilized in the pro- 
am. Twenty-five teachers, under the super- 
ion of Rev. O. M. Polhemus, the director, 
raished the volunteer leadership for the 
bool. The Narrow Gauge Railroad has co- 
erated in transporting the children to these 
hools. Catholics, Jews, and practically every 
-otestant denomination were represented in 
e enrollment. The school was practically 
i-supporting, and those interested in religious 
ueation are enthusiastic about the success of 
ig work. 
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The Seabeck Conferences 

A young people’s conference, a ministers’ re- 
-at, and a laymen’s week-end, all going on 
the same time, was the order this year at 
eck. Wash. The mingling of old and 
jung in the dining room for their meals, in the 
cial halls for fellowship, and on the grounds 
® recreation was a happy feature of the 
thering. 

The young people’s conference lasted ten 
ys and registered a larger attendance than 
any previous year. Sec. Fred Grey of the 
ucation Society was in charge, assisted by 
s. Grey, Rev. Rudolph Hricson, Rev. F. W. 
orter, Rey. Robert D. Hall of Rosebud In- 
an Mission, Miss Grace M. Breck of North 
ina, Miss Gay Lawson, and William Lam- 
t. Seabeck, with its recreational, social, 
d friendship features, makes a strong appeal 
young people. ‘They enter with zest, too, 
to the more serious features of the daily pro- 
Am, studies in the Bible, mission, life prob- 
s, and leadership training. Thus Seabeck 
helping to solve what an eminent; American 
nister has called ‘fone of the deepest prob- 
ms that we have in the life of America and 
the life of the world in this next generation, 
2 production of a sufficient quantity of spirit- 
i Jeadership.” 

The ministers’ retreat had a strong faculty 
_its week’s program, with Dr. Sidney L. 
Jick giving addresses on ‘Social and Inter- 
ftional Relations’; Rev. W. D. Robinson, 
riewing and enlarging on “The Roots of Reli- 
m in the Human Soul’; Bible studies con- 
| Rev. R. 8S. Osgood of Whitman 
Ilege; and “Vital Parish Problems,” with 
v. EF. W. Hodgdon of the Pacific School of 
ligion, Berkeley, as leader. Three hours of 
iss work in the mornings and two hours of 
hnferences on parish problems in the evenings, 
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with the afternoons free for rest and recreation, 
made for the ministers a delightful and profit- 
able week. 

The Osprey, the Colman yacht, graciously 
put in service year after year, brought again 
this year the week-enders to Seabeck for their 
three-days’ conferences on ways and means of 


Illinois Young People’s Conference 

Illinois recently held two conferences at its 
Tower Hill Camp, Sawyer, Mich. Much new 
equipment was added this year, so that the 
camp was comfortable in every particular. 
Each conference had approximately 200 in at- 
tendance, and each a faculty of 20. Nearly 
100 churches sent delegates and the entire state 
was well represented in the conferences. 


The faculties included Rey. Messrs. A. W. 
Barwick, R. W. Everroad, T. A. Goodwin, 
C. §. Laidman, 8S. A. Lloyd, J. C. Mayne, Wal- 
ter A. Morgan, Albert W. Palmer, Carl S. Pat- 
ton, Wilfred A. Rowell, Jonathan D. Schmidt, 
Walter Spooner, M. G. Van Buskirk, Mr. K. L. 
Heaton, and Misses Cora BH. Barnard, Miriam 
Heermans, Frances Holt, Bertha C. Wheelock, 
Sallie A. McDermott, Blanche Wormley, and 
Mrs. K. L. Heaton. Dr. R. W. Gammon was 
director of both conferences. 


Rev. Paul R. Reynolds and Miss Miriam 
Woodberry gave the missionary courses. Other 
courses included The Life of Christ, Bible Ap- 
preciation, Old Testament Character Studies, 
The Bible as Literature, How Jesus Met Life 
Questions, How to Conduct a Vacation School, 
How to Teach, Building a Religion for the 
Modern Young Person, Social Programs for 
Young People, Congregational History, Jesus 
and the Problems of Life, Methods for Leaders 
of Children, Church School Administration, The 
Church and the Community. ‘ 

These were the most effective conferences 
held at Tower Hill, both in the leadership of 
the faculty and in the response of the young 
people. Many of the churches now make annual 
provision for sending a full delegation of young 
people and for contributing to the support of 
the Tower Hill Camp. 


meeting the needs of state, nation, and world- 
wide work. This year more than in previous 
years the laymen took the initiative in arrang- 
ing and carrying on discussions. Notable con- 
tributions to the discussions were made by 
Dr. Gulick, Dr. R. D. Hall, and Miss Breck. 
Rey. F. W. Shorter preached the sermon Sun- 
day morning. Rev. C. H. Burdick and Rev. 
W. S. Pritchard, associate superintendents, 
were in charge of the conferences. 
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[ihe Chicago J[theological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
catalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATING 


Enrollments are now being made for summer and early fall classes, which begin 
every three weeks. Intensive course of three months for those who wish a new 
interest or for those who wish to learn a profession. Those who desire can earn 
as they learn. Interior Decorator of 30 years’ standing, educated in this country 
and in Burope. 
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Mission Festival at Sherburn, Minn. 

Some of the denominations in the Northwest 
hold annual mission festivals for the purpose 
of giving a bird’s-eye view of their varied mis- 
sionary enterprises. 


SEPTEMBER 


Moun- 


is delightful here. 
tain scenery. Golf on our 
own course, tennis, other 
sports. Excellent food and 
accommodations. Why 


not visit us? Write for 


folder. 


Ambert G. Moody, Mer. 
East Northfield, Mass. 
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The Federated (Methodist and Congrega- 
tional) Churches at Sherburn, Minn., ar- 
ranged for such a festival on Sunday, July 24. 
Rey. John Nickerson, the pastor, planned the 
occasion many weeks in advance, and aroused 
considerable interest. The people came in 
goodly numbers, laden with baskets for a pic- 
nic dinner between the morning and afternoon 
meetings. 

At the morning service Dr. Norris Darrell 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 


The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


| cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


VACATION PLACES 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage. 
Telephone, Franklin 7345. 


Wanted—A third partner in an abandoned farm 
planted with young pine. Partner will receive 
a nicely furnished bungalow with running water 
and a third of all the profits from the pines. 
A minister especially desired. Terms reasonable. 
Mrs. W. D. Hall, Alstead, N. H. 


“The Heights House extends greetings to those 
who have been guests in the past, and solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 
the little hotel within visiting distance of the 
White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 
Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Mrs. 
Near 
Address: 


Kern’s comfortable 
White House. Tele- 
1912) CRS ES 


Washington, D. C. 
home for travelers. 
phone, Franklin 1142. 
Northwest. 


Real vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best of 
scenery, Hvangeline country. Americans have be- 
gun to discover it. Rates this summer still ten 
dollars a week. J. E. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Digby Co., Nova Scotia. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 


and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Dover Congregational Church will consider ap- 
plications for their pulpit. Fred E. Demuth, Bay 
Village, Ohio. 


A Congregational Church of 300 members in a 
community of 10,000, within commuting distance 
of New York, has an open pulpit. A young, en- 
thusiastic pastor is sought who can lead this 
church in continued spiritual development and 
enthusiastic usefulness; no easy task today. 
Salary $3,000 and parsonage. ‘‘Pulpit Commit- 
tee,” The Congregationalist. 

Congregational Church, Harwinton, Ct., wants 
pastor. Salary $1,200 and parsonage. Address 
Stephen Sidwell, Torrington, Ct., R, D. 2, Box 120. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Woman competent to cook and do 
light housework who would also be congenial 
companion to woman much alone in home. Re- 
quirements:—Christian character, good _ spirits, 
adaptability ; age, preferably between 40-50. 
“C.S.,” The Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


lady, or care for 
North Adams, 


Position as companion to 
elderly couple. Florence Rogers, 


Mass. 

Educated young man desires position. Mis- 
sionary and teaching experience. “H.M.,” The 
Congregationalist. 

Wanted—Position as  pastor’s assistant by 


graduate of Mount Holyoke College, trained in 
religious education with secretarial and church 
experience. “W.N.,”’ The Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Children to board in private home in 
country, near good school. Wxperienced in care 
of children. Best food, good playground and play 
rooms. Miss Gertrude “Divoll, Dunstable, Mass. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton §Sq., 
Boston. 


Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beach St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Get your church furnishings for half of ‘trust’ 
prices. Pulpits, chairs, altars, pews, fonts, and 
parish house furniture. We allow for or sell 
your old furniture. Neatly framed cork bulletin 
boards from $4.50 up. Redington Co., Scranton, Pa. 


and Shut-in:—Send this 


For the Sick, Aged, ; { 
Merriam, Framing- 


advertisement to Elizabeth 


ham, Mass., and_ receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. WHasy to 


hold, Correspondence with hospitals invited. 


At Your Seryice—to help you buy or sell, 
Say iT In THE 


get help or find a position. 
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the missionary enterprises of the denominations. 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Education Society, 
and Dr, J. P. Miller, Twin City Superintendent 
of Congregational Churches, gave half-hour 
outlines of the missionary activities of their 
respective denominations at home and abroad. 
During the noon recess they answered individ- 
ual questions bearing upon particular societies 
and fields. In the afternoon the same speakers 
gave inspirational addresses with appeals for 
a more generous and more general support of 


While the purpose of the meeting was educa- 
tional, and not for immediate results, there 
was a generous response in a free-will offering 
to be credited to the benevolence budgets of the 
two churches. i 

It is believed the meeting will have more en-. 
couraging fruitage when the next every mem- 
ber canvass is made. 


Vacation School at Portland, Ore. 

A daily vacation Bible school was conductaml 
in June in the Alameda Park Community 
Church, Portland, Ore., where Rey.,-H. W. 
Johnson is pastor. The school ha@“an enroll- 
ment of 375 pupils, one of the largest on rec- 
ord in the city of Portland. Nineteen adult 
helpers and 15 high-school students assisted 
with the work. Rey. and Mrs. Thomas Gordon 
of Ardenwald, spent the month in Alameda‘: 
Park to aid in this project. Six classes met} 
daily on the curbing or under a tree because 
of inadequate floor space in the building. | 


New Texas Church Is Recognized 


At the meeting of the Panhandle Association) 
(Texas) in June, the newly organized church 
in Amarillo, the youngest of the Congregational} 
churches in Texas, was received into fellowship? 
with a most enthusiastic greeting. Rev. Roberti 
Allingham, pastor, was elected moderator. 
There were two carloads of delegates from the 
new church. Its progressive program has al-) 
ready attracted nearly 100 members and thej 
next meeting of the Panhandle Association will} 
be held in Amarillo. Prospects are promising} 
for Congregational expansion in northwestern 
Texas. 


Kansas City Has Growing 
Residential Church 

The Country Club Church of Kansas City,/ 
Mo., had as its guest speaker at the morningi 
service of July 24 Rev. Edward B. Haskell of) 
Bulgaria. In spite of many absences from the} 
city at this time of the year, there was a good) 
audience in which Kansas City Congregation-} 
alism was represented. This church is a little} 
over four years old, and under the pastorate; 
of Rey. Robert Porter it has grown from 26) 
members to 200. This membership include 
some of the most substantial people of the} 
city, and it is believed that this rapidly growing] 
organization will soon become one of the strong’ 
contributing churches of the denomination, for) 
it is splendidly located in one of the very best} 
sections of the city which will continue for a) 
long time to come to be strictly residential.| 
It is worth a great deal to have men of Dr.,| 
Haskell’s experience and standing visit the} 
church in these formative years, for the con-) 
gregation is composed of people who had vari-! 
ous previous denominational relations, as well) 
as of many Congregationalists of long standing. 


Dedication at Goltry, Okla. 

The building achievement in Goltry, Okla., a 
village of 300 people, 30 miles west of Bnid,| 
where the pastor, Rev. W. M. Oakes, is in the! 
second year of his third pastorate, brings that 
field upon the stage in an act that is worthy | 
of much more than passing notice. Toward 
this fine achievement Mr. Oakes has labored 
persistently and wisely. The fact that suce- 
cess came in a year of limited wheat crop 
adds to the credit of the promoters of it, and 
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he names of the building committee should 
tand with that of Mr. Oakes. They are Dr. 
1. R. Shannon, chairman, George G. Voss, W. 
». Felty, John Streich, Jr., O. C. Bogdahn, 
ind J. G. Voss. 

The building which is well proportioned, 
ubstantial and beautiful, is of brick backed 
vith hollow tile, on cement foundation neatly 
rimmed with artificial stone. An attractive 
uditorium seats some 350 people, with a room 
t the rear increasing that figure. An ample 
ulpit area is flanked by choir room and study. 
“he basement is light and airy, affording ample 
ining facilities and kitchen, while an excellent 
latform provides for social and dramatic pro- 
rams. The total cost of $18,000 is surpris- 
ngly low for the results gained. With generous 
b from the C. C. B. S., only $5,000 was needed 

meet all obligations, and at the morning serv- 
ee, under the skilled hand of Dr. George T. 
{cCollum, following the dedication sermon, 
eee was secured in cash and pledges. Mr. 
akes feels sure that the rest will come. Auto- 
nobiles from far and near surreunded the 
hurch and the audience overflowed onto the 
rounds. Dr. McCollum was the morning 
reacher. At the afternoon meeting 16 new 
ember were received into the church, more 

an half of them being baptized. BExcellent 
qusic was provided throughout and at noon 
r uniformed village band played. Despite a 
athering thunderstorm, a successful night serv- 
ce for young people was held, Supt. A. EB. 
ticker delivering the address. 

Equipped with this splendid property, backed 
y the good will of a wide community, the 
Soltry church is set in the place of unquestioned 
arish leadership. The pastor and his officers 
re in view an inclusive and varied service 


rogram. Their standards are high, aiming at 
mderly worship, sane evangelism, progressive 
eiigious education, lectures along community 
lift lines, music, dramatics, and worthy 
ocial and recreational features. All Christian 
eople will share the satisfaction with which 
re report this commendable example of high 
chievement in the rural parish. 


ew York Minister Is Called to Bristol, Ct. 

Rey. F. T. Cooke, assistant pastor of Broad- 
ray Tabernacle Church, New York, has ac- 
epted a unanimous call to the pastorate of 
‘irst Church, Bristol, Ct. Mr. Cooke, who is 
S years old, graduated from Amherst College 
1 1920 and from Yale Divinity School in 1922. 
le spent the academic year 1922-23 as Fellow 
E the Divinity School at the American School 


A practical and easy method of 
7 gaining the willing attendance 
of young people and children 
at the preaching service. 
Write For INFORMATION 


/ GO-TO-CHURCH BAND 


Worcester, Mass. 


10 Summer Street 


BIG PROFIT So... 
For Your Church Organization 
GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL SPONGE 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“The ‘Modern Dish Cloth” 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


{ METAL SPONGE SALES ee eS 
DEPT Q LEHIGH AND MASCHER STREETS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
1 \ te baths. Descriptive booklet. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


HILA. 


Now open. 
23d season. 
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of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. He came to 
the Tabernacle as assistant pastor in October, 
1923. During Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s world 
tour in 1925-26, Mr. Cooke served as acting 
pastor of the Tabernacle. 

The First Church of Bristol was organized 
in 1747, with Rev. Samuel Newell as the first 
pastor. The present membership is 863, and 
the average Sunday attendance at the church 
school for the past two years has been 240. 
The church has a modern parish house and has 
maintained a daily vacation Bible school for 
several years. Miss Margaret McAuley is the 
director of religious education. Mr. Cooke 
is preaching at the Broadway Tabernacle on the 
Sundays of August, and will begin his work at 
Bristol on October 1. 


Memorial Window for Florida Church 


A beautiful new stained-glass window was 
placed recently in the Community Church, 
Miami Beach, Fla. The window is round, and 
in the center is a splendid representation of 
Christ as Teacher. Around this figure is a 
colored border intertwining the words charity, 
peace, love, prayer, joy, truth. Two ventilat- 
ing windows have been placed in the south 
wall. The window is a gift from a friend who 
wishes his name withheld for the present. It 
was made by Rudy Brothers of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This is the second stained-glass window to be 
placed in Congregational churches in this re- 
gion. The first, a copy of Hoffman’s ‘Christ 
in Gethsemane,” was a memorial window placed 
in the First Church, Miami, about a year ago. 


Miami Shores Pastor Resigns 

Rev. W. C. Littlewood has resigned the pas- 
torate of the church at Miami Shores (formerly 
Arch Creek), Fla., and Rev. Don Henshaw has 
been called to take up the work of that impor- 
tant field. Mr. Henshaw has accepted and is 
on the field. ; 


Installation at Nantucket, Mass. 

A service of installation for Rev. HE. W. 
Pond was held at First Church, Nantucket, 
Mass., on August 4. Those assisting in the 
service were Rev. Messrs. A. P. Pratt of Green- 
field, Haig Adadourian of West Tisbury, R. B. 
Guild of New Bedford, A. W. Bailey of East 
Dennis, and Mr. Hdward Pratt of Washington. 
Mr. Pond succeeds Rev. Charles Ratcliff, 
deceased. 


Adapts Novel Plan for Sunday School 
During Summer 

The Federated Church of Shirley, Mass., of 
which Rey. Philip King is pastor, has been 
trying an experiment in its church school which 
has proved very enjoyable and the final results 
of which are looked forward to with consider- 
able interest. 

During July the regular program was dis- 
continued. All the teachers of the school, to- 
gether with the senior pupils and older juniors, 
meet as a discussion class under the leadership 
of a trained worker in religious education. It 
was called a ‘“teacher’s training class.” Miss 
Louise Kippenham, formerly a pastor’s assist- 
ant in a Kansas church, was engaged to conduct 
the class. The course covered four sessions. 
From the very start the discussions proved in- 
teresting to both teachers and pupils. Miss 
Kippenham handled the matter in a way to 
stimulate individual thought, and from her 
experience was able to offer many practical 
suggestions to the younger teachers. 

The grouping of the teachers of the school 
in this way left the primary and younger 
juniors without teachers, which necessitated 
another special program. In brief, this is what 
has been done. 

Four special readers of Bible stories were 
secured from the church. Cut-outs, dealing 
with the Bible stories told by the readers, were 
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purchased from Congregational headquarters in 
Boston. Four of the church banquet tables 
were called into service and the little ones set 
to work at them, coloring and making the cut- 
outs after the story had been read. 

Each table worked independently. No stories 
of cut-outs were duplicated. Pach table had 
its own adult reader. The juniors were selected 
as helpers for the primary pupils, and did their 
work enthusiastically. 

Three Sundays were devoted to the work of 
preparing the cut-outs. The fourth was used 
as a demonstration. The completed cut-outs 
of each group were placed in position on its 
table. Then all the children were gathered 
around each table in turn while one of the 
group told the story. 

These two programs have combined to give 
teachers and pupils a change in methods, and 
it has also brought into the work of the church 
school members of the congregation not before 
taking a part in the school. The item of ex- 
pense for the training class leader, because the 
course was given at the “dead time of the year,” 
was so moderate that the plan should lend itself 
advantageously to other church schools in 
country communities. 


Twenty-Five New Members Added to 
Massachusetts Church 

A Sunday morning service of much interest 
was held recently at the Oldtown church, New- 
buryport, Mass., when a company of 25 per- 
sons gathered before the pulpit to make profes- 
sion of their faith and be received into Chris- 
tian fellowship. This ingathering of new mem- 
bers was the outcome of a moving of the Spirit 
that had been going on since the Lenten season 
opened, and many began the study and practice 


A New Service for Rally Day 


GLAD RALLY DAY 


This service is com- 
plete with Scripture read- 
Ing, new songs, recita- 
tions, etc. A special 
page is included for the 
Primary division. Sure 
to please and certain to 
inspire all who take part 
as well as those who lis- 
ten. Asample free to Pas- 
tor or Superintendent. 


$6.00 a hundred 
$3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen; single copies, 7 cents each 


Send for Hasty ated Circular of Rally Day Supplies 
y fr 


a Complete Service 
sf Scripture SongéRecittion 


‘RALLY DAY 


1701-1703 Chestnut Sreer Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can easily solve 


Your RALLY DAY Program Problem 


—by ordering a copy of the Paramount Rally 
Day Book. Here is a wealth of fresh, sparkling 
material for a program that will delight and ap- 
peal to all. Contains suggestions for decorations 
and preparations—outline for promotion  exer- 
cises—little children’s prayers—recitations, dia- 
logues, exercises, drills, and songs. 

No matter what form of service may be desired 
or planned for the occasion, the Paramount Rally 
Day Book collection has everything that will 
make the day a success and long remembered. 
Price 25 cents. Write to your supply house or 
send direct to 


Meyer & Brother 


56 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dees our Boy 
Own a Bible? 


Tf not, why not give him 
one now ? 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts’ Bible 
41 Bromfield St., 


Society 
Boston 


‘Church 
Furniture 
Pews-Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 


“Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


BA LOVTICON 


are-used-in thousands of scHools gnd 
churches, - This. line= of projection 
lanterns, — for - glass -slides,- opaque 
> ‘objects:and “strip”-film is the largest 
and. most. complete in ‘the World. 


Send: for Mustrated-Literatiore 


\ 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO, 706 St..Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR CLERGYMEN 


2 for Church and 
Chairs Sunday School 


See them at the Wesley Church, 


Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 


JOHN A. DUNN COMPANY 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


PBulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 


Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street. New York 


ESE vy 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Vermont 
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of the Fellowship of Prayer. It was clearly a 
work of the Spirit, for these recruits were 
strictly volunteers; they added themselves—not 
one was asked. The company comprised old 
and young, and included a number of high 
school students. The giving of a written 
“watchword” and the right hand of fellowship 
with a word of welcome to each member con- 
stituted an impressive feature of the service. 

This service marked the closing of the 30th 
year of Rey. and Mrs. C. S. Holton’s labors in 
the Oldtown parish. Among the profusion of 
flowers decorating the pulpit and platform were 
two beautiful bouquets commemorating the an- 
niversary, one from former members of the 
church now resident in the Boston district who 
were present, and another bearing the message: 
“To Mr. and Mrs. Holton in grateful apprecia- 
tion of your 30 years of service among us; 
please accept these flowers from the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society.” 

The Oldtown church has had but ten pastors, 
previous to the coming of Mr. Holton. It is 
now larger than at any recorded period (the 
records go back to 1674), and has been some- 
what noted for the number and interest of its 
young people. Mr. Holton’s work, both as 
preacher and pastor, has been solidly construc- 
tive. He has been a builder of Christian char- 
acter. In this he has been ably assisted by 
Mrs. Holton, who has been director of the music 
and soloist, and has superintended the primary 
work of the church school all these years. 
Yor their manifold labors, not only in Newbury- 
port, but also in behalf of the larger work of 
the Essex North Association and the state, 
they are honored and loved by a large circle of 
friends. The Oldtown church will celebrate its 
300th anniversary in 1935. 


New Church*Organized at Rubottom, Mo. 


A Congregational church with 60 charter 
members was organized at Rubottom, Mo., on 
July 18. The church will be known as the 
Union Hill Congregational Church. A Sunday 
school was also organized with 52 members. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 

Cooxg, F. T., assistant pastor, Broadway Taber- 

nacle, New York City, to First, Bristol, Ct. 
Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

CooKMAN, Isaac, Sonoma, Cal., to Calaveras 

County, to make his headquarters at Angel’s 


‘WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac, Oct. 3-6. 
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Events to Come 


State Conferences 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, Noy. 8-9. 
Guorcia (White), Barnesville, Nov. 1-3. 
GeorGia (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 


WYOMING, Douglas, Oct. 4-6. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
BIBLE STUDIES AT THE NORTHFIELD HOTEL, July | 
16-Sept. 2. . 


Union Theological College 
The commencement season at Union, Chicago, 
proved to be one of the most largely attended — 
and encouraging in the history of the school. 
Of the eight men in the graduating class, the 
majority had been in the ministry for years. | 
These men were in pastoral charge while at- | 
tending the college, and are continuing in their | 
churches as full-time pastors. Two of the | 
men go to take up new work in Finnish | 
churches. | 
The service rendered by Union College ig 
illustrated by the history of men in*this gradu- 
ating class. One of these, John Goodson, was 
ordained to the Congregational ministry in Mon- § 
tana in 1919, but without the adequate prepa- ‘ 
ration which he has now secured by unflag- 
ging courage and sacrificial devotion. He con- 
tinues his ministry at Caledonia, Ill. Another % 
man, Joseph :Greyham Morgan, while contem- j 
plating preparation for the ministry in Wales, 
was called to the British colors in 1914. After 
remarkable experience, including the march 
with Allenby into Jerusalem, he came to the 
United States, entered Union, was graduated 
and ordained, and continues as pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Springfield, Ill. Another Welsh jj 
product, William I. Jones, entered Union after 4 
long experience as a skilled mechanic and is 
making a suecess as pastor of the Lyonsville, 
Ill., church, where he was recently ordained. 
Like these mentioned, the other members of 
the class came to the College out of self-sacri- | 
ficing and successful Christian service, and 
gladly endured additional hardships in order. 
to be better qualified for the gospel ministry. 
The academic year of the College closed a 
{ 
t 


all current bills paid, and, because of the gen- 
erous gifts of one of its directors, with a most 
encouraging outlook for the future. 


tare cerd PORTABLE 


Camp. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Hainns, J. A., to Hinsdale, N. H. Accepts. 

Rosurts, W. A., Iberia, Mo., to Seabrook, Topeka, 
Kan. Declines. 

Rocers, H. H., Vermontville, Mich., 
Middleboro, Mass. 

Runac, 8. G., Clintonville, Wis., to Plymouth, 
Madison. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Sartus, J. E., University of Wisconsin Congrega- 
tional pastor, to Saugatuck, Mich. Accepts to 
begin Sept. 1. 

STaNLpy, C. J., St. Louis, Mo., to Union, Newport, 

Accepts. 


with a 


CHAP EL | 


Ideal for outlying congregations net ready for 
large church. hen this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
M a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
92 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


MINER COLLAPSIBLE TABLES 


(Rectangular or Round) 

For churches, lodges, caterers, hotels and 
exhibitions. Made on honor of the strongest 
materials. Economical of space, plenty of leg- 
room, easy tohandle. Rigid. Sizes to suit. 


Cc. N. MINER Concord, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


Y, NOY. AND Rey 
220 BROADWAY. NY. CITY. ve de 


to North 


Resignations 
CratHEerRn, F. C. H., Hollis, N. H., to become 
director of Near East Relief work, Cleveland, O. 
Effective Sept. 1. 
EKINS, G. H., First, Newtown, Ct., to First United 
Presbyterian, Newark, N. J. 
THOMPSON, C. G., Badger, S. D. Effective Aug. 1. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 


If You Want 
The Best 
Church School 


Ordinations 
Unuiner, A. P., o., Trinity Church, Los Angeles. 
Sermon by Rev. J. L. Maile, D.D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. DH. L. Wilder, R. C. Lewis, Owen 
Umstead, T. C. Horton, and H. L. Hoyt. 


Licensure 
CHRISTIANSEN, C. G., Pilgrim, Minneapolis, Minn., 
by Minneapolis Association. ; 
Biber LO) copies Murray, R. C., Pilgrim, Minneapolis, Minn., by 
pend fora Sample Minneapolis Association. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS These men were recently reported as having 


14 Beacon St. Boston 195. LaSalle St. Chicago been ordained, but this was an error. 


Here It Is! 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator; President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William BE. Sweet 
Secretary, Rey. Charles H. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Hdwin G. Warner 


Chairman Haecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH, Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
sregational churches, organizations and causes. 
a 5 orpenation pores the Pilgrim Memorial 

und and other trusts aggregating approximatel 
$5,000,000. ee Z 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions - 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar BE. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Hditor, Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
neyolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, I1l., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
i4 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Shairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
eerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
sorporations, including the National Council and 
‘ts commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
shurches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
‘egarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


tnairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. HWrederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 


This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
igency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ure of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
iress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
f the following Commissions should be addressed 
o the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 


Yhairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 


Ihiirman, Rev. Frank K. pancery) Atty 
ockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 


thairman, Mr. John Calder, ¢ 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


hairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Ihairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


hairman, Rey. A. E. Roraback, ' 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 
Chairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 


-and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 


event of disability, and for the famil , in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, sins 30, 1927, 


2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister S annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915.191. 

The Congregational Beard of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income ig inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 


Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rev. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam BH. Strong; (Home Department) Rey. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 


Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel Hmerson, Rey. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rey. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 


Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. William H. McCance 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F, Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 

tial tit) educational 
and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City: 19 South La 


ae St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 


Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston ; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St.. Chicago ; 
Wonran’s Board ‘of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


plans, slides, speakers 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including: 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 

Rey. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 801 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rev. James Robert Smith, 

Church Building Secretary 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 

Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 

Secretaries, Woman’s Department 

Rev. William W. Leete, 

Editorial and Field Secretary 

Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 

19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, I1l. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments: 
City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
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Negro Work Harold M. 
Kingsley 

Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 

These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Wach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 

Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 

George N. White, Alumni Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F, W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer 
Rey. Alfred Lawless, Supt. Southern Church Work 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


in the North, Rev. 


Executive Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 

Jobn Lobingier, Missionary Education 

Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 
Education 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 


Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Work 

Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BW. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Denominational Religious Education 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Wducation, Student and Young People’s Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
foe FOR EDUCATION 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, 
G. W. Nash, President 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Beever h Secretary reetriay ioe 
r t ompany oO inois, } ; 
bee ac Af 135 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
ganiz and conducted in the interest of the 
mate pe os for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, , teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and ehurch use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 


Rev. 


Directs 
Program 


Chicago, Ill. 


Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William B. Gilroy, D.D., ’ . 
. Bditor of The Congregationalist 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSET’S HoM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Boarpd OF MINISTHRIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to EF. E. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY Sociery 
or MASssAacHusurTs. President, Mrs. Hlbert A. 


Committee, 


Harvey: Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel 8. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 


Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to Tre- 
ceive legacies written in the name of these organt- 
zations. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
ii, Rooms, and to promote 
w. the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for deseriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. - - 


Incorporated 
1829 


Boston | 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, ane a wine 

ard Haven, an eading 
Dacian at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests Solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
Henry H. Guernsey ; Clerk, Rey. Theodore EH. 
Busfield, D.D.: Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
Treas., Charles F, Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Reorganized 
1922 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hyangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THe MISSIONARY Soctnty OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 


and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


ford. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


_ The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHHS the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; Groran 
SIDNEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLAaRENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

Horsch G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


With the Children 


(Continued from page 246) 
there are no giants nowadays, and you probably 
did not see anything. If you did, you must re- 
member that brave children are never afraid. 
If you see anything you are afraid of, you 
should walk right up to it and you will find it 
won’t hurt you.” 

“But I couldn’t walk up to it, Grandmother,” 
sobbed Milly, ‘unless I had walked right up the 
tree.” 

“Well, take the basket and go back,” said 
Grandmother, “and be a brave little girl. If 
you fill the basket we will have enough to make 
dumplings and pies, and I will make you a 
saucer pie for yourself.” 

So Milly started out again for the orchard 
and the harvest apple tree. It was very still; 
hardly a breeze was rustling the leaves. No 
one was near, and she stood on her tiptoes to 
shake the branch. 

Suddenly the leaves above her head moved, 
and plump! a big red apple fell right down at 
her feet. Milly looked up and saw a round 
chubby face laughing down at her, and the 
next minute a boy a little older than she was 
jumped astride the wall and laughed at her. 

“T didn’t mean to frighten you,’ he said. 
“We are coming back to live here next week, 
but Mother didn’t want to wait until then for 
some of these apples for pies, so I told her 
I would come out and get some. I took the 
ladder from the tool house and was picking 
them from the top of the tree, when I saw you 
running away. I called, but you did not hear 
me. See, I will get you some from the top of 
the tree to fill your basket. I think they are 
riper there.” 

Milly laughed. “I thought you were a 
giant,” she said. ‘I did hear someone shout, 
but it only scared me more.” 

She gathered up her apples and started for 
the house. ‘When you finish picking,’ she 
said, “come up to the house. Grandmother 
promised me some dumplings, and I think they 
will be ready then and I will ask her to make 
two saucer pies instead of one.” 

(All rights reserved) 


The American Board Appeal 


The following gifts have been received by the 
American Board from individuals during the 
period from August 11 through August 17: 
August 11, forty-three gifts, totaling $1,047; 
August 12, fifty-eight gifts, totaling $2,753; 
August 13, fifty-six gifts, totaling $1,319; Au- 
gust 15, fifty-two gifts, totaling $2,047.50; 
August 16, fifty-eight gifts, totaling $2,217.50; 
and August 17, thirty-five gifts, totaling $4,090. 
These gifts amounted in all to $18,474, from 
302 contributions. The average gift was $44. 
The grand total to date is $85,636.60, from 
2,136 gifts, the average gift being $40. 


One of the meanest passions is that of jeal- 
ousy. It is not only blind to all truth, but it 
is the enemy of everything worth while. It 
cuts two ways at the same time. It injures the 
one with the passion and the one against whom 
it is directed.—The Christian Nation. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New Hngland. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Wmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President; Rey. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer. 
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LET’S MAKE THIS YOUR MOST SUCCESSFUL 


RALLY DAY 


5 Z : Aw ; 
SuNbay sco. ae A Popular New Series of 
— ) Rally Day Invitation Cards 


Beautifully Lithographed in Colors 


Features special messages for each depart- 


Our Rally Day has come agenn’ S let us all turn cit. wast 5 2 
lets grect it with a shou JERR” ByActe Ambac g My fe ment, and provides space for date and signature 
We rally to thethngs worthulale VS Waateersaat somegeb thers) ON address side of card. 


$1.25 per 100. 


88. For All Ages 


1050 
For Cradle Roll and Beginners 


1051 1052 


js 1054 1055 
For Beginners For Primaries For Juniors For Seniors For Seniors 
The veceen ies Re-opening NOVELTY RALLY DAY The “Treasure Chest” Rally Day Invitation 
AME An effective mailing card of new and 
A Mailing Card Folder. INVITATIONS AND SOUVENIRS original ideas. Designed to secure a maxi- 


mum attendance. 


In color. $1.00 per 100. 
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Trunk cover removes, showing the 
contents. The invitation appears on the 
inside of cover. 

It is printed in colors on stiff card 
stock and is about the size of a post 
eard when folded. 

Price with gummed seals, $1.50 per 100. 
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RE-PRICED RALLY DAY BUTTONS 
A Good=Bargain 


RALLY DAY OFFERING 
ENVELOPE 


In Full 

Colors 50 cents per 100 
Pin Back Lithographed in beautiful 
Exact Size colors on good envelope stock. 


Place for name, address and 
amount. 


Button A Button B Button D 


Formerly $2.00 per 100 
Now only $1.25 per 100 


(@- Send for our new catalog of Rally Day supplies which is full of interesting and 
helpful ideas for assuring the success of your Rally Day service this year. 


14 Beacon St., Boston THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


THE FALL RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


“That all men may be led to confess Christ and to practice Christian Discipleship” | 


Adopted by the Federal Council and recommended to the denomi- 
nations. Approved and recommended to the churches by the 
Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 


FIVE MAIN ITEMS 
I A Careful Study of the Parish, September 


Each church to study its own parish or the churches of a town or city to make a general 
study of the community. 

(a) To secure a correct list of all members of the families of the parish, their church relation- 
ship, the spiritual needs, names of sick, newcomers, and of prospective members of the church. 
(6) To evidence the interest of the church in the welfare of all the people and to make 
known its program for Christian living and community service. 


II Rally Sunday in the Church, October 2 


(a) To re-interest the members and to interest the newcomers in the service and worship 
of the church. 

(6) To make known the program, personnel, and the spirit of the church and inaugurate 
the year’s work with enthusiasm. 


III Fellowship Visitation, October 


A house-to-house visitation of all the families related to the church and those the church : 
hopes to interest in its service and worship. 

Assign to active members for personal calls names from the constituency list in following 
order: (1) all newcomers, (2) all non-attendants, (3) other non-members, and if sufficient 
visitors are available, (4) the active members of the church. 


IV Membership Enlistment 


A program of lay evangelism under pastoral leadership with an active “Invitation Com- 
mittee” at work that the appeal to confess Christ and to practice Christian discipleship may 
be presented to every non-church member in the community for whom the church is responsible. 
A Fall reception of new members puts new life into every department of the church. The 
new members unite with the church at a time when the work is going, and thus have an 
opportunity to become a part of the working force at once, with the prospect of a full sea- 
son’s activity before them. 


V Care of Absentees 


There are more than a hundred thousand Congregational church members who have the word 
“Absent” written after their names. Thousands of these can be re-interested in the work of 
the church. This year special efforts are being made to cultivate these absentees and save 
all that are possible to the church and the cause of Christ. 


HELPS FOR THIS PROGRAM 


The attention of pastors is called to the letter to be mailed September first outlining the 
Fall Program and accompanied by a catalog of available helps in carrying it out. 
Additional copies of the catalog and samples will be gladly sent to any pastor or church 
worker on request to 
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Room 518, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The Evangelical Congregational Church of Barre, Massachusetts 
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YOU 
Still Have the Privilege 
of Helping 
The American Board 


In one of the most critical yet promising situations 


it has ever faced 


HE awakening of China to national consciousness and responsibility, 

which has commanded the attention of the world, inaugurates a new 
and glorious era in mission work. The Chinese Church is rising in its 
Strength. Our long entertained ideals are being realized. But far-reaching 
adjustments must be made and war conditions for a time entail heavy addi- 
Will you show your faith, loyalty and gratitude by making 
an extra gift before September 8, when the fiscal year closes? A discouraging 
deficit threatens the Board at the very time when the Nations beckon us on. 


FIVE FACTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


1. The old debt of $213,000 has been wiped out, largely through 
the generosity of 65 friends of the Board. The rest of us—a mighty 
host—must see to 1t that no new debt is incurred on the present year. 


2. Twenty-three hundred and seventy-five loyal friends have already 
sent their checks totalling $96,297.40. We must count on hearing 
from many more by September 8th. 


3. The budget adopted at the beginning of the year was smaller 
than before. The Board is following a policy of strict economy. 

4. The increased cost by reason of war conditions in China 
could not have been foreseen. 


5. Our nation is in the midst of great prosperity. The Congrega- 
tional churches cannot afford to have it said that the American Board 
was forced into debt at such a time. 


YOU STILL HAVE A CHANCE TO HELP 


Send checks to Frederick A. Gaskins, Treasurer of the American Board of Commis- 


sioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for Our Church 


UR heavenly Father, we thank thee for this fellow- 
ship of believers. We thank thee for our goodly 
heritage in the treasures of thy revelation, the faith of 
our fathers, and the unfinished work. We thank thee 
for thy Spirit, our Comforter and Guide, and for the 
Christ, our Savior, whom we follow in the joys of trust 
and love. Strengthen, we beseech thee, our unity as dis- 
ciples of Jesus. Increase our hunger for a knowledge of 
thy truth as it is in Him. Help us in our daily practice 
of justice and mercy. Make us generous toward one an- 
other to give and to forgive. Quicken into the strength 
of passion our desire to seek and to save the lost. Satisfy 
our cravings for achievement with thy gifts of power to 
serve. And, in thy great mercy, grant us thy constant 
watch and keeping. Amen. 
By Davipn Lewis YAte, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Houlton, Me. 


The Death of “Sam Tregear”’ 


HE world of religious book publication has lost a 

well-known figure in the sudden death of S. Edgar 
Briggs, vice-president of the Fleming H. Revell Co., which 
occurred at his summer home, Indian Pond Camps, 
Maine, from a heart attack, on August 17. Mr. Briggs 
was known to his friends by the pseudonym, “Sam Tre- 
gear,” under which he wrote and distributed last year an 
interesting and beautiful little booklet, A Fisherman’s 
Paradise, among the illustrations of which was a strik- 
ing one of himself in pursuit of his hobby. He was born 
in Toronto sixty-two years ago and was there associated 
with his father in the Willard Tract Depository. In 
1888 he became manager of the New York branch of the 
Fleming H. Revell Company, whose headquarters at that 
time were in Chicago. After the removal of the head 
office to New York he continued as general manager, and 
for the last twenty years of his life was also the vice- 
president of the company. He was an elder of First 
Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J., and a member 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly in 1926. He is 
survived by his wife (née Miss Isabel Reis) whom he 


married in 1890. Common backgrounds with a host of 
common friends and interests tended to establish between 
the Editor and Mr. Briggs a cordiality of friendship even 
greater than that which usually marks the relationships 
between an editor and the leaders in the world of book 
publishing. Our occasional visits to New York always 
found Mr. Briggs so active and so eagerly engrossed in 
plans for the future that it is difficult to realize his 
passing. 


“How the West Was Won” 


O President Penrose of Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Wash., we are indebted for a copy of the third 
edition, just published, of the text of the Historical Pag- 
eant, prepared by Dr. Penrose for the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Whitman massacre, and produced in the 
presence of a great company of participants and specta- 
tors, in the summer of 1923 and again in 1924. 

The celebration, under the impulse of local enthusi- 
asm, became a pageant of the history of the Walla Walla 
Valley, with the Whitman Mission, the massacre, and 
the founding of the college as incidental features. Under 
Dr. Penrose’s fine handling this history has in turn been 
made symbolical of the entire pioneer spirit and move- 
ment in such a way as to justify his title. Few pageants 
have found an exponent of such literary and scholarly 
capacity as Dr. Penrose. 

How the West Was Won is a work of high literary 
art, and the care for historical accuracy, which is some- 
what sacrificed in the text for literary and dramatic con- 
venience, is safeguarded by the addition of historical 
notes. The controversy as to whether or not Whitman 
was the chief instrument in saving Oregon to the United 
States is for the most part avoided. The pageant sug- 
gests the traditional view, but the historical notes say: 
“Whatever view may be taken concerning the influence 
of the Whitman Mission or of Dr. Whitman’s famous 
journey east in the winter of 1842-43 to Washington and 
Boston, it is indisputable that the wagon train of 43 
brought an overwhelming majority of Americans to Ore- 
gon and thus determined the future ownership of the. 
territory.” 
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Anarchists and Anarchy 


HE killing of Sacco and Vanzetti removes their case 
to that higher court where the secrets of all hearts 
are revealed and the innocence or guilt of men is estab- 
lished beyond all peradventure. Vanzetti, whose com- 
ment upon his trial and condemnation had been report- 
edly very bitter, died still vigorously protesting his 
innocence, but expressing the fullest forgiveness toward 
those responsible for his conviction and execution. 
Sacco, who had persistently declared his innocence of 
crime, and the peaceable nature of his revolutionary 
ideals, died with the cry on his lips, “Long live anarchy!” 
It would be interesting to know what he meant by 
that cry. Those who are convinced of his guilt could see 
in it, of course, nothing but the last irreconcilable, venge- 
ful, utterance of hatred against society of a man of crim- 
inal instincts trapped in his nefarious deeds; those who 
believed in his innocence would be apt to think of Sacco’s 
cry in the light of his letters to his son—ietters that are 
more suggestive of a sincere, but unbalanced and rather 
fanatical, revolutionary idealist than of a man criminally 
disposed or guilty of a low, sordid, and horrible crime. 
We have no disposition to reopen questions which so 
far as the lives and destinies of the two men are con- 
cerned are now before the bar of God, but it may be in 
order to remark upon the two extremes in humanity to 
whom have been applied, or self-applied, the term Anar- 
chist. Only those who are almost entirely ignorant con- 
cerning the nature and history of social and revolution- 
ary movements could assume that the term is applicable 
only to wild and fanatical degenerates of destructive and 
anti-social tendencies. The term has been claimed by 
such men of eminence as Prince Kropotkin and Elisée 
Reclus, whose activities were in the highest degree social 
and constructive (there is probably no book in the Eng- 
lish language more socially constructive than Kropotkin’s 
Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution), as well as by vari- 
ous types of philosophers and dreamers, whose characters 
and purposes were peaceful, though their theories may 
have seemed to others either futile, or dangerous, or both. 
As a student of the anarchist movement and philoso- 
phy, interested in the types of men whom it hag produced, 
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or who have given to it more or less definite adherence, 
the Editor has never been able to understand why men 
of peaceable character and purpose should compromise 
with a word, or name, legitimately and habitually used 
to describe criminal and anti-social types. Why men 
who believe in a natural order of society, or in the per- 
fectibility of society, should confuse and compromise their 
beliefs by associating them, or permitting them to be 
associated, with lawlessness and outrage, seems hard to 
comprehend. A friend of long years’ standing, whom 
the Editor met in the course of his studies, and who in- 
vited him to his home in New York many years ago, with 
the assurance that he would find there “friends, not. 
bombs,” has defended his use of the term anarchist 
though he has suffered for its application to himself. He 
claims that it is the right term to describe his theories © 
of a free society—such as was approximated by the Men- 
nonites of Russia (among whom our friend was brought 
up) until they were “organized” by the Czarist govern- 
ment of the old régime. He asks whether Christians 
would have acted honorably in renouncing the Christian 
name in the days of early persecution because that name_ 
was then compromised by the fact that Christians were 
accused of crime, or of being enemies of the State. 

Despite that plea, and with full recognition of the 
worth of men who have accepted an opprobrious name, 
it is still our conviction that only harm results from the 
effort to attach high ideals of ultimate love and peace 
(“against which there is no law’) to a word by long and 
common usage, and legitimate meaning, associated with 
base and anti-social acts and tendencies. With all that 
is covered by the term anarchy in this ordinary and ig- 
noble sense, men of love and peace can have only the ut- 
most horror. They may seek to understand, and to treat 
with the sympathy of social physicians, the perversions 
of social instinct occasioned by tyranny, suffering, or 
madness, but toward all such social perversions and 
toward the acts which spring from them, in their inherent 
nature, honest and socially-minded men can assume only 
an attitude that seeks to conserve social safety and wel- 
fare, while saving from themselves those who would en- 
danger them. 


Can the Groceryman Save Us? 


HE latest novelist critic of the churches writes with 

a sound purpose and from the standpoint of a high 
Christian ideal. If there is any defect in his discussion 
of American religion and its future it is in the sweeping 
quality of his adverse criticism of churches as they are, 
and in his failure to evaluate properly the fact which he 
does seem by implication to recognize—viz., that out of 
the churches and the well-meaning people who comprise 
them must come the salvation of the Church. Seeing 
the churches as lacking the spirit, the vision, and the 
plan to make this salvation effective, Mr. Wright tends 
somewhat to bend facts to his theory and in some re- 
spects to write from a standpoint that does not seem to 
us always adequately informed or strictly fair. If the 
churches, and the denominations, are in as bad a situa- 


*God and the Groceryman, by Harold Bell Wright (An: 
pleton. $2.00). 


tion as Mr. Wright suggests, one might well question 
whether they carry within them the vitality necessary for 
their own regeneration. We say this without minimiz- 
ing the value of the religious discussion that Mr. Wright 
has put into a popular novel, and also without criticiz- 
ing the soundness of his selection of denominationalism 
as the crucial point of attack. The question is rather 
whether that attack is in every respect intelligent and 
just. 

Those who have enjoyed Harold Bell Wright’s popu- 
lar novels, The Shepherd of the Hills, and The Calling 
of Dan Matthews, will be glad to know that something 
of these former books is recalled, twenty years after, in 
this novel, God and the Groceryman. Dan Matthews, . 
driven out of the ministry because he could not preach 
the kind of Christianity that Judge Strong and his fel- 
low church officials in Corinth wanted, appears again in 
this later story, wealthy with the product of a mine 
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which he knew his parents had intended should be de- 
voted to the glory of God, and filled with the zeal of a 
sagacious, but consecrated, business man to make his 
wealth tel! for the highest and most permanent Christian 
ends. The story of God and the Groceryman revolves 
around this purpose of Dan Matthews, and John Saxton, 
his henchman, whose symbolically Christian character is 
repeatedly suggested, as the chief agency in carrying 
out this purpose. ‘ 

It may be remembered that Mr. Wright’s career as a 
novelist had its origin in that of the preacher. Years 
ago, ministering from a pulpit, in the effort to make his 
preaching more practical, concrete, and effective he wrote 
a story, That Printer of Udell’s, which it was his pur- 
pose to read in installments in the hope of helping his 
own town to achieve something of that moral and spirit- 
ual experience of the Boyd City of the tale. For five 
years he continued to preach, but, his physical strength 
proving inadequate, he resigned his pastorate in Kansas 
City and went in search of health to the Ozarks. Out of 
this experience came The Shepherd of the Hills and The 
Calling of Dan Matthews, with their immense popular 
success. Critics have not always dealt kindly with Mr. 
Wright, but his books have been pleasant, wholesome, 
and not unmarked by qualities of strength. This is true 
of his latest story; in its narrative portions it is dra- 
matic and vigorous, but as an artistic whole it is marred 
by the too-manifest effort to get certain statistics, infor- 


- mation, and viewpoints across to the reader by way of 


dialogue, or discourse, or by the characters in the story. 
It might have been better if these things had been put 
in a formal appendix or introduction. It might have 
saved Dan Matthews the necessity of addressing John 
Saxton as if he were a public meeting, and John Saxton 
the need of following much the same example in his dis- 
cussion of the religious situation with the laymen of 
“Westover.” A 
Just how Mr. Wright arrives at his statistics it is 
difficult to see. An insistent assertion is that four dol- 
lars out of every five now contributed to the churches 
go for “denominational” purposes, while only one dollar 
goes for actually Christian ends. Such a conclusion, it 
appears to us, could be formed only on the assumption 
that what the denominations are doing in their own name, 
and through their regular channels and agencies, is wn- 
Christian, rather than possibly inadequately Christian. 
Suppose, for instance, that all the denominations were to 
get together tomorrow in the most ideal unity of organiza- 
tion and purpose; can one reasonably assume that there 
would be no need of agencies and offices such as those 
through which different denominations now express their 
life and seek to fulfill their mission? A Congregational 
society, or office, for instance, is to be judged not by its 
name, or organization, but by the question whether what 
it is doing is really Christian and worth while. The 
bringing of the denominations into Christian unity—a 
goal that we desire as earnestly as Dan Matthews or Mr. 
Wright—would mean that Christians in this new unity 
would have to continue to do a great deal that they are 
now doing separately, or co-operatively—with a far 
larger measure of co-operation, in fact, than Mr. Wright 
gives them credit for possessing. With all acknowledg- 
ment of the crucial sins of denominationalism, we simply 
refuse to believe that the denominations are four-fifths 
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unchristian, or four-fifths wrong in the perversion from 
essentially Christian uses of the moneys contributed by 
church members. 

Criticism along the same line might be made of Dan 
Matthews’ and John Saxton’s “plan.” Choosing “West- 
over,” as a city well suited for putting this “plan” into 
operation, the story tells how the denominational 
churches were replaced by a “foundation.” Much of the 
suggested criticism in the story is interesting, but the 
working out of the “plan” is somewhat vague. Its value 
is in its suggestiveness rather than in its actuality, and 
in the hope of introducing it into other “Westovers,” 
without in reality establishing another denomination— 
for some of thé existing denominations were, as a mat- 
ter of fact, originated and exploited with similar ideals. 

These phases of the story, however, are rather too 
large for summary or discussion, and we refer our readers 
to the story itself. What we have found significant in 
Mr. Wright’s story is his suggestion that the Christian 
problem in the ultimate analysis has to be worked out 
by glorified grocerymen—such as the actual groceryman 
of the story, Joe Paddock. The run of church members 
in our experience has not been quite so suggestive of 
bootleggers and their patrons, with incidentally and gen- 
erally low standards, as the representative laymen—and 
laywomen—in* Mr. Wright’s narrative. However, the 
story is not without its realism in this respect, and most 
of us would acknowledge that the situation is bad enough. 

It is the means of changing this situation in which 
we are interested. It comes in the story partly through 
tragic and dramatic happenings, and partly through 
John Saxton’s bringing new vision, hope, and leadership 
at the crucial hour. Whether.or not the situations and 
circumstances of the story are average, or extreme, it is 
undoubtedly true that all over America today, in many 
“Westovers,” are young people, and old, thoroughly dis- 
illusioned and dissatisfied with the quest of pleasure and 
the results of the hectic abandonment of old standards. 
We suspect that, even with the handicaps of denomina- 
tionalism, without waiting for the John Saxtons and 
Dan Matthewses with their “plans,” wherever ministers 
with penetrative judgment, sympathy, and sincerity will 
preach and apply the Gospel of Christ, making plain alike 
God’s judgments and God’s mercy, a vital quickening of 
religion will result. But Harold Bell Wright is near the 
truth when he reminds us that “religiously we are a race 
of spiritual grocerymen,” trafficking in the produce upon 
which the very life of the nation depends, without ade- 
quate thought for the sources of supply. Good works 
have their ultimate foundation in good living; as Dan 
Matthews puts it, “They are no more Christianity itself 
than a barrel of apples is a tree.” If we take care of the 
tree the fruits will follow. 

There-is much in God and the Groceryman that we 
should like to quote. We content ourselves with one quo- 
tation—the shrewd words of Grandma Paddock, the gro- 
ceryman’s mother: “It takes a lot of religion, son, for 
two people to love and marry and live together long 
enough to raise children and be grandparents.” That 
strikes at the heart of the unhappy home life of America 
and its disastrous products. The Church, if it is to ful- 
fill its function, must do more than attract individuals 
to its services; it must make effective a new and thor- 
oughgoing Christian ministry to home and family. 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


A Presbyterian leader in Schenectady wrote to 
Mr. Stock: “Your young people’s bulletin is a great 
help to me. Although not of your denomination, I find 
it one of my most valuable publications.” And a Meth- 
odist leader from Albany writes: “As counselor of our 
young people’s department, I am much interested in 
your splendid correlated program outlined for the young 
people. I think it is the best I have ever seen.” 


Smyrna Social Service 
Developing Surprisingly 

RITING from Constantinople, Mr. Frank W. Ober, 

Y. M. C. A. secretary, gives a fine picture of develop- 
ments he observed in Smyrna: ‘‘While our steamer 
stopped at Smyrna, Turkey, en route here, I spent four 
hours with our friend A. K. Jennings. Your interest 
in his work leads me to write to you about it. I was 
astonished. It is great! The Turks are working!... 
The mayor, chairman of his welfare council, sent a car 
to take us around. The first “Exhibit” was the infants’ 
home, where thirty babies, mostly foundlings, were cared 
for by a nurse trained in the American Hospital, who 
was training selected girls in the best methods of caring 
for babies. Here were also thirty-four little children in 
a kindergarten. This hospital and the nurses’ home, close 
by, were reconditioned buildings on the edges of the 
vast burned district, and were spotless. Miss Asime 
Reshid Hannum, a fine Turkish young woman trained 
in America, and backed by Mr. Charles R. Crane, was 
the genius in charge. A Pasteurization plant was estab- 
lished to furnish safe milk. As a part of this protection 
of children’s work, the farms supplying milk for the city 
were put on sanitary regulations. Think of this in 
Turkey! Other cities will follow Smyrna’s lead....A 
standard athletic field was being graded and finely fitted 
for sports of the city. All athletic clubs will play here 
and pay the costs in four years from receipts. The work 
is being led by Ahmed Bey, Mr. Jennings’ associate, and 
director of physical education, who is following the best 
American methods learned in Association work. A gang 
of sixty prisoners from the city jail were happily at 
work grading and were paid a few piasters a day. No 
betting will be allowed. Baths will be provided.” 


Work in City Jail Prospering 


R. OBER continues: “Then we went to the city jail. 

There another physical director was giving some 
forty prisoners, ages fourteen to twenty, setting-up drill 
and leading volley ball. With the work he gave talks on 
clean living, health, ete. A night school was held in a 
good lecture room, led by a Turk educated in Germany, 
who was imprisoned for three years for reckless driving. 
Talks were given, with charts to illustrate, on health, 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis, ete. Jennings, with his 


- schools. 


committee, has classes here in carpentry, tailoring, shoe 
making, etc.—all taught by prisoners. The superintend- 


ent of the prison is the elected leader of ‘The People’ — 


and works with the council. America has nothing better 
in the treatment of prisoners. This is an entirely new 
thing in Turkey and may be done in other cities. Jen- 
nings works to establish work. All costs are borne locally, 
except for personnel, etc. ... A former mosque of the 
whirling, howling dervishes has been secured for a night 
school (self-supporting). Over one hundred working boys 
meet here. The post office officials are requesting a class 
for their employees. The American College is leading 
and training Turkish teachers to teach. Basket ball and 
volley ball courts are provided in the mosque garden. 
“We went to the hall of the anti-tuberculosis society, 
where lectures are being given and socials held under 
the direction of the council for children of the public 
Films are used on all sorts of health, moral, 
and social subjects. The council will help the anti- 
tuberculosis society in raising its budget by a real honest 
financial campaign. Its money had hitherto been se- 
cured by giving balls. Here is a public health cam- 
paign that is bound to educate a people to a new 
standard of living—and how they need it! The physical 
director also directs athletics at the public schools.” 


Parks, Shoes, 
Frankness, Co-operation 

N concluding this rather long but extremely interest- 

ing letter, Mr. Ober says: “A real American public 
playground was found in operation furnished with Ameri- 
can apparatus and directed. It was a real park with 
turf, about the first I had seen for weeks. Children 
were having a fine time there and behaving well. This 
is the first of the series of parks projected and promoted 
by the mayor, Aziz Bey, and our man Jennings, and the 
Turkish city pays the bills.... He got the American 
women together with Turkish women to make clothing 
for the babies—a new thing. They not only got the idea 
of helping, but learned to sew and help the helpless. The 
little children of the schools raised thirty-five lira for 
babies’ shoes and the shoemakers’ association was asked 
‘to make it go as far as it would.’ They met, and voted 
to supply all the shoes needed and to keep them in re- 
pair free of charge. This is something new in Turkey. 

“This is a part of what this man, that you and others 
like you are backing, is doing to put the spirit that has 
made the Y. M. C. A. a living force in a community at 
work in a way that will continue. Jennings has not 
soft-soaped the Turks. He uses no diplomacy, but tells 
the truth as he knows it. He tells them that the only 
help that is worth while to their country is the help 
that makes them help themselves. His council is com- 
posed of leading men of the city—the mayor, People’s 
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Party leader, leading doctors, etc., and three Americans, 
including the president of International College and of 
the big Gary Tobacco Co. 

“Later I may write you of the agricultural work which 
I am promoting over here, and which Dr. Peet and ‘Ad- 
miral Bristol declare to be most essential. I hope that 
I have not wearied you. The big results coming from 
your investment in human life over here so impressed 
me that I have written you at this length.” 


Turkish Kids Are 
on Their Toes 


eee fifth grade of the Brousa Girls’ School has formed 

a club “like the big girls” and Miss Grace Wilson is 
the leader. They call it the “Kindness Union.” They 
wanted Miss Wilson to take charge, but it seemed almost 
impossible for her to do another thing. However, said 
she, to the eager youngsters, “go off by yourselves, choose 
a name, a purpose, officers and honors, and perhaps I may 
be able to lead the club.” So off they went and returned 
later with a surprise for Miss Wilson. For this is what 
these eleven- and twelve-year-olds did. They named their 
club the “Kindness Union.” Their aim was to be kind. 
They made up a set of honors, alone, with no suggestions 
from elders. Here they are: 

1. We will not get angry at anyone. 
won’t be contrary to our teachers. 
will wash our neck and ears every morning. 
won’t tell lies. 
will try and help everyone. 
We won’t talk about anyone behind their backs. 
won’t tell secrets around anyone. 
won’t swear. 
will try and speak English most of the time. 


Deformed Hands, No Feet, 
But a Real Ambition 
Dame Hindu religion is not kind. Not long ago a pretty 
Hindu girl, whose misfortune in life was that her 
hands were deformed and her legs mere stumps, lived 
alone with her sister. She earned her way by making and 
selling cakes. She had neither father nor mother. A rel- 
ative came, promised to marry her, betrayed her, and 
left her to her fate. Her relatives, learning of her plight, 
tore the roof from her house, hoping to be rid of her. “It 
was then that we found her,’ writes Miss Catherine S8. 
Quickenden of the Madura Mission. “We sent her to the 
hospital. During the past three months she has learned 
what love is and what it means to be a Christian. She is 
happy and looking forward to earning her living by cook- 
ing.” In a recent conversation with this girl about the 
idea of salvation, Miss Quickenden was pleased and 
deeply touched to have her add to her story, “and when 
I get to heaven I shall be able to walk like other people.” 


Value of an A..M. A. School 
“TF it weren’t for Dorchester Academy, Liberty County 
wouldn’t be worth a chaw of terbacker,” according 
to the opinion of one of the patrons of this rather unique 
A. M. A. school in Georgia. The head of the school is a 
daughter of Rev. George Moore, the first A. M. A. super- 
intendent of Negro church work. He and his wife were 
in the original company of Fisk Jubilee Singers. Miss 
Moore has enlisted a large amount of local co-operation 
for Dorchester Academy. The surrounding population is 
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almost exclusively Negro. A local advisory board was re- 
cently formed, and one of the first fruits of the sense of 
local responsibility is the donation of a two-acre athletic 
field by the plain-speaking friend referred to above, and 
a gift of $200, for equipment, from local friends. 


A Carter and Printer’s 

Ink in Africa 

A Pee Sunday school lessons which are taught in the 
Sunday school at Inanda, Natal, South Africa, are 

planned by Miss Minnie E. Carter each week. Then they 

are printed in Zulu by a print shop which publishes a 

Zulu newspaper, and the same lessons are put to use 

throughout the A. B. C. F. M. in Africa. 


Cast Your Bread 
Upon the Waters 


[DEES the first year of the American Missionary 
Association, 1846-1847, the executive committee un- 
dertook co-operation with a missionary on the island of 
Maui, in the Hawaiian Islands. Before that time, this 
sturdy reformer as well as missionary, a John Brown 
type of man from all accounts, had withdrawn from the 
American Board and established himself ag a self- 
supporting missionary with a central church and several 
outstations. His protest against slavery and any or- 
ganization which tolerated slavery was so strong and so 
consistent that he refused, even in the heat of an 
Hawaiian summer, to wear cotton which had been raised 
by slave labor. The large crops of wheat and corn and 
potatoes which he raised on the slopes of the extinct 
volcano, Haleakala, were eagerly sought by the whalers 
who anchored in the harbor on the south side of the 
island. Appropriations from the American Missionary 
Association to his work never exceeded three hundred 
dollars a year, and that went for the employment of 
Hawaiian preachers, including help toward an Hawaiian 
missionary sent to the Marquesas Islands. For twenty- 
seven years the work of Mr. Green figures in the A. M. A. 
annual reports... . Things have changed in Hawaii as 
everyone knows. Now the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation receives from a friend living almost on the spot 
where Father Green did his work an annual gift larger 
than the average appropriation which went to him during 
those twenty-seven years. Surely, bread cast on the 
waters comes back literally as well as figuratively. 


From Ireland to Murphy— 
Says Work’s O. K. 


HEN people take the trouble to say what they think 

about medicine or missionary societies or educa- 
tional enterprises, we all like to know their reactions. 
Here are some interesting ones: “My dear Dr. Murphy: 
I must tell you that the outstanding event, as I view it, 
at Redfield last week was that Saturday afternoon young 
people’s session with those remarkable talks by the young 
folks. If any commentary on your work could justify it, 
it is such a meeting as that. The spirit was fine, and the 
young people seemed so mature and to strike at the very 
root of things. Certainly I look forward with great 
anticipation to a similar meeting at Spearfish in 1928, 
and rejoice that the Black Hills young people can have 
the impetus and inspiration of such a meeting. Blessings 
on all your activities in behalf of this rising generation! 
Cordially yours, William F. Ireland.” 
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The Lausanne Conference 


Compiled from Reports by Linley V. Gordon 


[Eprror’s Note: “The Congregationalist” 
has been officially represented at the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, at Lausanne, 
Switeerland, by Dr. Morris H. Turk, pastor 
of Williston Church, Portland, Me. At the 
time of writing this note the Conference has 
just drawn its sessions to a close. It is un- 
likely that Dr. Turk’s interpretation of the 
Conference’s action and significance will be 
available until there has been due time for 
consideration, preparation, and transmission. 
In the meantime the following glimpses of 
the Conference are available through re- 
ports prepared expressly for the Religious 
Press Committee by Linley V. Gordon of 
New York.] 

T would be an egregious error to say that 

there is no measure of Christian unity 
existing in the world. It has not yet come 
to its efflorescence, but it is slowly develop- 
ing. This was clear’*in the sessions held 
during the three days prior to the inaugural 
meeting of the Lausanne Conference. At 
these meetings the rules of procedure and 
standing orders were determined. 

Unity in the faith was still more in evi- 
dence at the opening service. In the audi- 
ence that taxed the Cathedral to capacity 
one saw Anglicans, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Disciples, Friends, Lutherans, Metho- 
dists, Mennonites, Old Catholics, Presbyteri- 
ans, United Brethren from the West, and 
eminent men from the Hastern Churches. 
One saw representatives from Australia, Ar- 
gentina, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Canada, United States, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Antioch, Athens, Jeru- 
salem, Cyprus, Roumania, Serbia, Slovakia, 
Bulgaria, Russia, Poland, Georgia, Armenia, 
France, Alsace-Lorraine, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, India, Germany, Switzerland, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and Belgium. 
They were one as they sang: 

God of gracious tenderness, 

At thy feet we sinners gather, 

All thy great and wondrous love, 
We shall through the ages prove. 

They were one as they stood and repeated 
the Apostles’ Creed, every member of the 
vast congregation reciting it in his own 
language. 

They were one when they engaged in silent 
prayer. 

They were one when they repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer, each in his own tongue. 

In the audience was one of the most emi- 
nent of the Jewish rabbis of America. In 
conversation after the service he spoke of 
having joined with all the Christians pres- 
ent in the Lord’s Prayer. He added that he 
repeated the words of it in the Talmudic 
Hebrew and that this was the language used 
by Jesus when the prayer was uttered. The 
Lord’s Prayer is known to the Jews as the 
Talmudic Short Prayer. 


THE CONFERENCE SERMON 
The Conference sermon was preached by 
the Rt. Rey. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of 
Western New York, who spoke simply and 
in a vibrant voice. 
ing of guilt. 


There was no apportion- 
All have sinned. “If unity,” 


he said, “has slipped away from our grasp 
it is the common fault of the Christian world. 
If it is to be regained it must be by the con- 
certed action of Christians. Every section 
has shared in shattering unity. Every sec- 
tion must share in the effort to restore it.” 
He spoke with profound belief in the way of 
conference. “Conference,” he added, “is self- 
abasing; controversy exalts itself. Confer- 
ence is a measure of peace, controversy a 
weapon of war. Conference in all lowliness 
strives to understand the viewpoint of others; 
controversy to impose its views on all comers. 
Conference looks for unities; controversy ex- 
aggerates differences. Conference is a co- 
operative method for conflict; controversy a 
divisive method. I do not say there may be 
occasions where controversy may be neces- 
sary. This is not one of them. This is a 
Conference on Faith and Order.” 

As touching on the Hast, he said: “What 
a challenge to Christendom to set its own 
house in order before it further infects the 
Hastern world with sectarianism that robs 
the Gospel of its corporate power and gives 
people a stone instead of bread! The hun- 
dred missionary societies in China today are 
as suicidal for Christianity as the civil divi- 
sions are to her national peace and pros- 
perity.” In another significant passage he 
said: “There is no one voice coming with 
force from every pulpit in every country as 
there should be, on such great fundamental 
questions as peace and war. What consti- 
tutes Christian marriage, the social claims of 
Christ, the supra-national character of the 
Church? The Christ in one church often 
categorically denies the Christ in a neigh- 
boring church. It would be ludicrous were 
it not tragic.” Almost at the close of his 
address he quoted the great words of Zin- 
zendorf—“I have but one passion, it is He! 
Only He!’’—and added that men like Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, Mahatma Gandhi, and Stanley 


Jones are helping us.to realize this more 
and more. 

After the service in the Cathedral, the 
official delegates met in the aula of the uni- 
versity, Palais de Rumine, in full session. 
Addresses of welcome were made by the 
Conseiller d@Etat of Lausanne, and Dr. 
Harold, president of the Swiss Federation of 
Churches. 


Ture First BUSINESS * 


The first business was in the form of a 
memorial resolution to Robert Hollowell 
Gardiner, read in English, French, and Ger- 
man while all the delegates stood. 

The resolution paid high tribute to Mr. 
Gardiner as having represented the; embodi- 
ment of the Conference’s spirit, “the organ 
of its energy.” “His catholicity,” the resolu- 
tion continued, “was not a theory but a char- 
acter. His greatest weapon was his con- 
siderateness and his ability to understand 
others when they were busy misunderstand- 
ing him.” The Conference voted to erect a 
tablet of appropriate character and design 
in Gardiner, Maine, in the church of his 
ancestral home. 

The first stage of the Conference carried 
through a formal program in which a par- 
ticular subject was considered by selected 
delegates speaking before the entire body. 
The first subject considered was The Call to 
Unity, and the principal speakers were 
Bishop Brent, Professor Hlert of Erlangen, 
Germany, Metropolitan Germanos of Thya- 
tira, the Archbishop of Armagh, and Pro- 
fessor Choisy of the University of Geneva. 

The second subject was The Church’s Mes- 
sage to the World—The Gospel. The formal 
speakers were Dr. Deissmann of Berlin, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Dr. Nicholas 
Glubokowsky of Bulgaria, Dr. William 
Adams Brown, the Rt. Rev. Harald Osten- 
feld of Copenhagen, Prof. Wilfred Monod of 
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Paris, Rev. Adolf Keller of Zurich, and Dr. 
William Hadorn of Berne. 

The third subject was The Nature of the 
Church, and the addresses were given by 
Archbishop Chrysostom of Greece, Dr. S. 
Parkes.-Cadman, Bishop Alexander V. Raffay 
of Hungary, the Bishop of Manchester, Prof. 
Fernand Ménégoz of Strassburg, Rev. H. B. 
Workman of London, and Rey. Friedrich 
Siegmund Schultze of Berlin. 

Subject four was the Church's Common 
Confession of Faith. The addresses were by 
Rey. Charles Gore of London, Gen. Supt. 
D. Zollner of Miinster, Prof. D. Wobbermin 
of Germany, Rev. Jonas Lindskog of Stock- 
holm, Hon. Lord Sands of the Church of 
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Scotland, Prof. D. Stefan Zankow of Bul- 
garia, and Prof. Dr. Olaf Moe of Norway. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


At the second stage of its work the Con- 
ference met in sections to consider subjects 
presented during the first week, each sec- 
tion organizing itself, and the delegates ex- 
pressing their preference as to sections. 
Each section elected a drafting committee 
and the nature of the method of procedure 
and discussion is indicated in the fact that 
provision was made for the further division 
of the sections into sub-sections and circles. 
The advantages and disadvantages of this 
plan can be readily appreciated. It gives to 
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the findings an inevitably sectional char- 
acter in relation to the Conference as a 
whole, but it makes for candor and thorough- 
ness in discussion, and it eliminates much 
of the futile oratory proverbially associated 
with large formal gatherings. It is hard to 
see how much progress can ever be made 
without such sectional discussions fulfilling 
the spirit of conference. At the time of 
writing, reports from the sections are not 
available. Announcement was made during 
the sessions, through the public press, that 
the delegates representing the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church had withdrawn from the 
Conference, apparently because of disagree- 
ment with its general spirit and trend. 


A Chastened Optimist 


WAS surprised and offended when put 
into Room 1237, next to the office of the 
Chief of Police in the great hotel. Did the 
elerk take me for a bootlegger, a gambler, or 
a light-fingered artist who needed watching? 
However, I thought it wise to keep silent. 


THE Room FULL or HISTORIES 
As I was going past his open door, the next 
day, the smiling face of the Chief looked in- 
viting to me, and I entered his room. It 
contained a curious collection of articles and 


- packages—things left by guests. 


“What line of goods?” I inquired. 

“This is no pawnshop but a rest room for 
strays and left-overs,’ he replied. Continu- 
ing, he remarked: “That overcoat at your 
right was picked up yesterday in the lobby. 
Some country lad found the room so hot 
that he laid it aside. He probably fell asleep 
from booze or exhaustion. When he woke 
up and looked at the clock, he realized that 
he would miss his train, if he did not hurry. 
In bolting for the station, he did not miss his 
overcoat until he reached home. So you see 
this room is full of histories, with more 
tears than smiles.” 

In the talk that followed, the Chief told 
me that he had been with the hotel for 
nearly a dozen years. When he first took the 
job, he and another man looked after the 
place night and day and it had as many 
guests then aS now; and they had little to 
do. But at present there are nine men who 
are busy all the time. 


Tue Culer Gives His OPINIONS 


After a moment, I remarked, “Your state- 
ment seems to indicate that the world is four 
times worse than ten years ago.” 

He replied: “It does look that way, though 
we must not be too quick in drawing con- 
clusions. However, people and conditions 
have changed.” 

“What in your opinion are the chief causes 
of the increase in crime?’ I then asked. 

His answer was, in brief, this: “That is a 
big and difficult problem to solve. There 
are, obviously, many causes, but one fact is 
clear—a radical change in our home life, in 
many directions, makes for lawlessness and 
crime. There is now little or no discipline 
in the average family. Parents and children 
no longer haye a common life. Too many 
young people run wild, chiefly intent on 
pleasures. They grow up selfish and never 
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learn the lessons of obedience, self-restraint, 
and sacrifice. Sports, amusements and dress 
are paramount. <A larger majority of people 
are trying to do as little as possible and 
grab aS much as possible.” 

Then I asked: “What relation, in your 


opinion, has religion to this state of affairs?” » 


He gave me a sharp look and said with a 
twinkle in his eye: “As you look like a min- 
ister, I reckon I better be careful.” 

To which I replied: “That makes no differ- 
ence. Out with your honest thought. That 
is what I want.” 

The Chief made in substance the following 
statement: “I am not a church member, but 
I respect all the churches. Two facts are 
clear to me: (1) most of the churches are 
evidently successful as social institutions; 
(2) they seem, however, to have lost their 
ability to shape the belief and conduct of 
their members. People recite the creed, but 
think as they please. They give money and 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, but they do not 
observe the Golden Rule in business and 
they pay little attention to the Ten Com- 
mandments in home and shop. I know not 
how to explain it, but personal integrity and 
respect for law decline as vital piety decays.” 

After musing thoughtfully in silence for 
a few moments, the Chief continued: “It is 
expensive to keep a conscience these days, 
and many a man cannot afford the cost after 
spending so much on his auto! Moral prog- 
ress has not kept pace with discovery and 
invention. We have more tools and con- 
veniences, but what about character? We 
ride faster, but is the traveler a better man? 
We have multiplied machinery, but are our 
life-motives stronger and nobler? As I see 
it, many people have come to think of them- 
selves as merely machines, and animal in- 
stincts control their actions. And no wonder. 
The marvel is that families raised in kitch- 
enettes do not all become bandits!” 

Then I asked him: “What do you think 
of the average man anyway?” 

He hesitated, and then said: “That de- 
pends upon the time of day!” 

“What do you mean?’ I inquired. 

His reply was original: “People in the 
morning are at their best. At the close of 
the day, when they are tired and the shadows 
fall, the animal in them asserts itself. Beasts 
of prey are most active at night. So it is 


with all that is bestial in human nature.” 

To my remark that bandits now operate by 
day, he said: “Very true, but the motive 
originated in the dark. However, it has to 
work in the light to find its victim.” 

He went on to illustrate his general propo- 
sition: “Only last night, I had trouble with 
a prominent citizen who came in here late 
with a strange woman. He threatened to 
shoot me. With a smile, I told him that 
when I met him in the morning at his bank 
he was a gentleman and that tomorrow when 
I should see him there again, he would be 
a gentleman, And when I reminded him that 
it would be wise for him still to act as a 
gentleman, he straightened up, called two 
cabs, put the woman into one, and sent her 
to her apartment; and then he took the other 
and went home.” 

The Chief surprised me when I asked him 
about the future, by saying: “All going to 
the devil? No, indeed! Too many are going 
that way, now and then. But bad as things 
now look, the fundamental impulses of man- 
kind are good. Especially if you can see 
things from their point of view. In spite 
of all the vice and crime in the world, there 
is much more good than eyil in people gen- 
erally. They are better than they appear to 
be. Contrary to the opinions of many per- 
Sons, who look only at the transient and 
superficial appearances, humanity is steadily 
moving onward. Before long religion and 
morality will leap forward and outstrip the 
progress in science and invention.” 

The chastened optimism of the police offi- 
cer, who lives in very close touch with the 
seamy side of human life, impressed me as 
very significant and encouraging. 


There are three kinds of Christian workers— 
canal barges, sailing ships, and Atlantic liners. 

The canal barges need to be dragged to the 
work. Often they do wonderfully well, but 
on the whole one yolunteer is better than three 
pressed men. 

The sailing ships make fine going as long as 
the wind and tide are with them, but when 
things get hard, when “the winds are con- 
trary,” when the work is discouraging, they 
turn sail and sail away. 

But give me the Atlantic liner type of 
worker, the man who can fight his way through 
wind and tempest, because within there burns 
the hot throb of the mighty furnace of the love 
of Christ.’’—Omward. 
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The Nature of the Church 


An Address Delivered at the Lausanne Conference 
By Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., LL.D. 


President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


HE gist of my contribution to the Con- 

ference is irenic. It is animated by the 
conviction that the Christian Church is the 
most characteristic creation of our common 
faith, interpreting its realities to the world 
which too often judges them by the Church 
rather than the Church by them. The ex- 
amination of the several theories of her 
nature and polity is best left to brethren of 
piety and learning who are qualified to judge 
them impartially. It is therefore not neces- 
sary for me to do more than trace in barest 
outline the genesis and development of the 
Church as God’s living organism for the 
world’s redemption. She has produced his- 
toric Councils and Synods; powerful States 
and civilizations; but her chief glory con- 
sists of regenerated souls who are the living 
stones built into her spiritual fabric. 
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J am cognizant of the definite differences 
of Christendom concerning the conception 
and constitution of the Church. These differ- 
ences are not to be glossed over as useless 
impedimenta, but discussed in a fraternal 
spirit, and in the light of the totality of 
Christian experience and Christian history. 
Whether these relate us to Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, Rome, Wittenberg, 
Geneva, or Canterbury, surely as believers in 
Christ we visualize the diversified wealth of 
our heritage, and as churchmen we should 
feel at home in them all. Nor can the sig- 
nificance of our respective confessions and 
Communions be sufficiently appreciated by 
those who refuse to recognize them as in- 
dispensable parts of an organic whole in the 
Kingdom of the Holy Spirit. The fuller 
knowledge of their evolution should deliver 
Christians everywhere from the confusions 
of sectarian strife, and reveal to them 
the catholicity which includes the historic 
Churches in the manifold wisdom and pur- 
pose of God. All are branches of the one 
Vine, and His life runs through every part. 

The Reformed Communions, whether of 
Anglican, Lutheran, Zwinglian, or Genevyan 
roots, may learn that the Roman Catholic 
Communion has stood for nobler ideals than 
Protestantism is wont to concede. Roman 
Catholicism, on the other hand, might profit 
by recognizing that Protestantism chartered 
a new freedom for Christian faith and prog- 
ress. As I interpret the past of the Church 
Universal, few if any of her priesthoods or 
prophetic orders, her sacramental or evan- 
gelical theologies, her various concepts of 
holiness or oneness, have failed to confer 
lasting religious benefits on mankind. If 
that past has any lessons of unity or plans 
for its advancement to unfold to us, we shall 
do well to embrace them for the furtherance 
of the Gospel. 

The saints who are Christianity’s principal 
achievement, and also the ideals by which 
they have woven together the nations, sprang 
from our common Mother, the Church. Her 
life and doctrines were embodied in them, 
and they furnish satisfactory evidence of a 


divine design in her structure and develop- 
ment. Her numerous divisions did not drop 
out of space, but emerged in their succession 
from her pre-existent being. The Reformers, 
who either demanded a return to beaten 
paths, or struck out into others which 
seemed perilous to traditionalists, did not 
imagine themselves alien from the Church, 
but defenders of her integrity and purifiers 
of her profession. Neither Greek, Roman 
nor Protestant were consciously lacking in 
loyalty and affection for the original Heclesia 
to which they alike appealed for the teach- 
ings they championed. The Bible she had 
bestowed on them was their common posses- 
sion. I dare to suggest that few if any real 
values have ceased to be, in the prolonged 
process of ecclesiastical evolution which con- 
fronts us today. Whatever transmutations 
time has imposed on the Body of Christ, its 
ideal has been preserved for our further 
realization. The false perspectives of un- 


‘licensed power, the pursuit of minor or un- 


real ends, the disposition of huge impersonal 
organizations to annul the rights of individu- 
als or minority groups of believers, could not 
obliterate that ideal. The conception of the 
Church as forever one, holy and indivisible, 
God’s new creation in Christ Jesus her Lord, 
has survived the perilous patronage of the 
great and noble. It still thrives in many 
hearts unwithered by the glare of sectional 
prejudice or national arrogance. 


II 


Her New Testament name Ecclesia signi- 
fied (a) the whole number of the elect who 
have been, are being, or shall be gathered 
into one Commonwealth, (b) the entire body 
of those who throughout the world professed 
the Evangel of their Redeemer, as the Church 
Catholic and Visible, (c) the sum total ‘of 
congregations in a given area, (d) the in- 
dividual congregation, and (e) in at least 
one instance, the local church as repre- 
sented by its office-bearers. Her institutional 
forms first found shape in distinct, isolated 
assemblies, attracted by their common life in 
Christ, and related one to another by the 
personal influence and authority of his 
Apostles and their messengers. They were 
not yet bound into a harmonious whole by 
any permanent organization. 

From these little groups of worshipers, with 
their local forms of government due to differ- 
ent circumstance, arose the conception of the 
all-inclusive federation of the Church Catho- 
lic and Visible of the Apostolic Age. In a 
phrase reminiscent of her affiliation with the 
Jewish Ecclesia, St. Paul entitled her the 
“Tsrael of God” (Galatians vi, 16). St. Peter 
in his first Hpistle referred to her members 
as “an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people of God’s own possession” 
(Gh, 8). 

The terminology of the Hebrew Scriptures 
enlarged the Church consciousness of those 
early Christians of whom the New Testament 
speaks in realistic and idealistic scenes as 
the Fellowship, the Family of God, the Body 


of Christ and his future Bride. The prestige 
imparted to the infant Society was nurtured. 
by the noblest teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its sanctions explain in part why 
primitive Christianity was impregnable to. 


.the current legalism of Judaism, and also. 


to the pessimistic vagaries of decadent pagan- 
ism. The indwelling life of her Lord enabled. 
her to overcome polemical criticisms within. 
and beyond her borders, and to advance His. 
conquests in every direction. 


A comparison of St. Paul’s Epistles with 
the letters of St. Ignatius reveals the magni- 
tude of the changes effected during, the in- 
tervening period in the polity if not in the 
nature of the Church. For Apostle and 
Father alike she was the greatest of all so- 
cieties, charged with the highest and most 
honorable of missions—to interpret God to 
man, and to reconcile man to God. But St. 
Ignatius also embodied those ecclesiastical 
developments whose actual origins are still 
a matter of debate. His determined spirit 
was intent on the three ruling ideas of con- 
temporary Christian thought—the glory of 
martyrdom, the paramountey of the terri- 
torial episcopacy, and the extermination of 
schism and heresy. ‘Do nothing,’ he per- 
emptorily wrote to the Magnesians, “without 
the presbyters and bishops.” The threefold 
order of the ministry was invoked by him, 
and later by St. Cyprian, not in behalf of 
subsequent theories of Apostolic succession 
or sacerdotal prerogative, but for the unity 
of the Church and the defense of her doc- 
trinal purity. St. Cyprian’s “high provi- 
dential theory” that the Church is founded 
upon St. Peter, and her tangible bond one 
united episcopate, was set forth by the first 
martyred bishop of Africa to confute the 
Novatian heresy. 

The original oneness of the Apostolic 
Church, both as regards its community in 
the Spirit and the later communion of all 
believers in a visible Society, was now at- 
tached to the episcopate to safeguard her 
against those centrifugal forces which be- 
came active after the death of the Apostles. 
Sectional tendencies were rife; the heretical 
views of Docetists, Gnostics and Montanists 
sharply challenged current orthodoxy. The 
sole available remedy for these evils lay in 
the enlargement and vigorous assertion of 
episcopal control. Opposition to it was 
equally determined. Yet he ill understands 
Christian history’s unveiling of the progres- 
Sive nature of the Church who thinks that 
she was most honored when least questioned. 
Dutiful and wise according to their lights, 
and encompassed by defenses which a provi- 
dential guidance supplied, these servants of 
God whom I have mentioned and _ their 
fellow-laborers heralded throughout the 
Greco-Roman Empire the Gospel of inward-| 
ness and power which our Lord had first 
announced in Galilee. 

Moreover, from its beginnings, Christi- 
anity was deemed by its followers an inde- 
pendent, catholic, self-sufficient religion, uni- 
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versal in Seope, and absolutely separated 
from the pagan systems which ministered to 
the ambition of Rome as an imperial World- 
State. Hence the persecution of the Church 
was but a matter of time, to be succeeded by 
an era of toleration, and finally by the edict 
which ended her humiliation and elevated 
her to the doubtful dignity of a State reli- 
gion. It was at best a Pyrrhic victory. 
Nevertheless it meant that the Empire 
pledged itself to conduct its secular affairs 
in association with the officialism of the 
Church. If Constantine imagined she would 
reciprocate by becoming the willing instru- 
ment of imperial absolutism, he was doomed 
to disappointment. As a matter of fact she 
became its formidable and subtle foe. 
Hyver and anon she demonstrated that 
civilization was the heiress not only of 
Hellenism but of Hebraism, and still more 
of the Christian Evangel. The conviction 
that our Lord had founded and had in- 
tended to found a visible Church was fixed 
in the contemporary mind. She survived 
while imperial Rome perished, and at the 
dissolution of the old order she became the 
living center around which the new order 
‘erystallized. The sequel justified the methods 
-used for its success to a far larger extent 
than some who sit in judgment upon those 
troubled eras can conscientiously concede. 
We need not render their guides blind hom- 
age, but we may consistently reverence their 
love for the Church which as an institution, 
and acting under pressure, they transformed 
into a fortress. 
Degeneration of methods did not blot out 
her sanctuaried life. However lamentably 
her leaders distrusted her divine origin in 
their efforts to constitute her a super-State, 
she continued to produce saints, theologians, 
_pastors and missionaries whom it would be 
superfluous to eulogize here. Part of her 

past lives in all the present because she has 
been from the first a vital growth condi- 
tioned by environment. Every period of her 
history is the inalienable heritage of the 
Church as a whole, and is therefore or- 
 ganically related to what we consider in this 
| Conference. The operations of God in her 

frequently used earthly agencies for ends 
far beyond themselves. But they confirmed 
the main contention that as His organic 
 ereation in Christ, the Church Universal may 
share every human fate, yet remain in es- 
t sence divine. For the Spirit and the Truth 
| which were before her have been within 
her from the beginning, and shall be within 
her to the end. 


III 


Time does not permit more than a passing 
reference to the medieval Church, or the six- 
teenth century revolt which compelled the 
| Holy See to set its house in order, and 
sharply defined the doctrinal system of mod- 
ern Catholicism as against Protestantism. 
The European chaos that followed was a 
tribute to the notable service of the papacy 
as a cohesive and federating institution. “For 
nearly eight hundred years,’ says Dr. Her- 
bert B. Workman, “Rome had stood, not 
merely for righteousness, but solidarity. Her 
bishops were not only the vicars of God; they 
were the symbols and source of a brother- 
hood that would otherwise have perished. 
Men remembered their services in the past— 
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how they had tamed the barbarians, enforced 
law upon the lawless, preached the subor- 
dination of the individual to society, curbed 
the lust and despotism of kings, held up 
ideals of purity and truth in the darkest 
ages, saved the Church from the triumph of 
the Cathari, maintained a unity of faith and 
hope in the days when all creed was in 
danger of disintegration.” 


Before 1564, the date of the canons of the 
Council of Trent, the conception of the 
Church as Catholic, not only in her faith 
but in her’ organization, prevailed over the 
long-standing schism between Hast and West, 
and also against recurrent heresies. Nor 
did the continental Reformers anticipate the 
dissolution of this catholicity. On the con- 
trary, they endeavored to perpetuate it by 
their attempts to free the Church from medi- 
eval accretions, and to restore her apostolic 
simplicity in the light of the New Learning. 
The present condition of rival and coexistent 
denominations, differing in certain funda- 
mental doctrines and principles of organiza- 
tion, would have been as obnoxious to the 
partisans of Luther and Calvin as to their 
most rigid opponents. But the conflict be- 
tween them involved the State, and fostered 
its nationalistic tendencies in Catholic and 
Protestant countries. What was taken from 
priests was too freely given to princes. The 
divine right of the Civil Power was invoked 
against that of the Holy See, and in the 
outcome Protestant Christianity frequently 
submitted itself to the jurisdiction of the 
temporal sovereignty. 


Rome, aS we know, became one of the di- 
visions of Western Christendom. The splendid 
project of Hildebrand, for the moment suc- 
cessful and in part deserving success, to en- 
force in the monarchs and peoples of Europe 
a higher morality, respect for the spiritual 
mission of the Church, and a sense of their 
common ‘Civilization, was foredoomed for 
lack of elasticity. It was ultimately de- 
feated by the expanding life of nations which 
the medieval Church knew better how to 
create than to control. Beneath the treach- 
eries, grievances, complaints and conflicts of 
her Babylonian captivity and its conse- 
quences, lay the fundamental error of her 
rulers, who could not or would not perceive 
that feudalism was no longer possible as an 
organic system. The outcome was far too 
complex and extensive to be characterized 
in a phrase. But it may be said that north- 
ern BHurope’s release from Roman supremacy 
was counterbalanced by its loss of religious 
catholicity. The wounds inflicted then and 
later have not been healed. The universality 
and unity originally ‘shattered under Boni- 
face VIII and Clement V have not been re- 
paired. Nor has the papacy resumed the 
spiritual lordship which it claims as the sole 
inheritor of the tradition of the Pre-Reforma- 
tion Church. 

In Protestantism the necessity of a logical 
basis for conscientious dissidents from Hs- 
tablished Churches, and for large bodies of 
Christians living in lands that forbade the 
union of Church and State, led to the for- 
mation of a theory of the Church contrary to 
that of the early Reformers and deplored by 
the traditional Communions. According to 
this sixteenth century idea* the Church Uni- 
versal is not a visible organization, but the 
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sum total of all faithful souls who group 
themselves in fellowships fashioned for their 
needs and convictions, and who obey what 
they hold to be the precedents of Holy Scrip- 
ture. An historical survey of the Post- 
Reformation Church, considered as a definite 
and Catholic organization, is beyond our 
present scope. The stream of her continuity 
has been diverted into many channels re- 
quiring specific exploration. Yet I venture 
the assertion that all Christian Fellowships 
have their synthesis in their mutual vitality, 
and that its fuller realization is responsible 
for this Conference. 

*This date is accurate because, although 
the idea prevailed before this time, the Eliza- 
bethan Congregationalists were the first to 
give it emphatic expression. Their watch- 
word was “Reformation without tarrying, 
for any.” 

(To be concluded next week) 
_ Tagore’s ‘‘Gitanjale’’ 
No. 37 

[Epiror’s Notre: A correspondent, enclosing 
the following quotation from Tagore, the last 
one used in President King’s address at Oberlin, 
mentions that she sent it to her son, receiving 
from him the response which follows the 
quotation. | > 

“T thought that my voyage had come to its 
end at the last limit of my power—that the 
path before me was closed, that provisions 
were exhausted, and the time come to take shel- 
ter in a silent obscurity. 

“But I find that Thy will knows no end in 
me. And when old words die on the tongue, 
new melodies break forth from the heart; and 
where the old tracks are lost, new country is 
revealed with its wonders.” 

From a son’s letter: ‘The lines of Tagore’s 
which you quote are very beautiful. I think 
the evident intimacy of his contact with the 
Father places him among the great prophets 
of all time. More and more, such intimacy is 
coming to mean to me the great goal of life— 
the achievement or growth to which all other 
experiences are simply tributaries. ‘This is 
life—to know Thee,’ said One who certainly 
lived according to that definition. 'To feel that, 
from instant to instant He is guiding me—that 
my sincere desire to do his will meets with 
constant and complete response on his part, so 
that I am actually doing his work as he intends 
me to recognize it—is the basis of whatever 
peace and poise and power I may know at this 
time. And to feel that such peace and poise 
and power are growing, notwithstanding errors 
of judgment and baffling circumstances, is com- 
forting and reassuring. 

“Growth is his choice for me and all his 
children—not ready-made perfection nor ma- 
turity—growth through walking today in what 
light he gives me today, stumbling often, grow- 
ing through hurts often. I accept such growth 
as the cup he gives me, and say with Jesus, 
‘Shall I not drink it?’ 

“HI. wrote me recently, ‘We are staking every 
dollar and brain-cell and nerve-shred on this 
faith.’ And I would add, ‘Yes, and our cheer- 
fulness, too.’ The faith which hangs on in 
grimness and desperation has still some growth 
ahead. Not till it has become a cheerful faith 
in the face of adverse circumstances have such 
circumstances served their full purpose in con- 
tributing to its growth. As you so beautifully 
say, ‘So I go on, not knowing, but happy.’ This 
is the triumphant faith which overcomes the 
world. 

“Things happen from time to time, to give 
fresh encouragement, and a sense of progress 
toward the goal. And so I go on, not knowing, 
but as happy as my faith permits-—sometimes 
more, sometimes less, but growing, I am sure.” 
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The New Use of Motion Pictures 


HE Church has an ally in the motion 

picture! Films have recently been pro- 
duced specifically for use in a service of wor- 
ship—not to provide an entertainment fea- 
ture, but to create spiritual enthusiasm 
through an artistic screen presentation of 
Biblical teachings. The work of the motion 
picture in its new alliance with religion 
harks back through the centuries to medieval 
times, when the drama, in the form of the 
mystery plays, was employed to give color 
to public worship. After these stirring por- 
trayals of sainted heroes became extinct, 
they left their imprint on religious services 
sin anthems, chants, and responses, which 
serve as dramatic elements in the modern 
ehurch. 

Tur HARMON APPROPRIATION 

The plastic cinema, which has lent its 
splendor to so many ventures, is coming to 
the aid of religion through an appropriation 
of $50,000 made by William HE. Harmon to 
the Religious Motion Picture Foundation. 
This organization took shape in September, 
1925, after a trial of the moving picture as 
a factor toward increasing church attendance 
had been made and had emerged with posi- 
tive results. Mr. Harmon had been con- 
vinced for some time that empty pews in the 
small churches were the result of drab pres- 
entations of a bright Gospel, and that a 
vitalizing agent which embodied reverence 
for God's word and inspiration to carry out 
His teachings would be a valuable con- 
tribution. 

Stepping cautiously at first, it was decided 
to use existing pictures of a proper sort to 
determine what magnetic power the new art 
might have with congregations. The Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., of which Will Hays is presi- 
dent, helped in the search for films, and after 
finding about 900 reels on religious and semi- 
religious subjects, offered them to Mr. Har- 
mon to use in his try-out, and also set up 
a special department in its organization to 
furnish machines, operators, and screens. 
The large number of reels, when examined, 
was narrowed down to eleven possibilities 
which were brought up to date by new titles, 
cutting, and animated maps. Ten churches 
of almost as many suburban types were then 
reached through the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and all was 
set for the start-off. This was in May, 1925, 
and the experiment lasted ten weeks, with 
each Sunday a careful check-up being made 
of attendance. There was no advance ad- 
vertising of the showing of the pictures; the 
films were of an improvised type; the time 
at which they were tried covered two holiday 
week-ends as well as two of the hottest Sun- 
days of the year and a very stormy Sunday. 
But the movies easily cleared all of these 
obstacles and brought about a record of 
thirty-six per cent increase in church at- 


tendance. 


THE FOUNDATION’S FIRST HXPERIMENTS 

On this solid peg could be hung plans for 
the production of the truly religious sce- 
narios, and the Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation was incorporated. Being with- 
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out precedent or large capital, it has had to 
feel its way this year, but if the service 
rendered is of value to the Church, it is 
believed that the time will come when the 
venture will carry itself financially. 
Production costs, usually such an enormous 
item in motion picture work, have been held 
down to a minimum, through contributions 
of time and services on the part of the 
cast and of office workers. Although the 
best professional talent was secured, none 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


A Book That Is Sealed 
And all vision is become unto you as the 
words of a book that is sealed.—Isaiah 
20rd 
A minister without vision will go through 
the accepted program of a church. 


A minister with vision will see the mis- 
sion of a church and make a program to 
use the forces of the church in the work of 
her mission. 


It is sad when officials and church mem- 
bers fail to appreciate that: their minister 
has a vision. 


The answer to many descriptions of service 
is colored by the treasurer’s report. God’s 
way is to make the state of finances the 
revelation of vision. 


The farmer who has many acres to culti- 
vate, and abundant crops to reap, needs 
many implements and tools. 


So should be the fields of religious work, 
but if there are no visions of work,- no 
clearly defined harvest among men, there 
will be no disposition to provide the tools 
of labor. 

Everything looks like extravagance when 
“all vision is become as the words of a book 
that is sealed.’’ 


of the actors received salaries such as are 
known to the commercial cinema; in fact all 
made financial sacrifices in order to con- 
tribute toward the realization of a great 
ideal. Everyone has co-operated in every 
way to reduce the difficulties involved. 

In these infant days of the Foundation’s 
work actors even assisted in painting the 
scenery, office workers cut down the “extra” 
bill by taking parts, those on the cast helped 
these amateurs with make-up, and some of 
the very versatile portrayed, without possi- 
bility of detection, two parts in the same 
picture. Arthur Donaldson, who has been in 
motion picture work since the old days of 
Kalem and Vitagraph—two pioneer movie 
companies—has shown himself to be a 
master of pantomime and the art of make-up. 
He was both a pompous, ornately dressed 
king and an almost beast-like flogger in one 
film—two rdles with the greatest possible 
variance in their requirements of bearing 
and dress. Mr. Donaldson is a graduate of 
the Royal Dramatic School of Stockholm, 
and has recently completed work in some 
pictures made by a firm which specializes in 
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feaures of religious content for church use. } 

The Christ is played by Jean del Val who } 
served in both the French and American } 
armies during the World War, and who later | 
took the part in a Passion Play in Europe. | 
His dramatization at that time won him the | 
praise of religious authorities and filled him | 
with a desire to re-enact the role in this | 
country. Although his work here has been } 
of a different sort, and on the stage, this | 
wish has been paramount in his mind, and | 
he has built toward that end, with realiza- 4 
tion reached in the present productions. The } 
Foundation foresees that there are bound to | 
be criticisms of this character delineation } 
more than any other, and that because of 
the many personal conceptions of “the Savior 
no motion picture portrayal could possibly | 
be acceptable to all. It has follewed the { 
idea that Christ has*a truly masculine ap- | 
pearance, and it has gone back to some of 
the masterpieces of art for details of dress 
and facial expression. 


SouRcES oF Pictures Now COMPLETED 

The pictures which have been completed i 
are drawn from Bible stories, but the Re- } 
ligious Motion Picture Foundation has taken | 
the same license in presenting them as has ; 
been used by the artist and the preacher— } 
that of bringing in details and episodes quite 
in keeping with the main theme, which add 
interest without burying the lesson. Bible © 
scenes as they are described and as the © 
famous painters have depicted them, customs 
of the ancient times which early historians 
have preserved in printed form for us, and 
the revelations God made to his people—all 
these have been given life by the motion 
picture camera, and its power in showing the 
unimaginative the occurrences of 32 A. D. far 
excells the best of oratory. 

None of the films have been actually taken 
in Palestine, though this hardly seems pos- 
sible to one who has viewed them. Within a 
rather rude building at Chatham, N. J., a 
section of Herod’s temple was erected, the 
house of Simon the Pharisee was built, and 
courtyards, streets, and even prison walls 
of the Holy Land appeared. Herbert M. 
Dawley, whose work in making features for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, with objects from the galleries as the 
background, has made him a distinctive 
figure in the motion picture world, is tech- 
nical director of the pictures and has ¢ol- 
laborated in the preparation of the scenarios. 

Already four films—two of which are one 
reel in length and extend over about fifteen 
minutes each, and two of two reels, covering 
thirty minutes at the most—have been 
completed. 

Christ Confounds His Oritics, a one-reel 
scenario, is based on the story from John 8: 
1-12, of Jesus confusing the Pharisees by 
pardoning the woman who has sinned. The 
other single-reel film is entitled The Unwel- 
come Guest, and is taken from Luke 7: 36-50, 
the occasion of Christ’s sitting “at meat” in 
Simon’s house. Forgive Us Our Debts—from 
Matthew 18: 238-35, illustrating the story of 
the king and the unjust debtor—and The 
Rich Young Ruler—from Matthew 19: 16-23, 
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giving the episode of the young man who 
aspired to the kingdom of heaven—are the 
two two-reel features which the Foundation 
has completed.- 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PICTURES 


All of these are constructed to be used as 
a part of a sermon; just as illustrations help 
to attract, lighten, and clarify the contents 
of a book, so are the short films intended to 
supplement the pastor’s preaching. They are 
to assist in giving newness and freshness to 
things of the spirit, and, as such, form a com- 
plete circle within themselves, the edges of 
which do not touch upon the commercialized 
circle of amusement moving pictures. 

Twice they have been used in this manner 
in Greater New York. The first public show- 
ing was held on October 24 of last year at 
the Rutgers Presbyterian Church at Broad- 
way and 78rd Street, when two of the films 
made more vivid the themes of Dr. Daniel 
Russell, the church’s pastor, and Dean 
Howard C. Robbins of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. A week later a picture 
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was shown at Dr. §. Parkes Cadman’s church. 

“T was impressed by the vividness of this 
method of portraying Bible lessons,” Dr. 
Cadman stated, ‘and wish that it might be 
generally adopted for adults and younger 
people in church and Sunday school work. 
I am so favorably disposed to their use, that, 
in spite of the fact that I have never tol- 
erated motion pictures in my church, I 
should like to use one of your films at the 
earliest possible date and follow it with the 
other three so far prepared, at intervals 
throughout the winter.’ 

This same sentiment has been given differ- 
ent expression by both Dr. Russell and Dean 
Robbins. Others believing the pictures to 
be reverent in their treatment and highly 
desirable for use in the regular service of 
worship include Dr. William P. Merrill of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York; 
Harry S. Myers, a secretary on the Baptist 
Board of Missionary Co-operation; J. Camp- 
bell White, vice-president of the Biblical 
Seminary of New York; Dr. John H. Finley, 
editor of the New York Times; P. W. Wilson, 
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writer and critic; and Bishop William 
Lawrence of Massachusetts. 

In the early days of this country religious 
services took place in a bare, cold room fur- 
nished with hard benches. The sermon was 
a long dreary preachment heard through 
with martyr-like forbearance. One psycholo- 
gist has expressed the opinion that American 
pioneers made their scholastic learning such 
uninteresting drudgery that they put a con- 
science-easing clause into their religion, de- 
claring that anything that produced a pleas- 
urable reaction was sinful. This idea was 
foremost until ministers who were real spe- 
cialists in spiritual matters saw the force of 
the word “picture.” It excited the imagina- 
tion, illustrated the point at issue and pinned 
it down firmly in the mind. This has been 
replaced by the colored text cards, and magic 
lantern slides. The church has indeed been 
slow to make the motion pictures its hand- 
maiden, yet as mistress it has the prestige of 
centuries behind it and should be able to 
wield to greatest usefulness this young and 
powerful industry. 


Professor J. Y. Simpson at Lakeside Conference 


By Rev. Albert D. Belden, B.D. 


Newly Hlected Superintendent of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, London, England 


T should improve the reputation of Ameri- 

can religion both at home and abroad to 
discover how acceptable at such a Confer- 
ence as the famous Methodist gathering at 
Lakeside, Ohio, is a lecturer of the type of 
‘Dr. J. Y. Simpson, Professor of Natural 
Science, New College, Edinburgh. There is 
a pungent little saying sometimes applied to 
women which I think may be applied without 
injustice to American religion. We may say 
that ‘when it is good it is very, very good, 
and when it is bad it is horrid.” There are, 
however, signs that the wave of fierce and 
persecuting Fundamentalism which has dis- 
figured American life recently is well-nigh 
spent and a calmer, less nervous attitude is 
arising toward the necessary readjustments 
of Christianity to the new knowledge. 


GREAT LECTURES AND LECTURERS 

The note of positive and constructive be- 
lief which has been rising steadily in Eng- 
land for the last two decades is quite hun- 
-grily absorbed and appreciated in this as- 
sembly of typical American Methodists. That 
may be due in very great measure to the 
fact that it is being purveyed here by such 
notabie and effective representatives of the 
best religious thought in Britain as Dr. Rob- 
ert Menzies of Glasgow; Dr. Richard UH. 
Roberts, late of England, now of Toronto; 
and Professor Simpson. It has been the 
writer’s privilege here to have his own spell 
of duty so early in the morning as to be 
free to enjoy Dr. Simpson’s lectures, and the 
fact that quite as strong a crowd has waited 
upon these solid structures of scientific 
thinking as upon the more popular efforts is 
a tribute both to Dr. Simpson’s powers of 
Simplification and straightforward exposi- 
tion, and the more robust mental backbone 
that American Methodism is developing. 

Readers of the professor’s books on science 
and religion will be familiar with the great 
promise that lies in them of a sound scien- 


tific background for a new Christian evan- 
gelism. This series of lectures certainly 
deepened that promise and intensified that 
hope in the present writer’s mind. 

The first lecture, insisting as it did upon 
our regarding the universe as a vast, orderly 
unity demanding an explanation in which 
science and religion can wholeheartedly 
agree, nevertheless recognized that because 
the universe is a living and developing en- 
tity there will constantly arise new and 
richer scientific knowledge, deeper and more 
penetrating theological understandings, and 
that these will continue to need readjust- 
ment to one another. The conflict between 
science and religion in a sense will never end, 
but it will in future always be a friendly 
wrestling of two great methods of knowl- 
edge, both serving a common quest of truth. 

Dr. Simpson then proceeded in subsequent 
lectures to describe the universe as modern 
science knows it, and this he did with a 
lucidity and simplicity that conjured up be- 
fore the minds of his hearers an intensely 
awe-inspiring vision, yet one shot through 
and through with such evidence of order and 
intelligibility as to confirm one’s soul in 
faith. 

Tur Four WONDERS oF LIFE 

The four great wonders of life, according 
to the professor, are its unity, its peculiar 
control of energy, its immense variety, and 
its universal rhythm. Here again he made 
his audience thrill with a sense of design, 
purpose, order in the directive and rbythmic 
nature of life. 

The crown of the series, however, lies in 
the recurrent insistence upon the Incarnation 
as the flower of the great divine world- 
process, with its mighty redemptive reaction 
upon the human individual and upon society. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that these soul- 
stirring, yet solidly scientific lectures may 
yet be gathered into book form for the benefit 


of a much wider constituency. Such a book 
would do much to put into the hands of the 
average layman a book which would stimulate 
and clarify his thought and answer his pro- 
foundest questions about life and the world. 


His LECTURE ON DRUMMOND 

One delightful impromptu feature in the 
Lakeside program of this week was an eve- 
ning lecture by Professor Simpson on Henry 
Drummond. Henry Drummond was for 
many years a close friend of the professor’s 
family, and Dr. Simpson succeeded Profes- 
sor Drummond in the corresponding chair 
of Natural Science at Edinburgh. It is 
surely a fact of great promise that a suc- 
cessor of Henry Drummond should be found 
stating publicly that in his judgment the 
greatest need of modern Anglo-Saxon youth 
is “the experience of a great religious revival 
such as that which Henry Drummond knew 
in association with Moody and Sankey.” 

There is in Dr. Simpson—who, by the way, 
is the brother of the well-known Scotch 
preacher, Rey. Hubert Simpson—the possibil- 
ity, one is inclined to say even the probability, 
of Britain and America discovering a great 
scientific evangelist possessing Drummond’s 
tenderness and charm, but having also a 
sounder, stronger scientific resource simply 
because of the greater progress in all the sci- 
ences made by the last quarter of a century. 

In the two following weeks at Lakeside 
some twelve hundred or so young Methodists, 
the Epworth League, will gather for similar 
courses of study. They will be led in Bible 
study by Prof. Rollin H. Walker, one of 
America’s ablest and best teachers of youth. 
Professor Walker tells me that this summer 
some forty thousand youthful Methodists of 
the Northern states will pursue the same 
policy of outdoor study. Is there no chal- 
lenge here for the youth of other denomi- 
nations? 
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Deborah in the Battle 


Address by the President of the National W. C. T. U. at the meeting of the 
World League Against Alcoholism, Winona Lake, Indiana 


OME points in the Bible story of Deborah 

can well be applied to the work of 

women in the campaign to secure full benefit 
of the prohibition law. 

Deborah was a prophetess, a judge in 
Israel by divine appointment. Her work was 
to co-operate with Barak, and without his 
help the forces could not have been mar- 
shaled. Her leadership was inspiring, it was 
successful, and she did not cease her efforts 
until:the enemy of Israel was destroyed. 


Tue First BArrTLes AGAINST ALCOHOLISM 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was organized as the result of a divine call 
to service. The evil of drink was omni- 
present. The saloon wielded tremendous 
political power. Women were the greatest 
sufferers. 

At their very first convention they an- 
nounced their purpose to work for the clos- 


ing of all the saloons by law. They as- 
sembled an army of total abstainers. They 
earried on a campaign of education. They 


taught the children in juvenile societies, 
in Sunday schools, and in the public schools. 
They laid sure foundations, and it is an out- 
standing fact that prayer and depending 
upon God furnished the power with which 
the movement gathered momentum. 

But men were needed, with their political 
methods and their votes. The Prohibition 
Party had bravely stood for the policy, the 
principle, and for party administration. But 
more help was needed, and the Anti-Saloon 
League was called into being. 

All these organizations were essential to 
winning the fight for prohibition in the Con- 
stitution. But the battle was not ended when 
this was secured. 

The peculiar work that can be done by 
women is still needed. Ballots of women, 
added to the ballots of men, doubled the vot- 
ing strength. Increased membership in the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union adds 
to the volume of those who conscientiously 
are obeying the law. Education for law ob- 
servance safeguards the children in the home, 
for they are the voters in the next generation. 

The ideals of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union are a protection to the Ameri- 
ean home and count for its conservation. 
The W. CG. T. U. encourages people by point- 
ing out the benefits of prohibition. It in- 
spires enthusiasm by presenting the conyic- 
tions of organized women. 


PresEeNT NEED OF LAW OBSERVANCE 


We see the drink habit driven from some 
of its strongholds. The sportsman does not 
use it, the industrial worker no longer needs 
it. The capitalist knows that it blasts busi- 
ness. “Safety first,’ on railroads, in auto- 
mobiles, and in airplanes, demands total ab- 
stinence, and we call upon men and women 
everywhere to help capture the world of 
society for law observance. Drink is no 
longer needed in the working world, and 
women can win the social world in a cam- 
paign to make clear that drink is not essen- 
tial to a good time. 


By Ella A. Boole 


Other women’s organizations have heard 
the call. The National Woman’s Committee 
for Law Enforcement is rallying women’s 
organizations in the churches, and they are 
outspoken in demanding faithful enforce- 
ment of the law. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs demands that this law, as every other 
law, be enforced, and all the time the educa- 
tional work of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union goes on. 

And victory will come when the patriotic 
men and women of the nation, standing side 
by side at the ballot box, unite in electing 
officials, from President down, who them- 
selves obey the law and conscientiously ful- 
fill the conditions of their oath of office. 


WomMEn’s Part IN OuR NATIONAL HISTORY 

One hundred and fifty years ago the deft 
hands of a woman first fashioned the Ameri- 
can flag. We may well believe that into its 
beautiful fabric she wove a patriotic woman’s 
loyalty and love. It was in an hour of her 
country’s peril. Three million Colonists 
seattered in a new land fringing the Atlantic, 
strong only in the justice of their cause and 
the stoutness of their hearts, had flung de- 
fiance in the face of the mightiest military 
power in Christendom. Britain’s powerful 
legions sat proudly at the key of the conti- 
nent; between Philadelphia and the invader 
was only the genius of Washington for swift 
attack and masterful retreat, with his de- 
pleted army of ragged Continentals just 
emerged from winter quarters at Morristown. 

Who shall tell, in all its compelling trag- 
edy and romance, the story of the women of 
the Revolution? Whenever a soldier goes to 
death on the battlefield, the death of hope 
and happiness comes to a woman in some 
home perhaps distant and obscure. The 
drum beats to which patriots march to battle 
are the heart beats of the women who send 
them forth. The tree of liberty has been as 
freely watered by the tears of women as by 
the blood of men. 


WorLD-WIDE CHALLENGE TO OUR 
INSTITUTIONS 

It is not surprising today, in the face of a 
world-wide challenge to religion, to the 
home, the ordered State, to civilization itself, 
that prohibition should be challenged also. 
The women of America stand in the front 
ranks of the defenders of the faith handed 
down to us by the heroic men and women 
who made and kept us a nation and who sac- 
rificed that prohibition should be placed in 
the Constitution. 

Believing in humanity at large women 
know that America can best Serve the world 
by keeping the flame of liberty ablaze on her 
own hearthstone, and by showing to all the 
world that the liquor traffic can be outlawed. 
They realize there is greater danger from in- 
difference and lethargy on the part of the 
good than from the assaults of the deceived 
or the disloyal. Thus believing, the women 
of the nation are in the forefront not only 
for the preservation of the nation and the 


protection of its flag but to help demonstrate 
that on American soil American law shall 
rule. They are determined that the flag 
shall never again protect the legalized saloon | 
under whatever name it may appear. 


Dr. Lawless and the A. M.A. \ 


Indefinite Leave of Absence Granted } 
By Fred L. Brownlee 

It was hoped two years ago, when unexpect- 
edly Dr. Lawless was stricken down, that he 
would regain his normal health and strength 
within a few months. He was immediately 
granted a six-months’ leave of absence\on full 
salary. At the end of six months the ledve was 
extended for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
Last October, he returned to the Atlanta office 
and has endeavored during the year to carry the 
full responsibility for his regular duties. At times 
he has shown signs of his former vigor, but it 
has been impossible for him to hold up under 
continuous strain. Recently, he went to Battle 
Creek, Mich., for a complete rest, examinations, 
and observation. His physicians reported im- 
provement and expressed hope of his recovery 
if he could have a long rest from the nervous 
strain of regular work. It was then that the 
American Missionary Association voted him an 
indefinite leave of absence on half salary. 

To those who know, as I do, how much Dr. 
Lawless’ heart was in his work and the way in 
which he never spared himself in order that 
the Southern churches might prosper, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate what a disappointment it is 
to him to lay down his work and what a loss 
it is to the churches to have him do so. He 
had faith in the future of the churches. He 
often held to his faith alone when others could 
see no signs of life or hope. He believed, how- 
ever, without any shadow of a doubt, that his 
faith would not be vindicated until the churches 
were self-respecting, self-directing, self-support- 
ing, and benevolent in giving. To this end he 
labored in season and out of season. To some, 
he may have seemed at times overzealous along 
these lines. If so, this was due only to his love 
for the churches, their ministers, and their 
members. It was for their sakes and in their 
behalf that he labored until his fatigued nerves 
gave way and nature demanded its toll. 

Dr. Lawless’ second love was Angola. No 
one talked Angola more continuously and elo- 
quently than he. The McDowells and Coles 
have made a great success of the mission, and 
on McDowell's recent furlough he so eloquently 
fired the imagination of us all that we feel like 
vying with each other for first place in the 
promotion of the Angola work. When the his- 
tory of Angola is written in some future day, 
however, the name of Lawless will occupy a 
place of unrivaled pre-eminence in promoting 
the development of the Angola mission. 

If the churches will only grow in strength 
and power and usefulness, and if they will sup- 
port Angola with increasing generosity, Dr. 
Lawless will improve in health more rapidly. 
Meanwhile, all of the officers of the A. M. A, 
Congregational leaders from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and his host of friends everywhere wish 
him a complete recovery and then years of joy- 
ous and successful service. 


Any heart turned Godward feels more joy 
In one short hour of prayer, than e’er was 
raised 
By all the feasts of earth since its foundation. 
—P. J. Bailey. 
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The Church and Its Community 


I. Why the Church Is of Value to You 
of Four Brief Articles by Frederick L. Fagley 


The First 


HE chief end of living is that we may 
{ ae a “good character,’ that our 
own life may be pure, deep, kindly, and calm 
—calm with that assurance that comes into 
one’s life when one knows that he is accepted 
of God as his child, not only for the years 
of this life, but also for the long reaches 
of life eternal. 
- here are two sources from which we have 
help in building a strong character, and 
these two sources are our friends and God. 
A true friend is one whose presence lifts your 
soul—one who can enter into your experi- 
ences with sympathy and with entire un- 
selfishness, and who can give you words of 
wisdom, comfort, and advice. 


MAKING FRIENDSHIPS 


The church offers you a rare opportunity 
to make and cultivate just such friends. 
You meet people at church on a foundation 
of good will, mutual confidence, and respect. 
You meet men and women detached for a 
time from the narrow round of family and 
business interests. You meet people when 
they are at their best and when you are at 
your best. You there meet men and women 
~vhen your life and their lives are open, 
when the windows of the soul are unlocked, 
“md when streams of influence can flow un- 
hampered by the restraints usually kept 
jm~pon our lives, Thus you have the oppor- 
tunity to make good friends and to deepen 


Sailing on the Good Ship 


HB event of last winter in First Church, 
| Holyoke, Mass., was the Midwinter Cruise 
of the Orient, which covered eight weeks in 
January and February. The pastor, Rev. 
Charles N. Thorp, concocted a prospectus of 
the cruise, which was distributed after the 
holidays. It read: 

“Touring the Orient at Home. We are 
arranging eight fascinating Thursday eve- 
mings of travel in the Orient and study of 
problems and conditions in Moslem lands. 
Tourists will come aboard at 6.15. Cook’s 
Tours are famous. Our party will be served 
hot meals by the still more famous cooks of 
the Woman’s Guild. If you eat on board you 
are expected to spend the evening on the ship. 

“Discussion Groups. There will be a 
children’s cabin, conducted by Miss Lederle 
(the director of religious education who has 
a gift with children), who will tell the life 
of “Musa, Son of Egypt.” The adult cabin 
will study and discuss the newest and best 
book on the Moslems, Sailer’s The Moslem 
Faces the Future. Mr. Thorp will lead the 
discussions, tourists participating freely. 

“The Assembly. At 7.45 all hands will be 
Diped on deck for the assembly. There will 
be music, a talk by a student from some 
foreign land, a stereopticon travelogue, Ha- 
waiian music, or a play showing Oriental 
‘ife. At 8.80 sharp the assembly will close. 


your friendship with people whom you have 
merely known before. 

No man can stand without friends. “Any 
man is as strong as his friendships.” The 
church is your one best opportunity to make 
and keep friendships with good people who 
want to help you and to be friends with 
you. Any man or woman you meet at church 
who hesitates to be your friend, or to be the 
friend of any other aspiring person, has no 
business to be at the church until he has 
come to a new attitude toward others. 

A man’s strength of character depends 
upon his relationship to God. No man can 
be as strong as he ought to be until he has 
found the source of all spiritual life and has 
strengthened himself with the power of God. 
At church we are taught about God. We 
gain knowledge of him and of his ways with 
men—of his laws and of his provision for 
our needs, and of how we can secure for 
ourselves the resources of strength which he 
has for all those who do his will. 


LEARNING TO KNOW GoD 


At church we learn to know God. Not 
only about him, but to know him. This 
knowledge we acquire through worship. 
When we pray, or sing, or think about God, 
we open the little windows of our own souls, 
and wherever we open to him his Spirit 
enters in and abides with us. We feel his 
presence. We have that same feeling of 


One Church’s Suggestion 
By C. N. Thorp 


“How Quickly the Winter Will Pass. If 
you and your family spend your Thursday 
evenings, 6.15 to 8.30, on the good ship First- 
congo visiting strange lands, with a bunch 
of congenial friends, you will be amazed 
how soon March will come. The Moslem 
world is seething with problems. They are 
our ‘problems, for the world has grown very 
small in recent years. Please make your 
bookings early and come aboard with us 
Thursday evening next, at 6.15. 

“Booking Blank. Please reserve for me 

. reservations for each Thursday evening 
in Jan. and Feb., including meals on board. 
If I am unable to attend on any Thursday 
I engage to notify the church office by the 
previous day. I should like . .. copies of 
Dr. Sailer’s book at 60 cents. Signed 
Please book me for the cruise without meals. 
Signed a 


WHAT HAPPENED DURING THE CRUISE 


From eighty to 100 people were ‘‘on board” 
each of the Thursdays, most of whom were 
“regular passengers.” The ‘purser’ handled 
the tickets; the meals were in charge of a spe- 
cial committee, and few women have served 
more than once during the cruise. Sailer’s 
book is not easy reading but affords an 
abundance of fine material on which to base 


nearness aS we have when we sit beside a 
friend. No word may be spoken, but we 
know that our friend is there and is thinking 
of us, and his being goes out to our own 
being in the mysterious channels of spiritual 
communication. So worship and devotion 
draw us near to God, and this is the way of 
knowledge of him, 

The church gives us this opportunity. We 
can meet God, anywhere, any time we lift 
our thoughts to him. But in the church 
there is far more to cause us to lift our 
thoughts and our very lives to him—the wor- 
shiping people, the music, the words, and 
environment all help us to turn from our 
own thoughts toward God. And God meets 
us and gives to us the things we most need 
for our own life and strength. 

These things help us to build good charac- 
ter. We are far more the architects of our 
lives than we think. We have the precious 
jewel in our possession to do with as we will. 
We need to have a quiet time to look into 
our own souls and see what we are building. 
This quiet time the church gives. 

The church helps every man who is faith- 
ful to it. It gives him the opportunity to 
strengthen his own soul and to build a 
character that will stand in this life and be 
worthy of the life to come. 


(Next Week: “What the Church Should 
Do for the Community.” ) 


Firstcongo 


a live discussion. Special topics were assigned 
to individuals for research and report. About 
a dozen boys and girls were held spellbound 
by ‘Musa, Son of Egypt,” and at the last 
evening of the cruise they dramatized the 
high spots of the book, as the crowning event 
of the ever-interesting “Assembly.” Neigh- 
boring colleges were drawn upon for foreign 
students. Mr. Mukhalian from Constanti- 
nople met us “on deck,” the first night; the 
next week, fascinating little Miss Kim, 
Korean student at Mt. Holyoke, told a 
thrilling story. On the third, we all visited 
Japan with the pastor, who found the 
American Board lecture “Farm, Field, and 
Factory in Japan” by Mr. Leiper, one of the 
best the Board ever issued. The slides are 
superb. The next week a remarkable Hawai- 
ian student, J. S. Rath of Springfield Col- 
lege, Sang weird native songs while playing 
his guitar, and a fellow student, H. Irving 
Olds, son of Olds of Japan, of our Board, 
gave a most striking talk about Japanese 
life. One week’s assembly heard Dan Bliss, 
the young pastor at Monson, son of the 
famous Howard Bliss, who donned Syrian 
costume and told the story of the college, 
founded by his grandfather, and presided 
over by his splendid father. 

Another week a stunt was put on that ne 
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real cruise would think of undertaking. We 
veered suddenly to Labrador, on a side trip 
personally conducted by Lucy Street and 
Helen Clark, Mt. Holyoke seniors, who worked 
in the Grenfell country last summer. They 
brought views. Another week the discus- 
sion centered about the life of Mahomet, as 
studied by two gifted people of the congre- 
gation. Maps were freely used, and pictures 
from the public library collections, and the 
people showed the tourist instinct by bring- 
ing on board many fascinating curios from 
their homes. <A real temple bell from China 
was used one week, with which to call to 
supper and assembly. The company went 
from “cabin” to “assembly” by simply facing 
chairs to the stage instead of facing the 
window on the side of the chapel. It is 
astonishing how this simple expedient will 
give the sensation of changing rooms. 

I will confess that I viewed the project of 
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“mission study class” with un- 
easiness. I doubted whether it would appeal 
to many beyond the “prayer-meeting group.” 
This scheme of making it into a cruise in- 
vaded my anxiety, and from that moment 
the whole enterprise has been one of grow- 
ing delight. It cost hours of hard, yet most 
interesting, study. Many people enlisted to 
make different features successful. The 
camouflage was so completely carried out 
that the minister, when we were “two days 
out” had a short attack of seasickness! This 
is a matter of personal history, and may be 
accounted for in other ways. We got a real 
grip on Moslem -problems. And we were 
rather sorry to come ashore the first of 
March. Lenten preachers seemed quite dif- 
ferent from the Oriental scenes. I am al- 
ready looking ahead to a second Oriental 
Cruise in 1928, and believe that we shall 
make it cover the Holy Land. 


holding a 


The Old Village Church 


By Charles L. H. Wagner 


Y the side of a much-traveled road still 

stands the old village church. The 
devastating hand of Time has seemingly left 
it untouched, save for the weather-beaten 
paint on its ancient clapboards. Despite its 
signboard legend giving a construction date 
of more than a hundred years back, it looks 
sturdy and vigorous. 

It is capped by a, spire of rather uncer- 
tain design. Some contemporary of Sir 
Christopher Wren probably spent hours try- 
ing to emulate the skill he exhibited in har- 
monizing delicate lines with solidity and 
strength, and time has proved the worth of 
his efforts in the simple architectural grace 
of the entire structure. There is a subtle 
beauty in the old edifice that has ever in- 
trigued and delighted my eye, even when as 
a boy I trudged each Sabbath morn a mile 
or more to attend its services. 

Barly impressions are lasting, and one 
never gets over their effect. The old church 
has a charm, irrespective of present-day con- 
ditions of empty pews and depleted finances. 
Once, many families gathered for weekly 
worship beneath its roof, the Sunday school 
flourished, and the Friday night prayer sery- 
ice was a power for good in the community 
life. Today, however, owing to a variety 
of causes, chief of which is the influx into 
the neighborhood of a people who are by 
birth and heritage alien to the teachings of 
its orthodox faith, it is striving desperately 
to maintain itself with only a few members. 

Churches, like men, sometimes make a 
fetish of youth, ascribing miraculous powers 
to its vigor and personality. A young min- 
ister occupies the pulpit of the village church. 
Knowing only of the past by hearsay, and 
doing his best to revitalize that which is 
left, he is seemingly waging a losing fight 
against fate, but, withal, sincere and serious, 
striving to the utmost to maintain the banner 
of the Christ. 

The church contains a number of simple 
memorial windows, bearing the names of 
former pillars of its work, each a silent 
testimonial to the mutability of man. A few, 
very few, “old-timers” still attend regularly 
all the services, but stooped shoulders and 
whitened locks are pathetic in suggestion to 


one who knew their possessors in the days 
of vigor and action. 

There are hundreds of these “village 
churches” scattered throughout our populous 
centers. Hach, with a fine contempt of 
changing time, continues to carry on, in the 
“faith of the fathers.” Some do succeed in 
staving off defeat; others must eventually 
give up the ghost. Their only salvation is, 
and can be, in a merger with other churches. 
But thank God for their past! They have 
left an impress on our national life that can 
never be eradicated. Their missionaries 
have brought the gospel of love to countless 
thousands. They will ever be held dear in 
the hearts and minds of those to whom they 
have ministered, and while they might sacri- 
fice their identity in merger or cease to exist, 
they will never be forgotten. 

In a retrospective mood and with a prayer 
of blessing for the old church the following 
lines were written. 


The Village Church 
To the old village church I wended my way, 
The church that in childhood I knew, 
And the pages of time turned back for the 
day 
As I sat in the hard oaken pew. 


The pulpit seemed bathed in a spiritual mist; 
It was peopled by ghosts of the past, 
While the Spirit of Youth my weary eyes 
kissed, 
And memories came thick and fast. 


The minister preached, but I did not hear; 
I was listening to sermons of yore 

From the lips of a saint I used to revere, 
Who had preached in that pulpit before. 


The young choir sang, but my ears heard no 
sound ; 
I was hearing sweet music instead 
That was sung long ago, and the shrouds 
were unbound 
On the years that I thought gone and dead. 


Oh, that dear village church, with its mys- 
tical charms, 
Thrills the soul of me yet with delight, 
For it holds yesteryears in its enfolding arms 
And the anguish of time doth requite. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of What Is Called Charity 


There came unto my door a man from the | 
Salvation Army, and I handed him a Check. | 


And the daughter of Keturah was with me. 


And we spake of the work that might be . 
done with the Shekel that I had given. And | 
I said, I think they are as little likely to do 


harm with it as anyone. 


And she said, Father, dost thou remember 
the summer when I was in Colledge, and I | 


taught for Two Hot Months of my Vacation 
in a Vacation School? 
And I said, I remember it. 


And she said, I and my Assistant who was | 


another Colledge girl kept Sixty Children 
off the Street, and gave them the best we had. 

And I said, I think well of it, and I have 
given to the Vacation Schools ever, since. 

And she said, I am remembering the day 
when a Rich Woman invited us to bring the 
Children to her Suburban Hstate and spend 
the day. 

And I said, I have rather forgotten about 
it. Tell me yet again. 

And she said, All the children came that 


morning with an Extra-Clean Face and with | 


Hair Combed, and Ruth and I got them all 
on a Special Trolley Car, 


us Welcome chiefly by telling us what the 
children were not to do, and what they were 
to keep out of and away from. And me and 
Ruth did she hold at arms’ length as she 
did the children. 

And when the children were parked on the 
Lawn, for none of us were permitted in the 
House, nay, not so much as the Back Porch, 
then did she come and say to me and Ruth, 
Can ye not Play Games with them, and 
Amuse them? And we Played Games till 
we were ready to drop, and the Children 
were Hungry and Cross. 

Then came her Daughter, and Three of 
her Friends, and they handed us Sandwiches 
with a Long Arm as though we Had Lice. 
Then did they go to their Sun Parlor, and 
they sate down to a Luncheon, in Plain 
Sight of us, and had Course after Course 
served to them. And we had Scanty Supply 
even of Food, and of nothing else sp we 
Anything. 

And then the Four Young Ladies changed 
their Frocks and set forth in their Packard, 
hoping we had not exposed them to anything. 
And I and Ruth, we were more Intelligent, 
and more Cultivated, and Better-Looking 
than any of them. And as they rode by, 
and I beheld one small lad thumbing his 
Nose after them, I wanted to present him a 
Reward of Merit. 

And I said, I think he deserved it. 


And the daughter of Keturah said, Father, 


I do not covet of the Rich their Riches, or 
their Cars, or their Servants, or their Idle 
and Foolish Luxury, but there is one thing 
for which I cannot forgive them. 
And I said, What is that, my daughter? 
And she said, It is their Charity. 


The Pastor Says: Prosperity often makes 
one fat without making one tender. 


and restrained | 
them from Riding on the Roof until we got { 
there, and we were both Tired to Death | 
when we arrived. And Lady Bountiful bade 
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Five Years of Christian Co-operation in China 


Secretary, National Christian Council of China 


HAT has been accomplished in the way 
W of co-operation and promotion of Chris- 
tian fellowship by the National Christian 
Council of China in the five years since its 
organization? Has it served the missionary 
and Christian cause in China? 

In so far as the results of a body of this 
kind can be tabulated, we can say that: 

It has deepened the spiritual life and fel- 
lowship of Christians in China through the 
annual meetings, retreats, and conferences, 
yisitations of secretaries and council mem- 
bers, correspondence, bulletins and special 
literature, the annual “week of evangelism,” 
and its “Call to Christ’s Way of Life.” 

It has been a central bureau of informa- 
tion on China, preparing a Survey Volwme, 
the China Church year-book, a missionary 
directory, and maintaining a central research 
library and an information service for ma- 
terial regarding missionary and church work. 

It has been a base for progressive re- 
search and a clearing house for new ideas. 
‘Under its guidance was begun work now car- 

vied on by the Phonetic Promotion Commit- 
tee, the Daily Vacation Bible School move- 
ment, the Committee on Work for Moslems, 
the Committee on Work among the Blind, 
the Committee on Work among Buddhists— 
and investigations in connection with indus- 
trial conditions, rural conditions, home life, 
and international relations. 

- It has promoted the indigenous Church in 
China. As the Church has come to China, 
it is the expression and the extension of the 
historic developments of Churches of the 
West, divided and often unrelated. As these 
«face their enormous and humanly insuper- 
able task, the conviction has grown that it 
must be done unitedly, that it must be done 
ultimately by the Chinese Christians them- 
selves, and that it must be done in Chinese 
ways, according to Chinese modes of thought, 
modified, of course, by the Christian con- 
sciousness. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 


It has been the means of giving common 
expression to Chinese Christians’ views and 
beliefs, especially on moral issues. 

These activities in the large field of ap- 

‘plied Christianity are not to be thought of 
as independent of the central spiritual mes- 
sage. They are regarded by the council as 
an outcome of this message, the inevitable 
expression of the life made possible through 
faith in Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. 

The anti-opium movement has_ been 
brought to a head through the council’s work. 
Inyestigation, education, and the expression 
of public protest have now headed up in the 
National Anti-Opium Society which owes its 
existence to the initiative of the council, the 
continued labors of its secretaries, and the 
financial support given to it in its early 
years. 

The three industrial standards adopted by 
the National Christian Conference on child 
labor, one day’s rest in seven, and improved 
conditions of work have been promulgated 
and a definite stand made for them in vari- 
ous ways and through Christian groups, in 


By Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin 


a number of centers over a wide area. 

A campaign against gambling, concubin- 
age, and prostitution has been carried out 
under suggestions from the council, in many 
churches and districts. 

A home betterment campaign, worked out 
by the council’s committee, in consultation 
with other organizations, has been taken up 
in a number of centers. 

The Chinese churches have been able, 
through the council, to express their deep 
conviction in regard to the moral issues in- 
volved in existing international arrange- 
ments. Where such involve the interests 
and work of the Church, and where questions 
of right and wrong are raised, the council 
has felt that, at the risk of being charged 
with “interfering in politics,’ it must speak 
plainly, so long as it is assured of the sup- 
port of its constituency. 


Somr By-Propucts OF CO-OPERATION 

One of the outstanding achievements of 
modern science is the power to utilize the 
by-products of industry. It not infre- 
quently happens that some of these prove 
to be in some ways even more important 
than the original output. It may be that 
there is a similar experience in such work 
as that of the council. Certain it is that 
things other than those which the council 
set out to do have been incidentally done. 
Some of these may be referred to in this 
review. 

1. Chinese and foreign Christians have 
been able to maintain a deep fellowship in 
thought and action during a-peculiarly try- 
ing period. Seldom, if ever, has a severer 
test been put upon this fellowship. The 
sharp criticism of foreign powers by China, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the atti- 
tude of many foreigners, who have felt them- 
selves compelled to stand up for their threat- 
ened rights, and in doing so have stressed 
China’s weakness and immaturity, have 
combined to introduce into the situation a 
sense of acute tension. There have been 
various incidents which have acted like 
sparks to tinder, or have added fuel to the 
flames. It is no small thing that during 
these days a considerable group of Chinese 
and foreigners has maintained and developed 
so rich a fellowship. It has not grown 
through ignoring but rather in facing the 
hard facts. Opinions have been frankly ex- 
pressed. Yet in such discussion a deepen- 
ing sense of our need of one another has been 
manifest. The Spirit of Christ has spoken 
in and through the group, and men and 
women have found one another in Christ 
and in the common service of his Church. 
It is just because difficulties have been faced 
rather than avoided that such an experience 
has been known. 

2. The moral sense of the Chinese Chris- 
tians has found a means of expression. Some 
foreigners have been doubtful in regard to 
the public activities of the council. But on 
the Chinese side it would be fair to say that 
a much wider range of activities would have 
been welcomed. Chinese Christians have an 
urgent need to speak out on moral issues 


such as opium, on the moral aspects of inter- 
national relations, on what is felt by them 
to be injustice, inequality, oppression. In 
the council an organ has been found through 
which this desire could be expressed. If it 
had not existed some other organ would have 
had to be created. The council has enabled 
the churches to do something toward vindi- 
cating their position before the people as 
caring for the nation’s true development, and 
as ready to stand out for certain moral 
principles whatever the consequences. 

3. The ideal of a united Chinese Church 
has been made more concrete for many Chris- 
tians. The council stands for no theory of 
church unity, nor can it deal with matters 
of doctrine and church order. Nevertheless, 
it is true that Chinese Christians generally 
desire a deeper unity among the Christian 
forces, and they wish that the Church may 
stand out before the people as a truly Chi- 
nese organization. The council has provided 
a focus for these aspirations and has helped 
to make them concrete. It cannot solve the 
problem as to how the end may be achieved. 
But it has helped many to visualize that end, 
it has given to many a taste of the joy of 
working together for the Kingdom, and it 
has given a new hope that at no very distant 
time the Church will be in every sense a 
truly Chinese organization. In short, it has 
been the promise of better things to come. 

4. Many have been helped to think freshly 
and constructively on lines too easily neg- 
lected. There is undoubtedly a grave dan- 
ger in these busy days that persons who 
hold responsible positions will be so en- 
grossed in the details of their work as to 
miss some of the larger issues which need 
their best thought. By its studies and re- 
searches, by its retreats and conferences, 
and by its literature, the council has sue- 
ceeded in bringing freshly into many minds 
some of the underlying problems of the 
common task; it has helped to define issues, 
to clarify thought, and to prevent people 
going on in a certain course simply because 
that course has always been followed. Such 
stimulation of thought is not easy to evalu- 
ate, but there can be no doubt that this is 
an important by-product of the council’s 
work. 


The American Board Appeal 


The following gifts have been received by 
the American Board from individuals during 
the period from August 18 through August 24: 
August 18, forty-nine gifts, totaling $1,309.60; 
August 19, seventy-four gifts, totaling $1,751.50; 
August 20, thirty gifts, totaling $572; August 
22, forty-two gifts, totaling $5,568; August 23, 
forty-four gifts, totaling $569.70; and August 
24, twenty-one gifts, totaling $976. A total of 
$10,746.80 was thus received from 260 gifts. 
The average gift for the week was $41.35. A 
total of $96,383.40 has been received since the 
appeal was first made, from 2,496 gifts. The 
average gift was $38.60. 
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“De man dat’s allus kickin’,”’ said Uncle 
Eben, ‘“ain’t got any real trouble on his mind. 
When real trouble comes you is gennaly too 
stunned to kick.” 
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A Letter from England 


INCE my last letter was dispatched there 

has been a succession of important happen- 
ings in the Churches. At the Church Assembly 
the Hyangelical, the Anglo-Catholic, and the 
“peace at any price’ sections debated the send- 
ing to Parliament of the Revised Prayer Book. 
To reject the book would have been a rough 
rebuff to the bishops who, whatever the in- 
dividual opinions of most of them, were set 
on securing a truce between the Anglo-Catholics 
and the Evangelicals for at least a generation 
or two. Every influence had been brought to 
bear on the Evangelicals to accept the book, 
even though with wry faces, in the interest of 
‘peace in our time,” and to save the faces of the 
bishops. 

The pressure was very largely successful, but 
such uncompromising Protestants as Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary, Sir 
Thomas Inskip, Solicitor-General, and the oc- 
togenarian Sir Edward Clarke fought desper- 
ately against what they considered the sur- 
render of the citadel of the Reformed Church 
of England by the concession of the Reserva- 
tion of the Hlements, the implication of this 
being regarded as recognition of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Their view was that 
“where the fox gets in his head, he’ll soon find 
means to make the body follow.” 

It was ominous that the Anglo-Catholics 
themselves openly stated that they accepted the 
revision only as an installment, and that it was 
degrading to: concede reservation and then to 
hedge it about with devices to conceal its real 
significance. 


ACCEPTANCE OF PRAYER Book REVISION 
VoTEeD UPON 


When it-came to the vote, thirty-four bishops, 
258 clergy, and 230 laity voted for the reso- 
lution to send the book to Parliament for legis- 
lative enactment, while four bishops—Birming- 
ham, Norwich, Exeter, and Worcester—and 
thirty-seven clergy and ninety-two laity voted 
against. The procedure now is for an ecclesi- 
astical committee of both Houses of Parliament 
to examine the book and the objections, and to 
make a report to Parliament as to whether the 
book infringes upon the constitution in any 
way. Parliament can only reject or accept 
the book as a whole, no amendment being al- 
lowed under the Enabling Act which consti- 
tuted the Church Assembly and gave it powers 
to draft bills. 

The Assembly vote by no means represents 
the feelings of the Anglican parishioners as a 
whole. Evangelicalism is very strong in many 
parishes, and would be stronger still if the 
parishioners had any voice in the appointment 
of the clergy. As it is, if an Anglo-Catholic 
forces unwelcome doctrine and ritual on his 
parish, the usual defense is to absent themselves 
from the church, and to attend some free church 
or to go nowhere at all. The Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, in a Westminster Abbey sermon, 
urged Evangelicals not to abandon the church, 
but to wait patiently in the hope that, the “de- 
clining number” of the Hvangelical clergy may 
be increased. If the decline continues then, 
he said, the Church of Hngland will become 
nothing more than an Anglo-Catholic sect. 
Meanwhile, both parties are bringing all the 
pressure they can to bear on Members of Par- 
liament to vote for or against the bill when it 
is presented to the House of Commons. That 
will not be before November, and it may not be 
until the spring. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference, meet- 
ing at Bradford, astonished and dismayed itself 
by the entirely unexpected defeat of the pro- 
posal to apply to Parliament for an Enabling 
Bill to effect the union of the Wesleyan Metho- 
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dist, Primitive Methodist, and United Metho- 
dist Churches—the last a union of three minor 
Methodist Churches consummated in the early 
years of the century. Negotiations had been 
in progress for ten years, and the concessions 
made by the Primitive and the United Metho- 
dist leaders had strained to the limit of loyalty 
the endurance of the rank and file of the 
Churches. 

It was thought that after the vote of last 
year in favor of union the question was settled, 
subject to some minor adjustments, but the “die- 
hards” had been successfully busy, and whipped 
up their strength for a last fight. The prin- 
ciple of the union was again affirmed, but when 
the resolution to apply for the legislative au- 
thority to “implement” the resolution was put 
to the vote, the necessary three-fourths ma- 
jority was not forthcoming—the vote was 405 
to 166. The opposition was led by Sir Kings- 
ley Wood, Under-Secretary of the Ministry 
of Health, and a strong representative of the 
Conservative element, both political and eccle- 
siastical, in Wesleyan Methodism. He was op- 
posed vigorously in the debate by Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, chief organizer of the Labor Party, 
and Home Minister in the late Socialist Gov- 
ernment. It is believed that the vote is only 
a temporary setback. Next year the supporters 
of union will not be caught napping, but the 
leaders of the other Churches naturally feel 
deeply hurt. The late Hugh Price Hughes said 
that “The greatest need of the Churches today 
is a considerable number of influential funerals.” 
That seems to be just as true today as a quarter 
of a century ago. 


THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


The eagerly anticipated conference of a hun- 
dred Congregational ministers at Oxford, to 
consider “The Christian Faith in the Light of 
Modern Science and Criticism’ has just been 
held. The discussions took place in Mansfield 
College, the Congregational college of which 
Dr. W. B. Selbie is principal, but the members 
were lodged in Keble College, the nursery of the 
Anglo-Catholics. 

Dr. Robert F. Horton, the real father of the 
conference, in a prolegomenal address, said that 
they stood for individual liberty and for the 
truth found in Christian fellowship. They were 
agreed that their beliefs about God were in 
need of constant revision, and although Christ 
was known to them in his abiding in them, 
they yet realized that the efforts that had been 
made to define his person tended rather to con- 
vert religion into metaphysics. In the same 
way salvation, couched in terms of Jewish sac- 
rifices and Roman law courts, kept men away 
from religion rather than led them into it. It 
was their duty to give the Bible to their 
people in its historical setting, and they must 
not fear to apply to it those same tests of 
truth which they applied to all other litera- 
ture. Science he held to be a revelation of God, 
and they must work to discover a point of 
view in which religion and science confirmed 
each other. On the subject of authority in re- 
ligion he said that Congregationalists admitted, 
of course, that the Church had some authority 
in the consensus of Christian belief expressed 
in creeds, authority of Scripture, conscience. 
All these had authority, but none was infal- 
lible. Truth alone was the ultimate authority. 
Truth and man were congenital. Man’s mind 
was so constituted that truth was the only 
thing it could find rest in. He claimed that 
for them Christ was the absolute authority, be- 
cause only he was the Truth. The discussions 
took a very wide range. They were very frank 


in the statements of difficulties and the criti- 


cism of orthodox beliefs, but the trend was. | 
toward what my friend Mr. Arthur Porritt, | 


editor of The Christian World, who was pres- 
ent, says was “a deep and triumphant sense 
that when science, criticism, and philosophy 
have exhausted their heavy artillery the citadel 
of faith stands firm, and that in Christ we 
have mediated to the soul of man a loving: 
Father God with whom communion is full and. 
free.” 


Dr. CADMAN’S VISIT 


Dr. Parkes Cadman has been lightening our 
darkness about all subjects under the sun, and. 
some others. His answers to questions at the 
Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in Trafal- 
gar Square, the chief church for the broad- 
casting of religious addresses, drew on five suc- 
cessive days crowded congregations to, hear 
his agile dealing with the questions that had. 
been submitted. I am reminded of that Paris. 
“Hotel of the Universe and the United States,” 
and of the examination question, ‘‘Write an 
account of the nature and significance of the 
universe—time allowed, twenty minutes.” The 
twenty minutes afforded ample time for. Dr. 
Parkes Cadman. He had a good press in the 
daily as well as the religious papers. This 
facing up to questions was a relishable novelty 
to the English public. Leaders of the Churches. 
who presided or were in the audiences were lost 
in admiration at the Doctor’s dealing with 
the problems not only of faith, but also of 
politics, economics, and morals. He has been 
the hero of a great number of complimentary 
dinners and other receptions. At a dinner 
given by the London Free Church Council Dr. 
Sidney M. Berry was in the chair. Referring 
to Dr. Cadman’s migration from this country 
to America, and the place he has won in Ameri- 
can life, Dr. Berry said that but for the acci- 
dent that his father was unable to see his way 
to accept the call to Plymouth Church, as suc- 
cessor to Henry Ward Beecher, he might have 
been an American himself, and been welcomed 
to the home country in some sort of a prodigal 
son reception. 

The United States, through the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches, has played the part of fairy 
godmother to the Central European Bureau 
for Aid of the Evangelical Churches. As it 
fell to my happy lot to arrange, on behalf of 
the Evangelical Continental Society—an an- 
cient society of Congregational origin, but of 
interdenominational constitution and activities 
—to invite the committee of the Bureau to meet 
for the first time in Hngland, and with my wife 
to act as host and hostess at their hotel, I 
may be pardoned perhaps for closing this let- 
ter with a short account of the highly inter- 
esting proceedings. 

To those in America who have generously 
subscribed to the Bureau’s relief funds, let 
me say that I was elected a member of the 
committee, and sat for three days at its ses- 
sions. Dr. Keller, with most intimate knowl- 
edge of the conditions of the Protestant 
Churches in every Huropean country, led the 
honored leaders of the Churches of Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 
and BPngland, on a personally-conducted tour 
that was wonderfully educational to myself as 
a new member. After the most sympathetic, 
but business-like, examination of the needs of 
the churches “broken in the war,” grants were 
made for relief or “leadership” to the churches 
of no fewer than fifteen countries. I can vouch 
for the fact that no money was ever adminis- 
tered with more conscientious determination to 
put it to the most profitable use. We heard 
of a parsonage in Poland so dilapidated that at 
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aight the rain runs from the roof, and the 
hildren sleep with candles in the bedroom to 
seep the rats from running over them. To 
1elp such a parson and his family is “relief,” 
gut an almost more valuable and necessary 
yranch of the Bureau’s work is its contribu- 
ion to “leadership” in the shape of grants 
‘o enable students for the ministry, evangelists, 
eachers, and deaconesses, where there are no 
neans of training them in their own countries, 
0 be trained in the most suitable countries 
yther than their own. 

Dr. Parkes Cadman, present at the first 
session, was most deeply impressed with the 
statements of the needs and the practical meth- 
»ds of meeting them. He said that America did 
10t know nearly enough of the needs of the 
Juropean Churches. On his return home he 
should do his best to educate America in the 
natter, and he was sure that, with the knowl- 
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edge, America would supply funds on an ade- 
quate seale. At a dinner to a very distin- 
guished company of church leaders to meet the 
committee, given by Sir Murray Hyslop, treas- 
urer of the Congregational Union, a message 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, delivered 
by Dr. Bell, Dean of Canterbury, recalled the 
underlying unities of the Churches of Hngland 
and the European Evangelical churches, and the 
ancient fellowship that had existed between 
them. Dr. Keller and M. Paul Fuzier, Con- 
seiller d’Etat, of France—two of the latter’s 
ancestors, at the time of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, were sent for ten years to the 
galleys for fidelity to their faith, one being a 
man verging on eighty, who rowed in the galleys 
for ten years—responded to the toast of the 
Protestant Churches of Europe. Bishop Ham- 
ilton and other American church leaders were 
among the guests. 


A Plea for Temperance and Brotherliness 


Hrom Rey. Merrill F. Clarke of New Canaan, 
St., comes the following letter, accompanied by 
che Statement to which it refers. The letter 
and Statement are self-explanatory, and The 
Jongregationalist’s only comment is to express 
ts strong endorsement of this action of the 
New Canaanites as wise, worthy, and much 
yseded at a time when legal aspects of prohi- 
sition are tending to obscure the elemental fac- 
‘ors of self-restraint, good sense, and brotherly 
sonsideration : 

‘o the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I am sending you enclosed ‘‘A Statement” in 
sehalf of the badly battered ideal of ‘‘temper- 
ance,” which is appearing this week as a half- 
“age advertisement in the local paper, and will 
se printed upon the weekly calendar of this 
ehurch next Sunday. It is signed by the first 
selectman and the prosecuting attorney, a Jus- 
ice (retired) of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, our town representative 
wt Hartford, a Wall Street business man, and 
‘ir. B. H. Fancher of the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
New York, whom you know. 

It may not interest you, or meet your ap- 
sroval, as it concerns itself entirely with the two 
matters of self-control and of not leading others 
nto temptation. All of the signers are ardent 
orohibitionists themselves, but in the delicate 
Jusiness of appealing to the sensibilities of 
others, we decided to avoid the legal argument, 
which after all has been worked to death, and 
vith surprisingly little good effect. 

The occasion of the statement was a mention 
tf made of our heedlessness of the question 
‘What are we doing to our brother?” It was 
yrompted in me by the prevalence of drinking 
among certain groups of people here, and by 
jarticular cases of excess such as burden every 
minister. Incidentally, a man recently told 
me that he had been in a different church some- 
where every Sunday for several months past, 
ind that a pulpit reference of mine was the 
irst mention to the drink evil he had heard. 
[ have wondered what has happened to our old 
ind thorough scheme of temperance education. 
dave we thought the law had made it quite 
needless? At any rate we have spoken—a 
sroup of the more thoughtful citizens of the 
‘own. We have no high hopes, but if anybody 
s roused to reflect, we shall be happy. 

Merritt FF’. CLARKE. 


A Statement 

Is it untimely to remind ourselves that pre- 
railing drinking habits deserve more careful 
thought of us than they seem to be receiving 
ust now? 

It is often stated that “abstinence is a mat- 
er of education.’ Experience seems to suggest 
hat this is only a half truth. Educated people 
irink, often to their own detriment, to the 


sorrow of their families, and to the impairment 
of otherwise useful careers. Education must 
be in knowledge of the weakening power of 
drink, and in the need of an individual’s taking 
a firm stand against it. 

We seem to continue to disregard those plain 
truths of medical knowledge and of general ex- 
perience; of inebriate cases in hospitals and 
asylums; of sad wrecks of once promising ca- 
reers now hidden away by saddened families 
in private ‘‘sanitariums”; of the very poor made 
still poorer by earnings wasted to buy this in- 
dulgence. We remember, also, too many whose 
careers in law, finance, and business have been 
cut short by this habit, to feel content as things 
are drifting. 

Have we not an immediate duty to watch 
our own steps, not only on our own account, 
but at least, or most of all, for others? Our 
kind of hospitality, copied from others, may 
be harmful; it may open the road to ruin. 
Though we feel strong, not all of our company 
may be equally so. Our example, if we drink, 
does no good to little children. Our careless- 
ness only adds strength to the grip of a de- 
plorable social custom. 

It is, after all, less important to “tbe in the 
swim,” and to take our cue from what others 
do, than it is to be sure we do not cause any- 
one to stumble. A keener sense of social re- 
sponsibility would seem to urge us to exercise 
more care. 

(Signed) 
Merritt F. Charke, Minister 
Bertram H. FANCHER, Vice-President, 
Fifth Ave. Bank 
SranLtey P. Mean, Prosecuting Attorney 
GeEorGE T. SmitH, First Selectman 
Epwarp B. Tuomas, Ha-Justice, Supreme 
Court of N. Y. 
Water ©. Woon, Town Representative 
GLEN WricHt, New York business man, 
and former member, Y. M. O. A. Com- 
mittee, N. Y. 


The Late Dean Bosworth 


By Edward Madison Gilliard 

It was my good fortune to study for three 
years under Dean Edward I. Bosworth in Ober- 
lin. Dean Bosworth taught us the New Tes- 
tament, using both the English and the Greek 
texts with Burton’s Moods and Tenses. For 
the historical background he used Dr. Shailer 
Mathews’ book and other texts. As a teacher 
he was never dogmatic. He had a way of ask- 
ing questions on the assigned lessons which to 
answer put one entirely to thinking independ- 
ently. Then, the answer given was almost 
always followed by the question, ‘‘Now, just 
what does that mean?’ ‘Therefore, one must 
be doubly sure of his reason for giving an an- 
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swer. This method led his pupils to think 
independently, scientifically, and logically. 


Whether it was from an historical or analyti- 
cal point of view, he obtained the same result. 

Dean Bosworth was not a funny man, nor 
a joker, and yet he was not rigid and forbid- 
ding. He possessed an inexplicable pleasant- 
ness, a quiet dignity, a modest courtesy which 
made one feel that he was always in the pres- 
ence of a friend. 

Dean Bosworth enlivened my imagination of 
Jesus by the picture he presented in the New 
Testament instruction given in the class room, 
by the teaching in his Studies in the Teaching 
of Jesus and His Apostles, Studies in the Acts 
and Hpistles, Studies in the Life of Jesus 
Christ, and Christ in Everyday Life. 

He made all of his teaching revolve around 
Jesus as a hub. To me he was more as I im- 
agine Jesus Christ must have been, than any 
man I have ever seen. In closing, I quote the 
quotation which he used at the end of his 
Call For Character: The Present Crisis in the 
Kingdom of God: 

Lead me, yea, lead me deeper into life, 
This suffering human life, wherein thou liv’st 
And breathest still, and hold’st thy way divine. 
’Tis here, O pitying Christ, where thee I seek, 
Here where the strife is fiercest; where the sun 
Beats down upon the highway thronged with 

men 
And in the raging mart. Oh, deeper lead 
My soul into the living world of souls 
Where thou dost move. 

But lead me, Man divine, 

Where’er thou willst only that I may find, 


At the long journey’s end, thy image there, 
And grow more like to it. 


Colonel Axton Honored 


A luncheon was tendered Col. John T. Axton, 
Chief of Chaplains, U. S. A., on August 1, 
at the Cosmos Club in Washington in honor 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance 
into the military service. A number of 
chaplains of the Officers’ Reserve Corps were 
present. 

In a brief address, Dr. C. S. Macfarland, 
Chaplain, Major, Reserve, expressed the appre- 
ciation of the entire corps of chaplains for the 
signal service which Colonel Axton has ren- 
dered over this period of years, and presented 
him with a scroll carrying the names of several 
hundred of the nation’s most prominent clergy- 
men who are enrolled in the Chaplains’ Reserve, 
and who subscribed to the following sentiment: 
“As chaplains of the Reserve Corps we extend 
to you, on the occasion of your twenty-fifth 
anniversary of service with the Army, an ex- 
pression of our loyalty and friendship and of 
our deep appreciation for all that God has 
enabled you to do, for our nation, for the boys 
of our Army and for your fellow chap- 
lains, a service which you have ever ren- 
dered with unselfishness and consideration for 
your associates.” 

With the scroll there was an order on the 
local Buick dealer for the latest model, high- 
powered Buick sedan, on which is tastefully 
inscribed the Latin cross, the emblem of the 
Army chaplaincy, in lieu of the usual monogram. 

In fitting words Chaplain Axton replied to 
these expressions and voiced his sincere appre- 
ciation, both for the gift and the spirit which 
actuated it. He said the success of the corps 
through the years had been due to the ability 
and devotion of the chaplains themselves on the 
field of duty and that they deserve all possible 
honor for the service which they have rendered. 
For himself, he was glad to be the helper of 
so fine a body of men and was grateful for 
their unfailing loyalty and co-operation. 


A true and faithful Christian does not make 
holy living a mere accidental thing. It is his 
great concern. As the business of the soldier 
is to fight, so the business of the Christian is 
to be like Christ—Jonathan Edwards. 
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What Our Readers Are Thinking 


A Gentle Critic’s Comment 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

So a New Hampshire Sunday school class 
has discovered that according to Jesus’ teach- 
ing David and Goliath were brothers, and the 
right way would have been to love Goliath and 
save him, instead of hating him and killing him! 

Did the class really discover that, or did 
the teacher dictate it to them by a series 
of questions planned to steer them to that 
conclusion? 

Did the class take into account the text 
where Jesus tells his disciples that whoever 
among them cannot otherwise get a sword 
should sell his garment to buy one, or did they 
just kick that text out of their Bibles? 

Did they imagine that Jesus said ‘Resist 
not evil,” or did they recognize that that is a 
mistranslation, since “resist” is a word of 
action and Jesus used a word expressing not 
action, but attitude? 

Did they find it on reeord that David hated 
Goliath, or did they just infer this from the 
fact that he killed him? If the latter, what 
bearing on the validity of their inference has 
the attested fact that in modern wars the sol- 
diers who are killing each other at the front do 
not have as much hatred for each other as the 
civilians back at home have? 

If Saul and David had proposed that the 
issues between the Philistines and the Israelites 
be submitted to arbitration by Jebusite arbitra- 
tors, would Achist and Goliath probably have 
agreed to the arbitration? 

STEVEN T. BYINGTON. 

Ballard Vale, Mass. 


From the Associate Moderator 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

There is a phase of military training in col- 
leges which is not covered either by the ex- 
cellent resolutions adopted by the Congrega- 
tional Council at Omaha, or by the objections 
raised thereto by Rey. Lawrence Howard in 
his letter to The Oongregationalist, printed in 
the issue of August 4. I refer to the actual 
censorship by the representatives of the War 
Department over the character and type of 
speakers who shall address the student body on 
the subject of peace and war. 

If Mr. Howard will take the pains to inquire, 
he will find that, particularly in state institu- 
tions and land-grant colleges, the teachers of 
military tactics exercise a very decided influ- 
ence over the faculty as to just who shall, and 
who shall not, speak in the college convoca- 
tions. In the case of the University of Wyo- 
ming, at Laramie, every speaker whom the 
Y. M. C. A. invites to speak is passed upon by 
the military officers. 

What faculty would be likely to override the 
veto of the representatives of the War Depart- 
ment in case of any particular speaker? How 
many military instructors are there in our col- 
leges with the spirit of Gen. O. O. Howard, 
whom Mr. Howard commends so highly? We 
demand that the militaristic type of army in- 
structors shall no longer be vested with the 
power to decide just what the students shall 
hear concerning peace and war. Academic free- 
dom to teach is absolutely essential. Its corol- 
lary is freedom to hear. 

Mr. Howard presents a wholly theoretical 
argument in favor of military training, but he 
is not familiar with what is going on in our 
American colleges where the military system 
prevails. I am reliably informed by an alum- 
nus of the University of Illinois, who favors 


military training but abominates the pomp and 
show of the military, that the social functions 
of the university are dominated by the military. 
If a student goes in for military training it 
adds to his social status. This is a standard 
entirely out of keeping with the spirit of our 
institutions of learning, but display and osten- 
tation cannot possibly be controlled where mili- 
tary training exists. It is part and parcel of 
the system and demands recognition. 

Happily, a strong reaction against compul- 
sory military training in our schools and col- 
leges has set in. The demand for this training 
arose out of our war hysteria and is rapidly 
passing. In my opinion the Congregational 
Council at Omaha took its stand on the right 
side of this question. 


Denver, Col. WILLIAM B), Sweet, 


May We Rely Upon Force? 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

After reading the letter of Mr. Lawrence R. 
Howard in The Congregationalist for August 4, 
and the editorial comment upon it, I wondered 
if a clear definition of militarism would help 
the situation. I am not sure that I shall be 
able to give this, but I would like to present 
some of the thoughts which came into mind. 

I take it that you do not uphold the doctrine 
of non-resistance when life and ideals are at 
stake. The experience and fate of the Mora- 
vians and their Indian converts in western 
Pennsylvania in 1779 and 1782 furnish a per- 
tinent illustration of the consequences of such 
a course. 

The ideals which we as Americans place be- 
fore us had their beginnings at least as long 
ago as a thousand years. They became more 
definitely indicated about five hundred years 
ago, and their shaping into American thinking 
has continued for about three hundred years. 
I assume that no right-thinking person will 
take the position that these ideals are not 
worth maintaining. They have been acquired 
at too costly a price. The experience of the 
Moravians is one of many demonstrations that 
good intentions and good will are no protec- 
tion against aggression and outrage. 

In a letter like this, it is possible to do little 
more than indicate principles. I will let brief 
suggestions serve my purpose. 

If, then, we are forced to concede that un- 
righteous aggression is a contingency which 
must be provided for, it follows that plans must 
be made for safeguarding our country from at- 
tack. This being so, the men of the country 
must learn what to do in such an emergency. 
Even a small number of men cannot act to- 
gether effectively as a unit without consider- 
able training and practice—let alone thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands. 

History has shown the absurdity of Mr. 
Bryan’s million men springing to arms over 
night to defend the country. In all our wars 
the men of the regular army have been sacri- 
ficed to make it possible for the citizen recruits 
to learn to be soldiers. This is no mere ex- 
pression. In 1881, The Magazine of American 
History published the results of a research 
showing what became of the men of the regu- 
lar army which existed at the breaking out of 
the Civil War. Regiment by regiment and 
company by company, the record was given 
from the archives of the War Department. The 
enlisted men, with few exceptions, remained 
true to the Union. At Bull Run, Chancellors- 
ville, and Fredericksburg, and in other battles, 
they held back the enemy to let the volunteer 


troops retire in safety. 


most to a man while holding the line. 


World War, conservative commanders granted | 
that at least one third of the casualties might | 


have been prevented by proper preparation. 


More than 70,000 casualties were thus needless. | 
Some careful commanders said that fifty per » 
I could give a | 
in the 1 


cent was nearer the truth. 

conspicuous instance which occurred 

Meuse-Argonne operation in October, 1918. 
Very likely, you will agree with me so far, 


but what bearing does all this have upon mili- | 
I presume that § 


tary training in the schools? 
it will also be granted that the training given 


in military schools, or even in the wolleges, is | 
nothing but the A B C of military training. It © 


only makes it possible to learn to be a soldier— 
nothing more. . 

Here is the question: What is militarism? 
This needs to be defined before we go further. 
Essentially, it seems to me, it is @ disposition 
to seek for occasions for aggression. In a mili- 


taristic country, the army is in a privileged | 


position, regardless of the character or real 
merits of its members. 
It does not seem to me that anyone can claim 


that military drill, merely as drill, is a harmful 4 


influence. It is the spirit which animates it 
that determines whether it is evil or not. If 
it is claimed that the spirit of our army officials 
is not what it should be, and we allow the 
claim for the purposes of argument, the ques- 
tion must be answered, Why is it wrong? 
Without claiming to be able to give a com- 


plete answer, I know that, to some extent, the { 


resentment of army officers to the kind of criti- 
cism which is sometimes made, comes from the 
fact that the critics assume from the start that 
the spirit of the army is wrong. A division 


staff officer said to me in commenting upon the | 


opposition to military training: ‘‘We are not 
any more anxious to be killed than any other 
men. If war comes, we shall have to sacrifice 
ourselves to give the rest a chance. They don’t 
care what becomes of us.” 


of the situation. 

Why is it not worth while to understand the 
leaders of our army and what our army exists 
for? Why not assume that their representa- 
tives are friends working in common for the 
good of the country, rather than take the atti- 
tude that they constitute a harmful influence? 
Any really qualified officer has the good of the 
country at heart as much as any of the rest of 
us. If we can understand one another, we 
should be able to work together. 

It seems to me that the attitude presented 
by one of Kipling’s verses is responsible for at 
least some of the things which ‘are criticized in 
some of the representatives of the army. 

Oh, it’s Tommy this and Tommy that, 
And Tommy, go away, 

But it’s ’ere’s your ’oly ’eroes 
When the guns begin to play. 

If the boys in the schools where there is 
military training are made acquainted with the 
vital reasons why our ideals are worth the price 
which has been paid to realize them, and that 
the preparation is for defending them, and is 
emphatically not to be able to use our power 
regardless of right, we shall get good and not 
evil from military training. 

To some extent at least, it is because some 
worthy people look askance at military training 
that there is an impression that it is only the 
“hard-boiled” ‘who are fit to be soldiers. 

If it is necessary to defend ourselves, let us 


Literally, the men of \ 
the old regular army were shot down al- | 
In the i 


I told him that I | 
thought it was rather a lack of comprehension ~ 
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that is, get the meaning and purpose of prep- 
ration. Let us learn enough so that we shall 
be qualified to learn to be effective soldiers if 
n emergency comes. Any real emergency, as 
see it, will come from the outside, and we 
hall not have the decision as to whether we 
ill permit it or not. 
Oakland, Cal. O. BH. Mack. 
In Praise of Dr. Sumner 

To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

I am interested in the appreciation of Dr. 
Sumner. You may be interested in the fact 
that I was acquainted with his association 
with Pomona College as perhaps no other New 
nglander was. We were neighboring pastors 
Somerville and after Pomona College was 
dreamed of I was there frequently, and two 
years ago at a banquet given me at the college, 
I sat at his right and I have rarely enjoyed 
an evening as I did that, for he referred so 
delightfully to the friends in the Hast who came 
to his relief when small gifts seemed large. 
He contrasted the fabulous gifts of that year 
with the individual gifts for which he was so 
grateful in the days of little things. 

Pardon the intrusion, but I cannot resist 
the temptation after reading that deserved 
tribute. A. E. WINSHIP. 

{Epiror’s Nore: Dr. Winship is Editor of 
“The Journal of Education,’ Boston.] 


| Have Romanists a Monopoly 


of Capitals P 
Yo the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
-_ I herewith record a protest against the use 
of “Holy Catholic,” as I sense it, in a Congre- 
gational prayer on the third page of the issue 
of August 18. Perhaps this is a quoted Catho- 
lic Church prayer. 

To me, that seems the form the Catholic 
denomination claims—that their denomination 
is the Church, and the only authentic Church. 
To capitalize Holy as descriptive of any de- 
nomination, or even before Church, universal 
or catholic, I suppose is a claim for the pres- 
ence of God—but I don’t know that it helps 
us to find it. 

Chicago, Til. ANNE More, 

Militant Hymns— Various Views 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In reply to Mr. Pratt’s inquiry in The Con- 
gregationalist of August 11, it seems quite clear 
to me that the Church of Christ will always 
be a Church militant battling against evi] and 
sin and will therefore always need militant 
bymns—but spiritual militancy and militarism 
are two vastly different things. 

Ls JoHN WriGHT BUCKHAM. 

Pacific School of Religion. 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have been much interested in reading the 
etter and editorial on the subject of military 
uetaphors in our hymns and other features of 
vorship. It is a question which has troubled 
me a good deal. Surely there is much to be 
‘aid on both sides, for we can neither afford 
© promote the militaristic state of mind, and 
rive it the sanction of the church, nor to do 
\way with such splendid traditional figures of 
peech in our worship as that found in the 
ixth chapter of Ephesians. 

Is not the true solution here to be found in 
liscriminating judgment as regards each indi- 
idual case? Few of us would read for Scrip- 
ure lessons those chapters of the Old Testa- 
nent which glorify conquest and interpret the 
ribal wars of Israel’s early days as the work- 
ng of God’s will. We refuse to glorify slaugh- 
er, but we do not hesitate to use those passages 
vhich depict heroism and self-sacrifice for the 
ight. Is not the same principle applicable to 
ymns? For myself, I cannot ask my congre- 


a 


e sensible and get the right attitude of mind- 
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gation to sing, The Son of God goes forth to 
war, a kingly crown to gain. The initial sug- 
gestion of that hymn is the glorification of 
conquest with no worthier motive than that of 
gaining a crown, which we properly condemn 
in human affairs. I do not feel that the splen- 
did qualities in the later stanzas of that hymn 
can counteract the suggestion with which it 
opens. But Stand up, stand up for Jesus, ye 
soldiers of the Cross is of a different nature. 
Heroism and loyalty are suggested here, al- 
though the words of the first verse are those 
of conquest. But so are the words of Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun words of conquest, 
without any unworthy suggestions. And when 
we turn to Lead on, O King Eternal, we find 
there the value which there is in the military 
figure, qualified and purified by the second 
stanza, which contains those characteristic 
words of the Christian warfare: “For not with 
swords loud clashing, nor roll of stirring 
drums, but deeds of love and kindness, the 
heavenly kingdom comes.” Surely we cannot 
afford to dispense with the military metaphor 
entirely, and discrimination can steer us clear 
of the unchristian suggestions of those hymns 
which were written in a day when the signifi- 
cance of the Gospel in international affairs 
was not so clearly seen as it is today. 
JOSEPH J. RUSSELL. 
North Beverly, Mass. 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

Adopting the suggestion expressed in your 
editorial in regard to martial hymns in the 
issue of August 11, as a reader of The Con- 
gregationalist the writer begs to express his 
opinion (with no desire to appear in print) 
that ardent pacifists would better bend their 
efforts toward purifying the stream at the 
source instead of at the mouth and agitate for 
the World Court and arbitration, which would 
be a practical effort to abolish war. 

The writer thoroughly agrees with your view 
as expressed in the editorial, ‘““A Question of 
Direction,’ and he also believes in thorough 
preparedness. : BH. H. ALLEN. 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
' With regard to Mr. Pratt’s question regard- 
ing martial hymns. 

We cannot have peace or a spirit that leads 
to peace until we think peace. Theories of 
pacifists are superficial unless we go to the 
root of the whole matter. We cannot think 
peace and sing war and study war, even if it 
be written in Joshua and Judges. 

The Great War came because Nietzsche 
taught that ““‘War and Courage have done more 
great things than charity.” ‘Ye shall love 
peace as a means to new wars—and a short 
peace is better than a long.” This from Thus 
Spake Zarathustra. Trietsche, a Saxon, went 
to Prussia in 1866 the better to teach war. In 
Politique he says: “Only in war for the Father- 
land does a nation become spiritually united, 
and for a sick people it is the only medicine.” 
Moltke wrote, about 1880: “War is a part of 
the eternal order instituted by God.’ Years 
ago I read Bernhardi’s Germany and the Neat 
War. He said: “War is the father of all 
things. Might is at once the supreme right, 
and the dispute as to what is right is decided 
by the arbitrament of war.” 

The horrors of 1914-1918 were brought on by 
such teachings and Bismarck’s “Blood and 
Iron” statesmanship. Can anyone be loyal to 
Christ and teach war or sing war, whether it 
be in the Old Testament history, the Psalms or 
in our hymnology? Jesus said: “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said—but I say unto 
you—” If I Sam. 15:1-3, 18-23 and Matt. 
5:48-46 are in conflict I will not study the 
Old Testament except to strengthen my posi- 
tion that we cannot think peace and study war 
or sing war. I have not much of a musical 
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ear, but the angelic chair singing “Peace on 
earth and good will’ (whether this be fact or 
allegory) and my own choir singing “The Son 
of God goes forth to war’; ‘His blood-red ban- 
ner streams afar” does not strike me as a con- 
cord of sweet sounds. 

Wakefield, Kan. J. . INGHAM. 

Mr. Ingham adds this interesting item to his 
letter : j 

After preaching on the failure of the Geneva 
Conference, last Sunday, and placing the gen- 
eral emphasis as I have done in the letter here- 
with, I announced the hymn which our choir 
leader had selected, and as he has had twenty- 
five years’ practice, I do not usually look over 
his selections. It was 825—“The Son of God 
goes forth to war.” The utter absurdity was 
apparent to our choir and congregation, and 
we all broke down before we had concluded the 
first verse. 


The Retirement of a Faithful 
Worker 


Miss Annie C. Bridgman retired from the 
New England office of the American Missionary 
Association in Boston at the end of June. 
Miss Bridgman served as office secretary for 
nearly thirty years, under three district secre- 
taries—Dr. George H. Gutterson, Rey. Alfred 
V. Bliss, and Dr. Howard A. Bridgman. She 
was entrusted with the management of the 
office, and relieved chief executives of a multi- 
tude of details, which she attended to with 
promptness and efficiency. She was devoted, 
not only to her office duties, but also to the 
institutions, the colored people, and others 
whom the office serves. The fact that the 
King’s Mountain conference of Negro leaders, 
this summer, passed a vote highly apprecia- 
tive of her services to all the A. M. A. schools 
in the South is an indication of the way in 
which she has endeared herself to those whom 
she has helped in any way. 

Miss Bridgman has raised a good deal of 
money for special needs. She has made her 
office a pleasant place for Negro leaders when 
they came North, and helped them in making 
contacts with churches and individuals. Her 
sympathy, her understanding, and her practi- 
cal help in meeting personal problems and in 
advancing the whole program of service of the 
A. M. A. have been far-reaching and praise- 
worthy. She has been wholly unselfish and 
self-effacing, being simply devoted to the work 
of helping others. 

Miss Bridgman is the sister of Dr. Howard 


A. Bridgman; she spent her early life in 
Northampton, Mass. She attended Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, and was a _ prominent 


worker in Hdwards Church, Northampton, until 
she came to Boston. She has closed her work 
with the A. M. A. because she has reached the 
retiring age, and does so attended by the re- 
grets and hearty appreciation of all associated 
with her. Ty Kah 


Information on Child Labor 


The Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 
announces the opening of a new research room 
and library at Room 410, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. Miss Katharine Hills, who is in 
charge, invites visitors to call and make use of 
the facilities any day between nine and five. 
Books, magazines, and newspaper clippings re- 
lating to questions of child labor are available. 
Charles F. Bradley, treasurer of the committee, 
has inaugurated this new feature and has ar- 
ranged that books may be taken out for indefi- 
nite periods or that people may read and as- 
semble their material in the library. The ma- 
terial covers every possible phase of child labor 
—with not only a national but also a world- 
wide scope. Miss Hills will co-operate with 
anyone desiring research in the child labor ques- 
tion. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


‘She Means It for My Good” 

Some people treat life like a sour apple. 
When they take a bite, they pucker their faces 
into an ugly shape, and look unhappy. The 
method of Jane Austen was better. After going 
to a country ball where the assembly room was 
not large, and the partners were “an odd set,” 
the author of Pride and Prejudice wrote to her 
sister: “I had a very pleasant evening, however, 
though you will probably find out that there 
was no particular reason for it; but I do not 
think it worth while to wait for enjoyment 
until there is some real opportunity for it.” 
When we were young we were assiduously 
taught the importance of learning to say ‘‘No!” 
Nevertheless, it is more important to learn to 
say “Yes’’—an eager and hearty yes to all that 
is good, all that is greatening. In other words, 
we do more for ourselves by living in the mood 
of appreciation than by living in the mood of 
disparagement and condemnation. 

The same thing is true of our dealings with 
others. “The hardest thing,” says a correspond- 
ent of the Invalid Parish who has known many 
hard things for many years, “is that: my friend 
thinks it her duty to take a very bracing atti- 
tude and act as if it were my fault entirely 
when the setbacks come. She means it for my 
good. Sometimes this amuses me, often it 
hurts, and sometimes it makes me plain mad. 
... This bracing, optimistic atmosphere . 
ean be carried too far. ... The doctor was 
that sort, too. I can’t be as well, nearly, as 
he said at first.” 

It can be carried too far. 
that the letter speaks of, can be. The person 
who takes that terribly “bracing” attitude 
toward his suffering friends, would do well to 
think whether that sort of manner and speech 
would be of any help to him if he were in a 
similar condition. So would the doctor who 
tries to scold his patient into a more wholesome 
state of mind. When people say a thing be- 
cause they think it is expected of them, or be- 
cause they think that the circumstances call 
for that kind of remark, they are very likely 
to be neither helpful nor altogether sincere. 
If we did not speak until we were sure we 
were practicing that beautiful art, “putting 
yourself in his place,” how much we should 
spare our friends! Be an encourager, and 
never a discourager, of others. 

Shelley, writing about the art of poetry, 
speaks some sound words about the art of life 
when he says: “The great secret of morals is 
Love, or a going out of our own nature, and 
an identification of ourselves with the beautiful 
which exists in thought, action, or person, not 
our own.” Disapprobation has its occasional 
function; but the mood of admiration is a 
better mood for one’s own soul to live in, and 
is of more help to those whom one desires to 
help. One cannot, afford to let his life be gov- 
erned and determined by dislikes, resentments, 
piques, prides. For the sake of that which, we 
eall “I” we must love the lovely even more 
than we hate the bad. It is by our apprecia- 
tions that we grow. 

And it is by means of our appreciations and 
wise sympathies that we help other people to 
take life manfully. The world is filled with 
discouragement. Men and women need courage. 
But courage is not given to struggling souls by 
easy words about ‘bracing’ up,” and “you can 
do it if you really want to.” Courage is given 
by wise sympathy, large-hearted and large- 
minded understanding, words of truth and sin- 
cerity—absolute sincerity. The thought of 
Amiel is true: “Life alone re-animates life.” 


At least, the kind 
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THE DAY’S REQUIREMENT 


As the duty of every day required.—2 
Chron. 8: 14. 

And in his lowly, quiet lot Zacharias had 
his vision. It found him there, busy in 
lowly duty. ... It was well that he was in 
his place that day. Had he been anywhere 
else he would have missed the angel. So 
many people are always missing angels be- 
cause they are somewhere else than where 
they ought to be. Lay it upon your heart 
that never yet did God send one of his 
heavenly messengers to the man who was 
not toiling in his lot—George H. Morrison. 


Sometimes I compare the troubles we 
have to undergo in the course of a year to 
a great bundle of fagots, far too large for 
us to lift. But God does not require us to 
carry the whole at once. He mercifully 
unties the bundles, and gives us first one 
stick, which we are able to carry today, and 
then another, which we are able to carry 
tomorrow, and so on. This we might easily 
manage, if we would only take the burden 
appointed for each day; but we choose to 
increase our trouble by carrying yesterday’s 
stick over again today, and adding tomor- 
row’s burden to our load before we are re- 
quired to bear it—John Newton. ; 


Shun delays, they breed remorse; 
Take thy time, while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force; 
Fly their faults, lest thou repent thee; 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labors come to naught— 
Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 
Time and tide wait no man’s pleasure ; 
Seek not time, when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure ; 
After-wit is dearly bought ; 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 
Robert Southwell. 


Why forget that the Lord of eternity is 
likewise Lord of an hour? Was not- the 
microscope discovered at the same time as 
the telescope?—D. Orawford. 


What a time it is to live in, what an 
hour it is to face, to say aye or no to. Let 
us pray that we may be worthy of our 
enemies and give them such a fight as will 
at least show that God’s grace is in us, mak- 
ing us strong for battle, that we may be 
worthy of our friends and never shame the 
trust of those who are dear to us, that we 
may be worthy of our God and Jesus Christ 
who has lived for us and given himself for 
us.—John Kelman. 


Let this day, O my Father, bring me 
nearer to thy thought of what my life should 
be. Keep me from aimless hours and the 
weak drift of will which goes nowhither 
and brings no result to pass. Let rest and 
pleasure serve for the renewal of my powers 
and give me strength of patience for disap- 
pointment and the long, unvarying hours of 
toil. Enlighten thou my mind, that I may 
understand the issues of my choice from 
hour to hour. Where I fail in wisdom, let 
thy teaching bring me aid. When I fall, 
come thou to lift me up, and when I am 
discouraged, give me by assurance of thy 
love the undaunted faith which persists and 
overcomes. LHstablish thou the work of my 
hands, O God, and let that which thou hast 
committed to me prosper and grow strong 
for the progress of thy Kingdom and the 
glory of thy name. Amen, 

—From Prayers and Thanksgivings 
for a Christian Year. 
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The Congregationalist’s BibleClass 
The Value of God’s House to 


a Community 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for September 11 
1 Kings 8 

Recently there appeared in the weekly bulle- 
tin of a certain Congregational church the fol- 
lowing significant words: 

“This church is not a building. It is a life. 
It is the composite of many people. It is the 
accumulation of desires, of plans, of efforts, of 
life experiences. For more than ninety years 
it has been the expression of Christian love. 
Try to visualize all that has come to pass in 
the being of this church. 

“The traditions of a century are gathered 
here. -The life of our community has had 
mingled with it the life of this church. What 


that influence has been no one can estimate. { 


This same life has been transfused:*into the 
life of the state, of the nation, of the world.” 
Is not that a fair answer to the question 


implied in the title of this week’s lesson, What + 


is the value of God’s house to a community ? 
The answer may need to be enlarged upon, 
however, for if someone who knew nothing of 
organized religion today should approach you 
with the question, What and why is the 
Church?, the above answer would hardly be 
sufficient. 

Primarily the church is a house of worship, 
a place of prayer and communion with God. 


Worship signifies our faith in God as Father. — 


While the church is not a necessary factor in 
the act of worship, under our present system 
of Christian living, it offers an opportunity and 
atmosphere which is desirable and helpful. It 


is the business of every church to lead its mem- ! 


bers into a true experience of God through 
worship. 

’ The church is likewise a fellowship of people 
who confess a common belief and extend friend- 
ship to one another. The tendency of the 
church is to pass over racial, social, and class 
lines, uniting all in a common fellowship with 
God. Where spiritual aid is needed, the church 
is obligated to extend it. Where assistance is 
needed in material things, the church likewise 
has come to have a part. Thus it has built 


up a program of benevolence, standing ready to 4 
extend charity to those in need. When Jesus — 


was in the world in physical body, he “went 
about doing good.’ He did many definite things. 
He ministered to all types of men. 
church is the “Body of Christ,” should it not 
do the same? 

The church is an educational center for moral 
and ethical teachings. Woodrow Wilson once 
said: “No study is more important than the 
study of the Bible and the truth which it 
teaches, and there is no more effective agency 
for such study than the Sunday school. 
Sunday school lesson of today is the code of 
morals of tomorrow. Too much attention can- 
not be paid to the work which the Sunday 
school is doing.”” Through its program of teach- 
ing, the church is bringing into the community 
life the great laws of human conduct—service, 
love, sacrifice, justice, ete. 

What other functions are performed by your 
own church which make it a valuable asset to 
the community? What does your church mean 
to you? 


Honorary Degrees 

New York University recently conferred, at 
its commencement, the following honorary de- 
grees: Mus.D., Deems Taylor; Litt.D., William 
Warner Bishop; Litt.D., William Lyon Phelps; 
Sc.D., Henry Fairfield Osborn; LL.D., Frank 
Billings Kellogg, Secretary of State. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred, dur- 
ing the year, upon Donald Campbell MacLaren. 
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A New Englander in Japan 

A New Englander in Japan (Daniel Crosby 
Greene), by Evarts B. Greene (Houghton 
Miffiin. $5.00). This is a biography and more 
than a biography. The story of Daniel Crosby 
Greene, the first missionary in Japan of the 
American Board, it encompasses the transition 
of Japan from isolation and medievalism to 
importance as a modern empire. Dr. Greene 
went to Japan in 1869, and except for occa- 
sional furloughs his service in that country con- 
tinued until he died there in 1918. Though his 
chief honor was as a servant of Christ his dec- 
oration in the year of his death with the im- 
perial decoration of the Third Order of the 
Rising Sun marked the prestige and influence 
that he and others of his calling had attained, 
and the achievement of the missionary spirit. 
Dr. Greene has found a sympathetic and well- 
informed biographer in his son, Hvarts Boutell 
Greene, professor: of American history at Co- 
lumbia University. ‘Though the friends of the 
eminent missionary will find sufficient of per- 
sonal interest in the volume, Professor Greene 
with excellent judgment has presented his 
father’s life chiefly in the light of its deep cen- 
fral purposes and its distinctive public and in- 
‘ernational relationships. It is a noble, and, 
“ye think, not unrepresentative, portrayal of the 
sort of missionary our American Board has 
sent forth to other lands. Of Greene, and of 
“en like him, the Congregational fellowship may 
well feel proud. Their character, spirit, and 
mecord of service give the lie to the common 
misrepresentation of the missionary by those 
~yhose interests are alien to Christian faith and 
purpose. Instead of attempting summary or a 
tetailed account of a biography interesting on 
every page, we wish to present a distinctive, 
vet typical, passage which touches the heart of 
the two most vital questions that today are be- 
ing raised concerning’ the missionary—his atti- 
tude toward the religions and the peoples of the 
ands to which he goes, and his international 
osition in relation to his own country and that 
in which he labors. Professor Greene’s whole 
olume is most interesting in its bearing upon 
hese two points, but we quote from pages 
77-178: 

“The duty of the missionaries was, Greene 
hought, to go to the Japanese acknowledging 
all the good we have found in Buddhism,’ and 
dmitting that there might be much more not 
et discovered, but pointing out that Christi- 
anity had something better to offer. As for 
imself, Greene said that he had rarely preached 
°o non-Christian audiences without giving them 
in substance this statement of his general posi- 
‘ion: ‘Now do not take this simply at my word, 
put look in the Christian books and talk with 
the native Christians, and make up your mind 
vhether this religion is worthy of your accept- 
nee, It claims that it provides an atonement 
for the sins of the past, that it is able to 
trengthen man in his conflicts against sin 
ynd to make him a purer and every way a 
Petter man than he could hope to be without it, 
‘0 comfort him in trial and to give an assured 
ope of a blessed immortality. Pxamine it as 
rarefully as possible and see if Christianity 
akes good this claim.’ 

“The foreign missionary must inevitably oc- 
ftupy himself to a greater or less extent with 
ternational problems. His citizenship con- 
finues ordinarily with the eountry of his origin 
| od he depends upon it more or less, for the 


protection of his person and his property. This 
was especially true in China and Japan where 
foreigners were outside the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the law, and under the jurisdiction 


of their respective consular authorities. To 
Greene himself this seemed at first quite neces- 
sary. Writing to one of his brothers, shortly 
after the arrest of his teacher, Ichikawa, his 
feelings were naturally affected by that painful 
experience. Referring specifically to the pend- 
ing difficulties between the United States and 
Korea, he declared that if the Koreans were 
allowed to try, and execute, American citizens, 
it would be permitting what had not been and 
ought not to be conceded to any ‘unchristian 
nation.’ The Ichikawa episode illustrated ‘what 
an awful thing it is to be a subject of an Orien- 
tal government. A man may be seized without 
being made acquainted with the charge against 
him, be hurried off a long distance from his 
friends, be tried without a jury, without a single 
witness for the defense, and then for no offense 
of which any government has a right to take 
cognizance be led away to execution.’ 

“Gradually, however, as Japanese govern- 
mental practice was modernized under the in- 
fluence of Western ideas, Greene’s attitude 
changed. He was willing, for instance, to ac- 
cept Japanese control of the educational work 
of his mission, which ,involved some degree of 
control by the Imperial Government. He be- 
came also increasingly sympathetic with the 
Japanese point of view on international issues 
generally. In 1875, he condemned the ‘Shimo- 
noseki indemnity,’ collected by the United 
States and other foreign powers on account of 
the action of the daimyo of Choshu in firing 
upon foreign shipping: ‘Wyery red cent ought to 
be given back by a unanimous vote, for the 
United States has not the slightest show of a 
moral right to the money.’”’ 


Fiction 

Idle Hands, by Janet A. Fairbank (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.00). This collection of short 
stories, by the writer of The Smiths, which 
was very favorably received last year, takes its 
title, Idle Hands, from the first story in the 
group. Mrs. Fairbank’s tales are very diverse 
in scene, and are mostly amusing and ironic. 
The Thin Red Line, one of the best, tells of a 
snobbish English novelist whose lectures on a 
tour of American cities are filled with foolish 
criticisms of everything American, until some 
young Americans change his viewpoint in a 
startling manner and shatter his complacency 
with a practical joke. 

Overtaken, by Lawrence Rising (Cosmopoli- 
tan. $2.00). This is the story of Vilma Stein- 
metz, daughter of an artist, a much-married 
heroine. On her father’s death she marries 
another artist, her father’s friend, and with 
him goes to Morocco. When her husband dies 
she marries Hassan, a rich Moor, but, finding 
him intolerable, she escapes to America. Vilma 
next marries another artist who also takes her 
to Morocco and to a home nextdoor to Hassan, 
the Moor, where murder and suicide follow. 

High Winds, by Arthur Train (Scribners. 
$2.00). The ever-increasing number of Paris 
divorces among socially sophisticated Americans 
has perhaps inspired Mr. Train to present a 
picture of the exact method of procedure for 
obtaining one. Mr. Train, with his legal train- 
ing, sets forth the evasions and pretenses and 
legal falsifications that accompany them with 
the realism of knowledge, but the American 
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women who obtain these divorces do not usually 
suffer so acutely as a result of their desire to 
throw off old allegiances as does Mnid Kent in 
Mr. Train’s story. ‘This novel is not a treatise 
against divorce, but it is rather a piquant pres- 
entation of a phase of American life. Another 
love story—that of a young engineer for a 
woman some years older than himself—ends 
more happily perhaps than it would in real life; 
but this love, at first without the sanctions of 
marriage, of a woman who would sacrifice any- 
thing for a man, is used by the author to em- 
phasize the opposite case of Hnid Kent who 
sacrifices husband and children to her own 
ambitions. 

The Hye in Attendance, by Valentine Wil- 
liams (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). In Japan, 
when Europeans first succeeded in making their 
way to court, one of the sixteen officials who 
bore a title which meant “Great Eye in Attend- 
ance,” must always accompany them while in 
the country. So when murder was committed 
at Node House every guest was shortly under 
surveillance. This is another entertaining mys- 
tery story. 

But Yesterday, by Maud Diver (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50). Taking its title from the lines from 
Julius Cesar 

But yesterday the word of Cesar might 

Have stood against the world. 

Now lies he there—! 
the rather curious plot of this novel is con- 
cerned with the writing of the biography of a 
distinguished statesman. His old mother, a 
woman of inflexible will, is resolved that it 
shall be written, but each person who attempts 
it feels the spirit of the dead man unalterably 
opposing him in his task. Gradually the life 
and personality of the dead statesman are re- 
vealed, together with the reasons why he did 
not wish his biography written. Bordering con- 
tinuously on the supernatural, the book is un- 
usual and arresting in plot and _ skillfully 
handled. 


General 

Community Drama. (Century Co. $2.00). 
This volume of suggestions “for a community- 
wide program of dramatic activities’ has been 
prepared by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. It is designed alike for 
the trained leader and for inexperienced groups, 
and is very full in its technical information 
and in its suggestions regarding programs, 
methods, and materials. Appendices give exten- 
sive lists of one-act plays, full-length plays, 
and costume plays, suitable for produetion. 

A Modern Merry-Go-Round of Modern Tates, 
by Caroline D. Emerson (Dutton. $2.00). An 
attractive book in blue binding and decorative 
“jacket,” illustrated by Lois Lenski. The 
stories are for ehildren from six to ten years 
of age, and instead of being of pots, chums, 
fiddles, and all the old accompaniments of fairy 
stories, the imaginative element is blended 
around trucks, telephones, derricks, typewriters, 
and other very up-to-date things. 

The Somersaulting Rabbit, by Marion Bul- 
lard (Dutton. $2.00). An oblong picture book 
for children of from five to eight years that 
is sure to please either boy or girl. 

Learning Religion from Famous Americans, 
by Ralph Darnfield Owen (Macmillan. $2.50). 
A source book of materials suggesting the na- 
ture and variety of religious faith and experi- 
ence, prepared by the Professor of Education in 
Teachers’ College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. Very useful for Bible classes and week- 
day religious schools, and for reference. 
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Rockford College 
for We 


Founded in 1847 


for Modern Women 
A college of distinguished graduates, fine 
traditions, and high standards of Chris- 
tian scholarship. Chartered on February 
25, 1847; this year is the 8oth anniversary 
of Rockford College for Women. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. Majors in the regular academic 
subjects or Education, Art, Social Service, 
Home Economics, Music, and Secretarial 
studies, A campus of wooded acres on Rock 
River, 88 miles from Chicago. All students 
participate in athletics. An intimate college 
with many student activities. 


Write for catalogue and book of views. 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box C, Rockford, Ill. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best 
equipped schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


A standard College for Women. 
Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees. Academic programs, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 
MISS LUCIA‘R. BRIGGS, President 
For catalogue address the Registrar 


Ss E A Pi Ni ES School of Personality 
for Girls 

THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fiuence. Three hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 

Write for illustrated booklets 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY 


A College Preparatory School. 115th 
year. High elevation. Eight buildings. 
100-acre farm. Co-educational. Separate 
residence for ist year boys. Gymnasium. Play- 
ing fields. Outing club. Moderate rates. 

C. A. TRACY, A.M., Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 


filacMutfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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With the Children 


The Typewriter Fairy 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

I had just rescued the adventurous yellow 
cat when I first saw the Typewriter Fairy. 

Maybe I’d better go back and explain that 
I am Priscilla Fayne, going on eleven, and that 
Mother and I live in a teeny back apartment in 
a Western city. Mother had pneumonia in 
April and was awfully sick. She works in a 
law office, and can make typewriter keys fly 
just like the Fairy across the alley. 

Well, Mother was getting well, but it seemed 
pretty slow, and she worried a lot about the 
Doctor’s bill and things. I couldn’t go to sleep 
sometimes, because I kept trying to think of 
how I could earn money and help Mother. 
The Doctor said the best thing in the world 
would be for Mother to go to the hills for a 
while. 

“Get out of the city,’ he said. ‘“Iive out- 
doors, and you'll get strong much faster.” 

Mother thanked him and tried to smile, but 
her lips trembled; and after the Doctor left, 
we sat with our arms around each other, not 
saying anything. Then Mother laughed sort of 
trembly and said he might as well have ad- 
vised a trip to the Milky Way. 

Then how I wished I were grown-up and a 
teacher, so I could take Mother up a cool can- 
yon, like the time our Sunday school went on 
the train for a picnic. 

I went out on the back steps where I could 
see the mountains, blue with the sun turning 
the snow on their sides to silver. I could 
almost hear the rushing creek where we chil- 
dren fished and waded while on the pienie. I 
remembered the ferns, like green lace, and the 
bushes with white star flowers. 

Mother and I had slipped away exploring 
that day, and found the Enchanted Grove where 
Aspen trees 
twinkled their leaves very fast, and there was 
the prettiest wild garden of columhines, blue 
and silver. The columbine is our state flower, 
and at school we sing a song about it. | 

Mother and I didn’t tell anyone about the 
Hnchanted Grove for fear of breaking the 
charm. We pretended the woodpecker was a 
fairy godmother in disguise and that the colum- 
bines were fairy princesses. JI’d seen other 
children pulling flowers by the handful, yanking 
up root and all. And we didn’t want this wild 
garden spoiled. 

So I thought of all this after the Doctor left. 
My heart felt sort of hollow, and heavy as a 
door knob. JI couldn’t even think of a way to 
hurry and grow up and earn money for Mother. 
Then I heard that horrid Airedale bark the way 
he does when he’s chasing cats. 

I hurried right down, and sure enough the 
lovely yellow cat from the Press Club House 
was streaking down the alley. She was so 
scared she couldn’t get over the fence, and I 
thought the cross old dog had her. But I got 
there with my stick and chased him off. Ka- 
trina, the yellow cat, knows me, so she snug- 
gled in my arms and mewed thankfully. 

As I opened the back gate to the Club yard, 
I heard a “click-click” from the window up- 
stairs. And that is when I first saw the Type- 
writer Fairy. 

“Hello! Has Katrina been playing truant 
again?” She was pretty and small, with wide 
blue eyes, blue as columbines, and a yellow bob. 
I liked her the minute she smiled at me. 

“Mrs. Briggs ought to get a kennel,”’ she went 
on, “and chain Katrina in it.” 

“Yes’m,” I said. Then I laughed. For who- 
ever heard of a cat kennel? 

Mrs. Briggs came out and thanked me and 
gave Katrina a scolding. But the cat just 
made for her saucer, waving her tail and step- 


ping as if she’d done something smart. There 
was a bench under a birch tree, so Mrs. Briggs 
and I sat there and talked. 

’ I never knew what “Press Club” meant till 
she explained. It wasn’t a place like a tailor 
shop at all. It belonged to women who write 
things, like the stories I read in my Sunday, 
school paper. Some of them, like Miss Peggy 
upstairs, worked on newspapers. 

I liked Mrs. Briggs, she was so round and 
pleasant. She had to work for a living, and she, 
was the Club housekeeper. She said some of. 
the members were having a tea next afternoon. 
Then she said, “H’m,’’ and that maybe I’d like 
to help her and earn a little money. 4 

“Oh, if I only could!” I said, and told her 
about the Doctor’s bill. 

Well, she told me to come over early next 
morning and pick some flowers for the tables. 
There were daisies and poppies, and phlox 
around the sides of the back yard. Maybe it 
sounds silly, but from the minute I saw the 
Fairy upstairs, nice things began happening. 

That evening a girl Mother knows came by 
in her car and took us for a lovely ride. We 
went through City Park and saw the rose gar- 
den, and the’ band was playing in the stand out: 
over the big lake and it was all perfectly 
thrilling. 

Next day Mother and I felt so rich. Ij 
earned two dimes, and she had some work to do) 
at home. We celebrated by going across to the 
Yellow Canary café for supper, and I had ice 
cream for dessert, with chocolate dip. 

Mr. Phillips, one of the lawyers Motheri 
works for, came over later with his sister, Miss 
Louise. They were so sorry about Mother’s) 
sickness, and he said she mustn’t worry about 
coming back till she was quite well. | 

“Your job is waiting for you,’ he said. 
Mother was making a lamp-shade out of silk 
pieces, so she and Miss Louise got to talking} 
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’d slipped out on the fire escape with a library 
ook. By and by Mr. Phillips came out, too. 
Te called it our balcony. He was awfully nice 
nd looked sort of like a prince, even if he 
vas as old as maybe thirty. He was so jolly 
told him about Katrina and Mrs. Briggs and 
ny Typewriter Fairy, who was really Miss 
-egey and wrote for a newspaper. The more 
told him about them, the more interest he 
eemed to take. I was going to tell some more, 
ut suddenly I saw her. 

“There she is now!” I cried, and went 
‘Whoo-o0!” till Miss Peggy looked out of her 
vindow and waved. Mr. Phillips said, ‘Why 
—why—I thought she was gone.” 

“Yes, sir, she did go to California,” I told 
1im after she disappeared the way fairies do. 
‘But her mother died, and now she has to work 
iard and never has time to play. Isn’t she 
ots like a fairy grown up?” : 

“Absolutely !” he said in a queer voice. Then 
ve shook hands and thanked me for introducing 
nim to the fire escape. For it was really the 
way to fairyland in disguise, he said, and he’d 
‘ound something valuable that he was afraid 
1e'd lost. I didn’t see him pick anything up, 
so he must have been joking. 

The next day was Friday and so exciting. 
When I was watering the flowers in the back 
yard of the Press Club, Miss Peggy’s screen 
‘ell out on the back porch roof. Mrs. Briggs 
iad gone off to market, but I said I’d tell her 
when she came back. Miss Peggy had been 
yriting, and her table was covered with papers. 
She shut her window before she went out. But 
‘hen Mrs. Briggs came.home she started clean- 
ng and raised all the windows. 

-- JT was in the next block playing with the Gor- 
jon twins. They were going up Arrow Canyon 
bext day to stay till school began. Their neigh- 
nor, Barbara, was packing to go to her 
randpa’s ranch for a month. I felt pretty 
nesome, and I did wish we lived close to the 
park where there is a big playground and a 
ake to swim in. 
It was so hot at noon that Mother and I 
“eren’t a speck hungry. Then I heard a rumble 
wd Mother said, “It’s going to storm.” The 
he began to blow hard, and I went out on 


he fire escape to watch the clouds. Just then 
heard the horrid Airedale barking like mad. 
“Oh, dear!’ I said, and ran down to rescue 
But if you’ll believe it, the worm 
I mean Katrina conquered fear and 
ot spunky. She swelled up like a big yellow 
alloon and went “spt! spt!” and her eyes just 
opped. She went for him in a fury, and I 
eld my breath. But if that bully of a dog 
idn’t light out for home, yelping every jump! 
y, but I was proud of Katrina! 
I took her home, meaning to tell Mrs. Briggs. 
[ was going to say, “After this, Ill have to 
rescue the dog, I guess.” But Mrs. Briggs was 
felephoning, so I shut Katrina in the back 
orch. It was thundering louder and the wind 
vas blowing the dust, so I couldn’t see across 
he street. As I ran down the walk something 
sailed over my head like a kite. 
It was a sheet of paper with typewriting on 
t. I looked up and saw Miss Peggy’s window 
pen. It was raining now, but I hurried up- 
‘tairs with the page, for I knew Miss Peggy 
culd want me to. Papers were flying all over 
he room. I put the window down and was 
icking up the last page when Miss Peggy came 
m, out of breath and pink as a hollyhock. 
“Mrs. Briggs must have raised the window 
fter I left,” she said, and gave me a big 
queeze. ‘You’ve saved my life, Priscilla. If 
bat article isn’t in today, it won’t go in Sun- 
ay’s paper. I wouldn’t have had time to do 
hat last page over.’ 
She gathered up her pages and we went 
ownstairs together. 
“Y saw an old friend this morning,” she said, 
Yinker than ever. 
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“We had a misunderstanding once and lost 
each other. But you and the fire escape worked 
magie and—” 

“Oh!” I gasped. “You mean Mr. Phillips.” 

“Sh!” She clapped a soft hand over my 
mouth. “Come over this evening, and I may 
have a surprise for you.” 

Dear me, that would have been a long after- 
noon, only Mrs. Briggs took me out to the park 
and we went in swimming and had loads of fun. 

And youll never guess what Miss Peggy 
told me that evening. It seems the Press Club 
have a summer camp up Rainbow Canyon, and 
mostly they send mothers and children who 
wouldn’t have a vacation any other way. 

“I had a letter this morning saying there 
was room for a few more,’ Miss Peggy told 
me there under the birch tree as the moon came 
up. “So I want you and your mother to get 
ready to go day after tomorrow, Priscilla, for 
three weeks.” 

“Oh, oh!” I said, and choked all up. I felt 
all wobbly like I was going to ery, which was 
too silly, for I never was so happy. 

“So you run home and tell your mother, so 
you can start packing,” said Miss Peggy, kiss- 
ing me. And just then Mrs. Briggs came to 
the back door. 

“A caller for you, Miss Peggy,” she said with 
a funny look. ‘He just drove up.” 

“Can you guess who it is, Priscilla?’ whis- 
pered Miss Peggy. 

For a minute I couldn’t. 
clapped my hands. 

“Ooh, it’s Mr. Phillips!’ I guessed. 

And sure enough it was. 

(All rights reserved) 


Then I laughed and 
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What’s the Answer P 
By Sophie H. McKenzie 
(The answers are on page 287) 


What is the first well mentioned in the Bible? 

What is the seventh Beatitude? 

Complete the proverb “A word fitly spoken—” 

Who was the first American Board mission- 

ary to China? 

5. In what European city did Paul first preach? 

6. Who were the four women whose names are 
preserved in the Biblical records of the 
world before the flood? 

7. Who was called “The Morning Star of the 

Reformation’? 


Re GO oS 


A young man ran for the legislature of IIli- 
nois and was badly swamped. 

He next entered business, failed and spent 
several years of his life paying up the debts of 
a worthless partner. 

He was in love with a beautiful young woman 
to whom he became engaged—then she died. 

Hntering politics again, he ran for Congress 
and was badly defeated. He tried for an ap- 
pointment to the U. S. Land Office, but failed. 

He became a candidate for the U. S. Senate 
and was defeated. 

Then he became a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency and was once more defeated. 

One failure after another—bad failures— 
great setbacks. Then he became one of the 
greatest men of America—Abraham Lincoln. 

Who says, “Oh, what’s the use?’—From the 
Calendar of First Congregational Church, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 
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GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 
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A Home School with Definite Christian Atmosphere 


High School and College preparatory departments 
Special Emphasis: Music, Science, Expression 


- Limited enrollment Small Classes 


Individual Attention 


Supervised athletics—unusual health conditions 
Ideal location in northeastern Ohio near Lake Erie 


For catalogue and other information address 


Rev. F. D. VIEHE, Ph.D. 


Box D, Austinburg, Ohio 


national constituency. 


HARTFORD 


W. Dovucias Mackenziz, President 
Te Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion serving an inter- 
An old institution with history and traditions now housed 
in an entirely new plant of five beautiful stone buildings on spacious campus. 
ulty of 30 specialists and numerous lecturers. 
volumes and pamphlets, rich in sources and special collections. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Fac- 
Case Memorial Library of 200,000 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 


eatalog furnished on request. 
OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Texas Church Plans Lecture Course 

In its program for the coming year, the 
church at Austin, Texas, is planning a series 
of evening lectures by prominent educators. 
During the fall, “The Religion of the Skeptic” 
will be the subject for the course; in the spring, 
“Recent Developments in Science.” There will 
be a monthly church night supper and regular 
social events for students. 


Vacation School Children Rewarded 
with Five-Day Outing 

An innovation this year in the daily vacation 
Bible school program at Malta, Mont., was con- 
ceived by the pastor, Rev. T. M. Kingsley. As 
a reward for attendance and work accomplished, 
the boys and girls were taken to a summer 
camp for five days. The project proved very 
popular with the children, and 34 of them en- 
joyed the outing in the summer camp at Zort- 
man, 55 miles south of Malta, in the heart of 
the Little Rockies. One of the parents pro- 
vided a large tent and gave the use of his car 
in conveying the children to and from the camp. 


A garage owner furnished the camp with the 
use of a Chevrolet truck, fitted up with seats 
for the children, so that they could ride in 
safety and comfort. 


Idaho Conference Develops Summer 
Camp Property 

The Idaho Summer Assembly was held on 
beautiful Payette Lake late in July and con- 
tinuing over into August. The camp grounds 
have been hewn out of the virgin forest, timber 
and underbrush have been cut away, and a 
swamp near-by has been drained. The camp 
is located in the midst of spruce, firs, and tama- 
racks. Some springs have been developed, and 
an 18 by 20 storehouse built. All was made 
ready to accommodate the hundred and more 
folks who attended the assembly. One group 
came about 400 miles. Nearly everyone came 
over 100 miles. Dr. R. W. Gammon of Chi- 
cago, Rev. Fred Grey of Seattle, and Miss 
Helen Hawke of Pacific Grove, with some of 
the local men, made up the faculty. Hikes, 
boating, swimming, and botanizing expeditions 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 


cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


VACATION PLACES 


Seen 

White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber 
Residence. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation; all conveniences, home cooking, reason- 
able rates, % mile to village. Grand scenery, 
golf. Arthur H. Furber. 


The Heights House extends greetings to those 
who have been guests in the past, and _ solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 
the little hotel within visiting distance of the 
White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 
Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Mrs. 
Near White House. 
Address: 1912 “G” 


Kern’s comfortable 
Tele- 
St., 


Washington, D. C. 
home for travelers. 
hone, Franklin 1142. 
orthwest. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage. 
Telephone, Franklin 7345. 


POSITION WANTED 


ee 

Graduate in Religious Education and Theology 
seeking position as Director of Religious Hduca- 
tion or associate pastor. Seven years’ experience. 
Begin work September or October. “L. L.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


Educated young man desires position. 
sionary and teaching experience. ‘“H. M.,” 
Oongregationalist. 


Mis- 
The 


PASTOR WANTED 


a 

Wanted—Congregational minister for New York 
City Congregational church to succeed pastor 
who preached the whole Bible and presented the 
fourfold gospel for the past six years. Parson- 
age adjoins church. Unusual opportunity for 
progressive pastor. Address giving full particu- 
lars: 101-21 97th St., Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Dover Congregational Church will consider ap- 
lications for their pulpit. Fred BH. Demuth, Bay 
illage, Ohio. 


Congregational Church, Harwinton, Ct., wants 
pastor. Salary $1,200 and parsonage. Address 
Stephen Sidwell, Torrington, Ct., R. D. 2, Box 120. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted: For the school year in Plattsburg, 
N. Y., by teacher who is away all day, a young 
woman who will cook and care for apartment. 
Position formerly held by young woman who was 


writing. Reply, stating references, experience, 
and remuneration desired. “G. L.,” The Congre- 
gationalist, 


assortments of Christmas cards. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Wlizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold. Correspondence with hospitals invited. 


Assortment—Don’t over- 
Everybody buys boxed 
We manufac- 
ture assortments of the finest quality at very 
low prices for agents to sell at a large profit. 
Start taking orders early. Write today for in- 
formation and prices. Colonial Beauty Line, 395 
Dwight Street, Box C, Springfield, Mass. 


Christmas Card Box 
look this opportunity. 


Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,’ “Cost of Freedom,’ ‘Life 
of Christ,’ “Moses,” “Joseph,” “Hsther,” “Paul,” 
“Boy Scouts,’ “Ben Hur,’ “Other Wise Man,” 
“Quo Vadis,’ “Passion Play,’ Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Bell and Flag,” ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Billy Sunday,’ “In His Steps,” “Yellowstone 
National Park.” Numerous Hvangelistic Sermons 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order. Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq,, 


Boston. 
Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 


Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Get your church furnishings for half of “trust” 
prices. Pulpits, chairs, altars, pews, fonts, and 
parish house furniture. We allow for or sell 
your old furniture. Neatly framed cork bulletin 
boards from $4.50 up. Redington Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Say it in The Congregationalist 


If you wish to reach Congregational church 
people, the most obvious and natural way to 
reach them is through their weekly church paper. 


If you want to buy or sell; to get business or 
information ; if you want a position or some one 
to fill a position— 


Say it in The Congregationalist 


filled in the time between regular class work. 
The Idaho Conference has been able so far this 
year to purchase five-sixteenths of a nine-acre 
tract, and hopes to obtain the remainder of it 
in time. It has all been financed locally. 


To Offer Church School Extension Service 
A church school extension service for Plenty- 
wood, Mont., is being organized by the pastor, 
Rey. EH. A. Clifford, who serves a large outly- 
ing country including Dooley, Antelope, and 
Archer, The purpose of this service is to pro- 
vide isolated families of children with up-to- 
date religious instruction. Three local workers 
are shaping up materials for their respective 
departments—primary, junior, and intermedi- 
ate. Work will be sent out each month which 
will provide Bible lessons, expressional work, 
and a systematic report of work done. If pos: 
sible, all material will be delivered personally 
in order to encourage the children: and help 
them over difficulties. A number of children 
some of whom have never attended a Sunday 
school, are already enrolled. The extension 
service work is to begin with the opening ol 
school in the latter part of the summer. 


Laurel, Mont., Has Active Men’s Club 

An outstanding feature of community serv 
ice at Laurel, Mont., has been the work of thi 
Public Interest Club. Rev. I. L. Cory, a homie 
missionary veteran, organized this club abou 
five years ago as the men’s club of his church 
but the club was not confined to the church} 
and its members now number 80. Good fellow 
ship, high ideals, and service characterize th 
club. The January. meeting of this year wa 
“Laurel Night,” and many guests not mem 
bers of the club were invited. About 100 wer? 
present. The February meeting was “Railroa 
Night,” as Laurel is a railroad town. Abou 
130 men attended that dinner. Shopmen, rail} 
road officials, business and professional me: 
mingled in delightful fellowship, in “pep” songs 
and inspiring talks. The March meeting wa 
“Farmer’s Night.” Invitations were sent to 187 
farmers to be the guests of the club. About 10) 
farmers came, and in all there were 200 at th: 
tables. At the January meeting, Mr. Cory wa 
honored as the “Father of the Club.” 

1 


Conducts School of Religion 


An eight-weeks’ course in the school of re 
ligion conducted last winter by the church a 
Bainville, Mont., proved decidedly helpful iff 
the cultivation of the community spirit, wit 
the church as an essential and vital fore 
Study of The Rural Church Serving the Con’ 
munity by Earp created a conviction of th 
unity of the community and the possibilities ci 
the church in the community. Making Chris! 
tianity Christian by Sheldon helped to give 
clearer perspective of the vital things of Chri; 
tianity. Jesus of History quickened the sens): 
of Christ as a living force and personality i} 
life today. The school was also made the mean}: 
of education in stewardship and missions. | 


Oregon Church Passes 75th Year : 

A choir of “old timers,” including some oct« 
genarians, sang jubilant anthems of prais! 
when they recently helped to celebrate the T5t | 
anniversary of First Church, Salem, Ore. Ty 
pioneer church was just one year old whe) | 
in 1853, some of these singers crossed tb 
plains in covered wagons. The unusual cho’! 
of 20 voices, most of which had not by an 
means lost either their sweetness or their yo! 
ume, was featured in both the morning and tt) 
evening services. i 

Large congregations, including many form«) 


members who came from distant places, heat): 
(Continued on page 284) 
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A New and Better 
CLUBBING OFFER 


| Regular Price N Clubbi O 
The American Missionary $0.75 cree Lee 


The Missionary Herald 1.00 || All Together $4.00 


The Congregationalist 3.00 || In Clubs of 5 3.75 
Total $4.75 || In Clubs of 10 or more 3.50 


This offer succeeds the clubbing offer which went into effect last January, and reduces 
the combination subscription rates for our three Congregational periodicals still lower. The 
purpose is to work together for all the good causes in which Congregationalists are interested, 
to extend more widely the reading of the excellent periodicals published for and by Congre- 
gationalists, and to save money and bother for subscribers. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY is our monthly magazine covering the field of our 


homeland missionary, ministerial and educational work. 
THE MISSIONARY HERALD is our foreign missionary monthly magazine. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST is our national weekly journal, serving all our Congrega- 


tional interests, and combining the functions of a religious newspaper and magazine 
for church and home. 


All of these excellent periodicals should 
be in every Congregational home. 


Combination subscriptions may be sent through pastors, church agents, or direct to the 
publishers of any one of the three periodicals, who will distribute to the others. 

This offer is intended for New Subscribers, but renewals will be accepted in the combi- 
nations. 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 
19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
or THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
or THE MISSIONARY HERALD, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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addresses of two former pastors, Rev. W. C., 
Kantner and Rev. P. E. Bauer, and also by 
‘Supt. C. H. Harrison and Rey. BH. 8. Bollinger, 
the latter a pioneer Oregon minister. After 
the morning service a luncheon was _ served 
under the trees at the farm of one of the 
members 10 miles out from Salem, A delight- 
ful afternoon of fellowship was enjoyed by 
older members and those now active in the 
work. The church faces a future of still larger 
service and is making splendid progress under 
the able leadership of Rev. C. E. Ward. 


Cleveland Churches Report Gains 

The Congregational churches of Cleveland 
Union enrolled in 1917, 9,637 members; in 
1927, 14,225 members, a gain of 47 per cent. 
In benevolences they gave $16,921 in 1917; in 
1927, $49,085, a gain of 180 per cent. In prop- 
erty they have increased from $1,430,580 to 
$3,545,133, a gain of more than 150 per cent. 
There were 39 churches in 1917; and the same 
number in 1927. 


Centennial Celebration at Ruggles, Ohio 

The Congregational church of Ruggles, Ohio, 
was organized January 11, 1827, with a mem- 
bership of eleven persons, all uniting by letter 
from the Congregational church of Warren, Ct. 
They had the stamp of the stern, conscientious 
Puritans, and were firm in their convictions, 
but highly endowed with Christian grace. 

The church celebrated its 100th anniversary 
August 6 and 7. The well-planned program 
called for music, including a piano solo by Miss 
Nora Wilson, Columbus, Ohio, daughter of a 
former pastor, Rev. James Wilson (1859-1860), 
and two addresses on Saturday afternoon, one 
by Rev. A. M. Meikle, Toledo, on “The Chal- 
lenge of the Local Community to the Church’’; 
the other by Rev. BH. S. Rothrock, Cleveland, 
on “The Challenge of Missions.” Saturday 
evening, a pageant of progress splendidly por- 
trayed the changes through the century just 
ended. 

Sunday morning, a beautiful open-air service 
was held under the maple trees in the park 
opposite the church, with appropriate music, 
a history of the church, written by Mrs. Eva 
Fry Sackett, a daughter of the late Rey. 
George Vincent Fry, a minister there in 1872- 
1873; ‘Recollections’ prepared by William 
Byron Thom, now of New York City, and a 
sermon by Rey. R. E. Bowers of the Lakewood 
Congregational Church, Cleveland, son of the 
late Rev. Albert Bowers, minister of the Rug- 
gles church for 17 years (1884-1901). 

At the noon hour a basket dinner was served, 
followed by reminiscences from former members 
of the church. The closing address of the 


MOTHER 


for Whooping Cough and Croup 
*~@ use Roche’s Embrocation 


It is the quickest relief ever known 
for these ailments of childhood. 
Mothers have used it with amaz- 
ing results since 1802. Countless 
thousands endorse it. 

Just rub it on the chest. At once 
it loosens choking phlegm and 
breaks congestion. Then relief 
comes. Quick relief, also, for 


Croup, Colds and Bronchitis. 

Sold By AU Druggists or 
E. Fougera & Co., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Props. 


oo nee ( prseesany 


anna 4 
Maina. 
Mavens 


Ci) 


Of Disfiguring Blemishes | 
'Use Cuticura 


is. le Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
y Gatoues Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 
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afternoon was given by Rey. IF’. C. Anderson of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

At the present time, the Congregational and 
Methodist churches in Ruggles are united as the 
Ruggles Federated Church, under the able min- 
istry of Rev. W. P. Michel. 


Methodists and Congregationalists Form 
Community Church 

Some months ago Asst. Supt. F. H. Henry 
assisted in a fellowship meeting at Musselshell, 
Mont., when the Methodists joined with the 
Congregationalists in forming what is practi- 
cally a community church under Congregational 
auspices. ‘The union of the two churches was 
featured as a wedding service, the ladies of 
both churches providing a banquet before the 
evening service. 


Arizona Conference Ground 
Nears Completion 

The first service in the new chapel at Mor- 
mon Lake, Ariz., was held on July 3 with 85 
present. The building is 30 by 40, with a 
veranda 8 by 40 and two guest rooms. Nine 
cottages are now completed, and more will be 
built soon. The spring for the water supply 
has been excavated, and a concrete dam has 
been built, giving a reservoir capacity of about 
5,000 gallons. 


Vacation School at Cusick, Wash. 

For the vacation church school held at 
Cusick, Wash., this summer, the school board 
granted the use of the gymnasium and class- 
rooms in the new $40,000 school building. 
The faculty consisted of Rey. H. S. Wanna- 
maker, the pastor, and three public school 
teachers. The enrollment was 75. One of the 
study courses was, “What Christ Expects of 
Young People,’ by Sailer. A demonstration 
program and pageant were among the success- 
ful features of the school. 


Is Called to Pittsfield, Mass. 

Returning to what he accepts as his home- 
state, Rev. R. G. Armstrong will assume the 
pastorate of South, Pittsfield, Mass., about 
Oct. 1. He resigned at Wellsville, N. Y., 
Aug. 14, where he has held the pulpit since 
1924. At Pittsfield he will succeed Rev. V. G. 
Burns. A native of Michigan, he is a gradu- 
ate of the Northampton high school. After 
three years at Amherst he completed bis col- 
lege course at Oberlin, class of 1912. He re- 
ceived his degree in divinity in 1914, During his 
Oberlin seminary days he preached at Bethlehem 
Church, Cleveland. From 1918 to ’17 be was 
pastor at Amherst, Ohio. From 1917 to ’23 
he served the church at Spencer, Mass., and 
spent 13 months with the army in France. 
He is now a chaplain in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. Before going to Wellsville he supplied 
a year at Pilgrim, Buffalo. Mrs. Armstrong 
was Miss Hsther Porter of Northampton, a 
graduate of Smith. South Church with its 
1,000 members offers an unusual opportunity 
for service. 


e 


Centennial at Barre, Massachusetts 

The centennial services of the Hvangelical 
Congregational Church of Barre, Mass., were 
held Sunday and Monday, August 14 and 15. 
Its beautiful house of worship, which is pic- 
tured on the cover page of this issue of The 
Congregationalist, had been repainted and re- 
decorated for the occasion, and interest in the 
event was noticeable throughout the community. 

The celebration began with the Sunday 
morning service, at which Rey. C. HE. Burton, 
D.D., secretary of the National Council, was 
the speaker. His theme was “The Mind of 
God.” Other features of this service included 
the rededication of the pulpit in memory of 
Zev. J. I. Gaylord by Rev. Harding Gaylord, 
a son of the former pastor; the rededication of 
the church by the pastor, Rev. C. M. Crooks, 
and by the congregation; and appropriate mu- 
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sic furnished by a children’s and a vested choir, 
the latter under the direction of Mrs. G. 
Warren Cox, assisted by Mr. Arthur Harwood, 
soloist. The evening service was marked by 
an historical address by Mr. Crooks. 

On Monday afternoon there was an Old 
Home Gathering, with greetings and reminis- 
cences by former pastors and guests. Among 
those who took part in this service were Rev. 
J. W. Norris, acting pastor, 1902-03; Rev. C. 
HH. Smith, pastor, 1903-19; Rev. L. EH. Evans, 
pastor, 1919-21; Rev. J. H. Gaylord of Bran- 
ford, Ct.; Rev. F. N. Merriam of Hardwick, 
representing the Brookfield Association of 
Churches; Rev. R. M. Standish of Barre, rep-' 
resenting the Barre churches; Mr. C. L. Ran- 
dall, principal of the Barre High School; Mr. 
A. G. Williams, who made the report of the 
committee on repairs; and Mr. C. H. Bassett, 
chairman of the parish committee. 

The celebration closed with an inspiring his- 
torical pageant Monday evening. The pageant, 
which was written by Mrs. Martin Smith, a 
member of the Barre church, was .giyen in six 
episodes, the first five of which dealt ‘with the 
history of the church, while the sixth portrayed 
the qualities needed in a church of the future.| 
Following the pageant, the friends and guests} 
were invited to the chapel for an hour of fel- 
lowship. The two-day celebration left the im- 
pression that this church is held in high regard 
by the people of the community, and that it is 
ready and eager to go forward to the next 100 
years. 


Will Go to Penn College 

Rey. A. H. Burrows of Squantum Church, 
Quincy, Mass., has resigned to accept the pro-| 
fessorship in social science at Penn College, 
a co-educational institution at Oskaloosa, Iowa.y 
He was ordained pastor at Squantum in June,™ 
1925, and since then has completed his course® 
in divinity at Boston University School of) 
Theology. His preliminary work was in Kidder 
and Garrett Institutes and Wesleyan College.} 
During his service in Quiney a new parsonage 
has been erected and the church membershir 
increased. This is the second vacancy this 
summer in the Suffolk South Association) 
caused by withdrawals from the pastorate tc) 
college faculties. | 


Michigan Pastor Called to Massachusetts 

North Church, Middleboro, Mass., an at 
tractive country parish with a useful history}! 
of nearly nine score years, has called Harolci 
R. Rogers of Vermontville, Mich. He was} 
graduated in June from Olivet College anc 
since 1924 has served the Vermontyille church? 
He will enter upon his new pastorate Septe 
ber 1. Later he plans to take his divinity 
course at Harvard. 


Ancestors’ Sunday at Middleboro, Mass. 

First Church at Middleboro, Mass., organ} 
ized in 1694, of which Rev. A. G. Cumming?) 
has been more than 20 years pastor, held it'| 
third annual Ancestors’ Day on August 147 
The present meetinghouse will be 100 year 
old in 1928, so that there is a double clain}’ 
to a historic past. The anniversary addres}! 
was delivered by Dr. Edward D. LHaton/: 
Wellesley, president emeritus of Beloit College), 
An attractive musical program was _ rendere¢: 
Descendants of original pew holders occuplat 
ancestral seats. There was a large attendances! 


Bequests - i 

West Church, Portland, Me., is to receiy | 
from Miss Susan Buzzell of Exeter, N. H 
$2,000. Miss Annie A. McFarland, Concor¢) 
N. H., by will leaves to South Church of tha) 
city, $10,000; to the Home Missionary Society): 
Congregational Ministers’ and Widows’ Fun 
The American Board, $5,000 each; the N. EF) 
Cent Institution (Cong.), the A. M. A., $2,50)! 
each; and to the W. B. M., $2,000. l 


\ 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
HMIGHOLZ, L. C., Evang. Synod, Garber, Ia., to 
Reinbeck. Accepts. 
Maywr-Oakpys, F. T., Galesburg, 
Maine. 
[nsH, L. M., Minnewashta, Minn., to Glenwood. 
Accepts. 
fowmur, C. E., Sioux City, Ia., to Hawarden. 
JNDERWOOD, R. L., assistant pastor, Second, New- 


Ill., to Calais, 


ton, Mass., to Rollstone, Fitchburg. Accepts 
to begin Sept. 15. 
Resignations 


HucHuEs, J. A., Sibley, Ia. 
TOHANSON, E. J., Brookfield, Mass., to study at 
Oxford University. Effective Sept. 28. 


Events to Come 


State Conferences 
XONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
¥EORGIA (White), Barnesville, Nov. 1-3. 
xEORGIA (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 
VISCONSIN, Fond du Lac, Oct. 3-6. 
VXYOMING, Douglas, Oct. 4-6. 


Deaths 
REV. R. W. HASKINS 


Rey. R. W. Haskins died at his home in Read- 
ng, Mass., July 25, aged 86. 


Personals 


Qn August 4, Mr. Josiah T. Reade of Lombard, 
iL, celebrated his 98th birthday. Mr. Reade is 
| charter member of the First Church of Lombard 
und its oldest living member. For 43 years he 
served as church clerk, and for 54 years has 
‘ther been the librarian or has been actively 
dentified with the management of the church and 
sablic library which at the present time comprises 
uore than 5,000 volumes. On his birthday he 
ourneyed alone to Chicago to attend a reception 


sven him by the American Seating Co., with 
whom he was identified for many years. 
Rev. John Andrew Holmes of Lincoln, Neb., 


upplied the pulpit of First Church, Detroit, 
fich., during July and August. 


Rey. J. D. Kuykendall and family of Coconut 
stove, Fla., are traveling in Europe for an ex- 
ended vacation of six months. During part of 
iis absence Rey. K. R. Close has supplied the 
julpit. 


Rev. Thomas Davies, the popular assistant at 
wakewood Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has been re- 
pased in order to pursue further studies at Yale 
ity School. Mr. William Schneider has been 
pointed to take his place. 


| 


On August 10, a surprise reception was ten- 
ered Rev. Marshall Dawson and Mrs. 


Dawson 


A New Service for Rally Day 


GLAD RALLY DAY 


This service is com- 

plete with Scripture read- 
Ing, new songs, recita- 
tions, etc. A special 
page is included for the 

Pnmary division. Sure 

| “civ pay ||| to please and certain to 

| 
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soe 
6 Cntde Service 
gf Scripture,Song 4 Recitation 


pcenceley inspire all who take part 
as well as those who lis- 

ten. Asample free to Pas- 

tor or Superintendent. 


$6.00 a hundred 
$3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen; single copies, 7 cents each 


Send for Illustrated Saki of eis ox Supplies 


Music ey 
RITTER 4 NOLTE 


1701-1703 Chestnut Serset! Philadelphia, Pa. 


“MARCH ON” 


Rally Day service of encouragement for 


unday Schools. 7e. each, 80c. the doz., $6.00 
ne hundred. Send 4c. in stamps for sample. 
ALL-MACK CO., 21st & Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATIONAL MUSIC CO., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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at the Congregational church of Northfield and 
Tilton, N. H. Mrs. Dawson was presented with 
a huge bouquet of roses in recognition of her 
work among the children of Tilton. Mr. Dawson 
was given a box containing gold pieces. Mrs. 
Clara D, Fellows made the presentation speech, 
in which she emphasized the educational power 
of Mr, Dawson’s ministry. Music was provided 
by an orchestra from Concord. Mr. Dawson left 
for his new field at El Paso, Texas, August 22. 


The Acquaintance Game 


By C. Sumner Osgood 

The best possible game is the “Acquaintance 
Game.” It has many forms. At a Young 
People’s Conference recently, a fine, genial man 
put himself in the center of a group of boys 
and girls, and said: “Come on, now, for the 
Acquaintance Game. ‘There are three people 
here with dimes in their hands. Wach has 
agreed to give his dime to the twentieth per- 
son who shakes his hand and finds out his 
name. You must shake hands with as many 
people as you can as quickly as you can, find- 
ing out the person’s name each time.” 

How furiously the handshaking began after 
that! What fun it was when the three winners 
were named when the leader called a halt! 

Then there followed another game, having the 
same good purpose of getting acquainted. This 
time we all stood in a circle. We had to find 
out the name of the one at our right and the one 
at our left. Then the leader would pounce 
upon us quickly, when we were not expecting 
it, and demand the right name. If we could not 
produce it quickly, then we were “it,” and 
had to do our share in keeping the game going. 

After it was all over, and I was thinking 
what good fun it had been, it occurred to me 
that the “Acquaintance Game” doesn’t really 
need any rules. All you need to do is to play 
it. You can play it a thousand different 
ways. You do not have to have a crowd or 
a leader. Jesus played it all the time. It was 
one of the things he most enjoyed. With his 
friendly smile and his manner that said so 
plainly “Let us know each other better,’ he 
found it easy to get acquainted with all kinds 
of people. One of his favorite ways of playing 
the game was to get people talking in a natural 
and kindly way around someone’s dinner table. 
Or sometimes he would take people on a hike 
or a picnic. He did this often with his dis- 
ciples, for those twelve young men were so 
different from each other and so very different 
from Jesus himself, that he knew they must 
play the “Acquaintance Game” together a 
great deal. Jesus played the game once with 
Zaccheus, and he played it with Nicodemus, 
and with many others, and always differently. 

Church people should play the “Acquaintance 
Game” more. It is not at all out of place to 
play it on Sunday mornings at the close of 
church service. No rules are needed, but just 
the desire to make friends. You must go at it 
in the right way, though. 

I know some people who play it as if it were 
a game of “hide and seek’’—the church member 
hides and the stranger seeks. You cannot play 
it that way. If you turn away when you see 
a stranger, or act as if you were busy talking 
to somebody, or go out the other aisle, you are 
playing a game that no one would ever call an 
“Acquaintance Game.” You ought to play it 
more like the game of “tag.” In the game of 
“tag”? you keep your eye right on the person 
you are after, and you never stop till you have 
reached him. 

If we all did that in church the stranger 
would never get away without finding a great 
many new friends. If there were a dime in his 
hand for the twentieth person he would need it 
many times over. But if there were no dime 
in his hand, and not a cent in his pocket, and 
he really looked unattractive, we would play 
the game just the same. 
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Answers 
(The questions are on page 281) 

1. Beer-lahai-roi—“the well of him that liveth 
and seeth me.”—Genesis 16: 14. 

2. “Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall 
be called the children of God.”’-—Matt. 5: 9. 

3.“ ... is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.”—Prov. 25:11. 

4. Elijah C. Bridgman, who sailed for Canton 
in 1829. 

5. Philippi—Acts 16:12. 

6. Eve, Gen. 3:20; Adah, Gen. 4:19; Zillah, 
Gen. 4:19; Naamah, Gen. 4: 22. 

7. John Wycliffe. He made the first transla- 
tion of the whole Bible into English (in 
manuscript form only). 


Professor in Psychology I: “What do you as- 
sociate with the word ‘mutton’?” 


Freshman: “Jeff.’—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 
“Do you see this diamond ring? Well, it 


belonged to a millionaire.” 
“Why, who?” 
“Mr. Woolworth.’—Witt. 


Father had a bald patch on his head. Kiss- 
ing him at bedtime, his little girl said: 

“Stoop down, daddy; I want to kiss the 
place where the lining shows.’—Tit-Bits. 


Little Red Riding Hood: “O grandma, why 
do banks have such large windows?” 

Grandma: “All the better for the great big 
drafts, my dear.”—Vancouver Province. 


“Hello, is that the pawnbroker’s?” 

NCS Siig 

“What time is it, please?’ 

“T am not here to tell you the time.” 

“But, sir, it’s you who have got my watch.” 
—Péle Méle (Paris). 


“Rastus, your dog seems to be in pain.” 

“No, suh, he ain’t in pain—he’s just laizy.” 

“But surely he must be suffering, or he 
wouldn’t howl like that.’ 

“Jes’ plumb laziness, jes’ laziness; he’s sittin’ 
on a thistle.’—American Friend. 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you would 
run across the street and see how old Mrs. 
Brown is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned and re- 
ported: 

“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your business 
how old she is.’’—Boy’s Life. 


Seven-year-old Sammy had so great a capac- 
ity for griddle cakes that he was a marvel to 
the family. 

“Have you ever in your life had all you 
could eat?” asked his grandfather one day. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sammy, “lots of times.” 

“How do you know when that time comes?” 

“Why, I eat and eat until I feel a pain, and 
then I eat one more to make sure.”—Hachange. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


_ Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer. 
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We have a wide assortment from which a selection can be made. 
The prices run from 30 cents a dozen up to 60 cents a dozen. 
Limited space on this page does not allow for the listing of all 
series, but the two below are popular numbers. For a more com- 
plete listing, send for our Rally Day Catalog. 


750—756 Series 


Size 9% x 12% inches 


Printed on high grade art stock in 
four tints of orange and gray. The 
subjects are famous religious master- 
pieces. 40 cents a dozen. 


Cradle Roll Certificate 
Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Beginners to Primary 
Primary to Junior 
Junior to Intermediate 
Intermediate to Senior 


For Ungraded School or any 
Grade 


P1—P7 Series 


Size 10% «x 12% inches 


Lithographed in full rich 
colors. Illustrated by sym- 
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human interest. Reverent and 
inspirational. 

60 cents a dozen. 
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FAITH OF OUR FATHERS By Arthur L. Goudy 


A stimulating program which has for its theme a plea to be true to the 
“Faith of Our Fathers.’ Opportunity for each department to announce to 
the whole school its contemplated program for the coming year. Single 
copy, 6 cents; 50 copies, $2.60; 100 copies, $5.00. One supplement free 
with 12 copies, 2 with 50 copies, 4 with 100 copies, © Extra Supplements, 
5 cents each. 


THE GOOD AMERICAN By Ora Winifred Wood 


A Rally Day Service to stimulate Christian citizenship in children. 
Speaking parts are all short, with but few exceptions, and are planned for 
children of twelve and under. Single copy, 6 cents; 50 copies, $2.60; 100 
copies, $5.00. One Supplement free with 12 copies, 2 with 50 copies, 
4 with 100 copies. Extra Supplements, 5 cents each. 


FORWARD STEPS By Margaret Slattery 


A delightfully appealing program, arranged so that each department may 
have a share in it. Definite pledges for loyalty and greater effort for sery- 
ice are suggested, but it is recommended that each group prepare its}own 
pledge.. Single copy, 6 cents; 50 copies, $2.60; 100 copies, $5.00. * 


OUT OF THE BIBLE By Lyman R. Bayard 


Children impersonate many Bible girls and boys. Two symbolic char- 
acters, “Religious Education” and ‘‘Imagination,’’ call them out of a great 
Bible. Dressed in Oriental costume, they tell Bible stories in Bible words. 
Beautiful and instructive. 35 cents a copy. 30 cents a copy in lots of 
eight or more. 


MARCHING WITH THE HEROES A simple dramatic pres- 
entation of Tarrant’s hymn by Lyman R. Bayard 


Through the aid of Imagination, a group of juniors who have been 
studying the heroes in Hebrews II, see face to face their heroes from both 
Biblical and later times, and learn how to keep step with them in more 
ways than one. A valuable character-building experience for juniors. 
25 cents a copy. Fifteen or more copies 20 cents a copy. 


THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF THE PILGRIM ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER (A Monthly Publication) 


This issue features special lessons for Beginners, Primary, and Junior 
groups for the month of September. Each series culminates in promotion 
day projects. The lessons for Beginners are entitled “Showing Friendli- 
ness’? by Frances Weld Danielson. For the Primary Department, the les- 
sons are by Jeanette E. Perkins and are entitled ‘“‘September Program Sug- 
gestions.” For the Junior Department, a promotion project by Mrs. 
Harold Jones is entitled “Our Church.’’ Single copies, 10 cents each. 
(Yearly subscription rate, $1.00.) 


BIBLES—AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


A Special Series of very practical and useful Helps and Bible Questions and Answers, and a number of fine old Hymns and the Ten 
Commandments, The Lord’s Prayer, The Beatitudes, The Creed, The Parables of Jesus, The Miracles of Jesus, etc. Printed on fine white 
Bible paper, from clear type, making a beautiful Bible that any boy or girl will be pleased to own. 

Ruby Type, Pocket Size, 3% «# 53% inches and 1 inch thick 


60 Bound in Cloth, stiff covers, square corners, red edges, Sunday School Scholar’s Bible stamped in pure gold on cover, 


no illustrations 


Genuine Leatheroid, Morocco grain, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges 
Genuine Leather, Morocco grain, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges, title stamped on side and back 


in pure gold. With 32 full colored illustrations 


Minion Type, Illustrated, Size 24mo, 4 x 6 inches and 1% inches thick 
With 32 full-colored illustrations and presentation page in colors, 25 outline maps and 12 colored maps. 
Cloth, boards, round corners, red edges, gold title on side 
Genuine Leatheroid, Morocco grain, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges (illustrations in sepia) 
Genuine Leather, Morocco grain, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges 


KING JAMES VERSION 


In Two Sizes of Type 


These Bibles contain beautiful illustrations of 
scenes in Bible lands, unchanged for centuries, with 
descriptions from the Bible itself. Also interesting 
Helps of 48 pages in each Bible. These Helps include 
52 Golden Texts, one for each Sunday in the year; a 
description of Palestine in the time of Christ; the 
reason for and the source of the different books (very 
interesting) ; Catechisms, etc. 


9204 Dark Blue Silk Finished Cloth, with 
edges colored to match, round corners, gold 
titles 

9209 Durable Grained Moroccotol, overlap- 
ping covers, red gold edges, gold titles Sn 

9109 Durable Grained Moroccotol, overlap- 
ping covers, red gold edges, gold titles .... 

5704 Dark Blue Silk Finished Cloth, with 
edges colored to match, round corners, gold 
titles 

5709 Grained Moroccotol, overlapping covers, 
round corners, red under gold edges 

5715 Same as 5709, but bound in French Moroc- 
co, genuine leather 


SELF-PRONOUNCING SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS’ BIBLE 
with BEAUTIFUL PICTURES of Scenes in Bible Lands 


The Text is Self-pronouncing, by the aid of which children can learn 
to pronounce the difficult Scripture Proper Names. 


All efforts of the imagination and all descriptions in words cannot 
make the Land of the Bible as real and vivid as a walk through it by means 
of Pictures which illustrate scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. 


Clear Print 
Size 3% aw 5% inches 
MOROCCO GRAINED 
BINDING 
Durable and Flexible, 
Overlapping Covers, 
Gold Titles 
EVERY BOY and GIRL 
SHOULD HAVE A BIBLE 


1108 Special Price, $1.50 
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A Study of Motivation 

The Springs of Human Action, by Mehran 
K, Thomson (Appleton. $3.00). Though one 
might question Dr. Thomson’s estimate of the 
pioneer quality of his study of motivation, one 
cannot question its value and importance. If 
the discussions to which the reviewer was lis- 
tening in the classroom thirty years ago are at 
all representative of the discussions of a past 
generation in philosophy and ethics, almost 
everything centered around the question of the 
nature and quality of motives. Nor are we 
sure that much of this discussion was lessened 
in its value because it was not “unattached to 
some other subject or point of view.” It is an 
open question to what extent in the study of 
motivation such unattachment can be achieved, 
but inasmuch as a comprehensive study from 
the standpoint of such unattachment is Dr. 
Thomson’s specific aim in this volume, his 
treatise is an interesting contribution to the 
question. As a specialized study of motivation 
it is an admirably arranged and well written 
book, Apart from its actual analysis of mo- 
tives the general reader will find the book val- 
uable ag an introduction to the study of the 
subject in all its relations. In fact the orienta- 
tion of the theme and the account of the ways 
in which it has been approached from attached 
theories or points of view have seldom, if ever, 
been more clearly stated. It is an excellent 
book either for class study or for individual 
reading. 


With the Poets 


Few things are more surprising to one who 
examines in the course of the year a vast 
amount of the writings, both in manuscript, 
and in print, of aspiring poets, some of whom 
are still obscure, some of whom are on their 
way, and some of whom have “arrived,” than 
to discover how much in this mass of tune 
and rhythm is really of high quality. Even 
where it is lacking in form, or is marred by 
defects which only the work of a truly great 
master could justify, there are often the evi- 
dences of a genuinely poetic spirit, a rhythmic 
and sensitive response to life and nature that 
is both strong and real, though the power and 
mode of expressing it are not always adequate. 
Even in the matter of form, also, almost every 
thin, or copious, volume of a minor poet yields 
its surprises. There are, it is true, a sufficient 
number of atrocious and utterly doggerel or 
platitudinous verses offered for publication, or 
actually attaining the distinction of the printed 
page; the surprise, however, is not that so 
much is bad, but that so much is good—even 
where it may not be great or distinctive. This 
general reflection is enforced by the dozen or 
so volumes of poetry on the shelf before us. 

A few of them are of special note—particu- 
larly the anthologies. The New Patriotism 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00) is an anthology of 
Poems of World Brotherhood, compiled and 
arranged by Thomas Curtis Clark (the Chris- 
tian Century's poet laureate) and Hsther A. 
Gillespie, with a foreword by Edwin Markham. 
The theme is one that has inspired the best 
in spiritual aspiration and in poetic vision 
and expression. The poems in the volume are 
chosen with a sense of high standards both 
in idealism and expression. As an anthology 
it is good, but not exhaustive. 

In Poetry of Today (Scribners. $1.20) 
Rosa M. R. Mikels and Grace Shoup, instruc- 
tors in English in Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, haye prepared an anthology of 
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the new poetry, excellent both for personal read- 
ing and for class use. The brief Introduction 
and the Notes on Versification will help toward 
the understanding of new poetic forms and 
modes. 

EB. Merrill Root, who presents his first vol- 
ume of poetry, Lost Eden and Other Poems 
(Unicorn Press, New York. $2.00), is an oc- 
casional contributor to The Congregationalist, 
who comes by his poetic talent honestly, as the 
more frequent poems of his father, EH. Tall- 
madge Root, and the occasional poems of his 
mother, which have appeared in The Congre- 
gationalist, would indicate. Mr.. Root studied 
at Amherst under Robert Frost and Alexander 
Meiklejohn, and he is at present teaching in 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. Unless 
we are entirely lacking in the power to discern 
unusual qualities of depth and vigor, here is 
a poet that in a few years America will be talk- 
ing about. There are in his verses a passionate 
sincerity and a depth of mystical feeling such 
as only exceptional poets have felt. Dr. Morri- 
son of the Christian Century once spoke to 
the writer of a brilliant present-day preacher 
as “lacking in thrust.” Thrust is the quality, 
which, through the keen direction of his thought 
and the skill and accuracy of his expression, 
most strongly characterizes Mr. Root’s poems. 
It is, perhaps, hardly fair to take as examples 
the few poems in the volume in which the 
young poet displays the intensity and uncom- 
promising quality of his pacifism, but one or 
two of these particularly illustrate the depth 
and precision of his thrust. In R. O. T. C., 
for instance, despite his pacifism, the author’s 
poetic weapon gives one too much for pleasure 
the feeling of a bayonet thrust: 


... Incipient A.B.’s 
Take slaughter-courses toward degrees: 
Knowledge of Plato is a trifle 
To making bull’s-eyes with a rifle; 
Training to slip a human belly 
Can supplement a course in Shelley. 


Uniforms turn each various soul 

Alike as lumps of sorted coal. 
The same slashing irony is found in such poems 
as War, Il Duce, and Still the Cross, but 
milder, spiritual tones, no less deep and sin- 
cere, are found in many poems. Birth, the 
opening poem of the volume, is one of the best. 

Out of the Wilderness, by Wilson MacDon- 
ald (Scribners. $2.00), is the book of a young 
Canadian poet whom critics have highly ac- 
claimed. The volume is in three sections— 
The Book of the Wilderness, The Book of 
Man, and The Book of the Rebel. In every 
page the poems are vibrant with the intense 
spirit of freedom, vagabondage, and adventure; 
and in The Song of New Communities, The 
Masked Ball, and The Last Portage, the vol- 
ume closes with a high note of social, and 
somewhat revolutionary, fervor. It is interest- 
ing to compare MacDonald, the Canadian, with 
Root, the American. They have much in com- 


mon. ‘There is less of the out-of-doors about 
Root, than about MacDonald, who has been 
called “the man’s poet.’ Root talks little 


about “adventuring,” and in fact almost en- 


tirely lacks the spirit or talk of conventional 
vagabondage and protest. Yet his flaming 
spiritual intensity imparfs to his verse a 
strength that is all the more remarkable when 
compared with the strength of poets who feel, 
like MacDonald, the call of the wild and the 
immense physical urge of life. 

From these vigorous and intense young men 
one turns to the quieter haunts of women 
poets. The Answering Voice (Macmillan. 
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$1.50) contains one hundred love lyrics, by 
women, selected by one who is herself a fairly 
well-known poetess, Sara Teasdale. Songs in 
the Sun, by Caroline Hazard (Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $2.25), is distinctive, not only for the 
poems, but for the author’s own choice colored 
illustrations. Poems and illustrations are alike 
delicate and beautiful glimpses of nature in 
southern Rhode Island and in Southern Cali- 
fornia, chiefly of flowers. Sonnets for Petrova, 
and Other Poems, by Edith Burrows (Four 
Seas Co. $2.00), in its first six poems sings 
the praises of the distinguished actress and 
writer, Olga Petrova. Other poems are in- 
spired by various stage celebrities as Mrs. 
Fiske, Sarah Bernhardt, Charles Rann, Ken- 
nedy, and Paylova. The closing section’ con- 
sists of Songs of Friendship. 


Notable Fiction 

The Tavern Knight, by Rafael Sabatini 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). This is one of a 
group of Mr. Sabatini’s early novels, which he 
says himself he’ was reluctant to republish. 
That it was not written from that richness of 
historical scholarship evinced in his later books 
the reader will perceive, but it is an interest- 
ing romance of a roistering follower of King 
Charles, ever ready to draw a sword against 
his enemies under Cromwell. The drawing of 
the historical background is very sketchy, but 
the story has all the thrilling adventures we 
associate with Sabatini’s name. 

Pok O’Moonshine, by Albert Frederick Wil- 
son (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). Pok O’Moonshine 
is the story of Christopher Copperstone, one of 
New York’s Bohemians, who is summoned by 
his determined Aunt Emily back to his home in 
Vermont. Here he proceeds to fall in love with 
Daphne, the rector’s daughter, just as his aunt 
schemed he should. There is little of plot or 
action in the book. The author writes with a 
certain amount of humor and beauty, dallying 
in an attractively whimsical manner with words 
and ideas and producing one outstanding, dis- 
tinctive character in Aunt Emily, a real New 
Englander. 

Giants in the Harth, by O. BH. Rélvaag (Har- 
per. $2.50). Professor Rélvaag, the author 
of this saga of the American Northwest, was 
a fisherman in Norway who, since settling in 
America, has acquired an education and now 
teaches in St. Olaf College in Minnesota. His 
book, written first in Norwegian, and then 
translated into Hnglish by himself, deals with 
a lonely immigrant community on tbe vast 
waste of the prairies where life was an un- 
ending struggle for the pioneer farmers, and a 
strain that crushed and often broke their 
women. It is a fine interpretation of a simple 
primitive people living close to the soil, and of 
an epoch not remote but which the quick strides 
of civilization have already left far behind. 

Martin’s Adventure, by Cynthia Asquith 
(Scribners. $1.75). A book for boys and 
girls by the author of The Child at Home, and 
the editor of The Flying Carpet, one of the 
most notable of last year’s Christmas collec- 
tions. There is an alluring touch of knight- 
hood in the shields and lances on the “jacket” 
preparing one for the stirring adventures of 
a young crusader who saves his mother and 
sister from various dangers and has many other 
experiences narrated in a way to hold youth- 
ful interest to the end. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
Boston or Chicago. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for the Church 


ESTOW upon thy Church a more imperious respon- 

siveness to duty, a swifter compassion with suffering, 
and an utter loyaity to the will of God. Put upon her 
lips the ancient Gospel of her Lord. Help her to pro- 
claim boldly the coming of the Kingdom of God and the 
doom of all that resist it... . Bid her cease from seek- 
ing her own life lest she lose it. Make her valiant to 
give up her life to humanity, that like her crucified Lord 
she may mount by the path of the Cross to a higher 
glory. Amen. 


Concerning a Prayer 


N calling attention to the above prayer by the late 

Walter Rauschenbusch, Dr. C. DeW. Brower of Palm 
City, Florida, says: 

“Read at morning devotions, the question was asked 
whether our church and other churches in general were 
at all carrying out such high terms in their teaching and 
life. At first thought, the call of the prayer seems ex- 
travagant compared with the ordinary ongoings of a 
church. Is our particular church or its neighbor giving 
up its life to humanity, and like her crucified Lord mount- 
ing by the path of the Cross to a higher glory? 

“Ts the prayer somewhat hysterical, or, if one prefer, 
a mystical expression of high ideals, hardly practical? 
This can be said: There is self-sacrificing giving on the 
part of many members. There is self-denying service in 
many forms of which the church has no record. No one 
knows what the raising of the budget, the meeting of the 
apportionment, may mean to some family or individual. 
There is no radio to make public the earnest prayers of 
some members of a church. The faith of a church does 
issue in work, or that church never would continue. But 
after we have said all the good, true things about our 
fidelity, does not the prayer bring a rebuke, or make us 
uneasy ? 

“Our Church Extension Boards have a deficit of 
$77,000, and our foreign work keeps facing retrenchment. 
Our Year-Book reports 113,035 absent members. With 
4,803 churches reporting, we find benevolences of $4,618,- 
660; and with 4,648 churches reporting, we find home ex- 
penses of $22,104,535. There are social moral unre- 


straints and anarchist bombs, and the question persists, 
Would these conditions be what they are if the appeal 
of high heaven as voiced in the Rauschenbusch prayer 
had been taken seriously ? 

“We do not feel like rejecting the prayer. It seems 
to be emphatically Christian. Shall we continue to give 
it honest place, or ‘reverently lay it aside as a tradition 
once useful,’ with the assumption that if we lower our 
beliefs and standards we shall find our churches filled 
with men, golf links deserted Sunday mornings, and our 
churches so mounting to higher glory? Let us reread the 
prayer. By our willing consecration and the power of the 
Holy Spirit the coming weeks may still see it richly 
answered.” 


“The Knock-Out’s the Thing”’ 


HE Editor of The Reformed Church Messenger (Phil- 

adelphia) in his issue of August 18 recording “gen- 

eral concurrence” with The Congregationalist’s recent 
editorial, The Knock-Out’s the Thing, adds: 

We live in a city in which apparently “almost any- 
thing goes, these days,” and so we are treated weekly to 
exhibitions of prize fighting on a vacant lot at the rear 
of the editor’s home. Some folks to whom we reported 
this were not ready to believe that such exhibitions could 
be staged in the heart of the best residential sections of 
an American city, but as a matter of fact crowds of men 
and, alas, of women, come from all over the community, 
including not a few of the hoodlums of the city. Nothing 
is more evident than the popularity of the knock-out; 
unless there are knockdowns and knock-outs, the crowd 
soon loses interest. The fiercer the fighting, the better 
they are pleased. There may be an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of persons paying big money to see scientific boxing, 
but it is the sight of blood and grueling punishment that 
causes the crowd to yell—usually for more blood! 


Improving Business Tactics 
| Ea recent years enterprising commercial firms have 
sought to build up the ground work for a steady 
market and general good will between customers and 
merchants, rather than simply to make a single sale of 
some particular goods. Business hag discovered the ul- 
timate economy of reliability and of the well-advertised 
goods which are sold by firms doing business in a thor- 
oughly legitimate way. The Better Business Bureau of 
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New York City, for example, was created by the will of 
the merchants themselves. During 1926 sixty per cent 
of the claims brought to their attention were classified 
as inaccurate advertising or objectionable methods of 
selling. Most of these were satisfactorily settled by the 
bureau. The bureau also found the newspapers willing 
to co-operate to eliminate undesirable advertising “copy,” 
and in some cases they furnished incriminating evidence 
for the use of the bureau in prosecuting. Business: has 
thus made rapid strides from the former practices of 
corrupt competition. Reliability is one of the strongest 
points in modern advertising. These commercial inter- 
ests are to be highly commended for initiating of their 
own free will movements tending to improve the practices 
in the business world. 


The Demand for Humane Trapping Methods 


eae president of the Anti-Steel Trap League, Lieut.- | 
C 


ommander Edward Breck, is leading a movement 
to secure public observance of more humane methods for 
trapping animals. He also deplores the custom of wear- 
ing furs during the summer. Fur-bearing animals have 
been preyed upon to such a ruthless extent as to be in 
danger of having their kind nearly exterminated. There 
is no attempt to deny the human need for the fur and the 
meat to be secured from these wild animals. The move- 
ment is for the purpose of securing, by law or by the 
force of public opinion, the use of traps which will not 
inflict upon the animals needless suffering. Since there 
have now been perfected devices which will as efficiently 
catch the game without submitting it to the most in- 
tense suffering, sometimes for long hours in bitter-cold 
weather, all who are interested in our wild life ought to 
support this movement for humane treatment. 


Back to the Religious Press 


E commend to the serious attention of our readers 

' Mr. Wooster’s article in this issue on the new com- 
bination of religious periodicals for advertising purposes, 
which will be known as the Associated Religious Pub- 
lications. The Congregationalist is a member of the 
group and has assisted in its organization. I¢ includes 
such important weekly periodicals as the Christian Herald, 
the Christian Century, the Christian Endeavor World, the 
Christian Leader, the Herald of Gospel Liberty, Presby- 
terian Banner, Watchman-Examiner, the New Outlook 
of Toronto, and many others, making a total of forty- 
two. The combined circulation is over 1,200,000. A simi- 
lar monthly list has over 745,000 circulation. Many 
denominations are represented, and readers all over the 
United States and Canada. 

Several significant facts should be noted. In the 
early days of American journalism religious periodicals 
did effective pioneer service in the field of national ad- 
vertising. The development of the popular magazines 
of extensive national circulation and vast financial re- 
sources forced a swing of advertising patronage to their 
pages and away from the religious press, largely on the 
ground that religious periodicals have relatively small 
circulation. It involved much more bother and cost to 
send an advertisement to a million readers of many 
different religious periodicals than was involved in send- 
ing it to a million readers of one single popular maga- 
zine. The popular magazine got the business. The fact 
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that the religious journal reached a more select con- 
stituency and had its intimate place in the home, where 
its pages received at least as serious attention as a 
magazine overloaded with advertising would be likely to 
receive, was disregarded. 

Now we see indications that the pendulum is swing- 
ing back. A more certain approach to the substantial 
people of the churches and their homes is needed by 
national advertisers. Some of them say so. Meantime, 
the publishers and advertising representatives of religious 
periodicals are getting together, and through a simple, 
businesslike plan of co-operation an advertiser may give 
one order, one piece of copy, and pay with one check . 
for an advertisement which will be published for him in 
all of the periodicals in the combination. 

We hope our readers who are interested in national 
advertising will pass the word along, and do what they 
can to encourage patronage of the religious press under 
the new plan of the Associated Religious Publications. 
It looks to us like sound business policy, and it will 
give to periodicals whose financing is difficult and bur- 
densome welcome financial income, and increased useful- 
ness, if the business comes. 

Further information, including rate cards, may be 
obtained from our Advertising Department or from the 
secretary-treasurer of the Associated Religious Publica- 
tions, Mr. William H. Wooster, 158 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Mr. Wooster is associated with the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, and as the faithful secretary-treasurer 
of the Religious Press Department of the International 
Advertising Association, he has been largely instru- 
mental in organizing the new advertising combination. 
His fidelity and hard work for the religious press have 
served us well. 


Three Letters—and a Closing Word 


SINGLE mail, almost immediately following the exe- 
cution of Sacco and Vanzetti, has brought to us three 
letters which are probably typical of most that we would 
receive, were every reader of The Congregationalist to 
express himself regarding the tragic case, or regarding 
our own reference to it. 
The first of these is a letter marked “personal,” from 
a Cambridge layman, very roundly abusing the Editor 
for presuming to join, by request, a few men of eminent 
Christian standing in a last-hour appeal to Governor 
Fuller, in view of all the circumstances, to commute the 
sentence of the condemned men to life imprisonment. 
As one might expect in a letter of personal intolerance, 
the writer of it attributed to the Editor in this action 
unworthy sentiments and motives. The second letter was 
from a woman who bears a name notable and honored 
among Congregationalists, who, remarking that from 
time to time there come tests of the spiritual life of the 
world, said she had been looking over the back numbers 
of The Congregationalist to see how, in relatien to this 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, we Congregationalists had met this 
test. Searching through twenty numbers she had found 
only two editorial references, with no other discussion . 
or comment. The third letter, from a minister of Greater 
Boston, in expressing gratitude for our editorial, Judi- 
cious Action and Legal Indiscretion, goes on to discuss the 
question of capital punishment, and for this reason we 
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_ give it space in the correspondence columns of this issue. 

With this comment, and the reference of our Western 
Editor, whose viewpoint differs considerably from our 
own, it seems to us that discussion of the case, so far as 
The Congregationalist is concerned, might well be brought 
to a close. We have little sympathy with the widespread 
tendency to make heroes and martyrs out of two men, 


who, whether they were innocent or guilty of the crime 


for which they were executed, were avowed enemies of 
the State, and were armed when arrested. In urging the 
last and most scrupulous step in maintaining the stain- 
less integrity of the process of the courts—an integrity 
stained in our judgment by the acknowledgment of “a 
grave breach of official decorum”’—we have never for- 
gotten certain adverse aspects of the case so far ag the 
condemned men were concerned. Apart from our zeal 
for the stainless integrity of justice, our plea for legal 
reconsideration of this case, and later for the commuta- 
tion of sentence, was occasioned by a strong feeling that 


to send the prisoners to their death, considering all the * 


circumstances involved, would be to surround them with 
a halo of heroism and martyrdom, to which, even sup- 
posing their innocence, they did not seem entitled more 
than any men who might be the victims of a possible 
miscarriage of justice. 

That this has been the issue of the execution seems 
now unquestionable. The effects of the case have been 
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by no means ended with their death. The note of martyr- 
dom will persist for years, and even among fair-minded 
people, especially in other lands and in years to come, 
the opinion of the Advisory Committee that Judge Thayer 
was guilty of “a grave breach of official decorum” will 
be apt to outweigh the larger opinion of the same Com- 
mittee that, despite this “grave breach,” the condemned 
men had had a fair and impartial trial and were actually 
guilty. With his strong personal convictions on these 
points confirmed by the Advisory Committee it would 
have been difficult for Governor Fuller to have acted 
other than he did. The villification to which he has been 
subjected by violent and unrestrained radicals, whose 
utterances could not by any manner of means have helped 
the cause of the prisoners, has been shameful, The 
Governor undoubtedly acted from honest motives. We 
say this after just having read the record of Lincoln in 
various cases that came before him for clemency and 
with a strong conviction that Lincoln, with his high 
qualities of spiritual imagination, in addition to his 
honesty, would have made a different disposition of this 
case. That, however, is a debatable question, but one 
with which consideration of the case may fittingly be 
brought to a close. Already men of legal eminence in 
Massachusetts are suggesting that there are lessons aris- 
ing out of the case from which improvement in legal 
procedure may be derived for the future. 


The United States, Limited 


Re-Forging America, with Lothrop Stoddard as Blacksmith* 


LACK, in Mr. Stoddard’s estimation, is so essentially 

the color marking inferiority, that we suppose we 
should apologize for referring to him, even symbolically, 
‘as a blacksmith. Let the symbolism of his own title be 
our plea of justification. 

We are aware, of course, that Mr. Stoddard would re- 
pudiate this suggestion of his bias against the black race 
as inferior. He is careful again and again to point out 
that what he is concerned with is difference—difference 
of a sort that may become menacing if it is not frankly 
recognized and established as a mutually protecting 
barrier along the whole line of civilization. Mr. Stoddard 
would claim, in fact, that he is really deeply concerned 
about justice for the Negro—spelled, in his case, with a 
gmall n. There are pages in which, if they were taken 
apart from the rest of his book, he would seem to become 
almost maudlin on the subject. But nobody will be 
deceived in the matter, except those who wish to be de- 
ceived. It is inferiority that is constantly and persist- 
ently in the background and foreground of Mr. Stoddard’s 
mind in all that he writes concerning the black race, or 
races, and, in fact, concerning all who do not exemplify 
those Nordic qualities of color and character symbolized 
by his own superiority complex. 

The United States of Mr. Stoddard’s ideal conception 
constitute an America very strictly and carefully limited. 
There is in his pages no spread-eagleism, either glorious 
or inglorious; no great conception of ideals and principles 
that might conceivably be of significance for all nations 


*Re-Forging America: The Story of Our Nationhood, by 
Lothrop Stoddard (Scribners. $3.00). 


and peoples; no thought of America as a Zion, whose 
righteousness should go forth ag brightness and whose 
salvation as a lamp that burneth. Perhaps it is just as 
well that a portion of this glorious idealism should stand 
in eclipse until in some measure the lagging elements in 
America have caught up with the procession. But the 
America of Mr. Stoddard’s conception—the United States, 
Limited—is so decidedly a different thing that one is at 
first somewhat shocked by the comparison. One admits 
the sad and strange aspects of the America that we know 
—the difficulties and problems, the tragedies and perils; 
but neither is this other America particularly attractive 
to those who have in them a sense of spiritual adventure, 
to say nothing of any possible idea of world unity, or a 
thought of the progress of mankind as distinguished from 
that of a select portion of it. The America of Mr. Stod- 
dard is an America rather questionably concerned about 
saving its own soul while the rest of the world goes to 
the devil—a process that individually and historically has 
never been very effectual in accomplishing salvation, even 
of those who have sought it. It is the America of a 
fond mother deeply concerned lest her spoiled child play 
with the boys of the neighborhood, whose “little Willie” 
not infrequently turns out the worst cad and the most 
unmitigated snob and rascal of the whole group. 

The tragedy of it all is that what Mr. Stoddard has 
to say is at least more than half true, and that he brings 
to his study large knowledge and outlook, and an array 
of facts that will make his book surprising, and almost 
revolutionizing, for many readers. If Mr. Stoddard’s 
insight were at all equal to his outlook, or if his spiritual 
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courage matched his dogmatism and his Nordic daring, 
he would be in many ways the most valuable prophet of 
his day. 

As it is, he has stated and analysed the social and 
immigrational problems of America, with their social 
implications, with rare skill. Even if one might not 
agree with that analysis in every particular, one must 
recognize the challenging aspect of Mr, Stoddard’s state- 
ment and the value of his contribution. In general there 
is a tendency to.set an ideal America of the past over 
against the nondescript and conglomerate America of the 
present. But, writing at the moment on the shores of 
Quincey Bay, almost a stone’s throw from the Merry- 
mount, where Morton and his associates held their revels 
and orgies in the very day of the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
one is reminded that the trail of “undesirables” led to 
America early, and that the essential problems of the 


modern day began in the beginning of colonization. It . 


is the failure to solve these problems in the past that 


underlies much of the failure to solve them today, though ° 


one must agree almost entirely with Mr. Stoddard’s 
denunciation of a policy of immigration, left in the 
critical years, not only without guidance or control, but 
turned over to the domination of utterly selfish and ma- 
terial interests that brought people in hordes to this 
country with no other concern for them except their ex- 
ploitation and without the slightest consideration of the 
effect either upon them or upon the society to which they 
came. 

It is not necessary to share Mr. Stoddard’s manifest 
contempt for these peoples as “the scum of Europe” to 
approve the soundness of his denunciation of an immigra- 
tion policy—or lack of policy—that was little more than 
greedy materialism run wild. This does not, however, 
alter the fact that for thousands, even of these selfishly- 
exploited immigrants, America was a real land of oppor- 
tunity, and that thousands of them have made good. Nor 
does it alter the fact that, even with all the difficulties 
and excesses of this immigration, there might have been a 
different story if the people of Mr. Stoddard’s ideal 
America had met the situation in the Christlike spirit of 
helpfulness, and not with the spirit of unbrotherliness 
and superiority. Nor does it alter the fact that the high- 
class superiority and selfishness of Mr. Stoddard’s outlook 
and racial philosophy are destined to prove as futile and 
dangerous as the low-class selfishness of crude material 
and industrial interests. 

In his statement of the problem Mr. Stoddard, except 
for his intense expression of racial prejudices, is a great 
success; in his contribution to its solution he is both 
from the spiritual and social points of view a profound 
failure. We hope to make this plain by further analysis 
of Mr. Stoddard’s proposed solutions of our social and 
racial problems at the very points in which his solutions 
are offered with the utmost confidence and dogmatism. 
Meanwhile, we are content to turn from Mr. Stoddard’s 
elaborate study to an unpretentious paper-covered pam- 
phlet which, coming out of our own Congregational fel- 
lowship, illustrates what seems to us the higher and 
better way—the way along which alone ultimate solution 
of social and racial problems seems likely, and a way 
in which so many footprints of Christian-spirited fellow- 
Congregationalists are found, that it makes us proud to 
be of their company. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., there is a school-teacher, who is 
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a member of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, and who has been president of the Brooklyn Con- 
gregational Club. For thirty years he has been serving as 
a teacher in two of the great high schools of Brooklyn. 
During these years he has had close relations with tens 
of thousands of boys and girls of foreign extraction. This 
teacher, Prof. Charles 8. Hartwell, is the son of a mis- 
sionary. He has said that he would rather be the son of 
a missionary than the son of a millionaire. At any rate 
his father, a graduate of Amherst, went with his mother 
to China in 1852. Except for three brief visits to 
America, his father and mother lived the Christian life, 
pursuing the way of Christian service, in China, until his 
mother died in 1883 and his father in 1905, sixth in 


‘seniority of over twenty-six hundred missionaries in that 


’ 


land. ‘“No honors came to my father in America,” says 
Professor Hartwell, “but his memory is still revered by 
the Chinese who knew him, both as a preacher and as a 
teacher.” . 

It was Professor Hartwell’s desire to follow his father’s 
footsteps in China, but it was not to be. However, in 
three years in government service at Foochow, he caught 
something of his father’s spirit, and it is this spirit which 
he has sought to apply, until his recent retirement, in his 
thirty years as a high-school teacher of English, among 
pupils who have been nearly all foreigners, mostly Eu- 
ropean Jews, whose parents in many instances were born 
across the Atlantic and spoke no English. 

Here, it would seem, was a fine field for the testing 
out of ideals. If Charles S. Hartwell had been imbued 
with Lothrop Stoddard’s racial prejudices he could not 
but have treated these pupils with ill-concealed superi- 
ority and disdain. Were not many of them the children 
of those whom Mr. Stoddard calls, by quotation, “the 
scum of Europe”? But Charles 8. Hartwell met these 
pupils in the spirit of Christ—not, let it be said, in the 
spirit of a proselyting and formal-minded “Christian,” 
but in the Christly spirit of genuine brotherliness, ex- 
pressing itself in the passion to understand and help the 
people of his immigrant environment. 

The pamphlet to which we refer, A Schoolmaster’s 
Letter (M. Isaacson & Sons, 510 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), tells something of the practical faith and methods 
of this wise schoolmaster. It consists of sixty letters for 
his former pupils, printed on Sundays, since early in 
1926, in the Brooklyn Eagle. The letters in themselves 
are remarkable, but what is more remarkable is the spirit 
that breathes through them, and the glimpses of a teach- 
er’s contacts and record. 

Admitting that the problems which Mr. Stoddard dis- 
cusses are acute, possibly appalling, is the way of hope 
in a cultured Nordic supremacy, defending and main- 
taining itself by constant propaganda of superiority and 
prejudice? Or is it in the preaching and practice of 
mutual love and understanding, of tolerance and help- 
fulness and sympathy? If the spirit of Charles S. Hart- 
well dies out in America, what in America would be 
worth saving? And if the spirit of Charles 8S. Hartwell 
were manifest in every professed Christian, and in every 
professed man of intelligence and culture, who finds him- 
self in a similar situation of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity, would problems, even such as we are facing in 
America, fail to succumb to these forces of magnanimity, 
intelligence and good will? 
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From Our Western Editor 


The Announcement of President Coolidge 


HEN President Coolidge broke the silence concern- 

ing a third term in the presidency, he “started some- 
thing” in this section of the country. It was generally 
recognized, even in the agricultural districts of the West, 
that the President could be nominated and re-elected if 
he chose to use the power of his great office for that 
purpose. In general, our people believe that Mr. Coolidge 
has made a good President, but when it seemed that he 
might seek re-election, a good many people were dis- 
appointed. They do not wish to see the third-term tradi- 
tion lost. 

Most of the newspapers of the West hold that the 
President is sincere in his announcement and does not 
intend to be a candidate. A few indicate that they be- 
lieve that the demand of the Republican machine will 
be so insistent that Mr. Coolidge will finally accept the 
nomination. If that should occur, most of our people 
believe that he can be elected. The announcement of 
the President has greatly increased his prestige in the 
West. If he adheres strictly to the announcement as 
a refusal to run again, he will go out of office one of 
the most highly esteemed of our retiring Presidents. 

Careful reading of the newspapers of the leading 
cities of the section from Illinois to the Coast indicates 
that Secretary Hoover and Ex-Governor Lowden are 
“favorite sons” for the nomination. Hoover stands well, 
both on account of the relief work of the war, which 
he did so quietly and so effectively, and on account of 
his constructive policy as a member of the President’s 
cabinet. The West will find it easy to accept either 
Hooyer or Lowden. Longworth they regard as an old- 
line politician, a wet, whose traditions and relationships 
make him unacceptable to the West. So far as the 
Democratic Party is concerned, it does not seem that 
the announcement of Mr. Coolidge has changed matters 
concerning the nomination of “Al” Smith. There are 
indications that if the Democrats should nominate the 
New York governor there will be a recrudescence of the 
Ku Klux Klan in some sections of the West. So far 
as I have been able to get an expression of Democratic 
opinion in the West, Senator Glass of Virginia would 
be a much more acceptable candidate than Governor 
Smith. Knowing the South as I do, I cannot believe 
that Southern Democrats will ever generously support 
Mr. Smith. He will find bitter opposition, both on ac- 
count of his religion and his wetness. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 


The rank and file of the people of the West refused 
to become excited about the Sacco case. They were will- 
ing to trust Governor Fuller, his special committee, and 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. They took the 
ground that even if these two men did not get a fair 
trial in the first place, the review of the case by such 
impartial men settled the matter. The violence of some 
of those who sympathized with the convicted men made 
a very bad impression hereabouts. People are saying 
that if the two men were at all like some of their 
friends, who in their rage attempted to kill innocent 
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people and Jed in riots in this country and abroad, that 
they probably received their just punishment. 

The Chicago Evening Post, one of the most progres- 
sive papers of the West, states our case as follows: 
“President Coolidge wrote: ‘Have faith in Massachu- 


setts.” To have faith in Massachusetts means to have 
faith in the courts of Massachusetts. We have such 
faith. 


“The province of the courts is to save as well as to 
punish. Judges are as human as other men. There has 
been no persecution of the two men condemned to die 
in Massachusetts. They not only have been given every 
legal consideration, but every consideration dictated by 
the desire of the American conscience, that they should 
not suffer through a miscarriage of justice. 

“The efforts of communist sympathizers, aided by 
the emotionalism of the mentally unbalanced, have been 
directed, not alone to save the condemned, but to un- 
dermine the American judicial system. The judges have 
stood firm. If a court is a coward, America is a coward. 

“Senator William E. Borah in this case of high mo- 
ment is right. He sent Jane Addams, at Bar Harbor, 
Me., this message: ‘It would be a national humiliation, 
a shameless, cowardly compromise of national courage, 
to pay the slightest attention to foreign protests or mob 
protests at home against the Sacco-Vanzetti execution.’ 

“Tf justice fails everything fails.” 

The labor unions of the West took very little part 
in the agitation for saving these men. The case was 
badly handled from the beginning by the state forces, 
and the long delays were bad for the convicted ones and 
for the government handling the case; it should have 
been settled long ago. When so much stir is made over 
men convicted of crime, especially when that crime is 
murder, we wonder whether it wouldn’t be well to ask: 
What about sympathy for the victims of the criminals? 
This phase of the matter is generally overlooked. 


The Automobile a Deadly Weapon 


Automobiles killed twice as many people in the 
Chicago district during the first six months of this year 
as were killed by guns, daggers, and poison combined. 
The number in Cook County in the half year was 457, 
while the number of homicides by other instruments was 
223. During the half year 151 were killed by shooting, 
and the deaths from alcoholism registered by the coroner 
were 164. 

Some states in this section have raised the speed 
limit to forty miles, and Michigan has removed all limits, 
it is reported, and has placed the entire responsibility 
upon “safe driving.” This changes the experience one 
has with the motorcycle cop. When the latter rides 
alongside a Michigan automobilist, he doesn’t ask with 
various expressions not found in the prayer book, “Why 
the hurry?” He simply says, “Pull over to the side.” 
He gets down and looks at the brakes of the automobile 
If they are in good condition he remarks, 
“You are a good stopper—drive on.” I imagine that the 
Michigan people have begun on the right line. At least 
they have removed from the automobilist the temptation 


in question. 


to lie. 
(Continued on page 319) 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“We shall hope to come to an era of physical, moral, 
and political peace in accord with the plan of the Great 
Physician.”—Oalvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States, Honorary Moderator of the Congregational Na- 
tional Council. 


Basic Questions 
Frankly Faced 


QOME soul-searching questions have been raised by 

Ralph R. Keithahn of the American Mission, Mana- 
madura, South India, regarding missionary work in that 
country. And the reason given for presenting these prob- 
lems is expressed in three sentences by Mr. Keithahn. 
“I feel that I am but your representative on the field. 
This is your work. You must know the problems as well 
as the usually portrayed bright side.” 

Briefly, these are some of the issues raised: The prob- 
lem of the growth of scientific knowledge which the mis- 
Sionary fases. Too much work is often based on a hit- 
and-miss system, preaching in a village once, and passing 
out a few Gospels to the literate, and then not returning 
for months. The question of education: Ought the mis- 
sionary, because of government co-operation, to fit into an 
inadequate system of religious education? . . . The prob- 
lem of the relationship of Christianity to other religions 
is another factor in the discussion. 
are endeavoring to study the Indian religions and ear- 
nestly trying to understand them and the relationship 
of Christianity to them. Yet there still remains some 
of the feeling that Christianity is the only religion that 
should be considered at all. “I am not sure but that 
a Hindu, a Buddhist, or a Mohammedan can follow in the 
footsteps of Jesus as well as a Christian. In fact, some 
are more loyal to the ‘Master’ than many Christians 
are. ... I am certain that India needs Jesus’ leader- 
ships. Indiasis turning to’ Jesus: -.?°-But Mr. 
Keithahn raises the question of whether India is able to 
turn to a Western system of Christianity which often 
beclouds the issue and hides the real fact of Christianity 
—Jesus. 


More of the 
Same Kind 


HEN there is still the problem of caste. It is still 

present in the Indian Church. The Catholics seem 
to have been more successful in its elimination than have 
the Protestants. “Yet, in Jesus, there must be no dark, 
no light, no Brahmin, no Parsee, no outcaste! All are 
one in him! And until that is true we will not have be- 
come true brothers of Jesus.” 

The problem of Indian leadership is one of the largest 
the young missionary has to face. The time is coming 
when Indians must take charge of, and guide, all Chris- 
tian work in India. Back of all this lies the race prob- 


Most missionaries - 


lem. In reference to that, Mr. Keithahn says: “You are 
fighting it at home. The world is full of it. We will 
never bring Jesus, the man of love, to India, if we scorn 
her people. We need more missionaries in these days; we 
need better missionaries. Back of that we need an m- 
telligent supporting Church. There is greater need of 


it today than ever, though in different fields than of, old. 


You may say that the Indian Church will soon be ready 
to carry on its work alone. It does not feel so. More 
than ever it is asking for helpers from the West. But 
a new kind of help is needed—the help of a brother! I 
feel more than ever that India has a contribution to 
make to the best religion in the world. The missionary 
must help the Indian work out that contribution... . 
Certainly India will help along mystical lines in religion 
where many a Westerner is searching diligently today. 
Not until we are ready to receive, as well as to give, can 
we do most for India.” 


Carpenter’s Strike 
Caused by Idol Threat 


AYS American Board representative Clarence E. 
Wolsted of Urudikottai, concerning building opera- 
tions which he is conducting: “The carpenter who agreed 
to finish the work within fifteen days’ time came to 
me and said that he dreamt a dream that Karuppan- 
asamy, who is located very near our site, came to him 
with a sword in the night and said that he would kill 
him and his family by the sword if he builds up the 
building for us. And so he refused.” Karuppanasamy 
is an ugly idol mounted on a rearing horse, and is feared 
greatly by the native Indians. Such an item as this in 
modern missionary correspondence jars us out of our 
complacent and easy assumption that the hold of ancient 
superstition is broken in the new East. Carpenters are 
not the only folk, even in India, who are ordering their 
lives in the fear of idols. We may have a bit of sympathy 
too for a missionary builder who has to fight a god as 
well as plumbers and plasterers in order to get his plant 
in shape... .” 

The same missionary, Mr. Wolsted, speaks of a move- 
ment among high-caste Hindus toward Christianity. Not 
long ago a Hindu officer attended the Christian service on 
Sunday in Swaganga; and a Brahmin borrowed Mr. 
Wolsted’s slides on the Life of Jesus to show in his home 
to his family and friends. The Christ of the India Road 
marches on. 


Discussion Materials 
Effectively Used 


OME of the most effective young people’s work in the 
country is being done in small parishes in home mis- 
sionary territory. In Montana and South Dakota small 
societies make written preparation for the Sunday eve- 
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ning meeting. In Arizona and New Mexico clubs and 
societies are studying, in the light of Christian teaching, 
the most perplexing problems of adolescent life. In 
Minnesota a group of boys has worked out its own code 
of morals—a code which challenges the full resources of 
body and mind. There is a heartening vitality in our 
young people’s work all through the land, because local 
groups are building their own programs in the light of 
their most pressing needs. The discussion materials, the 
bulletin service, and the program suggestions furnished 
by the Education Society make available the experiences 
of these groups and provide fresh ideas for progressive 
work. 


From the Ministerial 
Boards’ Mail Bag 


HERE are things in the mail from annuitants and 
recipients of Board grants that cannot, for obvious 
reasons, be published. Now and then come paragraphs 
like the four following which, to the discerning, tell a 
beautiful story of fellowship and co-operation: 

“The check for $125, the first installment of my annu- 
ity, is at hand. I cannot well express my full appreciation 
of the way this thing has worked out. I have never had 
such a feeling of contentment and satisfaction as I have 
had the past several years in the consciousness that this 
fund was going to meet our possible future need. I had 
never carried much insurance, and had always feared 
leaving my family before they were able to care for them- 
selves, and this fund has been of untold comfort to me. 
Now the sky looks bright.” 

“This annuity places me, at age sixty-eight, in com- 
paratively easy circumstances, and I am thankful that 
I was led to apply for membership in the fund.” 

“The check came two days before my seventieth birth- 
day ; we did not look for it for a few days yet, and it was 
a very pleasant surprise—a birthday gift of wonderful 
value. We feel that, of all our financial ventures of 
fifty years, the wisest and best was the Annuity Fund.” 

“I am very glad of this annuity pension, as the last 
year was a difficult one and put me in debt considerably. 
My wife died last August, after some months of illness 
at home and in the hospital. I am so thankful that I 
had her for over thirty-five years in dear and blessed com- 
panionship. I wish to thank you and through you the 
friends who have in charge this wonderfully helpful An- 
nuity Fund. I hope ministers will not neglect to go into 
this when in their early ministry, for it will be of very 
great help in their lives.” 


Building Society Annual 
Challenges Imagination 

UIETLY and steadily the Church Building Society 
Q goes on with its historic work of helping to house 
adequately the Congregational people of newly formed 
communities and areas of special need. It takes more 
than the usual amount of imagination to envisage what 
is included in the mere statement that occurs in a table 
on page twenty-two of the Society Annual recently pub- 
lished: “Churches aided, 5,878; amount of aid, $9,596,- 
967.34; aid repaid, 1,840; parsonages aided, 1,632 ; 
amount of aid, $1,158,660.10; aid repaid, 1,297.” While 
this statement is in the nature of a summary of what 
the Congregational folk have done through this society 
since 1853, there are other statements in the Annual 
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which bear more directly on the work done in recent 
months. The numerous illustrations included show that 
in the matter of church architecture there is much cred- 
itable work being done, although candor would compel 
the admission that the Society is not always able to per- 
suade worthy groups of Christian people that good taste 
is in the vicinity of godliness just as much ag cleanliness. 
The little booklet which can be had on request from the 
Building Society is worthy of careful study by those 
who are in any way connected with the problems of 
church and parsonage erection; likewise by those who 
want to know what is being done with their money given 
for this purpose from year to year and intended to pro- 
mote the deepest interests of the Kingdom. 


Turkish Government Commends 
Up from Slavery 


Rea T mention was made in this department of the 

translation into Turkish of Booker T. Washington’s 
Up from Slavery. Now comes word of a notice posted 
in all schools in Turkey, by order of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, concerning this book which is printed by the Inter- 
national College: “Lishé Pertey Hannum, who is a 
teacher at Smyrna, hoping to give a moral and educa- 
tional manual to the Turkish youth, translated the biog- 
raphy of Booker T. Washington, which has been printed 
at the Educational Library, Bab Ali Thoroughfare, Con- 
stantinople, and which has, on account of the nature of 
its contents, been approved as a good readable book for 
primary and preparatory schools. Please advise it to 
the school libraries and students.” 


Japan Regulates Religion; 
Popes at Premium 


4 Ps E Omi Mustard-Seed, a magazine published in the 

interest of the Omi Mission, an undenominational 
experiment in rural evangelization in Japan, finds sig- 
nificant, and not a little amusing, the efforts of the Jap- 
anese government to establish a special law to regulate 
religions. “The cause of the effort seems to be malprac- 
tice on the part of Buddhist priests and various upstart 
‘new’ religions which are, among the Buddhists and Shin- 
toists, remarkably similar to Western Christian Science, 
New Thought, and Theosophy. But the means suggested 
for controlling such spurious systems are sometimes 
startling, sometimes odd, and sometimes absurd! They 
want to dictate, for example, the inner policies and or- 
ganization of old, established religious bodies, so as to 
fit their own classifications. They announce that every 
denomination must have a virtual pope, and that his ap- 
pointment must be subject to approval of the proposed 
new department of religion! The solons who are devis- 
ing these regulations are mostly ignorant of existing 
world religions and blissfully unconcerned with facts 
and figures. They may make a flurry of trouble for the 
religious workers of these days; but apparently most. of 
it will fall upon their own Buddhism and Shinto. The 
chief blunder of the whole project is the assumption that 
political organizations can control religious faith. About 
thirty years ago the Japanese government attempted to 
promulgate a similar law, and failed. “We do not antici- 
pate success this time,” concludes the Mustard-Seed, then 
adding less optimistically, “but one can never tell; look 
at some of the vagaries that America is perpetrating 
these days in the name of religion!” 
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Dramatic Scenes in American Churches 


I. Peter Muhlenberg’s Sermon to the Virginia Revolutionists 


[Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of articles by F. Lauriston Bullard which 
we shall publish under the general title 
“Dramatic Scenes in American Churches.” 
Mr. Bullard is a well-known author and 
editor. In 1903 he received the degree of 
B.D., magna cum laude, from Yale Uni- 
versity. For ten years he was in the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches. Since 1907 he has been engaged 
in newspaper work, chiefly with the Boston 
“Herald.” He was its Sunday editor from 
1915 to 1919, and since that time has been its 
chief editorial writer. He is the author of 
several books, and was recently awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for the best newspaper edi- 
torial of the year.] 


HE church is rude, the service is simple, 

the congregation is made up of the hardy 
mountaineers of the frontier counties of 
Virginia. The quiet little cemetery which 
surrounds the building is filled with stern, 
excited men, some of whom have come many 
miles to hear their pastor deliver his fare- 
well sermon. One independent company of 
militia has marched thither in a body. Pa- 
triotic enthusiasm is at high tide. No won- 
der—armed men are gathering everywhere 
up and down the Shenandoah Valley, 
throughout Virginia, in all the Colonies, 
North and South. Men and women know 
full well that decisions are in the balance 
upon which depend the freedom and pros- 
perity of themselves and their children. 


His EARLY LIFE 

The pastor who this day is to part with 
them is John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, son 
of “Father” Muhlenberg, the founder of the 
Lutheran Church in America. He is only 
twenty-nine years of age, yet already a 
leader in the patriot cause. Dunmore County 
in Virginia had been one of the first boldly 
to declare its views upon the great questions 
of the day, appointing a Committee of 
Safety, giving itself an organization dis- 
tinct from that established by Colonial au- 
thority, planning thus in emergency to com- 
bat the royal power. At this meeting at 
Woodstock Muhlenberg had presided, and 
some of his clerical brethren had violently 
criticized his course. 

A few months later, although two regi- 
ments had been enough for the struggle with 
Lord Dunmore within the colony, a resolu- 
tion passed the House of Delegates to raise 
six more, and that body at once proceeded 
to the election of field officers. Muhlenberg 
was chosen colonel of the eighth regiment, 
the only civilian excepting Patrick Henry in 
the Virginia line to whom a regiment was as- 
signed; the others had served in the British 
Army or in the French and Indian War. At 
once he rode homeward to organize his com- 
mand, and upon at Woodstock he 
gave notice of his intention to quit the pulpit 
on the following Sunday. 

A splendid specimen of the athletic pastor 
he was. His boyhood had been passed at 
Trappe in Pennsylvania, where was situated 
the largest and most flourishing of the 
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Lutheran churches. For a time he had 
studied in Europe, but he resented the severe 
discipline of the university at Halle and was 
expelled when he avenged an insult by a 
blow. On the spur of the moment he en- 
listed in a regiment of dragoons. Home 
again, his father superintended his educa- 
tion, and he was ordained a minister of the 


PETER MUHLENBERG PREACHING AT 
WoopstTock, VA. 
“There's a time to pray and a time to 
fight!” he cried boldly on that memor- 
able Sunday in 1776, as he thrilled a tense 


audience of Virginians. This picture is 
from a painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in 1768. For 
Several years he served various churches. 
Germans had begun to migrate to Virginia, 
and the congregation at Woodstock asked 
“Father” Muhlenberg to permit his son to 
become their pastor. There were obstacles 
to overcome. Young Muhlenberg had been 
ordained in the German Lutheran order and 
the Church of England was established by 
law in Virginia. The Woodstock settlers had 
organized as members of the Swedish branch 
of the Lutheran Church, which differed from 
the German only in form. Their rector, 
however, could enforce the payment of tithes 
only if ordained by a bishop of the English 
Church, when he would come under the pro- 
vision of the law, although he might not be 
a member of the established Church. The son 
and the father conferred ; the young man re- 
signed and sailed for England; he was or- 
dained first as a deacon and then as a priest, 
and at least once he preached in the German 
Chapel in the Savoy before a large audience 
to whom a sermon by an American divine 
was a novelty. In a few months he was 
back in Philadelphia, whence he proceeded 
to his church in the Shenandoah Valley. 
He found the Germans of the Blue Ridge 
mountain region inclined to have little in- 
tercourse with their English neighbors, 
somewhat clannish in spirit, but very defer- 


ential to their superiors in intelligence and 
position. His personal qualities soon won 
their affection. The frontiersmen respected 
his skill with the rifle. Ere long he was on 
terms of intimacy with Washington and 
Patrick Henry. He knew their views upon 
the dispute with Hngland which was waxing 
more and more bitter. The news of the 
passage of the Boston Port Bill stirred the 
Virginians deeply. Muhlenberg became a ~ 
member of the House of Burgesses and a 
delegate to the State Convention. He warmly 
supported Henry in the great debate at 
Richmond, and it is said that the resolu- 
tion that the colony be put at once into a 
state of defense was carried by the,aid of 
the German delegates from the Valley. ' 


His GREAT CHALLENGE TO ACTION 

Many of these things are talked about by 
his people this day in mid-January, 1776. 
They had been proud of him as the son of 
“Mather” Muhlenberg; they are proud of 
him now that he is to enter upon the service 
of the state in the patriot cause. With rey- 
erence and admiration they watch him as he 
ascends the platform—tall, handsome, strong 
of face and rugged of frame, wearing the full 
uniform of a colonel in the Virginia line, and 
over it the pulpit gown which is the symbol 
of his calling. As a speaker he is plain, 
straightforward, well adapted to move such 
hearers as these. How intently they hang 
upon his utterance this day! He recites the 
tale of their wrongs and sufferings. He de- 
clares to them his faith in the sacred char- 
acter of the struggle for which he now leaves 
the altar he had vowed to serve. 

At the close he thrills his people with the 
challenge to action, a scene which more than 
one artist has painted. He says “there is 
a time for all things, a time to preach and a 
time to pray,’ but that those times have 
passed away, and in a voice that seems a 
trumpet blast in that small room he declares 
“there is a time to fight and that time has 
now come.” 

A few moments he waits in silence. Then 
he pronounces the benediction while the 
members of the congregation are so still they 
might hear the fall of a snowflake upon the 
stones without. Deliberately he puts off his 
gown, disclosing himself to them as a girded 
warrior ; he descends from the pulpit, strides 
to the door, orders the drummers to beat the 
eall for recruits, and enlists nearly three 
hundred men that day. Old men bring their 
sons to him, widows their boys, wives their 
husbands. Peter Muhlenberg wore the gown 
that day for the last time. He reeruited his 
regiment for several weeks, and on March 21 
with full ranks they tramped away. He was 
with Washington in several battles and at 
Valley Forge; his career became a part of 
the history of the country. 


OTHER GREAT SCENES 
Often it has been said that this dramatic 
scene is without a parallel in the history of 
the Revolution. But it has almost a paral- 
lel, at least, in a scene which occurred in 
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the Old South Church at Newburyport, Mass., 


under the pulpit of which lies the body of 
George Whitefield, the evangelist, the church 
of which Whittier wrote: 
Under the church of Federal Street, 
Under the tread of its Sabbath feet, 
Walled about by its basement stones, 
Lies the marvelous preacher’s bones. ° 
It is April 23, 1775, four days after 
Lexington and Concord. The pastor is the 
Rey. Jonathan Parsons. This Sabbath day 
he makes a stirring appeal for action, in- 
viting his hearers to form volunteer com- 
panies. Finally he summons those willing 
to be enrolled to walk out into the “broad 
aisle’ before the pulpit. First to come for- 
ward is Ezra Lunt, a member of a family 
which will supply the patriots with several 
army and navy officers; three of the Lunts 
were with John Paul Jones. Scores follow 
his. lead, among them two more of the Lunts. 
A company of volunteers is quickly formed 
with the first volunteer as captain. The 
pastor of that church later furnished the 
Continentals with a major-general in the 
person of his son, Samuel Holden Parsons. 
And another pastor practically gave that 
ehurch the distinction of enlisting another 
company of volunteers. The first minister 
died in 1776, but the Rev. John Murray, his 
successor, did not take office until 1781. The 
selectmen asked him to help in securing 
men and equipping them for service at the 
front. He addressed the dispirited regiment 
already under arms, proceeded under escort 
to the parade and thence to the meeting- 
house, where he made a spirited speech. 
There were tears in many eyes when the 
assembly was dismissed and within two hours 
the lists were filled. In a few days the 
company marched off to join the army. On 
the head of that “splendid Irish orator and 
patriot,’ John Murray, the British set a 
price of six hundred guineas, dead or alive. 
And again, when Arnold’s men were about 
to sail for the Kennebec in 1775, in the ex- 
pedition which enlisted Daniel Morgan’s 
riflemen and cost the life of Montgomery be- 
fore Quebec, the patriot forces marched to 
this church on a Sunday with drums beating 
and colors flying, and their chaplain preached 
from this pulpit with muskets stacked in the 
side aisles and citizens packing the galleries 
and stairs. This chaplain was the father 
of the celebrated Dr. Gardiner Spring of the 
Brick Church in New York City. That day 
he so impressed his hearers, that the North 
Church of Newburyport called him to its 
pulpit and there he preached for forty-two 
years. 
HEROISM IN THE CHURCHES 
Stories numerous, although not many of 
them so striking, may be told of scores of 
churches during that heroic period of Amer- 
ican history. Many Episcopal clergymen, 
especially in New York and New England, 
sided with the Crown, but this was not the 
ease in Philadelphia, and on southward, as 
the record of St. John’s in Richmond, used as 
another “Old South,” makes clear. Christ 
Church in Philadelphia was the usual place 
of worship of such leaders as Washington, 
Adams, Franklin, and Hancock during the 
sessions of the Continental Congress, and its 
chimes rang a close second to the Liberty 
Bell of Independence Hall when the Declara- 
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tion had received its last signature. When 
its rector became disaffected toward Wash- 
ington and the Colonial cause, the congrega- 
tion stood firm and installed one who became 
Bishop White, the first chaplain of the First 
Congress to meet as representative of the 
free states. Many a Congregational and 
Presbyterian pastor marched with his dea- 
cons and elders. British fury was hot 
against the meetinghouses because these 
meetinghouses were such nursing homes of 
liberty. The New Wngland churches in the 
Revolution were magazines and fortresses, 
council chambers, and signal stations. 

The windows of the old manse looked out 
upon the field where was fired “the shot 
heard ’round the world,’ but Hawthorne 
wrongly placed Parson Hmerson in his study 
“calmly” looking down upon the scene that 
day. Rather the pastor was in the midst 
of the fray, distributing powder and shot 
from his old buggy drawn by his old gray 
mare. 

And Rev. James Caldwell, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Elizabeth, N. J., 
was another of the same breed. A _ battle 
was fought around his church. The patriot 
troops began to fall back, for their wadding 
was giving out. Parson Caldwell rushed 
within the church, filled his arms with the 
hymn books bearing the famous name of 
Isaac Watts, hurried back with this unex- 
pected supply of an indispensable munition 
for the warfare of that day, and dumped 
the books at the feet of the Continentals, 
calling out, “Give ’em Watts, boys, give ’em 
Watts.” And it is quite possibly true, al- 
though some authorities deny, that not much 
later the victorious British called this pastor 
at night to his door and shot him down across 
his own threshold. 

Those were plucky men, the Revolutionary 
pastors. Horace Walpole said, ‘Cousin 
America has run off with a Presbyterian 
parson, and that’s the end on’t.” Which was 
true, only to make the statement complete 
he should have added the names of a half- 
dozen other denominations whose clergy 
were equally devoted to the cause of inde- 
pendence. Led by these pastors, these 
churches were focal points in the life and 
death struggle between the old order and 
the new. 


‘‘At Evening Time It Shall 
Be Light’’ 


By Herbert D. Gallaudet 


The glory of a golden day declines 

In gleaming grays and blues along the lake 

And far across the smoky distant hills; 

And here beneath the silence of the pines 

The last flame of the sinking sunset shines 

And lingers, and the smiling shadows take 

A soft and darkling lure, and stillness fills 

And floods the world, and floods the quiet mind, 

With peace—the mind that longs to reach be- 
hind 

The lucent tapestries of earth and sky 

With groping spirit-fingers, that would try 

To pierce the flowing vestments of the night 

And eateh their Dream, if haply they might 
find— 

While yet the waiting heart is bathed in light— 

The Changeless Thing which glows in sun and 
sod, 

And face That Final Hope which faith calls 
God. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Cable and the Line 


I traveled on the Fall River boat, which 
is a way I like to go. And the daughter of 
the daughter of Keturah was with me. And 
we had our Dinner, and we sate on Deck 
and watched the Lights, and then we sate 
in the Saloon and heard the Orchestra. And 
then we sought out Berths and slept until 
the morning. 

And as we approached the Dock, the daugh- 
ter of the daughter of Keturah said, How 
can they bring this Great Ship up to the . 
Dock? And how can they Hold it there so 
that it shall stay? 

And I said, Behold the man with a coil 
of Small Rope. Presently he will throw the 
Line ashore, and a man on shore will catch 
it. So shall the Ship be moored to the Dock. 

And she said, Grandpa, the Rope that the 
man hath is Very Small. It would never 
hold this Great Ship. 

And I said, Observe, and see what thou 
shalt see. : 

And it came to pass that the man threw 
the Line, and a man on the Dock caught the 
end of it. And he hauled it to the Dock. 

Then did the Sailors push over the side 
of the Ship the Loop of a great Cable, and 
to it was fastened one end of the Line. 
And with the line he pulled, yea, and other 
men with him. And they brought up the 
Loop of the Cable, and lifted it over the 
top of a Post. 

And then the Ship began to tighten the 
Cable, and to bring the Ship closer and closer 
to the Dock. And albeit the Strain was 
Great, so that the Cable Groaned and Pro- 
tested, yet did it not break. And it brought 
us up to the Dock and held the Ship there. 

And she said, It is Wonderful, Grandpa. 
I did not suppose that it was done in that 
Fashion. 

For the Line was very small, and the 
Cable was very great. 

And I said, The use of the Line and the 
Cable doth involve a Principle whereof the 
Good God doth make Large Use. For He 
doth cast a Small Line, like the life of a 
Little Child, between us and our Ideal, and 
the Line doth become a Cable of Habit and 
Conviction that moor us to the Infinite. 

And she said, Grandpa, is that a Parable? 

And I said, It is. And a Parable is a 
slender Line thrown across between the Real 
and the Ideal, and, mayhap, it shall draw 
after it Strong and Enduring Lessons that 
hold us fast to the Truth. 

And she said, Grandpa, I think I partly 
understand. 

And I said, I will write it, and it may 
be others also will understand. 


Habit 


“Habit is hard to overcome. If you take off 
the first letter, it does not change ‘a bit.’ If 
you take off another letter, you have a ‘bit’ left. 
If you take off still another, the whole of ‘it’ 
remains. If you take off still another, it is 
still not ‘t’ totally used up. All of which goes 
to show that if you have a habit you wish to 
be rid of, you should throw it off altogether. 
—The Cross. 
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The Nature of the Church 


An Address Delivered at the Lausanne Conference 
By Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, DD. CED: 


President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Ohrist in America 


(Continued from last week) 

RINCIPAL A. E. GARVIE observes that 
Piece before was the desire so keen and 
the endeavor so steadfast for the reunion of 
divided Christendom.” He speaks authorita- 
tively for the Congregational Church which I 
have the honor to represent. We accept with- 
out hesitation as our brethren all disciples of 
the Lord, and acknowledge the validity of the 
Faith and Order of all Christian bodies. It 
is our conviction that believers of every 
persuasion are one organism animated by a 
common religious life, knit together by the 
unity of one spiritual discipline, and held by 
the tie of a united hope. The recent reor- 
ganization of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations upon the basis of absolutely free and 
equal self-governing states, between which 
there is no question of superior or inferior 
status, though all gladly recognize in the 
Motherland the primus inter pares, exempli- 
fies the theory of Congregationalists that the 
Church is best united by flexible ties, un- 
hampered by onerous restrictions, and hay- 
ing the pliability of life as against the 
rigidity of uniformity, combined with hearty 
acknowledgment of the historic past. The 
adaptation of her branches to their respective 
necessities is thus secured, and their con- 
tributions to the aggregate of human good 
facilitated. 


No Srncre ForM orf ORGANIZATION 


We do not maintain that this form of 
organization, or for that matter any other, 
can Claim exclusive Scriptural or Apostolic 
sanction. Yet it may be urged that the test 
of the true Church is not conformity to type, 
but effectiveness in fulfilling the will of her 
Lord, and therefore that organization need 
not be of a single type. In the sequence the 
Congregational position thus stated leaves 
us free to find, if possible, a modus vivendi 
which assumptions of finality in organization 
would seem to exclude. If the principle of 
inclusion could predominate in our counsels, 
and some existing conditions of fellowship 
unknown to Christ or to his Apostles were 
submitted to the control of that principle, 
many of the barriers between us would fall 
like the walls of Jericho. The sense of unity 
that prevailed in the earliest churches is the 
lost secret which may be rediscovered by 
this conference of modern churchmen. 

Christians cannot afford to hold lightly or 
neglect any aids and expedients for the wel- 
fare of the Church Catholic and of humanity. 
But aids and expedients should not be ele- 
vated as part of the essence of God’s message 
to man in the Gospel, nor allowed to obscure 
the ideal of Christ for his Weclesia. The 
exaltation of means into ends and the as- 
cription of changeless merits to subordinate 
things are the gravest obstacles to unity we 
encounter. 

Nevertheless, one is aware that while as 
individuals all Christians are alike priests, 
yet as members of a spiritual corporation 
they have their several and distinct offices. 
What the final organization of the Church 


as a living, growing organism shall be is 
perhaps not within our power to state. 
Neither our hopes nor fears, nor even the 
prophetic soul within her decree her destiny. 
This is in the sole keeping of her living 
Head. Moreover her more heroic past has 
so often proved too hard for the earth. Yet 
the nobler eloquence of her message of peace 
and good will cannot be hushed nor the 
formative powers she possesses abrogated. 
In their operation they resemble those physi- 
cal forces which have raised man from the 
dust. They testify to the enduring tran- 
quillity and strength at the heart of her 
ceaseless agitation. But for God’s life in her 
how could she face the gigantic task of in- 
fusing order into chaos and discipline into 
freedom, which is the acid test, not of the 
Divine Society alone, but of every undertak- 
ing and economy of man? Surely they should 
enable us to understand that the art of Chris- 
tian statesmanship is to know how to work 
with things as they are in order to make 
them what they ought to be. 


THe INNER UNITIES 


Neither rampant individualism nor nega- 
tive sectarianism can forever set aside the 
corrective witness of the Church Universal. 
In her we may see the entire assembly of 
God’s faithful people held by a nexus 
stronger than that of race or speech, and 
fused into spiritual homogeneity by her liy- 
ing Lord. An informed consciousness of her 
catholicity will not confine it to Sacramentari- 
ans, Legalists or Kvangelicals. Are not her 
past, present, and prospective alignments one 
story, one strife, one defeat, one victory, and 
one undivided life expressed in diverse forms, 
pursuant to a foreordained plan _ slowly 
emergent from the wear and tear of human 
agencies? 

In behalf of her higher unity and loyalty, 
the wisdom of this Conference, under the 
Holy Spirit’s inspiration, may bridge the 
gulf between freedom and authority. If when 
clearly apprehended and defined these are 
complementary, why should not the very 
nature of the Church and of her sacred or- 
dinances imply an order which begins and 
ends with freedom, passing from that free- 
dom which obeys lawful authority to the 
larger freedom to which such obedience 
leads? At this juncture, however, her dog- 
mas intervene with their Roman Catholic 
assertion of infallibility for an Office and 
their Protestant assertion of infallibility for 
a Book. The strongest arguments against 
these outpacings of God’s purpose in relation 
to Church or Bible are derived from moral 
sources. If we are ready to admit that both 
are essentially vital and progressive and sub- 
ject to the conditions imposed upon their 
revelation by human elements, we haye at 
our command those ethical weapons that cut 
through the tangle of scholastic reasonings. 

The Church as the extension of her Lord’s 
Incarnation has been and must always be 
the companion of earthly circumstances. She 
has followed their lead, not always to her 


spiritual advantage, but because in the main 
they offered her the best available guidanee 
for the shaping of her course. If this is a 
correct statement of her historic policy, I 
see no reason why we should have to appeal 
to precedents, however venerable, for the 
Solution of every problem. We are not pre- 
pared to say that we do not in the least 
care about what happened in the past except 
as it enables us to see our way through that 
which is happening now. Quite otherwise, 
the stress upon origins in creed or organiza- 
tion, whether conforming or non-conforming, 
is iJuminating. But I know no theory, of the 
Church, her doctrine, her ministry or her 
sacraments, which contains their measure- 
less significance for the-transmission of God’s 
saving grace. In Goethe’s words: 

All theory, my friend, is gray, 

But green is life’s bright golden tree. 

Our finest conceptions of the Church are 
therefore tentative and predictive rather 
than absolute and final. None has so wholly 
embodied the holy mysteries of redemption 
as to be immune to the ameliorating, expand- 
ing influence of time and the Lord. Hence 
institutions should be studied, not in the ab- 
stract alone, but in the concrete, in their 
incessant contacts with those whose hearts 
their ordinances have purified and ennobled. 
Their primal energies were not hierarchical, 
nor born of organization, nor marshaled by 
officialism. They were begotten by the Spirit 
of God in the spirit of man, and whatever 
draperies they wear, they are by nature 
ethical and religious. Likewise, the nature 
of the Church is not regulated by her history, 
but by the divine life within her as the 
maker of that history. And her authority 
consists in her ability to freely communicate 
that life for the regeneration of human 
society. 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH 


I do not presume to discuss at length the 
contentions crystallizing around the affirma- 
tion or denial of Catholic doctrine as the in- 
evitable outcome of New Testament teaching. 
Yet it seems clear that no historic or local 
communion has hitherto borne an exclusive 
witness to the saving truths of God. This 
witness is to be found in the joint consent 
and fidelity of all the Churches as guardians 
of the universal tradition of the Gospel. The 
principle of development, congenital to the 
living organism of the Church, explains the 
evolution of her doctrinal and sacramental 
systems. From the first, believing men made 
trial of new theories for their faith, formu- 
lated the doctrine of the Trinity, allowed 
some to maintain, without expulsion from 
the Church, the “adoptionist’” conception of 
our Lord’s Sonship for seven hundred years, 
and arrived at other decisions of lasting sig- 
nificance. In brief, Christian theology was 
treated as a vital science in which no article 
was so perfect in its primary stages that it 
required nothing in addition. The Apostles 
and their successors received from our Lord 
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the seed of faith, and the nucleus of a co- 
herent system of belief; a vital seed, a vital 
nucleus, to be developed according to their 
potentialities under the Holy Spirit’s illu- 
mination. ) 
We reverently believe that He has brought 
us to this place for the furtherance of his 
will. We would not, therefore, needlessly 
restrict our counciliar activity. . In truth, it 
is already narrow enough, and the avenues 
leading toward federation all too few, with- 
out being hampered by avoidable embarrass- 
ments. The reciprocal gifts of the Confer- 
ence should confirm the truth that the Church 
has wrought successfully under diverse 
forms and policies. It should teach us that 
those who refuse to consider any other sys- 
tem than their own, labor under the mis- 
taken impression that the Spirit abandoned 
his mission when their particular system 
was evolved. It should show us that Catho- 
licity becomes sectarian when imprisoned 
within the frontiers of any single form of 
Church development. It should enforce 
afresh the lesson that God has been pleased 
to reveal himself in sundry times and divers 
manners, ever old and ever new, the new 
being but an expansion of the old, and both 
a continuance of his redemptive purpose. It 
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should lead us to those serener heights where 
hard and fast lines of system melt without 
change of creed, while spirituality and 
charity attain their native universality. 


THE WAY TO BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


In firm reliance upon Him who has called 
us to do his work in the world, we may 
better understand whether the Church is an 
absolute or a relative institution; the episco- 
pacy as an ancient and essential center of 
Christian history, doctrine and work; and 
conceive of the Holy Sacraments in sympa- 
thetic and inclusive ways as against those 
which are separative. The connection of an 
absolute external authority over the Chris- 
tian life with the individual believer’s ex- 
perience of that life requires elucidating. 
How the doctrine of an indispensable sacer- 
dotal mediation through the ordained priest- 
hood can be adapted to the religious needs 
of a democratic age, is a matter upon which 
I for one crave light. I appeal to historic 
Communions whose roots stretch back far 
and wide in the religious consciousness of 
the race to share with us any secrets of the 
Lord’s Presence in Church and Sacrament 
which he has vouchsafed to them. Above 
all else, some of us would fain know if there 
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is a possible agreement between those who 
seek God in man as the Reason within his 
reason, the Conscience within his conscience; 
and others who, while assenting to man’s 
creation in the divine Image, confess the 
Deity’s eternal and transcendent Being. 

Indeed, the guidance of the Conference 
upon these and other momentous issues 
which are implicated in the subjective and 
objective ideas of the faith is earnestly 
solicited by many of us who approach them 
with eager and open minds. The cherished 
elements of all the creeds must focus in our 
Blessed Lord. Some of these are enriched 
by ageless memories of Apostles and Fathers; 
others by the devotional enthusiasm of the _ 
Middle Ages, still others by the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation Movements; and 
not a few by the Puritanism and Evan- 
gelicalism which have played a signal part 
in modern churchmanship, especially in 
Great Britain and America. All belong to 
the implicit or explicit Catholicism which 
shall yet regain undiluted its original signifi- 
cance, because the Church is God’s living or- 
ganism who shall fulfill Christ’s own promise 
that against her the gates of Hades cannot 
prevail, for hers is the deathless life of the 
Deity himself. 


Back to the Religious Press 


A Great New Advertising Combination for National Advertisers 


By William H. Wooster 


Secretary-Treasurer, Religious Press Dept., International Advertising Association 


HE recently announced combination of 

the leading religious periodicals into one 
big advertising unit to be known as the 
Associated Religious Publications opens a 
> rich, highly cultivated field to national ad- 
vertisers. 

This new advertising combination is made 
up exclusively of members of the Religious 
Press Department of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. It offers an entrée 
into some two million religious homes ex- 
tending from’ Maine to California, which 
may be arranged for as easily as one buys 
space in a single publication. 


RELIGIOUS PRESS LEADERSHIP 

It may be interesting to note that many 
of the religious publications now available 
in this unit (or their forbears) were not 
only the pioneers in religious journalism in 
America, but they were also the actual fore- 
runners of our big national magazines, 
which are the ‘popular advertising medi- 
ums of today. Perhaps a little over half 
a century ago the religious press had the 
field almost to itself, and it amply demon- 
strated the power of advertising in market- 
ing the products of the day. National ad- 
vertising, however, was then in its infancy, 
and these religious papers, almost unaided, 
nursed and nurtured this lusty youngster 
while it grew by leaps and bounds into the 
big industry it now is. 

The advent of the big popular magazines, 
with their attractive exterior and more or 
less sensational contents, was the signal for 
advertisers to develop publicity campaigns 
on a scale hitherto unknown. The success 
of the original advertisers in the religious 
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field had actually pointed the way to other 
manufacturers and producers to a land of 
golden opportunity. Strange to say, how- 
ever, the medium which had already proved 
itself as a tremendous factor, if not the 
greatest power, in reaching the “key” homes 
of the country, had gradually become ig- 
nored by the advertising world which it in- 
spired, if it did not wholly create. 


Tue LuRE oF BIG CIRCULATION 


In their haste to reap the biggest harvests 
in the shortest and easiest way, general ad- 
vertisers had gradually reduced, or elimi- 
nated entirely, their advertising from the 
religious press, flocking almost in a body to 
“intensified” fields. The lure of big circu- 
lations has caused them to sacrifice an essen- 
tial element of all suecessful advertising— 
viz., prominence. The consequence to the 
religious press has been all but disastrous, 
but the remarkable loyalty of their readers 
may be seen in the way they have stuck to 
their papers through thick and thin, even 
creating in some cases substantial endow- 
ments to insure the continuance of their 
treasured journals, because of the service 
which they render to the homes and the 
higher life of the people. 

That national advertisers are also now 
recognizing that general magazine advertis- 
ing is not alone the solution of their problem, 
and that “flock” advertising can be, and is 
being, overdone, is evident on all sides. One 
expert advertiser places the waste in this field 
as high as ninety-five per cent. Walter P. 
Chrysler is quoted as recently saying: “I 
still believe that advertising can be a terrific 
economic waste.” 


To this statement, every advertiser who is 
obliged to go through, some times, one hun- 
dred pages or more of advertising to find 
out whether his own announcement has been 
inserted, will readily assent. 


AN 


The new religious press unit not only offers 
to national advertisers an almost unde- 
veloped field, but it safely guarantees that 
its advertising pages are read and carefully 
noted by loyal subseribers to whom each 
issue of their favorite religious paper comes 
as a distinct message. The full-page an- 
nouncements that appear from time to time 
in its columns have a prominence and a dom- 
inating character that must be recognized. 

To the advertiser’s argument, “I haven’t 
time to bother with small circulation’— 
the greatest objection to using these old 
standards in the religious field—the Asso- 
ciated Religious Publications should be a 
logical and forcible answer. The circula- 
tion, running into millions, either among the 
weeklies or monthlies, now may be purchased 
through one stroke of the pen. A _ highly 
important experiment is now ready for a 
trial by advertisers who can meet the test 
of high ethical standards and service. 


INVITING FIELD 


“Kindness is like the sun. Its absence means 
a frost, a killing frost; it means blight and 
gloom; it means a world of pain that need not 
be imposed upon a world of pain that must 
be. It means day labor, light denied—the light 
of human sympathy and brotherhood. Every- 
thing that Midas touched became gold. BEvery- 
thing that the kind man touches becomes bright 
with tender and shining humanity.’”’-—George A.. 
Gordon. 
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Modern American Prophets 


II. Brightman of Boston—Persuasive Personalist 


By Professor Julius Seelye Bixler 


Author of “Religion in the Philosophy of William James” 


[Epiror’s Nore: The first of this series of 
articles on “Modern American Prophets” 
was published in “The Congregationalist” of 
August 4, 1927, under the title “William 
James: The Great Pragmatist.’’] 

ITH newspaper headlines screaming 

forth the latest doctrinal disagree- 
ments, with controversialists among the 
brethren searching their imaginations for 
epithets to hurl at one another, beset behind 
and before by crowds of howling Mencken- 
ites on the one extreme and Stratonites on 
the other, it is no wonder that many liberal 
theologians have asked themselves anew the 
old question whether evangelistic zeal is 
compatible with philosophic calm. 


PERSONALISM AND ITS EXPONENTS 

The question is constantly being answered 
in the affirmative, however, by the activity 
of one of the most philosophically minded 
among them. Prof. Edgar S. Brightman is 
a thoroughgoing philosopher who is at the 
same time a yigorous propagandist for the 
faith that is in him. Aggressive and power- 
ful in debate, yet gifted with charm of 
manner, Dr. Brightman, in his books and in 
his classroom, is carrying on a notable cam- 
paign. His position is that special philo- 
sophical brand of Christian theism known 
as Personalism, which owes its popularity 
in America largely to the work of the late 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne. 

There are many Personalists today, both 
in New England and in the West, most of 
them affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. That Brightman has a prominent 
place among them is shown by the fact that 
he holds the Borden P. Bowne chair of phi- 
losophy at Boston University. Bowne’s view 
was that only persons are real, and that the 
total scheme of reality is a society of inter- 
acting persons dependent on one Supreme 
Person, God. The criticism frequently made 
of Bowne and the other Personalists is that 
in calling all reality personal they have over- 
reached themselves. Persons are real, true 
enough, and in this day of mechanistic 
psychologizing it is good to be reassured of 
their reality. It is good, also, to have a 
philosophical grounding for belief in a Su- 
preme Person. But to gain these personali- 
ties must one lose the whole world of every- 
day non-personal things? 

Dr. Brightman would reply to this that 
far from losing the rest of the world, one 
retains it most reasonably if one accepts 
the personalist view. And it must be said 
that in his books and lectures he makes out 
a plausible case. Indeed, one may well 
apply to him the remark which he has him- 
self made about Bergson, James, and Bowne. 
“If you read them,” Brightman says, “you 
know what they mean, or, at least, if you 
do not, you have to admit that it is your 
fault, not the philosophers’.” But Bright- 
man’s own book, called An Introduction to 
Philosophy, is one of the clearest books 
ever written on the subject, and may be 
recommended to all beginners. 


Tur ANALYTIC AND THE Synoptic MeTHops 

If you talk with him you are likely to hear 
him refer, before long, to the basic choice for 
all students of philosophy—that between the 
analytic and the synoptic methods. When 
you choose the analytic method your thought 
moves from whole to part; with the synop- 
tic it moves from part to whole. The ana- 
lytic method has worked havoc in the history 
of thought. Democritus tried to explain 
what reality was, and he called it atoms. 
Hume tried to describe mind, and he called 
it a bundle of impressions. But neither an 
organism nor a mind ‘can be understood by 
studying its parts. The real advances in 
man’s intellectual history have been made 
by men like Plato and Leibnitz and Hegel. 
For them, it was clear that the way to 
knowledge of any entity was not through 
pulverizing it, but by seeing the parts func- 
tioning as one organic whole. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SELF 

Apply this to the most important psycho- 
logical problem of our day—the problem 
of the self—and you see at once its impor- 
tance. The psychological attempt to analyze 
away the self is positively pernicious. It is 
undermining morality as well as religion, re- 
moving our sense of both freedom and re- 
sponsibility. ‘After evolution and Freud, 
relativity and higher criticism, pragmatism 
and realism, the war and the peace, is obli- 
gation still binding, or have all obligations 
fallen prey to the ‘spirit of the times’?’ 
Brightman asks. And again: “The tendency 
of the age appears to be indorsed by cur- 
rent psychology, which seems able to find a 
complex or a gland that is quite sufficient to 
account for any delinquency of young or 
old.” 

A CRITIQUE OF BEHAVIORISM 


Much of the difficulty Dr. Brightman with- 
out hesitation lays at the door of behavior- 
ism. It is all right for behaviorists to say 
that one way to study consciousness is 
through behavior. It is quite another thing 
when they allow themselves to generalize and 
to claim that consciousness is nothing but 
the behavior of the physical organism. When 
they do this behaviorists are dogmatically 


denying the existence of known facts. In- 
trospection is a real experience. The way 
I feel about my behavior is as real, as 


much a matter of evidence for psychological 
theory, aS my behavior itself. My conscious- 
ness of the meaning of words is a real thing, 
and quite distinct from the muscular activ- 
ity which accompanies my thought. Again, 
external behavior gives no clue to my 
thought about an absent object. And what 
of all the details which do not influence 
behavior at all? We see many things to 
which we do not “react,” by which our be- 
havior is not influenced. Further, what of 
universal ideas? How does behaviorism ex- 
press the content of the word “always”? 
And what of standards—logical, esthetic, 
moral? If thinking is but matter in motion, 


as thoroughgoing materialistic behaviorism 
claims, why,is one set of motions “better” 
than another? What logical right bas any 
set of motions to “judge” others as false or 
inadequate? ; 

A few considerations like these help us to 
see how enormously behaviorism oversimpli- 
fies its problem. Consciousness exists—we 
all know by experience that it does. It is 
not like physical things for it cannot survive 
disintegration. You may split a stick of 
wood and burn part of it, but it survives 
either as matter or energy. Not so con- 
sciousness. A conscious state cannot. exist 
if separated from the cluster in which it 
comes. Again, Consciousness is unique in its 
ability to identify itself through memory 
with past, and through purpose with future 
experience. Self-consciousness brings the 
most divergent things together into a unique 
and very unphysical unity. I may think of a 
month and an apple, the square root of two, 
and friendship. Self-consciousness  tran- 
scends time; it puts two and two together 
and draws a conclusion; perhaps most im- 
portant of all, it has experiences of value, 
and forms intellectual, esthetic, and moral 
judgments. 


PERSONALISM AND THE RELIGIOUS THINKER 

Personalism thus puts great stress on the 
existence of personality in the world of 
human affairs. But for the religious man 
this is only half the battle. It seems fairly 
obvious that personalities exist on this 
planet, but is there evidence for anything 
akin to personality in the life of the cosmos 
itself? To give even the most summary 
sketch of Dr. Brightman’s view here, one 
should begin with the fact that philosophi- 
cally he is an idealist, believing that mind or 
consciousness is the truly real, and that 
everything exists only in relation to mind. 

Mind is the most irreducible fact of all 
experience. Not that physical things—books, 
chairs, flowers—fail to exist, but that all 
reality—physical things, universals, values— 
exists as an activity or expression of mind, 
human or divine. Physical things them- 
selves, we now know, are not solid. Matter 
itself is energy. The physicists are showing 
us that reality is activity, but activity work- 
ing according to law. Reality is an inter- 
acting system that organizes many elements 
into wholes to realize ends just as a mind 
does. It is, indeed, “rational” in the sense 
that mind can know it and finds order in 
it. Reality is active like a mind, it changes 
like a mind, it is coherent and rational like 
a mind. May it not be an expression of the 
activity of a Supreme Mind, so that nature. 
is, as Berkeley said, a divine language? 

The case is all the clearer when we turn 
from physical things to universals and val- 
ues. Universals of thought exist. Without 
them there could be no laws of science, no 
knowledge of the future, no rational life. 
But it is difficult to think of universals ex- 
cept as existing ina mind. The world seems 
to be “put together mind-wise.” And a con- 
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sideration of values leads to the same result. 
Values exist not to suit our capricious fancy, 
but in a rationally ordered system, estab- 
lished on logical and moral grounds, and 
demanding the homage of humankind. They 
are objective as far as man is concerned. 
To fail to recognize them would mean the 
collapse of both reason and morality. But 
values as we know them exist as experi- 
ences of appreciation. If they are beyond 
and prior to human life, must they not be 
in the divine life? And is not their organiza- 


tion and interdependence just what we 
should expect in a divinely integrated 
Personality? 


A SUPREME PERSON AND UNIVERSAL PURPOSE 

Personalism claims just this. Man is a 
free, responsible, morally purposeful being, 
it says. And man’s moral, intellectual, and 
religious life, together with the order and 
activity in the non-human world, all offer 
evidence for the existence of a Supreme Per- 
son on whom man is ultimately dependent 
and whose purpose rules. 

But, the objector may say, while human 
purposes are plentifully in evidence, I fail 
to see purpose in the world as a whole. The 
very law you speak of points to a mechanis- 
tic rather than a teleological view. To such 
a person Dr. Brightman would reply by 
pointing again to the difference between the 
analytic and the synoptic methods. Where 
the analyst sees a mechanism, the synoptist 
may see an organism. Where the analyst 


_veads the present in terms of the past and 


sees it determined by the past, the synoptist 
includes the future, the goals not yet real- 
ized, and purposes not yet achieved. 

It is true that science has won notable 
victories through the application of the idea 
of a mechanism to the world of nature. But 
while science has been doing this, religion, 
education and law have been using the idea 
of purpose to interpret both human life and 
the life of the universe—which suggests that 
the mechanistic explanation may be pushed 
too far. No one can deny its service in its 
own sphere. But its usefulness for some 
realms of experience does not prove its 
truth for experience as a whole. It is too 
easy and too seductive for the mechanist to 
explain away all purposeful activity—intel- 
lectual life in terms of neural energy; the 
origin of animate things in terms of chance; 


the development of species in terms of blind 


energy. 

When so employed, mechanism gets in- 
volved in difficulties. For one thing, it re- 
quires an infinite regression, since each event 
is completely determined by the one that 
immediately preceded it. For another, mech- 
anisms are obviously constantly in use for 
the furtherance of non-mechanistic purposes, 
as when the fall of the apple, with its sug- 
gestion of a system of gravitation, fitted in 
with the purpose of Newton’s thought. 
Again, if mechanism is the final explana- 
tion of things it is futile for either side to 
appeal to reason, for ideals of logical truth 
presuppose a purpose on man’s part to think 
truly, and freedom to judge his actual 
thoughts by standards of correctness. Fi- 
nally, mechanism, in its absorption in the 
sequence of motions of matter in space, fails 
to take account of ideals which are powerful 
though spaceless, and of mental acts which 
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in their ability to grasp a whole temporal 
Series in a single conscious moment are 
time-transcending. Mechanism, in short, is 
an abstraction, a failure to allow for known 
matters of experience, such as personalities, 
purposes, and values. Teleology includes 
these; it accounts for the fact of novelty in 
the universe; it points to “the arrival of the 
fit,’ the fact that the “fit” have arrived at 
a place where they can survive; and it 
claims that everywhere in the universe 
mechanism is subordinate to rational pur- 
pose. What Matthew Arnold said of the 
human, the teleologist would say of the 
larger world: 

Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but 


more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


No one can deny that the Supreme Purpose 
is difficult to distinguish at times. The 
problem of evil is ever with us. It is hard 


to find the purpose in Job’s boils, or in the 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Abhorring Evil 


Let love be without hypocrisy; abhor that 
which is evil; cleave to that which is good. 
—Romans 12: 9. 


Evil has been explained away by psychol- 
ogy, made universal by the thoughtless prac- 
tices of a pagan society, garnished by money, 
and urged by physical appetites. 


Under such prevailing conditions the one 
who abhors evil is old fashioned, a pathetic 
Puritan, an object of pity and ridicule. 


Abhorring evil implies a shuddering moral 
recoil from it. 


Many shun eyil as inconvenient who do 
not abhor it as hateful. 

To many, evil is interesting and exciting. 
They delight to go slumming to see it. 

To many, evil is profitable. They have 
not the nature to abhor that which pays 
royal dividends. 

Many cannot think of abhorring evil be- 

cause too many fellowships are involved, too 
many business contacts at stake. 
“The plain Word of God does not handle 
life in such a manner. God knows the 
deadly nature of evil and tells his followers 
to abhor it. 


Japanese earthquake of 1923, or in the 
American Senate of 1924. But the teleologist 
can always ask what solution is better than 
his own. Against the problem of evil he 
can match the problem of good. Reality is 
not just as we should like it; the world is 
not adapted to much that we yearn for; but 
it is fit to be the scene of a slow but re- 
warding development of character and thus 
of the other values. 

Even the problem of eyil loses much of its 
power if there is immortality, and in the 
personalistic philosophy provision is made 
for a belief in it. The old argument that 
mind cannot survive body because it depends 
on body is invalid, Brightman thinks, be- 
cause our ordinary thought processes show 
constant interaction between body and mind. 
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Body does act on mind, but mind also acts 
on body. The brain is not the creator but 
the expression of consciousness. And mind 
and body in their interaction both depend on 
the activity of a Supreme Person immanent 
in the human world as in the world of na- 
ture. Furthermore, there is the fact of the 
eternal existence of values. And one may 
also point to the tendency in the evolutionary 
process for physical to be superseded by 
spiritual; to suggestive intimations from the 
world of psychical research; and, most im- 
portant of all, to Jesus’ resurrection and the 
loving nature of God. 


VALUES 


Along these lines, and many more, Dr. 
Brightman argues in his Introduction to 
Philosophy. And in his Religious Values 
he goes still further. Values, he here main- 
tains, are logically established and haye a 
morally obligatory quality. Morality is not 
whim, nor desire, nor even custom. The 
law of obligation is, as Kant thought, writ- 
ten deep in the nature of things, and, as T. 
H. Green maintained, it presents itself to 
us as an ideal of personality. Similarly, re- 
ligious experience points not to a phantom, 
nor to an impersonal value, nor to any 
“group consciousness,” but to a Supreme 
Mind rationally demonstrated, empirically 
known, verified in all man’s intellectual and 
moral life. Worship is man’s great oppor- 
tunity for renewal and re-creation. It brings 
perspective, a spiritual ideal, power, the abil- 
ity to envisage a community of love on earth. 

A free, morally achieving, creative life 
for the human individual; a Supreme Being 
immanent in nature, yet supernaturally tran- 
scendent in goodness and beauty and truth— 
such are the cardinal tenets of Brightman’s 
belief. “Don’t be afraid of the word ‘super- 
natural,’’”’ he once said to some of us in 
conversation. “God must be transcendent as 
well as immanent, an object of worship as 
well as the Being in whom we live and 
move.’ And one comes to this sort of belief 
inevitably, is Brightman’s contention, if he 
will only think his way through the reli- 
gious problem. A religious attitude is an 
inherently reasonable thing. Our difficulties 
come largely because we don’t think with 
sufficient energy and accuracy, because we 
aren’t half philosophical enough.  Philos- 
ophy is still the handmaid of religion. It 
should be introduced more and more, both 
as method and content, into our system of 
religious education. In all our religious 
thinking we should begin, he once told us, 
not with psychology, but with logic, which is 
the natural beginning of philosophy. 

If we can so begin and so continue, it is 
not hard to believe that we may come in time 
to share his scorn for what he calls ‘‘a cer- 
tain theophobia” which, as he says, “causes 
minds to stagger at the belief in God.’ For 
“men will believe in teleology—but not in 
God; in human freedom—but not in God; in 
theism, so long as theism is taken to mean 
the possibility of progress, or the victorious 
struggle of good with evil, or the impersonal 
objectivity of values—but not in God.... 
This theophobia arises from many sources. 
. . . None the less’—and this for Dr. Bright- 
man, we can well believe, is the unpardon- 
able sin—“it is not good intellectual sports- 
manship.” 
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What We Ought to Remember 


S a Congregationalist proud of the his- 
tory of the church to which I belong, my 
interest has been claimed by Dr. Dan Free- 
man Bradley’s address as the retiring Asso- 
ciate Moderator, at the National Council, as 
printed in The Congregationalist of June 9. 
“Rorgetting the things that are behind” 
is Dr. Bradley’s text, and after reading 
his thought-provoking address referring to 
what we have forgotten, I feel the absence 
of an adequate statement of what we 
ought to remember. We have won a quite 
unlimited liberty of thought and action; 
we have acquired a certain intellectual self- 
respect; we have won a fairly decent and 
honest God—moral, trustworthy, incapable of 
being influenced by a pull, incapable of in- 
justice, or jealousy, or vengeance, or indulg- 
ing caprice or whim. But after all is said, 
I feel the omission of an indispensable 
spiritual quality without which all the enu- 
merated gains count for little. In reminding 
us of the intellectual impedimenta which our 
forbears deemed of great importance, but 
which we, their descendants, have found to 
be useless junk, I feel the need of emphasis 
on the good and the indispensable that will 
always remain. 
THINGS THAT Go AND THINGS THAT REMAIN 

I am not unmindful of the readjustments 
that have come about in our religious opin- 
ions and beliefs during the last three hun- 
dred years, since our fathers landed upon 
these shores and founded the first Congrega- 
tional church, and the necessity of the “per- 
petual house-cleaning” that has been going 
on through the years. Dr. Bradley’s address 
refers to “an immense volume of political 
and philosophical and theological bric-a-brac”’ 
which the earliest Congregationalists brought 
with them and which their successors “have 
been assorting and separating, sending a 
larger part thereof to the rummage sale or 
the scrap heap.’ Of what does the smaller 
part that has been saved consist? Political 
parties have platforms, and politicians hold 
to certain principles, even though they are 
unprincipled themselves. As a sincere Con- 
gregationalist, as a disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, I must have a working faith. The 
earliest Congregationalists have a very crude 
conception of God, and “it is in the region 
of religious philosophy and practice that our 
fathers, all down these centuries, have chiefly 
enriched the Congregational scrap heap,” but 
we do not live by theology. We do not hold 
the doctrines our fathers did about original 
sin and total depravity, and the atonement. 
We may not believe that the Almighty re- 
quired the death of his perfect Son on the 
Cross before he could pardon a single human 
being, and yet the great significance of the 
Cross remains. What does it mean for me 
in my own life today? 

“From Hdwards to Bushnell and to Beecher 
—and to Fairchild, who declared that sub- 
stitutional atonement was impossible and im- 
moral—our leaders grappled with sin and its 
forgiveness,’ but they don’t seem to be 
grappling with it any more. Jonathan Ed- 
wards was considered the intellectual and 
theological giant of his time, although, says 
Dr. Bradley, in most respects he was wrong. 


By W. R. Wood 


In one respect, however, he was supremely 
right, for he preached repentance, which 
helps me to overlook the luridness of his 
theology and revere his memory for the en- 
during essence of his preaching. A critic 
once complained to a more modern evangelist 
than Edwards that he did not like the way 
he conducted revivals. “Well,” said the evan- 
gelist, “I like the way I do it better than 
the way you don’t do it.” My own sense of 
what is right and proper prompts me to 
sympathize with Dr. Bradley’s severe criti- 
cism of Billy Sunday, and yet there must be 
responsibility somewhere for a program for 
reaching the outskirts of society and the 
people who do not attend church. 

Along with the other things that adorn 
our scrap heap has gone “the notion that 
only he is a child of God who has had a 
definite experience of conversion, though in 
many cases it would be difficult to tell from 
what and to what a given person of exemp- 
lary character was converted.” I am sus- 
picious of people with “exemplary” charac- 
ters; I suspect they may need conversion as 
much as I do myself. I am wondering if the 
Pharisee who thanked God he was not as 
other men, or even like the publican who 
smote upon his breast and would not look 
up, was not an exemplary person. The pub- 
lican, however, who prayed in his humility 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner,” put him- 
Self in direct line for a “definite experience 
of conversion.” Everyone has his own indi- 
vidual way of coming into the kingdom, but 
I do not think we ought to be shy of the 
experience of conversion. 


HENRY DRUMMOND’s VIEWS 

Along with the other things that have gone 
to “enrich” the Congregational scrap heap, 
has the doctrine of regeneration gone also? 
Listen to Henry Drummond, even though he 
may be a little out of date: “I must say I 
believe in personal dealing more and more 
every day, and in the inadequacy of mere 
preaching. The inquiry room (perhaps Dr. 
Bradley would cut out the ‘inquiry room’) 
brings its terrible revelation of the vast num- 
ber of unregenerate church members. I have 
dealt with several men of position who knew 
the letter of Scripture as they knew their 
own names, but had no more idea of free grace 
and a personal Christ than a Hottentot.” 
I must confess that I am not on very familiar 
ground in discussing regeneration; all I can 
say is that I believe in the renewing, re- 
deeming, transforming power of God in Jesus 
Christ. I think no Christian ought to be 
satisfied without trying to experience it. I 
have no doubt that many exemplary people 
get to heaven without being aware of any 
such experience, but I would advise them 
not to miss it if they can help it. Paul says 
“We that is in Christ is a new creature,” the 
Revised Version has it “a new 
That is a strong term; can anyone help won- 
dering what the experience might mean? Or 
does some matter-of-fact modern come along 
with a “logical” interpretation, and take the 
joy out of the anticipation? 

May I quote Professor Drummond again? 
He has been discussing conversion and says: 


creation.” 


“There are two things on which the scientific 
method rests—the value of facts, and the 
value of laws. Now if Christianity possesses 
anything it possesses facts. So long as the 
facts were presented to the world Christi- 
anity spread with marvelous rapidity; but 
there came a time when the facts were less 
exhibited to men than the evidence for the 
facts. Theology, that is to say, began to 
rest upon authority. Now Christianity is 
learning from science to go back to its facts. 
Critics in every tongue are engaged upon the 
facts—travelers, scholars, manuscripts. 

“There is one portion of the field, however, 
which is still strangely neglected. The eyi- — 
dence for Christianity is not the Evidences; 
the evidence for Christianity is a Christian. 
The natural man, his regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit, the spiritual man and ‘his rela- 
tions to the world and to God—these are the 
modern facts for a scientific theology. We 
may indeed talk with” science on its own 
terms, about the creation of the world, the 
unseen universe; but our language is not less 
scientific, not less justified by the facts, when 
we speak of the work of the risen Christ 
and the contemporary activities of the Holy 
Spirit, and the facts of regeneration and the 
powers which are freeing men from sin. One 
aim of scientific theology will be to study 
conversion and restore to Christianity its 
most powerful witness.” 


THE QUEST OF THE ABUNDANT LIFE 


Nothing less than this lengthy quotation 
from Professor Drummond would suffice to 
persuade all exemplary persons that they are 
proper subjects for conversion. “We face the 
stern realities of what our fathers called sin,” 
says Dr. Bradley, “not as an essential and 
universal and necessary quality of our hu- 
man nature ... but as an incident of that 
journey we have all been making out of the 
Savagery and animalism of our lower state, 
toward the beauty and perfection of the 
children of God through experience.” I have 
had many years of “experience” but I never 
expect to reach that “beauty and perfection” 
except through the grace and power of the 
Lord Jesus. Substitutional atonement may 
be impossible and immoral, but what is the 
meaning for me of the Cross and the Resur- 
rection? Christ died fer me; how shall I 
appropriate for myself the meaning of His 
sacrifice? Help me to say with Paul, “I do 
not make void the grace of God,’ and that 
I may say also: “I have been crucified with 
Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me... the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself up for me.” 

We may not be sinners by heredity, but I 
am a sinner by nature—that is, just natur- 
ally, and the idea of reaching God “through 
experience” doesn’t appeal to me, even though 
experience may have a lot to do with it. The . 
people I know of, Christians who are living 
the kind of life I would like to emulate, did 
not reach God by experience, but by the 
way of the Cross. “We falter and fall away 
from the path of duty which we know, until 
pain comes and misery checks us up; and 
the experience of it all leads us on ultimately 
upward and onward to higher and better 
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things,” but there is no overcoming, victori- 
ous note in that program. Not ultimately, 
but now, I want, not the higher and better, 
but the highest and best—the abundant life 
that is in Christ. Exemplary people may 
falter and fall away from the path of duty, 
but I can hate the one who wrongs me, I 
can be unjust and unkind and unloving, and 


GAIN this summer, as usual, thousands 

have returned to Northfield for its dis- 
tinctive inspiration, Christian fellowship, and 
profitable rest. Of the seven complete religious 
conferences, perhaps the best-known, and by 
far the oldest of all, is the annual General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers. This was the 
group that Dwight L. Moody first called to con- 
ference in 1880. 

Between 2,500 and 3,000 attended the serv- 
ices over the “Big Sunday,” this season. But 
particularly gratifying to those in charge was 
the sustained attendance—one of the best in 
years. Under the leadership of W. R. Moody, 
son of Dwight L. Moody and for over a quarter 
of a century chairman of the Conference, the 
two weeks’ series of meetings went on without 
-a break in the earnest seeking after Christian 
truth. 


. SPEAKERS AND MEETINGS 


Rey. Robert R. Littell, pastor of the Tioga 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, was the 
opening speaker of the Conference, taking as 
the subject of his address “Acquaintance with 
God.” 

Rev. Ernest W. Riggs, Associate Secretary 
_ of the American Board, was one of the chief 
speakers at the auditorium evening meetings. 
- Mr. Riggs made a special plea for the support 
of the mission work of the churches of the na- 
tion. In part he said: “It is a time of unprec- 
edented luxury in America, and yet nearly all 
~the missionary boards are in financial straits. 
his is not playing square with the great pro- 
fession of the Church. . .. I appeal to the 
American people to step out of the humdrum 
life of petty selfishness and lack of vision of 
the average church, into partnership in the 
great task of winning the world for God.” 

Hach morning of the Conference, with the ex- 
ception of the Sunday sessions, from 200 to 300 
ministers gathered in Sage Chapel for the min- 
isters’ meetings, devoted almost exclusively to 
the special needs of ministers in their lives and 
work. At about the same time the women at- 
tending the Conference met at Stone Hall for 
_ the series of Bible studies under the supervision 
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my years of experience do not lead me any- 
where, except to realize my human helpless- 
ness to reach the highest and best, and my 
need of a power outside myself, ‘super- 
natural” if you please, “as distinct and apart 
from the nature we may know.” 

The world stands not so much in need of 
a higher conception of God just now, it seems 


By D. Paul Reed 


of Miss Grace H. Hamilton, director of the 
Children’s Church of the Baltimore Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. 
Harris E. Kirk is minister. 

Both meetings then adjourned to the audi- 
torium for the song service and the morning 
address. Afternoons of the Conference were 
given over to recreation. After a delightful 
vesper service on Round Top, a living memorial 
to D. L. Moody and his wife, the closing meet- 
ing of the day usually followed in the audi- 
torium at eight. 

Among the more prominent speakers at the 
Conference should be included Rev. John A. 
Hutton, editor of the famous British Weekly, 
and former minister of the Westminster Con- 
gregational Chapel in London; Rey. James 
Reid, minister of the Presbyterian church of 
Hastbourne, England; Rev. Edgar Y. Mullins, 
president of the World Baptist Alliance, and 
also president of the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Walter 
L. Lingle, president of the General Assembly 
Training School for Lay Workers of the Pres- 
byterian Church, located in Richmond, Va.; 
Dr. Edwin Deeks Harvey, for sixteen years 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of Yale-in- 
China; and Rey. Melvin H. Trotter, superin- 
tendent of the City Mission of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Rev. Homer Hammontree led in the 
singing. Under Miss Hamilton’s supervision, 
Miss Doris Hopkins of Greenfield, Vt., and 
Miss Mabel Heming of Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
ducted daily kindergarten and _ children’s 
classes. 

Northfield, delightfully situated as it is in 
the beautiful setting of New England moun- 
tains, carries with it an eternal endowment of 
true inspiration. So “during the whole length of 
the session,’ as one writer has put it, ‘‘North- 
field presented an active, earnest, and beauti- 
ful picture. EXverywhere one looked, at the 
hours when lectures were not being given, one 
could see groups of delegates standing discuss- 
ing the words of the speakers or sitting on the 
greensward or on the verandas, reading. Pres- 
ently the chimes in Russell Sage Chapel would 
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to me, as it does of the presence and power 
of the living Christ. ‘Brethren, I count not 
myself yet to have laid hold: but one thing 
I do, forgetting the things which are behind, 
and stretching forward to the things which 
are before. I press on toward the goal unto 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 


The Northfield Conferences 


ring out to tell of the next gathering, and the 
groups would break up and move toward the 
place of meeting, whether in the chapel itself, 
in the auditorium, or on Round Top.” 


SoME OUTSTANDING QUOTATIONS 


Some of the more thought-provoking state- 
ments heard during the General Conference 
follow: 

“Self-expression is a term invented by the 
devil as a reputable name for a disreputable. 
thing.”—Dr. Hutton. 

“The New Testament is a _ tremendously 
dangerous and provocative book.’—Rev. James 
Reid. 

“It is not a square deal if we ask the mission- 
ary to struggle with half-hearted support from 
the church whose agent he is.’—Rev. Hrnest 
Riggs. 

“The trouble with many people is that they 
are so deeply innoculated with a mild form of 
Christianity that they are proof against the 
real thing.”—Rev. James Reid. 

“The present state of anarchy in China has 
brought China down to the verge of internal 
destruction and has created the possibility of 
an international war of the greatest magni- 
tude.”—Dr. Harvey. 

“One of the besetting sins of the ministry is 
laziness.”—Dr. Mullins. 

“Conservative and radical elements in so- 
ciety are to a large extent regulated by com- 
fort and discomfort.’—Dr, Mullins. 

“Perhaps there are too many people in the 
church today. The mistake we often make is 
to depend on numbers. That is why they may 
sometimes have to be reduced, and why it is 
possible that the Church may not recover her 
power till she is even smaller.”—Rev. James 
Reid. 

“When we read the New Testament we find 
ourselves in an atmosphere of war.’’—Rev, 
James Reid. 


OTHER CONFERENCES 


Besides the Northfield General Conference, 
six others were held at Northfield this summer. 
Opening with the Young Men’s Student Con- 
ference, the second of the Northfield series was 
the Young Women’s Conference. Two Con- 
gregational ministers—Rev. James Gordon 
Gilkey of Springfield, Mass., and Rey. Francis 
W. Pattison of East Northfield—were speakers 
at the Young Women’s Conference. 

Women’s meetings continued for about three 
weeks—the Interdenominational Home Mis- 
Conference, and the Conference for 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, meet- 
ing under the able leadership of Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, editor of Hveryland. The Con- 
ference of Religious Education then gave an 
accredited Sunday school training course, fol- 
lowed by the General Conference. 

Closing the summer season, over 850 Chris- 
tian Endeavorers from Massachusetts and ad- 
joining states gathered at East Northfield for 
their twenty-first conference. Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, president of the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor and minister of the 
Marble Collegiate Church of New York City, 
was the leader of the three final services. Dur- 
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ing the stay of the Christian Hndeavorers, six 
accepted Christ as their Savior and announced 
for the first time their immediate application 
for admission to the Church. Fourteen made 
the decision for the ministry, missionary sery- 
ice, or some form of definite Christian service 
as their life work. Twenty pledged themselves 
to attend the midweek prayer meetings of their 
churches. 


HigH-RANKING STUDENTS SERVE DELEGATES 


Probably few of the thousands who attended 
the Northfield Summer Religious Conferences 
realized the intellectual ranking and superior- 
ity of a large number of those who served 
them as employees during their stay at North- 
field. This summer there were five Phi Beta 
Kappa honor scholars, four -.M.A.’s from Har- 
vard University, an M.S. of Lehigh, a Ph.D. 
of Frankfort University, Germany, and many 
graduates and undergraduates representing over 
fifty leading universities and colleges in the 
United States and Germany serving as em- 
ployees of the Northfield Conferences and Hotel. 
A third-year Harvard student worked as dish 
boy, and Phi Beta Kappa students as grocery 
‘clerks, kitchen assistants, stenographers, and 
waitresses. 

Among the colleges of the Hast represented 
by employees of the Northfield Summer Confer- 


ences and Northfield Hotel are: Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, Dartmouth, Amherst, Brown, New 


Hampshire, Smith, Vermont, Boston University, 
Rhode Island State, Colby, Middlebury, Sim- 
mons, Tufts, Clark, Pennsylvania, Barnard, 
Wooster, Swathmore, Temple, Dennison, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Oberlin, Western Reserve, Johns 
Hopkins, Cornell, Lafayette, Pratt Institute, 
Colgate, Lehigh, Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts, and the New Jersey College for Women. 

Colleges from the South and Middle West 
include Georgia State, Wake Forest, Coker, 
Maryville, Winthrop, Greenville, Meredith, 
Duke, Durham, Idaho, Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, Washburn, DePauw, Michigan, and the 
University of Kansas. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
campus this summer was the building of the 
new $200,000 recitation hall donated to North- 
field by Mr. and Mrs. George S. Palmer of 
New London, Ct. A building fund for a lit- 
erature and reading room for the Conferences 
in the summer time and the Schools in the win- 
ter has also been started by Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, chairman of the Northfield Foreign 
Missionary Conference. Other Conferences are 
expected to have a share in the construction 
and the use of the building. 

The forty-fifth year of Northfield’s service 
as a Conference center is today a matter of 
history—but history never to be forgotten as 
the inspired message of Christian service lives 
on in the hearts and lives of the thousands 
who have been benefited by Northfield. 


When the Eyes Weaken 


By William Norris Burr 
When the eyes weaken one may entertain 
Rare guests. Blind Milton breaks the gloom, 
That haunts the shadows of the darkened 
room, 
With his “They also serve.” In eager strain 
The sightless Matheson hymns a refrain 
To “The Persistent Love.” Fancies that 
bloom 
In “The Child’s Garden” now the air perfume. 
Hail, Stevenson, sun-heart, defying pain! 


A prattler comes to say his “little verse” ; 
“Blest are the pure in heart,” his lips rehearse, 
“Hor they shall see—see God, grandpa!” A 
light 
Tender as love, breaks on the inner sight: 
The Master gives his hand to lead the way 
From ling’ring shadows into faith’s fair day. 
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Hymns 


Some Substitutes by Dr. Oliver Huckel 


gregationalist of August 11, on ‘Should 
Martial Hymns Be Eliminated?” suggested by 
a letter from John B. Pratt of the A. S. Barnes 
publishing firm, may I mention an experiment 
which was tried in my own congregation at 
Greenwich, Ct.? 

On three successive Sundays last June, I 
printed new versions which I had _ written 
of three martial hymns, to get, as I felt, 
closer to the spirit of Jesus. These new ver- 
sions were sung to the old tunes, the whole 
congregation entering into their spirit with en- 
thusiasm. 

Many comments of appreciation were re- 
ceived, and no regrets that the Christian work 
of the church was thus emphasized under work- 
ing and brotherly aspects, rather than under 
military imagery. 

The following are the three new versions: 


Ra to the editorial in The Con- 


Onward, Christian Workers 
A New Setting for the New Day 


Onward, Christian workers, 
Marching for the right, 
With the cross of Jesus, 
Emblem of the Light! 
Christ the loving Master 
Leads the mighty throng, 
Forward with all gladness, 
Sing the triumph song! 


Shoulder unto shoulder 
Move the hosts of God, 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod. 
Nothing shall divide us, 
All one body we, 
One in hope and purpose, 
One in charity. 


KKings and crowns may perish, 
Empires rise and wane, 
But the power of Jesus 
Constant shall remain. 
And the love of Jesus 
Heal earth’s deep distress, 
Till the faith of Jesus 
All men shall confess. 


Onward then, ye people, 
Join our happy throng, 
Blend with ours your voices 
In the triumph song! 

Justice unto all men, 
Brotherhood and peace, 

So may God’s true kingdom 
Come and never cease! 


The Son of God Goes Forth to Save 


The Son of God goes forth to save, 
Humanity to gain, 

To lead them on to higher life— 
Who follows in His train? 

Who follows closest to his Lord 
In spite of scorn and pain, 

Who seeks to help the neediest— 
He follows in His train. 


The martyrs first with noble hearts, 
Their willing lives they give; 

The heroes who devoted all 
That other men might live; 

Like Him who gave His all to men 
Nor ever sought His gain— 

But wrought to make men sons of God— 
Who follows in His train? 


A glorious band, the hosts of light, 
On whom the Spirit came— 

In city slums and foreign shores, 
They mock the sword and flame; 

They curb the tyrannies of men 
With all their might and main; 

They cure the immemorial wrongs— 
Who- follows in their train? 


A noble host of men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 

They march on through the centuries, 
In robes of light arrayed; 

They are the glory of the earth, 
Defying death and pain— 

O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 


Battle Hymn of the Republic of God 


Mine eyes have seen new glory in the coming 
of the Lord— 
The greater works of Jesus, as He promised 
in His word— : : 
New miracles and wonders by: the Spirit’s 
mighty sword, 
For God is moving on! 


O Father, with the mother-heart, encircling 
all in love— : 

The might of dauntless lion and the sweetness 
of the dove— 

We accept Thy reyelation as a gift from 


Heaven above, _ . 
For faith is moving on! 


O tender-hearted Master, who didst make the 
sufferers whole, 
With Thy gospel for the body, and Thy gospel 
for the soul, 
We would follow in Thy footsteps as the broad- 
ening ages roll, ’ 
For hope is moving on 1% i" 


O Spirit of ali beauty, of all peace, of fullest 
power, 
Be quee the very life of life within us at this 
our, 
And give to every willing heart the gift of 
Spirit dower ! 
For love is moving on! 


O come, divine republic of the Spirit’s holy 
might ! 
Come, children of the Spirit, lead the way to 
larger light! 
Come ye who fought for slaves of old, for 
fuller freedom fight! 
For God is moving on! 
I would be glad to have some other congre- 
gations print on their bulletins, and try out, 
these new versions, and see whether they strike 


a responsive chord in this new day. 


Free Speech 

The struggle to maintain the Bill of Rights 
was only begun when the revolutionary victory 
was won. It goes on today and that is the fact 
which should determine the sentiments with 
which we celebrate this national anniversary. 

From the first the struggle has been a strug- 
gle against intolerance. It is because human 
nature is perversely addicted to hatred and sus- 
picion of nonconformity that these human and 
civil rights are continuously in danger of being 
denied. The tyranny of George III was not 
worse than the tyranny that is possible under 
a system of rule by the majorities. The ten- 
dency of majorities to suppress minorities is 
inherent in the democratic system, human na- 
ture being what it is. Nevertheless, the demo- 
cratic principle is sound, if we recognize that 
society is not static but is subject to processes 
of growth and change. The right of minorities 
to self-expression is a corollary to the eyolu- 
tion of society, since it provides for the free 
competition of ideas. Out of that competition 
must be wrought the intellectual and moral 
force of succeeding social eras... . 

The Bill of Rights means nothing at all if it 
extends protection only to the orthodoxies of 
the moment. The right of free speech means 
the right to say the new thing, not only the 
old and familiar. There is no advantage to a 
supposedly free people in being allowed to 
assert that ‘there are milestones on the Dover 
road.” There should be free scope for the free 
criticism of accepted truisms and for the as-. 
sertion of new concepts in all fields—religion, 
politics, social science and all the rest.—By 
Forrest Bailey in a Fourth of July Address at 
Towaco, N. J. 


The Pastor Says: There is a point where op- 
timism passes over into foolishness, but there 
is also a point where pessimism passes over 
into sin. 
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II. What the 


HE church is a group of friendly people 
deeply interested in each other’s welfare 
nd keenly alive to the needs of the com- 
unity. Its first duty is to train its mem- 
ers in friendly ways of living, and then to 
reach out in every possible way to help the 
eneral life of all the community about it. 
t is a place where friendships are kindled. 
t offers to the men and women and to the 
make lasting 
A friendly church at the center 
f a community should make a friendly com- 
munity—a community where neighbors are 
“‘sood neighbors,” and a community in which 
it is a pleasure to live. 

The church is the center toward which 
any troubled person will naturally turn for 
omfort, and to which any bewildered person 
will look for guidance, and any lonely person 
for companionship. The church should be 
to the community what the heart is to the 
body—the center and power of its life. 

. The church should offer the children of 
ithe community instruction in the way of life. 
tere they should learn the cardinal virtues 
of manhood and womanhood. Here they 
‘should have “good times” and be taught that 
Snnocent pleasures are best, and that they do 
uot leave any bad after-effect. It should 
each the children the truth about life, sin, 
and righteousness. It should introduce them 
-o Jesus Christ, whom they should come to 
‘know as their “Best Friend.” This it should 
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The Church and Its Community 


Church Should Do for the Community 


By Frederick L. Fagley 


do for the children of the community, and 
much more the church will do for those who 
enter fully into its life and work. 

The church should care for each of its 
members, It must look after its people as a 
“Good Shepherd.” It must care for them in 
sickness and in trouble. It must be near 
them in peril and in sorrow. It must give 
instruction in spiritual things and teach 
plainly the laws of life. Its doctrines must 
be true doctrines—not those fashioned out 
of some man’s mind to harmonize various 
portions of sacred history. The doctrine of 
the Chureh of the Living God must be in 
keeping with the Spirit of God and true to 
the teachings of Christ. Pride of opinion or 
satisfaction in a neat plan of salvation, 
wherein every part is fitted together, should 
have no place in the Living Church designed 
to perpetuate the spirit and teachings of a 
Living Lord. 

The church, therefore, must offer the com- 
munity progressive leadership—a leadership 
that welcomes all new truth as God sees fit 
to reveal it, and shuts not up the heart 
against the leadings of his spirit. This spirit 
of anticipation of new truth and willingness 
to follow true leadership should be spread 
abroad throughout the community by the 
church, and the church should labor that 
this spirit should enter all fields of knowl- 
edge. At its portals new truth should al- 


ways find a hearty welcome, and truth- 
seekers of every kind find here a hospitality 
which will encourage them to go forth re- 
Strengthened to “think God’s thoughts after 
him,” and find more of his laws for the 
blessing of all men. 


The church should be keenly alive to every 
need of the community. All good causes 
which have for their aim unselfish service 
should find support here. It is not neces- 
sary, in these days, for the church to build 
all hospitals and schools and benevolent 
homes. But all these sprang from the church 
in ages gone by. They are her children, 
every one of them, and she must have a 
mother’s care for their welfare. The church 
must inspire its members to go into the 
community and view its needs, and then to 
set about in the spirit of the Master to meet 
those needs. The church must support the 
schools and hospitals and social agencies and 
encourage them in every possible way. 


The church, therefore, must be the channel 
whereby men and women of good will work 
their good impulses into action for those far 
away. The church must support missions 
and philanthropies at home and abroad. To 
be the means of helping men and women 
meet these far-away needs is one of the 
main duties of the church to the people of 
every community. With your help the 
church can better meet these needs. 


Training in World Friendship 


NDER the leadership of Rev. Warren M. 

Blodgett of the First Church of Christ 
(Center Congregational) of New Britain, Ct., 
a most interesting project was recently car- 
ried out by boys and girls of the seventh 
grade in the United Week-day Church Schools. 
Its value lay in part in such facts as these: 
it was a real interracial project, in the sense 
that it brought young people of two races into 
contact in a worth-while task; it started white 
boys and girls on a search for the best they 
could find in the Negro race—not the peculiar, 
nor the weak, nor the worst aspects of Negro 
life; and it was carried out in such a way as 
to give satisfaction to both races. 

The occasion for this particular effort was 
furnished by the nearness of the birthday of 
Lincoln, honored by white and colored alike, 
and remembered as the Great Wmancipator. 
The aim was to lead junior high school boys 
and girls to a greater appreciation of the con- 
tribution which Negroes have made to our 
common life. The enterprise began with a 
study of biographical material, and it was 
agreed that if any of the classes worked up 
appropriate dramatizations these would be 
given as part of a program to which they might 
invite their parents and also the members and 
children of a local Negro church. 

“The idea of working up such a program 
seemed to catch fire,’ Mr. Blodgett writes, 
“and the work began. One class decided to 
work out a movie scenario of the life of Dr. 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, including his in- 
fluence on Booker T. Washington through 
Hampton Institute. A second class decided to 


By John Leslie Lobingier 


Secretary, Department of Missionary Education 


learn to sing one good Negro spiritual. <A 
third class worked out a dramatization of the 
life of Booker T. Washington.” Other classes 
made their contributions, too, one being a dis- 
play of pictures including Hofmann’s Christ, 
Abraham Lincoln, Samuel C. Armstrong, and 
Booker T. Washington. These were displayed 
with suitable readings or statements in an 
effort to show how the spirit of service might 
be traced continuously through individuals of 
different races. 

During the time when the classes were at 
work on their tasks the colored Y. M. C. A. 
secretary of Hartford talked to them about the 
aspirations of his race and through his courtesy 
a colored quartet was secured for the public 
program, 

When the time came for the general meeting 
a large audience was present. Besides prayers 
by the pastors of the Congregational and the 


A. M. E. Zion churches there were hymns, 
spirituals, dramatizations, a picture reading, 


a movie scenario, a pantomime, and the reading 
of an original poem by a visiting Negro, a 
graduate of Tuskegee. 

The value of the program was not to be 
judged on the basis of its numbers being “‘fin- 
ished products.” Its value may more truly be 
found reflected in a letter which later came 
from the Hartford man who had addressed the 
boys and girls a while before. “The Negroes 
from Hartford who attended the interracial 
program,” he wrote, “. . . were unanimous in 
saying that they have never in their lives wit- 


III. An Interracial Project in New Britain, Connecticut 


nessed such an impressive program upon the 
subject of relations between your race and ours. 
... This sort of work will do more to educate 
the members of your race to an appreciation 
of our race than thousands of dollars spent in 
ways that are supposed to be for the better- 
ment of the Negro.” 

This experience in New Britain is com- 
mended to the attention of workers in the field 
of missionary education. A number of points 
about it are worthy of special attention: 

1. It was an enterprise that called for origi- 
nality and permitted considerable initiative on 
the part of the pupils. 

2. It was not an activity of the few but of 
many—all the groups concerned having the op- 
portunity to participate. 

3. The aim of the leaders was never “a suc- 
cessful performance” nor “a finished program,” 
but rather the development of a group of boys 
and girls in appreciation and understanding. 

4. The enterprise provided for actual con- 
tacts of a wholesome kind between the two 
racial groups: a Negro visitor spoke to them; 
a Negro quartet and reader appeared with 
them on the program; and a large group of 
Negroes accepted the invitation to attend. 

5. The results of this enterprise were yal- 
uable, not only to the white boys and girls 
but also to those of the other race. In the 
judgmeut of the leaders the project developed 
not only a greater appreciation for the con- 
tribution of the Negro to our American cul- 
ture but also a more kindly and friendly feel- 
ing on the part of each group toward those 
of the other race. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Scarlet, Blue, Gold, White 


I have been reading The Spirit of Man, that 
beautiful and enlarging anthology compiled by 
Robert Bridges. From the wide and wise read- 
ing of many years the Poet Laureate has 
culled out the bits that most fervently talk to 
his own soul, and given them for enjoyment 
and profit to all who will receive. England, 
America, France, Sweden, Russia, India, China, 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, and Persia are laid under 
tribute. The thoughts of the ages upon the 
great things of life are brought into a moun- 
tain cabin in the pages of one small book. 

The leaves of such a book are shining leaves. 
But have you eyer brought into one small 
space your own findings of radiant light? You, 
too, in the course of years, as you read first 
this and then that, come in touch with minds 
and souls from the ends of the earth and from 
all ages. You, too, can lay apart bits from 
Hindu poets, from Greek and Roman sages, 
from French and German souls of vision, from 
the great treasure house of English, from the 
glorious Bible, and make for yourself leaves of 
joyous scarlet, heayenly blue, shining gold, and 
the clear white light of eternity. 

The travesties of love and tragedies of the 
heart that the newspapers unfold day by day 
in unceasing continuity are a sorry food for 
the mind. Then you come upon the words in 
which Tennyson referred to his marriage, after 
many years of joy with his wife: ‘‘The peace 
of God came into my life before the altar when 
I wedded her.” And when what are spoken of 
as the practical matters of life are terribly to 
the fore, is it not arresting to find the words 
of Mahomet: “If I had two loaves of bread, 
I should sell one and buy a hyacinth to feed 
my soul”? MHandicaps block your way; limita- 
tions hinder your steps; you see failure stand- 
ing ahead of you in the path. The moods of 
bitterness and gloom attack you day after day, 
and then gleaming from the pages of his biog- 
raphy you see the words of Beethoven spoken 
when he, a musician, found deafness coming 
fast upon him as a disastrous addition to the 
other woes of life: “I will grapple with fate; 
it shall never pull me down.” Then, by your 
own good chance or by the favor of someone 
else who has dug it out for you, some beckon- 
ing words of Milton’s are brought into your 
private collection of leaves about the spirit of 
man, and you follow up the thought of grap- 
pling with fate with this: “He who would 
write a heroic poem must make his whole 
life a heroic poem.” Hyven though you be no 
poet, do not the words shine and beckon? Are 
you not helped to give yourself with eagerness 
into God’s hands? And you turn to another 
of your shining leaves and read: 

God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, 
But thou thyself wouldst do if thou eouldst see 
The end of all events as well as He. 

Pick out the words that talk to you, the 
great words, the words that give you something 
to live by, something at the same time to climb 
up to, and keep them before the eyes of your 
mind. It is good to live with scarlet, and blue, 
and gold, and clear and radiant white. 

In your dealings with those about you, do 
the like. Give them the encouragement of no- 
ticing the best that is in them, and by means 
of that opening their eyes to the lure of some- 
thing that is still to be gained. What current 
jargon talks about as an “inferiority complex”’ 
is a heavy drag on many a mind. People need 
the gleam of encouragement. They thrive much 
better on appreciation than on depreciation. 
Criticism has its place—if it is constructive. 
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Closet and Altar 


DOERS OF THE WORD 


But be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only—James 1: 23. 


Wherefore take heed of being painted fire, 
wherein is no warmth; and painted flowers, 
which retain no smell; and of being painted 
trees, whereon is no fruit: “Whoso boasteth 
himself of a false gift, is like clouds and 
wind without rain.”—John Bunyan. 


A clear, pure, honest soul shall not be left 
in doubt and darkness regarding the higher 
law and him whose will it is. He who 
speaks the truth in his heart is true, and 
the truth is revealed to the true; and he 
who thus speaks the truth speaks it with 
his lips and his life. Some approach the 
religious theme with an impure soul, a friv- 
olous temper, a false aim, or with gross 
prejudice, looking at sacred things with 
“cocoanut shells for spectacles,’ as the 
Arabs say; but he “that willeth to do the 
will of God shall know of the doctrine that 
it is of God.”—W. L. Watkinson. 


The men who are hindering the coming of 
the Kingdom today are not the men outside 
with the open raucous blasphemy, but the 
men inside, who hurrah for Jesus, and ap- 
plaud the Kingdom, and say, “Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of 
God,” and all the while refuse his claim, 
his call, his ideal, by declining to submit 
their lives to him.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Say Well is good, but Do Well is better. 

Do Well seems spirit, Say Well the letter. 

Say Well is goodly, and helpful to please. 

Do Well lives godly, and gives the world ease. 

Say Well to silence sometimes is bound, 

But Do Well is free on every ground. 

Say Well has friends, some here, some there, 

But Do Well is welcome everywhere. 

By Say Well to many God’s Word cleaves, 

But for lack of Do Well it often leaves. 

If Say Well and Do Well were bound in- one 
frame, 

Then all were done, all were won, and all were 
gain. 


The Gude and Godlie Ballades. 


Peace for those who do the truth, not for 
those who opine it. The true man, troubled 
by intellectual doubt, is so troubled into fur- 
ther health and growth. Let him be alive 
and hopeful, above all, obedient, and he will 
be able to wait for the deeper content which 
must follow with deeper insight.—George 
MacDonald. 


My first question about any doctrine is, 
How does it come down stairs out of its 
dreamer’s intellect and behave itself in the 
kitchen? How does it put on its apron and 
tuck up its sleeves and go to life’s daily 
work? How does it go into the chamber 
and hush itself into gentleness and quietness, 
and what does it say to the pained heart, 
and what to the ebbing life? By its fruits 
let it be known. What it can do in the 
plain, everyday circles of life shall be its 
proof to me of its heavenly origin.—Joseph 
Parker. 


O Lord, from whom all good things do 
come, grant to us, thy humble servants, that 
by thy holy inspiration we may think those 
things that are good, and by thy merciful 
guiding may perform the same, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Gelasian. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


How to Prevent Divisions 


Comment on the International Uniform 

Sunday School Lesson for September 18 

1 Kings 12: 1-24 

An old fable is-as follows: “A husbandman 
who had a quarrelsome family, after having 
tried in vain to reconcile them by words, 
thought he might more readily prevail by ex- 
ample. So he called his sons and bade them 
lay a bundle of sticks before him. Then having 
tied them up in a fagot, he told the lads, one 
after another, to take it up and break it. 
They all tried, but tried in vain. Then, untying 
the fagot, he gave them the sticks to break, 
one by one. This they did with the greatest 
ease. Then said the father, ‘Thus, my sons, as 
long as you remain united, you are a match for 
all your enemies; but differ and separate, and 
you are undone.’ ” 

There really is much to be said in, favor of 
unity both in spiritual and material: things. 
the trend of the world is toward unity. ‘‘Con- 
solidation” is a word that has come to be very 
popular. Of particular interest to us is the 
discussion that is going on pertaining to the 
question, “Can the churches unite?’ Before 
the unity which is hoped for can be secured, 
and unity which we now have can be made per- 
manent, certain destructive elements must be 
removed. 

Intolerance is one element which may cause 
division. Do we want a unified nation? Then 
we must recognize the fact that it takes all 
kinds of people to make a nation, and when one 
group takes the attitude that all other groups 
should conform to its own particular ideas and 
aspirations, the divisive spirit is being pro- 
moted. Do we want a unified religion? Then 
Wwe must remember that religious beliefs may 
coincide on some things, but on others they will 
differ. 

Injustice is another bar to unity. Everyone 
desires unity and peace in the industrial world, 
yet there is a lasting dispute as to how that 
unity is going to be achieved and safeguarded. 
Are the interests of business and humanity 
best served by giving absolute power to the 
employer or the employees, or by setting up a 
co-operative enterprise in which each group 
will contribute and secure its just share? 
What about national policies? Was England 
justified in imposing the iron-clad rule on the 
American colonies? It was the injustice of her 
rule which caused the division of her empire. 

Selfishness is another enemy of unity. We 
all know what it does to home life. ‘‘Selfish- 
ness is not living as one wishes to live; it is 
asking others to live as one wishes to live.” 
Rebellion naturally follows such an attitude in 
a family, and division is destined to come. 

The presence of such divisive forces in the 
ruling power of the Hebrew nation, under Re- 
hoboam, caused that nation to be tumbled from 
a position of power and wealth to one of re- 
bellion, and ‘‘there was none that followed the 
house of David, but the tribe of Judah only.” 

Can you think of any social groups of people 
or of movements today which are liable to 
lose their unity and peace because of divisive 
practices? 


We are the stewards, not the owners, of our 
property, be it money, brains, or that greatest 
of all personal wealth, the love of God. This 
love of God is more valuable than all our othe 
property, and we must share that too. The 
ignorant, the evildoers, the wandering, all those 
who have not been able to know Jesus, must 
be given some of our love and knowledge of 
God. The Church cannot keep this great treas: 
ure unless it shares it.—Bishop William F 
Oldham. 
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What Our Readers Are Thinking 


The Question of Capital Punishment 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
Allow me to express my gratitude for the 
wise and pertinent editorial in the issue of Aug. 
18, under the caption “Judicious Action and Le- 
gal Indiscretion,” and the courage displayed in 
printing the extract from the eloquent appeal 
to Governor Fuller in the Springfield Repub- 
lican. : 
Now that Sacco and Vanzetti are dead, many 
people will speedily and complacently proceed 
to forget the tremendous issues raised by this 
historic case. This morning’s Boston Herald 
considers all further discussion futile. “The 
chapter is closed. The die is cast. The arrow 
has flown,” says the editor. I wish to express 
my strong personal dissent from this attitude. 
The doubts aroused in the minds of highly rep- 
utable, conservative citizens with respect to 


the administration of the criminal law in Mas- 


sachusetts are too serious to be lightly dis- 
missed. Inasmuch as the two central figures 
in the tragedy are gone from us, and are there- 


fore impersonal, the fundamental problems of 


_their case can perhaps be reviewed with more 


light, and less heat. 


I do not desire to add fuel to the flames that 
have raged so bitterly for years about this 
famous murder trial. But I am sure that all 
who love the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


and haye faith in her institutions, need seri- 


ously to take to heart some of the large ques- 


tions raised by this now internationally impor- 


tant episode. 

A noteworthy feature of the prolonged agi- 
tation over these two Italian radicals is the 
rallying to their defense of conservative pro- 
fessors, lawyers, and churchmen who have the 
profoundest respect for the courts. They see 


=that this case has brought upon the legal ma- 


chinery of the state sharp, penetrating, and 
deserved criticism, and they cannot rest easy 
in the presence of a blot upon the escutcheon 
of their Commonwealth. My sympathies are 
entirely with them. I feel humiliated by this 
tragic trial and its aftermath, and I do not be- 
lieve that the Church can afford to be silent 
upon the issues at stake, for these concern the 
cherished liberties of mankind. As Professor 
Frankfurter has pointed out, the great test of 
law is whether we can be just to our enemies. 

Of course, I speak as a mere amateur in the 
field of jurisprudence. The legal ramifications 
of this case are bewildering to the lay mind. 
But every minister of Christ is interested in 
the personal aspects of the detection of guilt 
and the enforcement of law. ‘‘What does the 
law do to personality?” is a crucial question to 
the sincere follower of Christ. From the stand- 
point of this query there are certain features 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case which do not reflect 
eredit upon the honor of Massachusetts, and 
I am willing to accept the judgment of Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter, whose analysis of the case 
is the ablest I know, that the criminal law is 
more ably administered here than in any other 
state of the Union. 

For one thing, the long and tedious delays, 
extending into years, between the declaration 
of the verdict of guilt and the execution of the 
two men, is a disgrace, irrespective of the fact 
whether they were really guilty or not. Fur- 
ther, the circumstance that only one judge was 
officially connected with the case, and was even, 
at the last, allowed to decide on a petition for 
a new trial where his own prejudice was the 
central point at issue, is not reassuring to the 
lover of justice, especially when his conduct 


. 


off the bench was so injudicious that even the 
governor’s advisory committee, which vindi- 
cated him, charged him with ‘a grave breach 
of official decorum.” Again, isn’t it time that 
Massachusetts followed the example of Hngland 
and New York State in giving its Supreme 
Court the power to decide not simply upon the 
so-called legal questions, but also upon vital 
evidence, so that a verdict in a capital case can, 
if the situation warrants, be overruled? And 
why should any governor be compelled to shoul- 
der the intolerable burden that Governor Fuller 
has been forced to bear the last few weeks? 
Finally, and most important, this celebrated 
case flings wide open the whole problem as to 
the wisdom of capital punishment. My own 
confidence in the efficacy of the death penalty 
has been very seriously shaken. It cannot be 
reasonably doubted that the electric chair 
makes heroes of its victims. This is peculiarly 
true in the present instance, where the guilt 
of the condemned is in doubt. Millions of peo- 
ple throughout the world acclaim Sacco and 
Vanzetti as martyrs to the cause of liberty. 
They have been glorified in their taking off. 
The effect produced is just the opposite of that 
abhorrence for the crime which the state de- 
sires to inculcate. Sir William Harcourt, emi- 
nent British statesman, speaks to the point 
when he says: “In my opinion, a capital exe- 
cution which in its circumstances creates hor- 
ror and compassion for the culprit rather than 
a sense of indignation at his crime, is a great 
evil.” I admit the force of the arguments 
for capital punishment, but I am conscious of 
its terrible limitations. On the whole, I am 
inclined to look upon it as a relic of barbarism, 
an instrument of vengeance rather than jus- 
tice, an anachronism that should speedily be 
abandoned. CHARLES , DUNN. 


The Stage Minister 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I so heartily agree with most of what you 
tell the public through The Congregationalist, 
that it seems ungracious to dissent in a single 
matter. Yet the matter in question seems im- 
portant to me, though you speak of it as unim- 
portant on page 228 in the issue of August 25. 
I refer to your remarks concerning the mis- 


‘representation of ministers on the stage and 


in the movies. 

Perhaps I ought to leave it to laymen to back 
up their ministers; but I know some good lay- 
men who are not yocal, especially when it 
comes to expressing dissent from such a master 
of English style as the Hditor. Yet these men 
have expressed the utmost indignation at some 
of the cruel and utterly unfair misrepresenta- 
tions of Protestant ministers which they have 
seen, and have even given up going to the 
movies on that account. But they have not 
ventured to publish a word on the subject. 

You mention the portrayal of a true man of 
God on the stage; but that true man of God 
was a Roman Catholic priest. Priests are in- 
variably represented as heroes and _ saints. 
Why? Because the Catholic people have loy- 
alty enough and esprit de corps enough to pre- 
vent their clergy being misrepresented as Prot- 
estant clergy have been. Moreover, they are 
wise enough to understand that you cannot 
hold the clergy up to ridicule before the world 
without injuring the cause which they repre- 
sent. Movie audiences are not always able to 
discriminate. They do not understand that 
that which is held up before them as a sample 
of a typical clergyman is such a creature as 


“never was on land or sea.” Moreover, if he 
were, he could not get a hearing in any church: 
now in existence, much less “obtain” a call to- 
become a pastor. If we want Protestant Chris- 
tianity to influence the world and gather in a: 
few of those who are unfortunately outsiders 
at present, let us not discourage those who try 
to prevent this unfair caricaturing of the min- 
istry. It may not hurt those ministers who are 
perfect and handsome specimens of humanity; 
but it hurts the cause. 


Templeton, Mass. WILLIAM FRYLING. 


Whipped Cream ! 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Montana may be ‘a whale of a state,” but 
“Around Montana in a Tin Lizzie,” by Rev. 
James Hlvin, in the issue of August 11, is a 
whale of a story. Now, why can’t we have 
more of that sort of stuff? In comparison to a 
lot of other church paper material it is as.a 
fat strawberry shortcake with three inches of 
whipped cream on top is to half-baked beans 
without pork. No reflections on Boston in- 
tended. I know it may be pretty difficult to 
write about predestination, procrastination, and 
such great doctrines in such juicy terms, but I 
wonder if anyone has ever tried? 

Now and then I hear someone outside the 
Commonwealth of the Pilgrim remarking that 
The Congregationalist is a bright and shining 
light among religious papers. I hear preachers 
say that they cannot get their folks to subscribe 
for too dehydrated stuff. Put a lot more of 
the good whipped cream on and more of the 
elect will be passing up their plates for a sec- 
ond helping and then some! Best wishes. 

Bergen, N. Y. EH. J. RULIFFSoNn. 


“The Church Nobody Knows’’ 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In The Church Nobody Knows Bruce Bar- 
ton says: ‘What are some of the lessons the 
Church could learn from business? I present 
five concrete suggestions. In one respect the 
Church can learn honesty from business. 

“Among my friends are members of the board 
of directors of the largest business of the kind 
in the world. When they came into the con- 
trol of that concern it had on its balance sheet 
tremendous inventories of raw materials which 
were carried at cost, though the current mar- 
ket was much lower. ... In the first year of 
its management that great company wrote off 
its books more than thirty-eight million dollars. 

. . That is the habit of sound business. It 
is not the habit of the Church. The statistics 
which are issued by the Protestant churches 
are not sincere statistics. 

“There is hardly a church membership rell 
that does not carry as active members a large 
percentage of people who are no longer active. 
Yet their names swell the misleading totals 
which give the impression that the Church is 
gaining, when one has only to drop into a Sun- 
day morning service to learn the contrary.” 

I share to the full Mr. Barton’s demand that 
the Church strip itself of all pretensions, coming 
down to bed rock. I also share his admiration 
for a firm that was strong enough and true 
enough to come as swiftly as possible to a sound 
basis, and I believe that when all attempts to 
salvage it have failed, bad timber, rotten at 
the heart, should be eut off from the rolls of 
our churches; but questions crowd into my 
mind. 

Can life-like commodities be estimated in fig- 
ures? Are there scales delicate enough to 
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weigh the human heart, mind, and spirit and 
determine who shall be dropped from the church 
rolls to make them honest? 

In a time when all men are forced to think 
and think hard to adjust themselves to the flood 
of new knowledge, is it strange that multitudes 
are thrown into doubt and grow cold? 

Is it any sign that there is no true spiritual 
life in a man when 

In the maddening maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and flood, 
he loses his hold of any fixed stake and drifts 
for a time and perchance a long time out into 
the seething current? 

Is it to be wondered at that amid all the be- 
wildering attractions of modern life many lose 
their bearings- and become indifferent, appar- 
ently forgetting all about the church? 

Is it certain that in our desire to cast out 
the dead timber we hear spoken of so glibly 
we may not consign to the scrap heap those 
sleeping in winter barrenness, but who may 
through the sunshine of divine and human sym- 
pathy grow into strong trees bearing rich fruit 
and, it may be, having leaves for the healing of 
the nations? 

What did Jesus mean when he warned lest 
we root up the wheat with the tares? May it 
not be safe, blind as we are, to imitate the All- 
Seeing One who assures us that a _ bruised 
reed he will not break and the smoking flax 
he will not quench till he sends out judgment 
unto victory? 

Mr. Barton’s title seems strangely applicable 
to my thought, The Church Nobody Knows. 

Tacoma, Wash. JESSIE MILLS. 


, Good Substitute 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Anent the discussions of objectionable hymns. 
I have never been seriously concerned over the 
“nsychological effects” of Onward, Christian 
Soldiers and other hymns put into the index 
expurgatorius by some of my friends. But my 
soul has long been in revolt against the senti- 
ment The Son of God goes forth to war, ete. 
It is such a travesty on the Gospel. It is so 
utterly inconsistent with any just conception 
of the spirit of the Master. 

D. H. Strong, in the issue of August 25, sug- 
gests that the introductory quartrain be re- 
written, or the hymn thrown out altogether. 
If it is permitted to tinker with the lines of 
another it might not be difficult to provide a 
substitute. It is, however, with no thought 
of furnishing the suitable lines, but only to set 
forth the more definitely another of your 
reader’s views that I venture the following: 

The Son of God has come to earth 
The heart of man to gain; 

His love-starred banner streams afar; 
Who follows in his train? 

Or suppose we make the protest more em- 
phatiec in an antithetical quartrain: 


The Son of Man, when here on earth 
Refused a crown to gain ; 
But gave his life for fellow man ; 
Who follows in his train? 
Castalia, Ohio. CHARLES J. DOLE. 


Considering How Others See Us 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Rey. L. R. Howard in your issue of Au- 
gust 4 argues to this effect: “It seems rather 
absurd to think that a sensible program of 
military education in this country should lead 
other nations to question the peaceful purposes 
of the United States’ because “the nations 
do not question the peaceful purposes of Switz- 
erland, and she has a system of compulsory 
universal military education.” 

Why not argue that a squirrel should not 
fear a cat because it is not afraid of a mouse? 
Switzerland is a small, self-contained country 
that has not enlarged her borders for cen- 
turies, and has no wish or thought of exten- 


sion. Were she to keep her entire population 
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under arms, that would not cause worry or 
suspicion to Great Britain or Japan or Italy, 
or even Germany, unarmed as Germany now 
is. On the other hand, the United States, 
though: never herself attacked, has declared 
war many times since 1775, has frequently and 
enormously added to her domain, has enlarged 
her navy till it is the equal of Hngland’s, and 
can when she desires put a mighty army into 
action. 

Balance of power is still a fetish among the 
rulers of the bigger nations of the world and 
each of them watches lynx-like the plans and 
activities of each of the others, each, unfortu- 
nately, being always a potential enemy. A 
supposition may be ridiculous in the minds of 
Americans (as that we are a militaristic peo- 
ple) and yet appear possible or probable in the 
judgment of Europeans or Asiatics or the sus- 
picious and jealous inhabitants of South Amer- 
ica. A foreigner perplexed as to why the 
United States should in the past several years 
greatly extend her system of military educa- 
tion might well look askance at us and say to 
himself that that procedure seems hardly neces- 
sary and certainly not in keeping with our 
past practices nor our past and present pro- 
fessed principles. 

Sutton, Maine. G. L. PAINE. 

Citizenship a Sacred Trust 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Permit me to express my gratitude for the 
publication of Rey. EH. Tallmadge Root’s ad- 
mirable Misgivings of an Ardent American, in 
your issue of August 18. 

Many of us whose confidence is unshaken in 
the onward march of Christianity, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Kingdom of God on the 
earth, share his misgivings as to what the 
present century may have in store for our own 
beloved nation. 

If the influence of the church as a whole 
were steadily exerted in behalf of ‘‘peace on 
earth and good will to men” the outlook would 
be brighter; for though professing Christians 
are a minority in the nation their combined 
influence is a force which the corrupt conspir- 
ators of our “invisible government” are pow- 
erless to withstand. 

When the League treaty was under fire in 
the Senate, and petitions for its ratification 
were pouring in from churches of all denomi- 
nations, an anti-League senator said to me: 
“Oh, that is only the ministers; the laymen 
as a whole care little about it either way!” 

When will Christians generally realize that 
citizenship is a sacred trust, and that theirs 
is the opportunity, and the tremendous respon- 
sibility, of guiding our national and interna- 
tional policies in accordance with the simple 
teachings of Jesus Christ? 

Orleans, Mass. FREDERICK T. FULLER. 


Why Military Language Is Natural 
To the EHditor of The Congregationalist: 

Your editorial on martial hymns, in the is- 
sue of August 11, was most timely. It is true 
that we cannot very well stop with dropping a 
few martial hymns. 

Military language pervades our everyday 
conversation about as much as our hymns. 
You say truly that to avoid it we would have 
to change much of the symbolism of the New 
Testament. This is especially true of the writ- 
ings of Paul. The illustrations that Jesus used 
most were taken from tilling the soil, seed- 
growing and yielding, and men plowing and cul- 
tivating and reaping. 

Your statement that military language is nat- 
ural for us is most emphatically true. Here is 
one reason why such language is natural for 
us. It is because we were born and reared in 
a military atmosphere. Hven in so-called time 
of peace, war is the chief business of our goy- 
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ernment, measured by the money we spend fo 
it. Soldiers are honored above all other classe 
of citizens. We treat war as the most lawfu 
and honorable of all occupations. 

Thus the military atmosphere produces mili 
tary language; and military language perpet 
uates the military atmosphere. Workers fo 
peace can break this vicious circle by adoptin 
the language of peace. Some preachers hay 
ceased to use military illustrations,° choosin: 
to let their meaning be obscure, unless they cai 
illustrate it from scenes of good work and goo 
will. ; 

Here is a case in point. An eminent leade 
in work for peace and temperance and othe 
good things, was describing a football game 
He said of the winning team, “It went throug] 
its opponent like a Whippet tank through th 
Hindenburg Line.” Later, he learned that thi 
military figure brought to the minds of some o 
his readers the shambles where men are groun 
to pieces and buried alive. Thereupon, he re 
solved never to use such an illustiation again 

So long as war fills its present large place i 
our world, we shall naturally express ou 
thoughts in terms of war, for the same reaso! 
that a  fisherman’s children express thei 
thoughts in terms of the sea. 

Gilsum, N. H. ARTHUR H. SARGENT. 


Immigration and ‘Inferior’ Races 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I was sorry to see that the attitude of Thy 
Congregationalist reflects that of Mr. BE. Stan 
ley Jones in regard to the new immigratio1 
laws of the United States. On the surface o 
things these laws look like a disposition t 
treat the yellow and brown races as _ inferio: 
peoples. This is not the case. 

Perhaps a conversation I had with a mis 
sionary who has been in India for many years 
in regard to the immigration laws, would b 
the clearest way of putting the case. Sh 
said that she regretted the law and thought i 
quite wrong to restrict immigration. She love 
India very dearly, and so to make the attitud 
of the United States clear I said to her: “Jus 
suppose there was a large white emigration t 
India; suppose that India was asked to assim 
ilate and inter-marry (for citizenship woul 
lead to that) with large numbers of the whit 
race, would you like to see it? Would you lik 
to see the Indian race gradually losing it 
identity as such, and becoming a mixed race 
Of course the shoe pinched. She wants Indi: 
to keep its racial identity, and she really want 
the white race to do so, too. I referred he 
to two books, The Melting-Pot Mistake, b: 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, and The Indestructibl 
Union, by William McDougall, which I beliey 
present the case for purity and integrity o 
races in a fair and convincing way. 

Dr. Jones’ argument that only a few Indian 
would want to come to the United States an 
become its citizens, is beside the point. Th 
underlying principle is, Do we want the Unite 
States to be an Anglo-Saxon country, or do w 
not? Do we want it to be a white man’s coun 
try, or do we not? Do we want the Unite 
States to have a racial identity, or do we not 
Do we want it to be a national unit, or do w 
not? Of course, if we do not, then by a 
means let all colors and all races come in an 
become our citizens. We would have a mor 
grel, and there is the possibility that it migh 
be a good mongrel, but so far, the experienc 
of the world with race mongrels would seer 
to indicate that they are inferior to relativel 
pure stocks. ; 

The point is that our restrictive immigratio 
laws are no proof that we consider yellow o 
brown races either superior or inferior to our: 
but they do indicate that we wish to keep ov 
country of relatively pure white stock. Ov 

(Continued on page 317) 
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Chestnuts and Cats 


By Rose Brooks 

“Can't we go for a tramp today?’ begged 
radley Moore one autumn morning of Father’s 
+t home” vacation. “And get some autumn 
yes for Mother to put in the house?’ he 
ded ingratiatingly. 
“Well, I don’t see why not,’ mused Father, 
eyes on the horizon line of blue hills. 
hat do you say, Mother? There’s a chest- 
t grove about four miles away, in a little 
eket of the hills, that I’ve had my eye on 
is summer.” 
“I'd love it,’ said Mother enthusiastically. 
ow can anyone resist going a-roaming a day 
e this? Let’s hurry off this minute, so we'll 
.ve hours before dinner time.” 
“Chestnuts! Hoo-ray!’ sang Bradley, dash- 
upstairs for cap and sweater. 
“Chestnuts !” echoed Father, dashing up after 

for tramping boots. “It’s some time since 
ve filled my pockets with chestnuts!” 
“Ready !”’ called Mother, and away they went 
ross the autumn fields gay with goldenrod 
d scarlet sumac. Over stonewalls, past the 
d little spring where they always stopped to 
ink, through woods still gay, but with leaves 
st falling—and before they knew it, the four 
des were behind them, and over the crest of 
e yery next little slope they saw the tall gol- 
u-brown chestnut trees! 
Bradley raced ahead. ‘‘Nobody here!” he 
led back. ‘‘THere ought to be lots!” 
Beneath the trees, the dead leaves lay deep, 
« Mother and Father and Bradley scuffed 
sough them eagerly. How the bristly chest- 
t burrs did hide! 
“BHere’s one!” shouted Bradley. “Oh, but 
= empty,’ he added mournfully, and scuffed 
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“Not so many as I thought,” said Father, 
‘er ten minutes of patient hunting. ‘I’ve 
smd three fat ones, that’s all.” ‘ 
“Here’s a good one!” called Bradley, delight- 
uy. “It’s the first one I’ve found.” 
“T haven’t found one yet,’ laughed Mother ; 
ut isn’t it fun out here, even if we don’t fill 
our pockets?” she added mischievously. 
“I suppose, from the very beginning of sum- 
‘YY, every boy and every squirrel, for miles 
gund, has his eye on this chestnut grove,” 
sided Father. We're lucky to find any. 
en’t they good? ‘There’s nothing sweeter.” 
Very slowly their store grew. Very care- 
ly they hunted under every tree, but after a 
9d hour they had but a handful between 
mm. So closely had they kept their eyes on 
» ground that not one of the three noticed 
it the sunshine had faded and the air dark- 
od. <A not-distant rumble and a spatter of 
n warned them. 
‘A shower!” gasped Mother. ‘Who would 
ve dreamed of a thundershower on this per- 
t day! See the sky! Black as ink, and 
> a house or barn in sight!” 
‘It will be on us in five minutes,’ said 
ther. “There’s a house and a big barn just 
x the top of the hill! Race for it!” 
Race they did, and just as they dashed into 
open doors of the big barn, the rain came 
vn in a deluge. 
3radley was all delight. ‘We beat you!” 
shouted at the driving clouds. “I didn’t 
yw you were ‘such a sprinter, Mother,” he 
led with admiration. 
\ big gray cat strolled leisurely out of a 
k corner of the barn and, coming nearer, 
bed against Bradley’s legs. 
‘You know I like you, don’t you?’ Bradley 
oped to whisper, forgetting everything else, 
he always did, if he could but pet some ani- 
l. “Why, there’s another cat!’’ he added. 
‘And another one!” said Mother. “Why, I 
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never saw such a barnful of cats, they’re every- 
where!” she went on excitedly, as one lazy cat 
after another emerged from hiding, until four 
pairs of green eyes looked at her. 

“Oh, I’m glad it rained!” rejoiced Bradley, 
going from cat to cat, rubbing, stroking, ad- 
miring. 

“Look at the house, if there aren’t enough 
cats here!” said Father, standing at the open 
door. Instantly Bradley was beside him. Sure 
enough, on the wide piazza of the old white 
farmhouse sat three more sleek cats, leisurely 
washing their fur. 

“Oh, look at the kittens!” Bradley’s shout 
rang out. “Over by that old sofa!’ Mother 
and Father looked; and there, rolling, tumb- 
ling, scrambling up the sofa legs, were five 
little balls of gray fur, having the best frolic 
kittens ever had. 
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“Oh, oh,” breathed Bradley, “I’ve got to play 
with those kittens!’ 

“Run for it! You won’t get wet enough to 
matter,’ Mother gave permission. 

“Mother, see!’ he called back a minute later, 
holding up one furry ball. 

“Tikes animals, doesn’t he?’ was Father’s 
brief comment. 4 

“It’s wicked he doesn’t live in a place like 
this where there seems to be thousands and 
hundreds of happy cats,’ laughed Mother un- 
steadily, her eyes on Bradley. “I think we’re 
almost cruel to him, not to let him have pets.” 

“But we’re away so much,” said Father. 
That had always been the one objection. 

“IT don’t know how we’ll manage,’ said 
Mother with sudden decision, “but he’s going 
to have one pet, anyway. Look at him!” 

A screen door opened and a plump woman in 
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‘a blue dress came out. 
greeted her. 

“T never saw so many cats living in one 
place before,” he said joyously. “That’s my 
father and mother in the barn. We were hunt- 
‘ing chestnuts and got caught in the shower. 
We don’t live more’n four miles from here. 
Would you let me come over sometimes and see 
your cats?” 

‘And me,” said the pleasant woman, smiling 
first at Father and Mother and then at Brad- 
ley. ‘‘Haven’t you any cats?” 

“Not a cat,’ said Bradley solemnly. 

“A dog?” 

“Not any animal. I’d like to live with as 
many cats as you have, and as many dogs.” 

“That would be pleasant,” agreed the woman. 
“T like dogs, too. How would you like to take 
one of these kittens home with you?” 

“To keep? For mine?’ 


Bradley, never shy, 
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“To keep. For yours. I’d like to find a 
good home for this one,” pointing out a somer- 
saulting ball of fur that, as she spoke, came 
right side up and looked straight at Bradley 
with the brightest little pointed face in the 
world. “I never give away a cat or kitten 
unless I’m sure it will have a good home.” 

“He’s the cunningest of all,” said Bradley 
unbelievingly. Then, dashing for the barn, he 
besought : 

“Oh, Mother, she says I may have a kitten 
to take home for mine. 
him. Will you let me? 
about their homes.” 

To Bradley’s everlasting surprise, Mother and 
Father said, as with one voice, “Of course 
you may. Run and get it.” 


She’s very particular 


Halfway home, Bradley exulted, “Hear him 
He can’t be unhappy if he purrs like a 
My, 


purr! 


teakettle! How old do cats live to be? 
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I’m glad Father thought of going after chest 
nuts this morning!” 

“Well, I don’t think much of the chestnu 
crop,” said Father chuckling. “But that’s th 
way it often goes,’ he added, looking dowr 
into the radiant face of his small son. “You 
start out in this world to find something nice 
and nine times out of ten you don’t find it 
and for a minute you’re disappointed; ant 
then, all as a surprise, you’ve found something 
nicer instead.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Bradley ab 
sently, his attention far more on the kitte1 
curled in his arms than on Father’s words. 

“That’s something for: you to find out,’ 
Mother finished the little parable Father hat 
begun. Only, next time you’re disappointec 
about not getting the thing you’re looking for 
you remember how much better you like cat 
than chestnuts!” 

(All rights reserved) 


Nappy’s House 
By Lenice Ingram Bacon, © 


Every night my mamma sez: 

“Time all chilluns wuz in bedz; ; 

Now to Nappy’s house you go; y 

Sandman’s coming soon, I know!” 

She tucks me in so care-full-y 

An’ sez “Good-night,” an’ kisses me. 

"Wn I ist lie still as a mouse, 

So I ean go to Nappy’s house. 

Pretty soon Sandman comes for me, 

An’ right at Nappy’s house we'll be, 

’Fore very long, an’ meet Good Dreams 

Who is so nice an’ allus seems 

To make you feel so good that when 

You wake up, why, you’re sorry then 

That Good Dreams couldn’t come home wit 
you. 

There are fairies an’ princes an’ Little Be 
Blue 

An’ Little Bo-peep an’ dream-childs, too, 

Who live with Good Dreams—an’ play wit 
youl 

But sometimes Bad Dreams comes to me 

An’ I don’t like him ’cause you see 

He ist taunts me an’ teases so 

An’ I tell him to, but he won’t go, 

An’ he ealls ole goblins an’ witches, too, 

An’ they point their fingers at me an’ sé 
“Boo !” 

I’m so seared I ist ery out 

Nappy comes to see what’s about 

he makes Bad Dreams go away 

’en to me he turns to say: 

“Now for supper, how much cake 

An’ how many goodies did you take? 

For it’s when you eat too many sweets 

That ole Bad Dreams comes out an’ meets 

Little chilluns who’re on their way 

To Nappy’s house, the night to stay.” 

‘Hn he takes me in his arms 

Where no one can come to harms, 

An’ he is such a nice ole man 

There I rest ist all I can; 

He ist pats me an’ talks so low, 

I ist rests an’ rest-es so, 

*Til the very firstest thing I know 

My mamma’s there an’ sez, “Hello! 

Wake up, for it’s morning, dear, 

Wake up, see, the sunshine’s here!” 


He who every morning plans the transé 
tions of the day, and follows out that pla 
earries a thread that will guide him throu 
the labyrinth of the most busy life. The « 
derly arrangement of his time is like a r 
of light which. darts itself through all his occ 
pations. But where no plan is laid, whe 
the disposal of time is surrendered merely 
the chance of incidents, all things lie huddl 
together in one chaos, which admits of neitk 
distribution nor review.—Hugo. 
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NEWS of the CHURCHES 


Northern California Conference 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Northern Cali- 
mia Conference was held at Asilomar, near 
storie Monterey, the week of August 1 to 8. 
was held in conjunction with the second an- 
al meeting of the young people, who had 
isses for senior high school and college groups. 
The annual meeting this year was of special 
mificance. The trustees were kept busy the 
tire time on three afternoons, preparing 
rendments to the by-laws, which were pre- 
ated to the Conference and adopted almost 
thout change. The greatest change in this 
rk was in the appointment and management 
committees and defining their scope, making 
ose which are continuous in program and 
lich carry financial responsibilities, appointed 
and responsible to the board of directors; 
ose who render annual reports to the Con- 
‘ence or represent the Conference in frater- 
1 relations, appointed by the Conference, and 
the appointment of the nominating commit- 
». by two moderators instead of from nomi- 
tions from the floor. 
The assistant moderator of the Conference, 
av. H. V. White, pastor of the church at 
-ckton, was elected moderator for the com- 
> year, and the new delegate to the National 
‘“ncil is Dr. Giffen of Fresno, who has served 
delegate at other times. Dr. C. J. Hawkins, 
‘tor of First Church, San Francisco, was 
<ted preacher for the next Conference meet- 
x Another woman was added to the board 
directors, making a total of three women 
wy serving, and these three were all elected 
the executive committee, so that the balance 
one-third women will be almost accomplished 
this committee, if not on the full board. 
There were two events of general interest 
rried on during the week, the school of song 
inducted every afternoon by Mrs. F'. W. Hodg- 
1, and the daily study class, the first three 
vs on Cavert’s Adventure of the Church led 
Professor Saunders of Pacific School of Re- 
ion, and the last three days on Burton’s New 
th for Old Purposes, led by Dr. O. S. John- 
1, recently returned from the Canton Mission. 
Dn the opening night there were missionary 
dresses, when Rey. Isaac Cookman, pastor 
| Calaveras County, spoke for the home mis- 
m field, and Rey. R. B. Whitaker of Lint- 
ig, China, spoke for foreign missions. 
Reports from the National Council at Omaha 
re given by several delegates. The Southern 
iifornia Conference sent Dr. Dyer as frater- 
delegate. A forum on the theme, “Getting 
)pty Souls Into Empty Pews,” introduced by 
e Messrs. Godfrey Matthews, N. J. Breed, 
i C. H. Cleaves, was entered into by a num- 
| in a very interesting way. 
yr. C. C. Merrill was the National represen- 
ive, and he made a host of friends. Beside 
| address on Wednesday evening on “The 
+ of Living Together,” he gave a series of 
iresses to the pastors on the theme, “The 
venture with Jesus.” 
saturday evening the Alameda Players Club 
sented a pulpit play, “Friends of Jesus.” 
Gill of Sacramento was the preacher at 
church service Sunday morning. His sub- 
> was ‘Love Never Faileth.” At the vesper 
vice in the afternoon memorial testimony 
given for two ministers who died this year, 
C. S. Nash and Rey. T. G. Lewis. The 
ing service was a joint meeting with the 
lag people to hear Dr. Gammon speak on 


the theme “What Ails Our Youth?’ The clos- 
ing of the convention was the fellowship sery- 
ice late Sunday evening around the fireplace 
in the social hall, 


San Francisco Churches Co-operate 
in Work Among Chinese 


About a year ago, four of the denominations 
carrying on work among the Chinese in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown decided that, instead of 
carrying on competing lines of work, they 
could conduct a more effective work by doing it 
together. The Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians then organized 
a federated language school, called the Hip Wo 
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School. Hach denomination makes a regular 
monthly payment to the joint work, which is 
carried on in three buildings. The Baptist 
Superintendent is chairman, the Presbyterian 
is secretary, and the Congregationalist, Dr. 
Minchin, is treasurer. : 

A Chinese man has been employed as princi- 
pal of the school, and he makes monthly reports 
te the committee. The teachers are also native 
Chinese, members of the churches of the various 
denominations. 

This language school has now opened for its 
second year, and the work looks very promis- 
ing. It opened with an attendance of 150, and 
this will increase. The evening schools opened 
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Glorious hours at golf or tennis amid scenes of scenic splendor; motor- 
Indoors, good rooms and food, open fires, 
and congenial companionship. A popular fall and winter home. 


Write for folder. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


R. M. FORSAITH, Asst. Mer. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 
cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. — 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


VACATION PLACES 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber 
Residence. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation; all conveniences, home cooking, reason- 
able rates, % mile to village. Grand scenery, 
golf. Arthur H. Furber. 


Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
Near White House. Tele- 
Address: 1912 “@” St., 


Washington, D. C. 
home for travelers. 
hone, Franklin 1142. 
orthwest. 


The Heights House extends greetings to those 
who have been guests in the past, and solicits 
the patronage of many who do not yet know of 
the little hotel within visiting distance of the 
White Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. 
Modern and comfortable. Special diets prepared. 
Booklet. A. J. Newman, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage. 
Telephone, Franklin 7345. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Wanted—Congregational minister for New York 
City Congregational church to succeed pastor 
who preached the whole Bible and presented the 
fourfold gospel for the past six years. Parson- 
age adjoins church. Unusual opportunity for 
progressive pastor. Address giving full particu- 
lars: 101-21 97th St., Ozone Park, 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Ordained Congregational minister, 37, 15 years’ 
experience, college and seminary training, spiritu- 
ally minded, good preacher and pastor, desires 
pastorate with forward-looking church with real 
possibilities. Salary $2,500 and house. PExcellent 
referenees. Hastern states only. “M. A.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Money in old letters. Look in 


the old trunk 
and send me all the old envelopes up to 1876. Do 
not remove the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 
George Hakes, 290 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale—Part of minister’s library. Send for 


list. J. Ashby, Reno St., Sharon, Pa. 


Cut this Advertisement out, 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. It works. 


send with your 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
Home wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 

oston. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Elizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and _ receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold. Correspondence with hospitals invited. 


Consult Us about your wants, and remember that 
our Classified Advertising Department will carry 
your message to many readers for a trifling cost. 
It pays to advertise in The Congregationaliss 
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with an attendance fully 50 per cent lar 
than the year before, and is very encourag 
as most of the old boys have returned. 
The daily vacation Bible school conduc 
during the month of July was a great suce 
and will probably be a permanent instituti 
It conducted all of the usual classes in ct 
work and manual training, besides some clas 
in history and literature. Fifteen teachers t 
care of an average daily attendance of 224. 


From State to State with the 
News Editor 


East Windsor, Ct., to Observe 175th Year 

First Church of Hast Windsor, Ct., wh 
Hartford Theological Seminary was fi 
started and where Rey. W. FE. English, 1 
registrar of the Connecticut Conference, \ 
pastor for 24 years, is planning to observe 
175th anniversary on September 17 and 18.33 
church has had an interesting ciiveer and | 
always maintained great loyalty to missic 
It was from this church that Rey. Sam 
Robbins Brown and his bride, Miss Bartl 
daughter of the pastor of East Windsor, w 
to China in 1838. When they returned 1] 
brought with them to Hast Windsor the fi 
Chinese students in America. 

Rey. W. W. Evans was called to the past 
ate of First Church last April, and the chu 
is haying a prosperous year under his leac¢ 
ship. An unusually successful daily vacat 
Bible school, conducted with the co-operat 
of the Hartford County Farm Bureau and- 
Connecticut Council of Religious HEducati 
has just closed. The membership of the chu 
is now 150, several having joined in the spri 
A fully equipped and modern parish hot 
which was built during the pastorate of | 
English, affords the means of a large and uv 
ful program for the parish. 

The anniversary services will open with 
afternoon meeting on September 17 and y 
close with an evening service on the follow 
day. Among those who have been invited 
speak at the various services are Rev. Mes; 
Charles R. Brown, Morris E. Alling, Chai 
BH. Burton, and William FEF, English. 


Succeeds Secretary Cross at Fitchburg 
Rev. R. L. Underwood of Newton, Ma 
has accepted a call to Rollstone Church, Fit 
burg, Mass., succeeding Rev. J. L. Cross, n 
New England Secretary for the A. M. A. I] 
Underwood received his divinity degree at B 
ton University School of Theology in 19 


He has been assistant minister at Sec 
Chureh, Newton, associated with Dr. n 
Pres., J. Edgar Park of Wheaton. Rollsto 


with its large membership and fine organi 
tion, anticipates a ministry of high value. 


Has Served as Supply Pastor 

Rey. D. C. Reid of Quincey has complete 
ten-month term of service as supply pastor 
First Church, Stoughton, Mass. Bringing 
this church the benefit of his varied and 1x 
experience, his counsel has been of great 
value in carrying along the various activities 
preparation for the coming in September of 
new pastor, Rey. H. P. Hughes. 


Accepts Call to Newark, N. J. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Newa 
N. J., has issued a call recently to Rev. G. 
Ekins, pastor of the First Congregatio 
Church of Newtown, Ct., and the call has b 
accepted. Mr. Ekins has been pastor of 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS 
THE LESLIE 


‘A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Now open. 
Private baths Descriptive booklet. 238d season. 
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wtown church for the past four years, and Centennial at Belpre, Ohio 

ring that time he has displayed unusual abil- The church at Belpre, Ohio, has just cele- 
asa preacher and leader in religious work brated its 100th ee oacenes This church was 
1 has contributed in large measure to the re- a branch of the church at “Marietta, where the 


Oberlin Graduate School 


ious lite of the community. The field to first settlement in the state was made in 1788 of Theolo 

ich he has been called is now in the down- by a company of New Englanders. Belpre BY 

ie ec trict, but it is planned to rebuild in settlers were of the same type as those which Scholarly and practical training for the 

other section. marked Marietta by its high standards of ministry, ae ee meupeus) eaeat 
Be FS : missionary an ristian ssoclation sery- 

fieeStone for New Parish House Is Laid morality Sie aie ae When the temperance ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 

Rate : A wave swe fs rt pi oe PM g 1 £ 

Pilgrim Memorial Church of Pittsfield, Mass., instantly rea ae ee = eke Phone ee ais Exe canter stot tan Ir 

soon to have a new parish house, the build- ae ees a . at pcr peo ae ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 

Ne ifemoxial” tothe late’ Miss. Jane a a strong drink at social and _ business Scholarships and financial help available. 

: : ; etings. 

stin Russell, a long-time worker in the The et fehl Sento F h Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 

irch. The corner stone for the building was ,. id Het pareneesE cea: att 2 celebra- Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 

d recently in a service attended by many OD HO a Ody VEE YmCunly au SlOn ary. societies. cr Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


large and regular contributions to educational 
causes, and to all the recognized interests of 
the church. The Christian Commission, the 
Red Cross of Civil War days, was given gen- 


ends and visitors. Among those who spoke 
the service were the pastor, Rev. K. D. 
ckwith; Rev. H. G. Vincent of New York, a 
mer pastor; Mayor H. G. West; Rev. M. A. 

yy, representing the Pittsfield churches; and ehh Aielcchitine tacanat hover BRIDGMAN SCHOOL 
ee : f ; hurch structure, together 

. W. M. Adam, moderator of the Berkshire with a parsonage, was built in the wake of the SHIRLEY CENTRE, MASS. } 


sociation of Congregational Churches. The Give Wan chow Guan cal bl 
vice marked the 30th anniversary of the The Sener “ eon Ba verse ace ee The Bridgman School is for boys from 
inding of the church. & POO pee ts L ixt I 

Revolutionary officers and heroes settled and nine to sixteen Nears, 310 Di engin. eu 
Exchange Preacher in England’ are buried, is overshadowed for the average 


for the larger Secondary Schools. Care- 


tle ne eer pereenva ree ri ee ful supervision, a deep personal interest 
Rev. N. B. Cawley, pastor of the church at “itl 7 b e Gi See pees wince? associate in their welfare and progress, and a 
MeeaCentre Mass, while visiting in Wng- <“2"2 ‘he beautiful island opposite, where (the healthy, happy environment in a beau- 


id this summer has occupied the pulpits at Blennerhassett-Burr conspiracy took place. 
. Old Meeting House, Norwich: Baptist Mrs. G. I. Wilson is the pastor of the Belpre 
urch, Rugby; Anerly (Independent) London: Church and it is having a large and useful 
J at Exeter. These engagements were filled Ministry under her leadership. 
‘ough the Council of rchang 

g nl Interchange between DreeDurkee Guest of Lonor 


‘tish and Ameri its. 1 1 
a mes ege pulpit At a delightful midsummer get-together of Banger Theological Seminary 


Be Assistant at Waterloo, Iowa Seattle ministers, held at the College Club, Dr. The 112th year opens Sept. 26. Thorough 


= nee years Bee i van 

irst C « 7 . J. S. Durkee, the new pastor of Plymouth, | training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 

cearst eR Waterloo, has just added to its Abe s Sy , pe £1 , ; *|Jeading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 

if Mrs. Nellie F. Brooks, who becomes as- rooklyn, N. Y., was the guest of honor and the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 

jate pastor. Mrs. Brooks is peculiarly Speaker. Dr. Durkee had been coming up the ay of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
a college men, 


tiful New England village are assured. 


Howard A. Bridgman, Headmaster 


ipted for the work both by training and coast taking in large quantities the sunshine, For catalogue and information apply to 
yerience. She taught English, Bible, and 00M; and scenery of three Pacific states. He Warrpn J. Movuron, President 
sic in the Piney Woods School, Mississippi; had gathered material already, he declared, for a Bangor, Maine. 


s secretary of Fairmount College, Wichita, dozen sermons. From Seattle he returned Hast 
nsas, for four years; and for three years Over the Canadian Rockies where it is likely 
5 secretary to the late Rev. Arthur C. Ryan he gathered still more sermonic material. If 
Constantinople. For some time she has been What he gave his Seattle brethren is a sample 
ector of the Congregational student center Of the summer gleanings his Brooklyn audiences 
edar Falls, Iowa. She will have especial have a treat awaiting them. Dr. H. Ef. Brown 
jponsibility ain ive cinta eve THE Sede aye OE Abas WhAnisiccy, 100, anonerterd by Wi Menllenay ey: 
igious education. Seattle, who with his family is summering in 

; his cottage on Puget Sound, was also a guest of 
Called to Arlington Heights, Mass. honor at the luncheon, as was Mr. Henry Ward 
Rey. A. G. Lyon, who has accepted a call to Beecher, a grandson of the famous Brooklyn 


lington Heights, Mass., returns to the Bay divine and a resident of Seattle. UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


ite after three years with Union, West Palm : 

' : 5 f The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
ach, Fla. Ordained in 1897, he has served Oregon Churches Make Improvements college men. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
churches at Sutton, Pawtucket, and Lowell, | For the second time since Rev. I. H. Carl- | pres. J, A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 


ss. At Arlington he will succeed Rey. H, son came to Waverly Heights, Portland, Ore., 


Stratton, now of Pilgrim Church, Worcester, tW0 and a half years ago, this church is making , , 
1 extensive building improvements. flacDuffie School for Girls 


‘inning the second Sunday in September. , : 

Reopening services were recently held at Pepe for a colleges: One er seven for collsee aes 
r é - ; 2 i ; xaminations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. - 
istant at First Parish, Brockton, Mass. Scappoose, where Rey. C. H. Johnston is the sien, SEE Syiaming, ging, © day Bop Mi a 


Mirst Parish, Brockton, Mass., is to have the , beloved pastor. The building has been reno- | Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
ice of Rey. Frederick F. G. Donaldson, its 
ign pastor since 1922, at Foochow, China. 
er 11 years in the Orient he is, with his 5; , 3 

nily, on an indefinite furlough. The recent [the Chicago [theological Seminary 


ng pastor at First Parish, Rev. Carl Knud- 


- who has so successfully carried on the (CONGREGATIONAL) 

"k of the church, begins his pastorate at FOUNDED IN 1855 

dgewater this month. Until Mr. Gibson can A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 
eup his ministry, Mr. Donaldson will be in Affiliated with the University of Chicago. Courses open to men and women. Full 
rge of both pulpit and parish. He is a catalog furnished on request. 
iduate of Oberlin, as is also Mrs. Donaldson OZORA S. DAVIS, President FRANK G. WARD, Dean 
» has had15 years’ experience in the foreign 5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


1, On July 31 the new assistant preached 
che union services of First and Porter, em- 
sizing in particular the refusal of the orien- 
mind to accept occidental interpretations 

Be while sladly welcoming Christ INTERMOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, WEISER, IDAHO 
self, An Accredited High School for Boys and Girls of the Rocky Mountain Region. 


h Christian Atmosphere. Home-Like Environment. Healthy Surroundings. Agri- 

e “4 2 ‘ culture. Economics, Manual Training. Dairying. 2,000-acre Ranch. NEEDS: 

l,. Fisk Teachers Agencies Dormitory ; $100 Scholarships ; Endowment ; Money for Current Expenses. 

120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Indorsed by Dr. George Gordon; Dr. W. B. Barton; Goy. Baldridge, Boise. 

racuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas Rev. E. A. Paddock, President Mr. A. H. Morgan, Treasurer Dr. A. R. Atwood, Ass’t to President 


y, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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vated and redecorated and a new carpet has 
been purchased. The pastor and people at 
Scappoose set an excellent example to others 
in' the matter of taking care of the church 
grounds. The building is conspicuously situ- 
ated on the Lower Columbia Highway and the 
beautiful lawn and gardens around the church 
are admired by all who pass by. 


Washington Church in Remodeling Program 
Westminster Church, Spokane, Wash., is in 
the midst of a $75,000 remodeling program 
which will provide an educational unit. The 
addition is to be two stories in height, 50 by 
90 feet in dimension. The first floor will con- 
tain the primary and beginners’ departments, 
choir room, women’s parlor, pastor’s study, and 
secretary’s office. The second floor will contain 
three assembly rooms and 17 classrooms. ‘The 
present auditorium will be changed to include 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
Brings 

*FOR CHURCH 
UW AUXILIARY 


pf 


My 


“fhat’s what it brought one church in W. Virginia— 
without one penny investment. Another Missouri 4 
church raised $10 first 11 minutes—just by dl DSS 


ing a sample of clever, new invention that 
makes any broom a mop in1 minute. Sells on 
sight because of 13 novel features. Washes A= 
outina jiffy. Reaches clear under radiators, 
low furniture, ete. Catches and holds all/. 
dust. No oil. No metal to seratch. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping. Abso- 
dutely unique. 


irva. A 
4 cA he) 

plan pyramids pro’ pit Te q 
x 


S64. 


S ee 


Is what V. Strandberg, Minn., sold in 1925. Last 
year he sold 3800 boxes. Many of our agents in a 
short time earn large sums of money selling our 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments. We 
publish a Magnificent Christmas Box Assortment, 
containing 21 high-grade Christmas cards and 
folders, Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled and Bor- 
dered, each with an envelope, which sells for $1.00 
and costs our agent 50c. A value never equaled. 


EACH SALE MEANS 100% PROFIT 


Nothing that an agent has ever sold begins to com- 
pare with the sales they make with our Christmas 
Box Assortments. Write us immediately, and we 
will send full particulars and free samples. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
7 Water St., Dept.B-7 Boston, Mass. 


BIG PROFITS . 
For Your Church Or@anization 
GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL SPONGE 


ity . 
The Modern Dish Cloth” 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION— 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 
DEPT. Q LEHIGH AND MASCHER STREETS PH 


ILA: 


The Morey: make" 


Will help your Church, Society or School to 
raise money. “ Tried many methods, yours 
by far the easiest,’ writes one church. Your 
name on a postal, mailed today brings the story 
of the ‘‘ Money Makers”’ by return mail. 
GOLDEN RULE CO., Derr. ‘“F”’ 
26 Union Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 


S TREE TINSEL 


Write for Samples 


John W. Gottschalk Mfg. Co. 
Lehigh Ave & Mascher St. 
Dep’t. Q Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a balcony and a foyer. The kitchen will be 
modernized and new heating and ventilating 
systems installed. ‘The present tower will be 
reconstructed to house a $10,000 set of Deagan 
chimes presented by Mr. D. H. Dwight in mem- 
ory of his wife who was active in the music 
and missionary departments of the church. 
These improvements will give practically a new 
building with .an attractive appearance from 
the outside and modern facilities inside. West- 
minster Church is teeming with young people 
and these must be held and trained in Christian 
leadership. Dr. Joel Harper has been the 
pastor for nearly seven years. 


Colored Church Reports Gains 

The Mount Zion Colored Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, made a net gain of 103 members 
last year, and paid off a large floating indebt- 
edness. Its membership includes the most en- 
terprising of the large colored colony in Cleye- 
land. Its fine auditorium and equipment is 
being increasingly used for the many local and 
national gatherings of colored societies. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Muckri, Ben, to Hetland, §. D. 
gin Sept. 1. 

REINMUTH, G. W., Troy and South Shore, §S, D., 
to Willow Lake. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Srranc, Max, Collinwood, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Central, Dallas, Texas. To begin Sept. 10. 

VnrNon, S. J., Chester, England, to Highmore, 
S. D. Accepts. 


Accepts to be- 


Resignations 
MnckeEL, A. N., Hetland, S. D. 
SavacE, E. W., Canova, S. D. Hffective Sept. 1. 
Sowums, L. L., Estelline, 8. D. 
WILTBERGHPR, L. W., Wessington 
Templeton, S. D. 
Yarrow, Puriip, Auburn Park Federated, Chicago, 
Ill. Effective Oct. 1. 


Springs and 


Personals 


Rey. J. D. Axtell and family of Lihue, Kauai, 
Hawaii, are spending the summer on the Mainland. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. ~ Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A SOLDIER OF THH CROSS—THE LATHE 
H. D. GOODENOUGH 


Who made preachers out of Zulus? Who began 
the American Board Mission at Johannesburg? 

It was a very small gathering in the rain last 
Saturday at Mattapoisett that laid to rest the 
body of Rev. Herbert D. Goodenough, graduate 
of Oberlin College, in 1877, and Seminary, in 1881, 
for 32 years a missionary in Bast Africa. The 
brief service for family and friends was conducted 
by his college and lifelong friend, Ex-President Wil- 
liam Goodell Frost of Berea, who was in Cambridge 
for the summer. 

Goodenough was brought from Wisconsin by the 
influence of a teacher named Grannis, led to think 
of God’s Kingdom as the chief object of a man’s 
loyalty by the sermons of James Brand, and the 
address of a forgotten missionary to China made 
him give up the law (he would have made a splen- 
did Judge) and offer his services to the American 
Board. 

His actual going was delayed a year by the 
necessity of teaching at Oberlin and at Phillips 
Andover Academy, so that his classmate Richards 
was there to meet him at Durban. For seven 
years he taught Zulu boys, in the school there, 
and a whole army of his young men are preaching 
in their native land and language today. 

He was particularly successful in bringing them 
to enlist for full-time Christian work. 

Then began the affliction that shadowed his life 
—deafness. A visit to America brought no cure. 
He was assigned to a large church with outlying 
kraals near Durban, and then a larger one at 
Umvoti. 

And in 1894 he was sent alone to the new city 
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of Johannesburg, where newly-discovered gold ) 
bringing a fast and furious rush of populati 
His Zulus were there in force, not as mine work 
but as servants and helpers to the white po 
lation. 

After some years in this exciting field, as. 
higher altitude brought no relief for his deafn 
he returned to Natal, and finally resigned in 19 
He remained in Africa, however, where his elé 
son was settled, and a grandson preparing 
missionary work, for five years longer. His ] 
years in America have been wholly retired. 

Everywhere his work was of an enduring ct 
acter. Oberlin remembers him as victor in 
oratorical contest, and his son after him. 
Africa he was for years-the painstaking secret 
of the whole mission. In his life work there 
had but one visit from a secretary from Amer 
and one visit from Clark of the Christian Endeay 

His largest sacrifice was in family life, his w 
Caroline Leonard, also of Oberlin, class of 1877, : 
children being much in America-for educatio 
advantages. Besides the son in Africa two are 1 
fessors in Western colleges, and one died in 
World War. One brilliant daughter is now 
invalid in the home, and one employed in phil 
thropie research in Chicago. His, gyidow 1i 
with a sister at Mattapoisett. 

His large abilities and high devotions were 
pended in a region remote from his country | 
his early friends. And that mysterious deafr 
limited his achievements. Yet we heard no 
pression of bitterness or disappointment. W 
he could not do the Lord could send others 
accomplish.’ In the world to come we shall exy 
to see him among those whom the King sg] 
make “rulers over many things.” 


HARRIET WEBER VOTAW 

Mrs. Harriet Weber Votaw, aged 87, died, A 
21, 1927, at the home of her son, Hldon M. Vot 
6939 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. She was 
widow of Rey. Hlihu Hilles Votaw, Congregatio 
pastor for 80 years in the Middle West. 

Her oldest daughter, Minnie (Mrs. A. W.) Br 
died in 1922 at Des Moines, Ia. Six children ; 
vive her: Clyde W. Votaw, professor of New Te 
ment literature at the University of Chica 
Huchola (Mrs. Ora H.) Porter, of Portland, O: 
Hidon M. Votaw, attorney-at-law, Chicago; Bn 
(Mrs. W. F.) Galbreath, of San Marcos, TT 
Miss Lyravine Votaw, teacher of public scl 
music at Bush Conservatory, Chicago; and R 
(Mrs. B. F.) Talbot, of New Plymouth, Ida. 

Rev. H. H. Votaw was ordained to the Con; 
gational ministry in 1874 at Cleveland, O. 
first pastorates were in northern Ohio, to which 
later returned as minister of the church at Gens 
from 1885-1892. His last pastorates were 
Princeton, Ill, 1892-5, and at Anita and Ex 
Ia., 1896-1901. He died in 1902, aged 65 ye 

Mrs. Votaw was as intensely devoted to 
Christian ministry as was her husband, aiding | 
most ably in all his churches. She was a wor 
of joyful faith and earnest piety, beautiful in 
Christian character, wise and generous in her 
ligious service. Above all, she was a loving, h 
ful wife, and a wonderful mother to her se 
children. 
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A New Service for Rally Day 


GLAD RALLY DAY 


This service is com- 
plete with Scripture read- 
Ing, new songs, recita- 
tions, etc. A special 
page is included for the 
Primary division. Sure 
to please and certain to 
inspire all who take part 
as well as those who lis- 
ten. Asample free to Pas- 
tor or Superintendent. 


$6.00 a hundred 
$3.25 for fifty 
single copies, 7 cents each 


soe 
=< a Complete Service 
== of Scripture.Song Recitation 
EN for. 
RALLY DAY 
wonos ey 
(0E ARMOND 
music oy 
RITTER & NOLTE 


80 cents a dozen; 


Send for Iilust: 


WINSTON = INTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 


Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubtisners 


American Bible Headquarters 
391 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


Buy a Bible 


for yourself, 
home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromizield St., Boston 


‘A new book, THE NorMAL Person: The 
vehology of Self-Realization, by David C. 
srrey, contains a unique classification of the 
etors and urges that enter into the think- 
* process, and also suggestions for their 
mulation, direction, and co-ordination, to 
oduce the excellent life. Valuable for par- 
s, teachers, and preachers. Bookstores. 
‘mail, $1.00, from the author, Jaffrey, N. H. 


“MARCH ON” 


Rally Day service of encouragement for 
mday Schools. Te. each, 80c. the doz., $6.00 
+ hundred. Send 4c. in stamps for sample. 
MACK CO., 21st & Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TIONAL MUSIC CO., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORGAN BUILDER 
CLARENCE W. OLSON 


neral Repairing and Tuning Electric Blowers Installed 
Sterling Rd., Waltham, Mass.—Tel. Waltham 0277-M 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


YY, NY. AnD 


BELLS 
EMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
i Sudbury Street 2 Boston, Mass. 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 
vice. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates. 


i E PILGRIM PRESS 14 Beacon St. Boston 


19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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What Our Readers are Thinking 
(Continued from page 310) 
missionaries do not want to see the countries in 
which they work, overrun with alien stock, and 
yet they do not see that this very danger is 

threatening the country of their birth. 
FRANCES ELDER CHIDLEY. 
Myopia Hill, Winchester, Mass. 


Homes for the Aged 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

It was very interesting to read of the perse- 
verance of the good people who at last achieved 
a “Home for Aged People.” 

Are not Christian people alive to the fact that 
there are thousands of worthy aged people who 
have passed the time of earning a livelihood and 
must be cared for by provision made by the 
Church? But why wait for a few earnest 
souls to pick up a few hundred dollars here 
and there when enterprises are counted by the 
millions? It is not unusual for churches in 
all the leading denominations to erect houses 
of worship costing a million dollars! Beauti- 
ful and much needed libraries are built-—cost- 
ing millions. Orphanages, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. hotels, and other needed buildings 
are constructed and officials properly supported 
to carry on a work for needy people. Never- 
theless, considering the scarcity of “Homes for 
the Aged,’ it would seem that they are sadly 
overlooked. 

There are many millionaires who could well 
consider establishing and endowing ‘Homes for 
Aged People.” We are glad to tell you of one 
such model Home, established and endowed by 
one good woman, who perceived the great need 
and took pleasure in founding a Home, that 
has cared for aged men and women for nearly 
forty years. It was started on a firm basis. 
As time developed needs they were met with 
the same generosity and foresight that char- 
acterized the beginning, until at the present 
time 250 people past the age of sixty-five years 
are cared for and made to feel that this is 
Home indeed. 

This dear lady lived to be ninety years old 
herself, and had her home on the same grounds 
with the Home. She never ceased to have a 
personal interest in the details of its manage- 
ment and the comfort of its members. She 
endowed it with her millions. No church fairs 
nor grab bags, nor the pennies of children, go 
to eke out the needs of this beautiful Home. 

This Home is situated in Los Angeles and is 
called, after its benefactor, “‘The Hollenbeck 
Home.” Mary L. Hart. 


Jesus was an enthusiast. Zeal for his work 
simply took full possession of his being. If we 
do not have such enthusiasm there is something 
wrong with us or we have failed to see what he 
really wants us to do. To be loyal to Christ is 
to be enthusiastic about establishing the king- 
dom of God. We will not stop short of sacri- 
fice. What is not worth sacrificing for is not 
worth having. Jesus sacrificed himself, and he 
certainly expects us to follow his example. 
There is a strange thing about sacrifice. When 
loyalty deepens into love and enthusiasm turns 
into passion, then sacrifice ceases to be sorrow- 
ful and becomes a joy.—NSelected. 


Events to Come 


State Conferences 
ConneEcTIiIcuT, Bridgeport, Noy. 8-9. 
Grorcia (White), Barnesville, Nov. 1-3. 
Georcia (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 


IDAHO (Southern), Wright Church, Boise, Idaho, 
Oct. 4-6. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac, Oct. 3-6. 
WyromMine, Douglas, Oct. 4-6. 


Church 
Furniture 
Pews-Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 


“Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


: Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


BA 


ESTEY 
PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


Bulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street. New York 


At Your Seryice—to help you buy or sell, 
get help or find a position. Say ir in THE 
CoNGREGATIONALIST. 


—to build attendance 
—to increase interest 
—to stimulate life in 
- every church activity 


SEND NO MONEY—all Winters’ 


Boards are shipped on approval 


20,000 Winters’ DeLuxe Bulle- 
tins are doing exactly that in 
all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Our prices are 


7UNITED CHURCH 
Witttans RONACE BAY.OD. 


THE REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


‘A MINISTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
SLECTRICTY 


STEEL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


Complete with 


one-third to one-half lower 

7 nae Steel Letters 
than competing lines. Use 59 
the coupon for free illus- $ 


trated catalogue and detailed information. 


Steel sign section and letters are also 
sold separately, with blue prints and 
instructions from which any church 
member can build the cabinet at a 
great saving. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO., 


1629 Pershing Ave., Davenport, Ia. 


[] Please send me your free illustrated catalogue. 
LC] Send me details about sign section and letters 
offered separately. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora 8. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 
Secretary, Rey. Charles BD. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 
Chairman Executive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rey. Charles Bb. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rey. Charles BE. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Editor, Rey. Henry Smith 
Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Be | of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rey. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 
Rey. Howell D. Davies Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. 
Rey. John Stapleton, 


Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secr etary, William §S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 


paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City ° 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Eyangelism. 


(NotE—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen. ) 

Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 


700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 


19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 


1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., 


Chairman, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rey. A. E. Roraback, 


215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Chairman, 


Commission on Denominational History 
Chairman, Rey. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 


The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief : 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 
The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 


his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915.191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

{Including Woman’s Boards] 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss 8S. Emma Keith. 
Corresponding Sccretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rey. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Strong; (Home Department) Rey. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 
Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel E. Emerson, Rey. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rey. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. William H. McCance 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Since the consolidation, the Woman's Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 


Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 


of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


Woman's Board 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including : 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 

Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 

Bastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 

Washington, D. C. 


Rev. 
Rey. W. 


Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 


Church Building Secretary 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman's 
Rey. William W. Leete, 
Editorial and Field Secret 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments: 
City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 


Depart 


Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 

Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold 
Kingsley 


Town and Country, Rey. Malcolm Dana 

These Societies carry on a wide range of h 
missionary activities both directly and thro 
co-operating states. They establish church sche 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the § 
port of their ministers, and assist in church 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given tow 
the erection of over a hundred church edit 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATI 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York ( 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary | and Ed 
Rey. George L. Cady, fide s t 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, Hxecu 2 ecreta 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, Associate Secreta 

Alumni Secret 


Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
19 So. La Saile St., Chi 
Wilcox, 


George N. White, 
Mrs. F. W. 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman's W 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer 
Rey. Alfred Lawless, Supt. Southern Church VW 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican W 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Bos 


Educational and church work in the 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the Y 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in ] 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and A 


Educa 
Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s ¥V 
Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership — Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Wor 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rey. 


Rey. 


Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Directs Denominational Religious HBducea 
Program including Social Service, Missiol 
Education, Student and Young People’s Wi 
aids Ministerial Students, University Past 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Chris 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATIE 
FOR EDUCATION = 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treas 
125 W. Monroe St., Ghi 
Established by the National Council to 1 
available for the colleges the resources of 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distrib 
of The Congregationalist, church school e 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teace! 
magazines, children’s and young people’s we 
papers, and books for home and church use, 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Man 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregation 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD O 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairme 


eptemb er 8, 1927 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
-the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


orporated 


Reorganized 
1829 


1922 


Boston 
aman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


‘his Society reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
ents the Congregational 
irches of New England 
its practical, social and 
gious work among sea- 
2. Has finely equipped 
‘els at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
dé Haven, and Reading 
sms at Tarpaulin Cove and 


Cape Cod Canal. 
- Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
Jing and recreation rooms, religious services, 
| tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
t, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 


facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
tributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
t, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
ry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
Meld, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
as., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
1. Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
‘onal House. 

ap CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
nal Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
He Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Hing, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


| 


-ASSACHUSETTS HomM®b MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
itituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
s in their home missionary work. The Society 
its bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
s, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
< Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick QW. 
rich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. John J. 
er, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
> Rey. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
achusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
an House, Boston. 


ARD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
bits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
ests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
t, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E. Emrich, 


3eacon Street, Boston. 


DNGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIPTY 
ASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
vey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
_ Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
se, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
uan’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
* legal existence in order to care for funds 
h cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
: legacies written in the name of these organi- 
ns. 


, 


Connecticut Societies 


© FUND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
sterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 

are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
‘nt; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
regational House, Hartford. 


i8 MIssioNaRY Socipry oF CONNECTICUT, a 
dtuent of the National Society, solicits con- 
jens, administers Special Trust for Churches 
pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
od Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
sh, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
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From Our Western Editor 
(Continued from page 295) 

Throughout our section carelessness of safety 
signals is found, and many drivers go at a high 
rate of speed in congested traffic, around cor- 
ners, and through highway junctions. Apparently 
many of the older people are speeding—this is 
not the sin of youth alone. It also seems that 
those who have the most time for a journey 
are often the most reckless speeders. If one 
observes the lawlessness on the road, one is 
led to wonder that we do not have a greater 
number of accidents. We need a new conscience 
of the road. Paul’s saying would fit exactly, 
“Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” The attitude of Jesus would 
settle the problem very quickly. 


Chicago, Aug. 25. RB Ws, Gs 


The American Board Appeal 


From August 25 through August 31 the fol- 
lowing gifts were received from individuals by 
the American Board: August 25, forty-five 
gifts, totaling $1,635; August 26, nineteen 
gifts, totaling $468; August 27, forty gifts, 
totaling $1,308; August 29, forty-five gifts, 
totaling $585; August 30, fifty-two gifts total- 
ing $3,209.95; and August 31, thirty-seven 
gifts, totaling $3,231.50. The total sum re- 
ceived during this period was $10,437.45, from 
238 gifts, the average gift being $43.85. The 
amount of gifts to date is $106,820.85, from 
2,734 gifts, averaging $39.07. 


RISIBLES 


The little girl had been visiting. When it 
was time for her to be going home, her hostess 
said: “Good-bye, Marjorie; you must come 
again soon. We should like to see more of 
you.”’ 

“But there isn’t any more of me,” replied 
Marjorie.—The New Outlook. 


A teacher asked her class the meaning of the 
word “furlough.” 

Jack held up his hand and said, “Jt means 
mule; it says so in the book.” 

The teacher asked for the book and Jack 
found for her the picture of a soldier sitting 
on a mule. 

Below the picture was written, “Going Home 
on His Furlough.’—Hechange. 


Boston City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Wllison, President; Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Blbert A. Treasurer. 


Rev. 
Harvey, 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1835 

The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


interna- 


JoHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President; GrORGE 
SipNEY WeesterR, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion ‘work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eeived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Ungland office. 

Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 
Presswork by Jordan & More Press. 


Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. REMITTANCES: Make payable to 
The Congregationalist. Acknowledgment will 
be made by change of date on the label. 


CHANGE or AppRESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. 
CuRRENT COPIES on sale at the Pilgrim Press 
Book Stores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago; also at the 
office of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Single copies, 10 cents. Editorial and 
business address: The Congregationalist, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.,,or 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘AMONG THE NEW BOOKS|¢: 


Aphorism in Science and Philosophy 

While science, and presumably philosophy 
also, pursue their way of calm and careful 
inquiry and investigation, with more regard for 
accuracy than for form, one of the essentials 
for writing about either field seems to be the 
art of clever phrase-making and the capacity 
for dogmatizing by way of generalization for 
a public that belies its professed open-minded- 
ness by demanding courageous opinions and 
definite conclusions—eyen in matters concern- 
ing which science has hardly progressed far 
enough to warrant either definiteness or cour- 
age for anything except further investigation. 

To the literature of aphorism and dogma in 
science and philosophy three interesting books 
have been added of late. We group them here, 
for there is added interest and advantage in 
reading them together. 

Albert Edward Wiggam, whose New Deca- 
logue of Science and The Fruit of the Family 
Tree have won him fame and a public that 
hangs upon his words as of oracular anthority, 
continues his proposals for the biological re- 
making of humanity in The Nert Age of Man 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00). Eugenics seems to 
many of us the most intricate and difficult of 
all sciences, yet Mr. Wiggam never hesitates. 
He is always very readable, and he presents 
many interesting facts. He is, however, as a 
writer more zealously concerned with conclusions 
than with facts—in this respect differing from 
original investigators in the field of science who 
are often content to present their facts, allow- 
ing the conclusions to be derived or to await 
the discovery of further facts. “Science,” Mr. 
Wiggam thinks, “is giving men a better reli- 
gion and a better idea of God than any dog- 
matic theology has ever given them.” 

Possibly—dogmatie theologies haye lagged 
rather far behind yital religious faith and ex- 
perience. But before concluding too hastily 
that Science has the true and needful gospel 
for the modern world the reader might well 
turn to C. BE. Ayres’ Science: the False Mes- 
siah ($3.00). It is published by the same pub- 
lisher, Bobbs-Merrill, which reminds one of the 
debt that we owe to publishers for preserving 
a certain impartiality and tolerance in the 
field of literature. Mr. Ayres fairly scintil- 
lates brilliancy. He takes nothing for granted. 
He is as ruthless with the pretensions of sci- 
ence as certain scientists are with the preten- 
sions of philosophers and religionists. He runs 
so much to aphorism that his meaning is not 
always clear—for an aphorism usually states 
truth at the expense of truth. The book is, 
however, stimulating and suggestive; and it is 
precisely the proper antidote for Wiggamism. 

Charles W. Wood, in The Myth of the Indi- 
vidual (John Day. $2.50), is a sort of com- 
bination of Wiggam and Ayres in the field of 
social philosophy. He is, literally, the news- 
paper reporter in philosophy. “To discover 
the truth about human nature and how it acts 
[we are told] seemed to Mr. Wood the biggest 
assignment a newspaper reporter ever covered. 
He set out, as a good newspaper man should, 
by ignoring all the philosophies hitherto ad- 
vanced.” The book that results is of the type 
that would expect—a _ product brilliantly 
journalistic and given to much generalization of 
statement and conclusion, with flashes of wit 
and chuckles over the author’s clever- 
along with much real penetration. 

We recommend each of these three books for 


one 


many 
ness, 


its appetizing and highly-seasoned quality, but 
having had the three in succession, will not 


some good reader tell us of some dull, painstak- 
ingly careful book, which is in no hurry to get 
either to conclusions, or a conclusion? It 
might prove a welcome relief after a surfeit of 
scientific and philosophical pyrotechnics @ la 
mode. 


The Christ-Centered Universe 

The Creator Spirit, by Charles H. Raven 
(Harvard University Press. $2.50). With 
considerable confidence that we shall not be 
blamed for leading money-poor book-buyers 
astray we recommend every minister, and such 
laymen as are seriously interested in the fun- 
damental questions that concern religion and 
science, to scrape together the price and get 
this book. It contains the Hulsean Lectures 
at Cambridge, 1926-7, and the Noble Lectures 
at Harvard, 1926, and its purpose is a survey 
of Christian Doctrine in the light of Biology, 
Psychology, and Mysticism. It is the work 
of a modest, but competent, scholar, who writes 
with rare skill and whose critical insight is 
keen. In his effort to formulate and defend 
a Christ-centered view of the Universe, Canon 
Raven establishes a harmony between science 
and religion, but it is not by any hasty or 
superficial accommodation. The Creator Spirit 
is the solid work of a thoughtful man whose 
analytical and critical powers are enforced by 
wide outlook, large scientifie knowledge, and 
by patient and careful regard for accuracy in 
observation, conclusion and method. It is a 
great book. 


Recent Fiction 

Splendid Joy, by Marguerite Williams (Penn. 
$2.00). Martyn Royce, a success in the liter- 
ary world, with friends who gave him whole- 
hearted devotion, is ruthless with friend and 
with wife when he finds, or even fancies, that 
they are faithless. As such a man, his charac- 
ter is consistently developed by the author, The 
complete revolution in his nature that the last 
chapter with its happy ending reveals is not 
so convincing. The story, however, of the un- 
swerving self-giving love of a wife, embodying 
and exemplifying Sir Hdwin Arnold’s words, 
“Always ’tis by love that hatred ceases,’ is 
wholesome and interesting. 

The Bacchante, by Robert Hichens (Cos- 
mopolitan. $2.50). The Bacchante is a far 
ery from The Unearthly, the last book of Mr. 
Hichens, the principal character of which was 
a rather mystical man who subtly influenced 


everyone with whom he came in contact, arous- 
ing in him a religious or moral sense. This 


latest book deals with the career of a London 
stage star who, when the story opens, is al- 
ready the mother of an illegitimate child. There 
is the portrayal of struggle between two na- 
tures in the woman—the religious and the 
carnal. The novel deals with theatrical life— 
playwrights, managers, producers, and actors— 
all the complicated world of which they form a 
part is reproduced as background of this strik- 
ing story. 

Gentlemen March, by Roland Pertwee 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). The author has 
used a plot which many readers will find fa- 
miliar, but around it he has constructed a story 
full of action, of adventure, and of gallant 
loyalty. A young Englishman falls in love 
with a girl in Paris and learns that she is a 
princess and next in succession to the kingdom 
of Sciriel. But a time come when this ideal- 
istic young man who has given up the princess 
for her country’s good rescues and restores the 


princess to her throne, and the romance ends, 


as all romances should, 
lovers. 

Alison Blair, by Gertrude Crownfield (Dut- 
ton. $2.00). Alison Blair, a young Hnglish 
girl, loses her father during a voyage to Amer- 
ica and journeys to the home of a kinsman in 
the Mohawk Valley. The time is 1755, when 
life in-the early American settlements often 
meant danger from the Indians. It is a whole- 
some, well-told tale, based on historical fact— 
an adventure story for girls. 

The Canary Murder Case, by 8S. S. Van Dine 
(Seribners. $2.00). The murder of a famous 
Broadway beauty is the baffling crime that is 
dealt with in the unique method now associated 
with a “Philo Vance” story. It will “he found 
very entertaining to mystery lovers. 

Storm Fighters, by J. D. Whiting (Bobbs- 
Merrill). Many exciting rescues and thrilling 
and inspiring exploits that are all in the day’s 
work for members of the Coast Guard provide 
material for Mr. Whiting’s book. There is also 
much information, new and extremely interest- 
ing to people in other walks of life, to be found 
in its pages. Mr. Whiting, who is a distin- 
guished marine artist, has illustrated his book 
with many splendid pictures. 


in the wedding of the 


Literary Criticism 

The Main Stream, by Stuart Sherman 
(Seribners. $2.50). Through his death by 
drowning last year, America lost in the pass- 
ing of Stuart Sherman a man whom it could 
ill afford to lose. Literary criticism of the sort 
that Mr. Sherman exercised is an inyaluable 
asset in a nation’s life. Beyond its effect upon 
literature itself few, if any, agencies, not ex- 
cepting the Church, are likely to have a more 
vital influence upon morals and manners than 
that associated with fearless, broad-minded, in- 
telligent, and well-informed criticism. As a 
critic Sherman had attained the first rank, and 
in addition to the brillianey of his actual writ- 
ing the urbanity and catholicity of his spirit 
and outlook gave to his work a constructive and 
social value somewhat more distinctive than 
that of some equally brilliant critics who have 
been content to assume partisan roles of cyni- 
cism and iconoclasm. In this posthumous vol- 
ume are gathered some of the more important 


of Mr. Sherman’s criticisms written shortly 
prior to his death. The themes of some of 
them give his criticisms permanent yvalue— 


such, for instance, as the chapter on Lincoln 
(based on Carl Sandburg’s biography) and the 
two chapters on Thomas Jefferson (based on 
the biographies by Francis W. Hirst and by 
Albert J. Nock). There are elements of defini- 
tive criticism in the chapters on Mark Twain, 
Thoreau, George Moore, and Anatole France, 
while popular and present-day interest is em- 
phasized in such chapters as that on Nicholas 
Murray Butler: Why Are We Agin the Gov- 
ernment? Other chapters deal with John Bur- 
roughs, William Beebe, Theodore Dreiser, Ring 
Lardner, Edith Wharton, ete. The closing 
chapter, An American Version of Montaigne, 
contains some pointed and needful criticism, 
but as much as anything in the book we have 
appreciated Mr. Sherman’s introductory essay, 
Disinterested? No! It is a masterly statement 
concerning the psychology and morale of ecriti- 
ecism, and a powerful defense of the plea that 
intelligence, honesty, and conviction, and not 
necessarily disinterestedness and supposed free- 
dom from bias, constitute the vital basis of 
criticism that is of any value. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Prayer 


I do not pray at night before I sleep. 
What should I say? 
When I in solemn, rare, unbodied thought 
Communicate with God I do not weep 
My petty woes, at that which he hath wrought 
Disconsolate. 
Nor dare I beg and in the silent poise 
Of eternal workings introduce the cry 
Of my shrill voice. 
In ecstasy I rest, lonely and great, 
With mind sublime. 
There is no Time, no Matter, and no Fate. 
My thoughts upsoar and beat against the sky, 
The Infinite. 
Until at length, frightened, I can no more. 
To the brute plane I fall from spaceless height 
And on my knees in fear and anguish cry, 
Strength, God, oh! strength. 
By Eric Waiter Wuire, in Oxford Poetry, 1925 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York). 


An Accident to the Associate Moderator 


N a personal letter to the editor, under date of Septem- 
ber 1, Dr. Frank L. Moore of the Congregational 
Church Extension Boards, Denver, writes of an unfor- 
tunate accident to Ex-Governor William HK. Sweet, Asso- 
ciate Moderator of the Congregational National Council. 
Possibly we may best report the matter in Dr. Moore’s 
own words as follows: 

About ten days ago Mr. Sweet was high up in the main 
range of the Rockies, near the Collegiate Peaks, where his 
son Channing is running several flocks of sheep. They 
were moving camp, and Mr. Sweet was leading a pack 
horse up a very rocky trail. They were above timber line. 
The pack horse became frightened and started to buck 
down the trail. In the mix-up, Mr. Sweet was dragged 
from the horse he was riding and fell heavily among the 
rocks. He sustained painful injuries which at first were 
not thought to be especially serious. Later developments, 
however, revealed the fact that he suffered a fracture of 
one of the bones just below the knee. He is now in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, and, while he is getting along nicely 
and will doubtless make a quick recovery, he is at present 
shut in and will have to stay there for some time. When 


I called on him a few days ago, I found him busy dictat- 
ing a telegram to Dr. Patton, of the American Board, 
laying further plans for the wiping out of the Board’s 
debt, as he is serving on a special committee appointed 
by the Council for that purpose. He is also laying far- 
reaching plans for making his term of service as Asso- 
ciate Moderator of the National Council of real value 
to the churches. 


A Revival of Shakespeare’s Plays 


HE American Theater Association has recently pro- 

posed to establish a Shakespearian Fellowship com- 
posed of one hundred members who have been in some 
way associated with the production of Shakespearian 
plays. The plan at present calls for running a play on one 
day of the week over a considerable period, thus afford- 
ing the connoisseur at least one night for a special type 
of dramatic entertainment. There is a constantly in- 
creasing popular interest in Shakespeare, and a return 
to his plays might well have a salutary effect in raising 
the standards of the theater as a whole. With competent 
acting and wise management, such plans ought to meet 
with success in every way and also point the way toward 
raising the standards of the other plays offered to the 
public. The great actress Julia Marlowe, in an especially 
interesting series of articles on What’s Wrong with the 
Theater which recently appeared in the Churchman, 
pointed out some of the difficulties which handicap such 
plans. But if this proposal of the American Theater 
Association aids even indirectly the raising of dramatic 
standards it will be a worth-while move in the right 
direction. 


Wayne B. Wheeler 


HE sudden death of Wayne B. Wheeler removes one 

of the greatest leaders of the prohibition movement 
in America. He gave his life to the cause, bravely, un- 
selfishly, brilliantly, and with success. 

In recent years he has been the best-known man in 
the movement. Ags general counsel and legislative super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America, Mr. 
Wheeler had an important part in directing the campaign 
for the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution and the enactment of the Volstead 
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Act for the enforcement of national prohibition. He has 
practically led the dry fight for state and national legis- 
lation and law enforcement since the liquor traffic was 
outlawed. 

He has been hated and feared by the wets, who have 
sneered and railed against him. If it had been possible 
to discredit him or break down his powerful influence by 
fair means or otherwise, you may be sure it would have 
been done long ago. But he was a clean, honest, Chris- 
tian gentleman, and he came through the long and bitter 
fight personally unscathed and unstained. 

He matched his political genius against the shrewdest 
politicians who opposed him, and beat them at the game. 
He met the most brilliant and highly trained legal talent 
that the vast resources of the liquor interests could em- 
ploy, and vanquished them. When the great lawyer and 
distinguished statesman Elihu Root went to the United 
States Supreme Court as the highly-paid attorney of 
those who sought to destroy national prohibition, Wayne 
B. Wheeler was there to meet him and defeat him. Mr. 
Wheeler’s vigilance, his resourcefulness, his tireless work 
in behalf of prohibition among the members of Congress 
and the government departments, have been remarkably 
effective to the end. 

Wayne B. Wheeler was born on a farm in Brookfield, 
Ohio, Nov. 10, 1869. When working his way through 
Oberlin College Dr. Howard H. Russell, founder of the 
Anti-Saloon League, enlisted him in the work of the 
League, which he served for thirty-three years. He was 
successively field secretary, district superintendent, at- 
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torney, and state superintendent of the League in Ohio, 
and then went to Washington for the national work to 
which he gave the later years of his life. 

He became a great lawyer, and might have become 
rich in that profession, but he chose to serve in a great 
reform crusade with only the modest salary which the 
Anti-Saloon League paid him and the satisfaction of duty 
well done. ; 

He was an active and devoted member of Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church in Washington, and was 
a member of our National Council commission on Law 
Enforcement. His addresses before the National Council 
and other religious assemblies were notable. He was an 
outstanding orator and advocate, a good writer, a man 
of unusual personal charm, and of sterling Christian 
character. 

Mr. Wheeler has been a sick man for three years or 
Less than,a 
month before he died, his wife came to a tragic end from 
burns caused by an oil-stove explosion at their summer 
home at Little Point Sable, Mich., and her father, Robert 
Candy, died with a heart attack when he saw her in 
flames. Mr. Wheeler’s final illness and death in a Battle 
Creek sanatorium was hastened by the shock and grief 
of that tragedy. He leaves three sons—Robert Wayne, 
Donald Hyde, and Joseph Candy. He was buried with 
his wife in Columbus. 

Strong men are in line to carry forward the work 
which Mr. Wheeler has left, but he will be sorely missed, 
and we mourn his loss as we honor his memory. 


The United States, Limited’ 


II. Putting Lothrop Stoddard’s Theories to the Test 


BRAHAM LINCOLN believed that America could not 
continue half-slave, half-free; and it wag this convic- 
tion that led ultimately to the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion.. Mr. Lothrop Stoddard professes admiration for 
Lincoln, and shares the common opinion that if Lincoln 
had lived to guide America in the period of reconstruc- 
tion, many of the most serious evils of that period—evils 
that were not all due to Northern carpetbaggers—would 
have been obviated. But if Mr. Stoddard’s theories, and 
the practical policies that he advocates upon the basis 
of them, are sound, the Emancipation Proclamation was 
the crucial blunder of American history. If a race is by 
deliberate purpose to be kept continuously in a condition 
of subjection, and even its most sensitive and able rep- 
resentatives are to be made to feel in a thousand ways 
their subjection and inferiority, the most efficient way of 
doing it is to keep that race enslaved. 

The South has virtually recognized this and for the 
most part has found means of keeping the Negro’s con- 
dition that, approximately, of actual, though not of 
nominal, slavery. That there has been in recent years 
vast improvement in the attitude of the cultured and in- 
telligent South toward the Negro everybody recognizes. 
Moreover, those who see the whole problem in its historic 
and social backgrounds, as a condition and not a theory, 
whatever their view of essential justice and ultimate 


“See last week’s Congregationalist, p. 293. 


right, are not without sympathetic appreciation of an ex- 
tremely difticult situation as it affects the white as well 
as the black. The Northerner who has been very free 
in his condemnation of the Southern white for his treat- 
ment of the Negro has not shown himself conspicuously 
considerate or successful in solving the racial problem 
when it has suddenly been transported to his very door. 
The historic and social acuteness and difficulty of the 
problem are not to be ignored. 

But when in the name of science and sociology, of 
culture and idealism, a learned doctor of a great uni- 
versity proposes as a solution of this problem a basis of 
permanent, complete, and thoroughgoing cleavage between 
groups that, presumably, have equal rights and obliga- 
tions under the Constitution, and equal obligations of 
love and duty, toward one another and toward all men, 
in so far as they recognize the example and teaching of 
Jesus as having authority, one may inquire whether such 
a proposed solution is any solution at all, or anything but 
a further intensifying of the problem. Also, from a 
Christian standpoint, one may further inquire whether 
the simple Christian practice (none too common, but none 
the less exemplified in a fair number of lives) of recogniz- 
ing worth regardless of race or color, and of treating all 
with courtesy, gentleness and love, regardless of race or 
color, is of real value and significance, or whether in 
the name of scientific sociology, and in the defense of 
what Mr. Stoddard calls “our America” (4.e., the America 
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of those whom he chooses to regard as the racially select, 
as distinguished from others who are also citizens of 
this Republic), the simple Christianity which preaches 
and practices brotherhood—the Christianity of Whittier, 
and Armstrong, of Cravath and Silsby, of Robert A. 
Hume and E. Stanley Jones—has to be thrown to the 
scrap heap. 

Let there be no mistake regarding the issue. It is 
clear and definite. A correspondent has recently rebuked 
The Congregationalist and Dr. E. Stanley Jones (author 
of The Christ of the Indian Road) for criticizing the 
manifest spirit and practical effect of the Japanese ex- 
clusion bill. We accept the implied challenge. We have 
not questioned the right, or the need, of our government’s 
regulation of immigration, but we have questioned the 
exercising of that function in a manner unnecessarily 
drastic, and needlessly offensive to Orientals. We leave 
to others the profession and practice of religion accord- 
ing to their own light and conscience; but as for our- 
selves, if the spirit of the Japanese exclusion bill, and 
not the spirit of the saintly and consecrated E. Stanley 
Jones, be the spirit of Christ and the New Testament, we 
must correct all our standards of spiritual values. 
Frankly, if our correspondent is right we can see no 
place for Christianity, as those whom we have supposed 
to be its noblest exponents have believed in it, and lived 
it. In this other conception Christianity would be even 
more limited than Mr. Stoddard’s limited United States. 
If the Japanese exclusion bill, rather than the spirit ex- 
emplified in Mr. Jones, be the symbol of a truly Christian 
attitude, the first consistent act of this new Christianity 
would be to withdraw all its missionaries. 

But to return to Mr. Stoddard’s solution of America’s 
chief racial problem. His solution is biracialism—the 
establishment really of two Americas, “ours,” as Mr. 
Stoddard with characteristic presumption describes the 
America of his select whites, and the other of the blacks, 
who by sufferance and condescension are permitted to 
have an America at all. No doubt Mr. Stoddard igs ab- 
solutely sincere in his proposals and really believes that 
he is an exponent of racial peace. He speaks of his 
proposals as making for “a peaceful, evolutionary adjust- 
ment of race relations.” But if his spiritual sagacity and 
penetration were half as keen as his scent for racial 
differences and his interest in the sort of facts that sup- 
port his case, he would know that there can be no really 
peaceful evolution where prejudice and discrimination 
are inevitable at every turn. In his plea for biracialism, 
Mr. Stoddard says that “the idea is, not to assign the 
negro (sic) a lower place, but to accord him a different 
(italics Mr. Stoddard’s) place.” Does Mr. Stoddard 
really believe that? Is he so unversed in the practical 
realities, at least as they affect the Negro, of the things 
he discusses with such fluency and omniscience, as not 
to realize that what he proposes as a different status 
for the Negro has been, is, and would continue to be— 
on the basis of his own theories and proposals—inevitably 
a lower status? How could it be otherwise? Mr. Stod- 
dard says that intelligent Negroes do not object to 
segregation, but to the fact of unequal treatment with 
the white man: “For example: they do not object to 
separate negro schools. What they ask is that negro 
schools shall be good and adequate. Again, they do not 
denounce separate railway coaches, but do criticize the 
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lack of Pullman and dining-car facilities.” He thinks 
that if existing discriminations in such matters were 
fairly adjusted all would be well. 

It is amazing that a man professing so much sagacity 
should be so lured into absurdity by his theories. How 
does Mr. Stoddard think that whole sections of the 
country, proverbially poor, are going to maintain two 
systems of everything, equally good, one for the white and 
one for the biack? And since effects must have adequate 
causes where does he think the incentive to maintain two 
such systems of everything is to be found in a community 
which in all the springs of its life and action hag as its 
deepest passion the prejudices and determinations of 
which segregation, complete and drastic, is the expres- 
sion? The old-fashioned Southern bigot who regarded the 
Negro as a mere “nigger without a soul,’ who couldn't 
see any need for educating him, or for giving him any of 
a lot of things that even a “nigger” will somehow begin 
to want when he gets even a little education, was a 
very consistent person in comparison with this learned 
Doctor of Harvard who believes that he can solve 
America’s race problem by making color a bar to all 
community of life in the higher things of intellect and 
spirit. 

Equally crucial, and significant, is the inconsistency 
in Mr. Stoddard’s moral evaluations. His violent racial 
prejudices destroy all sense of spiritual discrimination 
and fairness. If one doubt this let him compare Mr. 
Stoddard’s condemnation of Negro radicals for their 
agitation and threats (pages 275 to 280) with his ap- 
parent approval of the white Americans “who will risk 
anything, and will do anything (italics Mr. Stoddard’s), 
rather than see white America become a mulatto 
America.” We are not defending Negro radicals, whose 
attitude, though it is easily understood, has probably 
done their cause much harm. We are inclined to think 
that if Mr. Stoddard had been born black, and also been 
of Harvard, he would have been an agitator very much 
of the type of Dr. Dubois. But why should a high 
moralist think it quite fitting that race-prejudiced white 
men should stop at nothing while race-prejudiced black 
men are branded as everything vile because they protest— 
possibly violently and unwisely—against the discrimina- 
tion from which they suffer? Incidentally, why Mr. Stod- 
dard’s heroies about “the overwhelming majority of white 
Americans” who will do anything “rather than see white 
America become a mulatto America”? It is a sample of 
the loose and wild talk into which Mr. Stoddard is led 
by his fatal fluency. Has he forgotten in perpetrating 
this bit of Ku-Kluxism that there is only one thing that 
white Americans need do—or refrain from doing—to pre- 
vent this country becoming predominantly, or even ex- 
In much saner, and more scientific, 


tensively, mulatto? 


‘mood, Mr. Stoddard himself indicates (pages 295-296) 


why, even apart from moral or legal restraint, this would 
be impossible. 

The question, it seems to us, is whether soundly 
American, or truly Christian, ideals—some think that in 
their highest aspect they are much the same—can be 
maintained under a system of deliberate and artificial 
limitation. To limit the operation of the highest moral 
and spiritual impulses is to nullify and destroy them. 
The man who begins to measure and calculate how 
brotherly he can be ends by not being brotherly at all. 
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From Our Western Editor 


What About Freedom of Speech P 


NDIANA has been during the last few years the most 
reactionary of the states of this section. It has had 
more members of the Klan, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, than has any other. Apparently the Klan was in 
entire control of the Republican Party and, through it, 
of the state government. It was reported that officials 
of the Klan got drunk, not only on bootleg liquor, but 
also on power, and finally one of the number was con- 
victed of murder and sentenced to the penitentiary. 

The crowning incident of the chaotic condition of the 
state is found in the supreme court holding Rev. E. 8S. 
Shumaker, superintendent of the Indiana Anti-Saloon 
League, guilty of contempt of court, in a decision ren- 
dered on August 6. Dr. Shumaker was sentenced to 


sixty days at the penal farm, and a fine of $250 was as- . 


sessed. He is appealing his case to the United States 
Supreme Court, and sentence has been suspended to 
await the result of that appeal. The court divided in 
its judgment—three members signing the majority report, 
and two the minority. The issue raised is so critical for 
freedom of speech, representative government, reform 
movements, the freedom of the press, and the future 
morale of the country, that the case demands more than 
ordinary attention. The decision brought great joy to 
the Chicago Tribune and similar papers. The Tribune 
would normally be on the side of the most complete 
freedom of speech and of the press, but it does not like 
to have that freedom accorded to prohibitionists nor to 
similar “hypocritical reformers.” It makes a good deal 
of difference whose ox is being gored. 

Mr. Justice Martin of the Indiana supreme court, in 
the minority report, brings into view so well the charges 
against Dr. Shumaker, made in the majority report, and 
answers these charges so completely, that I am quoting 
him at length. “The principal indirect or constructive 
contempt alleged was the publication of the annual re- 
port of the state superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, made January 19, 1926, to the board of trustees 
of that organization. This report was printed in pam- 
phlet form and distributed to members of the League, 
and it also appeared in the American Issue. The other 
alleged constructive contempt was the publication of a 
statement regarding one of the charges of this court in 
the American Issue, almost three years ago, during a 
political campaign. The report of the superintendent 
to the trustees covers about three pages of the newspaper, 
and contains between 6,000 and 7,000 words. Only a 
small portion of it is devoted to a discussion of the 
liquor law and the decision of the courts in liquor cases. 
Some misstatements are made as to just what certain 
decided cases have held—misstatements that one who is 
not trained in the law is apt to make in discussing tech- 
nical legal questions (the respondent Shumaker is a 
minister )—but it appears to me that all the criticism 
therein contained is directed toward the judgment or 
reasoning of the court and not against the integrity or 
honesty of the court or of its members. . . . Considered 
calmly and deliberately in the light of the constitutional 
guaranty of free speech and writing, and with a tolerance 
for the opinions and convictions of others which may 
differ from our own, I do not believe that these para- 
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graphs which follow and on which this action is based, 
considered separately or collectively, as published in the 
respondent’s report to the board of directors or in the 
American Issue or with any reasonable intendments, can 
be held to be contemptuous. 

“This information does not appear to charge that the 
respondent’s statements were false in fact, but it alleges 
that the effects which the statements produced were false 
and were intended to be false. I believe that the intend- 
ments, constructions, inferences, and imprecations con- 
tained in the attorney-general’s amended information are — 
unwarranted, and that it was only by adopting them that 
the court has arrived at the conclusion that respondents 
are guilty of contempt.” 

Associate Justice Martin then takes up the specific 
charges against Dr. Shumaker and answers them from 
the standpoint of those who make the minority report, 
as follows: Rey 

1. “‘A majority of that court (the Supreme Cowrt of 
Indiana) is at least liberal in its sentiments’ The word 
liberal means independent in opinion, broad-minded, free 
from bigotry; not narrow or contracted in mind, but in- 
clined to welcome new ideas and reforms. The use of 
this word as here applied to the judges who constitute a 
court cannot reasonably be held to mean that the judges 
do not believe in enforcing the liquor law as it exists and 
that they ‘permit that fact to enter into their decisions,’ 
as the attorney-general has interpreted it... . To say 
that a judge is liberal in his views on the prohibition 
question, or is wet, is not the equivalent of a charge that 
he is corrupt. 

2. “One of the members, Mr. Willoughby, is said to 
be bitterly hostile to prohibition, and if he had it in his 
power would wipe all prohibition laws from the statutes.’ 
There is a well defined distinction between criticism of 
the court and criticism of a judge as an individual. The 
allegation that a judge is against prohibition and would 
wipe out all prohibition laws is far from an allegation 
that so long as prohibition laws remain on the statutes 
that such judge as a member of the court would not en- 
force the law as it exists. ‘In our jurisprudence the ex- 
traordinary action of contempt of court does not he to 
heal the wounded sensibilities of a judge; it may be in- 
voked only when the offending act impedes or disturbs the 
administration of justice.’ The prosecution says, regard- 
ing the statement, ‘If he had it in his power he would 
wipe all prohibition laws from the statutes,’ that, ‘the 
plain meaning of this language is, if the particular judge 
had it in his power, he would by his decision wipe out 
all prohibition laws.’ I do not agree with this conclu- 
sion. It is quite common for judges who personally be- 
lieve that prohibition laws are unwise and that they 
should be repealed, to enforce them to the letter. It is 
their duty to enforce the law as they find it, not as they 
would have it. 

“The common law rule, that the mere writing con- 
temptuously of a judge was a constructive contempt of 
court, ‘was founded on the obsequious and flattering 
principle that the judge was a representative of the king, 
by the theory of government which vests royalty with an 
imaginary perfection and which forbids question or dis- 
cussion,’ and is diametrically opposed to the principles of 
a free and popular government, in which the utmost lati- 
tude and liberty in the discussion of business affecting. 
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the public and the conduct of those who fill positions of 
public trust, that is consistent with truth and decency, 
is not only allowable but is essential to the public 
welfare. 

3. ““We trust that the next election will give us a 
supreme court that will be dry and not wet.” <A learned 
and conscientious judge, acting as a court or a member 
of a court, will decide or assist to the best of his ability 
in deciding the case strictly upon the questions of law 
or fact involved therein, regardless of his personal or 
political views on the prohibition question, but a court 
in an indirect contempt proceeding should not undertake 
the useless and idle task of telling the electorate what 
they shall not consider in exercising their franchise. 
When a judge becomes a candidate for re-election public 
policy requires a full discussion of his past acts, subject 
only to the law of libel and not to the law of contempt. 

4. ““We well remember how the late Colonel Eli F. 
Ritter, pioneer attorney for the temperance forces in In- 
diana, used to say to us that when the liquor interests 
could no longer control the legislative or executive 
branches of the government, they would then turn their 
attention to our courts and seek to control them. I think 
this is true today in a bigger sense than ever before and 
that the law-abiding people of our states will have to 
strive for the nomination and election of judges of such 
high judicial equipment and such a sense of honor and 
loyalty to the Constitution and the laws enacted there- 
under, that they will give judicial decisions carrying out 
in full and effective manner both the letter and the spirit 
of our Constitution, and laws enacted thereunder’ The 
allegation of this paragraph is that the liquor interests 
(whatever they may be in this day of bootleggers, hi- 
jackers, moonshiners and home-brewers) seek to control 
courts, not that this court is controlled by anyone. The 
prevailing opinion places in quotation marks as the 
statement of respondent Shumaker ‘that the liquor in- 
terests have gained control of this court.’ This statement 
is unwarranted, as is also its designation of Shumaker as 
‘one whose livelihood is sustained apparently by dona- 
tions from the people obtained either by fair or false 
means.’ ” 

Justice Martin then indicates that Abraham Lincoln, 
in his debates with Douglas and in his first inaugural 
address, refused to treat the decision of the supreme 
court of the United States in the Dred: Scott Case as per- 
manently binding upon the people. “He shouted at 
Douglas, ‘Somebody has got to reverse that decision,’ 
and it was Lincoln who there laid down the doctrine so 
strenuously objected to in the majority opinion herein— 
that the people are the masters of the court. Certainly 
this court would not impute to the immortal Lincoln any 
intention or desire that courts should be subservient to 
any power other than the Constitution of the United 
States, the constitution of this state and the established 

. law of the land, or that any political party or any body 
or association of people having the power to elect or 
defeat judges should control or dictate decisions.” 

Mr. Martin shows also that only six states agree with 
Indiana in holding that a defective search warrant should 
operate to let a guilty person go free; he calls attention 
to the fact that the charges against Dr. Shumaker were 
three years old; that the criticism was made of cases 
already disposed of and not of those to be tried; that 
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adverse newspaper comment is allowable in Indiana and 
that Dr. Shumaker had purged himself according to the 
law of Indiana from the contempt charges. 

He also holds that the attorney-general acted im- 
properly in beginning the case. “This is a most unusual 
proceeding. The information filed by the attorney-general 
does not appear to have been filed either with the consent 
or knowledge of the court, as would ordinarily be the 
case, where the court sought to protect its dignity or 
honor by a contempt proceeding. Neither does the in- 
formation appear to have been filed at the request or 
instance of any person accused in any of the cases of 
violating the liquor laws pending in this court.” The 
Justice closes this part of his discussion with the follow- 
ing remarkable statement: “Supreme courts are neither 
honored nor helped by being held up as above criticism. 
Constructive criticism of judicial decisions, whether it be 
professional or lay, is to be desired rather than to be 
stifled. The time when men, whether kings or judges, 
could be considered incapable of doing wrong is buried 
in the historic past.” 

A thorough study of the case leaves one with the im- 
pression that Dr. Shumaker is being persecuted on. the 
basis of personal pique of the attorney-general and some 
members of the court, rather than upon the basis of any 
real contempt. It is evident that back of it also is a 
bitterness toward the Anti-Saloon League. The con- 
temptible smallness of some members of the court is 
shown in the slap given Dr. Shumaker, concerning the 
source of his support. It is reported that Mr. Willoughby, 
one of the members of the court, is very hostile to prohi- 
bition. He was defeated for re-election in 1924 by a 
plurality of more than 900 votes, but still holds office be- 
cause of a technical mistake in the returns of the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, which gave him his position by just 
one vote. Judge Willoughby was one of the three who 
signed the majority decision. 

It is easy to imagine that most of our Congrega- 
tional ministers, when they discover how easily Dr. 
Shumaker was placed in contempt of court, will wonder 
how they have escaped prison and fine so long. If the 
Supreme Court of the United States stood on its dignity, 
as does the supreme court of Indiana, most of the min- 
isters would have been in contempt when that court held 
the child labor law unconstitutional some time ago. If 
the Indiana interpretation is to rule, has not the time 
come for us to have wholesale criticism of the courts 
a la Shumaker, with an absolute enforcement of contempt 
proceedings? If it has come to the pass that the wounded 
vanity of an attorney-general or a supreme court judge 
can sentence a citizen of the United States to prison and 
to pay a fine, it seems that the things that the Reds are 
saying about us might really be true. 

The Anti-Saloon League, both national and state, the 
Protestant churches and their ministers, and a large num- 
ber of newspapers and magazines are standing back of 
Dr. Shumaker. They have offered to pay his fine many 
times over, and enough ministers have offered to serve a 
day each of his sentence to relieve him from going to 
prison, even if he had been sentenced for a much longer 
time. It seems that the supreme court of Indiana, in 
its majority decision, ought to be held in contempt by all 
free and right-minded people. 

Chicago, August 31. R. W. 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


Old ‘‘Best Seller’? Reaches 
Record Circulation 


HE New York Times recently commented editorially 
on the 111th anniversary of the American Bible So- 
ciety. This venerable society showed an increase of more 
than half a million over the preceding year’s circulation. 
This doubtless includes copies sent to other parts of the 


world, but it does not include an enormous circulation - 


through other agencies. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society at its 123rd meeting, over which the Lord Mayor 
of London presided, celebrated the purchase in China 
alone for last year of well over 4,000,000 volumes, and 
its own publication of more than 10,000,000 copies of the 
Bible in no fewer than 592 languages. The Times says: 
“When a million members of a single denomination in 
America are asked to read a chapter a day in one of the 
books of the Bible, it is easy to understand why the cir- 
culation mounts; for what is true of one is in a measure 
true of all. It is to be noted also that in this state credit 
may now be given through Regents’ counts for the study 
of the Bible outside of the schools, and that under a de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals all public school pupils 
may be excused for attendance upon religious instruction, 
also outside of the schools. This is permitted in several 
other states. The Bible is likely to keep its place in a 
nation the foundations of whose society and government, 
as President Coolidge has said, rest to such an extent 
upon the teachings of the Bible that ‘it would be difficult 
to support them if faith in these teachings should cease 
to be practically universal in our country.’ ” 


Sure Cure Fails to Work | 


YOUNG Japanese says that when he became a Chris- 

tian his father was very angry and asked a Buddhist 
priest what could be done. The priest suggested several 
arguments that might be brought against Christianity, 
but. the father said that he had used them without effect. 
“Then I know but one certain cure,” said the priest, “but 
it will be very expensive.” “I do not mind spending 
money if thereby my son can be saved from that per- 
nicious doctrine. What is this remedy?” “Send your 
son to a Christian country—England or America—and 
what he sees there will take away his liking for the re- 
ligion of its people.” The advice was followed, but as 
the young man has said, “God helped me, so that, in spite 
of many disappointments and surprises at what I saw, 
I came back to Japan a Christian.” ... There have, how- 
ever, been young men, members of Japanese churches, 
whose experiences in America have led them to renounce 
their former faith. On the other hand, not a few that 
came as unbelievers have been brought here under influ- 
ences that have led them to become Christians. With 
the large number of students and others now coming 
to America, plans should be made and funds raised to 


avail ourselves of the rare opportunity, so that, as these 
men return to the lands from which they came, it may 
be with hearts touched by the love of Christ and not with | 
increased prejudice against Christianity. 


Young African College 
Making Good Progress 


A RECENT meeting of the College Council of the, ten- 

year-old South African Native College reflected the 
highly cosmopolitan character of this thriving union insti- 
tution which aims to do for South Africa what Robert 
College and the American University of Beirut have done 
for their constituencies. At the meeting were included 
representatives from the Union Government of South 
Africa, the University of South Africa, the United Free 
Church of Scotland, the American Board Mission in South 
Africa, the Wesleyan Methodist Church in South Africa, 
the Church of the Province of South Africa, the South 
African Native Church, the Transkien Native Council 
(native members), the Basutoland Administration, and 
others. 

The college at present has ninety-six students—all it 
can accommodate with its resources. It receives a little 
financial support from the various missionary societies, 
a little from the African people, something in fees from 
students, and a substantial grant from the government. 
The last, under certain conditions, amounts to twice 
what is received from all other sources. It provides an 
arts course, a theological and an agricultural course, and 
one year of medical work. Its dream, which awaits the 
coming of a Croesus, is of a medical school to train Afri- 
can doctors for the millions of the lower continent. 


Omaha ‘‘China Resolutions”’ 
Called Reassuring to Chinese 


NDER the headline “Resolution Gives Case for 
China” the Birmingham (Alabama) News for Au- 
gust 21 runs a dispatch from Peking by Randall Gould, 
United Press correspondent, in which he states that 
through the influence of the China resolutions passed by 
the Omaha National Council of the Congregational 
Churches, Oriental leaders are “almost convinced that 
American friendliness is not assumed.” He asserts that 
the sharp lines of conflicting opinion between different 
groups of foreigners in China have been thrown into 
clearer relief by the discussions over the resolutions; and 
he indicates that “the resolution brings into focus the 
problem which is increasingly faced by foreign migsion- 
ary workers in China—the problem of whether they shall 
stand or fall by their own merits, or expect armed sup-. 
port from home governments.” 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Gould believes that 
tension in China has notably slackened with the clear 
evidence given by the United States government, after 
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the Nanking incident, that it intends to maintain its 
traditional policy of non-intervention. He says that mis- 
sionary leaders in the liberal camp insist upon viewing 
the situation with considerable optimism. 

It is probable that, as far as government relations are 
concerned, this optimism will increase with the arrival 
in China of Admiral Bristol, whose record as a con- 
ciliator and Christian statesman is so well known to 
readers of Near Eastern news through the recent critical 
years. It should be a cause for real satisfaction in Chris- 
tian circles that such a man as he has gone to head the 
naval forces of our country in China. The very bursts 
of indignation with which certain business groups protest 
his coming are a good omen. 


“The Martin Luther of the 
Civic Conscience’”’ 


NE hardly expects to see President Calles of Mexico 
characterized in this manner. The union Christian 
paper of Porto Rico, Puerto Rico Evangelico, which is 
aided by a subsidy from the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, discusses in the last number the active campaigns 
in Argentina and Mexico against gambling houses and 
lotteries. Dr. Hinman supplies the following translation : 
“The courageous and firm Mexican president, the Martin 
Luther of the civic conscience in America, noting that 
gambling is a terrible enemy of all classes, particularly 
the laborers, has ordered the immediate closing of the 
gambling houses established throughout the great Aztec 
republic. With a sure eye and a firm hand he seeks to 
aim the death blow at the octopus of the gambling houses, 
regarding each of them as an insatiable mouth that sucks 
the blood and the dignity of the nation which he so ably 
governs.” “The people of the Argentine, having learned 
from bitter and abundant experience, have been persuaded 
that gambling is one of the worst enemies of national 
prosperity, a consuming cancer which threatens to destroy 
the edifice of the great Argentine republic. First the 
progressive press and then the prudent legislatures have 
raised their voices in protest, seeking the extermination 
of this terrible social plague.” American daily papers 
have seemed persistently to overlook these events of 
present-day Latin-American life. 


One Hundred Million 
—One Tenth Congregational 


T the meeting last spring of the National Council, Dr. 

Charles S. Mills, General Secretary of the Ministerial 
Boards, reported the wide proportions which were being 
attained by plans in the various churches for safeguarding 
the ministry. Up-to-date figures, including those of one de- 
nomination not reporting in time for inclusion at Omaha, 
show that the total assets of Ministerial Boards in nine- 
teen denominations are $100,944,171, figures at book 
value; the market value of securities is much higher, The 
total number of pensioners is 27,516, and the amount of 
distribution to beneficiaries, $8,079,237. 

The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers takes 
high rank in scientific accuracy. It provides the minister, 
in the years of his activity, means for making through 
annual payments with credits from the foundation fund 
and the local church an accumulation which will produce 
an adequate retiring annuity in the years of age, with 
incidental provision for disability and protection to the 
family in case of the minister’s untimely death. Already 
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assets of the Ministerial Boards, including the Boards of 
Ministerial Relief, state and national, aggregate $10,000,- 
000. Annual receipts are approximately $850,000 and 
annual expenditures for pensions approximately $350,000, 
increasing steadily from year to year. 

By the annuity plan a minister, entering with the 
beginning of his ministry, may anticipate at age sixty-five 
an annuity equivalent to one-half of the salary on which 
payments are made, or approximately eighty per cent of 
such annuity if his wife be living and share with him in 
the protection. For some strange reason the Congrega- 
tional churches lag far behind the Protestant Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist Episcopal in accepting the 
opportunity of safeguarding their pastors by sharing in 
annual payments toward annuities, scarcely more than 
ten per cent being on the Honor Roll, while ninety-nine 
and one half per cent of Episcopal churches and 4,000 
Presbyterian churches have counted such payments a 
primary moral obligation. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund, the foundation of the 
Annuity Fund, held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, had, on July 1, 1927, $4,915,000, with 
many further subscriptions in process of payment. This 
Fund, the permanent basis of the pension system, should 
reach the full goal of $8,000,000 set by the National 
Council and ought to do so through bequests and con- 
ditional gifts. 


Expert Observer Reports 
on China Situation 


RITING of the situation in Shanghai during recent 

weeks, Dr. Frank Rawlinson, editor of the famous 
Christian monthly The Chinese Recorder and also of 
other publications, and representative of the American 
Board, says: “One result of recent events is clear enough. 
The missionary exodus can only mean a tremendous 
change in the way that Western Christians participate in 
Christian work in China. ... There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that missionaries will still be called for. The 
American Board has had a policy of devolution in opera- 
tion for about fifteen years which is going to make it 
easier for the mission to fit into the present situation 
than it will be for many other missions. Perhaps I 
should point out that while the foreigners are not actually 
at war with China, at least not in any technical sense, 
we are living in the midst of a war psychology, which 
means that many people rationalize their desires and mis- 
take them for ultimate ethical principles. ... The Na- 
tionalist movement, apart from its deplorable concomit- 
ants, is in fact the response of China to the Western 
world in terms of two of the most prominent aspects of 
Western life: first, democratic principles, and second, 
militarism. From a military viewpoint, of course, the 
Nationalists are weak; but unless they get their inter- 
national relations set up on a democratic basis they will 
keep working on the military side until they are pre- 
pared to push their desires. How long it will be before 
they come to that point one cannot say. One can, how- 
ever, hope that China’s major difficulties with Western 
nations will be solved before that time arrives.” The 
editor counts it a privilege to know Dr. Rawlinson, and 
he strongly urges those seriously interested to follow the 
turn of events in China to read what Dr. Rawlinson 
writes from month to month, particularly in The Chinese 
Recorder. 
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The Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order 


[Iprror’s Nore: Dr. Turk, who is pastor 
of Williston Congregational Church, Port- 
land, Maine, in addition to being a regularly 
appointed delegate from the Oongregational 
National Council to the World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Lausanne, has been spe- 
cial representative of “The Congregational- 
ist? at the Oonference. This is the first of 
two articles by Dr. Turk. In addition to 
his own comments upon the Conference Dr. 
Turk has performed an eaceedingly valuable 
service in securing estimates of the nature 
and results of the Conference by clerical and 
lay delegates representing various commun- 
ions. A number of these iimpressions of the 
Conference are published in this issue.] 


verdict on the World Conference on 
Faith and Order held in Lausanne, Switzer- 
Jand, from August 8 to 21. Ambitious op- 
timists and querulous pessimists were both 
disappointed. Probably not all was accom- 
plished that ought to have been done. But 
when one considers the wide variety of ec- 
clesiastical convictions, the deep doctrinal 
differences and the racial divergencies that 
arrived with the delegates, the findings of 
the Conference represent far more than most 
of us expected. One cannot escape the con- 
viction that the achievements were not of 
mortal mind alone. There was, indeed, an 
ample measure of human controversy; there 
was also clear evidence of divine guidance. 
The repeated reference to the Holy Spirit and 
the duty of obedience to his leadership lifted 
the discussion many times into a holier at- 
mosphere and brought about a unity of spirit 
not of earth. “A very long step on a very 


Gee than we expected,” is the 


[ee 


Dr. NORMAN TUBBS 
Bishop of Tinnevelly, South India 


long road,” as one delegate put it, seems to 
estimate the Conference fairly and with 
faith. 
BisHor BreNtT’s INFLUENCE 

The irenic spirit of Bishop Brent, the 
Chairman, ever gentle, humble and unfail- 
ingly considerate, keyed the work of the 
Conference to a grace of Christian courtesy 
that was altogether lovely. His sermon on 
“The Call to Unity,” given in the crowded 
cathedral at the opening session, made a pro- 


found and continuing impression. Bishop 


By Morris H. Turk 


Brent so personalized the spirit of unity, 
that his presence in all the sessions was as 
the benediction of a great spirit devoted to 
finding the will of God for a united Church. 
One does not need to agree with the Bishop 
in all matters ecclesiastical to pay generous 
tribute to the spiritual genius of bis rare 
leadership. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


At the opening session in the aula of the 
university, Principal Alfred HB. Garvie of 
London was elected Deputy Chairman to re- 
lieve Bishop Brent of a part of the bur- 
den of guiding the Conference through the 
crowded agenda. Upon Dr. Garvie fell the 
difficult task of keeping in hand the discus- 
sions of the afternoon sessions; and with 
Scottish exactitude and refreshing good hu- 
mor he piloted the daily business into a good 
harbor. 

A tribute to the memory of the late Robert 
Hallowell Gardner held the place of honor 
in the opening session. Mr. Gardiner, an 
Episcopal layman of Gardiner, Maine, gave 
all of his later years and most of his wealth 
to the holy cause of Church unity. To his 
devoted efforts the World Conference is 
largely due. With grateful hearts the dele- 
gates stood at reverent attention while a 
resolution was read; and then with bowed 
heads paid their tribute in a moment of 
silent and prayerful silence. The Conference 
began well. 

One of the first impressions of the Con- 
ference was the happy meeting of Hast and 
West. High dignitaries from the Wastern 
Churches robed in Oriental grandeur met in 
a mutually gracious fellowship with West- 
ern ministers of the Gospel in business dress. 
Gaitered bishops of the Anglican Church, 
turbaned pilgrims from India, delegates from 
China and Japan, all mingled their devotions 
and labors with such catholicity of spirit 
that they seemed to have been comrades 
always. The immediate and _ instinctive 
brotherliness of all the delegates was a 
spiritual delight—and a prophecy. 
comradeship, almost naive, was as sincere as 
the sunlight—and as healing. I dare to say 
that it brought more joy to the heart of our 
Lord than all our zeal over theories about 
him and his blessed ministries. 


HicgH LIGHTS OF THE CONFERENCE 

This suggests the supremely redemptive 
fact of the Conference: the constant and 
utter exaltation of Christ as the central and 
binding fact of all our varying creeds and 
diverse churchmanship. There were sharp 
differences of belief in all the questions coy- 
ered by the agenda, especially in the prob- 
lems of the Sacraments and the Ministry; 
but there was never any division of convic- 
tion in regard to the sovereignty of Jesus 
or our primary and basic duty to obey him. 
He was the joy of every heart, the adored 
possession of every member of the Confer- 
ence. Men from the ends of the earth were 
united in generous strife to crown him Lord 
of all. In this superb fact rests the hope 
of a united Church of Christ for all the 
world, 


_over-topping 


And this’ 


Early in the Conference the supremacy of 
Christ over doctrinal and ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences was asserted with clarity and power. 
The challenging address of Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman on The Nature of the Church gave 
an initial emphasis to the sovereignty of 
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spiritual facts over divided opinions about 
the facts. His pronouncement on the inner 
and spiritual authority of the ministry as 
any external commissioning 
was given with such clearness and foree that 
the issue continued to be well defined through 
the entire Conference. Equally significant 
was the great address of Bishop Francis J. 


McConnell of the Methodist WHpiscopal 
Church. He spoke on The Gospel: the 
Church’s Message to the World. This ad- 


dress was also given during the first week 
of the Conference, and it did much to set 
the thought of the delegates toward obedi- 
ence to the will of Christ as over against 
thinking about him in terms of some eccle- 
siastically correct dogmas. The dominant 
enterprise of the Cross he declared to be the 
proclamation of the Good News that the 
Kingdom of God is at hand, and that the 
major obligation of the Church is to discern 
it and to obey its demands. 

The first unscheduled high point occurred 
when the Rt. Rev. Norman Tubbs, the young 
Anglican Bishop of Tinnevelly, South India, 
made an impromptu and passionate plea for 
unity in behalf of the Indian converts who 
were perplexed and disturbed by the denomi- 
national presentations of the Gospel. Those 
who heard him will never forget his pro- 
phetie ardor nor the inescapable logie of his 
words. In phrases of flame that burned a 
way into every heart he demanded for the 
people of India and all missionary lands an 
unsectarian Gospel and an undivided Church. 
The first prolonged applause of the Confer- 
ence approved the supremacy of his claims. 

The address of Dr. John J. Banninga of 
the South India United Church also stirred - 
the delegates deeply. His was a formal ad- 
dress; but there was nothing formal in the 
impassioned delivery of his throbbing mes- 
sage. He, too, protested with prophetic 
power the sorrowful divisions that held back 
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the coming of the Kingdom in India and 
other iands. Again the Conference was 
lifted into the spirit and will of Jesus; if 
only it could have solved its problems in that 
clear and holy atmosphere! 

So many men of large gifts contributed 
to the success of the Conference that it is 
difficult to mention individuals without neg- 
lecting others who served with equal fidelity 
and insight. Personal reference must be 
understood largely as illustrating the spirit 
and character of many participants, both in 
the full sessions and in the more exacting 
work of the section meetings and group dis- 
eussions. Dr. William Adams Brown and 
Dr. J. Ross Stevenson both rendered distin- 
guished service. Dr. Brown in an early 
discussion declared that our sectarian divi- 
sions were nothing less than “scandalous” ; 
and proceeded with the utmost patience and 
sweetness of spirit to persuade his brethren 
of many faiths to heed the desire of Jesus 
for the unity of his disciples. 


OTHER FEATURES 


of more than four hundred delegates only 
seven were women. These met at dinner 
one evening and the next day presented a 
memorial to the Conference suggesting that 


Impressions 


By Bishop William T. Manning 
New York 

The World Conference on Faith and Order 
has been a great spiritual experience for all 
who have been privileged to participate in it. 

I have been impressed by the frankness 
and honesty with which differences of belief 
have been stated; by the sympathy and open- 
mindedness with which those strongly hold- 
ing their own beliefs have listened to and 
considered the views of those who differed 
from them; by the new hope—not of uni- 
formity, which no one should desire, but of 
unity in essential belief which this fearless 
facing of differences has given us; and above 
all else by the deep note of personal faith in 
Christ himself which has marked the Con- 
ference in every discussion from its begin- 
ning to its end. 


By Dr. Vernon Bartlet 
Mansfield College, Oxford 

First and most important, the Conference 
has been a season of real Christian fellow- 
ship, when speaking truth in love, we have 
all advanced in mutual understanding. 
Next we have in our findings distinguished 
religion and theology, as they must be dis- 
tinguished in emphasis, though our Ortho- 
dox Eastern brethren cannot as yet see with 
us here—that is the inner meaning of the 
reserves they frankly and courteously made 
before we parted. As to our reports to our 
several constituencies, they are valuable 
statements of the actual situations which 
should be made the text of careful study by 
all who care to know how we stand thus far 
in this movement ; and much depends on each 
delegate doing his best to expound their 
spirit, as well as their letter, among his own 
people. 

If followed up, I believe Lausanne, 1927, 
will mark a big forward step. Much history 
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women might profitably have a larger share 
in the work of future conferences. The pro- 
posal caught the generous approval of the 
delegates, and had an early and concrete 
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issue in the addition of Prof. Eliza H. Ken- 
drick of Wellesley College, and Mrs. Mary 
A. Bagnall of the Methodist Church in Ire- 
land, to the Continuation Committee. 

The Conference had its moods and they 
varied greatly. At times, as when the value 
and authority of the ancient creeds was 
under consideration, the Conference im- 
pressed one as attempting to walk backward 
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into the Kingdom of Heaven. But when it 
accepted the declaration that “the Holy 
Spirit, in leading the Church into all the 
truth, may enable it to express the truths 
of revelation in such other forms as new 
problems may from time to time demand” 
we knew that the prophetic soul of John 
Robinson of Pilgrim fame was not far away, 
and that the Conference had its face well 
Set toward the adventuring years ahead. 
And the divinest experiences of the Con- 
ference came while at prayer. There was 
much need of it, and the need was keenly 
felt. Over and again the delegates were 
summoned to silent communion with God. 
On a certain Lord’s Day a great company 
of delegates and friends met at an early 
hour in the great cathedral for a special 
service of penitence and prayer. The hour 
was rich in tenderness and devotion. What- 
ever other agreements the delegates might 
achieve they came infinitely near to each 
other when they came near to God. Through 
all the sessions of the Conference one con- 
viction was ever dominant: that the Holy 
Spirit was yet present with the Church, and 
that through the grace of his guiding pres- 
ence a way would in fullness of time be 
found for answering the prayer of Jesus. 


of the Lausanne Conference 


lay behind us, standing for corporate ex- 
perience. It partly inspired and partly lim- 
ited us. Let us try to assimilate what we 
can of this, our common heritage, without 
coming into bondage to its dead letter, and 


go forward enriched to make nobler history. 


By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

The Lausanne Conference was of immense 
significance both from the idealistic and real- 
istic points of view. On the one hand, it was 
a revelation of the highly idealistic spirit of 
all groups taking part. I doubt that there 
has ever been in the history of the Church a 
loftier spiritual tone than that which marked 
the sessions at Lausanne. On the other hand, 
the actual obstacles to anything like organic 
union came out into full light—so that they 
could not either be ignored or minimized. 
We are all more deeply desirous of union 
than before, and we all realize never 
before the long and arduous path ahead of us. 


as 
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The Aula (Hall) in which the full ses- 
sions of the Conference were held is indi- 
cated by the group of three windows. In 
the upper right is the tower of the 
Cathedral which dates from the thir- 
teenth century, being Protestant since 

the Reformation. 


By Robert A. Ashworth, D.D. 
Pastor, Church of the Redeemer (Baptist), 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Conference took that “next step 
toward unity” which had been stated to be 
its modest purpose; but it did more. It 
revealed that the various communions were 
already more closely united in doctrinal be- 
lief than they had imagined, and, above all, 
that in Christian experience and in devotion 
to Jesus Christ they are already one. Dif- 
ferences were faced as frankly as were agree- 
ments. There was much plain, blunt speech, 
but there was not once exhibited anything 
other than a spirit of mutual respect and a 
determination to understand and appreciate 
another’s point of view. We took a very long 
step at Lausanne, but upon a very long road. 


By Henry A. Atkinson, D.D. 
Associate Secretary, Federal Council 
of the Churches 

Lausanne was at the same time an in- 
spiration and a disappointment. It was in- 
spiring to find the earnestness and zeal with 
which men from various communions and 
widely different nations tried to find a com- 
mon agreement, and in this respect they 
went further than most of us thought pos- 
sible. On the other hand it was a disap- 
pointment to find that there was so much 
apparent blindness to the demands of the 
world as represented outside of the few hun- 
dred who met at Lausanne. 

The great community of mankind does 
not care for, and cannot be made to see, the 
importance of the metaphysical and old the 
ological questions that have divided Chris- 
tendom even though they have been sancti- 
fied by a long history. 

The practical needs of the world call for 
a united Church to meet them, and many 
went away from Lausanne feeling that the 
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unity we seek in Faith and Order can be 
found only in the field of practical endeavor. 

Stockholm and Lausanne were constantly 
Subjects of comparison. With Stockholm as 
a background, Lausanne is by far the great- 
est contribution to Christian unity yet made. 

There is much to be done before the 
Churches are united. A complete reunion 
will not occur in the lifetime of anyone liy- 
ing today, but we know now that, while it 
is impossible to unite on a doctrinal or the- 
ological base, the spirit developed at Lau- 
sanne will make it easier for the Churches 
to work together at their common task. 


By Dr. J. Ross Stevenson 

President of Princeton Theological Seminary 

The World Conference on Faith and Order 
has first of all revealed the possibilities of 
Christian fellowship. Representatives of dif- 
fering Churches throughout the world have 
worshiped together, using the hymnody which 
all have inherited; joining in prayers that 
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spring from: common needs, desires, and as- 
pirations; seeking forgiveness at the foot 
of Christ’s cross and the enduement of his 
spirit; and exalting Him as their living, sov- 
ereign Lord. The Conference has revealed 
the common possession of all Christendom 
in relation to Faith and Order as well as 
Life and Work, and it has furthermore dem- 
onstrated the fact that loyal disciples of 
Christ who seek the fulfillment of his prayer 
for uniting can fearlessly and patiently face 
serious issues, involving grave differences, 
- and do so with joyous cordiality, mutual 
esteem and abounding hope. 


By Edwin J. Palmer, D.D. 
Bishop of Bombay 

When one has just passed through a unique 
experience, he is unable to give a considered 
judgment on it. I am asked to set down 
anything that I can say at once. I will con- 
fine myself to impressions which I do not 
think will be altered. 

First comes the impression of happy fel- 
lowship, founded on a good will brought to 
Lausanne by all the members of the Con- 
ference and ripening into friendship on all 
sides, and into affection where closer inter- 
course was possible. 

Second comes the impression of a unity 
which never found adequate expression, but 
determined the atmosphere of the whole con- 
ference. - 

There is one other observation which I 
should like to add. What was Lausanne in- 
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tending to accomplish? What did it actu- 
ally accomplish? Many seemed to have come 
to Lausanne with the notion that it was a 
Conference about union, and that it would 
concern itself principally with next steps 
toward union. This was not the intention of 
those who summoned it. They were think- 
ing of the great prerequisite for union, the 
common acceptance of truth. We find that 
men justify divisions most confidently when 
they say that these are necessary for the de- 
fense or preservation of truth. If Christen- 
dom once felt itself at one on all essential 
elements of truth and all vital points of prac- 
tice, it would have no solid ground for main- 
taining its divisions. The Conference was 
summoned to consider how far we agree about 
faith and order, and, if we differ, how and 
why we differ. Has the Conference accom- 
plished this object? I believe that it has 
stated with substantial accuracy the extent 
of the agreement of the Churches repre- 
sented about faith and order, and also that 
it has sufficiently indicated their differences. 
I had hoped for some real progress in remoy- 
ing those differences by unprejudiced argu- 
ment in the atmosphere of good will and 
friendship. We found the time all too short 
for that task. Thus the Conference at Lau- 
sanne has set the questions which the Church 
must solve if it desires a real union of all 
Christendom. It has not answered those 
questions. It has called upon Christian 
people of this generation to set themselves 
by serious study, by friendly personal con- 
tacts, and by constant prayer to remove all 
the differences which are prohibitive of 
union—and to remove them in the only pos- 
sible way, by rising above our present con- 
flicting opinions to the truth as God sees it. 


By J. Eugene Choisy, D.D. 
University of Geneva 

We have learned very much at the Lau- 
sanne Conference; such a _ representative 
meeting ought to have, and has indeed, a 
great educational value for all the dele- 
gates, but also for the Churches which they 
represent. 

The historical significance of the Confer- 
ence is not only in the wonderful Christian 
spirit of fellowship which has prevailed all 
through our meetings, but also in the fact 
that the Churches, through their delegates, 
acknowledge the bond of unity to be the per- 
son of Christ, our common Lord and Savior 
set above all particular creeds or confessions 
of faith, as the object of our common faith. 

I believe that the Churches will endeavor 
to join in a common federation on the basis 
of the “Life aud Work” program. Such a 
federation may perhaps have two branch 
groups: (1) the group of Catholic, Hpisco- 
palian, or Orthodox Churches holding special 
views on the Church order and on the au- 
thority of the ancient tradition; (2) the 
group of Evangelical Churches, that recog- 
nize the value of the Protestant Reformation, 
set the Holy Scripture above the tradi- 
tion, and insist on the action of the Holy 
Ghost in the individual soul, as the chief 
means of grace. 

The Lausanne Conference has effectively 
proved that Christians from all Churches, 
notwithstanding their differences in Faith 
and Order, may and ought to meet in com- 
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mon Conferences, for common prayer, wor- 
ship and endeavor toward a more complete 
and visible unity. 


By Dr. William E. Barton 
Congregational Church 

The Conference has assembled men of high 
intellectual and scholarly attainments, with 
a sincere and deeply cherished spirit of unity 
and desire for oneness in faith, doctrine, and 
organization. I was not one of those who 
expected large results that could be pointed 
to in agreed resolutions. The agenda of the 
Subjects Committee, if it had become the 
program of the Conference, would have 
doomed it to futility. Fortunately, there was 
such earnest protest against this that it was. 
replaced by a much simpler document, and 
even this had very little use in the formula- 
tion of the findings. 

We have accomplished more than, I, antici- 
pated. The spirit of Christian courtesy has 
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abounded, and the few infractions of it are 
not in themselves significant, and become 
ominous only when it is remembered from 
what quarter they proceeded and concern- 
ing what they arose. No major obstacle to 
Christian unity has been removed. 

We have accomplished something, and 
what we have done will be welcomed, and 
possibly overrated. I am not sure that when 
Christian unity really comes, it will follow 
the lines of our thinking very closely. But 
this has been a profitable gathering. In- 
cidentally, I may remark that the Congre- 
gationalists were not at any stage those who 
threw monkey-wrenches into the machinery. 
Those who did that were men who talk 
much more of unity than is our custom. Our 
Congregational delegation was a strong one, 
and was recognized as such. 


By Dr. Daniel L. Marsh 

President of Boston University 
The Lausanne Conference was worth while. 
It was the first time since the Reformation 
that all the members of the Body of Christ, 
with two glaring exceptions, got together to 
study their agreements and their differences. 
It is worth while for the world to know the. 
many points wherein the various branches 
of the Church agree, and it is worth while 
for the Churches to know wherein they dis- 
agree. It is worth while to have a perma- 
nent record made of these agreements and 
differences so that spiritual descendants of 
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the informing geniuses of this Conference 
may be proud of the noble conception that 
convened it, and ashamed that the dead 
hand of the past held in its clutch a suffi- 
cient number of the members to prevent very 
much progress being made. Still, the mere 
fact that the Conference was held was some 
progress, and that was worth while. 


By Dr. Peter Ainslie 

Minister, Christian Temple, Baltimore, Md. 

I regard the Conference on Faith and 
Order as having turned the corner of the road 
hopefully. The delicate points in theology, 
such as those dealing with the Church, the 
sacraments, and the ministry, were handled 
remarkably well. It is now a fact that per- 
sons who differ widely in theological matters 
can sit down together for days and find 
reasonable adjustments by tolerance and 
sympathetic attitudes which the Lausanne 
Conference clearly demonstrated. Had the 
delegates been younger they would have gone 
still further; but, as it is, it was a decidedly 
advanced step in understanding, which opens 
a new chapter in church history. 


By Theoron Gibson, Toronto, Ont. 
Delegate from the United Church of Canada 

1. The yalue the entire assembly attached 
to prayer to Almighty God for his Divine 
Guidance in every detail; and rarely have I 
seen the devotional half hour so faithfully 
observed. 

2. The genuine sincerity of every member 
present and his real desire to do everything 
possible to aid in the cause of a united 
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church without doing violence to bis con- 
science or departing too far from present 
convictions or traditions. 

3. The clarity with which agreements and 
differences were defined, and the gracious and 
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Left to right: Mrs. William EH. Sanford, 
Canada; Mrs. Albert J. Lyman, New 
York; Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley 
College ; Miss Margaret Slattery, Boston, 
Mass.; and Miss Lucy Gardner, London. 


charitable way these differences were re- 
ceived and considered. 

4, The loyalty to Jesus Christ as our 
Savior and Lord, and never a suggestion that 
indicated any desire to depart from what are 
regarded as fundamentals in our religion. 

5. The powerful appeals from our mission- 
ary delegation for one Church as essential 
to the furtherance of the Gospel in the 
region beyond. 
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6. The firm conviction that in an endeavor 
to get together we have gone far beyond 
what I ever anticipated, and proved to me 
the possibility of a large number of our 
communions uniting in the not too distant 
future. 


By Dr. John J. Banninga 
Pasumalai, South India 

In addition to the main purposes of the 
Conferences which, I believe, have been very 
largely carried out, the Conference has been 
wonderful in the men it has brought to- 
gether. Leaders in the Churches of the Con- 
tinent, Great Britain, America, and the mis- 
sion fields have lived, thought and wor- 
shiped together for three weeks and have 
found much in which they are deeply united. 
Men who were only names before have now 
become living persons and life has become~ 
much richer and fuller. 


By Dr. William Adams Brown 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
It is difficult, while one is still under the 

spell of first impressions, to measure the true 
meaning of an event so significant as the 
Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne. 
A few outstanding impressions may, how- 
ever, be confidently registered. 

1. The Conference marked a distinct ad- 
vance over the beginning made two years ago 
at Stockholm—an advance greater than those 
who came had dared to hope. This advance 
was shown, in the first‘ place, in the demon- 
stration of the fact that bodies of Christians 

(Continued on page 339) 


The Church and Its Community 
III. How You Can Help This Church Serve This Community 


OW you can help. In every proposition 

we come back to you. You are the 
center of our thought. You are the reason 
we have a church. You are the one we are 
interested in and desire to help. You are 
the one who ean help us. We long for you, 
we need you, and you are the one God needs. 
You are the one Christ came to lead into 
the larger, the eternal, life. Without you our 
church will not be complete. With you we 
ean do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth us. For you a place is left, 
and it can be filled by no one else but you. 
Now what will you do? 


WHat You Can Do 

You can come to the church services and 
bring your own best personality with you. 
Your best self. Your true self. God never 
intended that you should be anything but 
your best self. You may have fallen into the 
habit of not being your best self all the time. 
But you know when you have done your best, 
when you have been your best. No one needs 
You haye down deep in your 


have a desire that you might be that kind 
of a person and do that sort of thing all 
the time. Now that is the sort of person you 
can bring to church. 

You can come eager to learn. You can put 
aside your prejudices and the things you 
hold on to because you fear to look the truth 
in the face. You can have the open mind 
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of a child, not only a willingness but an 
eagerness to know more truth. This will 
make you a welcome member of the congre- 
gation. Your pastor will feel at once the 
inspiration of your open mind and willing 
heart. He can tell whether your mind is 
open. There is nothing that can help him 
more than to know there are some men and 
women with eager, open minds to know what 
God has put into his heart to say. That sort 
of help will make good preaching, fine and 
helpful preaching, and that is one of the 
things your community needs. 

You can help your church to be a worship- 
ful church, and that is another thing your 
community and every community needs. 
People need to have the strength and guid- 
ance of the Divine in their lives and this will 
never come to them until they learn the art 
of fruitful worship and effective prayer. You 
can learn this yourself and by practice you 
can help others to learn the way to the 
Father’s heart. 

You can be friendly. Of course you know 
this is not always easy. You have tried it 
sometimes and your efforts have availed 
nothing. You are not responsible for results, 
but you are responsible for the efforts you 
make or fail to make. But how do you know 
you failed? Maybe long years ahead you 
will find that your efforts to be a friend 
have been the best investment you ever made. 
Time alone will tell. Being friendly is bard. 


It is one of the hardest things we have to 
learn in the long years of this life. Unless 
you do learn it you have missed the great 
opportunity of life. For no one is able to 
live this life fully nor to -look forward to 
the life to come hopefully until he has 
learned the lesson of friendliness. ; 


How You CAN HELP THE CHURCH 


The church is the great school for friend- 
ships. You can help make it the right kind 
of a school. Upon you depends what kind 
of a school of friendship it will be. Here. 
you can make your life count and you can 
help this church to be the right kind of a 
church by enriching the fellowship of the 
people one for another and by strengthening 
its friendly relation to non-members. 

You can help this church to be what it 
ought to be in this community by carrying 
out into daily life its spirit and its teachings. 
You can work in its Sunday school and help 
the boys and girls learn true lessons of life. 
You can visit among the sick and needy, you: 
can support the hospitals and benevolent 
homes, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
You can give to the missions of the church. 
You can invite new residents to go with you 
to church and meet the people and help them 
to feel at home. 

With your help this church can be the sort 
of church this community needs. We need 
your help. We need your friendship. We 
need you! 
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The Preamble 
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Presented by Bishop Brent to the Lausanne Conference 


ISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT of West- 
B ern New York prepared the Preamble 
which was placed at the head of the seven 
findings on the seven subjects reported to the 
Lausanne Conference. In presenting it he 
said: 

“In presenting this Preamble which I 
have been charged to write, I present the 
judgment of many minds of varying views, 
all of which coincide in what I have written. 
There is an avoid- 
ance of compro- 
mise, to which I 
am opposed, and 
as strong a recog- 
nition of differ- 
ences as of agree- 
ments. The differ- 
ences which our 
reports present are 
the material for 
that careful study 
which must be the 
new starting point 
in our quest. 
These differences 
are, many of them, 
not vertical, dividing communion from com- 
munion, but rather are horizontal, running 
through many communions. They .exist as 
schools of thought within a given Church 
not as divisive agencies, but as bearing tes- 
timony to that diversity in unity which I 
believe will be characteristic of the whole 
united Church. It would be in many in- 
stances difficult to pronounce a given posi- 
tion as representing the mind of a given 
Church. The most that could be honestly 
done would be to denominate it as repre- 
senting a school within the Church. In our 
reports this has, I am convinced, been given 
adequate recognition. 

“You will note that the Preamble as I 
present it looks only for the reception of 
the reports and passing them on to the 
Churches we represent for such action as 
God’s Spirit may guide them to take. They 
do not hamper the Churches in any way. 
They but draw attention to the unities mani- 
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fested and the differences registered. Had 
there been no Conference on Faith and 


Order the duty of the Churches to give these 
matters consideration would have been un- 
abated and binding. The Conference itself 
would be powerless to attempt more than 
formulate these things to aid the Churches 
in their obvious duty. It could not do less. 

“Our effort is a synthetic effort. It is fol- 
lowing the lines of all movements of the 
day—unitive movements in every department 
of life. 3est of all, it is following the 
method of God’s Holy Spirit who creates a 
Body having many members with many gifts 
and functions. 

“There is one thing that has been brought 
to my attention, and to which I should like to 
give expression in this connection—namely, 
the thankfulness to God for the lead which 
mission churches abroad have given to the 
home churches in the matter of Church 
union. Could we not for their encourage- 
ment express in some way the hope and 


prayer that the union toward which they are 
looking may be consummated according to 
God’s will, and that a still wider union 
throughout the whole Church may, under 
the blessing of God, come to pass?” 


THE TEXT OF THE PREAMBLE 


The Preamble is as follows: 

“We, the representatives of many Chris- 
tian communions throughout the world, as- 
sembled to consider under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, the things wherein we 
agree and the things wherein we differ, re- 
ceive the following series of reports as con- 
taining subject-matter for the consideration 
of our respective Churches in their common 
search for unity. i 

“This is a Conference summoned to con- 
sider matters of Faith and Order. It is 
emphatically not attempting to define the 
conditions of future reunion. Its object is to 
register the apparent level of fundamental 
agreements within the Conference and the 
grave points of disagreements remaining ; 
also to suggest certain lines of thought which 
may in the future tend to a fuller measure 
of agreement. 

“Hach subject on the agenda was first 
discussed in plenary session. It was then 
committed to one of the sections, of more 
than one hundred members each, into which 
the whole Conference was divided. The re- 
port, after full discussion in subsections, 
was finally drawn up and adopted mnnani- 
mously or by a large majority vote by the 


OPENING 
the great Cathedral 


AFTER 
At this service in 
Bishop Charles H. Brent preached a 

great sermon on Christian Unity. 


THE SERVICE 


section to which it had been committed. It 
was twice presented for further discussion 
to a plenary session of the Conference when 
it was referred to the Churches in its pres- 
ent form. 

“Though we recognize the reports to be 
neither exhaustive nor in all details satis- 
factory to every member of the Conference, 
we submit them to the Churches for that 


deliberate consideration which could not be 
given in the brief period of our session. We 
further recommend that the whole material 
should be referred to a small commission of 
qualified men representative of the various 
groups—Orthodox, Evangelical, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Anglican, ete.—and 
charged with the duty carefully to examine 
these propositions in the light of the discus- 
sions and to report thereon to the Churches. 
We thank God and rejoice over agreements 
reached; upon our agreements we build. 
Where the reports record differences, we call 
upon the Christian world to an earnest re- 
consideration of the conflicting opinions now 
held, and a strenuous endeavor to reach the 
truth as it is in God’s mind, which Should 
be the foundation of the Church’s unity. 

“God wills unity. Our presence in this 
Conference bears testimony to our desire to 
bend our wills to his. However we may 
justify the beginnings of disunion, we lament 
its continuance ‘and henceforth must labor, in 
penitence and faith, to build up our broken 
walls. 

“God’s Spirit has been in our midst. It 
was he who called us hither. His presence 
has been manifest in our worship, our de- 
liberations and our whole fellowship. He 
has discovered us to one another. He has 
enlarged our horizons, quickened our under- 
standing, and enlivened our hope. We have 
dared and God has justified our daring. We 
can never be the same again. Our deep 
thankfulness must find expression in sus- 
tained endeavor to share the visions vouch- 
safed us here with those smaller home groups 
where our lot is cast. - 

“More than half the world is waiting for 
the Gospel. At home and abroad sad multi- 
tudes are turning away in bewilderment 
from the Church because of its corporate 
feebleness. Our missions count that as a 
necessity which we are inclined to look on as 
a luxury. Already the mission field is im- 
patiently revolting from the divisions of the 
Western Church to make bold adventure for 
unity in its own right. We of the Churches 
represented in this Conference cannot allow 
our spiritual children to outpace us. We 
must gird ourselves to the task, the early be- 
ginnings of which God has so richly blessed, 
and labor side by side with the Christians 
who are working for indigenous churches 
until our common goal is reached. 

“Some of us, pioneers in this undertaking, 
have grown old in our search for unity. It 
is to youth that we look to take the torch of 
unity from our failing hands. We men haye 
carried it too much alone through many 
years. The women henceforth should be ac- 
corded their share of responsibility. And 
so the whole Church will be enabled to do 
that which no section can hope to perform. 

“It was God’s clear call that gathered us. 
With faith stimulated by his guidance to u 
here, we move forward.” : 


Nothing is easier than fault-finding; no 
talent, no self-denial, no brains, no character 
are required to set up in the grumbling busi- 
ness.—Robert West. 
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Modern American Prophets 


Ill. Lyman of Union—Exponent of Evolutionary Theism 


By Prof. Julius Seelye Bixler 


Author of “Religion in the Philosophy of William James’ 


H® delegates to the meeting of the Na- 

tional Council at Omaha came home en- 
thusiastic over many of the speakers they 
had heard, but over none more than Prof. 
Hugene W. Lyman of Union Theological 
Seminary. Nothing in the entire program 
caught their attention like Professor Lyman’s 
talk, many of them testified. When he spoke 
on “The Christian Idea of God in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge” they listened with 
rapt attention, and when opportunity was 
given later for questions, they kept him busy 
discussing such topics as faith, mysticism, 
religious experience, and belief in immor- 
tality. 

How did he do it? How was he able to 
make such a lasting impression at a confer- 
ence stirred by reports from the foreign 
frontier and challenged by issues drawn from 
the industrial world? In the midst of the 
rightful appeal and interest of the momen- 


- tous practical questions that the Church 


faces today, what place is there for the 
quiet-vyoiced philosopher with his plea for a 
thoughtful and rational approach to religious 
problems? So one might ask in surprise, if 
he were not acquainted with the man him- 
self and with the message he brings. But 


to know Lyman is to understand something 


of his hold on the delegates and on his stu- 
dents at Union. Lyman is a thinker of the 
first rank, a man abreast of the intellectual 
eurrents of our day, who yet retains the de- 
youtness and simplicity of religious faith 
which we. are likely to think of as charac- 
teristic of another age than our own. He is 
truly a prophet in the vividness of his in- 
sight, and his religious intuitions are all the 
surer because of the liveliness of his critical 
faculties. It is not surprising that his stu- 
dents think of him as a person who can 
help them to retain the religious values of 
the faith in which they have been nurtured 
and at the same time to live an intellectually 
respectable life in the modern world. 


THe NEED OF INTELLECTUAL’ POWER 

And then there is the soundness of his mes- 
sage. Religion needs a vigorous intellectual 
backing. “A religion of power must be a reli- 
gion of intellectual power,” he told the dele- 
gates; and at this last Commencement at 
Union he reminded the alumni that “if we are 
to have a God who is more than man’s dream 
of a highest good, it must be through an ac- 
tive functioning of philosophy in our religion.” 
The idea of God, he said in this same ad- 
dress at Union, has three chief aspects— 
ethical, mystical, and rational. And while it 
may not be the most important in the long 
ran, the rational, he intimated, is the one 
most in need of emphasis today. 

Now it seems reasonable to believe that 
chureh people at Omaha, and the world over, 
are waking up to the fact that religion 
neglects its philosophical grounding at its 
peril. It is on the intellectual side that the 
most subtle, as well as the most vigorous, 
attack is being made today. The sciences 
have given us a new world, and the question 


as to the adequacy of the older religious in- 
terpretation of things must keep arising in- 
evitably. But Lyman would say that such 
questions should lead us from skepticism to 
belief. 

If we think of Winstein’s work as an argu- 
ment for “relativity” in our own intellectual 
life and an undermining of the foundations 
of all knowledge, we are simply blind to the 
fact that the HWinstein theory itself presup- 
poses the trustworthiness of the laws of 
mathematics and physics. If, with some be- 
haviorists, we jump to the conclusion that 
mind is a mechanism, and personality nothing 
but a series of predetermined responses to 
stimuli, we are overlooking the fruitful work 
done by the “Gestalt” psychologists (the 
most famous of whom, Koffka, comes to Smith 
College next year on the William Allan 
Neilson Foundation). These men, opposing 
behayiorism, hold to the theory that the 
mind has unique powers of discovering pat- 
terns and grasping wholes. If materialistic 
or non-purposive theories in biology trouble 
us, we should take account of Whitehead 
and his description of reality in terms of 
organisms, or of such new books as Boodin’s 
Cosmic Evolution, Noble’s Purposive Hvolu- 
tion, or Hldredge’s The Organization of Life. 
Even the social sciences—aren’t the sociolo- 
gists supposed to be the most radical of all? 
—are, Lyman says, viewing social processes 
in terms of conscious purpose and construc- 
tive intelligence. Ethics is no longer satis- 
fied with the idea that the good is what suc- 
ceeds, but points to independent values as 
standards by which success itself must be 
measured. And the scientific investigation 
of religion is showing that religious experi- 
ence is a valuable and valid thing contribut- 
ing to the richness of individual life and the 
completeness of philosophical thought. 


Two Foct in LYMAN’s THINKING 

Albrecht Ritsehl, famous German _ theolo- 
gian, once said of Christianity that it re- 
sembled not so much a cirele with a single 
center as an ellipse with two foci: the King- 
dom of God and Redemption. A similar re- 
mark might be made of Lyman’s philosophy, 
for while his terms are different from those 
used by Ritschl, his thinking is controlled by 
two dominating conceptions. The first is the 
purposive character of the world we live in, 
and the need of seeing an Wternally Creative 
Good Will at work in the evolutionary pro- 
cess. The second is the ability of mystical 
or intwitional experiences to bring ws into in- 
timate touch with this Will. 

In making these two emphases Professor 
Lyman, it will be noted, is carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country. Plenty of critics 
of religion today will claim that there is evi- 
dence enough for change in the world, but 
little for progress and less for purpose. The 
cosmie process is blind, they say, creating 
man, it is true, at the end of a long develop- 
ment, but creating him apparently to war on 
his neighbor and to rival nature in his ruth- 
lessness. For nature surely is ruthless, ‘red 


in tooth and claw,” careful of the species, 
perhaps, but careless of the single life. Any 
purposefulness it shows is remarkably in- 
different to human concerns. And as for the 
value of religious experience, psychologists 
vie with each other in denying it. Freudians 
make religion a “defense mechanism,” a 
lingering in mature life of a parental com- 
plex or desire for protection, an “escape 
from reality.” Similarly, the instinct-psy- 
chologists claim that there is no religious 
instinct, the behaviorists find no God-given 
stimulus in their stimulus-response system, 
and Professor Leuba of Bryn Mawr devotes 
the larger part of a large book to pointing 
out the resemblance between mysticism and 
trances induced by nitrous oxide, opium, or 
bhasheesh. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


One could hardly, it seems, have chosen 
a more controversial field. But Professor 
Lyman proceeds undaunted. For light on the 
question of purpose in the world, he asks 
us to consider not the mysterious beginnings 
of things, but the present status which we 
know at least something about. We have 
today co-operative social intelligence. “There 
is, for example,” he says in The Haperience 
of God in Modern Life, “co-operative social 
thinking in the ranks of labor—thinking in 
terms of trades, of organized industries, of 
internationalism.’ In the important spheres 
of human activity—industrial, political, sci- 
entific—the social ideal is being applied. 
“The Christian religion, with its ideal of the 
Kingdom of God on earth and its applica- 
tion of this ideal in morals, in philanthropy, 
and in missions, furnishes—in spite of all 
divisive tendencies—the most significant ex- 
ample of all.” “Now this co-operative social 
intelligence,” he goes on to say, “is actually 
transforming this planet, and so is a positive 
force in the physical evolution of the cos- 
mos.” It has given the earth a nervous sys- 
tem of lines of communication, a muscular 
system of machinery and transportation. It 
has increased the earth’s fertility and added 
to its beauty. It has made the earth live. 
Note also that upon co-operative social in- 
telligence all future social evolution turns. 
We must work in a socially organic way, 
supplanting the old method of isolated in- 
dividual initiative if as a race are to 
advance. 

How did this co-operative social intelli- 
gence ever come into being? Only by a long- 
continued process of Conscious thought and 
purposeful action. From the first sign of 
curiosity shown by the primitive savage the 
record is of a long succession of conscious 
desires and purposeful, inventive effort to 
surmount difficulties. And back before in- 
dividual consciousness there was psychic 
selection—that is, the reaction to environ- 
ment of sensation and instinct. We talk as 
though natural selection “explained” the eye. 
but we forget that, from the time of the 
first sensitive pigment on, the organ has been 
doing some selecting on its own account. AS 


we 
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soon as sensation and instinct exist, there is 
selection and reaction in the interests of the 
organism. But to select is to work in ac- 
cordance with a purpose. 

If one raises here the question whether the 
possible discovery of a chemical origin for 
life may not reduce the whole procedure to 
mechanical terms Lyman counters by quot- 
ing Hobhouse’s use of mechanism in the in- 
terests of teleology. If an organism is a 
machine it is a most beautiful machine, 
characterized by “instantaneous sympathetic 
“co-operation of its parts for the maintenance 
of the whole.” It is a surprisingly purpose- 
ful machine, and the process which brought 
it into being and developed it looks surpris- 
ingly as though it were working toward an 
end. 

LaMITING CONDITIONS 

Of course, there are limiting conditions 
which hamper the working of the Supreme 
Purpose, but the important question for re- 
ligion is whether these limitations are ex- 
ternal or are inherent to the Purpose itself. 

If we take Bergson’s view we see that the 
mechanical aspect of reality is the super- 
ficial aspect. In its essence reality is Creat- 
ive Life. The limiting conditions that seem 
so real to us and block our vision of the 
heart of things are really only parts of the 
process, necessary for its growth, incidental 
to its unfolding. Some modern conflicts are 
evidences of incomplete integration and point 
to the need for more effort toward organiza- 
tion on man’s part. Others are part of the 
necessary pains of growth. If a modern 
idealistic and efficient educator were given 
unlimited resources and placed in charge of 
the education of the Chinese it would still 
take him a long time to accomplish his pur- 
pose, since the Chinese themselves would 
be at different stages of development. Many 
positive evils would result from the limiting 
conditions such an educator would find. Yet 
they would be not foreign to his purpose but 
inherent in it. 

In Theology and Human Problems Profes- 
sor Lyman shows how the pragmatic philoso- 
phy is helping us to get away from formalized 
and stereotyped ways of looking at the 
world, and thus from mechanistic interpreta- 
tions of it. Deal with such a fact as evolu- 
tion qualitatively, rather than quantitatively, 
if you are going to make anything of it. 
Employ your standards, your discrimina- 
tions, your sensitiveness, to the better. You 
can find advance, as distinct from mere 
change, if you will look for it. There has 
been development from simpler organisms to 
more complex, from animal life to human, 
from fable to science. In it all a definite 
direction has been apparent. A grindstone 
may work both ways, but not the higher 
processes of nature. A tree can’t shrink into 
a seed. The universe is in the making, a 
Maker is at work, new things are being 
created, new events aré modifying the exist- 
ing order in the direction of enrichment of 
the whole. 

The evolutionary theist sees that the be- 
lief in one increasing purpose and the tra- 
ditional Christian ethical monotheism sup- 
plement each other, Ethical monotheism, 
with its view that God is active and creative, 
requires a growing universe. And the evolu- 
tionary view of the life of a cell in a larger 
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organism illustrates the life of an individual 
in a monotheistic scheme. More intimate 
communion with God comes through the de- 
velopment of individuality. Not in the vague 
and dreamy mood, but through the work of a 
well-developed personality is union with God 
best attained. Growth of new centers of 
activity and the increase of harmonious re- 
lations among them means, low in the scale, 
the life of the body; high in the scale it 
means the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
In Old and New Testaments we read the 
Same message. God is an active Being, put- 
ting forth power for the accomplishment of 
his purposes, working as a spirit of love 
for his children. The world is not ready- 
made, but in the making. The Christian idea 
of atonement and the evolutionary theory 
both point to a world where men may have 
the experience of being coworkers with an 
Eternally Creative Good Will. 


His INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


This evolutionary emphasis of Professor 
Lyman’s leads naturally to his interest in 
religious experience, for his view is that the 
idea of a growing universe finds confirmation 
in man’s highest and most spiritual ex- 
periences. “In the discoveries and active 
energies of faith we gain the fullest verifi- 
cation of the progress of the world, the 
most conclusive evidence that this mysterious 
universe in which we live is but the mani- 
festation of one increasing purpose.” For, 
the religious life, as Paul well knew and 
expressed in his doctrine of the Spirit, has 
two parts—active, aggressive moral effort 
and dependence on a Power greater than 
our own which works for righteousness. 

It is natural that we should yearn for a 
universe that shall not be indifferent to our 
moral ideals, and it is reasonable for us, as 
morally earnest men, to have faith that the 
Eternal sustains our purposes. Indeed, our 
daily life shows that morally creative effort 
both points to God’s reality and is re- 
enforced by our experience of God. The two 
interpenetrate. Men have lived most deeply, 
nearest to reality, in and through serviceful 
activity. In fact, it is the testimony of 
religious men, the world over, that what most 
easily produces the “reality sense’ is the ex- 
perience of morally creative activity itself. 
To discover values and to reconstruct facts 
in accord with them has seemed more real 
than the facts taken alone. ‘When original 
moral power is finding expression in us, and 
when we are aiding in calling forth the like 
in others, we most truly live, we are most 
real, and at the same time we are most 


harmoniously related to the wider reality 
on which we all depend.” 
THE “REALITY SENSE” 
But one can go further. The “reality 


sense” which comes with the experience of 
striving for the highest values gives us a 
working hypothesis. But it also has the 
ability, with its assurance of nearness to 
God’s own purposes, to interpenetrate the 
morally active life and so to organize it and 
increase its effectiveness. But this is, at 
least in part, to help to verify the hypothesis 
itself. In any event, an interpretation of 
life made on the basis of sense of reality, 
fruitfulness for thought, and increased moral 


efficiency which religious experience brings, 
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is a reasoned, synthetic interpretation. It 
is not, as some critics have claimed, an in- 
terpretation which isolates a few experi- 
ences, calls them religious, and claims an 
arbitrary finality for them. Indeed, so far 
from isolating one experience from another, 
this interpretation binds together the life of 
all men. Social progress requires a con- 
ception of God. The idea of social progress 
postulates a world favorable to its realiza- 
tion, and the observed fact of social progress 
points to an Eternal Purpose which has made 
it possible. And the need for further prog- 
ress in the future shows how great is the 
world’s need for religious idealism and re- 
ligious experience of the reality of God. 


In an article on “The Place of Intuition 
in Religious Experience,” printed in the 
Journal of Religion for March, 1924, Pro- 
fessor Lyman makes a searching analysis of 
religious experience, drawing the conclusion 
that religious intuitions, like intuitiéns of 
the self, and intuitions of wholes as con- 
trasted with analyses of parts, are truly 
cognitive. They put us in touch, that is to 
say, with realities which, except for them, 
we should not know. They need to be con- 
stantly criticized and tested, to be sure, but 
they furnish much of the data on which a 
religious philosophy must be based. 


God exists, immanent in the evolutionary 
process, revealed in religious experience, 
summoning us to be coworkers with himself. 
For Lyman, as for many modern religious 
thinkers, the great issue of theology today 
is between theism and humanism. Lyman is 
himself unqualifiedly a theist. He is not an 
“absolute idealist,’ because he sets too much 
store by the reality of time and of the moral 
struggle; he is not allied with the mystics, 
because of their sacrifice of the active and 
social aspects of religion to the quietistic; he 
is not a Ritschlian, because he is unwilling 
to give up metaphysics; and he hardly agrees 
with the relative condition in which pragma- 
tism leaves the idea of truth. But he does 
hold, with the idealists, that Mind dominates 
the cosmos; with the mystics, that intuitions 
are valid; with the Ritschlians, that religion 
works by value-judgments ; and with the prag- 
matists, that truth comes by drawing on the 
entire spiritual life of man. Evolutionary 
theism, he believes, combines features of each 
of these groups, to form a world-view ade- 
quate to sustain an ethics of progress. 


Insight 
By Ruth Evelyn Henderson 


Christ waited, hoping: He will be nauseated 

With his own jealousies, will turn aside 

From treacherous dreamings, and a surging 
tide 

Of manlier impulse wash his heart. 
waited 

Until the envious gloom should have abated, 

Pecunious self-importance should have sighed 

Its last moan of self-pity, and hurt pride 

And ravenous vanity be satiated. 


Christ 


Christ waited to see a generous tall rising 

And straightening gesture of determined kind- 
ness 

Liberate the soul... . Still Judas hated, 

His mind stooped into small, cruel devising, 

His heart closing on its own obdurate blindness. 

Christ’s hope turned sad, and sickened. And 
he waited. 
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OR the second time Dr. Joseph Warren 
is to deliver the oration in annual com- 
memoration of the Boston Massacre. He 
lives in Hanover Street, upon the estate now 
occupied by a well-known hotel, and within 
jeasy distance of Faneuil Hall, the Old Town 
House, and the Old South Meeting House, 
although himself an attendant upon the Con- 
gregational church in Brattle Street, where 
|/Samuel Adams, his fellow worker in the 
cause of the Colonies, also worships. The 
| practice of his profession has long been al- 
# most entirely incidental to his life work as 
a leader of the people in their struggle with 
{the British king. Three years before, he 


The following year 
| Dr. Benjamin Church was the speaker. In 
| 1774 John Hancock performed what had come 
to be one of the most important of public 
' duties. And now upon March 6, 1775—for 
| the anniversary that year fell upon Sunday 
- and therefore was observed the following day 
—Dr. Warren is ready again to interpret the 
signs of the times to his fellow citizens. 


TENSE MOMENTS 

The town is in the hands of British troops. 
The patriots have awaited the coming of this 
day not only with interest, but also with 
apprehension. The chosen speaker knows 
-that threats have been made, and he has 
heard vaguely of an organized movement to 

| break up the meeting “if any of his utter- 
ances seem to reflect upon the sovereign or 
the royal family.” For his personal safety 
=he has little concern, but he is most anxious 
that his oration shall be heard by the throng 
that fills the church. To avoid a premature 
clash with the soldiers of the king, he rides 
in a chaise to the building opposite the 
meetinghouse, where he puts on his robe for 
the pulpit. And lest, in forcing his way 
through the crowd at the entrance, he shall 
create a disturbance that may serve as the 
spark to set off the powder, he goes quietly 
to the back of the building, climbs up a 
ladder, and steps through a window behind 
the pulpit, and, to the surprise of a some- 
what impatient assembly, presents himself, 
gowned and ready for the duty of the hour. 
The pulpit is draped in black. Samuel Adams 
serves as moderator. Forty British officers 
oceupy seats at the front and upon the pulpit 
stairs. With calm politeness the moderator 
‘has invited them to these ‘‘convenient places,” 
that they “may have no pretence to behave 
ill.” The orator of the day looks out upon 
“a prodigious concourse,” representing not 
only the town, but the surrounding country. 
As Dr. Warren becomes visible, silence 
falls suddenly upon what had been rather 
a noisy audience. He represents all that is 
best in the town. Tenderly his portrait has 
been drawn by orators who now for a cen- 
tury have eulogized him. He is “amiable,” 
“accomplished,” “eloquent,” a man of “clear 
understanding,” of “humane and generous 
disposition,” of “easy and affable manners,” 
“zealous, active, and sanguine in the cause 
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By F. Lauriston Bullard 


of his oppressed countrymen.” In him “the 
flush of youth’—he now is only thirty-four— 
“and the grace and dignity of manhood are 
combined and stand armed in the sanctuary 
of God to animate and encourage the Sons 
of Liberty and to hurl defiance at their op- 
pressors.” His chivalry long ago has en- 
deared him to the patriots of the town. He 
enters now upon tthe most significant scene 
of his career, unless a higher place must be 
given to his death upon the slopes of Bunker 
Hill, only three months later; perhaps, in- 
deed, this is the most significant episode in 


Tue Ovp SoutH MrretTina House 
This picture. shows it as it was many 
years ago, and the pulpit as it was in 

the time of Warren’s oration. 


the history of a church which has always 
sympathized with the aspirations of a 
liberty-loving people and has afforded sanc- 
tuary for many assemblies designed to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom and to vindicate 
the rights of men. 


His GREAT ORATION 

Dr. Warren declares upon this anniversary 
day that personal freedom is the natural 
right of every man, and that property, or 
the exclusive right to dispose of what he has 
honestly acquired by his own labor, neces- 
sarily arises therefrom; that no man, and 
no body of men, can, without being guilty 
of flagrant injustice, claim the right to dis- 
pose of the persons or acquisitions of any 
other man, or body of men, unless it can be 
proved that such a right has arisen from 
some compact between the parties in which 
it has been explicitly and freely granted. 

He surveys the settlement of the American 
continent, the origin and continuance of the 
British assaults upon the personal freedom 
and representative government of the colo- 
nists, the long succession of incidents which 
has been caused by the British decision to 
compel the obedience of the colonists, the 
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II. Dr. Joseph Warren’s Oration Commemorating the Boston Massacre 


horrors of the Boston Massacre, and the 
emergency which that very day confronts 
the people of Boston through the determina- 
tion of the king to enforce subjection to 
Acts of Parliament subversive to liberty. 
Coming to his conclusion, he says: “Our 
country is in danger.... Act worthy of 
yourselves. .. . You will maintain your rights 
or perish in the struggle. ... An independ- 
ence of Great Britain is not our aim. No; 
our wish is that Britain and the Colonies 
may, like the oak and yine, grow and in- 
crease in strength together. ... If pacific 
measures are ineffectual and it appears that 
the only way to safety is through fields of 
blood, I know you will not turn your faces 
from our foes, but will undauntedly press 
forward until tyranny is trodden underfoot.” 
And again: “And could it have been con- 
ceived that we again should have seen a 
British army in our land, sent to enforce 
obedience. .. . But the royal ear, far dis- 
tant from this Western world, has been as- 
saulted by the tongue of slander; and vil- 
lains, traitorous both to king and country, 
have prevailed upon a gracious prince to 
clothe his countenance with wrath, and to 
erect the hostile banner against a people 
ever affectionate and loyal to him and his 
illustrious predecessors of the House of Han- 
over. Our streets are again filled with armed 
men; our harbor is crowded with ships of 
war. But these cannot intimidate us. Our 
liberty must be preserved. .. . The man who 
meanly will submit to wear a shackle, con- 
temns the noblest gift of heaven, and im- 
piously affronts the God that made him free.” 


THE REACTIONS OF REDCOATS AND COLONISTS 


And how behave the Redcoats while the 
orator thus expresses the resentments and 
aspirations of the people of Boston and of 
all the Colonies? Again and again their 
faces are studied, sometimes openly and some- 
times covertly, by the patriots in the neigh- 
boring pews and the galleries. HEyvery smile 
is noted and every whisper. The sting of 
the lash brings the warm blood to their 
cheeks, but evidently they mean to maintain 
a bold front, and most of the time their 
faces “register” derision for the entire scene. 
They venture not to interrupt the impas- 
sioned speaker as period follows period and 
his fervor rises from height to height. Al- 
most they seem to cower beneath the stripes 
of his scourging tongue. But with bravado 
they endure, though they cannot but feel the 
heat of the emotions that surge in the hearts 
around them. One of those seated upon the 
pulpit stairs stretches forth his hand, its palm 
covered with bullets; Dr. Warren quietly 
drops a handkerchief over them, quite in 
the way of an ordinary sweeping gesture, 
and proceeds without pause or apparent em- 
barrassment in his delivery. His words that 
day confirmed and deepened the resolution of 
the men who fought at Lexington, at Con- 
cord, and at Bunker Hill. 

Significant it is that it was not in Faneuil 
Hall that the people of Boston were roused 
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to that “resistance to tyrants” which is 
“obedience to God,” but in the Old South, 
a building which became so identified with 
the popular cause that during the British 
occupation it was referred to with contempt, 
its furnishings destroyed, and its auditorium 
used as a riding school Many times the 
town’s “freeholders and other inhabitants” 
had convened “at the South Meeting House” ; 
more than once Faneuil Hall had proved too 
small for the crowds upon important occa- 
sions, and in due form adjournment had been 
taken to “Dr. Sewall’s church.” The his- 
tory of the famous building justifies Whit- 
tier’s lines: 
So long as Boston shall Boston be, 

And her bay-tides rise and fall, 


Shall freedom stand in the Old South Church 
And plead for the rights of all. 


CHURCHES AS RALLYING PLACES 


The details of the story of the American 
churches show how naturally the houses of 
worship became the rallying places for all 
good causes, so that patriotism voiced its 
noblest sentiments when standing in the in- 
mediate presence of the altars of God. Mag- 
nificent in its loyalty to high ideals was the 
preaching of the quarter-century that imme- 
diately preceded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Liberty was nurtured in the 
churches.. In them the people were taught 
the authority of conscience, the sole sover- 
eignty of duty, the claims of right and jus- 
tice. In the churches the people were trained 
in choosing their rulers, even their religious 
leaders. ‘They were loyal to rightful goy- 
ernment, but they claimed the right to say 
what government was rightful.” They were 
not seeking independence, but they were 
strong for liberty. 

In the West Church of Boston, on January 
30, 1750, Jonathan Mayhew fired “‘the morning 
gun of the Revolution,” that famous sermon 
from Romans 13 : 1-8, “Concerning Unlimited 
Submission and Non-Resistance to the Higher 
Powers, with Some Reflections on the Re- 
sistance Made to King Charles J and on the 
Anniversary of his Death, in which the Mys- 
terious Doctrine of the Prince’s Saintship 
and Martyrdom is Unriddled’’—such is the 
quaint wording of the ancient title-page. 
Dr. Charles Chauncey of the First Church in 
1766 preached a powerful discourse upon the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, showing “the proper 
use to be made of the good news.” Four 
years later, in the Second Church, Cambridge, 
Samuel Cooke, in an election sermon, mul- 
tiplied arguments that government is for the 
good of the people, ‘‘showing the character 
of good rulers, and illustrating the duties 
of citizens.”’ Almost at the close of the year 
1774, in the Third Church of Roxbury, Wil- 
liam Gordon delivered a powerful address 
upon “The Christian Duty of Resistance to 
Tyranny and the Importance of Preparation 
for War,” with “An Appeal to Heaven.” On 
May 381, 1775, Dr. Samuel Langdon based 
upon Isaiah 1:26 his argument that “the 
right of self-government is from God, and 
the divine right of kings an exploded myth.” 
On May 29, 1776, Samuel West, a Dartmouth 
pastor, preached in Boston from Titus 3:1, 
“On the True Principles of Government,” 
showing that “Arbitrary Power is Subver- 
sive of Civil Polity.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


LOYALTY OF THE CLERGY 


The New England clergy were devoted 
lovers of civil liberty, and their sermons 
greatly helped the Revolutionary movement. 
The Boston election sermons—the one deliy- 
ered on the last Wednesday in May at the 
meeting of the General Court when coun- 
selors were chosen, the other at the annual 
election of officers of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company—were given to the 
members of the General Court for distribu- 
tion, so that the country pulpits through the 
year abounded with allusions to, and citations 
from, these state discourses. The Hpiscopal 
clergy of Boston naturally stood with the 
crown in the great controversy, but Dr. 
Mather Byles alone of the Congregational 
ministers opposed the Revolution. What was 
true of Boston and New Hngland was true 
in substance of the other Colonies. The har- 
vest of independencé was largely the result 
of the seed-sowing of these able and earnest 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Every Wind of Doctrine 


That we may be no longer children, tossed 
to and fro and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men, in crafti- 
ness, often the wiles of errors.—HEpbesians 
4:14. 


President King of Oberlin quotes an ex- 
pression worthy of our meditation: “To see 
life clearly and see it »whole.” 


Many of the winds of doctrine that toss 
us about are strong because they appeal to 
some secret desire. We often want to do 
something, but must formulate a philosophy 
of life which permits it before we can do the 
thing in peace. 

A doctrine may have power to attract be- 
cause it is new, but its newness does not 
always assure its trueness. 


Some old things are very true, while some 
new things may yet need demonstration. 

Belief about life comes from deep, care- 
ful, and thoughtful search. 

Neither oldness nor newness is sufficient 
guaranty. 


preachers. One investigator, indeed, has said 
that “it is manifest, by the general voice of 
the Fathers of the Republic, that in a very 
great degree, to the pulpit, to the Puritan 
pulpit, we owe the moral force which won 
our independence.” 

But that moral force was not wanting in 
other pulpits, in other Colonies—among them 
several historic Episcopal churches. ‘The 
British were almost as bitter against Christ 
Church in Philadelphia as against Independ- 
ence Hall itself. St. John’s became the Old 
South of Richmond, Va. St. Michael’s in 
Charleston, 8. C., too remote from the center 
of the city to become a place of civil as- 
sembly, has a splendid record, of which all 
the South is proud. John Witherspoon of 
Princeton was the only clergyman to sign 
the Declaration of Independence. Horace 
Walpole, with much wit and a good deal of 
truth, said that “Cousin America had run 
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away with a Presbyterian parson and that 
was the end of it.” Other denominations 
were not ‘wanting in patriot ministers. 
Through all that great period the American 
church was the American forum, its history 
interwoven with the splendid story of the 
progress of American freedom. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Raindrops in the Lake 


There came a day of rain, and we were 
at the place where we spend the Summer, 
And I stood with the daughter of the daugh- 
ter of Keturah, and looked out upon the 
Lake. 

And she said, Behold, Grandpa, how small 
are the Raindrops, yet iow they make the 
Lake all Chopped Up. . ye 

And I said, It is even so, and they Spatter, 
and Splash, and make much of a Disturbance. 

And she said, Grandpa, though each Rain- 
drop be small, yet when many of them fall, 
the Lake riseth. 

And I said, Even so is it in Life. For 
no one life is very great, and the Lake of 
Humanity is large; yet do the lives altogether 
make up a Vast Sea. 

And she said, It may be so. But it mak- 
eth the Raindrop seem yery small. I do 
not think that any one of them alone counteth 
for very much. 

And I said, Even if that were the whole 
truth, my dear, still would it be worth each 
Raindrop’s while to give to the Volume of 
the Lake One Pure Drop out of the Heaven, 
of unsoiled water. 

And she said, Grandpa, thou dost always 
preach. 

And I said; Thou speakest truly, and I 
doubt not I shall always do so. 

And she said, I like it, because I can un- 
derstand most of it, but some preaching I 
do not understand. 

And I said, Then let us get one more little 
sermon out of the Raindrop. It is very small. 
But watch one as it doth strike the Lake. 

And she said, Hach one doth make a Splash, 
and the water that splasheth up falleth back 
and maketh the Splash larger. 

And I said, How far doth the Splash 
extend ? 

And she said, Not very far. But the circle 
that the drop doth make groweth wider and 
wider till it seemeth to be lost in other cir- 
cles. Yet I know not if it be lost at all. 

And I said, Thou art a very wise little 
Maiden. I know not if the energy that is 
in any single splash doth stop till the shore 
is reached. This only I know, that one single 
raindrop doth move Much Water. 

And she said, Grandpa, Dost thou mean 
that every one of us is a Raindrop, thou and 
I and my Brother and my Little Sister? 

And I said, Thou dost guess my meaning: 
very well. And each of you doth make some- 
thing of a Splash in the Pool of thy Grand- 
sire’s heart. And with thy Cousins ye are 
Something of a Shower. : 

And she said, We certainly disturb the 
Calm of thy Lake. 

And I said, It is a pleasant way to have 
its surface ruffled. 
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Impressions of the Lausanne 


Conference 

(Continued from page 333) 
iffering as widely as the Eastern Orthodox 
nd the Quakers can discuss the most in- 
imate questions of the Christian faith with 
perfect frankness and part with sympathy 
unbroken, even when their differences are 
f the most deep-seated character. It was 
not so at Nicea. As a demonstration of the 
new spirit of brotherhood prevailing among 
‘Christians today, Lausanne was, if possible, 
inore notable than Stockholm, remarkable as 
that was. 

2. More impressive still was the demonstra- 
ion given that, whatever view be taken of 
uestions of creed or order, there is in the 
conception of the Christian Gospel a unity 
as gratifying as it is surprising. The report 
f Commission 2, headed by Professor Deiss- 
ann, on the message of the Church, was 
accepted by the entire Conference, not only 
rithout dissent, but with enthusiasm. 

3. In the more difficult subject of the na- 
ture of the Chureh, serious difficulties 
merged. Yet here also the discussion of the 
Conference made possible a much clearer 
anderstanding, not only of the points of 
egreement, but also (what is quite as im- 
portant) of the points of divergence. A 
statement of existing differences accepted by 
all as aceurate will prove an indispensable 
aid in removing misunderstanding, and so 
peyeparing the way for future progress. 

4. As was to be expected, the most serious 
soints of difference appeared in connection 
‘with the ministry and the sacraments. Here 
it was obvious that divergences existed 
which must be left for time to remove. It 
was no small gain, however, to have those 
‘divergences clearly pointed out, and ac- 
eurately defined. 

5. In the meantime—and this is the most 
gratifying point of all—it was made abun- 
dantly clear that, pending the solution of 
these most difficult questions of faith and 
order, the great majority of Christians, in- 
‘cluding bodies as tenacious of sound views 
on doctrines and polity as the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and the type of Anglicans represented 
by Bishop Gore, are prepared to unite in the 
work of practical service and the promotion 
of international good will along the lines so 
impressively marked out at Stockholm. 


By the Archbishop of Damascus 
Syrian Orthodoz Church 
The World Conference on Faith and Order 
is the first chapter in the new volume of 
Christian unity; and it is a good chapter. 


By Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent 
Bishop of Western New York 

God’s spirit has been in our midst. It was 
he who called us hither. His presence has 
been manifest in our worship, our delibera- 
tiens and our whole fellowship. He has dis- 
covered us to one another. He has enlarged 
our horizons, quickened our understanding, 
and enlivened our hope. We have dared and 
God has justified our daring. We can never 
be the same again. Our deep thankfulness 
must find expression in sustained endeavor 
to share the visions vouchsafed us here with 
those smaller home groups where our lot is 
cast. 


a 
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Dr. Hume at Lausanne 
Remarks by the Rev. R. A. Hume, M.A., D.D., 
Ha-Moderator of the United Church of North 
India, at the World Conference on Faith and 

Order 

As one who has been privileged to serve 
for fifty-two years as a Christian missionary 
in India and to see his humble efforts largely 
blessed by God, as ex-Moderator of the active 
and hopeful United Chureh of North India, 
and as one of its official representatives to 
this World Conference on Faith and Order, 
it is my joy to report that one large and 
congenial Church has been formed in India 
by the Union of all Congregational and most 
Presbyterian churches in Northern and West- 
ern India, the fruit of missionary efforts of 
such churches in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, and the continent of Hurope. 

In the southern part of that country the 
South India United Church of India was 
earlier formed by the union of all Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches in South 
India. The Wesleyan churches have also 
now joined that organization. On account of 
vast territorial and more serious linguistic 
separation in the continent of India, the 
South India United Church and the United 
Church of North India have not yet formed 
one organization. But in that whole land 
there is not now a single Congregational 
church and there are few Presbyterian 
churches. 

These happy results have been accom- 
plished without requiring any of the uniting 
communions to change their theological views 
or their modes of worship or government. 
According to custom and preference, the 
churches continue locally to administer their 
service and order much as before, with an 
added power of brotherly relations with 
everyone. 

Yet such happy union would have been im- 
practical if anywhere it had been required 
for some churches to disown the hallowed 
heritage of their past or the validity of 
apostolic and fruitful ministries, then and 
now. 

In all these churches of the United Church 
of North India, all those in any other com- 
munion who love the Lord Jesus Christ and 
strive to obey his teachings, are welcomed to 
participate in the holy sacrament of the 
Hucharist, and neither in thought, word, nor 
act is any regular minister stigmatized as 
schismatic because he has been ordained in 
a supposedly inadequate manner. 

This church lives in desire and hope that 
nowhere shall the lovers and the disciples 
of our one Lord be excluded from joining 
Christian brothers at the uniting sacrament 
of the holy communion. 

The United Church of North India mourns 
a pain at the exclusion, by some communions, 
of its loyal Christian members from the holy 
BHucharistic sacrament. 

This Church desires to learn from all other 
Christian communions, and to be spiritually 
profited by intimate fellowship with them all. 

May I quote a few lines from a hymn often 
sung in the Congregational churches of the 
United States? 

We love thy Church, O God; 

For her our tears shall fall, 

For her our prayers ascend ; 

To her our cares and toils be given 

Till toil and cares shall end. 
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What Is Americanization? 
By Evelyn Wright Hallett 
(With apologies to the many charitable 
workers who keep in mind the spirit of their 
organizations, and to those of recent wealth 
who are not overcome by their good fortune.) 


A student, wishing to justify himself, 
asked, ‘‘What is Americanization?”’ 

The instructor, answering, said: “A cer- 
tain Italian family moved into a fashionable 
street, and the neighbors were greatly 
troubled that foreigners had come among 
them; so whenever they met they talked 
against the new family, and did everything 
in their power to make them realize that 
they were intruders and were unwelcome. 

“And by chance the opposite neighbor was 
Mrs. Newly-Rich, who was very busy eat- 
ing, and drinking, and making merry, and 
thinking of ways to dazzle with her great 
wealth. She looked down and across at the 
Italian woman, but she never thought of 
getting acquainted. She ‘hated foreigners’ 
and would gladly subscribe to a movement 
to Americanize them, but it was a shame to 
allow them in the neighborhood, for it 
would lower the value of property; so she 
drew her expensive skirts about her, and 
stayed on her side of the street. 

“And likewise, nextdoor to the Italian 
family lived Mrs. Philanthropy, but her time 
was not her own. She was secretary of the 
Civic League, and would do all she could 
on their Americanization board; besides, she 
was working to be an Officer of the Associa- 
tion for Social Betterment, an organization 
composed of the most exclusive women in 
town; and she could not afford to lose caste 
by mingling with foreigners. It was best, 
anyway, she believed, for them to stay among 
their own kind. 

“But farther down the street lived Mrs. 
To-the-Manor-Born, who was not too busy 
to think of others. She did not enjoy riotous 
living, for she had a background of culture; 
and she spent no time in displaying her 
wealth, for she was accustomed to it. Neither 
did she fear the remarks of her neighbors, 
for her social position was assured. Hers 
was a life of freedom. She thought of how 
lonely the Italian woman must be, and of her 
courage to come among strangers and try to 
participate in the life of the country that 
she and her husband had chosen as home. 
Why not greet her as a friend? So she 
called often at the home of the foreign 
woman, took a cup-o’-tea with her, helped 
her with her Hnglish, while they talked of 
the bringing-up of children, and of household 
duties, exchanged American for Italian 
dainties, and finally she invited the entire 
foreign family to an American dinner. 

“Which, now, of these three, think you, 
was trying to Americanize the foreigner ?”’ 

“She who showed friendliness.” 

Then said the instructor, “Go, and do like- 
wise.” 


Christianity goes forth into the ways of daily 
life to impose the law of holiness upon every 
pleasure, upon every business, upon every pur- 
suit or profession. . .. Nothing is too small 
for its notice. Nothing is so minute as to es- 
eape its demands. 
tower above it. Nothing is so strong as to 
defy its authority—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Nothing is so vast as to 
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A Letter from England 


provinces, find the American vacation 
preachers exceedingly refreshing. This sum- 
mer we have been relishing some of the “cream 
of the cream.” We are an insular people, 
cooped within the narrow seas, and the at- 
mosphere of our churches tends to get stuffy, 
and the outlook to get limited. The American 
preachers bring to us a freshening of the at- 
mosphere, and a glimpse of illimitable spaces. 


| ype congregations, in London and the 


Dr. CADMAN’S ADDRESS 


We like the suspicion of the American ac- 
cent, which such a man as Dr. Parkes Cadman 
has acquired in his twenty-odd years’ sojourn 
in the land of the Pilgrims. Perhaps it grati- 
fied our ‘guid conceit o’ oursels’’ when, in a 
remarkable sermon at the Anglo-American Re- 
ligious Conference at St. Martins-in-the-Fields, 
where he had been solving all our problems 
while we waited, he gave us to understand that 
there are specks even on the American sun. 

His subject was “Ethics and Morals in Pres- 
ent-day America.” He blamed the adults of 
America for a mentality, a materialism, and a 
neglect of duty to the young which was respon- 
sible for the questioning or challenging attitude 
of American youth to the ancient religious and 
ethical sanctions. He explained the pragma- 
tism of such teachers as Dr. John Dewey, popn- 
larized by the remarkable sales of such books 
as Durant’s Story of Philosophy and Dorsey's 
Why We Behave like Human Beings, which 
east as Jonahs into the sea “any law which 
prescribes duty or oughtness for life as false, 
because it has no ground of reality.” 

American youth, said Dr. Cadman, has 
adopted the attitude of doubt and disappoint- 
ment. Its peril is that too many young people 
are the victims of a confusion of values for 
which their predecessors are in part responsible. 
American parents have been too deeply engaged 
in money-making and social pleasure to admin- 
ister domestic discipline in wisdom. What. is 
called education frequently omits the hard and 
the high. It is selfishly flabby, a poor sub- 
stitute for the extensive breakdown of home 
training. 

Dr. Cadman concluded by sugaring the pill 
with a powder of optimism. He ‘‘ventured the 
affirmation that despite the antagonisms he had 
mentioned, the prevailing estimate of morality 
by educated Americans was foand in the proph- 
ets of Israel and the teachings of our Lord. 
The test of goodness for them was in the true 
self-realization which contributes to the larger 
and enduring life of the individual and of 
society.” He believes in the irrepressible re- 
silience of the spiritual instinct. ‘In the long 
last the satiate condition and weariness which 
transgressions of moral law engender, and the 
spiritual hunger of human beings for a Higher 
Power which can subdue the baser to the nobler 
self, will drive men and women to the God of 
all righteousness revealed in Jesus Christ.” I 
fear that with a change of national personality 
Dr. Gadman’s analysis would apply equally to 
ourselves. Similar causes have produced similar 
results, which is all the more reason why there 
should be an ecumenical effort to restore the 
ancient spiritual and ethical sanctions, not 
necessarily with the ancient theological pre- 
suppositions. 


Famous ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISTS 
AT LAUSANNE 


The Oxford Congregational Conference on 
“The Relation of Faith to Modern Science and 
Criticism” was so thought-stimulating and il- 
luminating that it has been decided to hold a 
similar Conference next year at Cambridge on 
“Authority in Religion.’ Congregational dele- 


By Harry Jeffs 
Hditor of “The Christian World Pulpit” 


gates to the World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Lausanne have come home feeling that 
the nature of authority in religion urgently 
needs inquiry and definition. 

There were four representatives of Pnglish 
Congregationalism—Dr. A. HE. Garvie, Princi- 
pal of Hackney and New United Colleges at 
Hampstead, a man of many languages, many 
interests and many chairmanships and vice- 
chairmanships; Dr. Sidney M. Berry, Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Union; Dr. Albert 
Peel, editor of The Congregational. Quarterly, 
and a diligent student of the origins of Con- 
gregationalism, and its spiritual and demo- 
cratic principles; and Dr. Vernon Bartlet, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, a ripe and sound 
Biblical scholar, church historian and _ theo- 
logian. In addition, my old Christian World 
colleague and friend, Mr. Arthur Porritt, sat 
through the three weeks’ sessions in the ca- 
pacity of an intensely interested observer and 
recorder. ; 

It is an open secret that the Congregational- 
ists did not expect much in the way of tangible 
results from the discussions. That was just 
as well, for it minimized what would have been 
the inevitable disappointment. [I gather that 
the Conference has had the good effect of acting 
as a tonic to their Congregationalism. It has 
dissipated any illusions that may have been 
eherished that it was possible to build a bridge 
over the chasm between the faith of the free 
spirit, open always to the leading by the Holy 
Spirit into larger views of God’s will and way 
for the individual Christian and the Church, 
and those who would pinion faith in the creeds 
of the so-called “Catholic”? Churches, and would 
substitute for the idea of the Church as a: fel- 
lowship of believers in the divinely human per- 
sonality of the Church’s Head _ hierarchies 
which dictate to members of the Christian fel- 
lowships what they shall believe, repel those 
whom the Head of the Church has received, 
and would perpetuate the chasmic divisions 
which break the unity and weaken the spiritual 
and the moral impact of the whole Church. 

The English Congregationalists were amused 
rather than surprised or irritated by the con- 
temptuous criticism of Congregationalism in 
particular and Nonconformity in general by the 
Bishop of Bombay and certain other Anglo- 
Catholics. It was a little ironical that these 
Anglican prelates in the Britains beyond the 
seas are almost more insular and arrogant in 
their outlook and expression than their breth- 
ren at home. 


Dr. CHARLES GORE 
Dr. Charles Gore, bishop emeritus, was, I 


hear, among the most engaging figures at 
Lausanne. JI remember hearing him, at a 
Church Congress twenty years since, declare 


that “on the day when a non-episcopally or- 
dained minister celebrates the Hucharist in the 
Church of Hngland the Chureh will be rent 
from top to bottom.” Dr. Gore may still be- 
lieve that, but his heart is always fighting 
against his theory of the Catholic Church. He 
believes that every minister of the Word and 
the sacraments needs to have his office vali- 
dated by episcopal ordination, to give him trans- 
mitted apostolical grace, and yet he gives un- 
stinted recognition to the spiritual fruits and 
the saintly Christian character of men who 
have not received the episcopal stamp, and 
could not possibly do so if it were to be re- 
garded as implying acceptance of the theory 
of Apostolic Succession. He admires the 
Quakers, who were admitted to the Conference, 
for their Christian character, and their good 


works and wholesome influence on the Churches, 
and with others of his school not so self-im- 
prisoned in set ideas as the Bishop of Bombay, 
he is disposed to believe that though the 
Friends repudiated material sacraments, they, 
have such an intense sense of spiritual realities 
that they are essentially sacramentarian in 
their faith and practice. 5 


Dr. VERNON, BARTLET 


Dr. Vernon Bartlet has been a leader of the 
Christian Fellowship movement, which has 
promoted conferences between Free Church and 
Church of England ministers, to discuss the 
deep things of the spirit. He longs ardently 
to see the barriers that separate good men of 
all the Churches broken down. He went as far 
as his conscience would permit in a statement 
defining the Congregational attitude tnward 
the creeds and ancient Church usages.) Congre- 
gationalists, he affirmed, stood for the funda- 
mental conviction that the personality of Jesus 
Christ is the appeal of God manifest in the 
flesh to human personality, and creates the 
unique attitude to a unique personality upon 
which he believes the Christian ‘Church is 
founded. y 

He was prepared to recognize the historic 
creeds as on the second plane, from the point 
of view of those inferential safeguards which 
the Church in the early days found itself led 
to draw up against certain specific forms of 
misinterpretation. The main value of the Con- 
ference I am told, is that with a few exceptions, 
the representatives of many forms of faith and 
order found themselves much more spiritually 
akin than many of them had imagined. They 
realized their fellowship in the Name of the 
Head of the Church, however the Church may 
be defined, and however it may fence itself 
round with barbed wire to keep out those who 
are technically heretics. Mr. Porritt tells me 
that America played a most useful part in cre- 
ating the atmosphere of conciliation. Bishop 
Brent’s delicate tact and Christian statesman- 
ship, especially, rescued the Conference from 
several dangerous situations. Americans of all 
races have learned to live together as a nation 
and the American Churches are much more a 
spiritual unity than are the Churches of 
Europe, where the multitude of languages and 
immemorial national hostilities have affected and 
kept apart the Churches as well as the peoples. 
It may well be that America is “called to the 
kingdom” at this political and spiritual crisis 
of Europe to teach the Churches how good and 
pleasant it is for Sisters to dwell together in 
unity. : 


Professor Henry H. Walker 


Prof. Henry H. Walker, Ph.D., who has been 
professor of ecclesiastical history in Chicago 
Theological Seminary since 1910, died at his 
summer home, Manistee, Mich., on September 1, 
at the age of fifty-six. He was born in Flint, 
Mich., was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1893, and from Andover Seminary 
in 1896. He studied abroad, and as a Congre- 
gational minister served as pastor in Boulder, 
Col., before going to Chicago Seminary. Profes- 
sor Walker was scholarly, an excellent. teacher, 
and a kindly, lovable man. A more extended 
appreciation will appear in our next issue. 


“Toes anyone despise me? What is that to 
me? I will take care not to give him any rea- 
son for his contempt. Does anyone hate me? 
It may be so. Another man’s malice shall 
never spoil my temper. I will continue kind 
and good, unmoved by ali the world.”—Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Personally Conducted 


Perhaps you already know the old poem 
about Mrs. Mulligatawny. If she opined that 
it was going to rain, all the rest of the family 
found it wise to agree, éven though the signs 
might be absolutely contrary and the sky clear 
and blue. If she said, ‘‘Now two and two are 
three,” there was no use in attempting to sug- 
gest that the schools taught otherwise and that 
the experience of several thousand years made 
a quite different conclusion seem _ probable. 
Promptly say yes to whatever Mrs. Mulliga- 
tawny chose to affirm, and life would go on 
with comparative smoothness. But woe be- 
tide you if you did not! You, were overridden 
with argument and assertion. 

Mrs. Mulligatawny has many aliases, but 
whatever the name by which she is called, 
she is always the person who knows best. 
Whatever the subject, her opinion is the only 
right one. Of course, then, she knows what 
is best for the people around her—what they 
should think, what they should do or should 
not do. She considers herself much better able 
to think and plan for them than they are to 


_ do so for themselves. 


What are called “personally conducted tours” 
of foreign lands may be useful to some people, 
but it is a risky thing to attempt to make a 
personally conducted enterprise out of another 
person’s journey through life. Though the in- 
dividual who is feeling his way may not al- 
ways know what is good for him, the onlooker 
must not be too sure of the superior value of 
his own opinion. It takes patience to wait 
while other people learn, but patience is one 
of the marks of wisdom and strength. Bishop 
Lawrence, in some reminiscences that came 
out not long ago, speaks of a letter in which 
President Eliot told him that at his last meet- 
ing with the Harvard Corporation before his 
retirement from the presidency, that body took 
favorable action upon a matter which he had 
had in mind forty years before at his first meet- 
ing with it. Forty years of waiting! Forty 
years of patient education of his coworkers! 

People who make their neighbor’s every de- 
sire a matter of criticism and argument may be 
able to say, “I mean well; my heart is true,” 
but they are not helping their neighbor to 
enjoy their company. And misunderstandings 
are more to be guarded against than direct 
quarrels. Those who quarrel may recognize 
each other’s good intentions; but as long as 
misunderstanding lurks, complete reconciliation 
and renewed harmony are impossible. It were 
well that we should all pray to be shown our 
blind spots. How many of our offenses come 
from our failure ‘to see oursel’s as ithers see 
us,” none of us can tell; but it is pretty sure 
that if we could have that objective view of 
ourselves not a few of our cherished character- 
istics would be quickly and radically changed 
for the better. 

A prayer that appeared on one of the weekly 
bulletins of the class in personal religion of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Beston, may well be re- 
peated here: “O Lord, grant that each one who 
has to do with me today may be the happier 
for it. Let it be given me each hour today 
what I shall say, and grant me the wisdom of 
a loving heart that I may say the right thing 
rightly. Help me to enter into the mind of 
everyone who talks with me, and keep me alive 
to the feelings of each one present. Give me 
a quick eye for little kindnesses. . . . Give me 
quick perception of the feelings and needs of 
others, and make me eager-hearted in helping 
them. Amen.” 


a 
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Closet and Altar 


LIMITATIONS 


Because strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life-—Matt. 7:14. 


Without this hedge of thorns, on the 
right hand and on the left, we should hardly 
keep the way to heaven. If there be but one 
gap open, how ready are we to find it and 
to turn out at it!—Richard Baster. 


Here, too, the human limitations drive to 
God; the human friendship trains for the 
divine. There are two opposite instincts 
in men—the instinct for unlimited self-de- 
votion and the instinct of insatiate thirst 
for love. There is only one relation in which 
both may be absolutely unchecked. As God 
alone can call our absolute trust, so to him 
alone may we give ourselves unstintedly ; in 
him alone find our thirst fully quenched.— 
Henry Churchill King. 


You remember what Paul and Luther and 
Bunyan did when they were shut in. They 
got better acquainted with God. ‘The way 
upward is always open.—Charles EH. Jef- 
ferson, 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be! 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May. 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of Light ; 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


Ben Jonson, 


If only it were not so difficult; if only 
the temptations were not so hampering; if 
only I could get freer from my limitations, 
how much higher the soul would rise! Are 
you quite sure? Have you ever seen a kite 
with a broken string? It is released from 
the strain that held it to earth, but it does 
not soar higher and higher; it comes down, 
broken, battered, to the earth. The very 
restraining pull of the string that bound it 
to earth was one element in its flight. Some 
of us know it is equally true that the tug 
and strain of the flesh is one element in the 
uplift of the soul towards God.—W. Charter 
Piggott. 


We are so made that the necessities of the 
body seem to us more tragic than those of 
the spirit. Until this order of things is re- 


‘versed we shall still require the sort of edu- 


cation which is being 
Gaston Frommel. 


imposed on us.— 


Thou hast hedged me in, O God, and made 
my way strait; let hedge and wall be my de- 
fense, lest I break through into forbidden 
fields. Thow hast denied me strength; let 
thy strength be made perfect in my weak- 
ness. I thank thee for plain paths that lead 
to thee. When fear is heavy upon me, help 
me to take refuge in the thought that thou 
and I are all-sufficient for my work. Thou 
who hast made limitations, give enlarge- 
ment! Thow who hast suffered my weak- 
ness, make my courage sure! Let me not 
seek too great a task, nor envy other chil- 
dren of thy love. Send whom thou wilt, 
and where thou wilt, but teach me to be 
faithful in the measure of thy gifts. So per- 
fect thy good purpose in my life and bring 
me to thyself at last. In the name of Christ. 
Amen, 

From “Prayers and Thanksgivings 
for a Christian Year.” 
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The Congregationalist’s BibleClase 


In place of a review of the Quarter’s Lessons 
we substitute in this issue reference to recent 
new books of special interest in Bible Study. 

Proverbs and Didactic Poems, by Charles 
Foster Kent and Millar Burrows (Scribners:. 
$5.00), represents in its dual authorship the- 
volume of the Student’s Old Testament upon: 
which Professor Kent was engaged when his= 
untimely death occurred in 1925. As a former~ 
student of Professor Kent, Dr. Burrows brought: 
the unfinished task to completion and the puh~ 
lishers present this work with the assurance 
that it is substantially as Professor Kent in- 
tended it. The volume is much more than a 
translation of the important Wisdom literature. 
Following an Introduction in which there is 
ample discussion of the work of Israel’s Wise 
Men, and their literary activity, a chapter on 
the history and point of view of the Book of 
Hicclesiastes, a chapter on Ben Sira’s Guide- 
book to Right Living, and a chapter on The 
Problem and the History of the Book of Job, 
the translations of the Book of Proverbs, Hc- 
clesiastes and Job are presented. In addition 
to the full and careful footnotes, the analytical 
index of the contents of each volume is very 
suggestive and helpful. The topical quality of 
these analytical indexes is valuable for the 
preacher both for itself and for the suggestion 
afforded in all Bible study. The lay student, 
however, will find the volume equally appealing 
and satisfactory in its guidance to the study 
of the Wisdom literature. 

Through the Oxford University Press, Dr. A. 
H. MeNeile of Trinity College, Dublin, has 
brought out a new Introduction te the New 
Testament (Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, New York. $6.50). It is a sub-- 
stantial book of nearly five hundred pages, 
though Dr. MecNeile characterizes it as ‘‘neces- 
sarily a sketch only.” Its value, however, con- 
sists in the fact that recognizing the inevitable- 
ness of increasing specialization im every de- 
partment of New Testament study, this volume 
seeks to present in reasonable compass the sa- 
lient points in the development of historical, 
literary and textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. Dr, MeNeile’s aim is to tell the student 
in outline just how the New Testament, and 
each book in it, came to its present ferm and 
its canonical acceptance, and to discuss the 
vital critical problems that arise in the study 
of each book. If justification were necded for 
a new Introduction to the New Testament it 
is found in recent work in the field of New 
Testament criticism the results of which are 
dealt with in this treatise. 

The Sermon on the Mount: The Charter of 
Christianity, by Geoffrey Wardle Stafford (Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.75), is a new and practical 
study in a series of sermons by an Illinois 
Methodist minister, whose father and grand- 
father were eminent English Wesleyans. Its 
purpose is to interpret the spirit of the great 
Sermon in its application to present life and its 
relationships. 


What’s the Answer P 
By Sophie H. McKenzie 
(The answers are on page 351) 

1. What is the modern name of Thessalonica? 
What American Board eollege is located 
there? 

2. Who was the writer for Paul of the Hpistle 
to the Romans? 

3. Where were the followers of Christ first 
ealled Christians? 

4. Who was the first person in the Bible who 
built an altar to God? 

5. How many churches and parsonages did the 
Congregational Church Building Society 
aid in erecting in 1926? 

6. When was the first Bible printed in Amer- 
ica? 
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What Our Readers Are Thinking 


A Letter from Lausanne 

Dr. Edward M. Noyes, of the First Church 
in Newton, in a personal letter to the Editor, 
dated from Lausanne, August 20, gives some 
interesting impressions of the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, which he has been 
attending as a delegate. Dr. Noyes is the Hdi- 
tor’s own pastor, and the letter, written in an 
intimate personal vein, was not intended for 
publication. It is so interesting, however, 
that, omitting some of the more personal ref- 
erences, we venture to share it with our 
readers. Dr. Noyes writes: 

“The World Conference closes tomorrow, and 
its business is now nearly over. The gains 
aye been very great, in spite of some disap- 
pointments. It was called, as stated, in order 
that differences, as well as agreements, might 
be frankly and fairly faced, and they have heen. 
The area of agreement has proved wider than 
was anticipated. Certain differences are at 
present irreconcilable, and these are commended 
to the churches for thorough study. It has 
been a yery great gain to have them stated and 
discussed in the spirit of Christian sympathy 
which has prevailed here and cannot but lead 
to better mutual understanding and respect. 

“Our Congregational delegation has been a 
large and strong one. We met last evening to 
compare impressions and consider our report 
to the churches. Dr. Barton had already gone. 
I regret that he was not present, nor was Miss 
Slattery. The other members, such as Dr. Day, 
Dr. Reed, Dr. Turk, Dr. Houghton, Dr. Hume, 
Dr. Banninga, Dr. Timothy Lew, President 
Schwartz, Dr. Laubach, Mrs. Lyman, Miss 
Kendrick, and myself, all expressed themselves, 
last evening, as feeling that the gains of the 
Conference had been very great and that there 
are valuable lessons for our free churches to be 
learned from the discussions and experiences 
here. 

“Dr. Cadman and Dr. A. W. Palmer of Oak 
Park, were this morning elected to the new 
Continuation Committee. 

“We expect to sail from Boulogne on August 
831 and to reach New York on September 9. 
I am to speak on the Conference at a union 
service, Sunday evening, September 18.” 


Stage and Movie Clergymen 
To the BHditor of The Congregationalist: 

Your editorial Profanity and Slipknots, on 
the whole, is commendable and reassuring, but 
there is one thing in it against which I wish 
to protest. You digress from the main fact at 
stake to give a rather direct rap at the clergy 
and their co-defenders with reference to their 
protest against being caricatured on the stage. 
You say: “Least important—in our judgment 
—is the so-called matter of ‘ridicule of the 
clergy.’”’ You proceed to say: “We have never 
quite understood the violence of the protest 
that in many quarters has arisen in recent 
years regarding the representation of ministers 
on the stage.” 

You are manifestly unfair in your state- 
ment, perhaps due to the fact that you are not 
clear in your terminology. You use the words 
“clergy,” “minister,” and ‘priest’ indiscrimi- 
nately and as if in this matter all are equally 
sinned against. J think the word “clergy” 
covers them all, while the word ‘minister’ 
refers to Protestant clergymen, and “priests” 
to Catholic clergymen. To prove your conten- 
tion you speak of William Poel’s representation 
of the priest, in George Bernard Shaw’s play, 
John Bull’s Other Island. What you say rela- 


tive to this clergyman is true, but true because 
he was a priest. Here is the very fact you 
overlook. I do not think, dear Mr. Editor, 
that in all the realm of the picture business 
or stage business you can sight a case where a 
priest is caricatured. And all the more credit 
to the great Catholic Church—because she has 
her eye on the proposition and nips all such 
stuff in its incipiency before anyone even pre- 
sumes to suggest such a thing as a caricature 
on her priest. 

I am not for one moment arguing that priests 
of the Catholic Church should share in this 
humiliation with the Protestant clergymen. 
But I am asking why the Protestant clergy- 
man and not the priest as well? There is a 
manifest discrimination against the Protestant 
clergyman and in favor of the Catholic priest. 
Let me repeat, not for a minute should they 
be caricatured, but why the discrimination? 
Time and again has this matter been called to 
my attention. I should like to know if any- 
where under any circumstance anyone has 
ever seen a Catholic priest caricatured on the 
stage. Why are we? I believe the answer is 
just this. The Catholic people say to the 
powers that be in this realm, “Thus far and 
no farther,’ and there the thing stops, while 
we Protestants say substantially as you, Mr. 
Editor, infer: “We will take our medicine 
along with the ‘pettyfogging lawyer and the 
swashbuckling men in uniform,’ whether we 
deserve it or not.” All who wish may take 
their share of this stuff without protest, but 
as for me I shall still protest against the 
whole business and in the interest of fair play. 

Eldora, Ia. ALBERT R. RICE. 


In Honor of President Olds 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist : 

The following is one of the pre-Commence- 
ment season degrees that I have not seen in 
any of the lists of honorary degrees conferred 
this year, printed in The Congregationalist. 
On May 26, Wesleyan University conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Laws on President 
George Daniel Olds of Amherst College. 

The Springfield Republican, the next day, 
contained the following: 

“Dean Nicholson presented President Olds 
to President McConaughy as follows: ‘I have 
the honor and pleasure of presenting to you 
George Daniel Olds, ninth president of Amherst 
College, to be admitted by you to the welcom- 
ing body of Wesleyan alumni. Though not an 
Amherst man, being a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, he has so stamped his per- 
sonality upon his adopted college by thirty-six 
years of splendid service as teacher, dean, and 
president, that he is generally looked upon as 
the best living embodiment of that institution. 
We are fortunate in having as our guest .. 
the president of the third college in the “little 
three.’ In the prophetical book of Daniel, 
chapter six, after a statement of the appoint- 
ment of princes in the kingdom of Darius, we 
read: “And over these, three presidents, of 
whom Daniel was first. Then this Daniel was 
preferred above the presidents and princes be- 
cause an excellent spirit was in him.” We 
meet today to honor the ‘excellent spirit” of 
this modern Daniel, who, if he did not enter 
the den of lions, accepted the presidency of 
Amherst at a critical period in the history of 
the college. The task that he alone could ac- 
complish is done, and well done, and in a few 
weeks he will retire, not only emeritus, but 
also de republica bene meritus. And so to the 


joy of his thousands of friends, the proph- — 
ecy is fulfilled: “So Daniel was taken out 
of the den, and no manner of hurt was found 
upon him.” ’ 

“President McConaughy conferring the de- 
gree then said: ‘George Daniel Olds, scholarly 
mathematician, for forty years a leader among 
your colleagues; inspiring teacher, affection- 
ately called by your first name by many stu- 
dent generations at Amherst; demonstrator of 
the theorem that threescore years and ten need 
not mark the limit of man’s usefulness; presi- 
dent of a great college, near us geographically, 
like us in ideals, ahead of us in accomplish- 
ments; by virtue of the authority conferred 
upon me by the board of trustees and. at«their 
direction, I hereby confer upon you thé hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws and admit you 
to all the rights, dignities, and privileges which 
here and elsewhere pertain to that degree.’ ” 

When President Meiklejohn conferred the 
same degree, LL.D., upon Dean Olds at the 
Amherst Centennial he asked the question, 
“How could you be a professor of mathematics 
and be so popular?” 

The conferring of degrees is usually so seri- 
ous a matter that it is rather if not quite 
unique that Dean Olds has twice been honored 
with friendly humor on similar occasions. 

S. Francis Howarp. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 


Fifty Thousand Dollars in 
Thank-Offerings 


By Mrs. Ozora Dayis 

Rarely has the appeal for a gift come with 
such power as it does this fall to the Congrega- 
tionalists of the Middle West in the object of 
their thank-offering. The reasons for this are 
threefold : 

First of all, it is an opportunity to give for 
the sake of the women in whose work they 
have been profoundly interested and whom 
they have loved for years—the missionaries of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior. 
For various reasons it has seemed impossible 
hitherto to make any provision at all for an- 
nuities for these noble workers. The other 
Woman’s Boards took care of their workers 
before the merger. The American Board has 
a special fund. Only the W. B. M. I. mission- 
aries have not been provided for. The right 
opportunity for this gift of love has never pre- 
sented itself until now. But this fall all those 
interested in the work of the Board are asked 
to give for the comfort and care in old age of 
those who were its very own. 

In the second place, this money is to be 
given as the fall thank-offering. It is not 
merely a gift of duty, although our obligation 
is very real; it is a gift of rejoicing. Was 
there ever another group of women who have 
surpassed these missionaries of ours in their 
years of unselfish and joyous service? One and 
another is known by sight to many readers of 
this article, others only by report, but how 
proud the women of the Middle West have been: 
of them! 

And last of all, each gift of ours is to be 
doubled, dollar for dollar, by a loyal friend 
whose name is withheld. Money which is given 
in eager love, with joy and thanksgiving, al- 
ways has worked wonders, but here we are as- 
sured of a part of the magical result in advance. 
Our “talent will become two talents,” if we 
but invest it here. This pledge has been made, 
to hold good until June, 1928, or until the 
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eeded $100,000 has been provided-—$50,000 
from our churches, and the corresponding $50,- 
from this generous donor. It is necessary, 
1owever, that shortly after Thanksgiving we 
hould complete this undertaking for the 
*hurches must turn their attention to the every 
member canvass. — 

It is hoped that in many places the entire 
-hurch will unite in this offering of thanks- 
ziving, that the pastor will give it a place in 
nis morning service, that under the new con- 
ditions of the merger, young and old, men and 
vyomen, may have a share. Let us go about 
our planning for a _ thank-offering this fall 
vhich shall surpass all records, that this ‘‘sun- 
set fund” may come true! ‘Take it up 
sromptly ; encourage everybody to give; send 
noney to Frederick A. Gaskins, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, or to the treasurer of the State Con- 
ference. 


Rev. William C. Merritt 


Secretary of Pilgrim Place in Claremont 
A life of singular devotion and usefulness 
Josed August 9, when Mr. Merritt passed to 
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Sunday School Association, and was for a 
time connected with Pomona College. 

In 1915, with Miss Mary H. Porter, Presi- 
dent Blaisdell and others, he was instrumental 
in establishing homes for missionaries on fur- 
lough, which has since become “Pilgrim Place 
in Claremont,” widely known for its unique 


‘‘In the Morning, A Great 
While Before Day,’’—1927 


By Herbert D. Gallaudet 
The dawn comes up above the silent hills ; 
The stars die out against the quiet sky ; 
The rising sun shines red across the world. 


service in providing comfortable homes at mod- The earth in stillness waits with measured 

est expense for servants of the churches at breath 

home or abroad. And longing pulse for life’s new quickening 
A beautiful memorial service was held at Word. 


Claremont when loving tribute was paid to the 
value of his life work and especially to the 
large service he had given to Pilgrim Place. 

The historian of the class of 1879 in Yale, 
said of him: ‘Mr. Merritt probably stands 
higher in the affection of his classmates than 
any other member of the group.” 


And God speaks then to men whose ears are, 
his; 

Whose hearts and hopes are fresh awake to him = 

Whose dreams and days are wholly in his 
hands ; 

Who feel his sunlit Presence driving out 

The last dark shadow of their dreads 
fears ; 

Who kneel to him in some still place apart 

As Jesus knelt among the listening fields. 


pablisieastand and 
The Pastor Says: Men make of life a multi- 


tude of petty errands, when God intends it for 
an august pilgrimage. 
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Rey, WILLIAM C. MERRITT 


the higher life from the Pomona Valley hospi- 
tal, where with hope for continued health he 
had undergone an operation. 

He was born in Barry, Ill., Aug. 25, 1846, 
the son of a Congregational minister who was 
one of the early faculty of I[llinois College. 
His forefathers had come in the early part of 
the eighteenth century from Wales, where the 
de Merritts had found refuge when the Hu- 
guenots were driven from France. 

At the age of eighteen he enlisted in the Civil 
War, and in 1870 went to California, where he 
studied and taught, in Santa Barbara and Oak- 
land. He returned for college, and graduated 
from Yale in 1879. He took two years at 
Union Seminary, and graduated from Andover 
in 1882, and was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational church of Woodland, Cal., the same 
year. The following year he married Miss 
Marie Dickinson of Oakland, Cal., who has 
been a most devoted helpmate. 

From the pastorate he was called in 1883 to 
the presidency of Oahu College, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, where seven years of successful serv- 
ice by Mr. and Mrs. Merritt made a lasting 
impression on the hearts of the island people. 
For the next eleven years they lived in Wash- 
ington state where Mr. Merritt was pastor at 
Snohomish, Acting Superintendent of Home 
Missions and Secretary of the International 
Sunday School Association. 

In 1911 he made Claremont his home while 
he was district secretary of the International 


A New and Distinctive Junior Course 
For Sunday and Weekday Use 


The Golden Rule City 


A Course in Religious Education 
Based on Activities 
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By EDNA M. BONSER 
Author of “How the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned” 


Here is a course in learning to live which provides continual prac- 
tice in honesty, co-operation, fair play, and other virtues. Programs 
run from October through June. No pupil’s material. 
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Objective Twofold 


Growth in Ideals and in Right Personal Conduct 
and Social Relationships 


Clearer Concepts of the Character of God and 
Growth in Spiritual Grace 


WU 


A Planbook and Source Book for 
All Junior Teachers 


This book gives a better understanding of the needs of junior 
children and introduces the best methods in teaching religion. 
The material used in developing the programs offers a wealth of 
Bible and ethical stories, worship services, dramatizations, and 
activities which all junior teachers will find valuable in their work 
with boys and girls. 


Price, $2.50 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


‘Whale Boy 
By Winifred Davidson 


‘Beside an iceberg-strewn, storm-swept sea, 
‘Lonu Mosku lived from the time he was cast 
ashore from a shipwreck until he was about 
eleven years old. His eyes were blue, his hair 
brown; and though his habits were like those 
of the other Eskimo boys in the tiny village of 
Sinuk, he was so different from them that he 
always felt himself an outsider. 

Whenever a ship passed, which was a rare 
occurrence even in the summer months, when 
the running ice was comparatively clear, Lonu’s 
legs always carried him to the extreme edge of 
the rocky point of land above the village. There 
he shouted and waved his hands. 

“Take me!’ 

Why he wanted to leave Sinuk he hardly 
knew. Perhaps it was the ambition of the son 
of enterprising American parents. He longed 
to see a great city, mighty machinery, long 
white roads leading from one town to another. 

For three days the ice had receded. Lonu, 
expecting the coming of a ship, had spent all 
the hours of daylight and many hours of dark- 
ness on the headland. He had burned torches 
made of greased and whittled sticks. During 
the afternoon of the second day, far to the 
west, thin columns of gray water jetted. 

“Whales!” cried Lonu, perfectly certain now 
that the ship which he expected would soon be 
seen, in pursuit of the big sea beasts. 

He was not mistaken; though on the third 
day a terrific storm swept in, tossing surf over 
the headland and shutting out—except at in- 
tervals—his view of the open sea. 

The “whaler” was new and swift. It was 
late afternoon when he sighted her, coming 
directly at the headland. He lighted a torch 


and stood on the highest of the wave-washed 
rocks. When the torch burned down, he ran 
back lighted another, and took up his perilous 
position again. 

All that night Lonu kept up his work. The 
whaler came so close once that he thought she 
was going to be dashed to pieces below him. 
Then she veered, and he lost sight of her little 
lights. 

Next morning he told the headman of the 
village of his night’s experience. 

“You are a very great small dunce!” laughed 
the headman. ‘‘There is no whaler nor other 
ship coming to Sinuk in this storm.” 

After he had had his breakfast, Lonu ran 
out to the headland again. The ship was no- 
where “in sight. He began to wonder if the 
headman was right and if he, Lonu, had 
dreamed of a ship in danger. His aching arms, 
however, assured him that his experience had 
been real. And the ‘approach over the sub- 
siding waves of a long, narrow boat, sharp at 
both ends, made him doubly sure. 

Lonu clambered down among the rocks to the 
sea’s edge. The boat swung in. Two men, 
very tired, rested their oars. 

“Hey, boy! one shouted. ‘Is there a house 
here where we can get food and water?” 

“Five houses!” said Lonu. “I will show 
you. Don’t land here.” 

He jumped into the water and swam to the 
boat, and was pulled aboard. 

“That way!” He pointed to a little inlet, 
where the shore boats of the village were safely 
moored. 

“We got caught in the storm,” one of the 
men explained to the headman. ‘‘We were 
after a whale—Captain Ethan Carbell—the 
New Marie is his ship—and the seas carried 
us in: 
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“Lonu was right, then!” said the headman. 
“He told me that he had seen a whaler, but 
I would not believe.” 

“T guess Lonu’s saved our lives,” said one 
of the sailors. 

“How would you like to take Lonu back 
with you, if you can get off to the New Marie 
again?” asked the headman. 

“Where’s his father? He’d have something 
to say about that.” 

“No father. No mother. No brother. Lonu 
is lost boy here. He wants to go back to white 
people.” 

“All right,” agreed the sailor. “If Captain 
Ethan Carbell will have you, you shall go 
to the States in the New Marie.”’ 

Lonu ran to say good-by to his boy friends. 
And while he was gone, the New Marie was 
sighted; and the sailors in their eagerness to 
get back to the ship, forgot their promise to 
Lonu until they saw him standing on, the head- 
land, desperately waving to them. ~® 

All that day the disappointed boy stood there, 
watching the New Marie as long as it was 
in sight. Even at night, when he could no 
longer see, he lay out there in the cold and mist, 
unable to sleep. A little past midnight, he 
jumped up, ran to get his torch, light it, and 
wave it over his head. He had seen the lights 
of the ship—had heard some noise aboard her. 
She was there again, right in near the jagged 
rocks on the other side of the headland—where 
no ship could live! 

Again Lonu saved the whaler. Seeing her 
swing round to safety, he flung himself face 
down, believing that now at last there was no 
hope for his leaving the village until at least 
another year had passed. 

“Tonu!’” The voice was that of one of the 
sailors. ‘Are you up there?’ 
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“Were I am, yes!” He ran to the place 
from which the question had come. 

“Captain Hthan Carbell sent for you!” 

Without a word, the boy again got into the 
little whaleboat. Within half an hour he was 
on board the New Marie, replying to Captain 
Carbell’s quick questions. 

“You want to sail?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You know this shore?” 

“Yes, sir. For many miles. 
big ships like the New Marie.” 

“We're after whales. You have seen whales 
hereabouts ?” 

“To the west! Many. Two days ago.” 

“Well and good. You are to stay with me, 
Lon. I'll call you Lon. It’s a white boy’s 
name. This storm’s nearly spoiled all my 
plans, but maybe now luck’s changing.” 

“Storm is gone, Captain Carbell. 
I see spouting!” 

Sure enough, the gray column in the west 
could be nothing but the signs of breathing of 
a whale. 

“Tl tell you what, Lon! If we have good 
luck on this trip, Pll give you my own name, 
Carbell. Lon Carbell. Ill take you to San 
Francisco and New York and Boston. I'll 
sive you a chance to sail in the summers and 
20 to school in the winters. How’s that?” 

Lon Carbell grinned. 

“Another spouting, 
“Another !” 

For days the New Marie was the scene of 
noise and busy confusion. Lon was at the cap- 
tain’s side, day and night, running errands, 
earning the ship’s ways, getting accustomed to 

thousand sights and sounds. Three whales 
were captured. Many tons of blubber were 
towed away. 

“T’ll tell you what, Lon,” said Captain Car- 
ell, as they neared San Francisco Bay. ‘I’m 
soing to put in here for a day, just to begin 
‘© pay you for the help you’ve been on this 
voyage. All the sailors insist that you brought 
as good luck.” 

“T know,” 
Whale Boy.” 
“And you do what’s right, Lon, and when 
you're a little older, you’ll have an interest in 
he New Marie—or whatever ship Ethan Car- 
ell happens to be sailing about that time.” 

(All rights reserved) 


It is not for 


Look! 


Captain!” he eried. 


laughed Lon. “They call me 


Gog and Magog 
By Jessie Wright Whitcomb 


Gog and Magog are very good twins. 

They are the Guards of the Gardens. 

They were made by the little boy and the 
ittle girl who live in Fairyland. And Fairy- 
and is the lovely place in the Rocky Mountains 
where the boys built the log cabin with the 
yreat stone chimney. 

When they made Gog and Magog the little 
irl and the little boy each took a stout stick 
ibout a yard long and sharpened it at one end; 
1 little way from the other end they fastened 
yn a crosspiece to do for arms. ‘Then they 
ach stuffed out, full and round, a white bag 
ind tied it on firmly for a head. They had lots 
yf fun making blue eyes, red cheeks, and red 
nouths with their crayons. 

On each head they jammed down tight one 
yf their own white cloth hats, with the turned- 
lown brims, and the little white buttons on 
op. 

Gog and Magog looked fine already; but 
hey looked better yet when they had their 
slothes on. John dressed Magog in one of the 
oys’ tan-colored shirts, but he had to cut 
ff the bottom to make it short enough. He 
fastened the sleeves to the arms at the cuffs, 
30 «that just the little stubby wooden ends 
showed for fists. He put on one of his own 
Eton collars and a plaid necktie; and Magog 
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looked handsome. His smiling red mouth 
showed how pleased he was with himself. 
Jean dressed Gog in one of John’s red-and- 
white-striped blouses with the string pulled 
out at the bottom. She fixed the sleeves like 
Magog’s, put on an Eton collar, and tied one 
of the boys’ neckties in a shining four-in-hand. 
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The next thing, of course, was to stand Gog 
and Magog up in the gardens. 

John and Jean each had a funny little gar- 
den in a pretty hollow near the screened dining 
hall. For the boys had built a separate open 
dining room with a nice little kitchen attached. 

At first, John placed Magog in the middle 
of his garden, facing the dining hall, and Jean 
did the same. 

“Oh, what a shame,” said Jean, “they can’t 
see each other at all!” 

So they turned them to look at each other, 
and that made all the difference in the world 
to Gog and Magog—so much more sociable; 
you know how it is yourself. When you are 
doing your work it is pleasant to have company. 

John and Jean carefully explained to Gog 
and Magog that they were the real Guards of 
the Gardens; they were to keep away ground 
squirrels and chipmunks, blue jays, and robins, 
in the daytime, and rabbits and other prowlers 
at night. 

It was much pleasanter to face each other, 
because at night, as every child knows, dolls 
and other toys have a pretty good time talking 
things over. And on moonlight nights, as John 
and Jean perfectly well knew, Gog and Magog 
could jump out and play around a little if 
they were careful of the radishes and didn’t go 
too far away. 

Jean and John often planned to watch them 
at it; their cots stood on the screened porch 
with, their two little dressing rooms opening off 
it, and they could easily have seen Gog and 
Magog prancing around in the moonlight, if 
they only could have stayed awake. 

But one night a noise awakened them. It 
was bright moonlight. The noise was made by 
a couple of range cows with their calves 
plunging down through the little hollow where 
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the gardens were; they were soon out of sight. 

“Oh, John, Gog and Magog were chasing 
those cows off our gardens!’’ whispered Jean 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, sir! I bet you they were!” and John 
bounced out of his cot in his little blue pyjamas 
and flattened his face against the screen to 
see better: “Yes, sir, I bet they did! I could 
just pretty near see two little white things 
chasing after them!” ; 

My, that was something to talk about! 

John hustled out early in the morning, tak- 
ing his carved spruce: hiking-stick in case any 
more cows should come along. Behind the 
dining hall, in their pretty hollow, lay the 
gardens; a few hoof-marks showed along one 
edge, but no damage had been done. And there 
stood the smiling Gog and Magog. : 

“I guess you feel pretty proud of yourselves 
this morning!’ laughed John, nodding to them. 

Then he carefully scanned the ground. Yes, 
sir! Wasn’t that a round mark where Magog 
had pulled himself out to hop bravely after 
those cows? There—and there-—and “there— 
and there. John eagerly jabbed his stick into 
all the possible places until well beyond the 
gardens. 

And Gog, too. Oh, yes, it was easy to see 
where Gog had chased along; but such funny 
footmarks would soon get rubbed out; so John 
helped them just a little. 

That was exciting news to tell at breakfast! 

“Yes, sir! Gog and Magog—” began John. 

“Chased the cattle away from our gardens!” 
helped Jean. ‘You ean see the marks—Vl 
show them to you!” 

“Tn the moonlight !” 

“We saw them!” 

“Did you see Gog and Magog chase the 
cattle in the moonlight?” asked the High School 
brother. 

“Oh, yes,’ was John’s eager answer. 
pretty nearly saw them!” 


The Housewife 


By Catherine Cate Coblentz 


Jesus, teach me how to be 
Proud of my simplicity. 


“We 


Sweep the floors, wash the clothes, 
Gather for each vase a rose. 


Iron and mend a tiny frock, 
Keeping one eye upon the clock. 


Always having time kept free 
For childish questions asked of me. 


Grant me wisdom Mary had 
When she taught her little Lad. 
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Northern New England School of 
Religious Education Closes 


Twelfth Session 

The Northern New Bngland School of Reli- 
zious Education held at the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, has just closed its 12th 
mnual session with the largest enrollment in 
ts history, more than 200 students being en- 
rolled and a larger percentage of former stu- 
Jents returning for second- and _ third-year 
work, Forty diplomas were awarded to the 
yraduating class, 81 certificates for second- 
rear work, 125 for first-year work, and 48 to 
che preparatory class. Besides working out 
various projects, the latter class made a minia- 
cure Palestine village from cakes of Ivory soap. 

The school is fortunate in its place of meet- 
ng, for the University affords excellent build- 
ings for its program. This year the new arts 
and science building, Murkland Hall, was 
thrown open for the use of the school. 

Classes were held forenoons and evenings 
and the early afternoons were given over to 
rest and study periods, followed by recreation. 
ithe evening classes included a boys’ campfire, 
2 girls’ conference, an older girls’ round table, 
2 course on religious training in the home, a 
jiseussion course on social and religious prob- 
ems, and one on Christian citizenship and 
world problems. The last period of the eve- 
uing was a general assembly of the whole 
school. Special features of the program in- 
-luded a pageant on “The Life Abundant,” and 
a faculty stunt depicting the flight of “Lindy” 
in his “Spirit of St. Louis’ to Paris. 

Sunday, the closing day of the school, was 
marked by a demonstration church school, a 
life service conference for the students, and 
she commencement address which was given by 
Bishop John T. Dallas. 

Among the faculty members were Nellie T. 
Hendrick of Nashua, who is dean of the 
school; Miss Dorothy L. Odell of Greenland, 
registrar; Miss Mary Stearns, director of 
young people’s work for the New Hampshire 


Conference; Miss Margaret Winchester of 
Manchester; Mr. Arthur H. Merritt of Dor- 
chester, Mass.; and Rey. Messrs. Charles D. 


Keptner of Portsmouth; F. H. Von der Sump 
of Plymouth; B. F. Andrews of Concord; and 
L. E. Grugaugh of Biddeford, Maine. 


Conference for Religious Leaders 


at Lake George 

Dr. W. W. White, president of the Bible 
Seminary of New York, has been continuing 
the past summer his conferences for Christian 
leaders at his summer home at Columbiona on 
Lake George. These conferences are made up 
of groups who are invited to spend a period of 
ten days each in informal conference concern- 
ing the great problems and issues which con- 
frent the Christian Church today. The con- 
ference this year has been made especially at- 
tractive by the presence of Dr. T. R. Glover 
of Cambridge University. The guests gather 
daily about a round table on the porch of the 
lodge which is placed at the service of the 
guests and, after Bible reading, take up one of 
the chief problems, theological or ecclesiasti- 
cal, of the present day, discussing it with great 
freedom and without the least spirit of dogma- 
tism or antagonism. Dr. White is fulfilling a 
fine service in bringing together for the ex- 
change of views men who are working in difter- 
ent fields with a common purpose and a com- 
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mon loyalty. Dr, John Wright Buckham of the 
Pacific School of Religion was a guest of the 
conference this summer. Others in the group 
besides Dr. White and Dr. Glover were Dr. 
R. F. Campbell of Asheville, N. C., moderator 
of the Southern Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly; Dr. John Aberley, president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary; Professor 
Aubrey of Vassar College; Rev. E. W. Gulley, 
general secretary of the Friends Church; and 
several others representing various denomina- 
tions and points of view. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Massachusetts Church Rebuilding 

Rutland, Mass., Rev. R. M. French, pastor, 
laid the corner stone of its new meetinghouse 
on August 14 with exercises in charge of the 
pastor and attended by a large congregation. 
The program included an address and prayer 
by Rev. W. O. Nuzum, chaplain of the sana- 
torium at Rutland; an address by Rey. Fletcher 
Howe, a native of Rutland and for the last 
15 years in educational work in China; and 
the laying of the stone by the pastor, assisted 
by Wiliam Maynard, George H. Miles, and 
George Ki. Smith. In addition to the usual ar- 
ticles, a copper box encased in the stone con- 
tained lists of donors of funds for the new 
building, an historical record of the old church, 
and an account of its destruction by fire. The 
old building was destroyed by fire on Nov. 13, 


EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


1926. Four days later, at a mass meeting, 
$15,000 was subscribed, and in a brief cam- 
paign following an equal amount was also 
raised. Insurance on building and contents 
amounted to about $20,000. The new building 
will be finished this year and will cost, with 
furnishings, $60,000. 


Michigan Pastor Resigns 

Rev. A. L. Allard, who has been pastor of 
the First Church of Central Lake, Mich., for 
the past three years, has resigned to accept a’ 
eall from the church at Whitehall, Mich. The 
members of the former church were very re- 
luctant to accept the resignation and did so 
only from the fact that the new field repre- 
sented a larger opportunity. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Allard have had a far-reaching influence 
upon the life of the church and community and 
they will be greatly missed by the residents of 
Central Lake. A farewell supper was given 
for them on August 26. 


One Hundredth Anniversary 
at Claridon, Ohio 

This year marked the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the church at Claridon, Ohio, 
and the event was celebrated recently in a two- 
day program. Several out-of-town guests were 
present for the program, among them being 
Rey. E. S. Rothrock, superintendent of the 
Ohio Conference, and Rey. D. F. Bradley of 


Cleveland. A beautiful pageant and an histori- 
cal address were important features of the 
program. 


Wight missionaries have been sent out from 
this church and four of its sons have entered 


old collections, large or small. 


Care of Cleveland Press 


Old Postage Stamps Wanted 


Stamp collecting has been my hobby for over forty years. 


As I specialize in cancellations I prefer stamps on the entire en- 
velope or folded letter, but can use accumulations of loose stamps, also 
I do not buy stamps issued since 1goo. 


I received nearly one hundred replies to my last advertisement. in 
The Congregationalist, and made many purchases. 


Miss Myrtle A. Morgan, Essex , Ct., sent me a small collection made 
by a boy some thirty years ago, for which I paid her $35.00. 


She writes, “Thank you for the check. 
stamps to sell I will certainly tell them about you.” 


Mrs. C. S. Emerson, 4 Souhegan St., Milford, N. H., sent me a box 
of several hundred envelopes with stamps, mostly 3 cent stamps used 
1851 to 1880, for which I sent her $21.27. She writes, “I wish to thank 
you for the generous check which I received for the stamps. 

“T had no idea they would be worth so much. 
give your name to anyone who may have old stamps to dispose ol: 


I invite correspondence from those who have stamps they wish to sell. 


W. W. MAC LAREN 


If I hear of anyone having 


I most certainly will 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, 


directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
college men. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. FENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


the ministry. The church now has a member- 


ship of 207 and is showing growth under the ~ 


aggressive leadership of its present pastor, Rev. 
Robert Paton. The church has an attractive 
meetinghouse which was erected in 1831 four 
years after its organization. 


Centennial Program at Hubbardston, Mass. 

The church at Hubbardston, Mass., celebrated 
its 100th anniversary the latter part of August. 
At the Sunday morning service the pastor, 
Rey. M. T. Anderson, preached the anniversary 
sermon in which he reviewed the history of the 
church. Rev. J. J. Walker of Boston and 
Rev. W. S. Anderson of Greenfield were the 
speakers at the night service at which a group 
of musicians from Worcester assisted. Tuesday 
night an Old Home Hyvening was held with for- 
mer pastors present, and this was followed by 
a social Wednesday evening and a banguet and 
musicale on Thursday. 
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By 


97th 


Rev. F. D. VIEHE, Ph.D. 
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GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A Home School with Definite Christian Atmosphere 


High School and College preparatory departments 
Special Emphasis: Music, Science, Expression 

Limited enrollment Small Classes 
Supervised athletics—unusual health conditions 

Ideal location in northeastern Ohio near Lake Erie 


For catalogue and other information address 


UOPAVVUTRSSERCSAUERERSREEUOE SEES EARS TEETEEEERRERECEEEOEEEEO ECU UCHOOHOOOQCCUOOROAOOOOOC UO AOGAOOGOCOOAREUOQOOOQQOOOOOOQOOOQOOCEUEQOQOAOGOOOOOOUUROOOOONEOOOUROQAQOQOOEUOOQOAQQOQQQOQQOOQOOOQNOOOUOAQOQQQOOQUOQOOUOQOOGQQOQQUOAOQOQONOOUOURLOROQQOQQOOQOOEO®QQOQQOOQQOOCOUO 
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Year 


UATHRUARONAQOVORQOMQOQUOOQUCGKLOOAQLOOOAQUL 


UHHH 


Individual Attention 


Box D, Austinburg, Ohio 


UUTDCCVTENCARNEUUISUTETURESRURTRQUUORADUODSUOACOOUAOGOAQAUOAALALD 


whole field of Christian work. 


HARTFORD 


W. Doucias Macxenziz, President 


Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. 
Theological Seminary training for the ministry; the School of Missions for the foreign field; the School of 
Religious Education for the lay worker and teacher and for social service. 


Courses in all schools are open to all students, giving ample opportunity for well-rounded training in the 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education . 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Three separate schools on one campus: the 


[the Chicago Theological Geminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 


FOUNDED IN 


1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
catalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


SEA Pl N ES School of Pereeratity 


for Girls 
THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. Three hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 
orship Training for older girls and young women, 
Write for illustrated booklets 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


MERRIMAN SCHOOL for GIRLS 


(Accredited) 
Resident and Day 
597 Eldorado Avenue Oakland, Calif. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opens Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for mnon- 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine, 


MacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Churches Participate in Community Sing 

An afternoon community sing at Yarmouth- 
port, Mass., in which ail the churches of the 
community unite, was held in August for the 
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Rey. Rospert M. BARTLETT 
who assumed on September 1 the pastor- 
ate of First Church, Norwood, Mass., 
succeeding Rev. H. G. Bewkes, resigned. 
Mr. Bartlett has just returned from Pe- 


king, China, where he was for three 
years a professor in Peking University. 
He is well known to the readers of “The 
Congregationalist” through his frequent 
contributions of verse and sketches. 


WUE eee 


third season. This attractive Sunday service, 
suggested by Dean HW. 8S. Rousmaniere of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, shortly before his 
death, is sponsored by the Village Improvement 
Society. The program consists of general sing- 
ing with soloist, cornet, and orchestra. 


Church Bequests 

By the will of the late Mrs. Martha A. Brooks 
of Gloucester, Mass., the American Board is to 
receive $5,000; the Home Missionary Society, 
Church Building and Sunday School Extension 
Societies, A. M. A., Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief, the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and Trinity Church of Gloucester will 
each receive $1,000; and the Congregational 
churehes of Rockport, West Gloucester, and 
Lanesville are bequeathed $500 each. 


Massachusetts Pastor to Study at Oxford 

Rey. E. J. Johanson, pastor of the church 
at Brookfield, Mass., since 1925, has resigned, 
the resignation to take effect September 28. 
Mr. Johanson is planning to spend the next 
two years at Oxford University on the William 
Thompson Fellowship which was awarded to 
him upon graduation from Hartford Seminary 
in 1925. Mrs. Johanson will also pursue fur- 
ther study at Oxford. 


Anticipates Splendid Year’s Work 

The church at Oswego, N. Y., of which Rey. 
D. F. Doull, formerly of Australia, is pastor, 
anticipates a splendid year’s work beginning 
with the September program. A fine indirect 
system of lighting has been installed at a cost 
of $1,800 and the entire church building has 
been redecorated. Choir vestments have been 
purchased also for the chorus of 17 voices. The 
improvements were made possible by special 
gifts and an unusually large offering last 
Waster. Large congregations are attending both 
morning and evening services. 
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PREACH WITH PICTURES 


I can furnish you Illustrated Drama- 
Lectures consisting of from 60 to 80 
colored stereopticon slides with accom- 
panying manuscript, on such subjects 
as “The King of Kings,” “Les Miser- 
ables,’ “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “One 
Increasing Purpose,” etc. 


Write for circular and further information= 


REV. ALLISON RAY HEAPS} 
57 West 58th St. New York City | 


BRIDGMAN SCHOOL 


SHIRLEY CENTRE, MASS. 


The Bridgman School is for boys from 
nine to sixteen years. It prepares them 
for the larger Secondary Schools. Care- 
ful supervision, a deep personal interest 
in their welfare andi progress, and a 
healthy, happy environment in a beau- 
tiful New England village are assured. 


Howard_A. Bridgman, Headmaster 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
9-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


are used in thousands of scHeols'gnd =~ 
churches. This -line of projection 


lanterns, —for glass slides, opaque 
objects and “strip” film is the largest 
and- most. complete: in the.world. 
iS Send for Mluxtrated Literature 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO.,706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Dr. Enos H. Bigelow has this to say of 
avid C. Torrey’s new book, The Normal 
erson: The Psychology of Self-Realization. 
(heartily recommend the book as dealing in 
safe, sane practical way with that most in- 


resting and profitable topic, the human 
ind.” Bookstores. By mail, $1.00, the 
thor, Jaffrey, N. H. i 


“MARCH ON” 


Rally Day service of encouragement for 
inday Schools. Te. each, 80c. the doz., $6.00 
e hundred. Send 4c. in stamps for sample. 
\LL-MACK®CO., 21st & Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. TIONAL MUSIC CO., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MENEELY BELL co, 


Y, NOY. AND 
220 RGA WAN. CITY. 


LS 


TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
CHURCH BELLS—PEALS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BLYMYER MEMORIAL CHURCH BELLS 


A. TRIBUTE T ED ONE 
ELOGUENT ENDURING! TINENDENSIVE cm 


Bate ae B.MORRIS FOUNDRY CO. 
D Est.1832 Cincinnati Ohio 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Rearier| for Church and Sunday School 
‘rom Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois J" 1! 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
AMICK, Miss G. M., director, 
Mich., to director, 
Neb. At work. 
Coox, Miss FLorence, director, First, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to director, First, Muskegon. At work. 
DieRLAMM, G. H., to La Grange, Ga. Accepts. 
EastMan, V. P., Zumbrota, Minn., to Big Timber, 
Mont. At work. 
Frazigr, C. F., to Plains, Mont. At work. 
HpnsHaw, D. G., Miami Shores, Mla. Accepts. 
Houtmes, M. C., Maple Valley, Wis., to Scandina- 
vian, Portland, Me. Accepts. 
Jonrs, H. H., Barnesville, Ga., 
Ky. Accepts. 
Pytn, H. L., Emmanuel, Watertown, N. Y., to 
First, Riverhead. Accepts to begin Sept. 25. 
SAMUEL, JOHN, Como, Minneapolis, Minn., to Glen- 
dive, Mont. Accepts. 

Tuaynr, I. T., Bangor, N. Y., to Rutland and Burr- 
ville. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

TuHomeson, C. G., Badger, S. D., 
Mont. At work. 

WALKER, A. C., to Absarokee, Mont. 


First, Muskegon, 
Wirst-Plymouth, Lincoln, 


to Williamsburg, 


to Fort Shaw, 
At work. 


Resignations 
GraHAM, J. G., Windham, Ct., to accept position 
as instructor of Bible history and literature at 
Mercersburg Academy. Effective Sept. 1. 
JORGENSEN, THEODORE, Federated, Milford, Ia. 
Lyon, A. G., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Powbxuu, T. B., Coral Gables, Fla. 
Puspy, C. W., Orange City, Fla. 
Sarcent, A. H., Gilsum and Surry, N. H. 
Woaver, S. P., West Bridgewater, Mass., Hffective 
Sept. 20. 


Installations 
Ponp, E. W., i., First, Nantucket, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. A. P. Pratt, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Haig Adadourian, R. B. Guild, and 
A. W. Bailey. 


Personals 


Rey. and Mrs. CG. E. Dunn of Malden, Mass., are 
rejoicing in the birth of a daughter, Virginia 
Harlow, who arrived on August 29. Mrs. Dunn 
is the daughter of a veteran New Hampshiie min- 
ister, Dr. G. H. Reed, who has ministered to the 
historic North Church at Concord for almost 30 
years. Mr. Dunn, minister since 1921 of the Mys- 
tic Side Church of Everett and Malden, was re- 
cently elected executive secretary of the Isles of 
Shoals Conference. He is also an instructor in 
church history in the Malden School of Religious 
Education. The Mystic Side Church has spent 
$1,200 this summer in improving the interior 
facilities of the church building. 

Rev. R. J. Black, minister at First, Abington, 
Mass., received the degree of Master in Religious 
Education at the close of the summer school at 
Boston University. 

Rey. Charles A. Mack of Quincy, Ill, is supply- 
ing for a few weeks the church at Riceville, Pas 
where he was formerly pastor. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. D. Thayer of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., on the occasion of their recent 25th wed- 
ding anniversary, were given a reception by the 
people of the church and presented with a silver 
pitcher, inscribed, a check for $450, and other 
gifts from individuals and organizations, includ- 
ing silver and money. 


Deaths 


LUCY J. GEER 
wife of Prof. E. B. Geer, born on 
passed quietly away at her home 
May 5, 1927. 


Lucy J. Geer, 
Aug. 19, 1854, 
in Claremont, Cal., 


Events to Come 


State Conferences 
Connecricut, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
Groraia (White), Barnesville, Nov. 1-3. 
GnworGia (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 
Ipano (Southern), Wright Church, Boise, 

Oct. 4-6. 

Kentucky, Corbin, Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
THNNESSEH (White), Soddy, Oct. 4-6. 
WISCONSIN, Fond du Lae, Oct. 3-6. 
Wyrominc, Douglas, Oct. 4-6. 


Idaho, 
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Raise Money 
Economically 


Does your church need money for a new 
building, an addition, or to pay an old 


‘debt? Employ the services of an experi- 


enced, successful firm like Hedrick, 
Marts and Lundy. Millions have been 
raised for churches of many denomina- 
tions. 


Latest large effort. directed by mem- 


bers of this firm was the successful cam- 
paign ending last May for $15,000,000 for 
the Presbyterian Pension Fund. 


You plan the building and tell us how 
much money you need. We do the rest. 


“Financing Philanthropy” quarterly paper on finance, 
free on request 


HED Ghia kh Ts 
& BUNDY ine. 


Member Joint Board of Cam- 
paign Counsel and Planning 


527 Fifth Avenue New York 


General Repairing and Tuning 
24 Sterling Rd., Waltham, Mass.—Tel. Waltham 0277-M 


ORGAN BUILDER 
CLARENCE W. OLSON 


Electric Blowers Installed 


PLAN NING 


in advance fora 


PIPE ORGAN, 


If you are building a new 
Church, or remodeling, plans 
for an organ installation 
should be made now. It will 
save money when you are 
ready for the organ. 


This Company with its Sales 
and Service Department ex- 
tending from coast to coast 
will gladly co-operate. Just 
write us details of your 
present situation or send in 
the coupon for an 80-page 
book on the elementary 
principles of pipe organ 
construction. 


The sturdy quality and love- 
ly tone of Estey Organs have 
been building a_ reputation 


since 1846. 


Estey Organ Company 
Offices in 14 Principal Cities 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


Remarks: 


f /Vame 


Address 


Church 


Position in church 
(Qa) 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 
Secretary, Rey. Charles BE. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Bdwin G. Warner 
Chairman Heecutive Committee, 

Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rey. Charles B. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
eee Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
ueiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
: Rev. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, II1., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Hyvangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Ohairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Ohairman, Hon. William E, Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev.. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Judge John H. Chairman, Rey. William E. Barton, 


Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915.191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
eonserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 


Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Uarold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 
Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rey. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam HE. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 
Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel E. Emerson, Rev. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen §. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. William H. McCance 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Bnoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Uarvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago ; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including: ; : 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society | 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 

Society 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 


y. James Robert Smith, 
i Chureh Building Secretary 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall . 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
Rey. William W. Leete, . 
Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 
Departments: 
pity Wore EN 
oreign-speaking : 
Superintendent, Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Rev. Malcolm Dana 


Kingsley 

Town and Country, 

These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-eperating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary, and Editor 
Be oan nae Executive Secretaries 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, Associate Secretaries 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, Aida 

Alumni Secretary 


eorge N. White 
eth , 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. -W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer 
Rey. Alfred Lawless, Supt. Southern Church Work 
‘ 195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Luman H. Royce ; 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Rey. Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Work 

Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 5 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Denominational Religious Education 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION: 


FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, I. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer. 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicage 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Directs 
Program 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distributior 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, witk 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Hditor and Business Manage 
Rev. William WH, Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalisi 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer ‘ 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Ohairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Oon- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
\ the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


neorporated 
1829 


Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
n 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
“hurches of New England 
n its practical, social and 
eligious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
“t., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
200ms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
Mhe Soeiety provides dormitory accommodations, 
eading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
del tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
ant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and _bank- 
ng facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
‘gntributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
fenry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
musfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
‘reas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
‘om., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
rational House. 


Reorganized 
1922 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
‘ON and vieinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
stablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
sational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
md its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Selsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
3uilding, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
onstituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
iry Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
etts in their home missionary work. The Society 
Olicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
‘ifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
rick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BR. 
Imriech, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John J. 
Valker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
rer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
fassachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
songregational House, Boston. 


BoarD OF: MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
equests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. HE. HWmrich, 
4 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
” MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
farvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
drs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
fouse, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
VYoman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
etts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
heir legal existence in order to care for funds 
fhich cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ee legacies written in the name of these organi- 
ations. 
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Answers 


(The questions are on page 341) 
1. (a) Salonica. (6) Anatolia College, 
2. Tertius. Rom. 16: 22, 
3. Antioch in Syria. Acts 11:26. 
4. Noah. Genesis 8: 20. 
5. 150 churches. 37 parsonages. 
6. 1663. John Eliot’s Indian Bible. 


The American Board Appeal 


The following gifts have been received from 
individuals by the American Board from Sep- 
tember 1 through September 7: September 1, 
twenty-nine gifts, totaling $503.25; September 
2, thirty-one gifts, totaling $5,382; September 3, 
thirty-nine gifts, totaling $7,486; September 6, 
fifty-eight gifts, totaling $2,296.50; and Septem- 
ber 7, thirty gifts, totaling $1,410. The total 
amount received for this period was $17,027.75, 
from 187 gifts, the average being $91. A total 
of $123,848.60 has been received for the entire 
period of the campaign, from 2,921 gifts, aver- 
aging $42.40. 


Junior Partner (to pretty stenographer) : 
“Are you doing anything on Sunday evening, 
Miss Dale?’ 

Steno (hopefully) : “No, not a thing.” 

“Then try to be at the office earlier on Mon- 
day morning, will you?’—Lafayette Lyre. 


A Scotchman who was going to take a trip 
from Boston to New York by train was told 
to throw a penny out of the window at every 
tunnel for good luck. 

When he returned to Boston he was asked 
if he had good luck by throwing a penny out 
of the window at every tunnel. 

The Scotchman answered: ‘I had good luck 
the first three times, but the fourth time I had 
bad luck.” 

“Flow did you have bad luck at the fourth 
tunnel?” he was asked. 

“The string broke and I lost the penny,’ he 
replied.—F'orbes Magazine. 


I am going to do one thing only: the thing 
I know best how to do.—Henry Ford. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Wmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William MWllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; HPlbert A. Harvey, T'reasurer. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHNnN B. Catvrrr, D.D., President; Gnroran 
Sipnby Weesster, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


Sits 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
iinisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
ributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Hfts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
endent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, 
Oongregational House, Hartford. 


TH MISSIONARY SOCIBTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
ud pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
herrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
on Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. BHstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Hngland office. 

Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Keystone of Advertising 


C If you read this announcement others 

will read yours. Because it dominates 
these pages, your message may also impel 
the attention of every reader. 


HE Associated Religious Publications offers you such a 

service throughout its entire chain of leading religious 

periodicals (weekly and monthly), extending from coast to 
coast. 


CONSPICUOUS “show-window” is opened for your 
product along the best residential sections of the nation 
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GOOD START means much. We are at 

the beginning of a new church year in most 
of our churches. The summer has been the sea- 
son of rest and recreation, the season of suspended 
activities in most of our church work. Now we are 
getting back into action. We look forward toa 
good year, and it will be if we all do our part. But 
in order that we may start right, and go on right, 
let us be sure that we are well. and fully equipped. 


Every active Congregational Church member— 
certainly every officer of a Congregational Church 
—needs The Congregationalist. -Our church and 
Home Journal is an important part of the equip- 
ment for service. It keeps us /zformed. It tells 
us flow to Do. It gives us /usperation. 


Pass the word along: 


Read The Congregationalist 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer 


Teach me, Father, how to go 

Softly as the grasses grow; 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 

Of the wild world as a rock; 

But my spirit, propped with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree. 
Joyfully the crickets croon 
Under the shady oak at noon; 
Beetle, on his mission bent, 
Tarries on that cooling tent. 
Let me also cheer a spot, 
Hidden field or garden grot— 
Place where passing souls can rest 
On the way and be their best. 
—Kpwin MARKHAM. 
From The World’s Great Religious Poetry.’ 


Education— With What? 


OLLEGES in many sections of the country will be 
opening, this week, for a new year of work. We have 
had many discussions about the nature and value and ap- 
plication of an education, and there is no need to set down 
once more the usual pious exhortations and rhetorical 
platitudes which are the first things which greet the enter- 
ing student and the last things which he hears upon leav- 
ing his Alma Mater. We know that an increasingly large 
number of young people are going to our schools and col- 
leges. Better textbooks, buildings, curricula, equipment, 
and teaching methods have been provided. With all these 
facilities, however, are they entirely ready for education? 
With what is an education accomplished? Can you take 
a group of students, have them attend classes in an insti- 
tution equipped with certain facilities, and then sit back 
and watch for education to develop? 

Education demands something more than this. Unless 
the students have the attitude of those who desire to con- 
centrate every personal quality upon a quest for the high- 
est and best in life, and unless the educational institution 
emphasizes this as a supreme aim, the acquisition of learn- 
ing will add little to the students’ character. The 


churches situated near schools and colleges can greatly 
help the students to establish the basis for real maturity, 
which is more important than merely to acquire a little 
learning. Students must cope with problems as well as 
with lessons; they must prepare for a life work instead of 
merely for some test which the educational system itself 
will give at a stated time. When a student has a high 
purpose for his entire life as well as for his learning, he 
studies better and makes better use of his resources. If 
this intangible something comes into the lives of students 
and teachers, this year, the educational achievements 
which it will produce will be outstanding. 


Energy in the Depths 


HIRTY-ONE MILLION times as much heat is im- 

prisoned within the depths of the earth as could be 
produced by the combustion of the coal deposited near its 
surface, according to John L. Hodgson, a South African 
mining engineer. High temperatures are common in the 
depths, and this inner heat is potentially capable of pro- 
ducing great power for our use. Once again we come 
to realize how thin and relatively unstable is the crust 
of the earth. The inner powers are far greater, and in 
the depths is hidden much about the history of the earth. 
Thus, while the scientific world is experimenting to 
discover a means for harnessing the earth’s inner powers, 
religious leaders are attempting to bring to the world 
a realization of the value of the inner glow of the per- 
sonality which is fired with a divine enthusiasm for some 
great task, Within the human life we shall find more 
powers than this world knows of. Within the range of 
man’s service for God we shall also find greater and 
higher uses for this power. 


Perilous Flights Over the Ocean 
VIATION has achieved some remarkable feats during 
its brief history. During the past few weeks we 
have read of many attempts to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
by airplane. Many of these flights have been unsuccessful 
and fatal to the aviators. It has been demonstrated con- 
vincingly that an airplane can fly without stopping across 
the Atlantic, but it seems futile for so many to attempt 
the feat without first having perfected some new device and 
without having some additional purpose to justify another 
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experiment. Transoceanic aviation, while possible, is 
still highly dangerous, especially for land planes. It 
would not seem advisable to put a complete ban upon 
further transoceanic flights, but the authorities ought 
to insist that the aviators offer some new device or some 
worth-while purpose to justify the flight. Instead of 
wasting lives in these flights, aviation ought to prepare 
means for making better and safer flights. Aviation will 
not progress simply because a number of adventurous 
aviators attempt to make the same perilous flight with 
the same limited and often unreliable equipment. 


Co-operation Asked by Organized Labor 


ILLIAM GREEN, president of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor, in a recent address, asked the 
churches of the United States to “convince the masses of 
people in the efficacy of Christian principles and the 
divine formula in the solution of problems which create 
bitterness, strife, and division between employers and 
employees.” The Church must not only expound its 
doctrines and advance methods for meeting specific prob- 
lems, but also it must make known the spirit in which 
all problems in general should be met. It must develop 
those attitudes and conditions which will themselves 
suggest fair and lasting solutions for all individual and 
social problems. 

President Green desires that the Church “understand 
the true aims and purposes of organized labor.” Before 
any enduring benefits can be derived from such an under- 
standing, however, society must be enriched by an under- 
standing both of the Church and of labor and of their 
relations to high principles and purposes. We cannot 
fully understand organized labor until we have some 
conception of the organized truths and principles by 
which both Church and labor must ever be guided. The 
labor problem is too large to be handled by itself. It 
involves more than co-operation between employer and 
employees, and it brings up more than the questions of 
markets and wages. We shall not accomplish any lasting 
results in securing justice and better conditions for work- 
ers until we have a higher conception of man’s purpose 
in life and of the greater values which may be developed 
in him by fair dealing, co-operation, and encouragement, 
rather than by exploitation, oppression, and cutting him 
off from closer relationships with the larger aspects of 
his work, 

-The trouble today is not so much that labor and the 
Church have not been fairly successful in understanding 
each other, but that both have failed to a considerable 
extent to understand those higher spiritual and social 
principles by which they are both governed. They have 
often failed to glimpse the higher unity, a common pur- 
pose, which really unites their most cherished aims, Co- 
operation should not only help the Church and labor to 
work and strive for better social conditions together, but 
also it should help them to strengthen themselves where 
they are lacking and to come more in harmony with those 
fundamental principles of living which are at the heart 
of all sound social advances. 

President Green, in describing the attitudes of men 
most deeply concerned about the strife between employers 
and employees and about their common aloofness from 
the Church and the practice of its principles, said: 

They have felt that there is a common basis upon 
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which the producing forces in industry can stand and a 
point of understanding that can be reached, so that all 
can work toward the accomplishment of one common 
purpose. Men are thinking in terms of concord and co- 
operation. There are evidences on every hand of a desire 
to find a better way and to arrive at a basis of accommo- 
dation in the adjustment of differences and disputes 
which arise between employer and employee. 

The labor movement proposes that efficiency and pro- 
ductivity shall constitute the basis of the wage structure 
and that co-operation shall be established in all industrial 
enterprises, this condition to be predicated upon a frank 
and honest recognition of a full and free exercise of the 
personal and collective rights of both employers and 
employees. 


Obviously, the Church must be interested in the prob- 


lems of industry and in the developments which have 
taken place in the relationship between employers and 
employees. It must exercise its great moral and spiritual 
influence on the side of justice, fair dealing, and human 
betterment. ei 


The Family at Worship 


E doubt that any religious custom receives greater 

sanction by church people today, and yet is followed 
less by them, than the observance of some form of family 
worship in the home. Family prayers and grace at 
meals are all right, we say, but just try to find time and 
place for them in our home! 

Much hag been said and written concerning the close 
observance of this custom in days gone by, and many 
reasons have been given for the lax observance of the 
custom in the present era. It would be trite to repeat 
them here. 

Nevertheless, we venture to raise the question as to 
whether or not the mother and father, in whose hands 
rest the guidance in this matter, have mastered the con- 
ditions of spiritual life of today which will enable them 
to lead the children of their household into closer com- 
munion with God. Unless they have, can we expect that 
family worship, or any other recognition of the father- 
hood of God, will find a place in the home; for as Prof. 
George A. Coe once said, “Parents cannot communicate 
a life that they do not possess.” The psychologists are 
saying that the most important factor in the religious 
development of the child is the indirect influence of the 
actions of older persons. “The boy may be taught all the 
Thirty-nine Articles ... but if he sees in his parents and 
those about him no expression of reverence for a Power 
greater than themselves, no sign of worship or of re- 
ligious feeling in their conduct or their conversation, his 
religion will probably be of a very superficial sort.” 

This does not mean that the father and mother must 
become expert in theological interpretations, but it does 
mean that they must see in the fellowship of their own 
family the outworking of that larger fellowship of the 
kingdom of God on earth, to which every home gives or 
fails to give. Within the family parents and children 
should work together for the things of benefit to both. 

Out in California last year a church offered a three- 
month course which had as its aim Christian guidance 
in the home. More than a hundred enrolled for the course 
and there was a large attendance at each session. 
is one way in which the local church is well prepared 
to serve one group of its constituency. 

A woman, prominent in women’s federations, is re- 
sponsible for the statement that the mothers’ clubs and 
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classes in the churches are far ahead of any other groups 
with similar purpose but outside the church. 

Many local churches are offering courses of study for 
parents this fall. Is it too much to expect of the parents 
that they well prepare themselves to lead their children 
into a closer relationship with the Master in all the con- 
tacts of their lives by enrolling in one of these study 
groups? 


The Spirit of Lausanne 


AUSANNE! What emotions the very name invokes! 
Amid the towering white-robed majesties of the 
mountains this beautiful city has beckoned to the reli- 
gious leaders of the entire world. At Lausanne there is 
a spirit which pours down deeply into one’s being as re- 
sistlessly as the slow progress of a great glacier which, 
like a white-scaled, icy serpent, creeps down the moun- 
tainside. The soul catches there a view of new achieve- 
ments, even as the mountaintops are pierced by the first 
gray shafts of the Northern dawn. Lausanne lies among 
the mountains which reach toward the sky, and its spirit 
invokes the almighty, the divine, and the supreme in life 
and in the world. 

Lausanne’s memorable conference days are now past. 
Their record is history—a history just beginning to un- 
fold. Their work is not done, nor is their vision complete. 

What has the Lausanne Conference accomplished? Per- 
haps the following results are not the least important: It 
enabled the leading representatives of different religions 
to become intimately acquainted with each other and to 
come to a respect of each other’s sincerity and earnestness 
-and spiritual and intellectual powers. It made clearer the 
points of unity and of difference between leaders and doc- 
trines. It called forth several eloquent and spiritual ad- 
dresses. It showed the need of further efforts toward co- 
operation, other than conferences and assemblies. It 
proved that we should not prematurely seek unity and a 
common understanding of faith and order until we suc- 
ceed in bringing to fruition the spiritual values indigenous 
to each religion and country. 

The spirit of the Conference was, on the whole, un- 
doubtedly irenic and deeply spiritual. Unconsciously, per- 
haps, the delegates realized that they will not find a way 
to greater unity or co-operation among the religions of the 
world and their leading exponents by simply holding con- 
ferences, listening to addresses, and ‘setting in motion 
methods and machinery for transacting the business asso- 
ciated with these international programs. The test of the 
Lausanne Conference, as of every other before or to come 
in the future, will lie in its power to stimulate the dele- 
gates, now back in their respective fields, to seek this aim 
—to have their people set out more earnestly upon the up- 
ward way in life, toward higher spiritual ideals. There 
is too much emphasis upon the way religion is described 
in phrases or organized into institutions, and not enough 
about how it is lived and made constantly to bring new 
light to the individual mind and heart. Certainly if all 
our efforts fail to improve to some considerable extent the 
religious life of the masses in each country and within 
each religion, there is little point in trying to unite them 
or in talking about faith and order. What shall now be 
done about Lausanne? Was it simply an assembly to 
which leaders of different religions went in order to enjoy 
making and hearing more speeches and to keep in the 
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limelight? Was it simply a place to consider problems of 
faith and order and unity, without regard for the spiritual 
life of the masses of the people? Is it now a dead issue? 

There must now be held in every land meetings in 
which people will plan ways to inculcate into daily life 
the achievements of Lausanne. These will not resound 
with the thunder of matchless oratory; they will not con- 
vene in a beautiful city whose very housetops glitter amid 
the sun-Swept eternal snows. Their sessions are being 
held now—in humble, remote, and modest homes and vil- 
lages where people talk over the deepest problems of life. 
The message of Lausanne is reaching out to all the world. 
It simply puts forth the question, Is mankind ready for a 
new step forward in spiritual understanding, as well as 
in international conference? Do we now know better 
what makes a real spiritually-minded man and a righteous 
nation? Do we know where the “great high place” of life 
is? Do we know what the really solid and enduring 
values and forces are in this world? 

What will the perpetuation of the spirit of Lausanne 
require? In the first place, we must take many more steps 
toward cultivating a pure heart and an enlightened mind 
in each one who aspires to high spiritual ideals—we must 
take more steps toward spiritual understanding and sac- 
rificial service than toward conferences and councils. 
Though the earth be filled with conferences, and rumors 
of other conferences, nothing can be substituted for 
the need of more religion in daily living. We often thrill 
to rhetoric, but not to life; we often acclaim the achieve- 
ments of gifted church leaders, but fail to note our own 
personal defects. We have heard much about the Church 
being on trial because of the rampant indifference to it 
shown by so many people. But perhaps this indifference 
itself is on trial. Have the people who show it produced 
any supreme achievements? If these people who regard 
their indifference as a sign of superior intelligence remain 
aloof in order to accomplish greater things why haven’t 
these achievements been made? Why are they not strong 
enough to promote their spiritual ideals even if, as they 
claim, the Church is of no help? 

If Lausanne really means anything to those who so 
highly acclaimed it shortly after the concluding sessions, 
then let us have more church services planned to con- 
tribute to these high aims, rather than planned simply 
in accordance with modern high-pressure methods to 
draw capacity audiences. 

If Lausanne means anything, then let us be more dili- 
gent in “following through” our fine conference theories 
to their spiritual and social conclusions. Let us find 
out how the average people look upon all these searching 
questions evoked by such a conference ag that at Lau- 
sanne. Lausanne has placed us in a better position to 
achieve some worth-while results for the spiritual uplift 
of mankind. Can we meet this test? We can conduct a 
wonderful conference; but do we know what to do with its 
results when we have achieved them? We know many 
new ways of appealing to people about international 
brotherhood, co-operation, religious experience, and 
church attendance; but have we really come to realize 
more deeply the inner meanings of these problems? We 
can tell each other about our opinions on world questions, 
but can we see clearly the higher unity under which they 
must all be co-ordinated and interpreted? The religious 
world awaits our answer to these questions. 


Why Fifty Mullions of 


Americans Expect the 


Eventual Complete Success of Prohibition 


A Contributed Editorial by John Andrew Holmes 


PERSON coming from a small city in the interior 

of our country to a great city on its border is struck 
with the vast quantity of discouraged comment he hears 
on the drink question, but what strikes him hardest is 
that it all sounds familiar, like an old song dimly recol- 
lected. For all pessimists in such places, let him narrate 
a little history. 

At the seat of the University of Illinois, saloons were 
flourishing in 1907. So sure were they that they were 
eternal, that they counted it unnecessary to maintain 
decent appearances. What a row of drinking dens there 
was on the principal street! To pass that line of filthy 
business houses was a real ordeal for a lady to run— 
or for a gentleman either, for that matter. That mere 
pieces of paper might be cast against those houses with 
force so great as to topple them down, no one had the 
courage to believe. 

‘Those institutions looked as if they were there to 
stay, aS a perpetual lure to every man and boy in the 
town, as a peril to all the scores of thousands of students 
there, or soon to arrive there, for the purpose of forming 
their minds, and as an insult and a threat to every 
woman who attempted to pass by them. 

Those wooden buildings might indeed decay, but they 
were sure to be replaced with better ones of brick, the 
brick in turn with stone, and the stone with marble. For 
were they not built upon the rock of the eternal thirst 
and weakness of the race? 

Yet those mighty institutions soon were gone. One 
spring day, which in the morning seemed to their tenants 
just like every other day from the morning when Noah 
got drunk, the people voted the saloons down and out. 
It had come about in an instant. It took men’s breath 
away—in more senses than one. 

The majority against drink, however, was only a tiny 
one. If only three persons should change their minds, 
the saloons would be back again. It seemed incredible 
that they should be. gone forever. An institution built 
on human nature, and therefore foreordained to ever- 
lasting life, could not remain closed. Soon those three 
men were bound to discover how hopeless it was to en- 
force such a law, and then once more the saloons would 
be running. So the saloon signs were left in place. But 
like all signs in a dry time, those signs failed, and at 
length came down. 

For two years later, the majority was much larger, 
and with each biennial election it grew, until the wets 
gave up. The saloons which waxed so fat and arrogant 
in that great center of learning so brief a time ago seem 
already to belong to medieval times. We saw them in 
great power, and spreading themselves like green bay 
trees, but one passed by, and lo, they were not. 

To be sure, the enforcement of the new law seemed at 
first impossible. In the even years we had to fight to 
sustain the law, but in the odd years we were forced to 
fight still harder to elect officers who might be expected 
to enforce it. Nor was this all. All years, odd and even, 
we practiced eternal vigilance and perpetual motion en- 
forcing the law ourselves. We raised money, we secured 


evidence, we encouraged the officers, we discouraged the 
bootleggers. i 

On every side we had to contend with rum fleets. Our 
township was a dry island, completely surrounded by 
wet goods. Across all four of our borders, each distant 
but three miles from the city hall, liquor was smuggled. 
I remember saying once in a sermon there that while 
some packed their suitcases and went to Danville, a 
larger number were going to Danville and packing their 
suitcases. It seemed that there always would be drink 
within arm’s length of our city, and how could we hope 
to enforce our will against such odds? When I visited 
Chicago and Peoria, my heart sank. The saloons of those 
cities seemed to grow from the rock beneath the surface 
of the earth, so that no forceps might hope to extract 
them. But the Lord was not worried about the bars of 
Chicago. He had the stills of Peoria in derision. And 
he knew that the time of the bootleggers was at hand. 

Today, who in that town wants the saloon back? 
Even those who praised it to its last gasp now concede 
that it is best in its grave. And as for the booze which 
it sold, the day has come, as in due time it must come in 
all America, when men have to confess, “Yea, I sought 
it, but it could not be found.” 

I have seen such history, either in the making or com- 
pleted, in town after town, and tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans have seen it. It is typical American history. I 
realize that those who are passing through such a critical 
period for the first time inevitably have their moments 
of discouragement. Drink is one of those devils that 
always tear the person whom they afilict before they 
come out of him, Likewise it tears a municipality or a 
nation. But having lived my entire half-century of life, 
with not a single full year’s exception, in dry towns and 
cities from Massachusetts to California, in every one of 
which there was nullification by the authorities and law- 
breaking by the people—bad enough in themselves but 
cunningly magnified by false propaganda until the very 
elect were deceived and discouraged—but in every one 
of which the cause of law and order triumphed in the end, 
I call upon all enemies of drink to bear up, keep up the 
fight and wait patiently for God. All the present hue 
and cry, with the horrible stories of atrocities which we 
always have to hear in such times of war, is “old stuff” 
to me. I heard it for years in a township, but we mud- 
dled through it. I heard it for years in a county, but 
it died down. I heard it for years in a city, but it was 
finally conceded that the city could be run without 
license money. I heard it for years in a state, but it did 
not last a generation. 

Now that I hear it in a larger area, how well I know 
its raucous voice! That voice, however loud, cannot de- 
ceive me. Such a natural outlaw as drink has proved 
itself to be under whatever system of attempted regula- 
tion—the old license régime, which some have conven- 
iently forgotten, and the public dispensary laws across 
our border, which some assume without question to be 
enforced—is not going to be allowed by a God who loves 
America to dictate terms of final surrender to hig people. 
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From Our Western Editor 


HE life and death of Mr. J. Ogden Armour indicate 

that not even the wealthy and those fortunately situ- 
ated can escape, after all, the ordinary vicissitudes to 
which humanity in general is subjected. Mr. Armour 
died the other day in London. Close friends say that his 
death was probably caused by a broken heart, the result 
of the financial disaster that came to the Armour Packing 
Company after the World War. 

This period affected the packing industry more com- 

pletely than any other of the Middle West, save agricul- 
ture. Two or three of the great packing companies had 
to reorganize after the war. One or two others were 
practically taken over by new interests; this happened 
to the Armour Packing Company, leaving Mr. Armour 
in nominal control only. 
_ Mr. Armour, the son and successor of the great Philip 
D. Armour, conducted the business with great success 
for many years after the death of his father. He ex- 
tended the organization to control new lines of industry 
and increased the $20,000,000 capital, which his father 
left, to $200,000,000 at the close of the World War. His 
will has just been probated, and the papers report that 
he left considerably less than $2,000,000. The will of 
his mother, who died about the same time, disposed of a 
fortune of less than $1,000,000. 

The death and burial of Mr. Armour indicated how 
completely he was one with the rest of us in the things 
essentially human. He spent most of his personal for- 
tune in trying to save the great business which his 
father left him, and in protecting his friends caught in 
a Similar emergency with himself. After paying all his 
losses he had plenty of money left, so that his future and 
that of those nearest to him would have been secure 
financially, but that did’ not keep him from a remorse 
that caused his death. He had lost control of a great 
business, handed over to him by a successful father, and 
he was too old to “come back,” and he couldn’t bear it. 

His father was often regarded as a hard master in 
the labor world—he probably was. The business world 
of thirty years ago did not take labor nearly so much 
into account as does the world of the present. If the 
elder Armour did drive a sharp bargain with labor, he 
simply lived up to the business standards of his day. 
His son had come very close to the men with whom he 
worked. It is reported that just before Mr. Armour 
died, he said to his wife, “I don’t care how many ‘swells’ 
attend my funeral, but I do hope that the men who have 
worked with me and for me are there.” 

The “swells” were there, high-hatted and with kid 
gloves—the millionaires’ row was a long one at the 
funeral service. Those who had worked with him were 
there also—the president of the company; his private 
secretary; Board of Trade brokers whom Mr. Armour 
had saved from disaster; Bill, his barber; Arthur Meeker, 
his right-hand man; the general manager of the whole 
plant, once an office boy for Mr. Armour, and hundreds 
of employees, from those who do the dirtiest and most 
menial labor in the packing industry, to the superin- 
tendents in control. 

The music rendered at the funeral was also a reve- 
lation of his humanity. He was a great lover of music, 
and especially of grand opera. Apparently more music 
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was rendered at his funeral than at any other ever held 
in the Fourth Presbyterian Church. The list included 
Ave Maria, There’s a Long, Long Trail A-Winding, Mas- 
senet’s Hlegy, Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, and Beauti- 
ful Isle of Somewhere. The Long, Long Trail and Beau- 
tiful Isle indicate that wealth, education, and culture 
do not necessarily remove us from the things that appeal 
to the great crowd of humanity. 

The woes of Mr. Armour are attributed to the ill- 
conceived actions of two or three trusted lieutenants. 
One of these conducted affairs in such a way as to have 
the Armour Grain Company judged dishonest and denied 
the floor of the Board of Trade. This last action per- 
haps humiliated Mr. Armour more than anything else 
that occurred. Those who knew him well could never 
believe that he sanctioned dishonesty. He was very 
generous throughout his business career, but left practi- 
cally nothing to charity in his will. So passes the 
leadership of one of the greatest families in the Middle 
West, so far as business is concerned. 


The Passing of Wayne B. Wheeler 


This brief note is written in addition to what has 
already been published in The Congregationalist, to 
show how greatly Wayne B. Wheeler was admired and 
how greatly hated in this section. Mr. Wheeler’s abso- 
lute devotion to prohibition had endeared him to multi- 
plied thousands of the rank and file of the Protestant 
church membership of our section. He was especially 
trusted by the ministers. This does not mean that all 
of them always found themselves in complete agreement 
with the policies of Mr. Wheeler. In late years many 
ministers have quite often disagreed with him. ‘They 
could overlook these periods of disagreement, because 
they recognized the sincerity, the courage, and the fear- 
lessness of the man. He probably would have agreed 
with Napoleon that “impossible” is the adjective of 
fools. The word “fear” was not found in Mr. Wheeler’s 
vocabulary. 

He was also bitterly hated. Some of our metropolitan 
newspapers, which are entirely opposed to the policies 
which he advocated, were fair enough to estimate him 
a great man when they noted his death. Despite the 
general attitude of the Chicago Tribune, some of us had 
hoped that it might rise to that degree of fairness also. 
The account of his career in the Tribune contained slurs 
and implied that he was a cheap, dishonest politician. 

Apparently we are not able to please the wets. In 
the old day when the drys had not learned the game of 
politics and when ministers said nothing in the pulpit 
about the liquor traffic, but stuck to what the wets term 
“the simple Gospel,” the latter condemned us because 
we were “innocent” and impractical. Then the drys 
learned to play the game of politics and played it so 
well that the wets were ignominiously defeated. Now 
they want us to stick to “the simple Gospel” by which 
they mean that we are not to say anything about affairs 
as they now are. It looks as if they hate Wayne B. 
Wheeler and his kind because he was so much keener 
than they. Generally the men who have led the wets in 
their political efforts have been so crooked that their 
followers cannot imagine the game of politics played 
honestly and in the open as the drys have played it. 

Chicago, September 9. R. W. G. 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“Theology is said to be the development of the first 
great commandment, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ 
and sociology the development of the second great com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor.’ ”—Pres. George 
E. White, Anatolia College, Salonica, Greece. 


Lausanne Significant of 
New Will to Unity 


HE editor of this department went to Lausanne, this 

summer, for a little glimpse of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, because he wanted to feel the atmos- 
phere of that assembly. From so brief a contact it would 
be unsafe to draw any very definite conclusions; yet he 
felt, as have others, that the gathering showed pretty 
clearly that such Church unity as is to come must come 
through the enthusiasm of a common objective rather 
than through the meticulous selection of unoffending 
formule. ... The vast majority of the lay members of 
the Churches would have been left cold by most of what 
went on at Lausanne. That is hardly open to dispute, 
although it may be variously interpreted. For his own 
part the editor cannot conceive of people with a keen 
spiritual enthusiasm for the religion of Jesus finding 
much encouragement in the processes of casuistry by 
which, for the most part, tentative compromise was 
reached among those for whom intellectual agreement is 
obviously an impossibility. 

Yet there was a spirit present which could not be mis- 
taken. It transcended the processes of ratiocination. 

Ag the veteran missionary leader, Dr. Robert E. Hume 
of India, said to the editor in discussing the conference, 
there was a consciousness that the fundamental world 
will to unity was getting stronger. In itself that is clear 
gain. The Christian world as a whole may not yet be 
ready to emancipate itself from creeds—indeed, the ten- 
dency shown at Lausanne was to fix in new rigidity the 
creedalism of the Middle Ages—but those who look for 
erowing unity through a feeling of mutual enthusiasm 
for a common ethical and social ideal cannot honestly 
expect it to come apart from an emancipation of the 
ecclesiastical mind from the bondage of formalism. 


‘‘“Gloomy”’ Dean Not Gloomy 
on Future of Missions 


EN years ago no one would have expected to find an 

article dealing with some phase of Christian missions 
in almost every serious popular magazine. Today the 
number appearing is increasing. Not all of them are well 
informed or noteworthy. 

One by Dean Inge in the September Forum is both. 
Serious students of the future of missions ought to read 
it, particularly for its conclusions. The Dean points out 
that increasingly there are found sympathetic points of 
view between the great non-Christian religions and the 


teaching of Jesus. Unconsciously the best exponents of 
these religions are coming under the mysterious power 
of the Master’s spirit. To his own question, “Cannot a 
Buddhist nation remain Buddhist and be Christianized 
in spirit?,” he replies, “It is possible, but necessary 
changes would not be small.” Later he adds: “This pros- 
pect may be very unacceptable to the institutionalist, who 
will probably repudiate it with heat. [The Dean lias 
probably found out by this time with how much heat!} 
But it seems to be indicated by the present state of feel- 
ing in Asia, and that feeling, as regards the West and all 
its works, is not likely to grow weaker. Whether it would 
be equally unacceptable to the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity may be gravely doubted. ‘Not everyone that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven.’ Perhaps the Savior of mankind does not 
care very much whether his disciples call him Christ or 
Amidha.” 


Chinese Artist’s Theme Is 
“Soldiers of the Cross’’ 


HILE so many of the intelligentsia of China are 

declaring against Christianity as a religion for the 
Chinese people, notably Dr. Hu Shih in a recent number 
of the Forum, it is significant that a young Chinese artist 
who has been doing creative work for six years in San 
Francisco has painted a remarkable picture, Soldiers of 
the Cross. A great white cross, so full of light that it 
pierces the deep surrounding gloom, fills the canvas, save 
for the bent, laden figures of soldiers hurrying by at the 
foot, apparently unheeding the light. “That,” says Mr. 
Gee Wing Yun, “is what the world is doing today, pass- 
ing by the cross and never seeing it. The cross is the only 
light in the world. The rest is thick darkness.” Mr. 
Gee has just sailed for Paris to continue his art work. 


With China Perspective Sees 
Christian Student Progress 


HERE is a letter now on the desk of the editor from a 

friend and former associate in the North China Mis- 
sion of the American Board. She writes about a recent 
visit in America, and particularly of the progress in social 
ideals which she noted at her old college—one of the 
great institutions founded by Congregationalists in New 
England. Speaking of the Silver Bay Conference, she 
said : 

“We discussed the treatment of the girls of other races 
and religions on our campuses, and the delegation in- 
cludéd Roman Catholic, Jewish, and colored girls! That 
Jewess is a trump—a broad-minded, loyal, religious Jew. 
She has been a member of the vespers committee which 
waited on the president to ask for student voice in the 
planning of vespers, and has been one of the most active 
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students in furthering the chapel movement, claiming 
that all students need religious training, and that our 
chapel is as little objectionably sectarian as it well 
could be. 

“Best of all, at the Amherst conference I slept with 
one of the colored girls. (There are eight or ten in college 
now, and three came to the missionary conference.) She 
had come to deadly bitter against the whites, de- 
termined to have ag little to do with us as was possible 
along with getting the best education with which to serve 
her people, and especially bitter against the white man’s 
God, ‘who turns the Negroes out of his churches.’ She 
and another colored girl have now lived two years in a 
dormitory, and the treatment they have received all along 
from the other students has not only won her back to 
friendliness with white girls, but back to God—so much 
so that she eagerly attended the conference, and when 
the possibility of going to serve the greater need of the 
black race in Africa suggested itself to them after a talk 
by Mrs. Bridgman (American Board missionary in Jo- 
hannesburg), they were heartbroken to find that no 
colored people were allowed to enter that part of Africa. 
At that conference the Jewess decided to become a rabbi 
and has arranged with Rabbi Wise to enter his school!” 


Business Man Looks 
at Mission School 


HEN secretaries or mission workers talk about the 

merits of the schools maintained by the Congrega- 
tional fellowship across the world, they are naturally 
suspected of partisanship. That makes the following 
letter from a prominent business man of the Middle West 
all the more significant. He “doesn’t want his enthusi- 
asm to run away” with him; but he shows that there was 
something about what he saw in Iberia which appealed 
to him as worthy of enthusiastic comment. Iberia, a 
school formerly under the C. H. M. §., is now a part of 
the Missouri State Conference work. He saw only a little 
sample of a big enterprise; and one who has seen many 
samples of that enterprise all over the world, as has the 
editor, could wish that Mr. Danforth might make a com- 
prehensive survey some day and report his findings to 
Dr. Merrill or other officers of the Commission on Mis- 
sions. Here is the letter: 


My dear Dr, Merrill: 

While in Omaha attending the National Congrega- 
tional Conference I learned something about the project 
method which is a part of our Congreg rational progress. 

May I commend to you Iberia Academy and Junior 
College, which is located down in the Ozark Mountains 
of Missouri at Iberia, Missouri? It was my pleasure to 
be there for Commencement. I don’t know of any place 
in all the world where a dollar goes farther than at 
Iberia. I don’t know of a group of graduates who have 
made a greater dent on the community and on the world 
than the little group that goes out of the Academy each 
year. The mountain aigek, cannot be beaten. 

The opportunities for education have been limited, but 
Iberia has stood like a lighthouse, and where students 
could, by dint of their own effort, get to the Academy 
they have found a program which has challenged their 
intellect, and which, under the guidance of Dr. and Mrs. 
G. Byron Smith, has put real Christian foundations into 
their characters. For a bhundred-mile radius around 
Iberia I understand that there is not another institution 
of higher learning; therefore Iberia began last year to 
develop a Junior College course, and one year of the 
Junior College has been passed. It is a tremendously 
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up-hill fight, and it can be carried on only through the 
generosity of its friends. 

As a layman I don’t know much about the proper 
method of bringing this to the attention of the churches 
who want to carry on these projects, but I am writing 
you because of my great interest. I don’t want my 
enthusiasm to run away with me, ‘put I do feel that in 
this fertile mountain field any church that would give 
its help would find a thrill that comes from few sources. 

If I can be of any further assistance as a layman, 


‘please don’t hesitate to write me. 


Witiiam H. Danrortu, 

President, Ralston Purina Company. 
Caste Discrimination in 
Oregon Removed 


IBERTY and equality in the true American sense have 

been upheld in Oregon by the recent repeal of a dis- 
graceful clause in the state constitution which provided 
that “no free Negro or mulatto, not residing in this 
state at the time of the adoption of the constitution, shall 
come, reside, or be within the state, or hold any real 
estate, or make any contracts or maintain any suit 
therein.” Unfortunately for those who would like to be- 
lieve that all devotion to the caste system is to be found in 
non-Christian lands, it must be said that 37,186 free white 
voters tried to keep that provision in the constitution. 
It would be interesting to know what attitude the sixty 
thousand who voted to repeal this heathen section of their 
constitution would take toward the exclusion act which 
Japan regards as our master stroke in hypocrisy. It is 
to be hoped that they would find the latter as indefensible 
as the former. 


Finds Transplanted College 
Taking Root Successfully 


RESIDENT WHITE of the transplanted and thriving 

Anatolia College, now of Salonica, writes enthusias- 
tically of what he found on his new campus as he com- 
pleted, this summer, his seventh trip to the Near East in 
thirty-seven years. He tells of how the college has forged 
ahead—having, last year, one hundred and seventy-three 
students from Albania, Armenia, Greece, and other Near 
Eastern lands. Some idea of the appreciation which the 
students have for what the college can give them, is to be 
found in the simple fact that the treasurer reports over 
eighteen thousand dollars received by and for student 
payments. More than seventy refugee students depend 
on some degree of self-support in paying their college 
expenses. Dr. White says that in looking back over the 
record of the college, which is now forty years old, he can 
count more than twenty-five hundred who have been en- 
rolled as students. Strange though it may seem, the 
places from which they come today are much the same 
as they were years ago, in spite of the fact that war 
conditions and the migrations made necessary the moving 
of the college. Smaller than Robert College or the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut, and much less famous, this 
little college is nevertheless of the same noble sort and 
makes its steady contribution to the manhood and woman- 
hood of the Near East. 

The editor visited Professor and Mrs. Carl Compton 
in Vienna, this summer, and learned from them of the 
quiet determination with which the faculty is facing the 
difficult task of running a college with almost no ade- 
quate physical plant. They are a group of our repre- 
sentatives of whom we may well be proud. 
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The Thrilling Search for Truth 


The Part That It Plays in Achieving the Highest Aims of Religion 


HE desire of today is to get a thrill. The 

movie mind, rapidly becoming the na- 
tional mind, is insistent in its demand for 
adventure. A sort of pre-Volstead spirit, 
penetrating every department of activity, 
demands that everything should have a 
“kick” in it. It is perfectly futile to talk 
about trying to cool off the present age. One 
might as well endeavor to cool a blast fur- 
nace with a five-dollar electric fan. Those 
who are interested in better things of life 
must recognize this condition and seek to 
meet it. 

Religion, to be effective and helpful, must 
make its appeal to this age, to flaming youth, 
to fretful maturity, to reminiscent old age. 
That the churches are frequently failing to 
make this vital contact is clear. Evidences 
of a growing spirit of indifference to, or care- 
lessness in, matters of religion are charac- 
teristics of the present day. Is the trouble 
with the goods or with the salesman? Has 
religion nothing to bring to this adventure- 
loving, thrill-seeking, emotionally enthused 
age in which we live? Religion has such a 
eontribution to make. It can meet and min- 
ister to the spirit of the age—proyided the 
churehes and religious leadership commit 
themselves to the thrilling search for truth. 


NEED OF THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 

The interpretation of religion always 
swings between two goals—loyalty to tradi- 
tion and the search for truth. Its present 
problem lies in the inability of many to con- 
sider the latter as well as the former. Truth 
is sacrificed for the sake of tradition. We 
would not for a moment underestimate the 
value of loyalty to tradition. At the same 
time when such loyalty dominates religion, 
many grave dangers develop. 

Life will be very much changed when all 
that can be known about the world in which 
we live is known. When there are no un- 
discovered countries, no uninvestigated 
peoples, no unconquered territory, when the 
end of exploration and adventure shall haye 
come, something will be gone out of human 
life. Nor is it beyond the realm of prob- 
ability that this time may come. Though 
we do not know when it will be, yet there 
are limits to this kind of exploration, for the 
world of time and space is subject to the 
limitations of its finite existence. The world 
of sense and sight continually presents the 
pursuit of a shrinking goal. 

There are many who contemplate, and 
even anticipate, this same status for religion. 
They long for a time when the spirit of ad- 
venture will be gone—when the thrill of new 
fields of conquest shall have departed, and 
when faith becomes either a blasé or sub- 
missive acceptance of the things that have 
been. They believe that revelation is past, 
that truth has been captured and either 
staffed or impaled upon its doctrinal pin. 

Certain results from such an interpreta- 
tion inevitably follow. Religion becomes 
dormant, non-progressive, unattractive, in- 
effective, inefficient. It either too 
lazy or too inept to face an argument. As 
a result, it demands that other factors in 
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society must eliminate its opponents for it. 
Instead of fighting its own battles with a 
glorious confidence in its inherent power, it 
seeks refuge in courts and legislative halls. 
When such an attitude controls, the Church 
grows cold, calloused, contentious, cantank- 
erous. It no longer brings leadership, light, 
and life to men. It spends its time arguing 
about names, splitting up over antiquated 
doctrines, quibbling about minute denomina- 
tional distinctions, rather than leading per- 
plexed, bewildered, yet eagerly desirous men 
and women in the thrilling search for truth 
in these wonderful new days in which we liye. 
When religious leaders yield themselves in 
complete allegiance to this loyalty to tradi- 
tion, they themselves are affected. They be- 
come custodians rather than crusaders, em- 
balmers rather than explorers. They lose 
the thrill and enthusiasm of it all. Like 
empty freight cars that have to be hauled, 
they become religious deadheads, rather than 
inspired leaders in a great adventure. 


DIFFICULT ADJUSTMENTS 


A moment's reflection should make it clear 
that the present problems of religion arise 
from an insistence upon this loyalty to tra- 
dition as central, at the expense of the search 
for truth. Religion faces three difficult ad- 
justments at the- present time—to young 
people, to science, to progress. We glance 
briefly at these problems. 

There should be no problem of the rela- 
tionship of religion to young people, yet there 
is such a problem. Its solution is frequently 
postponed because many spend their time 
bemoaning the fact of it rather than seeking 
the solution for it. In its approach to youth, 
too much of religion, seeking to be entirely 
loyal to the past, is substituting a sawdust 
trail for the vision of Excelsior, with the re- 
sultant chasm fixed between. 

Another of these major problems is found 
in the relationship of religion and science. 
The primary question is not as to which one 
is to blame for the gulf that exists, at least 
in the popular mind. The desire of many to 
place the responsibility for this condition 
rather than to remedy it, is increasing the 
problem itself. The idea of a conflict be- 


tween these two tremendously important 
Systems is a very serious one. It tends to 
fetter thought. It deprives religion of a 


splendid, potential leadership, and, most seri- 
ous of all, it creates a sense of alienation be- 
tween religion and reality in the minds of a 
great many people. 

A third major problem of religion arising 
from this emphasis upon tradition at the ex- 
pense of truth is found in the position which 
religion occupies with reference to progress. 
Theoretically at least, progress should look 
to religion for its leadership. The words of 
the poet, “New occasions teach new duties,” 
should be supremely evidenced here. Yet it 
is startlingly true that all too frequently, 
leadership, looking toward political, social, 
and moral progress, is made possible in spite 
of, rather than because of, the co-operation of 


organized religious leadership. All too fre- 
quently, religion follows in the wake of 
progress with timid footsteps, like the dis- 
ciples following the Master into Jerusalem. 
In each of these instances, the problem 
arises from an undue emphasis upon tradi- 
tion at the expense of truth. When religion 
becomes individually and institutionally the 
thrilling search for truth, these problems will 
be solved. It will grip anew the lives of our 
young people. It will enlist the leadership 
of the finest minds of the scientific world. 
It will plant the banner of the Cross in the 
yanguard of the forces of progress. 


ALL AsPECTS OF LiFE JOIN THIS SBARCH 


To interpret religion as the search for 
truth is no new thing, nor is it any violent 
departure from the established customs of 
human thought. The true conception of 
every department of life is this search for 
truth. In the realm of business this is true. 
The alert, wide-awake, up-to-date business 
man is searching primarily for the methods 
of conducting his business that are absolutely 
right and true, for he knows that if he em- 
ploys the correct methods in his business, 
certain results will inevitably follow. The 
primary desire of the scientist is not to es- 
tablish any certain theory, but to find the 
truth. One is constantly impressed by the 
eareful, painstaking efforts of the true man of 
science to challenge and test and prove, until 
a theory is established as unquestionably 
true. In the realm of society those who 
really comprehend the meaning of the social 
order are seeking to find that which is real 
and basically true in human relationships. 
They realize that the art of living together 
as social beings will be possible only when 
based upon those laws of personality and 
human relationship that are absolutely true. 
The same statement may be made concern- 
ing the realm of philosophy. The quest of 
the philosopher is the seareh for truth. From 
the days of Socrates until today, and even 
before his time and after ours, philosophy 
will continue this search. 

If we believe, then, in the unity of the 
universe in which we live, we must expect to 
find the same basic principle central in re- 
ligion. Indeed, we may in all honesty carry 
the matter one step further and affirm that 
this search for truth in all the realms of 
human activity constitutes in, reality, the ex- 
pression of religion. 


Way Is TRUTH VITAL? 

The question naturally arises: Why this 
vital importance of truth? The primary 
answer is that within truth lies the basis of 
freedom. Jesus best stated it in his words, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” The secret of all life is 
bound up in this word freedom. Slavery or 
freedom to the material world, to ideas, and 
to ideals expresses all that is involved in the’ 
issue of personality. Inherently, man wants 
to be free. There is a longing in his heart 
that will not be satisfied until he finds him- 
self thus emancipated. It is only truth that 
contains this liberating power. 
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Again, truth is vital and fundamental, be- 
cause it is but another name for the will and 
purpose of God. Ultimate truth is God in 
life. The search for truth becomes there- 
fore, in reality, the feeling of the soul after 
God. What could be more vital than this? 
A further essential importance of truth is re- 
-yealed by the fact that it underlies faith. 
Religion without faith would be an empty 
thing. Yet faith disappears when truth is 
neglected or denied. For faith is not con- 
fidence in, nor commitment to, that which has 
been. Faith is the “substance of things 
hoped for, the assurance of things not seen.” 
Faith holds “that the best is yet to be the 
end of life for which the first was made.” 
Faith thus compels commitment to the thrill- 
ing search for truth. 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRISTIAN LEADERS 
‘That the primary emphasis in religion 
should be upon truth rather than upon tra- 
dition is evidenced by the example of the 
great founders and exponents of Christianity. 
The example of Jesus is plain. It was not 
what he wanted to be true, but what was 
- really true that concerned him. It gripped 
* his life until he was able to pray “not my 
* will but Thine be done.” The Master clearly 
discriminated between customs, tradition, 
creed, philosophy and truth. ‘This dis- 
- erimination constituted the real issue be- 
_ tween Jesus and the Pharisees. The Cross 
> of Christ stands as an eternal monument 
_ to the power of the conflict between tradition 
- and truth. 


IS church offers you an opportunity to 
be your own best self. It gives you the 
chance to learn truth, to be friendly, to do 

‘good. It asks you in return to try to be your 
best self and to assume your fair share in 
the work of the church and in the community. 
It offers you the opportunity to be unselfish, 
and you need this. Everyone does. It is 
easy to think, as did the ancients, that a 
devil rules the world, insistently does 
our common life force upon each one of us 
self-protection and self-interest. But this 
is not the sort of life we were intended to 
live. We were uot created just to amass 
material things, to build houses and stores, 
and do over and over again the needed tasks 
of everyday life. That is the sort of life 
the birds live. The child of God has these 
duties along with other creations of the Al- 
mighty, but he was endowed with a whole 
range of higher powers and greater possibili- 
ties. You were made for friendship, for help- 
fuiness, for companionship, and these belong 
to your best self. The church offers you a place 
where these things will be appreciated, where 
you can indulge your best motives with con- 
fidence and your best instincts with assurance. 
The church offers you friends—true, un- 
Selfish friends who will meet you more than 
half way and who will stay by you and with 
you through all the experiences of life. You 
need them and you can have them if you 
will but be your best self. 


a. 


so 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The same situation is true of Paul. One 
cannot read the story of his life nor consider 
the letters which he wrote to the churches 
without feeling the enthusiasm, the depth, 
and the thrill of it all. Paul was no drab, 
dismal preacher. He tried conformity to 
tradition, he sought to be loyal wholly te the 
facts, but somehow it didn’t work. Then he 
caught the power of a new vision and en- 
listed his life in the thrilling search for truth. 

People listened to Jesus. People listened 
to Paul, They caught the magnetism of their 
personalities and became children of God. 
The days of Jesus and Paul were thrilling 
days for religion. The same thing is true 
down through the ages. The historical move- 
ments of real religious power have not been 
led by those who sought to defend, defeat, 
and deny, but rather to enthuse, emancipate, 
and empower. 


A REAL THRILL IN RELIGION 


There is no reason why there should not 
be a real thrill to religion. The search for 
God can be just as thrilling as the search 
for polar bears. Climbing snow-capped 
mountains should be of no greater interest 
than climbing the mountains of character. 
No more exciting adventures could be dis- 
covered in exploration amid the wilds of 
Africa than are found in explorations amid 
the wilds of modern thinking. teligion, 
when rightly applied to life, inevitably pro- 
duces this sense of thrill and adventure. It 
was Charles Frohman who most completely 
expressed it when he said, as he was stand- 
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The church offers your children avi oppor- 
tunity to learn of the best things of life— 
€.9., how to be good men and women. You 
want them to know this and learn to practice 
the fine arts of true living. It offers them 
knowledge of the Bible—the Book of Life; 
of God—the Source of Life; and of Jesus— 
the Leader of Life. These things you want 
them to have. They cannot have them unless 
you help the church to give them these things. 

This church offers you instruction in the 
ways of God. His word will be read to you, 
and wise and safe expositions will be offered 
you. No hard and fast systems of doctrine 
will be given you but you will be encouraged 
to seek and to find for yourself what is God’s 
message for your own individual life. You 
will hear frank testimony of the way God 
deals with others and you will be helped to 
make your own contribution to the ever- 
expanding truth of God and of man and of 
the way of life. 

This church offers you a chance to look 
into your own soul—a chance to see whether 
you are harboring unhealthy thoughts and 
eyil desires. If you are, it will give you 
strength to pluck these things out of the 
garden of your life, that the beneficent 
motives and impulses planted there by an 
all-wise Father may come to full fruition. 

This church offers you an opportunity to 
know what this community needs, and why. 
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ing upon the sloping deck of the sinking 
Titanic: “Why fear death? It is life’s most 
wonderful adventure.” 

Religion, when interpreted thus in terms 
of the thrilling search for truth, becomes 
effective. Instead of fearing and fretting 
because of new light anywhere in life, we 
welcome it as an extension of the field of 
truth, as would an explorer welcome word 
of an undiscovered continent. Religious lead- 
ership finds a greater joy in a bigger job. 
It is much more wonderful to find out some- 
thing than to defend something; and a new 
buoyant spirit of enthusiasm, optimism and 
faith is the result. 

Furthermore, this is the strategic method 
for religion. The greatest defense is a 
counter-offensive. This is true all the way 
from checkers to warfare. Scolding, oppos- 
ing, and attacking do not get us anywhere. 
We must recognize the new factors in Civil- 
ization that bring problems, then capture 
them for religion as further citadels in the 
thrilling search for truth. 

Religion so conceived and so interpreted 
will do no violence to, but rather help to ex- 
press, the message of Jesus. We are Still 
pioneers in the comprehension of his charac- 
ter, and are only on the threshold of the 
power of his truth. Such a conception of 
religion will put a new spirit into our Chris- 
tian churches and into Christian leadership. 
It will make religion compelling and ade- 
quate for this present age. Rightly under- 
stood and properly presented, it is the most 
thrilling thing in life. 


The Church and Its Community 
IV. What This Church Offers You 


Many appeals will be made to you, and you 
do not always know which are the most 
needed. This church seeks to know the work 
of all beneficent organizations and to advise 
you which need your help and how you can 
best give it. This church wants to be the 
center of good feeling and friendly action in 
this community. It needs you to help. You 
can bring knowledge of need; you can be the 
messenger of hope and good cheer in its 
name. You can be its representative in your 
neighborhood and aid it in its work of 
strengthening the bodies of men, enlightening 


their minds and warming their hearts. This 
is the kind of work you long to do. This 


church will help you do it and to do it in the 
best way. 

This church offers you an opportunity to 
share in the great work of Christianizing the 
world. This church belongs to a_ great 
brotherhood of churches. This brotherhood 
has great boards and societies which work 
in its name in all the dark places of the 
world. There are thousands of men and 
women working in lands far away and near 
at home whose support depends upon this 
church and others like it. They are doing 
the kind of work you would like to do if you 
were in their places. You have an oppor- 
tunity to help support these missions and 
thus carry your influence and good will to 
all the world. Surely you cannot turn away 
from these opportunities ! 
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Conserving the Faith of College Students 
How the Church and the College Can Help 
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OLLEGH students, I am assuming as an 
initial proposition, have a faith to con- 
serve and foster. So long as the Church 
holds the mandate “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel,” just so long will the 
Church militant be aggressively concerned in 
the spiritual welfare of all peoples, students 
included. Naturally, the college must show 
some interest in these activities also. 

Recently, representatives of churches and 
colleges in the Connecticut Valley met in 
Amherst* and in a spirit of mutual co- 
operation discussed this problem of cultivat- 
ing the spiritual lives of our young people. 
Both Church and college are interested, and 
should be. Both Church and college are bul- 
warks of our civilization, and it would be 
sad indeed if we found these two institutions, 
whose chief aim is the uplift of humanity, 
bitterly opposed to each other’s program. 

Is it really true, as the Church says, that 
many teachers in our colleges and universi- 
ties are undermining the faiths of the stu- 
dents? Is it really true, as the college says, 
that many of their students come to college 
with medieval faiths and beliefs which should 
be put into the discard? Or is there a middle 
ground where misunderstandings have arisen 
and where the need is a program to a better 
appreciation on the other’s point of view? 

What do we mean by the faith of college 
students? Certainly not a faith in Santa 
Claus; nor are we interested in anthropo- 
morphic conceptions that have arisen in cer- 
tain man-made theologies. I believe that I 
will not be misunderstood when I say that 
what we want to conserve in our students 
is a faith in the reality of spiritual values. 
The term “spiritual values” is not a vague 
conception. The paint and canvas composing 
the Sistine Madonna do not weigh as much 
as the material in some other pictures, but 
the spiritual values caught by the artist 
make it what it is, one of the most valuable 
pictures in the world. There is nothing vague 
about that. Similarly, Whittier caught a 
glimpse of spiritual values as he penned 
those lines: 

Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings: 

I know that God is good! 


RESTATEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM 

To restate our question once more, we may 
begin by saying that all trouble, whether in 
the home, in public institutions, or in the 
State, is, as a rule, a matter of misunder- 
standing. This, I believe, is the cause for 
our raising the questions which we do raise. 
I have seen many students come to college, 


*Under the efficient leadership of its chair- 
man, Rev. John Hawley of First Church, 
Amherst, Mass., the committee on.the rela- 
tion between churches and the colleges, called 
a conference of teachers and preachers of the 
churches and colleges near Amherst. This 
meeting was held in First Church, Amherst, 
December 3, and the committee organizing 
the conference was appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts State Conference of Congregational 
Churches. 


buoyed by an idealism that promised much, 
and yet go out cynical of life and of those 
finer things of life which consensus of 
opinion would hold as being worth while. 
Yo me such a condition is a calamity, for 
a cynic is hopeless. Who is to blame for 
such a collapse? Is not this question the 
heart of the problem we face? 

I have tried to find a governing principle 
back of this whole situation, and what I 
have to say finds its basis in the principle 
of adaptation. “In biology, according to the 
doctrine of evolution, adaptation plays a 
prominent part as the process by which an 
organism or species of organisms becomes 
modified to suit the conditions of its life. 
Every change in a living organism involves 
adaptation; for in all cases life consists in 
a continuous adjustment of internal to ex- 
ternal relations. Every living organism re- 
acts to its environment; if the reaction is 
unfavorable, disability leading to ultimate 
extinction is the result. If the reaction 
is favorable, its results are called an 
adaptation.” 

Society has set up certain definite codes. 
If an individual runs too far afield from 
these standards he is either crazy or a genius, 
and we forgive him. Is it not this adjust- 
ment to life during college days that gives 
ground for discussion? Can the student so 
adjust himself to his physical, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious environment that the 
reaction is favorable and adaptation is the 
result? Can the Church and college find 
themselves co-operating in a common pro- 
gram toward the one specific end of turning 
out men and women who will take their 
place in the world’s. work as constructive 
leaders for a better society? 


HELPING STUDENTS ADJUST THEMSELVES TO 
COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 

We meet college students for the first time 
in their freshman year. As I cannot dis- 
sociate the physical, social, intellectual and 
religious environments, I should say that the 
first thing a freshman ought to present on 
entering college is a certificate from a repu- 
table physician, testifying that he or she has 
a clean bill of health. How often students 
go to college and in a few weeks drop out 
on account of impaired eyes, diseased tonsils, 
etc. They become discouraged and the 
process of adjustment is wrecked at the out- 
set, on account of a cause which could have 
been forestalled by a little care and foresight. 
This guarding of the health of the future 
students is the function of the college. 

The Church could co-operate in this matter 
if the pastors would see to it each fall that 
the young people planning for college in their 
parish were called together and a friendly 
talk given them concerning college life, and 
what it means. A friendly physician might 
be found who could do this better than the 
pastor. It will be many years yet before 
all colleges will demand a health certificate 
as part of the entrance requirements, For- 
tunately most colleges now have their depart- 


ments of physical education so developed that 
students are fairly well looked after physi- 
cally, once they are matriculated. There is a 
real need, however, to reach back to the 
summer preceding the fréshman year in col- 
lege and insist on a physical examination. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCES 

Many of our students, as they enter col- 
lege, come from communities where they 
have been leaders—the big toad in a little 
puddle. In college they find themselves 
pitted against excellent leaders from other 
communities. The adjustment to *the réle 
of playing second-fiddle is too much for them. 
In order to get themselves in the spotlight 
they turn to almost any means, even to 
suicide, in order to get public attention. 

The college should have a trained psychi- 
atrist on its staff to help these individuals 
over these adjustment periods. How many 
young people might have been saved, could 
they have had trained counsel and advice at 
these critical periods! Not only are there 
these cases which need the care of a speci- 
alist in psychiatry, but also there are thou- 
sands of students, each year, who are just 
on the borderline of being cases who never 
come to the attention of those looking after 
their welfare. The need of a mental hy- 
gienist fS just as great, if not greater, than 
the physical hygienist. I would say that 
he was even more vital to the religious life 
of the student. 

What is religion going to mean to the stu- 
dent whose every move in college is a mal- 
adjustment? The possibility of such a mem- 
ber of a college staff being a father-confessor 
to the whole student body seems very worthy 
of consideration. The amazing thing in col- 
lege life is the number of men and women 
who want to confide in someone whom they 
can trust. There are very few college stu- 
dents who at some time or another do not 
want this privilege. I have known pastors in 
some college communities who haye been able 
to minister in a very unusual manner as 
confidant of college students. Of course 
they would not be able to deal scientifically 
with psychiatric cases, but they could assist 
very materially in many cases. A few col- 
leges like Dartmouth, Yale, Middlebury, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and Smith have the sery- 
ice of a skilled psychiatrist and find it 
exceedingly valuable. 


SocraL Lire 

The social life of the college is far too 
complex for me to discuss it intelligently 
here. One also gets on dangerous grounds 
in proposing any program. I do know, how-~ 
ever, that members of the faculty who can 
show a friendly heart and a hospitable home 
will always find a hearty response from the 
students. One of the richest compensations 
which can come to a teacher is the fine 
fellowship that comes in the after-years from 
close friendships made between teachers and 
students in college. If the teacher’s home 
is thus open to students, there is given the 
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finest opportunity for the wife to share in 
the work which is mutually advantageous. 

There is no need to dwell on the close re- 
Jation that exists between the social life of 
college students and their religious activities. 
A very few colleges have on their instruc- 
‘tional staff members whose chief duty is to 
oversee the recreational life of the students. 
In Oberlin College, for instance, the recrea- 
tion hall is open from seven to eight each 
evening, with the recreational director in 
charge, where dancing, singing, conversation, 
and other pastimes help to bring the best 
social advantages to those who desire to 
share in it. 

The criticism I would make of the col- 
leges at present is that they are not taking 
a large enough interest in all of these mat- 
ters. The argument against such participa- 
tion on the part of the college is that it 
smacks too much of paternalism. I have not 
noticed any great objection to being quite 
paternal regarding what a student should 
take in college and with what grade he 
should do it. Far too little initiative is being 
taken by our faculties in guiding our social 
life. The occasional social hours offered by 
-the churches to the students in college towns 
are very much worth while. This service 
should be heartily encouraged. 


THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF COLLEGE LIFE 


The distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane, spiritual and physical, have largely 
‘passed, because they have been seen to over- 
lap so much. I think, however, that I will 
not be misunderstood when I speak of Chris- 
tian Association work, church, chapel, special 
talks and lectures, discussion groups, and 
conferences as being specifically religious. 

How may these be utilized to greater ad- 
vantage? The great need in developing these 
student activities is for leaders, men and 
women, in whom the students have confi- 
dence—not only student leaders, but also 
members of the faculty who are “standing 
by” to encourage in a quiet but effective way 
those policies which are for the best. 

As a student once remarked to me, “What 
do we care, since the faculty have no in- 
terest or respect for the finer things of life?’, 
meaning in this case religious things, These 
student and faculty leaders will be the 
leaven which shall leaven the whole lump. 
This influence must be contagious. Religion 
can least of all be forced on college students. 

I would like to think of students as being 
regular members of the community in which 
they find themselves going to college. 
Whether they go to a college church or the 
village church they will participate as it is 
hoped they will do after they leave college. 
They will function as a member of the church 
because they see in it the opportunity for 
service to others. We must get away from 
this idea that we go to church and take part 
because of what we get out of it. We get 
out of it just what we put into it. The 
church has catered too much to the idea of 
itself as an entertainer by demanding finer 
music, better preachers, and softer pews. The 
church must start a new program emphasiz- 
ing service. 

Too many of our students are unchurched 
during their college days. When they settle 
down for their life work and have their 
families, they realize that for the sake of 
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their children the church can mean some- 
thing. They come back to the church once 
more; but why did they ever leave it? 

If there is no regular college church, and 
the students go to the village church, if they 
go at all, the village church has an unusual 
burden thrust upon it. There should be 
some sort of co-operation under such cir- 
cumstances between the college and the 
church. The college might well help out, 
subsidize if you will, the religious services 
of the various churches of the town. I would 
suggest that the college furnish every week 
one outstanding speaker who would fill the 
pulpit of the church where he could best 
speak. I would like to see a noted Catholic 
leader or a Jewish rabbi among this group. 
In addition the greatest help the college 
could give would be an attitude of sympathy, 
a spirit of co-operation, for the work of the 
various churches of the town or city where 
the college is located. Then let the church 
put into active commission its policy of say- 
ing that what it stands for is a place where 
men and women can do something for so- 
ciety, and I believe great results will come. 
The youth of today is just as altruistic as 
ever, even more so, for they are more intelli- 
gent than preceding generations and the ap- 
peal for a life of “doing good to others” can 
be made greater than ever. 


INTELLECTUAL CONFLICTS 


A student comes from a home where 
reverence for God and fellow men has been 
fundamental for him since early childhood. 
About the first class he enters he hears some 
teacher say, ‘These old ideas about God, the 
value of the Church, and Christianity are all 
bunk.” Immediately the underpining of that 
student’s belief and faith are knocked from 
beneath him or set wobbling, and nothing of 
a constructive character is furnished to take 
its place. 

The “shock method” of teaching, from my 
point of view, has no place in the college. 
It is just another phase of that old rule of 
force which we heard so much about a few 
years ago. It is no lovelier in academic garb 
than when accompanied by Prussian sabers. 
Hvery faculty has a few intellectual “smart 
alecks’ who like to set up their student ten- 
pins and knock them down. ‘There is no 
depth of scholarship there to recognize that 
there may be two points of view. The endur- 
ing processes of life have come about by 
evolution. 

If a teacher has new ideas to promulgate, 
why antagonize at the very start? Why not 
prepare the way by progressively leading 
from one point of view to the other and al- 
lowing the student to decide for himself? 
This picture I have drawn seems to me the 
most pathetic of alk, and, also, altogether 
too often true. Sympathy, friendship, and 
broad-mindedness are not incompatible with 
the highest type of scholarship. 

I believe there is a very widespread belief 
that science teachers are more guilty than 
others in this overthrow of foundations of 
belief. Our church and secular papers have 
been filled with articles bearing on the con- 
flict of science and religion until one is 
nauseated. There is a _ conflict between 
science and certain theologies, and in the 
minds of many this means that science and 
religion are at outs. I believe we can rest 
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our case so far as conflicts are concerned by 
Saying that truth in one field can never 
conflict with truth in another and that we 
desire truth above all things. 

I do wish, however, to come to grips with 
the idea that scientists are lacking in an ap- 
preciation of spiritual values. It has hap- 
pened not once but often that what scientific 
men have discovered has appeared at vari- 
ance with the tenets of the Church. Coper- 
nicus believed the sun was the center of our 
universe and that the earth revolved about it. 
The story of Joshua and the sun indicated 
that the old Ptolemaic system was the proper 
concept. Hence from the Church’s point of 
view Copernicus was a heretic, an infidel, an 
unbeliever, a seducer of youth, and deserved 
every other epithet which could be hurled at 
him, We are now living in an age when 
everyone with intelligence will acknowledge 
the truth of the discovery of Copernicus. 
Likewise, Darwin proposed the theory of the 
evolution of life here on this earth, and we 
are now Seeing in various parts of this sup- 
posedly civilized country of ours the process 
whereby this theory percolates into the 
daily thought of our times. 


YOUTH AND THE Spirit or SCIENCE 


Think of these lovers of truth being called 
infidels and deceivers of youth! As a matter 
of fact, scientists are peculiarly men of great 
faith. It may not always express itself as 
you or I would do, but men of faith they 
are. Let me illustrate. No one has ever seen 
a molecule, an atom, or an electron as such. 
Nor will he, with our present physical equip- 
ment. Yet I suppose there is no more firmly 
entrenched belief among scientists than this 
one concerning the reality of molecules, 
atoms, and electrons. The chemist or physi- 
cist who did not believe in them would not 
get very far along in his subject. Faith is 
“the assurance of things not seen.’ This 
belief in the reality of the unseen is the very 
heart of science. To the degree that sci- 
entists have believed that all matter is built 
of molecules, atoms, and electrons, to just 
that extent has scientific knowledge pro- 
gressed and increased the happiness and 
richness of our lives. What an easy step it 
becomes, then, to a belief in a Power which 
is unseen but purposive in our universe! It 
is more than a working hypothesis; it is the 
dynamics of our best civilizations. Faith 
has its moral and spiritual values expressed 
in a very practical way in science and 
demonstrates clearly the approach to a better 
appreciation of moral and spiritual values in 
the realm of religion. 

There is a twofold reason for thus present- 
ing and describing scientific procedure. First, 
I wanted to combat the idea that true sci- 
entists were infidels; and, secondly, I wish 
to’ point out, what I most sincerely believe, 
that if college students were brought into 
contact with the spirit and method of science 
earlier in their schooling, and more thor- 
oughly taught it during their college days, 
we would not hear so much about students 
having their faiths undermined, for, to quote 
from a credo signed by fifteen eminent sci- 
entists: “The purpose of science is to de- 
velop, without prejudice or preconception of 
any kind, a knowledge of the facts, the laws, 
and processes of nature. The even more 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Dramatic Scenes in American Churches 
III. Patrick Henry’s Great Speech in St. John’s Church, Richmond, Va. 


“6 LOQUENCH,” said an ancient orator, 

E “must exist in the man, in the subject, 
and in the occasion.” Well does Patrick 
Henry fulfill these tests on March 23, 1775. 
Not yet forty years of age, his fame is new, 
his popularity great; but his gifts of expres- 
sion have already been matured by experi- 


Parrick HENRY 
This picture is from the portrait 
by Sully 


ence, and his quick and exuberant emotions 
have been brought under complete control. 

His personality commands respect. Not 
without reason did Byron write of him as 
“the forest-born Demosthenes.” An “orator 
of nature,” he had fought his way up from 
obscurity. At twenty-nine he had become a 
continental celebrity by his speech upon the 
Stamp Act. Through the following ten years 
he had grown steadily in influence and 
power. A year before the Declaration he 
was spoken of as “the prophet of independ- 
ence’; expediency restrained him from its 
open advocacy, but the fires in his heart were 
kept aflame by the tidings that every day 
came to Virginia from Boston. 


THE SETTING FOR THE SPEECH 

As he rises, this day, in the third pew on 
the north side of St. John’s Church on Rich- 
mond Hill, he stands, even with stooping 
shoulders, nearly six feet in height. His 
forehead is beetled, his face oval, his eyes 
brilliant, his frame spare. As he proceeds, 
warming to his theme, he straightens his 
figure until at the summit of his passion he 
stands well over six feet, and his fervor so 
holds his hearers that few notice how his 
wig has been twisted awry. 

His subject is that struggle with a tyrant 
king which engrosses the thoughts of men 
in all the Colonies. The Second Revolu- 
tionary Convention had assembled four days 
before. Representing the freeholders of Han- 
over, he had to Richmond one of 
the one hundred and twenty delegates. The 
thought of the possibility of war was in the 
minds of all. On Thursday, the twenty-third, 
Patrick Henry offered certain resolutions, the 
last of which—that Virginia immediately be 


come as 
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put into a posture of defense—pointed di- 
rectly toward war. Until that day no Ameri- 
can public body and no American orator had 
openly spoken of war with Great Britain 
“In any more decisive way than as a thing 
highly probable, but not inevitable.’ Now 
the delegate from Hanover steps forward 
one full stride, crying from the housetops 
where others had hesitated to whisper. 

The surroundings also are impressive. In 
the pulpit sits Peyton Randolph, president of 
the convention. In the pews are Washington 
and Jefferson and others of lesser eminence, 
among them Muhlenberg, the Valley preacher, 
whose dramatic farewell to his church made 
the subject of the first of these sketches. The 
church itself is not beautiful, save for loca- 
tion, overlooking the town upon the west, and 
upon the south the shining rapids of the 
James River. The gallery, the aisles, and 
the doorway are filled with tense hearers; 
the churchyard, historic now with monu- 
ments and graves, gives standing room for 
those peering over the window sills. 


THE SPEECH WITH THE CLARION CALL 

Richard Henry Lee seconds the resolutions. 
Soon Patrick Henry rises to speak. He has 
meditated long upon the views he is about to 
express. More quickly than usual he spreads 
his wings to all their splendid width and is 
away in full flight. Once his native fires 
are burning at white heat and “the right 
thoughts, the right words, the right gestures, 
come of themselves—all in harmony, all in 
obedience to his will, which now is the 
absolute master of theme, voice, manner, and 
audience.” 

The exordium, quietly uttered, is not so 
familiar as the rest of the famous address. 
“No man, Mr. President, thinks more highly 
than do I of the patriotism, as well as the 
abilities, of the very honorable gentlemen 
who haye just addressed this house.” And 
so for a few sentences, with mention of 
“duty to God” and “loyalty to heaven.” 

A moment more and passages familiar to 
the ears of all American schoolboys, and to 
the memories of their fathers, begin to ap- 
pear. “Mr. President, it is natural for man 
to indulge in the illusions of hope. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are 


guided. ... Are fleets and armies necessary 
to a work of love and reconciliation? 


If we wish to be free; if we wish to preserve 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for 
which we have been so long contending; if 
we mean not basely fo abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long en- 
gaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object of 
our contest shall be obtained—we must fight! 
I repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal 
to arms, and to the God of Hosts, is all that 
is left us! ... Three millions of people, 
armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in 
such a cause as that which we possess, are 
invincible to any force which our enemy can 
send against us. Besides, sir, we shall not 
fight our battles alone. There is a just God 
who presides over the destinies of nations, 


and who will raise up friends to fight our 
battles for us.... Our chains are forged. 
Their clanking may be heard on the plains 
of Boston. ... The war is inevitable. And 
let it come! ... The next gale that sweeps 
from the north will bring to our ears the clash 
of resounding arms! Our brethren are al- 
ready in the field. ... I know not what course 
others may take’”—and the speaker bows in 
an attitude of humiliation, his hands crossed 
as though in chains—‘but as for me’—and 
his body lifts to tiptoe height—‘‘give me 
liberty”—and his voice rings in triumph, his 
face is radiant, his arms are swung wide as 
though breaking their fetters—“or give me 
death !”-~and one hand falls to his side, 
while the other, clenched, seems to aim a 
dagger at his heart. It is in this posture 
that he appears in the Crawford statue in 
the city of Richmond. 

Considered in terms of modern taste, the 
speech may seem grandiloquent, rhetorical; 
but its eloquence none who heard it dreamed 
of doubting, and its power warms the blood 
after the lapse of nearly a century and a 
half. A hearer, perched in the east window 
of old St. John’s that day, leaped to the 
ground as the speaker finished, crying, “At 
this spot let me be buried!” And thirty-five 
years afterward “his comrades of the Revolu- 
tion cut the turf beneath that east window, 
and there buried him.” MHenry’s passionate 
appeal determined the judgment of the con- 


Sr. JoHn’s CHURCH 
In this historic church Patrick Henry 
made his stirring speech which he brought 
to a climax with the cry, “Give me lib- 


erty, or give me death!” Note the bury- 
ing ground in the foreground. It is also 
a happy coincidence that this picture, 
from a photograph by Cook of Richmond, 
Va., links the World War and the Revo- 
lutionary War by the service flag, with a 
star for each man in the service of his 


country, which flies from the flagpole 
above the door. 
vention. The resolutions were adopted, a 


committee of twelve was appointed, with the 
orator as chairman and Jefferson and Wash- 
ington as members. 

All the speeches of Patrick Henry that 
historians have accepted as authentic breathe 
the spirit of patriotism and devotion; they 
are full of appeals to a God of righteousness 
and of consecration to a cause that is just, 
They suggest the affinity, the historical kin- 
ship, of patriotism and religion, Indeed, all 
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he qualities of genuine patriotism have their 
ounterparts in religion. The nation is a 
ind of super-person, glorious in ideals, 
vorthy of all sacrifices. Readiness to give 
yf money and strength and life to the nation 
1as its only parallel in the fervor of the 
‘aint and the martyr. 


PATRIOTISM AND RELIGION UNITED IN 
COLONIAL LIFE 


What the symbol of the faith is to the 
vorshiper, the flag of the nation is to the 
yatriot; and both are rooted in a past that 
§ precious, and both look forward to a fu- 
ure that is glorious. The inner life of a 
yeople is expressed in the social relationships 
with fellow men that give them unity and 
morale, and in that personal relationship 
with God which gives the national soul its 
quality. God is a Father; the nation always 
is a fatherland, a homeland. Writers of fame 
have argued that “democracy in America 
was the child of religious liberty.’ <A for- 
eign scholar has shown the influence of the 
independent movement in the Colonial 
churches of America upon the ideas of the 
development of the rights of man, and has 
traced back the successive “declarations of 
che rights of men and citizens’ which ap- 
seared in the latter half of the eighteenth 
eentury in the religious organizations and 
institutions of New England. 

Nowhere and at no time has the reciprocal 
affinity between patriotism and religion had 
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finer or more complete illustration than in 
America in the years of her Colonial history, 
the early crisis of the struggle for independ- 
ence, and the later crisis of the war between 
the states. 

The leaders of the Colonies always based 
their arguments upon the righteousness of 
their cause and the justice of God. The 
framers of the Constitution without excep- 
tion are thought to have been believers in 
God and in future rewards and punishments 
—from Washington, who presided, to the 
least orthodox of them all, Benjamin 
Franklin; and all gratefully acknowledged 
the guidance of Providence in bringing them 
safely through the long war for independence. 

Franklin, influenced though he was by the 
deism and infidelity of England and France, 
retained a reverent regard for the faith of 
his Puritan ancestors, and in an eloquent 
address proposed the employment of a chap- 
lain for the convention, “one who should in- 
voke the wisdom and blessing of God upon 
the responsible work of forming the laws for 
a new nation.” 

The relation of religion to patriotism was 
understood by the “Father of his country,” 
and in his /arewell Address he said: ‘“What- 
ever may be conceded from the influence of 
refined education on minds of a peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both do 
teach that, of the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are its indispensable supports.” 
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The president of one of America’s greatest 
universities, all his life a student of the 
problems of philosophy, in an essay on 
Agnosticism, has said that without Lincoln’s 
faith in God the Union could not have been 
saved. 

When the World War came, Americans. 
were swift to declare their belief in the su- 
premacy of the ideals of righteousness. The 
people of the United States read the stories 
of the violation of Belgium as though the 
crime belonged to the life of another planet. 
They had assumed such a horror to be im- 
possible in the stage of progress to which the 
race had attained. And the history of the 
four years of carnage has shown Americans 
anew the service that religion may render 
to patriotism. Religious freedom was the 
mother of American democracy. 

The Church always has sought to voice 
the ideals of the nation, their importance and 
their function, and in times of national stress 
men have found rest for their souls and 
strength for their arms in the teachings of 
religion. After these years of conflict be- 
tween the democracies and the autocracies 
of the world, in the midst of a dawn that still 
is thick with clouds, Americans see, as never 
before, that patriotism is a handmaid of 
righteousness and peace only when it is an 
expression of loyalty to a nation whose ruling 
ideas and ideals, through the sanctions of 
religion, tend to the creation of a better 
national and international society. 


Modern American Prophets 
IV. Pratt of Williams—Comprehensive Critic 


Author 


“A RE you ever tempted to think of re- 

ligion as a specialized interest? Does it 
sometimes seem shut up in its own limited 
field, set apart from many of the normal 
concerns of life? Surprising as it must ap- 
pear to the truly devout person, it is never- 
theless a fact that a growing number in our 
own day think of religion in just this way. 
Instead of classing it with magic and primi- 
tive superstition, as some of the older an- 
thropologists used to do, the modern vogue 
is to label it with a psychological term which 
connotes the ill-defined and the unusual. It 
is an “escape mechanism,” a “defense- 
reaction,” or a “wish-phantasy.” Hven the 
influence of William James, some have felt, 
has been to associate it with hypnotism, 
hysteria, second-sight, psychical research, 
and disreputability in general. At Harvard 
the course in the psychology of religion 
comes under the heading “Abnormal Psy- 
chology.” To take it means to make a 
weekly trip to the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital! 


PROFESSOR PRATT’S BOOKS 

In the midst of this perverseness it is good 
to find a writer who makes two important 
points for the student of religion today. A 
person who reads the works of Prof. James 
Bissett Pratt of Williams College cannot help 
reaching the conclusion, first, that religion 
is @ sane, healthy, and normal interest; and 
second, that a thorough understanding of tt 
would earry one far into the fields of psy- 
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of “Religion in the Philosophy of William James” 


chology, history, and philosophy. For real 
scientific knowledge of religion we should not 
shut it off in a compartment of its own, but 
should relate it to all normal human ex- 
perience. Of the three fields mentioned 
above, Professor Pratt’s main interest has 
been in the psychological, if one may judge 
from the fact that his first book was on The 
Psychology of Religious Experience. His 
latest published work is on “Religion and the 
Mind” in the series of addresses given at 
Harvard by several different men of learning 
and recently published as Religion and 
Modern Life; while his best known, and pos- 
Sibly his ablest, work is The Religious Con- 
sciousness, a book primarily psychological in 
scope. : 

He has also written on philosophy. What 
Is Pragmatism? is a critique of the pragmatic 
movement, including an analysis of the re- 
lations of pragmatism and religion. Matter 
and Spirit is a study of the mind-body prob- 
lem. “Critical Realism and the Possibility 
of Knowledge,” in Hssays in Critical Realism, 
edited by Durant Drake, is an attempt to 
solve a question of epistemology. Finally, 
the history of religions has also claimed his 
attention. India and Its Faiths is a Sympa- 
thetic account of Oriental beliefs. It is also 
rumored that, since his recent trip to China, 
Japan, and Siam, he has been busy with a 
work on Buddhism. <A large order for a 
busy teacher! But this versatility seems not 
to have resulted in diffuseness. I have been 


interested to find that The Religious Con- 
sciousness is used in a number of colleges, 
that Matter and Spirit is highly spoken of 
in seminaries and graduate schools, and that 
all the missionaries in India whom I asked 
about India and Its Faiths were enthusiastic 
about that book. 


His View or RELIGION 

The Religious Consciousness is unusual 
among modern books on psychological sub- 
jects both in the serenity of its style and the 
sanity of its content. With Freudians, ‘“con- 
figurationists,” and behaviorists all pulling 
in different directions, psychology today is in 
a chaotic condition. And psychologists of 
religion have been wont to ride hobbies. 
Starbuck, pioneer in the field, came near to 
identifying religion with a violent type of 
conversion experience. James’s great book 
was nicknamed Wild Religions I Have 
Known. Ames and others of the Chicago 
group have allowed religion to become dis- 
sipated into “group values.” 'Thouless is @ 
Freudian, Leuba an agnostic if not an atheist, 
and even such an able writer as Coe has 
been regarded by many as unduly socializing 
religion. But Pratt does not go in for fads. 
The view of religion as a social phenomenon 
is timely, he says, but it must not be over- 
done. The lonely Indian on the mountaintop 
“apprehending the Infinite’ is a myth, we 
now know. It is true that religion arose in 
group ceremonies and tribal ritual. But we 


should not forget the great individualistic 
prophets nor the great founders—Mohammed, 
Gautama, Jesus. Nor should we forget the 
individualistic religion of the man next door 
to us. Similarly, the modern insistence that 
action came before thought and ceremony 
before creed is good in its way. But in the 
crowd performing the ritual are individual 
men with individual attitudes, developing 
intellectual beliefs and reasoned opinions 
regarding the Determiner of Destiny. 

“Religion is the serious and social attitude 
of individuals or communities toward the 
power or powers which they conceive as hay- 
ing ultimate control over their destiny or 
destinies.” It is related to all our knowing, 
feeling, or willing processes. It may be (1) 
traditional, in which case it is likely to be 
devout, but is also likely to interfere with 
freedom of thought; or (2) rational, in 
which case it combats institutionalism and 
promotes progress, but tends to become one- 
sided; or (8) mystical—i.e., warm and real, 
but in danger of becoming neurotic; or (4) 
practical, in which case it is most apt to 
maintain an even balance. 


INSTINCTIVE BASIS FOR RELIGION ; MODIFIED BY 
SocraL CoNnTACTS 

Is there a “religious instinct”? No, the 
psychologist cannot find in man a specific 
tendency to react to a _ specific religious 
stimulus. But while the phrase is inac- 
curate it stands for a real idea. There is 
no “religious instinct,’ but there is an in- 
stinctive basis for the religious life, a re- 
ligious tendency or sentiment which de- 
termines the form of a man’s religion, while 
its content is largely the contribution of so- 
ciety. Deaf mutes, cut off from ordinary 
human intercourse, haye formulated crude 
conceptions of Deity. But the normal per- 
son depends on his fellows for his religious 
ideas. “The Christian theologian and the 
Siberian shaman have different religions not 
because of different individual endowments, 
but because of different social surroundings.” 
Especially on the conservative side is social 
sanction effective. Rites and usages are less 
easy to change than are ideas which are 
subject to rational discussion. The religious 
group clings to tradition. The inspired in- 
dividual, the religious genius, is a radical 
and innovator. 

Recent psychologists of religion, following 
Myers and James, have had much to say of 
the “subconsciousness.” But let us not ex- 
aggerate its importance, says Pratt. Sub- 
conscious activity influences all life, not re- 
ligion alone. In so far as we mean by it the 
“fringe” of consciousness or the ‘“back- 
ground” of the mind, we do well to refer to 


it. Much depends on our intuitions of the 
Beyond, on intimations that come to us 
through other than exclusively rational 
channels. But we must be careful not to 


glorify the abnormal and irrational at the 
expense of the mind’s critical activity. The 
greatest religious leaders have always re- 
flected on and tested their intuitions, and 
their mental life has been notable for its 
sanity. 

RELIGION IN CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 

Religion begins in childhood. Not that 
heaven lies about us in our infancy. It is 
more true that the animal kingdom lies about 
us then, needing to be sloughed off as we 
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take up the responsibilities of manhood. But 
it is at the same time a fact that in religion 
the child is the father of the man and the 
mental set attained in childhood will de- 
termine the attitude of the adult. Of course 
the child gains much from direct teaching, 
but indirect influence accounts for more. 
When he sees his parents making outward 
expression of their inner religious feeling he 
tends to imitate their actions, and by a 
well-known psychological law the outward 
action itself helps to induce the inner ex- 
perience. The best thing we can do for our 
children is to let them see the outward 
manifestation as a preparation for the direct 
inculcation of ideas. As Carlyle has put it, 
“Such things, especially in infancy, reach 
inwards to the very core of your being.” 

In the study of adolescent life Pratt thinks 
that too much stress has been laid on the 
need for a conversion experience. Theolo- 
gians, going back to Luther and Augustine 
and Paul, have talked about a sense of sin 
and the saving grace of God, while psycholo- 
gists, from Starbuck on, have been inter- 
ested in the “emotional” as contrasted with 
what Pratt calls the ‘moral’ type of con- 
version. We should talk less about man’s 
worthlessness and need for surrender, and 
more about an energetic effort to realize the 
new ideal. The old loves must be given up, 
true enough, but it must be by a vigorous 
pursuit of the new. Further, too much has 
been made both of the part played by the sub- 
consciousness and of the sudden and dra- 
matic quality of the experience. It is not 
any deep-lying, cavernous subconscious re- 
gion that is at work, but merely the natural 
change in nervous and muscular processes, 
which produces a change in the growing 
youth’s standard of values. As a child 
Dixie may have been your favorite tune, 
and a Beethoven symphony an unutterable 
bore. Today, hearing the symphony is one 
of life’s exquisite pleasures. But the change 
came through “nothing mysterious and Freu- 
dian.” It is simply a development of taste 
in religious as in other matters—a most mo- 
mentous but entirely natural evolution. 


RELIGION AS A RELATION TO A TRAN- 
SCENDENT BEING 

Another important idea in The Religious 
Consciousness is especially worthy of note 
because it fits in so naturally with an im- 
portant religious tendency of our day. Among 
writers so different from one another as 
Rudolph Otto, Rufus Jones, Arthur Clutton- 
Brock, Willard Sperry, William Ernest 
Hocking, Albert Parker Fitch, and G, A. 
Jobnston Ross one can still find unanimity 
on the point that religion is essentially a 
relation to .a Being that transcends the 
earthly and human, and that the attempt to 
describe it in terms drawn from ordinary hu- 
man experience, or to apply to its Object, the 
ineffable Deity itself, the usual categories of 
human thought, is doomed to failure in ad- 
vance. Pratt makes the same point and 
right here shows most clearly the difference 
between his method and that of many other 
psychologists. Psychology is a descriptive 
science, observing what goes on in mental 
life and classifying the processes it discovers 
under general heads. When he deals with 
religion the psychologist is always beset by 
the temptation to treat his description as a 
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complete explanation of experience and 
thereby to discredit the claim of the re 
ligious man that the significance of the re- 
ligious life belongs to a realm entirely 
separate from that of scientific generaliza- 
tion. Pratt never yields to this temptation. 
Science is one thing and religion another. 
Describing what goes on in the brain is one 
matter, and evaluating the meaning of what 
goes on is another. Psychology can throw 
light on the subjective side of religion. It 
cannot answer religion’s final questions. It 
may even be asked whether religion itself, 
in much of its observance, does not lose sight 
of the ultimate mystery with which it has 
set itself to deal. : 


WORSHIP 


The chapter on “Objective and Subjective 
Worship” opens up the whole question of 
the difference between religious and all 
secular experience. Protestant worghip is 
frequently “subjective,” aiming to produce 
an effect on the worshiper, with hortatory 
sermons, pleasing flowers, soothing or stir- 
ring music, prayers which may be “the most 
eloquent ever addressed to a Boston audi- 
ence.” “Objective” worship is illustrated by 
the state cult performed by Emperor or 
President in China, or the puja of the priest 
in a Hindu temple with no other worshipers 
present, or by the Roman Catholic interest 
in the sanctity of altar, wafer, and robes, the 
drama of the Mass, the use of incense and 
candles, the posture of the priest with his 
back to the congregation, the allocation of 
the nave of the cathedral to the worshipers 
and the choir to God. 

For the Catholic the service is carried on 
to the glory of God and the effect on man 
is sought only indirectly. Pratt does not 
claim that the Catholic form is better than 
the Protestant, but he maintains that Prot- 
estants may well cultivate the Catholic sense 
of the real objective presence of a transcend- 
ent Deity, the feeling that in the Mass some- 
thing is really being done. Worship should 
express man’s awe and gratitude in the 
presence of the mysterious cosmic. forces 
which surround him; it should bring the feel- 
ing one has at a funeral when “the curtain 
for a moment, is partly drawn and we get 
a glimpse of the cosmic process.” When we 
lose it, we lose the central thing in religious 
experience. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF MYSTICISM 


Like other writers on this subject, Pratt 
goes to the mystics for more light on what 
this central and specific thing in religion is. 
Here again he makes a much-needed com- 
mon-sense observation when he shows that 
mysticism has both mild and extreme forms. 
The pathological aspects of mysticism all be- 
long to the latter. ‘Mild’? mysticism is not 
so very different from the ordinary experi- 
ence of worship of the religious man. 

The mystic, as James showed, has “knowl- 
edge of acquaintance” as contrasted with 
“knowledge about.” His experience is im- 
mediate, intimate, personal, like the experi- 
ence of colors and sounds, and also like 
them hard to describe or communicate to 
another. Pratt thinks Professor Coe is prob- 
ably right in claiming that the mystic brings 
his ideas to his experience and does not de- 
rive them from it. But while he may not 
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get new truth, new intellectual content from 
his experienees, “Pratt thinks that he may 
get a new sense for the whole, or new light 
on old truths, or new enthusiasm for them. 
In any event the significance of what he gets 
is not exhausted in the psychological descrip- 
tion of it. ; 

To illustrate this, Pratt tells a parable 
which is already on its way to becoming a 
classic. Let us imagine, he says, that while 
the human organism is always played upon 
by light, most men are blind. One of the 
few who can see opens his eyes and receives 
light sensations. A blind psychologist, in- 
vestigating, finds that these sensations are 
the invariable accompaniment of open eyes, 
are their “function,” are “explained” by 
them, no reference being needed to the sun 
or any outside source. But the seer would 
maintain that he saw the sun. The psycholo- 
gist’s explanation, confining itself to observed 
and verifiable processes, would be correct 
within its own self-imposed limits. But that 
the seer saw the sun would also be true. 

In the religious world today are seers with 
a constructive and invigorating message. We 
must not throw all mysticism aside because 
of the extravagances of some branches of it. 

Perhaps it was dangerous in an age when 
other-worldliness was the ideal. But in this 
day of cash values and practical efficiencies, 
of functional psychology, and pragmatic 
philosophy, Pratt thinks that the chance of 
our becoming too contemplative is not very 
great. We are forgetting the inner life of 
the soul, which in the rhythmic life of man 
is as important as the outward-going impulse. 
“The glow of feeling, the sense of the Infinite, 
the intuition of a Beyond, the aspiration for 
the more than earthly—these are, and always 
must be, an important if not an essential 
part of religion.” The Kingdom of God is 
within. 


“THe GREAT HoAx oF OUR TIME” 


But will modern philosophy allow it to be 
within? Does not modern thought deny not 
only the objective existence of God but also 
the subjective existence of the soul of man 
except as a series of material molecules in 
motion? Not if it is consistent with the 
evidence, claims Pratt. The whole natural- 
istic tendency to minimize the importance of 
mind or individual consciousness he calls in 


Matter and Spirit the great hoax of our time.’ 


Materialism points to the universality of 
mechanical law in the inorganic realm and 
its probable applicability to the organic. It 
points to the law of conservation of energy, 
to the continuity of the evolutionary process, 
to the fact that psychic state seems to be 
determined by brain state, and claims that 
consciousness is a nonentity, able to do 
nothing—if, indeed, it exists at all. 

But how can physical energy in the brain 
cause non-physical consciousness or psychic 
states «and leave the amount of physical 
energy unchanged? The law of conservation 
works for both sides of the argument, it 
seems! Again, if consciousness developed 
out of the evolutionary process that is simply 
an indication of its power. For it has been 
the power of consciousness over the organism 
that possessed it which enabled that par- 
ticular organism to survive and made pos- 
sible the evolution of human conscious life. 
Further, if consciousness is an effect, wholly 
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determined by the brain process, it cannot be 
determined by the preceding psychic state. 
But this means that there is no such thing 
as logic. The conclusion that Socrates is 
mortal cannot follow logically from the two 
famous premises because our conclusions are 
not influenced by premises but only by phys- 
ical processes. We may happen to think 
logically, but only if the brain processes 
luckily work that way. The materialist 
himseif cannot ¢laim that his position is 
logically sound, nor that his opponents’ logic 
is faulty. 

Behaviorism, the fashionable materialism 
of the day, has as serious drawbacks as its 
predecessors. Thought, it claims, is but the 
physical activity of the language mechanisms 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Your Own Part 
Yea, and for this very cause, adding on 
your part all diligence.—2 Peter 1: 5. 


God supplies ideas, but we have to put 
them together in all diligence to make a life. 


The worldly man does not hesitate to 
add idea to idea in order to secure a life 
of lustful pleasure. 


The Christian should not object to add- 
ing truth to truth, that he might know the 
divine peace and power of righteousness. 


The reason some folks are weak and un- 
happy is that they have not added a single 
virtue to life for years but they add gas 
and oil to the car. They also add every 
new convenience to the house. 


They are spiritually out-of-date, weak, 
and helpless, because they have added noth- 
ing to the soul. 


The spiritual life grows and abounds by 
“adding on your own part.” 


—iotion of larynx, tongue, or lips. But is 
it not a fact that we have as many language 
mechanisms for one idea as we have lan- 
guages? How can one idea be identical with 
all? And is the meaning of such ambiguous 
words as “boom,” “well,” and “lark” confined 
to their physical pronunciation? Again, be- 
haviorism neglects whatever is outside the 
bodily organism. What then of our thoughts 
of the remote in space and time? And how 
ean the behaviorist with his view that 
thought is chemical response to physical 
stimulus meet Busse’s famous telegram illus- 
tration? A German father gets the word 
“Pritz angekommen,”’ and joyfully prepares 
for his son’s return. Later the message 
comes “Fritz umgekommen,” and the father 
is prostrated at this news of his son’s death. 
Strict metaphysical behaviorism must ac- 
count for the difference in the father’s be- 
havior without referring to his consciousness 
of the meaning of the words, but by point- 
ing simply to the difference between “an” 
and “um.” 


MATTER AND SPIRIT 
Difficulties of this sort, not only in be- 
hayiorism but also in other systems which 
tend toward materialism, lead Pratt to an- 
nounce himself a believer in two realms— 
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matter and spirit. This sounds innocent 
enough to the “plain man,” but to the phi- 
losopher it seems like a bold step. Dualism 
in philosophy has often been a term of re- 
proach. The dualist has been accused of not 
playing the philosophic game. ‘The philoso- 
pher’s task, it has been claimed, is to reach 
a final unity, to make clear the harmony 
that must underlie the seeming diversity of 
life. In addition the dualist’s view of in- 
teraction of mind and matter has been 
termed absurd. How can two such different 
things have anything to do with each other? 
it is asked. 

But Professor Pratt maintains that the 
real issue is not what the philosophical ideal 
should be, but what experience actually dis- 
closes. The pertinent question is not what 
can but what does observably happen. And 
every unspoiled mind when faced with this 
question will answer at once that that in- 
variable sequence which we call the causal 
relation is constantly seen to exist between 
matter and mind. Turn off the electricity 
and visual sensations cease; will to raise 
your hand and it comes up—what could be 
commoner? We have a right to see cause 
in the mind’s relations with matter because 
indeed men first derived the idea of cause 
from watching it in mental life! As to the 
law of conservation of energy, if it comes to 
a show-down between it and the belief that 
thoughts, purposes, and feelings influence 
human behavior, Pratt is willing to choose 
the latter. As James has said, “It is quite 
inconceivable that consciousness should have 
nothing to do with a business to which it so 
faithfully attends.” 


THE HIGHER LIGHT OF MAN 


So Pratt refuses to be disturbed by 
analogies drawn from the inorganic world 
and frankly avows his belief in the unique- 
ness of human consciousness. ‘However it 
may be with the other planets and with the 
infinite starry host,” he says, “here at any 
rate, upon this tiny sphere, this mote of 
earth, tracing its insignificant path through 
the immensities of space, there are beings 
who are not altogether subject to the laws 
of matter and motion.” Such is, after all, 
the common-sense view, and such is the 
religious view, taught by Plato, Descartes, 
and Kant, taught also by Christianity with 
its insistence that the sons of God belong 
to a higher realm than the natural. And 
dualism furnishes the only basis for a belief 
in immortality. If the body is the tool of the 
mind, must the mind perish with the tool? 
When the violin is broken can the master 
play no more? 

What, asked the ancient king of India, is 
the light of man? The final sentence of 
India and Its Faiths gives the answer of 
Yajnavalkhya the sage: ‘‘When the sun is 
set and the moon is set and the fire is gone 
out, the soul is the light of man.” And the 
final paragraph of Matter and Spirit quotes 
the last assertion of the Orphie believer as 
on nearing the House of Hades he ap- 
proaches the white cypress and the Lake 
of Memory: 


T am a child of Earth and of Starry Heaven, 
But my race is of Heaven alone. 


(Next Week: “Hocking of Harvard—Pres- 
ent-Day Defender of the Absolute.) 
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~The Reintegration of Protestantism 


Seeking the True Spiritual and Social Bases of Human Relationships 


[Eprror’s Note: Mr. Adams is pastor of 
First Church, Marietta, Ohio, and is under 
appointment, also, as part-time assistant pro- 
fessor of religious education in Marietta Col- 
lege. He is the author of a recent “Atlantic 
Monthly” article on authority in religion.] 

UCH is being said and written of late 

tending to show that Protestantism is 
on the eve of disintegration as a religious 
force, Critics point to such symptoms as 
weakening enthusiasm, sectarian divisions, 
financial control by laymen of narrow vision, 
and declme in the power of preaching as 
evidence that Protestantism is doomed. 
There is room for much difference of opinion 
as to the real significance of these tendencies 
in so far as they are genuinely existent. But 
the most serious charge—because the best- 
founded—is the statement that authority in 
religion is everywhere giving ground, for the 
obvious reason that educated intellectual 
people will no longer submit to it. 

This statement may not be dodged or 
avoided. From the standpoint of submission 
to authority, Protestantism is breaking. In 
so far as it is organized on that basis, it must 
inevitably break up, exactly as_ political 
groups organized on that basis have always 
broken up when people became sufficiently 
educated to resist the imposition of authority. 


REINTEGRATION ON A BROADER BASIS 

There is already apparent, however, the 
tendency to a reintegration of forces on a 
broader and saner basis. There have always 
been those who felt that the bond of union 
in fellowship between the Churches should 
not be submission to a common authority, 
nor eyen acceptance of a common theological 
ereed, but rather the common sharing of a 
sineere purpose to live the Christian life, and 
an honest desire to seek the truth. Intelli- 
gent people increasingly find satisfaction in 
that type of organization which is free union 
in the common search for truth, as a means 
to the accomplishment of common practical 
purposes. 

The process through which people have 
come to that point of view is closely 
analogous to that through which the present 
form of political government has grown up 
in the United States. The Colonists in the 
beginning were quite content with submission 
to the established authority of the British 
crown. But as time went on, men of hardy 
and independent intellect, facing the new 
conditions under which they must live, began 
to see that there might be a more Satisfactory 
way of handling the matter of government. 
Their just grievances aggravated by Britain’s 
effort to enforce her authority, the Colonists 
finally rebelled and won their point. There 
followed a chaotie period of factional, divi- 
sional organization, and of effort to live side 
by side without any effective common goy- 
It soon became apparent that this 
was not practical. The leaders got together 
and talked the matter over. The result was 
the Constitution of the United States, em- 
bodying a free union of democratic units, 
delegating certain powers to the central rep- 
resentative organization, reserving the rest 


ernment. 
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as the prerogatives of the constituent units 
or states. Apparently this form of govern- 
ment has met the modern desire for freedom 
with co-operation more satisfactorily than 
any other now operating in the world. 

The analogy between religfous and govern- 
mental authority is not, of course, complete. 
But the process of moving from the concep- 
tion of submission to authority toward free 
union for co-operation is similar in both 
fields. Protestantism is at present in the 
chaotic stage of reorganization. 

Large numbers of individuals and groups 
have revolted, or are in the process of reyolt, 
from the authority of book, priest, or Church. 
But with the revolt has ‘come also the effort 
to advance to forms of thought and organiza- 
tion more nearly adequate to the changing 
point of view. There is clearly evident the 
beginning at least of a realignment of forces 
in Protestantism, and in that realignment 
lies the hope of a constructive future. 

This tendency is manifesting itself in many 
ways. Hundreds of small communities, 
weary of sectarian bickering and excessive 
overhead expense, haye established com- 
munity churches, dropping denominational 
distinctions and combining forces for more 
effective religious leadership along the lines 
of common service. In hundreds of other 
communities, where several churches have 
all, of necessity, received missionary aid, 
denominations have by agreement withdrawn 
aid from all but one church, ‘‘trading fields” 
—one denomination taking full responsibility 
for one community, another for another, thus 
unifying leadership, and abolishing the scan- 
dal of competitive sectarian effort. For 
years the great foreign mission boards have 
divided territory among them, and _ co- 
operated to establish schools and colleges for 
the training of workers for all fields. 

In certain notable instances large de- 
nominational groups have merged for greater 
effectiveness and unity. The great Canadian 
merger has led the way—Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Congregationalists recogniz- 
ing their common interests in a united or- 
ganization, The Universalists and Congre- 
gationalists of the United States appear to 
be on the eve of another great strategic com- 
bination in the common interest of brother- 
hood, efficiency, and service. The rising 
generation in the mission fields is not inter- 


ested in denominationalism, The Church of 


Christ is what they seek to establish in 
China, India, Africa, and elsewhere. In 
many local churches and denominational 


groups there is a distinct lessening of em- 
phasis on formal theological beliefs as a test 
for membership. 

There are many who believe that the com- 
ing organization of Protestantism will be of 
the kind that reserves to the individual full 
personal freedom in all matters of belief, 
but with which he identifies himself because 
it represents a free union for important com- 
mon purposes—worship and service and the 
search for truth. This new alignment is fore- 
cast by the present struggle between those 
who are styled Fundamentalists and liberals. 


This division is cutting right across many of 
the old denominational groups. Those who 
are impatient of sectarian divisions and theo- 


‘logical squabbles are tending to come.together 


in new groupings where these matters are 
left in the background if not forgotten alto- 
gether. Youth of today has little or no de- 
nominational loyalty, but turns naturally 
and instinctively where it finds truth honestly 
sought and convincingly presented. 


THE GREAT INTEGRATING PURPOSE 


And that, after all, is the great integrating 
purpose—the search for truth. Not so much 
truth in the abstract, not so much formal 
systematic statements of belief, but truth in 
definite and practical application—the, sue 
basis of human relationships in the common 
effort to cultivate the growth of the human 
spirit, and to build a social order in which 
men shall enjoy opportunity, happiness, and 
peace. 

This involves a common interest in certain 
aspects of life which are bound up with in- 
telligent religious faith. It involves freedom. 
The thinking man of today reserves the right 
to identify himself with whatever organiza- 
tion best meets his social and spiritual needs. 
He reserves the right in matters of belief to 
use his own best judgment as to what and 
who shall for him constitute authority. He 
takes the Bible and the Church and the 
pronouncements of religious leaders as sub- 
ject to the revision of his own experience 
and the test of his own conscience, He re- 
serves the right to think independently and 
to act on his own conclusions in matters per- 
taining to the spiritual life. 


SEEKING THE TRUE BASIS 0F HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 

This involves further a common interest in 
the significance of the relationship of recent 
scientific theory and discovery to the history 
and content of religious belief. The scientific 
study of history and biography has exploded 
a good many traditional ideas which people 
have accepted uncritically in the past, be- 
cause they bore the sanction of religion. The 
common acceptance of the theory of eyolu- 
tion has completely altered men’s conception 
of the process of human development, though 
it has not solved the ultimate problem of the 
origin of life. The newer theories of physics 
and chemistry have reyolutionized men’s 
thought of the natural universe and of its 
relationship to whatever may yet prove to 
be the ultimate power behind it. It is im- 
possible to exclude these new ideas from 
people’s religious thinking, and the problem 
of working out a personal system of belief 
has been immensely complicated thereby— 
certainty and satisfaction are much harder 
to attain, but no less worth the effort. 

The search for the true basis of human 
relationships under modern conditions in- 
volves also a profound interest in the matter 
of social vision. The ideal commonwealth 
ean no longer be satisfactorily described in 
the language of the Book of Revelation. 
China, Mexico, Nicaragua, the League of Na- 
tions, the debt settlements, the farm problem, 
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labor unrest—such questions as these call for 
the consideration of people who are inter- 
ested in making human relationships what 
they ought to be for all concerned. If mod- 
ern Christianity has any solution to offer 
for this sort of thing—and it has—it will 
have to be worked out by people (and we 
have many) who are more interested in the 
welfare of humanity than they are in pro- 
moting sectarian organizations and quibbling 
over matters of personal belief. 

This common search is further deeply in- 
terested in the matter of training youth to 
take a worthy part in the solution of our 
present social difficulties. Hence the empha- 
sis on education, on training for leadership, 
on the development of the ability to think 
and do. This alone is a major interest suffi- 
cient to integrate and realign those who have 
the wider vision of a social development 
keeping pace with the needs, not of the na- 
tion only, but of the world. 

And this common search for the true basis 
of human relationships involves also a pro- 
found interest in living the good life. So 
much of the incentive to righteousness as 
may have been represented by fear and by 
authority has fallen away with the changed 
yiewpoint. The present problem is to dis- 
cover and develop a dynamic of equal or 
greater power in the personal life. The whole 
range of appeal based on the thought of a 
divine substitutionary atonement has slowly 
given way to the idea of a supreme human 
life expressing the love of God and the divine 
purpose for humanity in human terms. This 
makes the problem of personal dynamic in- 
finitely more difficult and costly, but in- 
finitely stronger in its hold once apprehended. 
This constitutes the ultimate challenge to 
the so-called liberal movement. Has it the 
power to enable men to attain the ideal 
which it presents? 
believe that it has, and who point to the 
results of modern religious education, where 
it has been given a fair trial, as evidence of 
progress in that direction. It is too soon to 
declare any final result either way. 

These great common interests are today 
the prime concern of the religious man. They, 
entirely apart from special crusades such as 
foreign missions and the prohibition move- 
ment, upon which the present life of Protes- 
tantism is sometimes said to depend, are suffi- 
cient to guarantee the reintegration of 
Protestantism along lines which will con- 
serve its abiding values. The so-called liberal 
element in Protestantism, admitting all that 
has been said in derogation of its present un- 
comfortable and chaotic condition, yet con- 
tends that it strives for a ‘flying goal,” in a 
common search which will always hold the 
allegiance of those who Still believe that 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 


Corrections of the Year-Book 


We are asked to note the following correc- 
tions in the Year-Book record: 

Sutton, Mass. The full apportionment was 
raised by this church, but by a regrettable error 
$200 was credited to Millbury, Second, instead 
of to Sutton. The detailed correction is made 
on page 67 of the Year-Book, where will be 
found certain other corrections which were re- 
ceived after the main body of the book went 
to press. 

Denver, Second, Colorado. The total mem- 
bership should read 789 instead of 100; conse- 


There are many who 


‘battle, a long-continued battle. 
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quently the Colorado summaries would give the 
total membership as 13,461 instead of 12,772. 
Likewise Colorado shows a gain of 399 mem- 
bers, instead of a loss of 290 members; and 
for the country as a whole the total member- 
ship becomes 915,387 instead of 914,698, and 
the gain for the country is 13,727, instead of 
13,038. 

Oxford, Mich. Property value should read 
$24,000, instead of $2,400. 

Tomah, Wis. Date of call of Jonathan G. 
Smith, pastor emeritus, should read 1898, in- 
stead of 1926. 

Belmont, Mass., Payson Park, should have 
recorded the name of Charles L. Morgan, D.D., 
as pastor, instead of showing a yacancy, Dr. 
Morgan’s resignation not having taken effect 
until Sept. 11, 1927. 


Be Good and Do Good 


By Frank H. Kasson 

This is homely advice. But, oh, how much 
it is needed! In the midst of selfishness and 
avarice and cold-blooded cruelty and overt 
sin, how good it is to find a man who is 
thoroughly good—one who is not wrapped up 
in self, nor absorbed in getting money; a 
man who is guided by, and lives up to, the 
Golden Rule; one who thinks not more 
highly of himself than he ought to think— 
nor less highly—but whose judgment is 
sober, his mind serene, and his greatest de- 
sire to make his life a blessing to others. 

When Sir Walter Scott lay dying, he said 
to his son-in-law, ‘Be a good man, Lockhart.” 
It was wise advice. It was right advice. 

When one is looking eternity in the face, 
his eyes see clearly. Fogs and dust are 
brushed aside. Things stand out in right 
proportions. First things are placed first. 
Things which to many have seemed impor- 
tant sink down into relative insignificance. 
To be good takes its own high place. Be 
good. It comes first. It supersedes many 
things for which men waste life. It puts 
man in vight relation with God. God is the 
supreme good. It puts man in right relation 
with man. To be good is to think of others 
and love others. Thus “goodness stands ap- 
proved.” The good man lives to help others 
—to do good. 

One cannot be good without doing good. 
Wendell Phillips once said, ‘Life is a 
battle.’ Indeed it is a battle—a _ terrible 
On the one 
side are the forces of evil; on the other are 
the forces which “make for righteousness.” 
These opposing forces are fighting for every 
man’s soul. How the eyil forces rejoice 
when a man surrenders to them! How the 
angels in heaven rejoice when a man allies 
himself with the forces which make for 
righteousness! For this it is supremely 
worth while to be good. 

And when one is good and sees the ter- 
rible battle which is on, he longs to help 


others. He throws himself into the thick of 
the fight. He can go in anywhere. “There 
is good fighting all along the line.’ Men 


They need help. The 
Thus goodness 


are being overcome. 
good man comes to their aid. 
leads to action. 

One cannot truly be good without doing 
good, without engaging in this fight for the 
souls of men. Such a man was Edward 
Everett Hale. Such a man was Abraham 
Lincoln. Such men have within them the 
very spirit of Christ. Such men rise above 
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all that is mean and sordid and debasing. 
They tread the mountaintops. They have no 
use for cant and gush and sentimentality. 
Life to them is real. It is action—glorious 
action. They truly live. Theirs are noble, 
luminous lives. Life is service. They bring 
to weak men courage and cheer and faith— 
radiant faith. They help to lift the earth up 
nearer to heaven. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Keys 


I traveled on the Fall River Boat, and I 
enjoyed the trip. And at night I dined 
and slept, and in the morning I ate my 
breakfast and left the boat. 

And in my Stateroom was a Sign, saying, 
Leaye thy Stateroom Key. 

And in the Dining Saloon, as I ate Break- 
fast, I read on the Bill of Fare, Leave thy 
Stateroom Key. 

And as I descended from the Upper Deck 
to the Main Saloon, I encountered a Basket 
on a Chair at the foot of the Companion 
Way, and a Large Sign said, Leave thy 
Stateroom Key. 

And on the Main Deck, as we were forming 
in line to get off, was another sign, Leave thy 
Stateroom Key. 

And I said to the Steward, I have left my 
Key in the lock of my Stateroom Door, and 
ever since J have been shouted at by Printed 
Signs saying, Leave thy Stateroom Key. 

And the Steward said, It would relieve us 
much if everyone would do the same. But 
we have to make the very walls and decks 
cry out, and still on every trip do passengers 
carry off their Keys. 

And JI said, My friend, I deal with men and 
women who are taking a longer trip than 
this, and I shout at them on every Sabbath 
Day, Provide thyself with a Key. 

And he said, How doth it work with thee? 

And I said, I have to shout it again and 
again, in season and out of season, 

And he said, For what line art thou 
tepresentative? 

And I said, Ours is a very old Company, 
and we do a Lot of Business. Ever since 
Noah we have been at it, calling to thought- 
less passengers to get on board, and to those 
on board to keep back from the gunwales 
and not to slip into the scuppers. And at 
all times do I shout, Provide yourselves 
with keys to the door of Knowledge, and to 
the gate of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

And he said, I will bet the Price of a 
Rhode Island Baked Clam that they heeé 
thee not. 

And I said, My friend, I am sometimes de- 
pressed by their heedlessness, but still I think 
it worth while to keep shouting at them. Yea, 
every now and then doth some passenger take 
my advice, and I am rewarded. 

And he said, It is about with us as it is 
with thee, and that is a fair average. 

And so I continue shouting, Oh, ye pas- 
sengers on the Good Ship of Life, know ye 
that ye are sailing to where it will be to 
your advantage to have Keys. Take them 
and use them, and so shall ye enter into 
that which shall be for your good when the 
Anchor is dropped and we reach our Hayen. 

And some of them take heed. 
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An Innovation in Educational Method 
President Holt’s Experiment at Rollins 


ONGREGATIONALISTS will observe the 

opening of colleges this fall with keen 
interest because of the unusual activities 
transpiring at several institutions of Con- 
gregational origin. 

Two chief executives—President Wilkins 
of Oberlin in Ohio, and President Pease of 
Amherst in Massachusetts—begin their ad- 
ministrations. Pres. George W. Nash opens 
Yankton in South Dakota with a highly suc- 
cessful campaign to its credit. Rollins Col- 
lege in, Florida enters the second year of 
the “Two-Hour Conference Plan of Study,” 
which was evolved by Pres. Hamilton Holt, 
and which in the course of its first year’s 
trial excited interest throughout the educa- 
tional world. 

In the last fifteen years President Holt 
has visited and lectured at more than three 
hundred of the country’s leading institutions 
of higher learning. While he has not, in any 
systematic way, made a technical study of 
their methods of teaching, he has been able 
to reach some very distinct impressions, as 
he has attended recitations, dined with col- 
lege presidents and professors, talked with 
students, and for a few days at a time lived 
the life of each college community. 

One of these impressions, though not new, 
seems not to be used by colleges. It is that 
all education is self-education, and that the 
important question before colleges, if they 
are to remain a factor in the development of 
citizenship, is the means by which students 
can best educate themselves. 

If the record of President Holt’s first two 
years at Rollins may serve as an indication 
of his future achievement, then surely he is 
on the high road to a success that may deeply 
affect all college methods and make a dis- 
tinct contribution to the progress of America. 


PRESIDENT Hout’s NEw POoLicy 

During the first year of President Holt’s 
administration a new policy was formulated 
by him and adopted by the Board of Trustees 
to make Rollins an ideal small college of 
liberal arts by restricting the student body 
to 400 men and 300 women, by calling only 
those professors who have the genuine gift 
of teaching and the nobility of character to 
inspire youth, and by making the most beau- 
tiful campus that Mediterranean architec- 
ture and landscape gardening can devise. 
The alumni and friends of education in 
Florida immediately responded with more 
than half a million dollars in cash, pledges, 
and land to enable a launching of this pro- 
gram. The daughters of the late F. B. 
Knowles of Worcester, Mass., a founder of 
Rollins, gave $100,000, and the late Judge 
Elbert H. Gary established a fund of $25,000 
to loan to help worthy and needy students. 

With this backing President Holt immedi- 
ately called to the faculty a number of teach- 
ers; increased faculty salaries by 124.5 per 
cent ; spent $50,000 in improving the grounds, 
buildings, and teaching equipment to meet 
the requirements of the Southern Association 
of Colleges; provided a program of weekly 
addresses by celebrities for inspirational pur- 
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poses; set up a public service department 
through which Rollins is serving Florida by 
loaning its professors and experts for ad- 
dresses and general community services to 
schools, churches and civic organizations ; or- 
ganized a new system of entrance whereby 
students are selected on the basis of general 
preparation, moral fitness, and promise of 
becoming useful citizens, rather than mere 
information; and secured from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
an allocation of equipment for the develop- 
ment of the Art Department. The outstand- 
ing achievement has been, however, a quick- 
ening of interest in higher education among 
the people of Florida and the focusing of 
national attention on the new “Two-Hour 
Conference Plan of Study” which was sub- 
stituted last fall for the sixty-minute period 
of lecture and quiz. 


THE “Two-Hour CONFERENCE PLAN” 


The purpose of the “Two-Hour Conference 
Plan” is to put academic life on a more prac- 
tical basis by placing class attendance on a 
par with the hours and duties of a business 
office or editorial room where continuous 
consultation and co-operation between teacher 
and taught is possible and where the maxi- 
mum impact of the professor’s personality 
upon the student’s mind will be made at a 
time when it is most needed, where com- 
panionship and teaching are united and the 
student learns to rely on his own powers 
rather than those of a group. 

Under the “Two-Hour Conference Plan” 
students register for courses in the usual 
manner, arranging their schedules so that 
two full hours may be spent with each pro- 
fessor. General outlines of courses are an- 
nounced so that the approximate expectation 
for each course during a given term may be 
known. Specific outlines, references, topics, 
and questions are in many instances supplied 
by the professor to facilitate the more eco- 
nomical study and mastery of the subject. 

During the two-hour period students spend 
their time in study, in conferring with the 
professor, in holding discussions in small 
groups, in developing outlines, in writing class 
papers or the equivalent, and in other prep- 
aration incident to the mastery of the sub- 
ject. At times the whole group may be 
called together for a conference on a common 
topic. As funds are provided, President Holt 
is equipping each classroom with reference 
books, maps, and other apparatus necessary 
to make the room a complete workshop in 
itself. 

Rollins professors teach, on the average, 
ten semester hours each, whereas the average 
elsewhere is fifteen; and not more than 
twenty students are allowed in a class. 
President Holt hopes later to reduce this to 
ten students to a class. 

3oth mornings and afternoons are divided 
into two two-hour periods. The morning 
periods are devoted to those subjects in 
which the student primarily improves his 
mind. Between the morning periods fifteen 


minutes are used for chapel. As far as pos- 
sible the first period in the afternoon is 
devoted to laboratory or field work, rehears- — 
als, debating, and such other less formal ex- 
ercises aS may be considered an important 
part of the day’s work. The last period is 
given over to athletics and recreation. 


THOROUGH APPLICATION OF THE PLAN 

Carrying further the theory of the business - 
office, it is assumed that the eight-hour pro- 
gram is sufficient mental labor for the stu- 
dent, and, except for special assignments or 
voluntary work, the evenings are free. That 
this time might be profitably used rather 
than dissipated, considerable attention” has 
been given to the planning of the extra- 
curricular activities during the evening as a 
part of the year’s offerings. 

Departmental clubs have meetings every 
two weeks on one evening. By a careful 
scheduling of meetings it is possible for stu- 
dents to attend the regular meetings through- 
out the year of two different groups. Lec- 
tures for inspiration by celebrities whose 
personalities appeal to young people, are 
given one evening each week. Two evenings 
are usually devoted to public speaking, play 
productions and similar undertakings, an- 
other evening is given over to entertainments 
and social events, and musicals are usually 
scheduled at least one evening per week dur- 
ing the larger part of the year. The Y. M. 
Cc. A. and the Y. W. C. A. co-operate with 
the churches of Winter Park in providing 
services and church work on Sunday. 

In enumerating the advantages of the 
Rollins . “Two-Hour Conference Plan of 
Study,’ President Holt declares: 

“Tt insures faithfulness of study on the 
part of the student, as the professor has 
little difficulty in detecting the shirk. It 
relieves the student of the whip continuously 
held over his head under the old system— 
viz., never-ending outsidé preparation for 
recitations. When he has completed his 
daily periods, like workers in an office, the 
student is through, unless he is ambitious to 
continue his work in leisure hours. It tends 
to make the professor, instead of a lecturer 
and coach, a ‘guide, philosopher, and friend.’ 
It abolishes the ‘lockstep’ or mass system of 
education, permitting each student to go 
ahead as fast as his ability allows. The re- 
lation of the student is thus primarily to his 
professor and not to his fellow students. It 
permits the student and professor to meet, 
man to man, under such conditions of in- 
formality and co-operation as are found pre- 
vailing in later life. 

“While we do not claim that the Rollins 
‘Two-Hour Conference Plan of Study’ has 
passed beyond the experimental stage, it is a 
sincere attempt to meet the widespread 
criticism of college instruction. Many emi- 
nent educators who have investigated our. 
work have highly approved the new plan, our 
faculty and students have enthusiastically 
endorsed the undertaking, and no difficulties 
have yet appeared that have proved irreme- 
diable. I believe it not only inspires the 
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students through longer and more intimate 
contact with the professors, but gives them a 
zest for learning that will result in broader 
scholarship and better citizenship.” 

The chief problem of Rollins at present is 
financial, rendered more acute by the fact 
that many who made pledges of annual sup- 
port on a basis of five years now find them- 
selves land poor and unable to meet their 
obligations. But President Holt’s long asso- 
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ciation with the nation’s foremost movements 
have endowed him with a belief that the 
American public will not fail to respond to 
an appeal of great merit. Therefore, he looks 
to the future with a faith similar to that of 
those consecrated predecessors of his—Pres. 
Edward P. Hooker, Pres. George Morgan 
Ward, and Pres. William Fremont Black- 
man, all Congregational ministers—through 
whose ministrations Rollins has for the bet- 
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ter part of the first half century rendered a 
great pioneer service to Florida in Christian 
education. President Holt has supreme faith 
that generous hearts throughout the country 
will make it possible for Rollins to eontinue 
her service not only to Florida but now, 
through the excellencies of the ‘I'wo-Hour 
Conference Plan,” also to extend it so as to 
affect the entire educational work of the 
country. 


The Church and Newspaper Publicity 
How the Church May Secure It and Most Wisely Use It 


[Epiror’s Note: The author of this article 
is one of the editors of the Boston “Post.” His 
viewpoint is that of a journalist-layman who 
is deeply interested in the progress of the 
Church. It strongly emphasizes one view of a 
subject about which there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion.] 


AID a distinguished New England bishop, 

S “Heaven pity the minister who gets on the 
front page of a newspaper’—and thereby took 
a place on the front page himself for saying it. 
Tf such advice is followed too literally it may 
~ land the minister among the “help wanted ads.” 
Churchmen who shun publicity may be re- 
fusing the services of an ally. For one of the 
most conspicuous features of this age is the 
use of publicity by the great secular institu- 
tions. Big business—and little business—has 
~ Jong recognized the value of advertising. The 
entertainment world has grown rapidly through 
the broadcasting of information about its 
members. Newspaper and magazine bullets 
helped win the war. Publicity furnishes the 
nourishment on which sporting events thrive. 
Even colleges have news bureaus. And many 
public men have their trained personal press 
agents. Popularity is sustained by publicity. 


Tue CHURCH OFTEN SHUNS PUBLICITY 


Yet the Church shuns printers’ ink. Its 
large denominational and missionary affairs 
have trained publicity staffs, but the ordinary 
city church, not to mention the country 
church, frequently fails to present its news 
through other than traditional and now some- 
what musty channels. The Church is often 
“crowd shy.’ It grows dizzy in the limelight. 
It believes in ringing its bell, but it feels it 
is undignified to blow its own horn. The 
movies flourish on crowd interest; so do sports, 
theaters, politics, radios, and publications. But 
the Church is too often “mob modest.” 

Yet an entire countryside was interested in 
the doings of John the Baptist. Throngs 
pressed about the Christ. Mass interest was 
common at Pentecost. Today, in many cities, 
there are churches with galleries into which 
the janitor alone enters. 

One of the successful methods of compulsion 
is through a wise use of publicity, for reading 
arouses interest, and interest stimulates action. 
The average person knows Hoover, Lloyd 
George, Rockefeller, and other celebrities, be- 
cause repeatedly he has read about them. 
Fame begets influence. The better known, the 
more effective one’s message. Dr. Fosdick 
without a church spoke to Americans with 
more authority than did the Metropolitan of 
Constantinople. Dr. Cadman without a radio 
could mold public opinion because his name 
too is a household word. These men are not 
strangers to page one. 

Reasonable publicity is within the grasp of 
all. One must understand the theory, obey its 
laws, and then reap its reward. The most 
accessible publicity medium is the newspaper. 
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Through it a church can make a parish of the 
reading public. Through it the message of the 
church can be spread afar. 

But church publicity must stand on its own 
feet. It has no divine right to have news about 
itself published. The press views the pulpit 
as one source of news. But unless its news 
is of reader interest it will find the waste- 
basket despite the parsonage letterhead. 

It is not true that there is more joy in a 
newspaper office over one sinning churchman 
than over ninety and nine just persons. The 
legitimate press tries to print what subscribers 
will read. Its business is to supply a commod- 
ity called news; and news is that which the 
editor of a particular newspaper believes will 
interest most the largest number of readers at 
a particular time. Analyze any paper which 
you have before you, and you will discover this 
truth. 


Wuar Maxres Goop CuurcH NEws? 


Church events, in many cases, can be made 
into news events, if those who direct them 
would recognize this definition. One does not 
have to do sensational things to become a 
news subject. But one must do interesting 
things and say interesting things. One must 
“hitch his wagon to a star’’—something above 
the commonplace. 

One way is to be timely. Talk the language 
of the moment. Talk lost money to house- 
wives, lost sheep to shepherds, lost sons to 
parents. Use parables for the present. Time- 
liness is news, and when a church is timely 
it gets into the papers. 

For example, Christmas concerts 
at Christmas. A 
preaches on Armistice Sunday makes news. 
If he calls attention to the neglected wounded 
in hospitals or outlines a plan for world peace, 
he creates news because the anniversary re- 
vives people’s interest in war themes. If on the 
Sunday following the publication of govern- 
ment statistics on divorce a minister shows 
how estranged couples can become reunited, he 
enters the realm of news. That is the mes- 
sage of the hour and arouses more interest than 
hour messages. Hit when the iron glows. 
Choose, for publicity purposes, as Paul did on 
Mars Hill, something timely. 

In this brief article no extended explanation 
of news theories and news value is possible. 
But there is yet another news element that 
should be emphasized. It is the opposite of 
timeliness. It is wnerpectedness. The more 
unexpected, the better. Sensationalism readily 
illustrates this. If a cannibal bites a man, 
it is not news. If a curate bites a man, it is 
news. It is news if a clown acts like a clergy- 
man. It is bigger news if a clergyman acts 
like a clown. The surprise element makes 
the news. But this holds true in other than 
trivial sensationalism. Suppose the Holy Grail 
should be found; suppose the lost books of the 
Bible should be dug up at Kirjath-Sephar ; sup- 


are news 


World War chaplain who. 


pose an authentic communication were received 
from beyond the grave. Such religious infor- 
mation would become world news. 

The theory applies in less important matters. 
It is news when a Baptist preacher advocates 
the abolition of immersion; when a Christian 
Endeavor society holds a joint picnic with the 
Knights of Columbus; when an Arabian mis- 
sionary, dressed in desert garb, preaches from 
a Congregational pulpit. 

The theory is true with ideas as well as 
with events. This generation scans the horizon 
hoping for the return of a Columbus with dis- 
coveries in the new world of thought. The 
yearning of the hour is for a repetition of the 
miracle of Cana—new mental wine to replace 
the exhausted supply. This age is erying for 
fresh ideas, for prophecies and not precedents. 
Those who supply them make news. 

And thus news becomes one mission of the 
Church. News challenges a church to aban- 
don obsolete phraseology, to chart new paths 
through a wilderness of confused ideas, to pre- 
sent the Gospel so that it will interest the men 
of 1927 as deeply as it did the men of the first 
century. HWyery discovery in the laboratory, 
every discovery in the ore mountains, every 


discovery in the jungles or on the bleak 
Antarctic shores—all are news. So are fresh 
viewpoints, enlightening interpretations, re- 
vitalized theology, new-born thoughts. The 
Church needs fewer guardians and more 
explorers. 


Tuer WISE USE OF PUBLICITY 


One word of caution. Because publicity is 
a vast machine awaiting a priestly operator, 
one must realize that this same machine can 
crush out the usefulness of those who mis- 
handle it. The publicity that makes a great 
baseball pitcher, for example, would destroy 
the influence of a preacher. The man who took 
a monkey into the pulpit when he preached 
against evolution did not realize that there 
was already one monkey in the pulpit. A 
minister should always be a minister, and never 
a mountebank. He should always wear the 
cloth, and never the cap and bells. 

The proper adjustment of publicity revives a 
faith of our fathers. Actually the Kingdom 
of God has been advanced mightily because its 
citizens have taken advantage of the publicity 
medium of their time. The old prophets were 
the press of Jerusalem. They spread new ideas 
in such an effective manner that the small 
tribal god of the patriarchs became the sub- 
lime Deity of Micah. The very angels of Beth- 
lehem were the news heralds of the gladdest 
tidings ever proclaimed. The Epistles were 
written for publicity purposes and with their 
widespread circulation began the victorious ad- 
vance of the early Church. Peter the hermit 
spoke the editorials that started the crusades. 
The printing of the Bible in a contemporary 
tongue made the reformation possible. The 
Gospel itself is news—good news. 
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What Our Readers Are Thinking 


Christian—with ‘‘Fearless 


Implications” 
Tio the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have been reading The Christ of the In- 
dian Road, by EH. Stanley Jones, and feel. that 
I must share it with all my friends. It is a 
wonderful appraisement of Jesus Christ, and 
I wish it could be read by everyone. It is 
positive and stimulating and cannot fail to be 
helpful. I quote a few of his telling sentences. 

“*And when they lifted up their eyes, they 
saw no man but Jesus only.’” “He filled their 
horizon; He must fill owrs.” 

“The right way to go (to India) was just 
to be a Christian, with all the fearless impli- 
cations of that term.” 

“Christ to me had become Life.” 

“T have found that they will listen when 
that gospel is Christ, and are drawn, when He 
is lifted up.” 

“Jesus appeals to the soul as light appeals 
to the eye.” 

“Christ and the soul are made for one 
another.” 

“Jesus is universal ; 
versal heart.” 

“T believe that the best way to give India 
bread is to give her Christ; for Christ makes 
life free.” 

“The cross never knows defeat, for it, itself, 
is defeat. It never knows when it is defeated 
for it turns every impediment into an instru- 
ment, and every difficulty into a door, every 
cross into a means of redemption.” 

“Jesus does not push out, or rival God.” 


He appeals to the uni- 


“T know no one who is getting along pretty . 


well without Christ; 
necessity to life.” 

“We (Christ) is the motive and the end.” 

“An earnest Hindu says, ‘There is no one 
else seriously bidding for the heart of the world, 
except Jesus Christ.’ Another Hindu, ‘Young 
men, no such personality as that of Jesus has 
ever appeared in human history.’ ” 

The following sentences are respectfully com- 
mended to Dr. Dan Bradley with his awful 
“serap heap,’ yes, and to Dr. Palmer and his 
“dead and dying epics.” 

“Cut the historical from the experimental, 
and there will soon be no experimental. We 
must have the past.” 

“The role of the iconoclast is easy; but the 
role of the one who carefully gathers up in 
himself all spiritual and moral values in the 
past, worth preserving, is infinitely more diffi- 
cult and infinitely more valuable.” 

I don’t see how anyone who longs for the 
coming of the kingdom can fail to be interested 
and it would seem that there might be sugges- 
tions for many sermons, 


Christ being Life is a 


JENNIE WREN. 


More About Martial Hymns 

To the Editor of The Gongregationalist: 
Touching the point raised by Mr. John B. 
Pratt as to the use of the ‘martial’ hymns 
mentioned in The Congregationalist of August 
11, I would like to record my impression that 
two of these hymns—Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers and Stand up, stand up for Jesus—are 
the most widely used hymns in the language. 
In over twenty-five years’ experience in the 
ministry in the Hast and in the Far West, es- 
pecially in missionary work in scores of places 
in the West, I have come to feel that no other 
hymns are so widely known as these, nor are 
any sung with more vigor, understanding, and 
enjoyment, by both old and young. Indeed, 


I think boys and girls particularly love all 
three of these hymns. 

May I also record my discovery that The 
Son of God goes forth to war is not a “mar- 
tial” hymn at all, but pacifist in every line and 
stanza of it? 

It sounds warlike enough, in the first three 
lines, but notice that it is not an echo of Isaiah 
63 (“Who is this that cometh from Hdom’’) 
picturing the victory of a warrior whose gar- 
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ments are stained with the blood of others 
whom he has trampled in fury, but the song of 
one whose banner is stained with his own 
blood, one who has “triumphed” by enduring 
death rather than by inflicting it. Those who 
have followed him are not the Christian 
warriors of the past, but the martyrs who 
suffered and who prayed for their persecutors, 
the “valiant saints’) who “mocked the cross 
and flame’ and ‘bowed their necks the death 
to feel.” The army which we are summoned 
to join is of “men and boys, the matron and 
the maid,’ who won their way to God “through 
peril, toil, and pain.” There is no incitement 
here to the warlike spirit. It is, rather, the 
most pacifistie hymn in common use. 
Charleston, S. OC. GEORGE N. EDWARDS. 


What the Treasury Says 
Apportionment Receipts, May-August, 1927 


. a ee 
By Charles C. Merrill at 
1927 1926 Gain Loss 
American Board $429,789 $394,656 $35,133 
Home Boards 
CHET S: $47,198 $34,621 $12,577 
CaCVbes: 41,795 34,616 7,179 
Chis. Sn Las. 19,009 20,613 $1,604 
A. M.A. 69,624 73,563 3,939 
Clabes: 35,534 31,824 3,710 
Ce Bevis 20,380 18,647 L733 
Annuity Fund 11,763 8,106 3,657 
Found. for Hd. 13,895 13,850 45 
; $259,198 $235,840 $23,358 
State Conferences and 
State Home Missionary Societies $149,402 133,599 15,8038 
Totals é $838,389 $764,095 $74,294 


Net Gain 


$74,294* 


APPORTIONMENT RECEIPTS FOR SEVEN MONTHS 

Referring to the statement for February, 
March, and April, published in the magazines 
for June, and including the figures therein for 
these months, we haye the following totals for 
what is practically two thirds of the year 1927. 


American Board: total, $566,102; net loss, 
$33,488. Home Boards: total, $396,549; net 
gain, $1,351 (C. H. M. S. net gain, $5,077; 


Ca CG. B.S. net loss! $3,266 CaS.8. HS. met 
loss, $1,300; A. M. A. net loss, $10,878; C. E. 8. 
net gain, $4,655; C. B. M. R. net gain, $4,898; 
Annuity Fund net gain, $4,700; Foundation 
for Education net loss, $2,537) ; State Confer- 
oe total, $241,726; net gain, $26,364. Total, 
$1,204,377; net loss, $5,773. 


Nores AND COMMENTS 

1. Since this is only the second time for the 
publishing of this statement in the present 
form, certain information about the statement 
given in the June magazines ought here to be 
briefly summarized. (1) The figures are fur- 
nished by Receiving Treasurer Charles H. 
Baker for the Home Boards, by Assistant 
Treasurer Harold B. Belcher for the American 
Board, and by seventeen state offices. (2) 
Contributions only from living donors and to 
the regular budgets are included. (3) The 1926 
figures include contributions received through 
the national and state women’s organizations 
—home and foreign. (4) Figures for state 
conference and state home missionary societies 
are only for ‘‘constituent states.’ (5) The fig- 
ures for Ministerial Relief include receipts by 
all state boards which do not merge their re- 
ceipts with the National Boards. 

2. With the giving of our churches for what 
is practically the first two thirds of the year 


*Note: The losses recorded in the last column 
have been subtracted from this total. 


1927 (the amount received in January after the 
books closed on the tenth of the month being 
small) is thus before us. Let us analyze: 

First, while this middle part of the year reg- 
isters a considerable inerease in the amount 
sent in the first quarter, still we have the fact 
before us that while two thirds of the year have 
gone, only two fifths of the contributions have 
come in, on the basis of the 1926 total. 

Second, the gain for the seven months in con- 
tributions for state work of $26,364 is doubtless 
mainly due to the larger percentages that were 
assigned the states for this year in part because 
of increased responsibilities for missionary, edu- 
cational and promotional work formerly carried 
on by national agencies. 

Third, the final sentence in the comments on 
the June statement was “Let us make the 
figures of the next quarter tell a different story.” 
That is precisely what has been done. Febru- 
ary, March, and April showed a loss for the 
total work of $80,067. The figures above show 
a gain of $74,294. In other words, the loss 
that faced us for the first three months has 
all but been recouped in the sueceeding four 
months. In this there is profound reason for 
rejoicing and encouragement, on the basis of 
which we ought to gather ourselves together for 
such giving during the remaining four months 
of this year as will register an increase of not- 
able dimensions for 1927 over 1926. This is: 
the only way in which the loss for the Ameri- 
can Board can be regained and the Home 
Boards as well as the states be given the re- 
sources which they sorely need to do their work. 

What is known as the “Fall Inventory” is 
perhaps the best single means of attaining this 
end. Let us make these months that ensue be- 
fore January 1 a time for that communion with 
God in the material world which comes fron 
wholehearted giving to his work, 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Exultant Eyes 


“Why,” writes a correspondent of the Invalid 
arish, ‘why, when a person is one degree 


etter, will she attempt three degrees more 
york, and vow she is doing nothing, and get 
iscouraged? Is this human nature, or am I 
he only idiot who does this?’ 

No, not the only idiot. There are others. If 
ndeed it can be called idiotic. Is it not rather 
sign of life, the life that is real, essential 
ife, the life which burns on in spite of the 
andicaps of the body, and sometimes burns 
vith greater intensity when they come? Is it 
ot a sign of that fine quality in human nature 
at any rate in some human nature) which can 
ever be satisfied with anything short of real 
ichievement, that shall be of lasting worth? 
When a person who lives in that frame of mind 
ears the voice of the feeble flesh saying to his 
irdent soul, ‘‘This can you do, but that which 
rou long to do you cannot do,’ and he is 
ybliged to forego his ambitions, it seems indeed 
is if life were a failure. And if that person, 
hough able to advance from present achieve- 
nent to something better and larger, still finds 
‘is goal far, far ahead of his accomplishment, 
1e is still inclined to think his life a failure. 
3ut he is mistaken. 

It is a great quality of the soul. In it is 
ound, for those who will perceive, a foregleam 
ind promise of the life to come. The longing to 
ive and to live abundantly, to achieve and to 
xchieve increasingly, must find satisfaction 
ometime, somewhere. Life were otherwise a 
rockery and cheat. 

In one of his addresses before a group of 
young men about to enter upon their career as 
joctors, Sir William Osler (at that time just 
lain Doctor Osler) spoke some words of rare 
jiscernment and large value. ‘It is sad to 
think,” he said, “that, for some of you, there is 
n store disappointment, perhaps failure. . 
Stand up bravely, even against the worst. 
Your very hopes may have passed on out of 
sight, as did all that was near and dear to the 
Patriarch at the Jabbok ford, and like him, 
you may be left to struggle in the night alone. 
Well for you, if you wrestle on, for in persist- 
ancy lies victory, and with the morning may 
zome the wished-for blessing. But not always; 
there is a struggle with defeat which some of 
you will have to bear.... Remember... 
that sometimes ‘from our desolation only does 
the better life begin.’”’ The soul that makes 
itself triumph even over the experience of deso- 
lation is the soul that must find life more 
abundant—and begin to find it even here and 
now. 

The letter which contains that sentence about 
che mood of discouragement tells also of J 43 
ayes, ‘the clearest, merriest ones you ever saw 
in a sick face. J is a young woman with 
arthritis; she can just walk with help to the 
rable and manage her radio. But she is so 
sweet and serene and charming that everybody 
loves her. And she dresses so daintily, and 
1as a touch of pink in her cheeks!’”’ Arthritis 
'§ a disease which reduces its victims to a 
sondition which is about the most pitiful that 
san be found. Yet here are eyes that excite the 
eholder, and stir him up to more vividness of 
spirit because he has seen their vividness. 

“Axult, O dust and ashes,” says the hymn. 
And that is to say, Be exultant in the midst 
not of the triumphs of life, but in the midst 
of life’s pains, of the disappointments which 
present life involves, and of the stern educa- 
‘ion of the soul that life inflicts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


VENTURING WITH GOD 


Be strong and of a good courage, fear 
not nor be afraid of them: for the Lord thy 
God, he it is that doth go with thee; he 
will not fail thee nor forsake thee— Deut. 
81: 6. 


We do not often use that word “reckless- 
ness” in connection with our religion, but 
it’s exactly the same word that the Master 
uses when he says that men of violence 
take the Kingdom by foree. There’s a dash 
of recklessness about a man who gives him- 
self to God. He ventures all, he gives all_— 
W. L. Watkinson. 


God works his miracles on roads of yven- 
turous obedience. It is while we are doing 
the lesser thing the bigger one happens. 
While we walk God works.—J. H. Jowett. 


Prayers and pains, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, will do anything.—John Eliot (on 
last page of his Indian Grammar). 


Not in the harbors of secure seclusion, 

Not for the timorous in their sheltered bays, 

But after weathering the storm’s confusion 
Arrive the halcyon days. 


No, better the fierce tempests of contrition, 
The treacherous currents of adversity, 
Than the entanglements and inanition 

Of a Sargasso Sea. 


Not to desert the ship in its disaster, 

But to win through to port, invited the brave ; 

Is it not written of the soul’s great Master, 
“Himself he could not save’? 


And when the voyage is ended, by what token 
Shall one receive the Master’s praise, ‘Well 
done’”’? 
“To him that overcometh,’’ God has spoken, 
“Lo, he shall be my son.” 
Francis Greenwood Peabody (abr.) 


There are a great many Christians who 
would gladly give God a handful of meal 
after he had filled the barrel who would hes- 
itate to give him the last handful on his 
promise to fill the barrel when empty.— 
Henry Clay Trumbull. 


Peril for God’s sake is the only safe con- 
dition for Church or churchmen. It is more 
reasonable to be in peril than in security 
if the best things lie a hair’s breadth be- 
yond the peril, Wyerything worth having 
is found only on the yonder side of a risk. 
We must have unity, not at all costs, but 
at all risks.—Charles H. Brent. 


The distinguishing mark of faith is not 
patience, but venture.—The Christian Reg- 
ister. 


O Thou who ever goest before thy flock 
like a wise shepherd, leading them in ways 
of peace and strength, help us with ready 
hearts to listen for thy voice and gladly 
follow thee. Let there be no lingering 
for love of sin, no dowbt for lack of per- 
fect vision, no resting in the happy places 
of the past, as if thy love had done its 
best and had no larger gift to offer. 
Teach us a wise forgetting of the things 
that are behind, that we may press on 
toward the goal. For we believe that in the 
way thou leadest light and truth and im- 
mortality are found. Forgive the folly of 
our \oft-recurring fears, and quicken us to 
an unfaltering courage by the indwelling 
of thy Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Elijah on Mount Carmel 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for October 2 
1 Kings 18 

There is no doubt about the meaning of the 
contest on Mount Carmel. It is a question of 
choosing between Jehovah and Baal, between 
righteousness and unrighteousness, between jus- 
tice and injustice, between freedom and slavery. 
The Hebrew nation had experienced both stand- 
ards. Under David the common people had en- 
joyed their natural rights and liberties, but 
under Ahab a new code had been set up. Baal 
worship gave to the rulers the right to “lord 
it” over their subjects. It was, for instance, 
perfectly consistent with Baal worship for 
King Ahab to take over, for his own selfish 
use, the holdings of the peasant Naboth. Under 
Baal worship the minority had no protection, 
the security of property was at an end, the 
innocent were no longer safe, and justice was 
dead, 

But just as the moral code seems to have 
reached the breaking point, the prophet Elijah 
arrived, and a new hope appeared on the hori- 
zon of Israel’s posterity. Elijah was able to 
demonstrate to the people the folly of Baal 
worship. His was the work of the survey ex- 
pert who, with statistical charts and maps, 
presents his case so that everyone can under- 
stand it. Elijah drew a line between Baal 
worship and the worship of Jehovah and the 
contrast was so evident that the people were 
convineed. 

The contest on Mount Carmel was the out- 
standing incident in Hlijah’s work of restora- 
tion. His memorable utterances on that occa- 
sion were the forerunners of many others which: 
were to be uttered by later prophets who, like: 
Elijah, sought to lead the people once more to 
Jehovah. But we must not lose sight of @ 
more intimate detail of the story, the fact that 
there were four hundred and fifty Baal prophets: 
against the single-handed Elijah. His was not 
an enviable position, for the thought of being: 
alone against the crowd chills most of us, and! 
our fear is tempered only by courage and faith 
in our conviction. And, after all, he whe has: 
the courage of conviction holds communion 
with spirits that inspire and give strength and 
contentment. 

We must not forget that there can be no 
progress without courage and conviction. This: 
applies in a democracy as well as in a kingdom, 
for the ruling power of a democracy may “lord 
it” over the minority as kings once did. There 
are few times when prophets are not needed, for 
in spite of the advancement that has been 
made in human welfare there is always a base 
line to be drawn between good and bad. We 
have a natural tendency to move toward an 
average, those who are above being brought 
down to the average of others. The hope is 
that more will rise above the average so that 
the average itself will be raised to new heights. 
Some people are always saying to the Church, 
“Come down to my level and I will support 
you.’ But the need is for more people who 
are willing to go up to the Church. When they 
do we may expect to see less of the “limping 
between two sides” of which Hlijah spoke. 


Genius 


By Edgar Daniel Kramer 
God gave the world a gracious gift, 
A beautiful and fragile thing— 
A soul of shifting light and shade 
And raptured birds that softly sing. 


The world was blind te what God gave; 
They broke his heart beneath the rod; 
And there was only suffering : 
And death to give the gift of God. 
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Evolution and Purpose 
Purposive Hvolution, by Edmund Noble 
(Henry Holt. $5.00). Purposiveness, in the 
universe, the organic world, and in the mind 
is the main thesis dealt with in this well- 
written and authoritative book which is a good 
companion volume to Boodin’s Oosmic Hvolu- 


tion. It may also be read along with Evolution 
for John Doe, by Henshaw Ward, and To 


Christ Through Evolution, by Prof. Louis M. 
Sweet. 

Noble rejects the current anthropomorph- 
isms, and believes that we must examine more 
fully the universe, the organic world, and our 
own minds before we accept any mechanistic 
views. ‘The vitalist, neo-vitalist, or psychist— 
eall him what we may—insists that there is 
something more in the universe than mechanics, 
and something more in the organism than 
physico-chemical processes.” 

The first section of the book is called “The 
Universe as Humanized” and reviews the his- 
torical background of the cosmic forces and of 
man’s development. Hyolution is interpreted 
in the light of purpose. The author deals ably 
with the problem of the ‘cosmic antithesis” and 
the elements in the universe apparently work- 
ing against each other. He seeks a _ higher 
unity under which all these elements may be 
co-ordinated and interpreted and resists the 
argument of determinism. Man, he says, is ap- 
parently insignificant in, and unnecessary to, 
the universe, but he is no mere automaton; and 
“to regard him as at least a factor in the mold- 
ing of his own destiny is to provide an intelli- 
gent and rational basis for credit and a work- 
ing theory on which responsibility may be 
portioned out.” 

The chapter on “Does ‘Evolution’ Explain?” 
is particularly informing and incisive. He 
states further (p. 515) that “Recognition of 
some kind of purposiveness in nature is thus 
an enduring element of human thought,” and 
that philosophy ‘‘should realize that purposive- 
ness is the fundamental problem in all nature 
study.” 

‘“Purposiveness,” he also states, “substitutes 
the illumination of a definite and purely dy- 
namie process for the so-called striving after 
end vaguely claimed for organic nature in the 
Zielstrebigkeit of Von Baer.” 

His position is even more ably stated in a 
paragraph in the chapter “Gains of the New 
View”: “It has been held that man’s deepest 
longings are satisfied, that his deepest needs 
find response, only through direct personal re- 
lations with the Almighty. We have the be- 
ginnings of such relations in the whole inor- 
ganic universe, shot through and through as it 
is with the intelligence which is the source of 
ours; a higher form of them is yielded wherever 
that intelligence has emerged into life... . 
Meanwhile, the scope for wonder, gratitude, 
reverence, is not lessened, but enlarged by the 
widening of our cosmic outlook; and should the 
hope of yet other horizons lure us toward con- 
ditions utterly unlike any we know as mortals, 
the ground of it is hidden there beneath the 
show of things in the super-nature, and not less 
profoundly in the depths of our own conscious 
selves.” 

Purposive Evolution, thus, is a well-written, 
scholarly, and valuable book which should be 
read by everyone interested in the problems of 
thinking and living. It deals adequately with 
its subject matter, and leads the reader on to 
further profitable researches in this important 
field. 


Sermons 
Boston Preachers, by A. Avery Gates (Re- 
vell. $2.00). Mr. Gates has been until recently 


minister of Trinity Congregational Church, 
Dorchester, Mass. It is ‘Greater Boston,” 
rather than strictly municipal Boston, from 


which he has drawn the twenty-five sermons of 
this volume, and the geographical breadth is 
matched by its denominational and spiritual 
comprehensiveness. The twenty-five preachers 
are from eleven denominations; theologically 
they represent the extremes from Fundamental- 
ism to Unitarianism, and ecclesiastically the 
extremes from High Episcopalianism to Con- 
gregationalism. An appropriate sermon by 
Rabbi Harry Leyi, of Temple Israel, on The 
Art of Living Together, a plea for the removal 
of the barriers that keep peoples apart, is also 
included in the volume. The Congregational 
preachers among the twenty-five contributors 
are Drs. George A. Gordon, A. Z. Conrad, 
Edward M. Noyes, Raymond Calkins, and 
Ashley Day Leavitt. 

God Is at the Organ, by William L. Stidger 
(Abingdon Press. $1.50). A volume of ser- 
mons, which takes its title from a characteristic 
Stidger sermon in which the universe is typi- 
fied as an organ with four manuals—science, 
nature, humanity and Christ. All the sermons 
center around the idea of the harmony of the 
new revelations of science and nature with the 
revelations in grace. 


A New Biography 

The Life of Charles W. Eliot, by Edward H. 
Cotton (Small, Maynard & Co. $3.00). One 
of the great figures in American life was 
Charles W. Hliot. His leadership in modern 
education, the educational leadership of Har- 
yard University under his presidency, the life 
and character of President Eliot, and his vital 
relationship to the times in which he lived his 
long and active life—these all combine into a 
narrative of absorbing interest. Mr. Cotton 
tells the story with remarkable understanding. 


Inspirational Books 

Uncut Jewels Among Young Men, by Robert 
Brymer (Harrap & Co., 3s. 6d.). True narra- 
tives dealing with the problems of youth and 
religion in the form of sketches of the experi- 
ences of Alan, Frank, Tom, Joe, and others. 
Vivid stories in evangelical atmosphere. 

Adventures in the Minds of Men, by Lynn 
Harold Hough (Abingdon Press. $1.50). The 
note of fellowship in men and books sounded 
in conyersational style characterizes the many 
and varied chapters of these Adventures. Dr. 
Hough is at his best in exploiting the catholic- 


ity of intellectual and spiritual interests. Of 
special appeal to our own communion is a 


chapter on The Future of the Congregational- 
ists in which Dr. Hough displays a sympathetic 
insight into the strength and weakness of our 
independency. 

Quit Your Worrying and Living the Radiant 
Life, by George Warton James (Page). Here 
are two excellent books dealing with the prob- 
lem of bow to live. They set forth vital prin- 
ciples, practical methods, and noble ideals of 
life. They are written out of rich personal 
experience and wide observation, and are re- 
plete with illustrations and incidents. The folly 
of worry is clearly set forth. The way out 
of it is shown in Quit Your Worrying. Stress- 
ing physical health, mental vigor, good will, 
humor and optimism as elements in the “Ra- 
diant Life,’ Dr. James seeks to guide one into 
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habits which should enable one to make the 


most of life’s opportunities. The. spiritual and 
religious character of his philosophy further 
makes Living the Radiant Life a book of re- 
freshing and constant inspiration. 


General 

Children of Many Lands and Homes Far 
Away (D. Appleton & Co.). These books by 
James Faingrieve and Ernest Young are Books 
One and Two, respectively, in the Human Ge- 
ography by Grades series. For textbooks, or 
home use, they are excellent. 

The Venetian Key, by Allen Upward (lip- 
pincott. $2.00). This story of the unraveling 
of the mysterious murder of a many’ Who has 
locked himself up alone in a strong room has 
many new and unusual features. Tarleton, a 
medical man and criminal investigator, suc- 
cessfully untangles the many threads which 
connect several very different people with the 
crime. <A very satisfactory mystery story. 

Bible Plays and How to Produce Them, by 
Mary Hllen Whitney (Revell. $1.50). Bight 
plays from the Old Testament and twelve from 
the New, presented with illustrations of char- 
acters and scenes suggesting how the plays 
may be costumed and produced. . 

I’ve Got Your Number, by Doris Webster and 
Mary Alden Hopkins (Century. $1.00). A 
somewhat ingenious use of the question-and- 
answer method to produce self-revelations of 
character and preference which with a system of 
“key numbers” provides some fortune-telling fun. 


Conserving the Faith of College 
Students 


(Continued from page 365) 
important task of religion, on the other hand, 
is to develop the conscience, the ideals, and 
the aspirations of mankind. Bach of these 
two activities represents a deep and vital 
function of the soul of man, and both are 
necessary for the life, the progress and the 
happiness of the human race.” 

If Modernism has anything to offer that is 
superior to Fundamentalism it is in our un- 
biased approach to the truth. This attitude 
of mind is pre-eminently the gift of the 
scientific method, It is an approach to truth 
which Galileo first gave us three hundred 
years ago. 

The student who is armed with the sword 
of the spirit of science and senses the reality 
of moral and spiritual values has an unusual 
equipment with which to face life’s problems. 
Thus arrayed, I have no fears for the out- 
come of his faith, for he is prepared to ad- 
just himself to his environment—and even 
shape that environment also. 

In thus presenting briefly these five differ- 
ent phases of college life, have I made it 
clear that in all of them there is the con- 
stant need of adaptation to the environment‘ 
Too often the reaction is unfavorable, and 
disability leading to withdrawal from college 
activities is the net result. There can be 
no talk about religious faith when a student 
is continually making maladjustments. The 
whole problem is how can the Church and 
the college best help the students te make 
their own adjustments, for eventually they 
must stand and walk on their own feet. 
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A Great Future 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 

Once upon a time, where the brook in a fine 
Id pasture ran so near a boggy bit of ground 
hat the brook itself helped make a pretty, 
reen marsh, two young creatures, living in the 
vater, were talking. 

“Ho, my good fellow,” said a small Crab, or 
Yrayfish; “you seem to be pretty busy about 
thing at all! Haven’t you anything to do 
xcept stroll along the pebbles?” 

The other, a curious-looking, brownish insect, 
ather like a Grasshopper without the hoppers 
nd with long wing-cases, replied: “You are mis- 
aken. Though I move slowly, I am thinking 
ard and fast. I have a great future before me.” 

“You couldn’t very well have it behind you,” 
aid the Crab, saucily. “Who are you, any- 
vay? You are anything but handsome. You 
ook old-fashioned, and more like an old Worm 
han like a creature with a future. If it were 
ot for your funny little bunch of feet near 
rour funnier head, I should take you for an 
id, muddy, lazy Worm—lI should, indeed!” 

“Sorry to be so disappointing to you in my 
ooks,’’ said the good-natured water insect; “‘but, 
t least, I do not turn tail and run backward 
s you do. I believe in going forward to the 
reat future—not backward. You never will 
et beyond this brook if you are content to go 
ackward. In my great future, I shall be any- 
aing but a dull, muddy color, let me tell you!” 

“Well,” said the surprised Crayfish, “I must 
ay you are stupid not to know that the reason 

dart backward is because J am wise enough 
e protect myself under sheltering stones when 
nm enemy is after me. You would show sense 
f you would do the same. Why, any Fish can 
rab you so quickly there will be an end to your 
uture before it has begun! But let us stop 
aarreling. I am satisfied with my beautiful 
inkish color, and should not care to change it 
er your mud-colored looks, nor for whatever 
ppearance you are to have later. Come—-you 
lave not told me who you are! My name is 
Jrayfish—a fine name, you know, though my 
riends call me Crab, for short.” 

“So?” said the water insect.. “My name is 
Nymph, at present, but in my great future I 
hall have a much larger one.” 

“T should hope it might be a better one, as 
yell,” remarked the Crayfish. ‘ ‘Nymph’ has 
_ horrible sound, I think. Sounds like ‘Humpb !’ 
Might just as well have been‘Humph!’ ‘Nymph!’ 
Humph!’ Oh—horrible, horrible!’ And the 
Yrayfish, instead of stopping his part of the 
juarreling, pretended to be overcome by the 
pere sound of such a name. ‘Then he said: 
‘Well, Nymph—Humph—what will your later 
nd longer name be? Will it be as melodious 
is this sample, and will your new color be as 
ittractive as the name, too?” 

“Never you mind,” answered the Nymph. “I 
en see that whatever I say makes you laugh 
it me, so I shall say no more, but wish you 
‘ood day. If you really do not believe that I 
ell the truth about my great future, watch, 
ind in about a week’s time you shall see for 
ourself.” 

“And do you think I am going to tag you 
round for a week, and then find you have 
nade me do it for a joke?’ asked the Crayfish. 
‘You don’t catch me doing anything so foolish 
is that, yon better believe!” 

“No,” replied the Nymph, “I expected noth- 
ng of the sort. It will not be necessary for 


you to tag me at all; and from the silly temper 
you show, I prefer that you do not tag me. 
But if you are curious to see me in my new 
state, all you will have to do will be to peep out 
from under your favorite sheltering stone yon- 
der, where you have a fine view of that arrow- 
head leaf dipping into the water. In a week, 
take a peep at that leaf, and see what you will 
see. Good day to you, Mr. Crabbed Crayfish, 
and a better temper to you!’ And away went 
the Nymph, without another look at the silly 
little Crayfish, whose temper was so much 
worse after those words that he kicked and 
bumped backward against every stone in his 
way, he was so angry. 

Ah! but for a week, Mr. Crayfish could not 
help thinking about that arrowhead leaf dip- 
ping into the water. Every day he looked 
about him to see if the Nymph were there, 


crawling over the pebbles or in the soft mud. 
Not a glimpse could he catch. And every day 
he gazed at the arrowhead, and wished be could 
keep from doing so, but he could not. Try as 
hard as he would to keep his eyes away from it, 
he looked the first thing each morning and the 
last thing each night, and always the leaf was 
merely an arrowhead leaf dipping into the 
water, and quite empty. And every day in the 
week, Mr. Crayfish was so angry at himself for 
thinking of the Nymph and looking at the 
arrowhead leaf that it was a wonder his tail 
was not black and blue from the bumpings and 
thumpings he gave it against the stones. 
Pxactly a week from the day that the Nymph 
wished the Crayfish good day and a better tem- 
per, Mr. Crayfish was so excited he hardly 
could eat his breakfast, and he jolly well knew 
why! He just knew he would do nothing all 


REALITY IN RELICION 
By Gilbert T. Rowe 


A Stirrinc Book by a great thinker. 
is presented as actual communion with a real God, 
the most persistent and creative force in human life. 


Here religion 


The facts of religion, persuades the author, are as real and observable 
as the facts of any other field of observation; the laws, as ascertainable 


and verifiable in experience as the laws of nature. 


EXPANDING 
HORIZONS 


By Cornelius Woelfkin 


“THOSE WHO HAVE FOLLOWED the course 
of Dr. Woelfkin’s remarkable career will 
recognize the title of these lectures as de- 
scriptive of his ever-increasing breadth 
of view and loftiness of vision, The 
finest fruitage—the choicest wisdom of 
one of the most productive and prophetic 
_lives which have been lived for Christ in 
these challenging days of ours.’—-Dean 
Brown, Vanderbilt School of Religion. 
$1.50 
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IN CONFERENCE 
WITH THE BEST 
MINDS 


By Lorne Pierce, 
SuD eke Di bk-5.C. 

With an Enthusiastic Foreword by 
Lynn Harold Hough 
“THIRTY-ONE DELIGHTFULLY WRITTEN €S- 
says bearing upon the life and work of 
the ministry.” “Glimpses of the rich 
literary storehouses from which the 
preacher may draw.” “The great truths 
of religion in the best literary language.” 
“Extremely interesting.’ “A challenge 
to the minister.” $1.75 


CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


AND PASTORATE 


Biographical Studies of the Greatest Theologians of All Time 
By H. C. Howard 


IN THIS VOLUME are recorded stories of the lives and times of 
certain men who have written themselves indelibly into the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. 
faith and service during the Dark Ages. 
raries of the Renaissance. Several proved the salvation of Great 
Others kept America aware of its origin and the debt 
it owes the spiritually minded founders of its colonies. 


Octavo, $2.50 


Some of them held the torch of 
Some were contempo- 


Please Order Through Your Own Bookstore 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 


(The Publisher’s Complete Catalogue Will Be Sent Upon Request) 
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day but watch that arrowhead leaf, for fear he 
would miss something if he didn’t! So you can 
imagine his surprise when, after making himself 
stay down in his hole among the little stones 
under the large, sheltering one, until he knew 
the sun would be high and shining down the 
length of the brook, he finally crawled out blink- 
ing, and found this time that the arrowhead 
leaf was not empty! 

“A fine temper to you to match the day!” 
called a soft voice from the leaf; and there, 
after Mr. Crayfish had the blink out of his eyes, 
he recognized the Nymph. And he saw that 
something was happening to the Nymph! Why, 
he seemed to be splitting lengthwise! 

Mr. Crayfish’s eyes grew larger yet when 
forth from the Nymph’s case crawled so daz- 
zling a creature that Mr. Crayfish blinked 
again ! 

The creature was a gorgeous Dragon Fly, 
spreading his gauzy, rainbow-colored wings to 
dry in the warm sun of the upper part of the 
arrowhead leaf, out of reach of the water. 

And you will like to know that before the 
Dragon Fly flew off to enjoy his great future, 
the Crayfish begged his pardon; and to cure 
himself of his temper, he always nods seven 
times each day to the arrowhead leaf that dips 
into the water, and then smiles! And anyone 
who cures his own temper has a great future, 
of course! 

(All rights reserved) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The Fun Line 


By Willametta Preston 


Sister Dorothy thought of it first. There 
were many children in the little home, now that 
Alice and Carl had come ‘to stay while baby 
brother was sick. They played nicely together 
most of the time, but sometimes Ray forgot to 
let Carl choose the games, or May was “piggy” 
with her games. Dorothy was helping to keep 
them all happy, so she proposed a fun line. 

“What is that?’ asked May and Carl to- 
gether. 

“Tt means that if anybody wants to choose 
a game or play with one of the put-away toys 
he must earn the privilege. See this string 
across the corner? I’m going to hang on it 
slips of paper cut to look like the things you 
want to do. Here is a doll and a boat and a 
kite now. You can cut any number you want 
and keep them in the box. Every morning we 
will hang them on the fun line—the things we 
would like to do or.to play all day. Now you 
fill the line full while I dust, then I’ll tell you 
the rest.” 

By the time the dusting was finished, the fun 
line that was stretched from the sewing machine 
across to the window was full of gay pictures 
of toys or games they might play. 

“Now we are going to have work to do every 
day, each one of us—little things we can do if 
we try. Dusting chairs, picking up toys—I 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 


cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


VACATION PLACES 
a 
Pomona, Putnam County, Florida, Middleton 
House. Large airy rooms, modern improvements. 
Experienced hostess. Northern tourists made 


welcome. Rates on application. References ex- 
changed. Mrs. Lizzie Middleton. 

Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Near White House. Tele- 
hone, Franklin 1142. Address: 1912 “G” St., 
orthwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt Furber 
Residence. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation; all conveniences, home cooking, reason- 
able rates, % mile to village. Grand scenery, 
golf. Artbur H. Furber. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage. 
Telephone, Franklin 7345. 


POSITION WANTED 


hee 


Y. M. C. A. secretary, Springfield graduate, vo- 
eational, educational, industrial and newspaper 
(religious editorial) experience, now located in 
New York, seeks church, institutional or business 
position in medium-sized city. Interested in 
young people’s problems and in the character- 
forming aspects of work and success. Referen- 
ces. “yy The Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Middle-aged American widow desires 
position as housekeeper for elderly couple, or in 
gentleman’s family. Would care for one child; 
or be companion nurse for invalid or blind per- 
son. Can read and write Braille. S. CES 
Staples St., Melrose, Mass. 


A woman of several years’ experience would 
like position as attendant or CORE ant On Refer- 
ences furnished. Address X. Y. Z., Box 54, Hollis- 
ton, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good _ teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


TRAVEL 


A lady from Boston going to California in the 
late Fall will escort any ladies who do not want 
the care of the trip, securing hotel or bungalow 
accommodations as may be desired; returning in 
the Spring. “H. K.,” The Congregationalist. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. DPxpert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Beautiful assortment of 21 Christmas cards, $1 
postpaid. All different. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Donald W. MacLean, 22 Farrington St., Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to WBlizabeth Merriam, WFraming- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold, 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet. of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 


Wanted—Permanently, in old-fashioned home 
with modern conveniences, 20 miles from Boston, 
elderly person, preferring tray service. Refer- 
ences required. ‘“G,”’ The Congregationalist. 


Money in old letters. Look in the old trunk 
and send me all the old envelopes up to 1876. Do 
not remove the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 
George Hakes, 290 Broadway, New York. 


Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. It works. 


At Your Seryice—to help you buy or sell, 


get help or find a position. Say ir In THE 
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have a whole long list here, all pictures. I'l 
put these in this basket. You draw out one anc 
do the task nicely. Then you may draw one 
picture from the fun line—and all play nicely; 
together, whatever it may be. Then draw an 
other task and another fun.” 

Why, that would truly be fun! They hac 
sometimes pouted when asked to do errands 
to help with little tasks. Now ‘they wantec 
these, for it meant a chance at the fun line 
Why, just drawing pictures or putting dollic 
to bed seemed twice the fun if drawn from the 
fun line! Then they found that Dorothy hac 
a way of suggesting new things for them to do 
“Look under the bookease,’ and they foune 
materials for a scrapbook. 

“Fun in the pantry,’ and there were some 
gingerbread men—one for each. They enjoyec 
these all the more for keeping quiet an hou 
while baby had his nap. 

They wanted so many things to do to eart 
chances at the fun line that Dorothy had t 
ask Mamma to help her plan things which they 
could do to be of real help. They Were dressing 
themselves, by this time, keeping playthings i 
order, bringing kindling, wiping dishes, anc 
doing errands. So sewing came to have a plac 
for the girls, and a box of tools came for th 
boys. Dorothy was teacher and played school 
and they had play lessons. 

Not once, ‘after the fun line was started, wa: 
there any quarreling or disputing. When Alic 
and Carl went home, they took a fun line witl 
them. They would get their playmates to try 
it with them. 


Old Sir Thistledown 
By Helen L. Paddock 
“Oh, wait just a minute, come here now, com 
here, 
You’re my merriest friend, Old Sir Thistle 
down, dear; 
Come tell secrets with me in the tall meadoy 


grass, 

And we'll greet all the nice little fairies tha 
pass.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Sir Thistledown, “‘won’t tha 
be gay! 


Come along now and eatch hold of me, 

And perhaps Jolly West Wind would like t 
come, too; 

I adore a fine party of three!” 


“No, I don’t think I will,” Jolly West Win 
replied ; 

“There’s another game I like to play 

In such weather as this, and the best of it i 

That it’s always played just in my way.” 


“Then well play with you,” 
“Count two!” 

Shouted West Wind. 
four! 

And if very soon you don’t hear me say ‘Puf 

Why, you’d better count five or six more.” 


said the other 


“Don’t look. Now cour 


Just the minute they heard him say “Puff 
they looked quick, 

And right up toward the blue of the sky, 

With his merry round head bobbing fast in tk 
breeze, 

They saw Old Sir Thistledown fly. 


“Oh!” they heard his clear voice calling, 
a surprise ! 
But Ill surely be back bye and bye!” 


‘whe 


Trials, temptations, disappointments—a 
these are helps instead of hindrances, if or 
uses them rightly. They not only test the fibe 
of character, but strengthen it. Every co 
quered temptation represents a new fund « 
moral energy. Hyvery trial endured and weatl 
ered in the right spirit makes a soul nobler ar 
stronger than it was before—James Buckhar 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


NEWS of the CHURCHES 


To Be Superintendent of Missouri 
Association 


Rev. C. C. Burger, 
iperintendent of the 


who has been assistant 
New York Association 
for the past few years, 
has been called to the 
superintendency of the 
Missouri Association, a 
place left vacant by the 
recent resignation of 
Rev. A. R. Atwood. 
Mr. Burger was born 
in the Ozarks about 46 
years ago, worked his 
way through Kingfisher 
College, and then went 
to Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, 
where he graduated in 
)18. He has held pastorates at Enid, Okla.; 
incinnati, Ohio; Wichita, Kan.; and Sherrill, 
. Y. At Sherrill he took a little missionary 
vurch, and during his four-year pastorate he 
-ilt up one of the finest village churches in the 
ate. It was from this work that he was called 
» the assistant superintendency of the New 
ork Association. 

Mr. Burger served as assistant secretary of 
ie National Council at its meetings in Spring- 
ld, Washington, and Omaha. He is well 
nown to thousands of churchmen and women 
i over the country for his skillfulness in 
iwrying on the business of the churches, and 
1@ good wishes of all accompany him as 
» takes up his new work in the Missouri 
mferences. 


Rev. C. C. BURGER 


_ Corner Stone Laid for New 
Bethany Church, Quincy, Mass. 


Wxercises marked by the presence of all liv- 
ig former pastors were held at Quincy, Mass., 
eptember 8, in connection with the laying of 
le corner stone of the new $400,000 Bethany 
hurch. At Coddington and Spear Streets, not 
ir from the present site, it will be a most at- 
active contribution to a civic center already 
lorned by a library, a high school, and a court- 
use. 
Bethany originated through a secession of 
‘oups from the Unitarian (church of the Pres- 
ents) and Episcopalian churches, a nucleus 
' 21, and was organized in 1832. Pledges for 
i@ new house of worship are payable in five 
ars—that is, in the centennial year of the 
unding. The present site cost $57,000. When 
mpleted the building will be one of the most 
odern and efficient plants in New Wngland. 
he edifice, free Gothic in style, is to be con- 
ructed of native granite, from a newly opened 
larry. The main auditorium will seat 700, 
1d will be surmounted by a bell-tower 120 feet 
gh. A memorial chapel will contain the pres- 
1t stained glass windows. With 182 sittings 
will provide facilities for many small as- 
mblies, funerals, and weddings. Beneath the 
rger auditorium is to be an assembly and 
ning hall, with a capacity for 550, fitted 
ith a stage. In addition there will be young 
sople’s service rooms and social facilities. 
elow the chapel is to be located modern kitchen 
1d serving rooms, recreation rooms for boys 
ud girls. Above will be the women’s parlor, 
istor’s study, and church offices, with ample 
ace for small school departments. The main 
visions of the church school will be housed in 


the Coddington Street wing where there will be 
classroom facilities for 800 pupils. 

This new edifice will be the third, the present 
edifice having been dedicated in 1871. The or- 
ganization is the mother of three other Con- 
gregational parishes now in the suburbs. Shortly 
after the erection of the second meetinghouse 
Bethany called as its minister Rev. Edward 
Norton who was pastor twenty-one years, and 
pastor emeritus a longer period, until his death 
in 1921. He was succeeded by Rev. Edwin N. 
Ilardy, now secretary of the American Tract 
Society. The present minister is Rev. Bric I. 
Lindh, pastor since 1919. He has received 
more than a third of the membership of 750, 
and under his wise and vigorous leadership a 
long-desired vision is being realized. Pre- 
ceding the formal exercises of laying the corner 
stone a reception was tendered the former pas- 
tors, followed by a Bethany supper. 

Adjournment was then taken to the new site. 
After introductory remarks by Carle R. Hay- 
ward, chairman of the occasion, Dr. I. W. 
Sneath of the Wollaston church offered the in- 
vocation. Greetings for the city were sent by 
Mayor McGrath, prevented from personally at- 
tending by his illness. Rev. H. H. Byington, 
West Roxbury, as president extended congratu- 
lations on behalf of the churches of the Suffolk 
South Association, and Mr. Lindh gave an ap- 
propriate response. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
T. C. Richards, Medford, pastor of Bethany, 
1916-1918, and a message of reminiscence with 
a forward look was given by Rev. B. A. Will- 
mott, now of Athol, pastor, 1913-1915. The 
corner stone, dedicated by Dr. Hardy, pastor, 
1895-1911, contains many interesting documents 
and memorials with a list of contributors to the 
new church. The formal laying of the stone was 
by Ernest W. Branch, chairman of the building 
committee. Rey. Arthur W. Bailey, a son of 
the church, pronounced the benediction. It is 
expected that the house will be dedicated in the 
fall of 1928. 


EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


New Hampshire Ministers at 


Point Geneva 

The largest attendance in recent years as- 
sembled at Point Geneva, Lake Winnipe- 
saukee, N. H., for the annual conference and 
retreat of Congregational ministers of the 
state. The attractive program was arranged 
by the Conference committee on the ministry 
in co-operation with Sec. H. R. Stearns of Con- 
cord. Three nationally-known lecturers were 
present to lead the discussions, in the persons 
of Dr. C. F. Patton of Chicago, Dr. H. S. 
Coffin, president of Union Seminary of New 
York City, and Prof. S. L. Joshi, professor of 
comparative religions at Dartmouth College. 
The sessions lasted for four days with round- 
table discussions and periods for recreation 
alternating with the lecture periods. Perfect 
summer weather, during the early days of Sep- 
tember, and a fine spirit of fellowship marked 
the gathering. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 


missionary and Christian Association sery- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


It Pays to Advertise in The Congre- 
gationalist, if you want to reach the 
homes of cultured, Christian people. 


[ihe Chicago Jlheological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
catalog furnished on request. 


OZORA 5S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Banger Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opens Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. 


leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 


the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 


sity of Maine. 
college men. 


For catalogue and information apply to 


WakREN J. MOvuLron, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


Special opportunity for non- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
college men. Four year course. Th.B, Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 


MERRICOURT 


A year-round home and school for a few select children 3 to 10. 
Large play lawns. Supervised play. Gardens. Private Coast- 
ing Hill. Kindergarten, Elementary grades. Tutoring. Parental 
care. Booklet. Mrs. Ruth Beardslee Kingsbury, Rev. 
John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


Courses 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses, 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


HilacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles, Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Church 
Furniture 
Pews-Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 


Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


EXPERIMENTSIN 
PERSONAL RELIGION » 


psniave and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 


A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for 5 or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 469 Chicago, Ill. 


Katherine M. Phelps says of the new book, 
The Normal Person: The Psychology of Self- 
Realization: ‘Mr. Torrey writes convincingly 
and treats his subject in an entirely new 
way; So it seems to me that this book covers 
a field not covered by other books, and is a 
very valuable contribution to psychological 
literature.” Bookstores. By mail, $1.00, 
David C. Torrey, Jaffrey, N. H. 


@ Book Read Daily 

bp Millions 

The Bible—we carry it in 
90 different languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street. New York 


ESTEY 
PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


BALOPTICONS 


are used in-thousands of scHools gnd 
churches. This. line’ of projection 


~ lanterns, — for glass slides, opaque 
- “objects and “strip” film is the largest 
‘and most complete,.in- the world; 
= as Sendtor Illustrated Literature 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICALCO, 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS > 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Denver Pastor Has Radio Bible Class 
Washington Park Church, Denver, Col., is 
prospering under the leadership of Rev. W. O. 
Rogers, who is widely known throughout the 
Rocky Mountain re- 
gion because of his 
exposition of the Sun- 
day-school lessons over 
the radio. Every Fri- 
day night Mr. Rogers 
broadcasts from KOA, 
Denver. The move has 
been so successful that 
the radio audience has 
asked that the lessons 
be put in permanent 
form. Mr. Rogers is 
therefore publishing 
the Sunday-school les- 
sons, with his com- 
ment, in a monthly 
magazine. A suffi- 
cient number of paid 
subscriptions are al- 
ready in hand to carry 
the magazine for one 
year. The price is 
$1.50 yearly, and the 
list of subscribers is 
made up from 24 
states. This church is now worshiping in a 
basement, but sufficient funds are in hand to 
enclose the superstructure, and it is expected 
that the building will be completed next year. 
Plans call for a $30,000 building, exclusive of 
the value of the lot. Over $750 has come in 
from the radio audience, the. first $500 unso- 
licited. A vacation school was conducted for 
three weeks during the summer with an enroll- 
ment of 85 and 14 teachers on the faculty. 


Rey. W. O. Rogers 


Recognition Service at Osage, Iowa 
September 4 was an occasion of unusual in- 
terest and significance in the -history’ of the 
church at Osage, Iowa. Rey. A. BH. Fish having 
recently been called to the pastorate, the church 
conceived the idea of introducing him to the 
community with a special recognition service. 
Invitations were sent to neighboring Congrega- 
tional churches and to special guests. It was 
a great fellowship day, a genuine get-together 
and home-coming occasion. A morning prayer 


meeting, which was largely attended, ushered 
in the day’s program. Then came the regular 
church school with special features. At the 


morning hour of worship, Dr. HB. W. Huelster of 
Elkhart, Indiana, preached the sermon.  Let- 
ters of greeting and congratulation were read, 
and Mr. Roger Leavitt of Cedar Falls and Mr. 
A. B. Lovejoy of Waterloo made addresses. 
The more formal recognition service took place 
in the evening. Rey. Frank Miller of the local 
Jniversalist church, Rev. HE. B. Frye of the 
Methodist church, and Mr. G. H. Sawyer, su- 
perintendent of the Osage schools, participated 
in the service and brought words of welcome to 
the new minister. Rev. J. R. Morgan, First 
Church, Waterloo, a long-time friend of Mr. 
Fish, preached an inspiring sermon on “Pulpit 
and Pew.” Supt. P. A. Johnson offered the 
closing prayer of dedication. All the services 
of the day were heightened in their inspira- 
tional quality by fine music, both vocal and 
instrumental. 

The new leader of the Osage church, who 
begins his work under such auspicious circum- 
stances, was recently professor of public speak- 
ing at the State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls. 
He formerly held a Congregational pastorate in 
Wauseon, Ohio, 
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Southeast Association Meetings 

A change has come over the August meetings 
of the Association in Georgia and Alabama. 
The attendance has not increased, but the 
spirit and program is something new. Five 
years ago the outstanding features of these 
meetings were numerous sermons, much singing 
of revival hymns, and services of a general and 
emotional character. But five years ago Rey. 
N. P. McQuarrie was appointed superintendent 
in these states. 

The Associations were reorganized. In Ala- 
bama the number was reduced from nine to five, 
the churches grouped with regard to geographi- 
cal location. New constitutions were adopted, 
modeled after the form recommended by the 
National Committee. The mission work of the 
denomination is carefully studied. Business 
methods of church work have been adopted. 
The young people and women of these states 
have been organized and set to work. From 
a sensitiveness to the discussion of missions 
and finances, the churches now enjoy the 
statesmanlike plan Superintendent® McQuarrie 
has set before the churches. The apportion- 
ment is being paid. Aimless, emotional gath- 
erings have given place to interesting studies 
of the mission of the Christian Church and the 
denominational program for world redemption. 
It is a revelation of the organizing genius of 
Superintendent McQuarrie and the emphasis 
of the denomination on quality and organized 
consecration to the local and the world task. 


Farewell Reception for Massachusetts Pastor 

The Payson Park Church of Belmont, Mass., 
was the scene of a farewell reception tendered 
to Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Morgan on September 8, 
Dr. Morgan was presented with a check for 
over $1,200, a gift from the parishioners. In 
acknowledgment he expressed his deep appre- 
ciation of the gift, and spoke of his joy in sery- 
ing the church as well as of his aspirations for 
its future. The woman’s guild gave to Mrs. 
Morgan a fitted suitcase. Over three hundred 
friends were present to offer their good wishes. 
and to write their names in Dr. Morgan’s 
“ouest book.” 

At the Communion service on Sunday morn: 
ing, September 11, Dr. Morgan was assisted 
by Rey. D. N. Beach, the new minister of the 
church, and received both Mr. and Mrs. Beack 
into membership. Mr. Beach has now assumec 
the pastorate, and is living at the new parson: 
age. Dr. and Mrs. Morgan have rented thei 
apartment and, after making a series of visits 
plan to go to California for the winter. They 
carry with them the affectionate good wishe: 
of everyone in the parish. Dr. Morgan wil 
always be remembered for his genial person: 
ality, which made him a welcome visitor in the 
many homes where he called. Nine years ago 
when he came to the Payson Park Church as 
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acting pastor, it had but 178 members. In 
January, 1919, he was called to become regular 
pastor. Since that time the church auditorium 
has been enlarged, and plans drawn fora parish 
house. He has had the pleasure of receiving 
into church membership in Belmont 544 per- 
sons, about 100 of this number being young 
people from his Communion classes. 


From Minnewashta to Glenwood, Minnesota 

Rev. L. M. Tesh has just closed a nine-year 
pastorate at Minnewashta, Minn., where he or- 
ganized the church on 
a broad community 
basis and led in the 
erection of a modern 
plant. Before coming to 
Minnewashta, Mr. Tesh 
had ten years’ practi- 
eal experience in inter- 
national Sunday school 
work and as director 
of religious education. 
He was ordained in the 
Minnewashta church in 
1923. He served on the 

Rev. L. M. Tes faculty of the Minne- 
sota young people’s training camp for five years. 
In connection with his work at Minnewashta 
he also organized, in 1924, the church at 
Watertown and led in the building of a $10,000 
ehurch which is about ready for dedication. 

Mr. Tesh has been called to the church at 
Glenwood, Minn., where he will begin his min- 
istry October 1. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Boonr, A. R., Sidney, Mont., to Wessington Springs 
and Templeton, S. D. Accepts. 

Bripen, R. T., to Carrier, Okla. At work. 

CANFIELD, E. W., Faulkton, S. D., to Letcher and 
Loomis. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

Harvey, F. W., to Okarche, Okla. At work. 

Hurcuinson, J. J., Barton, Vt., to Bradford. 
Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

JAmes, 8S. T., Elliott, N. D., to Brentwood, S. D. 
Accepts. 

“Linpsay, T. B., Presbyterian Seminary, Omaha, 
Neb., to Oakland, Ia. Accepts. 

Lyon, A. G., Union, West Palm Beach, Fla., to 
Park Ave., Arlington Heights, Mass. At work. 

MECKEL, AARON, Hetland, S. D., to Badger in con- 
nection with work at Hetland. Accepts. 

Moorn, A. A., Union, Waterloo, Ia., to Golden. 

Newson, A. A., to Ashton and Athol, 8. D. Accepts. 

TENHOPEN, L. E., Chicago Seminary, to Collbran, 
Col. At work. 


Resignations 

ApAMz, A. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Burrouaus, Lise, assistant pastor, First, Win- 
chester, Mass., to Third Presbyterian, Rochester, 
N. Y. Accepts. 

GRernn, Louis, First, Steubenville, O. 

McKemman, J. A., Waverly, Ia. 

Ownn, H. T., Ipswich, S. D. 

ROBINSON, E. M., Buffalo and Redig, 8. D. 

Sattmr, BE. C., Murdo, 8. D. 

SHANKWEILER, PAuL, Friona-Spring Lake, Tex. 

VAUGHAN, SrrpHpn, First, Shelby, Mich., to retire 
after 383 years of service. Effective Oct. 31. 


Events to Come 
Fray Meerine, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 7, 10.30 A.M., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Society of Massachusetts. Speakers: 
Rey. C. L. Storrs, of Shaowu Mission, China; 
and Rey. J. M. Peyton, Salisbury, N. C. 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA (White), Haleyville, Nov. 4-6. 
Connucricur, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
Grorcia (White), Barnesville, Oct. 25-26. 
HoRGrA (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 
Ipano (Southern), Boise, Oct. 4-6. 
Kentucky, Corbin, Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 
THNNESSER (White), Daisy, Oct. 4-6. 
Wisconstn, Fond du Lac, Oct. 3-6. 
Wyominc, Douglas, Oct. 4-6. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


CLARENCE FARRER 


Clarence Farrer, the only son of Rev. and Mrs. 
W. D. Farrer of the Hersey, Mich., Congrega- 
tional church, was killed on August 20. He 
slipped from the running board of a locomotive 
used at a gravel plant, and was caught in the 
gears. He was 16 years of age. The funeral was 
held in the Hersey church, with Rey. C. BE. Tag- 
gert of Reed City officiating. 


REV. JOHN W. LEES 


One of the older members of the Pilgrim Asso- 
ciation in Massachusetts, Rev. John W. Lees, died 
September 7, at his home in South Weymouth. His 
last pastorate was at West Stewartstown, N. H., 
from which he came in 1914. Born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in early life he engaged in business. In 
1870 he graduated from Andover Seminary and 
began his ministerial service at Lee, N. H. After- 
ward, he held pastorates at Lisbon, N. H.; Brad- 
ford, Vt.; and at Westminster and Marshfield 
Hills, Mass. He is survived by Mrs. Lees and a 
daughter, Miss Marion G. Lees. The funeral was 
held September 9, with burial at Woodlawn, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


’ 


PROF. HENRY H. WALKER 


Prof. Henry Hammersley Walker, who died at 
Manistee, Mich., Sept. 1, 1927, was born at Flint, 
Mich., Aug. 26, 1871. He was brought up after 
the strict manner of the Christian parents of the 
last generation, and the principles of Christian 
living which he developed in his early years con- 
trolled his life to the end. 

He had his training in the public schools of 
Flint, graduated from the Ann Arbor high school 
in 1889, from the University of Michigan in 1893, 
and from Andover Seminary in 1896. He was an 
honor student, and received a fellowship for study 
abroad. He spent more than two years at Halle, 
where he received the degree of Ph.D. While he 
was at Halle he was called to serve the church 
at Boulder, Col., a church which he had never 
visited. No member of the church had seen him. 
The call was accepted six months before he fin- 
ished his work in Germany. 

He was pastor at Boulder for 12 years. In 
1910 he came to Chicago as the successor of 
Hugh McDonald Scott, in the chair of church his 
tory in Chicago Seminary, and served the semi- 
nary for more than 17 years. Six weeks ago, he 
underwent an operation for appendicitis and had 
apparently quite recovered, when he undertook a 
trip to his summer home at Frankfort, Mich. He 
became ill on the journey and was soon after 
taken to the hospital at Manistee, where he died. 


He was married to Nellie Frances Reed at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1896. Of this union three 
children were born—Helen, Florence, and Mar- 
garet, all living; the last named was married 


three months ago to Dr. Glenn Nethercut. 

As a student Dr. Walker was thorough and 
painstaking in his work. As a pastor he was a 
progressive thinker, an up-to-date preacher, and 
a leader in all affairs of community betterment. 
When he went to Boulder the church had a smali 
building, located in an When he 
came away it was housed in one of the best church 
buildings of the state, and a commodious parson- 
age had also been erected. 

In his work in church history he was eminently 
suceessful, not only in knowing the facets, but in 
being able to put them in their proper perspective, 
and in so presenting them as to make church his 
tory live in the lives of his students. He entered 
heartily into the whole round of the seminary 
life. He was a leader in the financial campaigns 
of the school and one of the most successful of 
the staff in securing funds. He was an accept- 
able preacher in the largest churches in the de- 
nomination and had, during his service in Chi- 
cago Seminary, been stated supply for some of 
our most influential organizations. He had in 
this way made a real contribution to the church 
life of the Chicago district. 

His relationship as husband and father was 
almost ideal. Fellow ministers and students who 
shared the gracious hospitality of his home will 
never forget the sympathetic understanding mani- 


obscure place. 
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fested and the Christian spirit maintained there. 
Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of his life 
was loyalty. He always had certain ideals of 
Christian experience and service to which he gave 
himself in season and out of season. His friends 
always knew just where to find him. There was 
nothing insincere in his nature. He was honor 
and sincerity personified. 

The funeral was held at the Hyde Park Church, 
Chicago. Rev. Willis L. Goldsmith officiated. 
Brief addresses were made by Pres. Ozora S. Davis, 
Dean Frank G. Ward, and Sec. R. W. Gammon. 
The body was cremated. — 


RAISES‘10~ 


g Mrs. Seawell of Missouri found DUST- 
AWAY-—the amazing mop innovation— 
the greatest money raiser ever heard of. A West Vir- 
ginia auxiliary raised $276 with it—and one Sunday, 
school class made $60in one week. 2 
DUSTAWAY sells everywhere like wild fire 
Has 13 novel features. Makes broom into a, 
mop inone minute. Washes out in a jiffy 
Gets into hard places, under radiators, be 
tween banisters, etc. Holds dust without, 
oil. No metal toscratch. Exactly what f 


women have always wanted. my oS \ 
Test Sample SentF REE ih 


by Good Housekeeping Institute 

Send for a test sample of this clever Ney, Yourfl 
work-saver — FREE on request to / yh Nel We . 
officer of any recognized church Bley Meas AM 
society. A two minute test will 2 Laut g hs ny 
show you tremendous money-raising pos- BA's 
sibilities. Our special plan increases church funds quickly 
without investing one penny. Write for sample today to 


GLENCO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. LA-461, Quincy, Ill. 


-~§OLD.1800 $200.00 
CHRISTMAS ‘BOX ASSORTMENTS. PROFIT 


Is what V. Strandberg, Minn., sold in 1925. Last 
year he sold 3800 boxes. Many of our agents in a 
short time earn large sums of money selling our 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments. We 
publish a Magnificent Christmas Box Assortment, 
containing 21 high-grade Christmas cards and 
folders, Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled and Bor- 
dered, each with an envelope, which sells for $1.00 
and costs our agent 50c. A value never equaled. 


EACH SALE MEANS 100% PROFIT 


Nothing that an agent has ever sold begins to com- 
pare with the sales they make with our Christmas 
Box Assortments. Write us immediately, and we 
will send full particulars and free samples. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 


7 Water St., Dept.B-7 Boston, Mass. 


100% PROFIT 
XMAS TREE TINSEL 


Write for Samples 


John W. Gottschalk Mfg. Co. 
Lehigh Ave & Mascher St. 
Dep’t. Q Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will help your Church, Society or School to 
raise money. “ Tried many methods, yours 
by far the easiest,’ writes one church. Your 
name on a postal, mailed today brings the story 
\ of the “‘ Money Makers”’ by return mail. 
GOLDEN RULE CO., Dept. ‘‘F” 

26 Union Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 


BIG PROFITS 
For Your Church Organization 
GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL SPONGE 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“The Modern Dish Cloth” 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 


DEPT Q LEHIGH AND MASCHER STREETS PHILA. 


Consult Us about your wants, and remember that 
our Classified Advertising Department will carry 
your message to many readers for a trifling cost. 


It pays to advertise in The Congregationalist 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora S. Davis _ 

Associate Moderator, Hon. William BH. Sweet 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G, Warner 
Chairman Executive Committee, 


Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EK. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 


Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Oscar E. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIL, 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William §S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Dlla G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norre—-Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mags. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, _ 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 
Chairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old -age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 


Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Bmma Keith. 


Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rev. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam BH. Strong; (Home Department) Rev.- Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 

Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel EH. Emerson, Rev. Ernest W. iggs ; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen §. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 


Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. William H. MecCance 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 


Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas, 14 Beacon St., Boston; 


Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago ; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


: <THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Z EXTENSION BOARDS 
987 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Including : ei ; 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Chureh Building Society | 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Be id G ‘al Secretary 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary | 
Ww. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Bastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Jashington, D. C. ann oe 
0 S far est- 
g rank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, e 
Be Teeieen Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 
James Robert Smith, 


Rey. Church Building Secretary 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
Rey. William W. Leete, ; 
Editorial and Wield Secretary 
Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments : 
City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 
FYoreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Harold M. 


Negro Work in the North, Rey. 
Kingsley § 

Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 

These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states, They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 


the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary qndegiditon 

Rev. George L. Cady, i 

Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 

Miss Lucy B. Crain, 

Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 

George N. White, Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
W. T. Boult, Treasurer 
Rey. Alfred Lawless, Supt. Southern Church Work 
\ 195 Auburn Avye., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
Hducational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
. John Lobingier, Missionary Hducation 
. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
. Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Hrwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Hlementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Executive Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Rev. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s. Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 


FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) = 
Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William BP, Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregationai Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 


K Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 


Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Reorganized 


Incorporated 
1829 1922 


Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
-tant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 


Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 


Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
ton and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 


Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Homn MIssionary SOcIpry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. TFred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick HB. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. EH. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
President, Mrs. Elbert A. 


CONGREGATIONAL 
OF MASSACHUSHYTS. 


Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 


Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
Which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
reive legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations. 
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Prof: What is the formula for water? 

Frosh: HIJKEMNO. 

Prof: Where did you ever get that idea? 

Frosh: Why, yesterday you said it was H. 
to O.—Methodist Advocate. 


“Pa,” said Clarence, “what is a peace offer- 
ing?” 
“Anything from a box of candy to a fur 


coat, son,” replied his dad.—Cincinnati Hn- 
quirer. 
“Listen,” remarked the exasperated driver 


over his shoulder. “Lindbergh got to Paris 
without any advice from the back seat.’”’—De- 
troit News. 


A kind old gentleman seeing a small boy 
who was carrying a lot of newspapers under 
his arm said: ‘Don’t all those papers make 
you tired, my boy?” 

“Naw, I don’t read ’em,” replied the lad.— 
Methodist Protestant. 


Mike: “I got one of those suits with two 
pair of pants.” 

Gus: ‘‘How do you like it?” 

Mike: “Not so well. It’s too hot wearing 
two pair of pants.’—Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


A bobbed-haired flapper was making her appli- 
cation at the pearly gates and St. Peter was 
putting her through her catechism. 

“What was your occupation?’ he inquired. 

“Men called me a gold-digger,’”’ she tittered. 

“T’m sorry—but on account of the paving 
we can’t let you in here.’—American Legion 
Monthly. 


When Gladys Lee was a little girl, she was 
given a half-dollar by a fond relative. Gladys 
greatly admired it because her money gifts pre- 
vious to this great fortune had consisted of 
pennies. 

“What will you do with it?’ she was asked. 

“T think I will take it to Sunday school next 
Sunday,” was the unexpected reply. 

“Why take it to Sunday school?” 

“T want to give it to God,” replied Gladys. 
“Te never gets anything but pennies, either.’’— 
Los Angeles Times. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churehes. Wmergeney re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and serupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President 
Elbert A. Harvey, 7'reasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1883 

The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun Bb. Catverr, D.D., President; Goran 
SIDNEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C, PINNEO. Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


Connecticut Societies 


Tar FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THD MISSIONARY Socrpry or CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
ee Treasurer, Congregational: House, Hart- 
ord. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 


rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 


all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eeived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 
Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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actual problems. One of the spe- 
cialization textbooks in the Stand- 
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find the principles, programs and 
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A source book of patterns and de- 
signs of things children can easily 
make, included in which are com- 
plete instructions for making toys 
and useful household articles, val- 
entines and seasonal greeting cards, 
and posters. Gift suggestions for 
all occasions—something appropri- 
ate for close friends and every 
member of the family, as well as 
ideas for the fair or bazaar. Es- 
pecially valuable for parents and 
workers with children in week- 
day schools of religious education. 
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In Defense of Youth 


By Robbins Wolcott Barstow 


We call them wrong! God pity us, the blind, 
Imputing evil as our grandsires did, 

When we explored new realms with feet and mind, 
Uncovering what old fogies damned and hid! 

The dreams, the wanton fantasies are there, 

As you and I once knew them, loved them, till 

We came to staleness and to foolish fear 

Lest something change, be different, jolt our will! 
’Tis life they seek, not sin, no sordid thing, 

But joy in health, and beauty, and in all 

The urge of thrilling bodies that would sing 

And freely dance with laughter at earth’s call. 
Let’s laugh with them, full knowing that when tried 
By Truth or Duty, Youth is on God’s side! 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Only when eternity dawns, only after Christ has rolled 
up our tapestries, will that other side of the warp and 
woof, the pattern woven into the life fabric, be seen. Then 
sing, weavers, at your looms! Sing this song of one who 
wove not cloth but tapestry. 

My life is but a weaving 
Between my God and me; 

I may not choose the colors— 
He worketh steadily. 


Full oft he weaveth sorrow, 
And I, in foolish pride, 
Forget he sees the upper 
And I the under side. 
By Vincent F. Kiensercer, O.P., 
in Benediction from Solitude 
(See page 404 of this issue). 


The Cover Poem 


NOTE accompanying Dr. Barstow’s lines on the cover 

page mentions that they were “inspired by reading 
Gibbs’ Young Anarchy, but well grounded in my observa- 
tion and experience with the young people here at the 
University (of Wisconsin), and elsewhere.” 


Dr. Stafford at the Old South 


R. RUSSELL H. STAFFORD, the new pastor of the 

Old South Church, Boston, will preach his first ser- 
mon in that church on Sunday morning, October 2. The 
subject will be “The Christian Viewpoint.” The subject 
of his Sunday evening address will be “Approaching 
God.” Dr. Stafford and his family will be heartily wel- 
comed in Boston upon their arrival from St. Louis. They 
will live at 974 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brookline. 

The retiring pastor of the Old South, Dr. George A. 
Gordon, is moving to 83 Longwood Avenue, Brookline, 
upon his return from his summer home at Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, this week. 

Dr. Stafford begins his pastorate of the Old South 
under most favorable auspices. It is recognized that the 
historic position of the church, with its present stra- 
tegic place, and the ideals and standards defined by 
Dr. Gordon’s long and distinguished pastorate, all com- 
bine to present to Dr. Stafford a challenge and oppor- 


tunity unusual even in a day when no pastorate is 
easy. But Dr. Stafford faces this new responsibility 
with many encouragements, not the least of which is the 
good will and earnest hope of his eminent predecessor. 
With a warmth and generosity, which in relation to his 
own work the Editor of The Congregationalist has found 
characteristic of Dr. Gordon, he writes through our col- 
umns to give his warm welcome to his successor effect, 
not only locally, but throughout the entire Congrega- 
tional fellowship. The minister of the Old South has 
conspicuously possessed his own soul, and we find a 
widely-expressed confidence that the tradition of high- 
minded independence which has characterized this pulpit 
will be continued under the ministry of Dr. Stafford. 
Throughout our fellowship prayers will ascend for him 
in this crucial hour that strength and vision, courage and 
decision may in large measure be given him in his new 
and conspicuous place of leadership and responsibility. 
Dr. Gordon’s letter will be found in the correspondence 
columns. 


The Indiana Anti-Saloon League 


T seemed that the climax had come in Indiana political 
affairs some weeks ago, so far as the Anti-Saloon 
League was concerned. The bringing of Mayor Duvall 
of Indianapolis into court on the charge of violating the 
corrupt practices act has added another chapter to its 
history, and this has involved the Anti-Saloon League. 
In the testimony given, Rey. E. S. Shumaker, Superin- 
tendent of the League, was accused of trying to get the 
two Indiana senators, Watson and Robinson, to aid him 
in his controversy with the Supreme Court. Dr. Shu- 
maker and the senators do not agree as to what took 
place. Attorney-General Gilliom, who preferred the first 
charges against Shumaker, is now asking the Supreme 
Court to increase the sentence of Shumaker on the charge 
that the latter had tried to influence the court’s decision. 
The exact truth of the matter is not known at this writing. 
Whatever the facts are, they cannot change the im- 
portance of the contempt case against Dr. Shumaker as 
set forth at length by our Western Editor two weeks ago. 
The court decided that issue, on the facts that were then 
known. If their decision should become the custom of 
our American courts the freedom of the platform and of 
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the press would soon come to an end. It would then be 
within the power of small, narrow-minded judges, in a 
moment of pique, to sentence anyone not only to pay a 
fine, but to be imprisoned. We do not attempt to decide 
what Dr. Shumaker did, good or bad, in addition to the 
charges upon which he was sentenced for contempt of 
court. Whatever happened we ought not to allow the 
issue to be clouded by after-events. 

The testimony given in the trial of Duvall at Indian- 
apolis indicates that practically all parties were seeking 
the favor of the Ku Klux Klan. Apparently even the 
ministers were not entirely free from making deals with 
this organization. Any organization that is what it 
ought to be, will not be afraid to have its membership, its 
ideals, and its doings known. Jesus said, “In secret have 
I done nothing.” Any organization that expects to live 
and prosper would do well to follow his example. 


Are Ministers Being “‘Managed’’? 
| Ee! sportsmen, and many others engage man- 
agers to conduct their affairs. We wonder whether 
self-appointed managers are not provided for many min- 
isters. How many churches have always given their 
ministers the required freedom which will safeguard their 
work? The most ignorant sometimes compel him to 
change his type of sermon, or criticize his scholarly work 
in a subject concerning which they themselves are abys- 
mally uninformed. He must often live in a parsonage 
totally unsuited to his needs; lack of repairs doubles 
his bills. How many parsonages, for example, have a 
first-rate furnace? Few ministers indeed escape un- 
scathed from the well-known but deplorable eddies of gos- 
sip in their parishes. And have you ever heard of a min- 
ister who did not have to revise his perfectly legitimate 
private habits or his code of ethics? Some churches 
want their ministers to attend all meetings in the church 
building, no matter of what nature. Some others reduce 
the minister’s salary if he is unmarried; but why should 
not men in such a profession, who know how to spend 
money wisely, have a little extra to spend? Must they 
be the example for all the different kinds of weakness 
found among the members? Churches should be critical 
about candidates for their pulpits, but they should finally 
call men who merit their full confidence. 


China and Religious Progress 

HINA has in more ways than one tested the power 

and value of Western religion. During the recent 
crises the actions of our political and missionary repre- 
sentatives were closely watched. Prof. Harry F. Ward, 
writing on ‘China Tests Our Religion” in a recent issue 
of the Nation, points out how quick the Chinese were to 
see evidences of Western imperialism and exploitation in 
many acts made by our consuls and missionaries in China. 
Many who had accepted Christ could not accept the poli- 
cies which Western churchmanship seemed to approve. 

Few people in this country imagined that China would 
be the nation which would so rigorously test Western 
Christianity. China clearly will not accept the religion 
of a nation which does not follow its own teachings and 
which shows signs readily interpreted by the Chinese as 
imperialistic and dogmatic. Professor Ward believes that 
recent events in China represent the end of an era in 
the expansion of our religion. ‘For them (missionary 
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executives),” he continues, “it means that Christianity 
in China is to become autonomous and to incorporate 
indigenous elements. But this means certain changes in 
its nature, which are also in process elsewhere. The 
imperialistic type henceforth can hold but a minority 
position. The dogmatic type goes the same way. China 
and the rest of Asia will finish what science has begun.” 

We should do well to ponder whether Christianity, 
or rather its large group of exponents, has emerged from 
the recent Chinese crisis in a favorable light. Has it not 
shown us that our missionary work is handicapped until 
the people in America measure up better to the standards: 
maintained by the missionaries? By respectfully declin- 
ing to accept, along with Christ and the higher spiritual 
values of Christianity, many of the Western associations 
of their new religion, Chinese Christians have made it 
imperative for us to re-examine our faith and discover 
just what is universal and vital in it, and just how much 
of it we are actually utilizing for the betterment of daily 
living. We have given China missionaries; China has 
given us a strengthened and deepened faith. 


Is an Execution a Killing? 


WO of the Editor’s most esteemed friends have ques- 

tioned the propriety of the reference, in a recent edi- 
torial, to an execution as a “killing” of the condemned. 
This objection was anticipated. The Editor was aware 
that the usual and technical term for the taking of life 
by the State is “execution,” but his use of the word 
“killing” was deliberate and intentional. 

The purpose was not, let us state emphatically, the 
expression in this reference of any judgment concern- 
ing the justice or injustice of the particular execution. 
Whatever may be the faults of The Congregationalist, the 
method of indirection and innuendo has not been among 
them. Anything that we have felt called upon to say 
concerning the Sacco-Vanzetti case has been said plainly 
and directly, and, we trust, with courtesy. Moreover, if 
there were any defect of justice in that case—a question 
that, so far as our columns are concerned, is now not 
in debate—it pertained to the processes leading to the 
execution, and not to the execution itself. The general 
testimony seems to be that the Warden, simply executing 
the sentence of the court, for which he was not respon- 
sible, acted with all the consideration and humanity pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

Our express purpose was to remind our readers that 
an execution is a killing. Possibly it may not have been 
necessary, but in general it may be said that there is a 
tendency to cover up crude, horrible, and violent things 
by the use of technical and legal terms. And we say 
this, again, without primary reference to the rightness 
or wrongness of capital punishment. The taking of life 
by the State is no less a killing, because we call it by 
the terms execution or capital punishment, or because 
the killing may be justifiable. 

What we are insistent upon is that the crude and 
ultimate realities of the matter ought to be faced. There 
seems to be a deeply seated and widespread assumption 
that the State, in the matter of taking life, is free from 
a moral law that does not affect the individual, and that 
the taking of life by the State is justifiable simply be- 
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cause it is by the State. Is that assumption sound? It 
would, perhaps, be wrong to say that (assuming that 
capital punishment is justifiable) the State is not justi- 
fied in taking life except under circumstances that would 
inherently justify the taking of life by the individual; 
but is it not right to say that the State is justified in 
taking life only under circumstances that would inher- 
ently justify the taking of life by an individual if the 
State did not exist? Is not the State in these matters 
‘the individual writ large? Is there ultimately a moral- 
ity, or a moral law, for the State that is not inherently 
the moral law for the individual—to be abrogated only 
under the operation of some higher law of moral value 
or necessity ? 

The Congregationalist has not, in relation to the 
problem of war and justice, taken the ground that killing 
is never justifiable. In our constituency there would be 
found a distinct cleavage of opinion on this point, both 
with regard to the obligations of the soldier and with 
regard to the question of capital punishment. The Edi- 
tor’s personal view is that there are circumstances con- 
ceivable under which he would take the life of a fellow 
man with much the same sense of right that would guide 
_ him in laying down his own. But such an extreme and 
ultimate situation, logically and practically possible, is 
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too often made to justify courses that mock the sacred- 
ness of human life and the validity of the command Thou 
shalt not kill. It was in the hope of quickening the 
sense of moral compunction, which ought to characterize 
the State as well as the individual, that we used the 
elemental word killing instead of the less harsh word 
execution. 

A strange lack of essential moral perception seems 
to pervade some minds in all that concerns the State. 
During recent disturbances in Boston a writer from a 
high-class suburb urged in a letter to the press that the 
police should “shoot first and investigate afterwards.” 
The writer’s intentions were, no doubt, good; he prob- 
ably thought of himself as a conserver of the State; but 
in reality he was advocating the worst possible form of 
anarchy—the anarchy of those assumedly devoted to the 
maintenance of law and order. Such a principle in ac- 
tion would ultimately make thuggery, rather than the 
high sense of honor and courage, the characteristic of 
the State and its agents. It is in the hope of enforcing 
in and through the State a higher law than that of self- 
interest, safety, or vengeance, that the future of civiliza- 
tion depends. There is a deep sense in which States are 
no more than individuals free from the obligation to as- 
sume the necessary risks of right and righteousness. 


The American Board Closes Its Year 


FYXHE books of the American Board have been closed as 

of August 31 with a deficit of $147,956.46. The 
Board’s friends have been following the weekly reports 
published in The Congregationalist with deep interest, 
and they have been hoping and praying that the Board 
could add one more great victory by coming through with 
flying colors with the current budget balanced in full 
by generous gifts. “It was not so to be.” The announce- 
ment of such a deficit will bring a note of discouragement 
to many and must be frankly analyzed in order to be 
fully understood. 

The result is about $100,000 better than was forecast 
in the report given at Omaha. This improved showing 
was due to a rapid increase in gifts from churches and 
individuals after the facts were widely known. The 
gifts from churches increased, in July and August, almost 
$38,000 above the estimates based on last year’s receipts; 
gifts from individuals improved over $13,000 above the 
estimate, although last year’s full figure was not quite 
reached when the results of the Laymen’s Advisory Com- 
mittee’s campaign were included. Expenditures were 
rigidly controlled in the closing months, and over $35,000 
was taken from that side of the final statement. Much 
of this apparent saving may have to come, however, on 
the budget next year. 

After a full analysis of the figures, the former verdict 
has been sustained: Income under Merger conditions hag 
somewhat decreased, and expenses could not be reduced 
in time to avert the final deficit. 

At the worst a seven-year-old debt of $213,000 hag been 
wiped out and a new deficit has bees recorded that is 
$65,000 less. The Board is better off than before by at 
least that figure. But this fact tells but a fraction of the 
story. Evidences of encouragement in the work itself are 
found on every hand. 


The financing of the Board is intimately connected 
with national and international conditions. It must be 
admitted that this is a period of unrest throughout the 
world, and particularly in the mission fields we are pass- 
ing through a transition that has brought chaos in more 
than one field and has produced some real discouragement 
in the hearts of the Board’s friends. One cannot forget 
the changes that have come in Turkey in the last few 
years, and now the calamity that has fallen upon China. 
It cannot be expected that mission work in China will go 
forward with record-making achievements when civil war 
is affecting more than half the entire area and has robbed 
the people of prosperity and of personal liberty, and 
when the majority of the missionary force have been 
driven from their stations, at least temporarily. 

The more one knows of the situation in China, the 
more he is persuaded that the missionaries and mission- 
ary institutions represent the only hope of a better day. 
The political situation is vastly worse than the mission- 
ary situation. Our country has no definite policy toward 
China. There is certainly hatred and mistrust in the 
hearts of aggressive elements among the Chinese. Yet 
there have been hundreds of proofs that the Christians 
of China have stood firm in loyalty and in affection to 
their missionaries. A very hopeful element in the situ- 
ation at present is the continuing determination of the 
Christian Church groups to carry on the schools, hospi- 
tals, and colleges that have in many cases been handed 
over to Chinese committees in these past months. The 
friends of missions are deeply encouraged, if we view the 
situation as it develops with a spiritual and sympathetic 
eye. It may be a period of transition but the chance 
for the message of Christ and the Kingdom of God in 
China is greater than before. . 

For one illustration, take the last letter from Hugh 
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Hubbard of Paotingfu. He reports that his educational 
groups have worked through the past spring and summer 
almost without interruption; that seven thousand men 
and women have been enrolled in educational classes; 
and that eighteen hundred of them were graduated after 
completing the full course, last May or June. Out of 
these groups in the coming autumn season they will de- 
velop the groups of inquirers, who will now spend months 
in Bible study and Christian inquiry. Mr. Hubbard 
writes that it is quite likely that the number of baptisms 
and accessions to church membership will be greater than 
ever before. 

Other parts of the field offer similar items of good 
news. Madura College is to have a new Science Labo- 
ratory, put up by the church in Binghamton, N. Y., as 
a memorial to William Zumbro, who was the missionary 
of that church for twenty-one years. Sofia College, in 
Bulgaria, goes on with its building plans and with many 
of its financial needs met. Dr. George E. White is report- 
ing progress and a large enrollment in Anatolia College 
in Salonica. - Rey. John E. Merrill has sent a very encour- 
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aging statement of enlarged enrollment for the high 
school in Aleppo, which started under most unfavorable 
conditions. Rev. Wayne Bowers has returned to Spain 
with the money to supply new church premises for our 
congregation in San Sebastian—an encouragement long 
overdue to our group of friends in that country. From 
many points in Africa we hear of fine advanced steps 
being taken, not forgetting Mrs. Frederick Bridgman’s 
Memorial Hospital in Johannesburg. Many of these items 
will be dwelt upon in the literature to be issued by the 
Board this autumn. ik 

Jt must be admitted that the Board’s deficit will pos- 
sibly mean a cut in the Board’s budget when the problem 
is faced by the Prudential Committee in October and 
November. The responsibility is theirs to decide. But 
even if a cut takes place, it may, in the long run, awaken 
friends in the churches to the fact that it is impossible 
for this work to move forward from strength to strength 
unless genuine sacrifice is revealed in the pledged sub- 
scriptions to missions in the Every Member Canvass 
period which now approaches. 1S 185 19h 


President Coolidge Makes a Wise Appointment 
A Contributed Editorial by Hubert C. Herring 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has named Dwight Morrow 

as Ambassador to Mexico. It is a good appointment, 
and every friend of Mexico has reason to be grateful. 
There will immediately be a great outcry against having 
any member of the firm of J. P. Morgan and Co. as an 
ambassadorial appointee, but I question the fairness of 
that outcry. We may well be suspicious of men, who 
show themselves to be intolerant protagonists of any 
special interest, whether that special interest be the coal- 
miner or the farmer or the banker. But Dwight Morrow, 
we have reason to believe, is built of bigger stuff. He is 
a great lawyer, and the Mexican post requires that. He 
is a great banker, and Mexico will benefit from that ex- 
perience. He is a great American, and in many ways 
has proved his devotion to the larger interests of America. 
And, best of all, most important of all, Mr. Morrow has 
demonstrated that he has human sympathy and imagi- 
nation. Mr. Coolidge is to be congratulated. 

Our American policy in Mexico has been grievously 
bungled. A barren insistence upon the rights of our 
citizens has been the major emphasis. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Morrow, if he goes to Mexico, will go with open 
mind and heart. He will view Mexico not simply as a field 
for American exploitation, but as a nation which is strug- 
gling for liberty against tremendous odds. It is that kind 
of understanding which Mexico most grievously needs. 

The Mexican people are sensitive, easily hurt—and 
little wonder. They have been kicked and cuffed for four 
hundred years. The Spanish, the French, and the Ameri- 
cans have all taken a turn at the kicking and cuffing. 
They fought Cortez; they fought the priests of Spain. 
They fought the armies of Napoleon, and in these latter 
years they have seen their integrity threatened by the 
sinister power of a great nation, which, professing zeal 
for liberty, seemed blind to the Mexican dream of liberty, 
and evidenced more concern for Mexican oil wells and 


broad acres. 
many reasons. 

The new Ambassador to Mexico will have a unique 
opportunity to serve as an interpreter of good will. He 
will be received with gratitude and candor by the Mexi- 
cans if he shows himself appreciative of the people and 
the land. If he can persuade Mexico that the great 
neighbor to the north is genuinely concerned that Mexico 
shall enjoy the full fruits of freedom, he will be given 
a place of honor and affection. The Mexican is no fool, 
and he knows a friend when he comes. And perhaps 
the first qualification for an ambassador is a capacity 
for friendship with the people among whom he is to live. 

The Mexican post requires imagination of high order. 
These Mexicans are of different blood than ours. They 
think in different terms. They make better poets than 
they do lawyers, and they do not easily understand the 
diplomatic procedure of the United States. The brusque- 
ness which has too often emanated from Washington 
stings them and makes them mad. There have been too 
many notes written by men who are good lawyers, but 
not good poets. I hope that Mr. Morrow has something 
of the poet in his make-up. He will not represent us 
well in Mexico until he has learned to respect the wealth 
of the culture of the varied peoples of Mexico. But from 
all that I know of Mr. Morrow, I believe that he will 
respect these people, that he will appreciate them. He 
will go to their schools, and listen to their music, and 
visit their homes. He will persuade them that America’s 
only concern is not for oil and land. 

Congratulations, then, to the President on his choice, 
and to the next Ambassador to Mexico on the largenegs - 
of his opportunity to promote the friendship between the 
people of the United States with our neighbors of Latin 
America. It is a stiff job, and it is well that it be en- 
trusted to one of America’s ablest men. 


We are not popular in Mexico, and for 
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From Our Western Editor 


Chicago, the Clown Town of the World 


ib has been said by those of olden time that “those that 

dance have to pay the fiddler.” Chicago is learning 
this to her sorrow. She danced last spring to the tune 
of “Bill” Thompson, and is now paying for her foolish- 
ness with a good many lines of tragedy. 

Chicago is a wide-open town. It was freely pre- 
dicted, when Thompson was elected, that we should soon 
have this state of affairs. It has come, if we may trust 
what the newspapers say. One paper made a good deal 
of the fact, the other day, that Chicago had had one day 
when every gambling-house was closed. It was implied, 
however, that gambling was running wide open in the 
city every day, that the police know where the gambling- 
houses are, that they know for the most part who is at 
the head of the business, but that nothing is done about 
it. It is also reported that the social evil is becoming 
very bold in the city, and that while open solicitation is 
not allowed upon the streets, the situation is fast tending 
toward something of that sort. 

Mayor Thompson said frankly, before election, that 
he would not place emphasis upon the enforcement of 
the Volstead Act. The city is said to. be wide open in 
this particular, so far as the police are concerned. If it 
were not for the fact that the prohibition unit has a 
larger staff than ever before in the city, the wets would 
be able to do as they please. 

This condition robs the city of the ordinary protec- 
tion for its citizens, which they have a right to expect 
of government. The junk dealers were having a meeting 
the other day. An automobile drove into the yard where 
the meeting was being held, and one of the men in the 
car shot a Jewish dealer named Braverman. The lat: 
ter’s only crime was his objection to joining a junk 
dealers’ union. It was a cruel and cold-blooded murder, 
but the police did not seem to care. Apparently little 
effort was made for days to arrest the murderer, though 
it seems that he was well known. The newspapers finally 
made so much fuss that a man was arrested and charged 
with the crime. 

No one believes that this man will ever be punished. 
An early trial has been promised, but the calendar of 
the courts of the Chicago district is crowded, and there 
will probably be plenty of delays. If the case follows 
the course of many others, witnesses will be intimidated 
and will disappear, and no one will ever be punished for 
the crime. It would be bad enough if this were an iso- 
lated case—but it is simply one of many. 

Perhaps the best evidence that Chicago is a clown 
city is found in the handling of school affairs; in fact, 
we could not imagine any clown doing it so badly. When 
Mayor Thompson was in office before, Superintendent 
Chadsey of the Detroit schools was made superintendent 
here. He is one of the foremost educators of the coun- 
try, and is now Dean of the School of Education at the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Chadsey was driven out of 
the schools by Mayor Thompson. The furor over the 
matter led to the imprisonment of members of the school 
board for contempt of court—and probably rightly. 

Mayor Dever tried to clean up the public school situa- 
tion. He appointed high-grade members of the school 
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board, among them James Mullenbach, a Congregational 
minister, who is arbitrator for Hart, Schaffner, and Marx. 
Among other things to the credit of this board was the 
employment of Dr. William McAndrew of New York as 
superintendent. During his campaign Thompson accused 
McAndrew of being a stool-pigeon of King George of 
England. He made a great fuss about the histories used 
in the schools, claiming that they were written with a 
bias in favor of Great Britain. He promised that one 
of the first things he would do, after becoming mayor, 
would be to expel McAndrew. Another count against 
the latter was that he was brought in from outside. The 
Mayor has had former Congressman John J. Gorman 
examine the histories, and Gorman reports that they 
are bad. 

Superintendent McAndrew was suspended the other 
day upon the ground of insubordination. The spoils poli- 
ticians wanted to get the jobs of nearly three hundred 
special schoolteachers, who spent a good deal of their 
time on specialized tasks in the office of the school sys- 
tem—tasks for which their training fitted them. The 
superintendent was called to testify and stood for the 
retention of the teachers in their positions. He was, 
therefore, suspended, and President Coath of the Board 
of Education has become a sort of dictator of the public 
schools. It is reported that he has threatened with dis- 
missal principals who question his rulings. 

A sixteen-page supplementary pamphlet is to be issued 
to correct the alleged falsehoods in the histories now in 
use. Not one of the three authors of the pamphlet has 
had special training to fit him for the task of writing 
history. The brazenness of the gang running school 
affairs is found in the fact that the school board, the 
other day, awarded to a son of President Coath of the 
Board a contract for building a schoolhouse at a cost of 
considerably more than a million dollars. The few folks 
of the type of Mullenbach left on the Board have been 
relegated to unimportant committees and practically 
shorn of any power for real leadership. 

Cook County is having a new jail and courthouse. 
The corner stone for the jail was laid yesterday. Mr. 
Anton J. Cermak, president of the County Board, made 
the address of the occasion. He said that if it had not 
been for the fact that the Anti-Saloon League had fooled 
the people and put prohibition over on them, it might 
not have been necessary to have a new jail. Cermak was 
at the head of the United Societies, a notorious organ- 
ization, that operated here before prohibition, to keep 
the town wide open. He is a fair product of the wet 
sporty element of Chicago. His power of reasoning is 
shown when he holds prohibition responsible for the build- 
ing of jails! 

Our ministers are criticized a great deal, these days, 
for preaching on international and interracial relations 
and on various reforms, and they are condemned severely 
for forming “blocs” for the enactment of laws pertain- 
ing to morals. It probably is true that some ministers 
overemphasize this phase of their work. But so long as 
cities are wide open and the schools and reformatory 
agencies are made the plaything of corrupt politics, the 
ministers’ “bloc” is strictly in order. The ministers 
should cry aloud and spare not. 

Ohicago, September 16. By W. G: 
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“T have grown to hate the word ‘theology.’ I feel that 
the attempt to live Christianity should supplant the at- 
tempt to define it.”"—Kagawa of Osaka. 


Character of General Feng 
Subject of Brilliant Study 


HE editor, along with many others who have lived in 

China, has written and talked frequently about Gen- 
eral Feng Yu Hsiang, whose unofficial title, “Christian 
General,” has been so common a cause of debate. His 
character and conduct have been the subject of prolonged 
and bitter controversy. Grover Clark, editor of the 
Peking Leader, and trustworthy commentator on things 
Oriental (he is the son of an honored American Board 
Missionary family in Japan, and was brought up in the 
East), has recently written what seems to the editor of 
this department as good an explanation of General Feng 
as can be found. Because interest in him is so widespread 
and curiosity about him so genuine, it seems worth while 
to quote from Mr. Clark at some length: “It is possible 
to unlock the enigma of Feng. The key is to look on him 
as the typical peasant. 

“Reng springs from generations of peasant stock, and 
his early years were spent in a purely peasant environ- 
ment. To a striking degree he epitomizes in his charac- 
ter and outlook on life the qualities typical of peasants. 
He has all their virtues and their many sharp limitations. 

“Within the sphere of normal peasant activity he 
would have been a pillar of society. Circumstances and 
forces of which he has been the plaything fully as much 
as the directing agent have, however, forced him to under- 
take duties and responsibilities for which he is fitted 
neither by inheritance nor training nor by that spark of 
genius which sometimes enables a peasant boy to develop 
into a great statesman.” 


Understands Simple; 
Baffled by Complex 


cs ITH this key [Mr. Clark continues], it is possible to 
understand both the man and his actions. Within 
the narrow circle of his personal contacts and interests he 
is shrewd, honest, kindly, simple in life, and faithful to a 
fairly high ethical code. But the range of his under- 
standing and judgment is strictly limited by the bound- 
aries of that narrow circle. The moment he gets outside 
purely personal matters—the moment circumstances 
force him to deal with questions of larger. policy or to 
make judgments which should be made on an impersonal 
basis—he becomes like an extremely short-sighted man in 
a heavy fog. He is forced to move—but he has no means 
of judging whether he is moving along the safe path or 
toward a precipice. 
“Moreover, just because his vision of things close at 
hand is keen, because he knows his judgment in such 
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close-up matters is good, because he has a large measure 
of the peasant’s stubbornness, he is unwilling to admit his 
own incapacity in larger matters. Hence he blunders 
along—until the inevitable crash comes. Then he is 
amazed that all his plans should have gone so wrong, and 
is utterly unable to comprehend why. 

“The crash having come, however, he swings, to the 
opposite extreme and leaves all decisions to the person 
who happens to be at hand and wins his confidence at 
the moment. 

“This has happened to Feng a number of times. In 
some cases the new confidant has been a man of his own 
type whose judgment within the narrow personal circle 
was not as good as Feng’s and whose understanding of 
larger issues was no better. In others, the newly trusted 
one has been more subtle, with a keener vision of larger 
issues—but less wise within the purely personal sphere. 

“Hence, in each case, it has not been long before Feng, 
sensing the inferiority of the new confidant within the 
circle of his own peculiar gifts, has regained a measure 
of his self-confidence and re-asserted his control. Before 
long, another grave mistake is made.” 


Sympathy for China Brings 
Death Threat to Missionary 


OMMENTING on the influence of missionaries in the 
development of Chinese Nationalism, before the In- 
stitute of Politics at Williamstown, this summer, Dr. 
Hinman said that it is hardly necessary to prove that that 
influence has been great, since missionaries are directly 
blamed by high British authorities for the present unrest 
in China. Rodney Gilbert, whom Dr. Hinman calls “high 
priest of British commercialism in China,” declares that 
“the part which the missions have played in rearing 
vicious enemies against our well-being in China and the 
future of our trade in the East is much too conspicuous 
to be ignored.” He is likewise of the opinion that “the 
most insurmountable obstacle to the re-establishment of 
the proper foreign control of China (sic!) is public 
opinion in England and America sentimentally devoted to 
fostering democracy, Christianity, and what not in China.” 
When reading such fulminations as this, it is not 
difficult to understand why an eminent representative of 
“democracy and Christianity” in China, appointed and 
paid by Congregational people in America, recently 
received a black-hand card notifying him that on the’ 
day following its receipt he would be murdered. The 
threat came not from Chinese or Russian sources, but 
from European circles in China. Christianity is getting. 
to be very dangerous in some parts of the world; and who 
shall say that it is not thus proved to be the world’s most 
revolutionary force for the changing of social conditions? 
The missionary whose life was threatened for his 
opinions writes the editor: “I cannot help sympathizing 
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with the Chinese in their movement against imperialism. 
t do not, of course, condone some of the things that they 
do and the violent methods of the extreme communists. 
Still, they are fighting against a real danger in imperial- 
ism, though the most ardent imperialists are all the time 
declaring ‘there ain’t no such thing!’ ” 


Illinois State Legislature 
Declares Against Discrimination 


LTHOUGH some of the citizens of Illinois are said 

to have been very busy this year preventing the King 
of England from secretly dominating their little town 
of Chicago, their state legislature has found time to pass 
a bill stating that no school in the state will be con- 
sidered reputable and in good standing which refuses 
applicants solely on account of race, color, or creed. It 
is too soon to say whether it will succeed in preventing 
the sort of race discrimination that hag been on the in- 
crease in some of the institutions of the state; but it is 
a step for which the friends of Christian brotherhood and 
democracy may be thankful. 


Kagawa Optimistic Over Future 
of Christianity in Japan 


T° the question “What progress is Christianity making 
in Japan?” Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa, social reformer, 
novelist, preacher, and prophet, has made a most sig- 
nificant reply. It is given by a friend of the editor, Rev. 
_ Harry Kingman, in the report of a recent interview pub- 
lished in the Christian Century. Kagawa, who is fighting 
physical blindness, but whose insight is as reliable as 
that of any living man, says: “Not a great number of 
people are entering the churches, but never before has the 
spirit of Jesus been so widespread and powerful as it is 
now. The successive misfortunes which have befallen 
- Japan have made her introspective and humble.. We are 
dissatisfied with the philosophy of materialism and are 
turning to more spiritual bases of living. The writings 
of Emerson, Thoreau, Tolstoi, Whitman, and Dumas are 
being widely read. An edition of half a million copies 
of Les Misérables has just been sold out. I recently 
preached for three nights in Osaka to audiences which 
averaged three thousand. There were more than eight 
hundred converts, few of whom, I must admit, due to the 
repulsive coldness of the Christian Church, have been 
taken effectively into any religious organization. Most 
of the imperial household is now Christian. There are 
180 Christians in the social service department of the 
Tokyo imperial government. The newspapers have be- 
come as friendly to Christianity as to Buddhism. I am 
optimistic over the future of true Christianity in Japan.” 


Japan Fears “Hell-America’’; 
Loves ‘‘Heaven-America’’ 


O the further question, “How does Japan feel toward 

the United States?” Kagawa’s reply, as given by Mr. 
Kingman, should be pondered by all American Chris- 
tians. Kagawa is not an alarmist; he does not know 
America merely from second-hand reports. He studied 
at Princeton, and has been in this country on another 
visit within the past two years. Kagawa said: “We are 
afraid of the United States, really afraid. You seem to 
be turning to a militaristic policy. You usually assemble 
more gunboats on the Yangtze River than any other power. 
The speeches of your military officials disquiet us. We 
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are not able to forget your contemptuous feeling toward 
us as manifested in your recent exclusion law. Rather 
than allow 144 Japanese to enter your country annually 
you stigmatized us ag an inferior people. Was not the 
action in direct contradiction to your Constitution, with 
its principles of equal human worth? 

“America is the noblest and most generous nation in 
the world. But she is becoming too rich, and is in danger 
of losing her soul. There are two Americas—the part 
which is truly Christian, and the part which is pagan— 
these two parts are as different as heaven and hell. It is 
the hell-America of which we are afraid. Already hell- . 
America is beginning to conquer Japan with its jazz 
spirit, its big business ideals, its moving pictures, its 
craze for excitement and pleasure. 

“But we still believe in America because it has its 
heaven as well as its hell. We shall never forget some 
of the missionaries who came to us during the civil war 
period. They left an indelible impression.” 


Negro Shown Advancing by 


' Life Insurance Statistics 


NE life insurance company in New York has on its 

books as holders of policies a fifth of the total Negro 
population of the United States, and its statistical expert, 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, has just issued a notable report on 
the present state of health and expectation of life among 
colored people, which shows that the race as a whole 
is progressing in health matters about as fast as the 
white population. To those who think of the Negro as 
shiftless and unprogressive and who see in his presence 
only a problem, this report from the pen of Dr. Dublin 
may be commended for careful study. His conclusion and 
prophecy is that the achievements of the Negro in America 
“will be recognized not only as the greatest experiment 
in racial adjustment ever undertaken by man, but as the 
most encouraging and gratifying episode in our national 
life.’ The Congregational fellowship has had a hand in 
the education of at least a million Negroes and may per- 
haps feel some just gratification at the results shown. 


Former Head of Atlanta: 
An Appreciation 
HE death of Dr. Edward T. Ware, president emeritus 
of Atlanta University, in his home in Claremont, Cal., 
after a long fight with illness, should not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed by those who seek to evaluate the many 
steps which carry mankind nearer to the Christian ideal. 
The institution for which he did so much and of which he 


was the active head for over a dozen years, was founded 


in part by Congregationalists through the A. M. A., and 
its first building was erected by the Association under the 
direction of Dr. Cravath, father of Mr. Paul Cravath. 
From its halls have gone to the manifold tasks of modern 
life a great many Negro young men and women who have 
demonstrated by their achievements the value of what 
Dr. Ware and his colleagues did for them. To mention 
only one name well known to Congregationalists, Secre- 
tary George N. White represents the type of leader pro- 
duced by Atlanta. On account of such as he, the fellow- 
ship and the wider Christian world owe a debt to Dr. 
Ware, and will be wise to keep in mind the institution 
which he labored to build up. 

The Congregationalist referred editorially te Dr. 
Ware’s death in the issue of June 2. 
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The Lausanne Conference 


Impressions of the World Conference on Faith and Order 


NY estimate of the results of the World 
Conference at Lausanne, August 3 to 21, 
1927, must take into consideration its limits, 
as stated in the invitation. Bishop Brent, 
the president, restated its purpose in his pre- 
amble to the reports, as “not to define the 
conditions of future reunion. Its object is to 
register the apparent level of fundamental 
agreement within the Conference and the 
grave points of disagreement remaining ; also 
to suggest certain lines of thought which 
may in the future tend to a fuller measure 
of agreement.” 

In accordance with that purpose, the dis- 
eussions have been conducted with the ut- 
most frankness, with no attempt to disguise 
or minimize the serious differences in belief 
and practice, and the reports have avoided 
compromise and stated these differences as 
strongly as the agreements. 


DIFFICULTIES HNCOUNTERED 


The very grave difficulties which the Con- 
ference faced must also be kept in mind. 
Here were brought face to face representa- 
tives of churches which not only are in fun- 
damental disagreement in their conceptions 
of the church, the ministry and the sacra- 
ments, but these differences have become in- 
tensified by years of strife, persecution and 
suffering. Men and women have gone to 
prison and the stake for the principles for 
which their descendants were contending 
here. Names which have sacred meanings 
for some have most sinister associations for 
others. It is a conclusive evidence of the 
growth of the spirit of Christian brotherhood 
that no word of hatred or bitterness or scorn 
was heard in the debates. When one remem- 
bers the stormy wrangles at Nicea and the 
bloody strife which marked so many of the 
historic councils of the Church, one may well 
thank God and take courage. One of the 
most striking things about the Conference 
has been the fine temper and brotherly spirit 
in all the sessions, even when dealing frankly 
with questions involving the deepest preju- 
dices and the most sacred convictions. There 
was also a notable absence of any conde- 
scension on the part of those who hold high 
official positions or have international repu- 
tations as scholars. All were earnestly seek- 
ing to find the truth and welcomed all fellow- 
seekers on the basis of equality. 

The results of the Conference may be 
summed up as emphasizing the need for 
unity, the encouragements to unity, the ob- 
stacles to unity, and the next steps toward 
a united Christian Church. 

Nothing stirred the hearts of the delegates 
more than the passionate pleas for unity by 
the men from the mission fields. “Unity at 
home may seem a luxury; to us it is a neces- 
sity,” they cried. The men on the mission 
fields are showing the way to practical unity 
in India, China, and the Philippines. 

The youth of the home lands, moreover, 
are demanding the united Church. The 
message of the Church is ineffective, and it 
is treated with indifference by half the popu- 
lation of America because the Church does 
not speak with one united voice. “We must 
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find a way to unity or fail’—that is the 
word this Conference sends to the churches. 


FENCOURAGEMENTS TO UNITY 
Nor are there wanting encouragements to 
unity. The fact that such a Conference as 
this was held, with representatives from all 
over the world and from nearly all branches 


PHASTERN AND WESTERN CHURCIIMEN 
A group of Western churchmen enter- 
tained the high officials and clergy of the 

Hastern Orthodox Churches 


of the Christian Church except the Roman 
Catholic communion, is in itself a striking 
testimony to the widespread and earnest de- 
sire for unity. As the Conference progressed, 
the manifestations of that desire grew more 
pronounced. When so large a portion of 
Christendom desires unity, a way to make 
that desire effective is certain sooner or later 
to be found, no matter what the obstacles 
are, 

Another encouraging result of the Confer- 
ence has been the discovery by the delegates 
of the reality of the religious life in com- 
munions less known by them and the fidelity 
of all to the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. Mutual understanding, respect and 
sympathy are absolutely necessary prerequi- 


Two CZECHOSLOVAKIAN BISHOPS 


sites to unity and perhaps the greatest sery- 
ice of this Conference has been its great con- 
tribution to that better understanding. 
Another great encouragement is the new 
realization of the unity already existing. This 
found its expression to a surprising degree 


in the statement of faith, but even more in 
corporate acts of worship. In song, prayer 
and adoration all hearts were one and their 
spiritual unity was a recognized fact. 

One more significant fact may be men- 
tioned, the constant expression of the sense 
of incompleteness, even on the part of the 
representatives of those Churches most con- 
fident of their historic position. Everyone 
felt that no Church, however precious its 
heritage, can express the whole message nor 
compass the entire truth of the Christian 
faith. 

OBSTACLES TO UNITY 


The obstacles to unity were equally ap- 
parent. They are found chiefly in opposing 
conceptions of the nature of the Church, the 
ministry and the sacraments. The whole of 
Christendom may be roughly divided into 
two classes, those who have the sacerdotal 
conception of the Church and those who do 
not. To one the Church is the éspecial, if 
not the sole, ‘channel of divine grace, its 
ministers are priests, forming a separate 
order, and its sacraments are the means by 
which the grace of God is given. To the 
others the Church is a brotherhood of be- 


-lievers, all of whom are priests, and the 


minister is one among his brethren, set apart 
for special service. The sacraments are in- 
deed the “means of grace,” but not the sole 
means, and the Friends, or Quakers, believe 
that sacramental grace is given without the 
use of any ordinance. This difference is 
fundamental. It is embedded in customs and 
traditions centuries old. The religion of 
authority and the religion of the spirit stood 
face to face at this conference. The most 
ominous fact emphasized at the Conference 
was that Christians professing the deepest 
desire for unity feel these distinctions—so 
keenly that they cannot bring themselves to 
sit down together at the Lord’s Supper. Un- 
til complete intercommunion between all 
bodies of Christians is possible no real union 
can be realized. 

It is the study of these questions to which 
the Conference especially summons. the 
churches. The clear and candid statement 
of these differences and their frank discus- 
sion has been of the greatest advantage. A 
united Church can come only as the result of 
a process of education. The Conference reg- 
istered a great step in this process. It was 
only a first step, but it was a long one, and 
makes successive steps inevitable. One that 
is clearly indicated is closer co-operation if 
not immediate organic union between those 
branches of the Church which hold the same 
conceptions of its nature. If all the non- 
episcopal Churches of America, for example, 
could combine and form a united Church, 
on similar lines to the United Church of 
Canada, a great Church would result, not 
only immensely strong in numbers and re- 
sources, but also in influence, and union with 
the episcopal bodies would be so much more 
easily accomplished. But whatever steps 
follow, the lasting impression of the Con- 
ference is that in some form or other a way 
will be found, and that unity is inevitable. 
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Modern American Prophets 
V. Hocking of Harvard—Present-Day Defender of the Absolute 


By Prof. Julius Seelye Bixler 


Author of “Religion in the Philosophy of William James” 


HE Olympians who made the Harvard 

philosophical faculty the greatest group 
of its kind in the world have gone, but the 
traditions which they helped to establish are 
not forgotten in the institution at which they 
labored. Of two of them this is especially 
true. James and Royce were as far apart 
in their professional views as any two 
philosophers of their time. Yet, curiously 
enough, the distinctive contributions of both 
are conserved in the teaching of one present 
member of the Harvard faculty, the man 
who, this year, has been president of the 
eastern branch of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association—William Ernest Hocking. 


INFLUENCED BY JAMES AND ROYCE 


Hocking combines the outstanding features 
of these two men because he is, like Royce, 
a philosophical idealist, a believer that real- 
ity is of the stuff of which ideas are made; 
and he is at the same time sympathetic with 
James’ view that experience unanalyzed and 
undefined may point the way to new truth. 
Like Royce, Hocking is a strict logician, 
working through a rigorous dialectical proc- 
ess to a belief in an Absolute, All-knowing 
Mind which includes all things in its net 
of logical relationships. But, again with 
James, Hocking believes in the authority of 
experience and in the right to follow up the 
fieeting glimpses that it brings of man’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual goal. Indeed, there 
are many perfectly logical ideas which could 

not have entered our minds at all unless 
they had been preceded by special experi- 
ences. You must experience a self to have 
an idea of one. You must know through 
experience the existence of another person 
before you can justify the idea of his exist- 
ence logically. And you could never have 
had an idea of the Absolute or of God unless 
the experience had come first. 

Hocking is thus an absolutist, but in a less 
limited way than Royce. Unlike Royce, he 
believes that the Absolute which followers 
of Hegel have discovered by examining the 
implications of their thinking processes, is 
the same one with which the mystics have 
long been familiar—the same Absolute, in- 
deed, which each religious man knows in 
worship. The final world-unity, which it has 
cost the philosopher so much labor to achieve 
and at whose existence the artist has always 
broadly hinted, the religious man has always 
known immediately and with perfect assur- 
ance. Hegelian intellectualism and mystical 
empiricism confirm each other. 

It has been the custom of neo-Hegelian 
devotees of the Absolute to think of the 
course of history as a process of spiritual 
unfolding or progression in which, by a spe- 
cial. kind of logic, two contradictory ideas 
are fused in a higher, synthetic idea. It has 
also been their custom to employ this “dia- 
lectical” logic in their own reasoning. 

Hocking is enough of an Hegelian to do 
the same. But instead of appealing, as John 
Caird might have done, to the distinction 
between subject and object and the need of 


a higher conception in which both could 
merge; or, with T. H. Green, to the differ- 
ence between a member of a succession and 
an organizing mind outside the succession ; 
or, with Royee, to the distinction between 
“internal” and ‘‘external” meanings of ideas, 
Hocking points to the difficulties found in 
our ordinary social experience. You see a 
chair and I see one. How do we know that 
we see the same chair? We don’t—there is 
nothing to bridge the gap between our two 
experiences. 

This is subjective idealism. Yet common 
sense carries us further and insists that 


| SPIRITUAL TONI | 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Still Waters and Right Paths 


He leadeth me beside the still waters; He 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness.— 
Psalm 23 : 2-8. 


Still waters are a symbol of peaceful, re- 
freshing life; no troubles, no testing trials, 
but satisfied thirst and refreshed spirit are 
there. 'The Good Shepherd leads us some- 
times by the still waters. But the still 
waters are not all of life. 


The paths of righteousness must be fol- 
lowed by truth, courage, faith, and hope. 
They are not always the paths of ease and 
satisfied desire. The paths of righteousness 
are chosen by strong wills and followed by 
strong courage and abiding faith. The paths 
of righteousness are worth following because 
they are the paths the Good Shepherd ‘takes. 
They lead to ultimate worth and safety. 
They contribute eternal value to the souls 
who will walk them. ‘ 


It is not wise life to ask for still waters 
only. 


there is not one chair in your mind and an- 
other in mine, but an actual material chair 
out there in the real world apart from either 
of us. This is natural realism. Logically, we 
accept one of these situations; practically, 
the other. How is this possible? Simply be- 
cause in the Absolute all necessary things 
are possible. I do know ideas, as idealism 
insists, but ideas are not my own exclusive 
property. Things are ideas—objective so far 
as I am concerned, most of them, but still 
ideas in the mind of the Absolute itself. 
You and I know the same chair because we 
all exist in the Absolute. together. 

This doctrine of idealism is easily mis- 
understood as meaning that all things are 
the creations of our individual minds. As 
you read Hocking you realize that no inter- 
pretation could be further from his inten- 
tion. It is the very objectivity, the outward- 
ness or otherness of our world of experience, 
that is most important for our philosophical 
and religious theory. We do not always 
grasp the fact that our submissiveness in the 
presence of outward reality is itself our sur- 
est sign of the presence of mind in that 


reality. Our own individual minds, our per- 
sonalities, are being formed by the objects 
presented to them, the resistances they meet. 
But if these objects are forming my mind 
and self, they must have selfhood resident 
in them. They are creating a self. Shall 
the creature be greater than its maker? So 
this foreign stuff which I come up against, 
this logical framework into which my ideas 
must fix, this omnipresent environment, re- 
veals, to one with eyes to see, Godlike quali- 
ties. Hocking seems to be less impressed 
than are some other Hegelians with its or- 
ganization and the relatedness of its parts, 
and more impressed by its finality, its per- 
manence amid change, its authority, its 
substantiveness. Indeed, as though he were 
appealing to the medieval tradition, “sub- 
stance” is one of his favorite words for de- 
scribing it. 
THE UNDERLYING REALITY 

In any field of human experience which 
you may examine you will find an under- 
lying reality—a final, detached, authorita- 
tive entity standing as a substance to its 
attributes. Our sensitiveness to any kind 
of value—moral, intellectual, or esthetic—im- 
plies a principle of evaluation. The dis- 
covery of new truth requires a common basis 
on which the new can be compared with the 
old. In religion itself we yearn for a tran- 
scendent Being in whom the thwartings and 
frustrations of our everyday life may find 
their completion. You may talk about a 
finite God, but what is it that makes this 
God finite? What is that by which his 
finitude is known? In the history of reli- 
gions there have been functional gods, ad- 
jectival gods, and specific gods without end. 
These gods have been raised to meet special 
needs or emergencies. But the God-idea is 
an idea of a Being not related to a special 
emergency, but drawing its meaning from 
the total situation in which man finds him- 
self. Primitive man had this in the back 
of his mind when he got the conception of 
mana as a pervasive force furnishing the 
power resident in objects of worship. Divin- 
ities may be many, but divinity itself is one, 
and gods become godlike by participation in 
this divinity. Frequently, in religious his- 
tory, one god usurps the functions of all 
the rest. Zagreus becomes identical with 
all other divine beings. Zeus, from being 
father, becomes the only god. There is one 
object on which all else is contingent. If 
the universe is in any sense one, there must 
be a First Cause, a Being on which all other 
beings depend—a reality which is really, not 
relatively, real. 

Tur RELATION OF VALUE AND BEING 

This final Being is not to be described in 
our ordinary terms. It is beyond our predi- 
cates when they imply limitation or con- 
trast. “It is not that; it is not that,’ is the 
cry of the man who sees the hopelessness of 
any description which simply applies one 
limitation after another. But mysties have 
sometimes hit upon a surer trail, as when 
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they have used the device of Augustine, 
Dionysius, and Cusanus and described the 
Absolute as the union of opposites—bow and 
string, crooked and straight, the life that 
is found by being lost. Even for the Indian 
mind Brahman has been equal to the highest 
heayen yet found within the smallest mus- 
tard seed. 

Or look at the matter in this way. The 
great problem of the philosophy of religion 
is that of the relation of value and being. 
Are values merely subjective, or are they 
grounded in the nature of things? Doesn’t 
Absolutism point an answer by showing that 
being and meaning, fact and value, must 
exist in a whole in order to exist at all? 
In the totality which the Absolute gives us, 
being and meaning exist as supplementary 
parts. If it were not for the meaning of 
existence it would not exist for us. And 
yet if it did not exist, it surely would have 
no meaning. The total being, it is true, does 
not give rise to any particular meaning, but 
it is the source of all meanings. If we must 
give it a mame, we may be driven, as are 
the mystics, to call it “nothing’—but it is 
a fertile nothing. It is, as Lao-tze has said, 
the void from which all things come. It is 
the center of the wheel by which the wheel 
itself moves. 


Tur NATURE OF THE ABSOLUTE 


The Absolute, if it exists at all, is change- 
less. Yet the world contains novelty; how 
does this happen? Simply by the fact that 
the changeless is always new. It is without 
date, and so can never grow old. It is that 
by which the new is made possible. Critics 
have claimed that because of its indiffer- 
ence, the Absolute is useless for deductive 
purposes and compatible with every relative 
danger. Yet we can see that by its change- 
lessness it is compatible with every relative 
improvement. ‘It is the presence of the 
changeless Absolute that alone could set us 
wholly free to grow. For otherwise we 
should fix upon some concrete thing as a 
Changeless; something which ought to be for- 
ever reyisable, and then we must either 
stagnate, or break.” “That which holds 
good, no matter what occurs—that is pre- 
cisely the object of our search.” And it is 
its permanence and objectivity, as well as 
its goodness, that lures us on and makes it 
an object of religious interest for us. ‘Some 
passion for objectivity, for reality, for sub- 
stance, quite prior to other passions, there 
is at the bottom of all idea; a passion not 
wholly of an unreligious nature, not wholly 
unakin to the love of God.” 

The usefulness of the Absolute is nowhere 
more clear than in its part in our judgments 
of discrimination. For all valuing is “‘a way of 
knowing objects with one’s whole-idea.”” All 
our mental objects are judged by our sense of 
the nature of the reality with which we have 
in the end to do. It is this which gives the 
final superrational sanction to our decisions. 
It is this which sets the Tao of the Chinese 
above the Ten Commandments of the He- 
brews. Hach of the ten has a reason for its 
virtue, and so destroys its own ultimacy. 
The Tao is above reason—not to be described 
nor argued for. It is more like the tran- 
scendent plane of which a glimpse is caught 
in the sixth chapter of Isaiah or the thirty- 
eighth of Job. As Chuang-tze has said: “The 
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great Tao does not admit of being praised.” 


Is this world-idea, substance, Absolute, 
impersonal? It is indeed law, but law is 
not self-existent or self-executing. The mys- 


tery of the physical world is not solved by 
telling how it operates. Law means repe- 
tition—i. e., classification. But classification 
in turn means universal conceptions, and 
they imply a thinker. Did you ever meet an 
universal conception without a mind? Fur- 
thermore, not only mind, but also selfhood, 
is implied here. Unyielding, unchangeable 
law means development of personality. Soc- 
rates, whose life was the assertion of the 
authority of law as against whim, shows us 
how closely related are law and the highest 
kind of personality. The world as we know 
it includes universals and particulars, and 
selfhood is a combination of just these two 
things. In a world which is a Self, not 
every conclusion is drawn, not every propo- 
sition is realized, but room is made for evalu- 
ation and selection. 

Yet does this idea of an ultimate Self 
really meet our religious need? Is the Hindu 
Brahman, with all its ultimacy, truly satis- 
factory? No, but simply because its ulti- 
macy is too remote, with no means of bridg- 
ing the gap between the one and the many. 
A better view is Hegel’s. For Hegel the 
Absolute is not above spirit but is Spirit 
itself. There is no higher word than Geist. 
God is not indifference. He is Spirit ex- 
pressing himself as Nature. Spirit is free, 
and as the most complete freedom is to get 
outside yourself, so Spirit abandons itself 
in Nature. Through this self-abandonment 
Spirit comes to itself, just as in meeting re- 
sistance our powers come to themselves. This 
is why you cannot reach God by eliminating 
all particulars. A thing becomes abstract in 
proportion as its attributes are eliminated. 
But the Spirit is not abstract—it is, as Hegel 
says, the Concrete Universal, all-inclusive, 
full of meaning and life. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HXPERIENCE 

This is to say that in our religious quest 
for the Absolute the demands of experience 
must be admitted. As we observed before, 
certain ideas, among them that of the Abso- 
lute, we could not have had without an ex- 
perience of their objects. The old theologi- 
ans were wrong in trying to show that the 
idea of a perfect Being proved the existence 
of that Being. What one can do is to show 
that the idea of the Absolute presupposes an 
experience of the Absolute. Such an ex- 
perience is what the mystic has. The mystic 
does not turn from ‘‘appearances’—from tra- 
ditional, habitual concerns—to the whole of 
reality, but to its center or substance, “the 
only handle by which the whole can be held 
as a unity.” Even in the life of primitive 
man the moment of mystical ecstasy meant 
deliverance from custom and taboo, and sus- 
ceptibility to new influences. The inarticu- 
lateness of the mystic should not trouble us. 
He may indeed reach a void, but it is the 
kind of void which one discovers when he 
tries to find his own soul behind the tran- 
siency of his many experiences—a fruitful 
void, a place from which to start. 

The mystic has been aggressive. He has 
taken purity of heart as the condition of 
ability to see God, and has strained every 
power to realize this condition. But at a 
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certain stage voluntary effort must be suc- 
ceeded by involuntary passivity. The con- 
summation of his experience must come 
from above. We can best understand this 
by observing the rhythmic quality which the 
spiritual life shares with all life. The higher 
level of experience is attained only by shut- 
ting ourselves off from the lower level. The 
life of reason is not interfered with but en- 
hanced by the kind of discontinuity that 
mysticism brings. Unity we must indeed 
have, but the highest unity is achieved by 
sacrificing unity on the lower level. The 
same paradox applies to solitude and social 
living. We cannot live in socially effective 
fashion unless we enjoy periods of detach- 
ment from the demands that society makes. 
Thus the mystic is “simply the person who 
does consciously and with the whole man 
that which we are all doing spontaneously 
and in fragmentary fashion in every moment 


of our effective living.” vi 
& o 
J 


Tuer VALUE OF ALTERNATION 

Alternation is the law of the mystical life. 
We all recognize the need for alternation 
where attention to various particulars is 
concerned. We should also recognize the 
need for alternation between the parts and 
the whole. Worship is paying attention to 
the whole, taking it as a separate object. 
Contemplation and action do supplement 
each other—Mary and Martha both have 
parts to play. The rhythm of the intellec- 
tual life shows us how this may be true 
in religion. Our progress in knowledge of 
particulars depends in part on our insight 
into their relations, our discovery of their 
meaning. There is a kingdom of ends which, 
when they are attained, turn out to be fruit- 
ful ends, pointing beyond themselves. 

Between work and worship, then, there 
must be alternation. Work perpetually en- 
gaged in defeats itself, but the same is true 
of worship. As Ptah Hotep expressed it: 
“The archer hitteth the target, partly by 
pulling, partly by letting go.” A deliberate 
attempt must be made to recover the whole- 
idea, the standard of value, the principle 
of relation. The return to the One gives us 
more power over the many. 

Such, in barest outline, is the way in which 
Hocking links the absolutist prepossessions 
of Royce with the interest in experience of 
James. The Absolute, massive and mean- 
ingful, is at once the presupposition of our 
thinking and the goal of our religious am- 
bition. For any adequate idea of Hocking’s 
treatment of this subject, however, one must 
go direct to the work of this richly creative 
thinker. As much as in his argument his 
appeal lies in his style and in the sugges- 
tiveness of his phrasing. This is apparent 
to none more than to those whose privilege 
it is to take his graduate seminar course 
in the philosophy of religion, at Harvard. A 
semester so spent furnishes food for thought 
for many years to follow. 


(Next Week: Macintosh of Yale—Theolog- 
ical Hmpiricist.) 7 


All higher motives, ideals, conceptions, sen- 
timents in a man are of no account if they do 
not come forward to strengthen him for the 
better discharge of the duties which devolve 
upon him in the ordinary affairs of life— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Unity Eclipses Division at Lausanne 


The Spirit and the Achievements of the Conference 
The Second Article by Morris H. Turk 


[Epiror’s Nore: The first article by Dr. 
Turk on the Lausanne Conference appeared 
in “The Congregationalist” of September 15.] 


‘oH T would wreck the Conference!” declared 
| one of the great leaders of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order when I sug- 
gested that the delegates should meet in Holy 
Communion about the table of our Lord. 
His words were tragically true. We were 
all agreed that the supreme expression of 
our united devotion to Christ would be our 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. We all 
knew that nothing would bring such joy to 
the heart of our Master as the fellowship 
of his disciples in obedience to his tender 
and yearning request, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” Yet it could not be done. In 
shame and sorrow we were forced to ac- 
knowledge that we were barred from the 
noblest and sweetest offering of our com- 
mon devotion. Thrice was the suggestion 
made in the full sessions of the Conference. 
And thrice was the suggestion received in 
~ saddening silence. We could work together, 
worship together, and pray together. But 
we could not keep faith with our Lord by 
meeting about his table. 


CLEAVAGES IN THE CONFERENCE 


Herein was revealed the deep cleavage in 
our human theories of the nature of the 
Church, the sacraments, and the ministry. 
It was a revelation, too, of the top-heavy ec- 
clesiasticism with which the simple and ob- 
vious teachings of Jesus have been overloaded 
through the Christian centuries. As the dis- 
ciples of our Lord, the delegates were inti- 
mately united in a spiritual fellowship both 
real and rare. Only as churchmen were they 
kept apart. The obstacles were not spiritual 
—they were traditional and ecclesiastical. 
They were not inherent in the teachings of 
Jesus; they were man-made theories of cleri- 
cal and sacramental correctness. It was a 
painful realization of the inverted values of 
essential religion and non-essential church- 
manship to find that sectarian opinions over- 
topped elemental Christian fellowship. And 
in this unhappy situation few Churches were 
without some measure of blame. Hvangelical 
bodies of the West and sacramentarian com- 
munions of both East and West must share 
in the responsibility for having barricaded 
the Holy Table of our Lord. 

The one major division in the Conference 
which underlay all the minor differences was 
the question of episcopal versus non-episcopal 
orders. While conceding that the non-episco- 
pal denominations had a valid ministry and 
valid sacraments, the High Church group, led 
by some of the Anglicans and the Eastern 
clergy, contended for the acceptance of the 
historic episcopate as essential for the min- 
istry and the sacraments of the united Church 
of the future. The attitude of the Eastern 
churchmen, with centuries of ecclesiastical 
tradition untouched by the free and progres- 
sive expression of Christian truth and prac- 
tice of the Western world, could be under- 
stood and due allowance made for the ex- 


~~ 


ference as a whole. 


treme conservatism of the Hast. But it was 
a bit difficult to understand the High Church- 
manship of the Western world when meas- 
ured against the spirit and teachings of Jesus. 

This division, however, did not impress the 
delegates as a permanent barrier. While no 
way of reconciling these two concepts of the 
Church’s ministry and sacraments seemed im- 
mediately possible, a majority of the dele- 
gates held a deep conviction that patient 
study and a continuing passion for unity 
would, under the grace of God and in the 
fullness of time, find happy issue. 

This spirit was characteristic of the Con- 
It was pervaded with 
such devotion to the achievement of a united 
Church that nothing seemed eventually im- 
possible. In the face of the deepest divi- 
sions there was a superb and daring faith 
that, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the divided Churches of Christ would discover 
an open road to organic unity. It was this 
faith that tempered the frank discussions 
with a grace of Christian courtesy that ever 
kept “the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.” : 

There was mutual forbearance. The non- 
episcopal churchmen conceded the _ historic 
values and religious significance of the epis- 
copate; and the episcopal churchmen stressed 
the spiritual validity of the Free Church 
ministry and sacraments. On both sides there 
was a sincere and earnest effort to gain the 
opposite point of view and to understand 
the difficulty even if there appeared to be no 
way in which it could at present be solved. 
In this fine spirit was found the chief re- 
demptive fact in the discussions on the min- 
istry and the sacraments. 

The conciliatory spirit and the willingness 
to acknowledge the spiritual validity of all 
forms of the Christian ministry appear in 
a Significant paragraph in the findings of 
Section IV, on the “Ministry of the Church” : 
“In view of (1) the place which the episco- 
pate, the councils of the presbyters, and the 
congregation of the faithful, respectively, had 
in the constitution of the early Church, and 
(2) the fact that episcopal, presbyteral, and 
congregational systems of government are 
each, today, and have been for centuries, 
accepted by great communions of Christen- 
dom, and (8) the fact that episcopal, pres- 
byteral, and congregational systems are be- 
lieved by many to be essential to the good 
order of the Church; we therefore recognize 
that these several elements must all, under 
conditions which require further study, have 
an appropriate place in the order of life of 
a reunited Church, and that each separate 
communion, recalling the abundant blessing 
of God vouchsafed to its ministry in the past, 
should gladly bring to the common life of the 
united Church its own spiritual treasures.” 


THE GREATER UNITIES 
But there were unities—far more unities 
than divisions. There were already existing 
unities which were gladly discerned and 
eagerly validated. Far beyond what any of 


us- suspected there were large areas of Chris- 
tian thought and life that were found to be 
common to all the Churches represented at 
Lausanne, 

This was one of the happy surprises of the 
Conference. Christ had bound his Churches 
together more closely than we had realized. 
We were already united in the major inter- 
ests of his Kingdom. On the first day of the 
sessions we were made conscious of the won- 
drous fact that we were all brethren of our 
Lord and in the highest spiritual terms be- 
longed together. It was this discovery that 
led to the achievement of other unities—uni- 
ties of belief and faith that before had seemed 
impossible. These agreements were not the 
mere compromises of considerate discussion ; 
they were the expression also of devoted 
hearts and eager minds seeking to honor our 
Lord in subordinating our divergent church- 
manship to his high and holy will. This 
alone was sufficient to make the Conference 
gloriously worth while. 

A notable instance of discovered and 
achieved unity was the formulation of a 
Confession of Faith—the Church’s Creed— 
which would be acceptable to the widely dif- 
fering communions. With the simple faith 
of the Friends, on the one hand, and the 
elaborate system of doctrine held by the 
Eastern Churches, on the other, and with 
many divergent faiths between these two ex- 
tremes, the task was not an easy one. At 
the outset mountainous difficulties loomed 
forbiddingly. 

In one of the early group discussions it 
was suggested that the ancient creeds had 
binding validity because they were formu- 
lated under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Up to this time little progress had been made 
in finding a common denominator of belief. 
Then in utter kindness and reverence a coun- 
ter suggestion was offered. “But is not the 
Holy Spirit still present with the Church of 
Christ? Is he not here with us to help us 
in our hard problems? Can we not trust him 
to guide us in another formulation of our 
Christian Faith as he guided the men of the 
ancient Councils?’ For a sacred moment a 
profound silence fell upon the group. Then 
without dissent the members of that group 
affirmed their united faith that they were 
also empowered to express the truth of Christ 
under spiritual guidance. From that moment 
matters went better. Agreements of belief 
were discovered, unities of faith became evi- 
dent ; and after three crowded days of prayer- 
ful and earnest seeking, a Confession of Faith 
was formulated that was received by the full 
session of the Conference without one dis- 
senting voice. 


A ComMMON CONFESSION OF FAITH 


This Confession of Faith is a remarkable 
document. It states: 

“We, members of the Conference on Faith 
and Order, coming from all parts of the 
world in the interest of Christian unity, have 
with deep gratitude to God found ourselves 
united in common prayer, in God our heay- 
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enly Father and his Son Jesus Christ, our 
Savior, in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 

“Notwithstanding the differences in doc- 
trine among us, we are united in a common 
Christian faith which is proclaimed in the 
Holy Scriptures and is witnessed to and safe- 
guarded in the ecumenical creed, commonly 
called the Nicene, and in the Apostles’ Creed, 
which faith is continuously confirmed in the 
spiritual experience of the Church of Christ. 

“We believe that the Holy Spirit, in lead- 
ing the Church into all truth, may enable it, 
while firmly adhering to the witness of these 
creeds (our common heritage from the an- 
cient Church), to express the truths of reve- 
lation in such other forms as new problems 
may from time to time demand.” 

It was expected that reference would be 
made to the ancient creeds; there was some 
fear that they would be exalted too much. 
But neither the committee which formulated 
the Confession of Faith nor the Conference 
which accepted it looked to the past alone. 
Due honor and recognition was given to the 
formularies of the early churchmen—the 
Christian faith was ‘‘witnessed to” by these 
ancient creeds. But both committee and 
Conference held also the forward look and 
believed-that the Church, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, would find new ways of 
expressing the truths of revelation as later 
generations might require. To this adven- 
turing spirit was also added a conviction of 
clear spiritual insight. 

The Confession closes with this radiant 
paragraph: “Finally, we desire to leave on 
record our solemn and unanimous testimony 
that no external and written standards can 
suffice without an inward and personal ex- 
perience of union with God in Christ.” With 
such high vision did the churchmen from the 
ends of the earth proclaim the supremacy 
of a living faith in the Master of men. 

It must be noted that the Orthodox Hastern 
Church can accept the Nicene Creed only in 
its uninterpolated form without the filioque 
clause; that although the Apostles’ Creed has 
no place in the formularies of this Church, 
it is in accordance with its teaching; that 
some of the Churches represented in this 
Conference conjoin tradition with the Scrip- 
tures, some are explicit in subordinating 
Creeds to the Seriptures, some attach a pri- 
mary importance to their particular Confes- 
sions, and some make no use of creeds; and 
that the use of these Creeds will be deter- 
mined by the competent authority in each 
Church, and that the several Churches will 
continue to make use of such special Con- 
fessions as they possess. 


A New Dra 


A new era in the history of the Christian 
faith began at Lausanne. Sectarianism lost 
much of its pride and denominationalism 
some of its prestige. The old paths of pro- 
vincial churechmanship will be less alluring 
to pilgrim feet in the years to come. The 
Churches of Christ have seen new visions, 
learned new fellowships and vowed new 
allegiances to the united Church which is 
to come. A new and holier order of inclu- 
‘sive Christianity is on the horizon; the gates 
have opened to a new epoch in the religious 
life of the world: In his closing word Bishop 
Brent said—and his voice was the voice of 
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the Conference—“We can never be the same 
again.” That is true not only of the dele- 
gates who shared in the holy adventure at 
Lausanne; it is true of the Christian 
Churches of the world as well. No one can 


say how long the journey to Christian unity © 


will be. But the Church of Christ, Spirit- 
led, has set forth on a great venture of 
faith. Under God the Christian world will 
yet answer the prayer of Jesus that “all may 
be one.” 

A very significant ‘statement was made by 
the Most Reverend Metropolitan Germanos 
of the Hastern Orthodox Church. 


STATEMENT BY METROPOLITAN GERMANOS 


“Brethren: At the end of our labors we 
feel the duty of expressing our warmest and 
most grateful thanks to God. He has as- 
sembled us here from all parts of the world. 
He has helped us, through the guidance of 
his Holy Spirit, over our long discussions. 
Our differences and our divisions could not 
prevent him from pouring his goodness and 
love upon us. Therefore, praise be given to 
God for all! 

“Brethren: When we take into considera- 
tion the work done by this Conference we 
may leave Lausanne with confidence. We 
have given the starting point and the im- 
pulse to a work which, since this moment, 
will not cease to move the minds and ani- 
mate the hopes of the Christian people. Let 
us for a moment see how far we were, a 
few years ago, the one from the other; and 
how near, the one to the other, we have 
come since this Conference. 

“All of us recognize that there is yet a 
long way through which the Churches must 
go if they desire to arrive at their final goal. 
But notwithstanding this, our hearts are full 
of joy because we have here found the unity 
of the Spirit, the unity which is the founda- 
tion stone of the unity in Faith and Order. 

“But we must not forget this: What we 
have succeeded in doing here we must com- 
municate to our brethren at home. This is 
that Christendom is a unity—a unity of spirit 
which no one, neither human nor devilish 
power, shall ever be allowed to take from 
us. On this point we are all united together. 

“This accomplishment is of such value that 
if there did not exist any other benefit it 
would be enough, and more than enough, to 
give our Conference a place in the history 
of all great attempts for reunion. But we 
leave Lausanne in the trust that we have 
at the same time something more to bring 
to our brethren at home. This is that we 
had the opportunity to know one another, 
to enter deeply into the thinking of others, 
to see and recognize our strong as well as 
our feeble side. 

“May our God increase this knowledge in 
us in the future until we shall be able to 
put our weaknesses under his healing hand. 
Then if not we ourselves, then our successors, 
will see the day when the word of Jesus 
Christ our Lord will be realized—‘One flock 
and one Shepherd.’ ” 


Faithful prayer always implies correlative 
exertion; and no man can ask honestly and 
hopefully to be delivered from temptation, un- 
less he has himself honestly and firmly deter- 
mined to do the best he can to keep out of it.— 
John Ruskin. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Crosses at Belleau Wood 


I trod the peaceful fields in France and 
Flanders, and I beheld the red drops of 
blood that had been shed there grown up 
in Poppies. And I rubbed my eyes as I 
beheld the houses rebuilded that had been 
cast down, and the fields tilled that had 
been plowed by shell, and marveled that man 
and nature should have wrought together to 
obliterate so swiftly the marks of the havock 
of war. And I said, I almost fear that it 
hath been Too Well Done. For in a genera- 
tion what will there be save the Poppies, that 
are the blood of brave men erying out from 
the earth, to remind men of the sorrow and 
the shame of war? 

And one spake unto me slightingly, and 
said, Thou visitest those fields where the 
men of thine own country fought, but their 
coming was late and the area was small, 
and the spirit of the foe was already broken. 

And I said, Judging by the size of the 
Cemeteries, there remained some breaking 
to be done After they Arrived. For here in 
Belleau Wood are graves more than two 
thousand, each with its White Cross that 
telleth of a life that was given, and if I 
mistake not there be more than Thirty Thou- 
sand such Crosses here beside many thou- 
sands beyond the sea. 

And he said, But our losses were hundreds 
of thousands. 

And I said, How many sons hadst thou 
in this fight? And he said, I had no son in it. 

And I said, Then talk not to me, for there 
be matters which I understand better than 
thou dost. It is not for thee to speak of 
those whose share in the struggle hath been 
small. Yea, and when I see what I have seen 
both in the war and now, I have very little 
patience with those who would make our 
share in the struggle smaller than it was. 

And he said, Thine is a boastful people. 

And I said, That is true. I might covet 
the modesty of those peoples who reprove us 
for our boastfulness if that were worth 
while. But I think we may leave that mat- 
ter where it is. I would rather think of 
other and More Important Lessons to be 
learned from the Crosses at Belleau Wood 
and the Poppies that bear heavenward in 
rebuke of earth the blood-drops of our boys. 

And he said, What are those lessons? 

And I said, Chiefly this, that it availeth 
little to ask whose are the larger cemeteries, 
but that it is well worth while to shout from 
every soldier’s grave in France and Flanders 
that War is stupid and wicked and leaveth 
in its wake bitterness and hatred, and that 
it should be buried deeper than the deepest 
shell-hole along the Hindenberg Line. 

And he said, If war cometh again, will thy 
people come over and help us? 

And I said, Considering how much we have 
displeased those whom we helped by coming 
late and leaving early and taking more than 
our share of the glory, I think it would be 
well, when Wurope feeleth that she must 
have another War, that she should not per- 
mit us to enter it again, but that instead we 
be required to stay at home and attend to 
our own business. 
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Five Years of aelash Nationalism 
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Interesting Travels in Anatolia 


{Eprror’s Note: The author of this article 
recently traveled extensively through a little- 
visited section of Anatolia, seeking to study 
its many relics and places of historic inter- 
est, to discover the marks of Turkish prog- 
ress, and to note the progress made by this 
region in education and social betterment. 
International College, of which he recently 
became Dean, has a growing student enroll- 
ment which is ninety per cent Turkish. Many 
books are being made available for them in 
Turkish. Mr. Vrooman is the son of the 
pastor of the Congregational church in 
Greenville, Maine, and was an honor student 
at the University of Maine. He is also a 
graduate of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
From 1919 to 1920 he was engaged in Near 
Hast Relief work, and since 1924 he has been 
in Turkey.) 


AKE a map of Turkey. Find, about two- 
thirds of the way between Constanti- 
‘nople and Syria, the city of Konia. On the 
west coast note Smyrna. From a few miles 
west of Konia draw a zigzag line westward 
to Smyrna. You will see a railroad tapping 
this region, from Egherdir Lake to Smyrna 
Gulf. 
_ Accompanied by another member of the 
staff I toured this area during the first half 
of August, stopping in a dozen places either 
on this trip or earlier. In each place we 
visited Greek and Roman ruins, the modern 
schools, factories, the Turkish Ojaks or 
young men’s clubs, and talked with repre- 
sentative men. In every place, except one, 
we found Robert College or International 
College graduates or students. These young 
men and their families received us hospit- 
ably, and through them a clearer idea of 
actual conditions was obtained. 
Not only did these students and their rela- 
tives show us every kindness, but also every- 
one with whom we came in contact did so. 


TURKISH Boys AT PLAY 
They are standing in front of the gym- 
nasium of International College 


Unfailing hospitality on the part of teachers 
and friends was the rule; in fact, in some 
places we were overwhelmed by it. The re- 
sult was that our trip, which was by railway, 
motor boat, automobile, motor cycle, freight 
wagon, carriage, and on foot, was comfort- 
able and full of interest from one end to the 
other. 
Pormnts OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Among the points of permanent interest in 
this area are the Hittite, Greek, and Greco- 
Roman ruins. Starting from Smyrna, with 
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its history reaching back five thousand years, 
we passed Ephesus, seat of the great temple 
of Diana, rode near Magnesia-ad-Meandrum 
and Priene, both old Greek cities, and Mile- 
tus, the birthplace of philosophy. All these 
had been seen before, so we went by without 
stopping. 

At Aidin we saw ruins as yet never ex- 
cavated. Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colos- 
sxe all are cities visited by Paul. Hierapolis, 
a suburb of Laodicea, has the tepid spring, 
“neither hot nor cold,’ which suggested the 
comment in Revelation. The water from 
this pool, in which we swam among slabs 
of marble from a Roman bath, is saturated 
with lime. As the water flows away, it falls 
a hundred and fifty feet into the plain below 
and, cooling, deposits the lime. The result 
is a frozen Niagara of dazzling white lime- 
stone. This spot will before long be a favor- 
ite one for tourists; the railroad facilities, 
the limestone falls, the ruins, the natural 
beauty of the Lycus Valley and the Meander, 
and the baths all promise a place that the 
globe-trotter will not miss. At Egherdir, be- 
sides the Greco-Roman fortifications, there are 
some well-preserved Seljuk Turkish remains. 
Near modern Burdur are four different Greco- 
Roman cities, and in Burdur itself are some 
well-preserved Byzantine statues. Finally, 
at Yalivatch, near Konia, and twenty-five 
miles from the Bagdad railway, are the 
temples and walls of Antioch-toward-Pisidia, 
Roman center of government, and one of 
Paul’s bases of activity. During the last 
few years, the University of Michigan and 
Sir William Ramsay have done much to open 
this important city, and the findings of their 
work are on view in a local museum. Situ- 
ated on a high plateau, nearly four thousand 
feet above sea level, cool, green, well watered, 
it was a perfect place for a Roman colony. 

Historians are beginning to realize more 
the importance of Asia Minor in world his- 
tory, all the way from the time of the Hit- 
tites and Trojans, through the Ionian and 
Hellenic periods, down to the Byzantine. 
The country is literally full of relics. We 
saw inscriptions along the roads, and we 
were shown gold coins found by villagers in 
the mountains. We heard of large bridges 
across far-off streams now without a trace 
of any road. 


Errects oF Five YEARS OF TURKISH TWrrorT 

But although the old holds much of inter- 
est, and although we hunted up all the ruins 
we came near to, still it was principally to 
view the effects of five years of Turkish 
effort that we took this trip. Here was an 
interior area, part of it destroyed by the 
Greeks, part untouched, away from the coast, 
and several cities away from the railroad. 
The area has the old Anatolian Turk in his 
native habitat. How have five years of 
Westernization affected him? Is the revolu- 
tion actually getting into the life of the 
people? These were the things we wanted 
to know. 

These five years of peace have seen much 


construction, many new buildings in every 
city, and the city of Aidin in the rich Mean- 
der Valley entirely rebuilt. The city which 
has had the least reconstruction is Smyrna, 
and from it the average tourist gets a wrong 
impression of what has been done in the 
country as a whole. Throughout the area 
visited we found many new factories. In 
Yalivatch a Robert College graduate, who 
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In front of one of the college halls 


also received a degree from Michigan, is 
head of a company which has built a large 
tannery equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery. In Sparta two new woolen mills 
are making thread for the Turkish rug in- 
dustry. Olive oil presses, sawmills, soap 
factories, cotton gins, and licorice factories 
are found newly built or recently enlarged. 
Lack of fuel and of skilled mechanics makes 
the growth of factories slow. However, it 
is steady and marks a sharp break with the 
past. Every town has future development 
projects in mind. 

With the growth of factories has gone im- 
provement of transportation; automobile 
roads branch out in all directions from the 
railway stations. Mail and passengers, 
that went thirty miles a day not so long 
ago, are now sped along in overloaded Fords. 
People who formerly seldom left their own 
village can now easily make trips to distant 
cities. Trade is fostered. The importance 
of these new roads, built and building, can- 
not be overemphasized. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 

Being interested in education, we visited 
schools, teachers, and superintendents, all 
along the route. In nearly every place we 
found students from Robert or International 
College. These lads are all young. We have 
no old alumni, but they come from leading 
families and their influence is even now 
noticeable. This was especially true in 
Yalivatch, where a Robert College man was 
not only responsible for building the large 
factory mentioned above, but was also in- 
fluencing the whole town as head of the 
Ojak, or young men’s club. 

The teachers everywhere were most cour- 
teous to us, and in Burdur the superintend- 
ent of schools and some fifty teachers gave 
us a reception in the Teachers’ Association 
Building, on which occasion I made a brief 
speech in Turkish on recent trends in edu- 
cation. In several places the teachers showed 
us around and acted as our hosts. These 
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teachers are all eager to get new books on 
educational methods and were keen about 
a new book on Child Psychology and Edu- 
cation, by Hilmi Malik, a graduate of the 
International College and of Columbia. One 
result of the trip is the placing of books 
translated by our publication department in 
eight different libraries. These teachers 
begged that more books on American educa- 
tion be made available in Turkish. Since 
few Turks know English, whereas many 
know French, Turkish education is pat- 
terned after the French. At present there 
is widespread dissatisfaction with this type 
of work, and a desire to try American meth- 
ods. It is to be hoped that by translating 
key books we may affect the whole educa- 
tional policy in these changing times. 

For, educationally, this is a time of growth 
and experiment. There are new schools 
everywhere—in city, village, and country 
district. Everywhere we went, we saw new 
buildings just finished or even pow under 
construction. One of the most striking re- 
sults of Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s revolution 
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is the new attitude toward education. The 
group of men gathered around him intend to 
have the schools Westernize the country. 

In order to keep the teachers up-to-date, 
summer institutes are put on in important 
centers, and attendance is required of all 
teachers of certain grades. In Sparta we 
visited such a summer training program and 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
Smyrna, Turkey 


were warmly greeted by the assembled 
teachers, men and women, grappling with 
the school problems of central Anatolia. We 
should grasp the full significance of this, 
men and women meeting together to work on 
the problems of Turkish youth. There is 
a tremendous gap between that and the his- 
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toric seclusion of the harem. Furthermore, 
progressively the schools are being made 
co-educational, all the way from the primary 
schools to the university, which has been co- 
educational for some years. The majority 
of the schools even now have both boys and 
girls and both men and women teachers. 

Upon our return to Smyrna we found the 
delegates just back from the International 
Educational Conference at Locarno passing 
on the ideas of Dr. Washburn of Winnetka, 
Ill., and Dr. Rugg of New York to some five 
hundred teachers, again men and women, 
from.--the Smyrna area. These summer 
courses are to be annual affairs, so that 
within a few years they will have raised 
the standards of the teachers from one end 
of the country to the other. New buildings, 
larger buildings, more teachers, better teach- 
ers—this was the slogan everywhere. 

One of the most significant changes, of the 
whole nationalist movement is this new edu- 
cational impetus. It spells the success of 
the revolutionary idea of adopting Huropean 
civilization. 


Modern Sainthood 


One of the Highest Aims of the Modern Ministry 


AINTHOOD as a goal for. the modern 
ministry is an important subject which, 
in my article, “The Failures of Liberalism,” 
published in The Congregationalist some time 
ago, I promised to discuss later. I then de- 
clared that among other failures which have 
hampered our work as liberals was the fail- 
ure to be completely liberal. My point was 
that too many of us were liberal in intel- 
lectual matters, and yet conservative to a 
fault in social and political matters. What 
I have to say in this article has to do with 
brothers in the Christian ministry. 


Facrors IN Our LOVE OF THE WORLD 

Our fault consists largely in being too 
much in love with the world. “Love not the 
world nor the things that are in the world.” 
Modern sainthood should take to itself the 
vow of poverty. Many of our brothers will 
laugh rather bitterly at this statement. Who 
will ever get the full picture of the heart- 
burnings experienced by practically all the 
clergy as they struggle to maintain a re- 
spectable standard of living on a limited 
salary? My own experience is that this 
struggle is not lessened when larger parishes 
call us with apparently adequate salaries. 
For the clergy are like other folks—with 
more salary goes the arousing of more ex- 
pensive desires and the larger demand of the 
position upon the family purse. 

In part, this love of the world is a result 
of our love of humanity. We are good Chris- 
tians if we are able to see good in the life 
men are living. We are in a period of ur- 
banization and are enamored of the creative 
opportunities presented by the rapid growth 
of our communities. A social Christianity 
has appealed to us tremendously. We recall 
the fact that the city of God was pictured 
as coming down out of heaven from God, and 
realize that the kingdom of love is to be 
established in the hearts of men. This ap- 
peals to the younger clergy tremendously, 
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and they throw themselves with passionate 
zeal into the social experiments of a modern 
program of social service. They preach the 
gospel of good works and are proud of those 
members in their churches whose spare time 
is devoted to social amelioration and re- 
habilitation. , 

In part this love of the world is due to 
the fact that Protestantism restored to the 
clergy the blessings of a family life. “Prof. 
Williston Walker used to say at Yale that 
no one could estimate the value of Luther’s 
contribution to the world when he threw off 
celibacy from the pastorate. The record of 
ministers’ sons and daughters is glorious. 
So, too, is the richness of culture and ideal- 
ism nurtured in the family life of the Chris- 
tian clergy. At the same time, must we not 
recognize the fact that today, with our pride 
in our wives and our children, we face the 
problem of modern parenthood and share 
with the laity a natural desire to give these 
beloved ones all that modern children de- 
mand? Is this not true in the matter of 
clothes, schooling, travel, recreation? 

A third factor in creating our love of the 
world is the great attractiveness of modern 
life. Mechanization has many perils, but we 
must admit that mechanical triumphs have 
made life comfortable and rich in many 
ways. We have learned the delight of driv- 
ing cars down city streets, of enjoying au- 
tumn colors aS we speed along cement high- 
ways; we love good dinners at well-appointed 
hotels, know the comfort of travel in Pull- 
mans and dining cars, and accept without 
much qualm the reduced rates which open 
to us beautiful golf links and the tang of 
worldly pleasure in a mild way at country 
clubs. We enjoy good plays and the movies, 
and our children’s dresses are not a bit 
longer nor are their stockings less silky nor 
are their shoes less well heeled than are 


those of the children of our more prosperous 
parishioners. 


WHAT THESE Factors Haye CAUSED 

What have these things brought us? Out- 
standing, among all benefits, are the delight 
and richness of our home life. With this 
exception our lives have been delivered into 
a worldly spirit. Our social programs are 
for the most part to our credit. But the 
Church has altogether relied too much, of 
late years, upon the power of money to save 
the world. We have begun to cultivate great 
wealth as never before. In most of our city 
welfare work the nod or the frown of three 
or four men means the life or the death of 
needed social ministry. So in our church 
financing unconsciously we find ourselves 
often becoming a rather dignified private 
chaplain to a few great families. Not that 
we neglect the poor—in fact, we do more 
for them than ever. But we know late or 
soon the struggle which lurks in the clash 
of our honest message with the strong- 
minded man of power who sees things differ- 
ently. 

And here let me digress for a moment to 
say a word about these rich men, who, per- 
sonally, are some of the dearest people on 
earth. Generous in things in which they are 
interested, with great ability and mental 
acumen, ready to help all needy causes, they 
are by far the most worthy class of wealthy 
men the world ever saw. Their real sin is 
their unconscious bent on dominating the 
lives and even the thoughts of those who - 
have no independent fortunes. Many a 
pastor has been led away from a fearless 
preaching of Christ by the magnetism of 
these splendid men, who choke their pastors . 
with kindness and rob them of their most 
precious thing—the note of protest and of 
challenge in the name of their Master and 
Lord. 

Such a situation demands a reincarnation 
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of the saintly spirit. It demands that the 
minister ruthlessly cut off the hand or pluck 
out the eye which offends. It is not possible 
to eat our cake and have it too. No man 
has a right to stand in a pulpit who has not 
fought this battle against the attractive life 
in a modern world. He must understand 
that even his desire to do well by his children 
must be interpreted as counting their most 
precious inheritance at his hands—not clothes 
nor expensive schooling, not social position 
in exclusive circles, not acquaintance with 
the children of the wealthy, but the inherit- 
ance of a spotless homiletical honor, the 
inheritance of unweakened loyalty to the 
truth of Jesus. Otherwise, preaching, instead 
of being an evangel prophetism, becomes a 
subtle scholasticism. “The transmogrification 
of Aristotle into a medieval theologian,” says 
Will Durant in his Story of Philosophy 
(page 116), had as a result “subtlety, but 
not wisdom.” Unless we. stand for this 
principle of a saving sturdy independence 
from the power and the rewards of a 
placated wealth, our preaching becomes a 
limited fighting of straw men; preachers in 
such a situation become clever mouthpieces 
of time-worn platitudes. No man has a right 
-to preach who will ever find himself afraid 
to preach the truth; and nothing can hurt or 
weaken homiletical courage like the love of 
life, the living in comfort, the sharing in 
the physical and mental pleasures which 
attends an acceptance of things as they are. 


BowING TO THE POWER OF INSTITUTIONS 


Coupled with this love of the world is a 
bowing before the power of institutions. 
Every minister owes it to his church to at- 
tend to her peace, order, and prosperity. But 
he must beware defining his task as a Sserv- 

ant of the Church. He is not that. Ue is 

a servant of Jesus Christ. If the time comes 
when he feels that to preach Christ might 
hurt a building program he ought either to 
preach Christ or resign. He ought to beware 
committing himself to so extensive or ex- 
pensive a program that he finds himself 
choosing neutral texts, adopting cautious 
methods, or trying to save the souls of the 
people with the fattest check-books. If he 
does that he is a dead minister even though 
for the rest of his life he goes through the 
motions of his ministry. 

I sometimes wonder whether efficiency as 
we interpret it is really as powerful as we 
often think. Secretaries who dash hither 
and yon in a frantic effort to live up to a 
schedule, whose talks are always bristling 
with mileage and drives and graphs, who 
talk as if money would save the world, 
ought to have a limited appointment, and in 
the return to the task of a pastoral office 
rediscover the importance of lives as over 
against methods, the importance of personal 
contacts as over against syndicated programs. 
There are ministers who look and talk like 
steel magnates, who live on the fat of the 
land, who travel even more frequently than 
and as luxuriously as their wealthy con- 
stituents, who parade their acquaintance 
with men of power. How far away all this 
is from the simplicity and stern self-denial 
of the great leaders of religion! 

Secretary Herring often used to say that 
the time should come when all ministers of 
a chureh should have the same salary. I do 
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not know whether this would work or not. 
As I stated above, the position of a church is 
usually commensurate with the salary, so 
that few of us are clipping Coupons as a 
result of saving our surplus wages. But 
Secretary Herring was dealing with a prin- 
ciple, and the principle is this: We are serv- 
ants of a man who was poor and humble. 
We should pattern after him, and we should 
regard ourselves aS members of a small 
minority, who, in order to help save the 
world, should stand aside from its complexi- 


ties of material facts, keep ourselves un- 


spotted from it, and bear the cross of a say- 
ing poverty, knowing the joys of that cross 
by reason of a serene enjoyment of hidden 
riches, the riches of joy and peace in the 
spirit of Jesus, the riches of the mind and 
heart. 

If we thought more of these joys we would 
not eat out our hearts because we are in an 
uncongenial church. No church is either too 
small nor too large to enable its pastors to 
rise to sainthood. In no church is it im- 
possible to be prophetic preachers of right- 
eousness and love. And how sadly the towns 
and countrysides of America need the joy 
and strength of this service! As in the 
days of St. Francis when memories of his 
trials were lovely with the flowers and bird 
songs of his friendship with life, so in the 
jazz and noise of our modern civilization men 
are thirsting for purity and truth and friend- 
ship and hope, and these things can be 
brought to men only by those who have 
denied themselves. 


Wayne B. Wheeler 


An Appreciation 
By Rev. Walter A. Morgan - 


Pastor of the New First Church, Chicago, 
Illinois, and formerly Dr. Wheeler’s 
pastor in Mt. Pleasant Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the passing of Wayne B. Wheeler, Con- 
gregationalism in particular and Christendom 
in general have lost a great soul. The tragedy 
of the Wheeler family is one of the inscrutable 
mysteries of Providence. A Christian family 
where love and happiness abounded and whence 
flowed streams of healing for a broken world 
is no more. Mrs. Wheeler, devoted mother, lov- 
ing wife, center of a home of music and culture 
and all that goes to add worth to life, is burned 
to death through the explosion of an oil stove. 
Her father falls back dead upon sight of his 
daughter enveloped in flames. A trifle over 
three weeks later the husband crumples up in 
his bed and dies. The aged mother and grand- 
mother and three boys are left. Only ‘a reli- 
gious faith that is deep and real can face such 
tragedies and still believe that this is God’s 
world. Such a faith abounded in the Wheeler 
home. 

Wayne B. Wheeler was the brains and the 
moral passion of a great instrument of reform. 
His brain was the parent of the HWighteenth 
Amendment, and his genius made it a part of 
the Constitution. His life was an open book 
before men. His honor was beyond eayil and 
his zeal knew no bounds. Christ was to him a 
personal Savior and the Heavenly Father a fact 
of experience. : 

The funeral was held in the Central Metho- 
dist Church of Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Wheeler’s 
girlhood church, and from which she and her 
father had been buried less than four short 
weeks before. Rev. Walter A. Morgan, D.D., 
of the New First Congregational Church of 
Chicago, who had received Mr. Wheeler and his 
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family into the membership of the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church in Washington, D. C., 
conducted the service. Other speakers who 
shared in the service were Bishop Joseph F. 
Berry of Philadelphia; Francis Scott McBride, 
general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America; Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington, 
general manager of publishing interests and 
secretary of the World League against Alcohol- 
ism; and Dr. Howard Hyde Russell, founder 
of the Anti-Saloon League. He was laid at 
rest beside his wife in beautiful Greenlawn 
cemetery in Columbus, Ohio, the state he knew 
so long and loved so well. 

So the ranks are thinned and the leaders 
depart. In God they rest, and from God others 
come to take their places. 


Handicaps to Disarmament 


The time seems appropriate for consideration 
of the following excerpt from a speech on dis- 
armament in the British House of Commons, 
March 17, 1927, by Arthur Ponsonby, M.P.: 

“T am sorry to say that these proceedings 
have given me yery little hope that anything 
is going to be done, because statesmen are all 
the time merely paying lip service to the cause 
of disarmament. We have our Foreign Secre- 
tary, and the Foreign Secretaries of other 
countries, going to Geneva, and talking about 
the Locarno spirit, and saying that they desire 
peace; and then we have them all going home 
to their own parliaments and asking for mil- 
lions upon millions to furnish them with arma- 
ments of the latest and most diabolical descrip- 
tion. The peoples of the world are getting 
impatient at this duplicity. They are suspect- 
ing this insincerity, and they want to see one 
nation come out and make a bold and cou- 
rageous move in the only direction that can lead 
to any useful result. I do not think that there 
ig very much time to be lost. I think that 
we are living at a very critical moment. We 
who lived through 1914-1918 have got in our 
minds a memory that every one of us will 
carry to our dying day. It rests with us to 
make compensation for the outrage; it rests 
with us to do something that will really lead 
to the destruction of war, an object which we 
all say we want to attain... . 

“In a recent visit to America, I was enor- 
mously and profoundly struck by the vast for- 
eign populations living in that wonderful conti- 
nent—the hundreds of thousands of Italians, 
Germans, Czechoslovaks, Scandinavians, Irish, 
Negroes—all races—living together, mingling 
together, in amity, in unity, in co-operation, 
without any difficulty at all. Why? Because 
they have not got governments to egg them on, 
one against the other; because their natural 
feeling of brotherhood is allowed to express it- 
self; because, in that great continent, they can 
give us a lesson of internationalism which we 
could have learned, too, if the governments 
would only be inspired by the spirit which lies 
deep down in the moral sense of the people. 
Few may support me today, but we few will 
be representing a very large body of opinion 
outside the House, as I have reason to know— 
a body of opinion which demands that we 
should take the lead in this matter, that we 
should come forward with a direct proposal 
for disarming ourselves, and that thereby we 
should make civilization secure for posterity ; 
otherwise we are laying up for posterity some- 
thing that our imagination refuses to accept. 
I make this appeal to the government and to 
the House in all parts. I believe that the only 
way is the way of example. If you are con- 
fident that you are right, and if you are con- 
fident that what is right is also expedient—if 
you know you can release the burden from your 
people and spend it in far more fruitful ways— 
there is no power that can be successful against 
you, however eyilly disposed or equipped.” 
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‘Dr. Gordon Welcomes His Successor certain lines added. Why not this hymn? Per- 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

Will you give, in your generosity, conspicuous 
space to these few lines of greeting to my 
successor? 

He is not a novice but a workman fully pre- 
pared to carry on a work that shall be great. 
His church will bid him a royal welcome. All 
his brethren will so welcome him, and all our 
churches. 

I want to be first in all this. , “The Lord 
bless him and keep him and his family.” It 
will be a delight to listen to him over the radio 
and to pray for the peace and prosperity of Zion. 

Kennebunkport, Me. GEORGE A. GORDON, 


Stage Ministers 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have read with much pleasure Mr. Fryling’s 
letter in which he deprecates the attitude of 
The Congregationalist toward the disrespect 
shown to our Protestant ministers by the 
movies, as expressed in a recent editorial. 

Having seen such a representation of a min- 
ister as to make me very indignant, I feel that 
we should protest so strongly that it will be 
found desirable to represent our ministers on 
the stage and in the movies as respected, true 
men, as, with few exceptions, they are in real 
life. 

- Our Catholic friends have too much respect 
and awe for their priests to allow any such 
misrepresentation. 

Let us, who enjoy fuller liberty and who do 
not fear our clergy, see that they receive the 
respect which is their due. 

L. FLORENCE GRINNELL. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 


Martial Hymns 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In regard to the so-called martial hymns, I 
wish to say that these hymns refer to a spir- 
itual warfare, a warfare against sin and all 
forms of unrighteousness, and in that light they 
are unobjectionable. The objection of the crit- 
ies really lies in the fact that the hymns put 
war and warfare too much in the foreground, 
thus filling the minds of the young with this 
ancient evil. 

The very fact that critics have arisen oppos- 
ing the use of this symbolism in our hymns 
shows how far we have adyanced in spiritual- 
ity. Why hayen’t we heard these criticisms 
before? Because war up to now has always 
been considered even by Christians as a “neces- 
sary evil.” Now we look upon it as an “un- 
necessary evil.” John Robinson of the Pilgrim 
Fathers said truly that God will cause more 
light to break forth from his Word. History 
has demonstrated the truth of this saying. 
Light is constantly breaking forth from God’s 
Word and enlightening his people. The last 
generation settled the question of slavery. Men 
saw as never before that slavery is utterly re- 
pugnant to the Spirit of Christ. In our gen- 
eration it is war that shall be thus settled. 

Now, touching the hymn, The Son of God 
Goes Forth to War, the idea throughout is that 
Christ’s followers must go through tribulations 
as the Master did before them. It is a beauti- 
ful and imposing hymn, and to discard it on 
account of the objectionable initial qnuatrain 
seems unreasonable. And yet those lines are 
really a hindrance rather than a help. The 
only “way out of the difficulty would be to alter 
the first three lines. Many hymns in our hymn 
books haye been altered, abbreviated or had 


mit me to present the following alteration 
which, I am sure, fits perfectly into the hymn. 


The Son of God goes forth with zeal, 
To usher in his reign; 

His path leads up past Calvary’s hill— 
Who follows in his train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train! 


FREDERICK THEODORE BASTEL. 
EF. Cleveland, O. 


The Question of Incongruity 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

I am somewhat amused and a little exas- 
perated at the brother whose lament appeared 
in your columns a week or two ago—I have 
mislaid the copy in moving—who was so dis- 
tressed to have had his chorister select The 
Son of God Goes Forth to War to close a peace 
sermon. 

I submit that incongruity with a given ser- 
mon is no test of the worth of a hymn. Sup- 
pose the chorister had chosen Just as I Am or 
Day is Dying in the West? Would not the 
effect have been equally inappropriate? In such 
a case a pastor ought to be quick-witted enough 
to substitute something else. 

As a matter of fact, had the preacher and 
congregation gone on to the second stanza of 
the hymn, they could haye found very appro- 
priate sentiments in it for a peace sermon. This 
much-abused hymn in pacifist circles (and I 
am a very genuine pacifist, but perhaps not 
with a capital P) has nothing about war nor 
anything of the fighting spirit in it. The first 
two or three lines suggest the figure of war- 
fare, but the whole tone of the hymn breathes 
forgiveness and self-surrender. I certainly do 
not want it taken from my hymn book, and feel 
our Christian hymnology would suffer a great 
loss if it were deleted. And yet I hate war. 
Suppose we add a new petition to our litany 
always needed in the history of the Church, 
and never more than now: “Krom fads and 
fanaticisms, and especially all which lead to 
meticulous and unmeaning distinctions, Good 
Lord, deliver us.” 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


F. C. Rem. 


Hymns of a Militant Church 
l'o the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Why this hubbub about so-called militant 
hymns? Is not ours a militant Church? Have 
we not from apostolic times freely used the 
symbols of carnal warfare? 

Surely the spirit of poetry has not yet so 
far departed from the modern Church that we 
must discard some of the most stirring and soul- 
quickening hymns of all the ages, as well as 
some of the noblest passages in both the Old 
Testament and the New, which must immedi- 
ately follow if we are to be consistent. 

What a drab and dreary world this will be 
if we must use words only in their strict literal 
meaning! The dreariest place of all will be 
the expurgated pulpit. 

If anyone is offended by these hymns, let 
him choose others. There are several hundred 
quite innocent ones in every hymn book, and 
if these are not adequate for his need, let him 
sit down and write one of his own. But if he 
is a real pacifist he will not do violence even 
to a hymn written by another. When Ulfila 
went as a missionary to the Germanic tribes 
he declined to read certain portions of the Old 
Testament because of their militant spirit. But 
so far as we know he did not feel called upon 


-regard to the use or martial hymns. 


to re-write the Scriptures. He simply did not 
use those parts that did not suit his purpose. 
For most of us there are still many portions: 
of the Bible we do not read to our congrega- 
tions, because of “the hardness of their hearts.” 

When Washington Gladden had something 
to say he cast his thought in his own mold and 
gave us his incomparable O. Master, Let Me 
Walk with Thee. When Professor Tweedy 


wrote his prize hymn he built on his own 


foundation and has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to American hymnology. He remains in- 
nocent of any impudent mutilation. 

We may be forced to use the rebuilt type- 
writer and the rebuilt automobile, but here is. 
hoping that we may long be spared the humili- 
ation of the rebuilt hymn. eat 

Yours for the Cross (a military instruiment), 
the Sword of the Spirit, the Breastplate of 
Faith, the Helmet of Salvation, and the Blood- 
Red Banner (not so bloody in this generation 
as it ought to be). A. R. Brown. 


A Sophomore’s Contribution 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have been intensely interested in the discus- 
sion recently carried on through your pages in 
As a col- 
lege student (a sophomore, this year), I hear a 
great deal about the dangerous and confused’ 
international situation of today, and I am 
devoted, heart and soul, to the cause of peace. 
I do not see how any true follower of the Prince 
of Peace can sing The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War in its present form. It is a denial of 
at least two of the great principles of Chris- 
tianity—unselfishness and peace. 

I have ventured to write four lines which 
might be used as substitutes for the offending 
lines of the first stanza of this hymn. May I 
be pardoned for submitting them to the criti- 
cism of your other readers? They are as 
follows: 

The Son of God rides forth in peace, 
The world for love to gain. 

He gave his life that war may cease— 
Who follows in his train? 

As for the other so-called “martial” hymns, 
I believe that they do not in any sense eall 
forth a love of temporal warfare. Stand Up, 
Stand Up, for Jesus expresses its true meaning 
in these lines: “Put on the gospel armor; each 
piece put on with prayer.” 

And Onward, Christian Soldiers is merely a 
comparison. Take these lines as examples: 

Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war. 
Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God. 
While if anyone were inclined to class Lead 
On, O King Eternal among the ‘martial’ 
hymns these four lines would at once forbid 
such classification : 
For not with swords, loud clashing, 
Nor roll of stirring drums, 
But deeds of love and mercy, 
The heavenly kingdom comes. 

No, these three hymns are all right. There 
will always be a spiritual warfare, a_ strife 
of good against evil, of God against mammon. 
It is that eternal strife to which all these 
hymns refer, and they deserve to occupy a place 
of honor in our church hymnals. 

But that other, The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War, with its four lines portraying aggres- 
sive personal conquest by a bloodthirsty Christ, 
must not be tolerated by those who follow One 
who said, ‘Peace I give unto you.” 

Mary A. Hurp. 

Hast Bloomfield, N. Y. 
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Devotional Literature | 

Bible Lessons for the Sunday Mornings of 
the Christian Year, arranged by Bishop Slat- 
tery, with the assistance of four younger clergy- 
men (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50). These les- 
sons have been arranged with four groups in 
mind: (1) Those who cannot attend church 
and who. wish well-selected lessons to read at 
home. (2) For Episcopal pastors for permis- 
sive use. (3) For non-Episcopal pastors who 
wish to maintain a definite relationship be- 
tween the lessons read from Sunday to Sunday. 
(4) For young people, with the aim of stimu- 
lating interest in Church and Bible. 

Five Minutes Daily with Luther, by John 
T. Mueller (Macmillan. $2.50). Devotional 
and stimulating daily readings from Luther, 
yaluable also for suggestion and reference. 

The Life in the Spirit, by Bruce S. Wright 
(Cokesbury Press. $1.25). Bighteen devo- 
tional chapters for the home or for the pulpit. 

Benediction from Solitude, by Vincent F. 
Kienberger (Macmillan. $1.50). Devotional 
writings by a Roman Catholic writer which 
ought to make deep appeal to Protestants. The 
forty-five chapters, each of which is based upon 
a text of Scripture, are characterized by true 
eatholicity of spirit, and by an intense note of 
earnestness and passion for unsullied com- 
munion with God and man. 

The Power-Full Christian, by An Unknown 
Christian (Marshall Bros. 2s. 6d.) The sixth 
of a series of books, which lays its special em- 
phasis upon the nature and acquisition of the 
Spirit’s indwelling. 

The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, edited with notes and Introduction by 
Brother Leo, professor of English literature in 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. (Macmillan). 

Around the Lord’s Table, by Frank M. Good- 
child (Revell. $1.50). Twelve addresses pre- 
paratory to the Lord’s Supper, delivered during 
Dr. Goodchild’s long pastorate in New York. 

Prayers for Little Children, prepared by 
Lucy W. Peabody, illustrated by Marjorie 
Woodbury, and published by the Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions. “This tiny book is only a suggestion 
to be improved by fathers, mothers, aunts and 
especially grandmothers.” 


General Religious Books 

Success and You, by Nellie BH. Friend (Rey- 
ell. $1.25). Dr. Cadman commends this book 
in a striking introduction. Bmphasizing its 
insight into the spiritual ideal of success he 
says concerning the book: “It should be cir- 
culated ag an antidote to the puerile fancies 
which disseminate the false notions in young 
minds which are so frequently followed by dis- 
jllusionment and even cynicism.” 

Church Quarrels: How Ended, by Vara P. 
Giboney (Stratford. $1.50). This is an un- 
usual theme for a book, but the subject has 
been difficult and tragic enough to warrant 
a volume in its study. Dr. Giboney discusses 
it under four heads: The Pastor; The Official 
Board; The Church Membership; and the 
Choir. His subtitles descriptive of these four 
are interesting. He discusses the Pastor as 
“the chief captain as a disturber of the peace,” 
the Official Board as “the church officers as 
minister baiters,’ the Membership as “the 
church infantry at war among themselves,” and 
the Choir as “the war department of the 
church.” 

A Straight Way Toward Tomorrow, by Mary 
Schauffler Platt (Central Committee of the 
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United Study of Foreign Missions, paper, 
50c; cloth, 75c). Mrs. Platt, who wrote a 
former mission study book, The Child in the 
Midst, in this volume points the straight way 
through the child in all lands. Because of the 
appeal of a book like this to Christian women, 
everywhere plans are under way for its trans- 
lation into various other languages. It is a 
good study of child welfare, home problems and 
influences, religious education, social progress 
and world-wide friendships as factors in a 
Christian program of thought and action. 

Casework Hvangelism, by Charles Reed 
Zahnister (Revell. $1.50). Studies in the art 
of Christian personal work, presented in clini- 
cal form with special reference to individual 
heredity and environment. 

The Oldest Christian People, by G. M. Lamsa 
and W. C. Emhardt (Macmillan. $1.25). A 
popular historical sketch of the Assyrian 
Church, followed by a discussion of the prob- 
lems occasioned by the contacts of the Nes- 
torian Church with conflicting influences or 
differences in Roman and Protestant missions. 
The authors think that the method and attitude 
of Episcopalians, Anglican and American, have 
been better in their effects. 

The Christian Good of Scotland, by John 
Adams (Scribners. $2.00). This is the intro- 
ductory volume in the Scottish Layman’s Li- 
brary. While it deals largely with present 
problems of the religious situation in Scotland 
so much in that country continues to sym- 
bolize Christian problems as a whole that the 
volume will be found of decided interest by 
every student concerned for the right Christian 
attitude and the true goal of social welfare. 

Confirmation Instructions, by Charles Pater- 
son Smyth (Morehouse Pub. Co. $1.25). The 
author is Rector of Windsor, Nova Scotia. It 
is, of course, Episcopal in atmosphere and form, 
but may be found suggestive for those in other 
communions who have charge of Lenten classes 
for the young. 

Stepping Heavenward, by Mrs. BH. Prentiss 
(Judson Press). A cheap edition of a well- 
known book. 

Guidance and Rule, by J. B. Lancelot (Skef- 
fington and Son, London, Eng., 2s. 6d.). 
Twelve lectures on the Sermon on the Mount. 

Norwegian American Lutheranism Up _ to 
1872, by J. Magnus Rohne (Macmillan. $3.00). 
A eareful historical record of a phase of Ameri- 
can religious life written by a competent hand. 

The Truth of Faith, by John A. W. Haas 
(United Lutheran Pub. House. $1.00). The 
author is president of Muhlenberg College. He 
discusses faith in its various relationships from 
the standpoint of its inner systematic value. 

A New World by a New Vision, by Gilbert 
TT. Sadler (C. W. Daniel Co., London, HEng., 
paper, 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Sadler’s books on The 
World Religion are known for their strength 
and individuality. This newest study of “the 
Ideal as man’s deeper will and his source of 
true power and joy” is commended to those who 
wish something stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking. There is an original quality about it 
that is refreshing. 

Christian Oivil Government, by David Mc- 
Allister (National Reform Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.). An account of the National Re- 
form Movement, its history and principles, now 
issued in its sixth edition. 

Jesus Only: The Final Authority and Center 
of Unity (published by the author, Benjamin 
Samuel Varjabedian, through the Homestead 
Co., Des Moines, Ia.). This study into the 
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consciousness of Jesus as the final standard 
of authority on earth, and the only possible 
basis for the union of all Christians has the 
strong endorsement of Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Dr. James L. Barton, Dr. Cadman and others. 

The Hurry Call of Jesus, by Thomas Jeffer- 
son Villers (Judson Press. $1.50). Sermons 
originally delivered from the pulpit of the 
White Temple, Portland, Ore., evangelical in 
purpose and temper, popular in form and ex- 
pression. 


Negro Labor 

Negro Labor in the United States, by Charles 
H. Wesley (Vanguard Press). Dr. Wesley has 
achieved distinction as professor of history in 
Howard University. ,With remarkable thorough- 
ness he has assembled the facts regarding labor 
conditions among Negroes in the United States 
from 1850 to 1925, and he has presented them 
in an orderly, clear, and illuminating manner. 
The book is like a moving picture in which one 
sees the advance of Negro labor up from slay- 
ery out into practically all fields of manual 
work from the hardest unskilled toil to the 
most highly skilled artisanship. 

In the awkward period of reconstruction 
many Negroes did not immediately settle down 
to steady work, nor did many white men who 
had to go to work for the first time, because 
they could no longer live on slave labor. But 
then, and all through the years, the Negro made 
steady progress, and on the whole has achieved 
a remarkable record as a good worker. Race 
discrimination has retarded the industrial prog- 
ress of the Negro. Labor organizations, while 
professing that they drew no color lines, as a 
matter of fact usually excluded the Negro from 
most trades unions, and still do so. 

The door is partly open; Negroes have been 
in some unions more or less all through the 
years. Also, they have had unions of their own, 
and conditions tend to improve. As the Negro 
proves his merits, and the need for his work is 
felt, and as white organized labor realizes that 
its own interests require the co-operation of 
Negro labor, the latter seems bound to get more 
recognition and a fairer chance on every hand. 

Every student of the race problem and every 
student of industrial and social problems will 
do well to read this authoritative and inform- 
ing book. 


Book Notes 


Several more volumes have been issued by 
Messrs. Scribner in the popular and convenient 
Grove Edition of John Galsworthy’s writings, 
which is to be complete in eighteen volumes. 
The six volumes now added to those previously 
noticed are Satires, Villa Rubein, and The 
Burning Spear (in one volume). The Inn of 
Tranquillity, The Man of Property, In Chan- 
cery, and J’o Let, the last three being, respec- 
tively, parts JI, II, and III of The Forsyte 
Saga (Groye Hdition of Galsworthy, Serib- 
ners, each volume $1.25). 

Newly issued volumes in Macmillan’s Modern 
Readers’ Series (each $1.25) are Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, with an Introduction by 
Edmund B. Wilson of Columbia University, 
and The Essays of Elia, with an Introduction 
and notes by Prof. Homer EF. Woodbridge of 
Wesleyan University. 

The Chicago University Press has issued a 
popular, low-priced edition of Prof. Edgar J. 
Goodspeed’s book, published last year, The 
Formation of the New Testament—an excellent 
and concise story of how the books have come 
down to us ($1.00). 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Soul’s Shout 


“Tf we had any understanding, ought we not, 
both in public and in private, incessantly to 
sing hymns, and speak well of the Deity, and 
rehearse his benefits? . . . This is my business. 
I do it. Nor will I ever desert this post as long 
as it is vouchsafed me; and I exhort you to 
join in the same song.” 

Of what kind of person do those words ap- 
pear to be the utterance? Some ancient Chris- 
tian saint, perhaps? ‘The words were spoken 
by one of the most famous of the ancient 
teachers of pagan philosophy, Hpictetus. The 
lameness which he mentions in the context was 
perhaps brought on by a torture which his 
master, one of Nero’s favorites, inflicted on him 
when he was a slave. His poverty he does not 
mention; but reports tell of his being so poor, 
when, after being freed, he was living as a 
teacher of philosophy, that an earthen lamp, 
one earthen pipkin, and a bed made up his en- 
tire substance. 

It seems passing strange that so often Chris- 
tian utterances have been characterized by the 
notes of doubt, fear, depression, gloom, sadness, 
and long-suffering resignation. It seems more 
strange that that mood has been made some- 
thing to sing about. It is a very proper thing 
to wish for a closer walk with God; but to go 
on and sing in doleful words, ‘Where is the 
plessedness I knew” in other days, and then, 
“What peaceful hours I once enjoyed !’’—these 
are not matters for song. Can the soul come 
forth from such singing made ardent for life? 

In the face of all its experiences of weakness 
and failure the soul has no right to self-assur- 
ance. But it has immeasurable right to God- 
assurance. It can thus find the mood of con- 
fidence—the confidence that comes from giving 
itself wholly to God, and trusting God to the 
uttermost. “O Lord, make me truly thine,” 
it cries, “make me truly thine!” And then 
some day, after months of such praying, or 
after years, perhaps, a sudden realization 
flashes upon it, and it shouts: “I am God’s! 
I am God’s! Why do I keep teasing for that 
which is already a fact? I have given myself 
to him, and in spite of all my weakness, all 
my failure, all my fault, all my sin, my oft, 
oft repeated sin, I am God’s. What is it I 
am really longing for most of all in my daily 
life? It is the manifestation of his mind and 
his love. It is in confidence of his concern for 
me, and of his everlasting goodness, that I am 
pressing on day by day in his service. I am 
God’s. The fact is true already. I will live 
in the thought of it, I will rejoice in the truth 
of it, I will be strong in the power of it.” 

And it is like that with the desire frr peace. 
The soul longs for that peace of God which 
passeth understanding, so that even in the midst 
of affliction it can be at rest, and so that when 
dread fears draw nigh it shall not be the victim 
of fear. It craves that joy which showed its 
longed-for face to the Master of life even in 
the midst of bitter days. The soul longs and 
prays. And then some day it makes another 
discovery. It finds that it is in peace; it does 
dwell with joy. And again it shouts: “I have 
what I have sought for! Peace is in my 
heart. Joy—joy dwells with me. Full at- 
tainment is not yet mine, but the foretaste is 
mine; the fact of the thing is mine, and life is 
a different thing from what it was.” 

Then whatever your condition—sick, lame, 
poor, disappointed—will you do less, you who 
confess the Christian faith, than the ancient 
pagan philosopher? Will you make your life 
anything less than a hymn of praise? 
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Closet and Altar 


THE HEART’S DESIRE 


With my soul I desired thee in the night; 
yea with my spirit within me will I seek 
thee early; for when thy judgments are in 
the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness.—lIs. 26: 9. 


Desire is an essential part of our exist- 
ence. If you could find a person who had 
no wish or desire for food or knowledge, 
for any better condition of life for him- 
self or others—no desire to be wiser or bet- 
ter, or for the world to be made a purer 
and happier place you would not say that he 
was living. The cessation of desire is a 
sign of dying and not of life. Desire, 
therefore, is not to be eliminated, as Bud- 
dhism teaches; but rather to be illumined, 
cleansed, regenerated, and consecrated.— 
‘Charles Brown. 


How shall our souls be nourished if we 
have no appetite for heavenly food? A little 
of heaven’s language here is a good prepara- 
tion for full speech and listening above. 
Were it not well to pray for interest in 
heavenly things even amid earth’s engage- 
ments and distractions if we wish to feel at 
home in our first glimpse of heaven? And 
God comes ever forth to meet the seeking 
and desirous soul, while between him and 
our indifference there is always a great gulf 
fixed —IJsaac Hdwardson. 


O holy Lord! with thanks and praise 
We own thy goodness, and adore 

The gracious love which crowns our days 
With blessings from thy boundless store. 


Oh, fill us with thy life and pow’r, 
That we to thee may always live, 

And every day and every hour 
New witness of our fealty give. 


HWnlarge our hearts; expand our minds 
With truth, the pledge of liberty ; 

And fill us with the love that binds 
Our souls to humankind and thee. 


Then shall our life be rich and strong, 
Our worship pure, our service right ; 

And all our days be filled with song, 
And peace shall crown our every night. 


Philip Stafford Moxom (abr.) 


I never yet found a Christian who was 
disappointed in Christ, although I have 
found a great many who were disappointed 
in themselves. It is now twenty-five years 
since I first caught a glimpse of him, and 
he has been growing on me eyer since. 
There is not a want in the soul which he 
will not meet.—Dwight L. Moody. 


A man’s best desires are always the in- 
dex and measure of his possibilities; and 
the most difficult duty that a man is ¢ca- 
pable of doing is the duty that above all he 
should do.—Charles H. Brent. 


O most merciful Lord, grant to me thy 
grace, that it may be with me and labor with 
me, and persevere with me even to the end. 
Grant that I may always desire and will 
that which is to thee most acceptable and 
most dear. Let thy will be mine, and my 
will ever follow thine and agree perfectly 
with it. Grant to me above all things that 
can be desired to rest in thee and in thee 
have my heart at peace. Thou art the true 
peace of the heart, thou art its only rest; 
outside of thee all things are hard and rest- 
less. In this very peace, that is, in thee, 
the one Chiefest Eternal Good, I will sleep 
and rest. Amen. 

Thomas &4 Kempis. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s BibleClass 


The Causes and Cure 
for Despondency 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for October 9 
1 Kings 19 

A prominent minister has urged the rein- 
statement of the confessional as a legitimate 
part of the program of the Protestant churches. 
Although we are not familiar with his reasons 
for this plea, we are wondering whether the 
confessional would not be of real assistance 
in overcoming an undesirable element in the 
lives of most of us—that is, despondency. De- 
spondency—or the “blues,” as we often call that 
state of mind—is a dangerous thing to have 
lying around. Crimes against oneself and so- 
ciety are frequently committed when one is 
despondent, and the Church is surely in its 
legitimate field-of service when it helps to keep 
a person’s mental attitudes away from this un- 
fortunate condition. Ho" 

Just what are the causes of despondency ? 
Why must we have the “blues,” forgetting at 
times that every cloud has a silver lining? Ask 
the individual who is living a barren life in a 
hall bedroom of a large city. He will tell you 
that the dull-colored living of his furnished 
room, with rotations between prosaic labor and 
the cheerless horizon of his habitation, is the 
least enlivening existence which one can im- 
agine. It breeds despondency. Yet in every 
large city there are acres of rooming houses 
where this condition prevails. 

But there are times when the presence. of 
friends is not strong enough to ward off a case 
of the “blues.” We often hear of people who 
are despondent because of poor health, physical 
handicaps, or financial disaster, although they 
are surrounded by a host of friends. 

Again, despondency may be caused by some 
strenuous physical or mental exertion, such as 
the relaxation which follows an emotional ex- 
perience, leaving us limp and weary and won- 
dering whether it was worth the price. It was 
into some such state of mind that Elijah was 
thrown at the conclusion of his dramatic ex- 
perience on Mount Carmel, causing him to 
ery out: “I have been very jealous for Je- 
hovah, the God of hosts; for the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down 
thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword: and J, even I only, am left; and they 
seek my life, to take it away.” The incident 
reminds us of the words of a certain lawyer, 
famous for his victories in the courtroom, who 
once said, ‘‘There is no peace, no rest, nothing 
but blood, for this wicked world.” Had he en- 
tertained such an attitude at the beginning of 
his eventful career, how far do you think he 
would have gone in his profession? How far 
would such an attitude take us? 

So in one way or another we are all exposed 
to the “blues’—the strong and the weak, the 
perfect and the handicapped, the rich and the 
poor, the master and the slave. Some are de- 
spondent because of personal ills; others despair 
because of social sins. But for all the Church 
has its message of religious faith, the power 
to see it through. To the disheartened Elijah 
came the reassurance, “Yet will I leave me 
seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth 
which hath not kissed him.” Can the Church " 
today extend this great message to those who, 
like Elijah, despair of victory? Many churches 
are proving that they can. ‘They are sending 
friendly visitors to the underprivileged homes, 
they are turning their buildings over to institu- 
tional programs which minister to both physical 
and mental needs of their constituency, and 
they are offering some beautiful services of wor- 
ship for us all. It is the modern church’s way 
of counteracting despair. 
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The Hollow Treasure Tree 


By Carrie Bell Boyden 

When Jimmie Wilson’s father and mother 
moved away from the town where they had 
always lived and bought a home way up in the 
woods of northern Michigan, Jimmie was very 
lonely. Instead of streets full of friendly 
people there were woods full of trees—just 
trees, trees, trees. But one evening, one of the 
old settlers came in to talk to his father, and 
Jimmie heard something which made him prick 
up his ears and open his eyes very wide indeed. 

“They say there is an old hollow tree around 
here which contains a treasure,’ the old man 
said. “It must be somewhere on your strip of 
land, for it is along the old logging road which 
leads down to the bay. I never had time to 
look it up myself, but maybe this boy of yours 
can scout it out. Hh, Jimmie?” he asked, giy- 
ing Jimmie a playful poke in the ribs. 

The next morning, Jimmie did not wait to 
be called. Before anyone was up, he had filled 
his mother’s wood-box and brought in a gen- 
erous supply of water from the spring. So 
right after breakfast, he was ready to go down 
the old corduroy road to search for the hollow 
tree which contained the treasure. It was a 
great day. Sunshine was dancing through the 
forest leaves; birds were singing; bees were 
humming, and little red squirrels were scamper- 
ing about. Jimmie walked briskly along, look- 
ing eagerly on both sides of the road. How 
could he tell a hollow tree from any other tree, 
he wondered. Just then he heard a rumbling 
noise behind him, and along the rough road 
came a man in a wagon, who stopped his horse 
when he saw Jimmie. 

“Looking for something, son?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Jimmie. ‘Do you know 
where there is an old hollow tree around here?” 

“Never noticed any,’ answered the man 
cheerfully, “but I reckon there are plenty of 
them. Why don’t you make friends with the 
squirrels? They ought to know where the hol- 
low trees are.” 

“Sure enough,” thought Jimmie as the man 
passed on. He sat down on a log and kept 
very quiet. One little red squirrel scampered 
by, then another and another, and finally one 
ran up a near-by tree trunk and disappeared. 
Halfway up the trunk there was a small hole, 
and as Jimmie gazed at it a saucy little squir- 
rel stuck his head out the opening and winked 
bright eyes at him. He seemed to say: “I dare 
you to come on up here.’ But the tree trunk 
was too large for Jimmie to climb. While he 
stood there, a man with a load of lumber passed. 
He, too, stopped to talk a minute; so Jimmie 
asked: “Do you know of an old hollow tree 
around here, anywhere?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered the man; “but why 
don’t you watch the bees? The wild bees make 
their home in a hollow tree, you know.” So 
Jimmie walked on quietly, listening for the 
humming of the bees. At a little distance from 
the road was an old dead tree. He picked up a 
stick, walked over to it, and gave it a few 
smart raps. It sounded quite hollow. Then all 
of a sudden there was a great roaring and buzz- 
ing from within. Jimmie ran a few steps away 
and looked back. ‘Through a small hole in a 
branch, he could see little yellow winged insects 
flying in and out. A happy thought flew right 
into Jimmie’s head, and he hurried home as 
fast as he could, shouting: “Come with me, 
I’ve found the treasure in the hollow tree!” 

A little later, a ladder-and-bucket parade 


started down the old logging road. First came 
Jimmie, grasping the top of the ladder with 
one hand and carrying a tin pail in the other; 
then came his mother carrying a big knife and 
spoon, and a saw; then his father, holding up 
the other end of the ladder and another large 


pail. Arriving at the hollow tree, Mr. Wilson 
put a large black veil over his hat, drew on old 
gloves, then climbed the ladder to the small 
opening where the bees were flying in and out. 
With his saw, he cut out enough wood to make 
a large-sized opening; then Jimmie handed up 
a pail, and with the knife and spoon Mr. Wil- 
son carefully took out the treasure. There was 
enough to fill two pails, and it was a golden 
color and very fragrant. ‘We will leave some 
here for the bees,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘as they 
were so kind as to put the treasure here for us.” 
That evening the family had a feast of hot 
biscuits and honey. And the next day Jimmie 
earried a little pailful over to the old settler 
who had told them about the treasure tree. 
“Did you know,” Jimmie asked him, ‘that the 
treasure in the hollow tree was honey?’ 
“Well, yes, I kind of figured that it would 
be honey,” he said, smiling. “Isn’t that treas- 
ure enough?’ And Jimmie agreed that it was. 
(All rights reserved) 


Brownie and the Dresses 
By Charlotte E. Wilder 

Once there was a dressmaker who kept a 
store filled with bright frocks for children. 
There were pink ones for sunny days, blue ones 
for rainy days, and yellow ones for parties! 
But the dressmaker’s little girl always wore a 
dark-brown dress, because it was strong and did 
not show the dirt. That was why she was 
called Brownie. 

Of course Brownie longed to wear some of 
the pretty dresses in the store, but she knew 
that her mother needed every cent she could 
get from selling them. If there was enough 
cloth left over from a dress, Brownie’s mother 
would make a sash or a hair-ribbon for her, 
but Brownie never wore it long, for pink or 
blue or yellow do not match plain brown well. 

Brownie longed for a good friend even more 
than for a new dress. She had to help her 
mother so much that there was no time to play 
with other children, and besides, some of them 
teased her about her one brown dress. And 
the little girls who came to buy with their 
mothers were whisked away afterwards so fast 
that neither Brownie nor the little girls had 
time to say “How-do-you-do ?” 

So she learned to play by herself, and her 
favorite game was ‘‘Make Believe with the 
Dresses.” It was really acting, because she 
pretended to be a lady coming to buy, and her 
mother, and herself, and the lady’s little girl, 
all at the same time. She called the little girl 
Gwendolyn Mortimer, and her mother Lady 
Mortimer. They were real people, who often 
came to shop, but they were always in a hurry 
and they bought a great many dresses without 
hardly waiting a minute to decide. 

One morning, when the store was perfectly 
empty, Brownie decided to play this game. She 
walked up the steps and went in the door. 
“Good morning,’ she said, just as though she 
were a great lady. “I wish to buy a dress for 
my little girl.” 

“Come right in, Madam,’ she answered, in 
a voice just like her mother’s. “I have a dear 
rosebud frock that will just suit Gwendolyn.” 

She walked over to the hanger where the 
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dress was, and looked at it with a haughty 
expression. “It is not fancy enough,” she re- 
plied. “I wish a scarlet dress, with yards of 
lace and yards of ribbon.” 

“Well, I never,” said a real voice behind her, 
and she turned around as quick as a wink. 
There stood her mother, and Gwendolyn and 
Gwendolyn’s mother—all the real people she 
was pretending to be. They were laughing and 
looking very friendly. 

“Do you think yards and yards of ribbon 
would make a pretty dress?” asked Gwendo- 
lyn’s mother. Brownie wanted to run away, 
but she only hung her head and said, shyly: “I 
think pink or blue or yellow would be pretty.” 

Gwendolyn smiled and nodded. “I think so, 
too,” she said. “And Mamma wants to buy 
lots and lots today.’ 

Then Brownie’s mother spoke: “And Brownie, 
dear,” she said, “I am going to make you a 
new dress. What color shall it be?’ 

Brownie forgot, then, everything except that 
her wish was coming true. “Any color that 
a flower can be,” she cried, clapping her hands. 

Gwendolyn’s mother looked more pleased than 
ever when she heard that.’ “I wonder if I may 
leave Gwendolyn here, to play with your little 
girl, while I finish my shopping?” she said. 

“Why, certainly,” said Brownie’s mother. 
“Brownie is rather lonely, and would be happy 
to have her stop here any time.” 

When they heard that, Gwendolyn and 
Brownie took hold of hands and went over to 
choose a color from all the dresses that hung 
in the store. And Brownie told Gwendolyn 
all about how two of her biggest wishes had 
both come true on the same day! 

(All rights reserved) 


Records 
By Robert Grenville Armstrong 

I have been listening the past few days to 
some marvelous records on the phonograph. 
Did you ever stop to think of the amazing 
wonder that on that little disc may be stamped 
all manner of sounds to be re-uttered through 
a needle point? It would be amazing enough 
to re-enact one sound in all accuracy. Here 
we have, not one, but many. 

I have never been in a laboratory where they 
make records but I can imagine that every 
unnecessary noise is absolutely forbidden. Only 
those sounds are permitted which are to be in- 
delibly impressed upon that record for all time. 
And then when the record is finished the mas- 
ter of the laboratory takes it and tries it to 
see if it is pure and clear and without flaw. 

Our souls are records placed in our hands. 
Upon those souls we are permitted to record 
whatever music we choose out of all the har- 
monies of the world. If we carry those souls 
into rooms filled with the noise of men at strife 
that noise will be impressed upon that record. 
If we carry those souls into the world’s rooms 
of sweetest music, those souls will record that 
sweetest music. 

And at the end, when the record is complete, 
the Master will try those records of ours to find 
what kind of music they will give back as the 
result of our care of them. Will there be the 
discords of life or the love of life recorded? 
Will there be the noise of battle or the sweet- 
ness of peace? Will there be the scratchings 
and screeches of unbrotherly strife or the har- 
mony of concord and love? The records in the 
hands of the Master will speak of our care of 
them during the years of preparation. 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Olivet Is Seeking Million-Dollar 


Endowment 

With $835,000 subscribed by alumni, stu- 
dents, and trustees in an earlier phase of the 
campaign, Michigan Congregationalists are now 
preparing to raise the balance of the million- 
dollar endowment and building fund for Olivet 
College. The campaign among the churches will 
begin October 30 and end November 13. Frank 
W. Blair of Detroit, a trustee of the college, is 
chairman of the state campaign and Dr. Ches- 
ter B. Emerson, pastor of the North Woodward 
Congregational Church, Detroit, is general 
church chairman. Work on behalf of Olivet 


will also be done among the Indiana churches. 

The request has been made that October 30 
be observed in the Michigan churches as “Olivet 
Sunday” and the pastors have been asked to 


New Harper 
Religious Books 


Those Disturbing Miracles 
By Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, D.D. 


Was Jesus a magician? That is the ques- 
tion which the author endeavors to an- 
swer in a book presenting his liberal in- 
terpretation of the Bible miracles. $2.00. 


The Christian Experience 


of Forgiveness 
By H. H. Mackintosh, D.Phil., D.D. 


Dr. Mackintosh is one of the great leaders 
in the Free Church of Scotland. This 
book presents Jesus Christ as the supreme 
guarantee of pardon. $3.00. 


Religion as Man’s 


Completion 
By Rudolph M. Binder, Ph.D. 


“An illuminating treatment of the place 
and significanee of religion in modern life, 
liberal minded but essentially and deeply 
religious.’— New York Times. $2.0 


The Christ We Know 


By the Right Rev. Charles Fiske, D.D. 
Bishop of Central New York 


This new study of the Life of Christ is 
written at the call of Youth, and rever- 
ently from the standpoint of the deity of 
Jesus. $2.00. 


Excluded Books of the 


New Testament 
With an Introduction by 
J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. 


“The translations are excellent .: . the 
introduction is luminous.’—The Specta- 
tor, London. $3.00. 


Philus, the Stable Boy 


of Bethlehem 
By Rev. Edmund J. Cleveland, D.D. 


Children’s Story-Sermons for Christmas 
and other days and Seasons of the Chris- 
tian year. $1.50. 


Order from your bookseller or from the publisher 
Write for complete catalog of Religious Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33d Street New York 


of The Pathfinder, Amer- 
ica's liveliest, most unique, most 
entertaining weekly magazine. Full of : 
wit, humor, information, news events, pic- 
y tures, Special features, best fiction. Once you mi 
read THE PATHFINDER you will never do with- ag 
out it. Send your name and 10 cents IMMEDIATELY! %@ 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept. G-253 WASHINGTON, D. C, \ 


speak on the question of Christian education. 

An analysis of Olivet’s financial situation 
shows that for the past five years expenses have 
exceeded dependable income by an average of 
$32,431 per year. To meet this deficit the col- 
lege has been compelled to solicit gifts almost 
continually and it is now proposed to establish 
a permanent endowment fund of $1,000,000, the 
income from which will not only cover the oper- 
ating deficit but will permit sufficient increase 
in the budget to care for current needs. 

Work on Olivet’s new gymnasium, financed 
by alumni gifts, is progressing rapidly and it is 
hoped that the structure will be ready for use 
by the first of the year. 


Scripps College for Women to 
Open This Fall 


October 14 is always observed as Founders 
Day at Pomona College, and by alumni through- 
out the world. The occasion this year hag the 
special significance of being the fortieth anni- 
versary of the college. It means more than 
other years because it not only marks the pass- 
ing of four decades in the life of Pomona Col- 
lege but it inaugurates the actual functioning of 
the group plan of colleges as outlined by Presi- 
dent Blaisdell and incorporated in 1925 as 
Claremont Colleges. 

Under this plan, which is essentially Ameri- 
can and conceived with the educational prob- 
lems and needs of America in mind, it is pur- 
posed that a number of small residential col- 
leges working in close co-operation and actu- 
ated by the same ideals, each independently 
organized, endowed and administered, shall use 
in common the greater facilities made possible 
by the group. 

Pomona College with its 750 men and women 
students and its faculty of 80, comes under this 
group plan as the first unit. On October 14 
the second unit, Scripps College for Women, 
will be formally opened with the inauguration 
of Dr. Ernest J. Jaqua, Ph.D., LL:D., as its 
first president. Dr. Jaqua is an educator of 
recognized ability, and an alumnus of Grinnell 
and Harvard. The first building under Scripps 
College, the Hleanor Joy Toll Residence Hall, 
will be dedicated at that time. 

Leading educators throughout the country will 
participate in the exercises incident to these 
events. The principal speaker will be Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War. 

Dr. Jaqua’s selection of the initial corps of 
teachers for Scripps College testifies to his 
sound and progressive ideas and ideals. Dr. 
Hartley Burr Alexander will be head of the 
department of philosophy. He is a leader in 
this field and since 1908 has been professor of 
philosophy at the University of Nebraska. 
Dr. Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, the widely 
known American historian and biographer, has 
been appointed to the chair of history. Profes- 
sor W. S. Ament, a popular member of the 
Pomona College faculty for 15 years, will have 
the English department. Sarah Rogers Atsett 
of the University of California in Los Angeles 
has been appointed associate professor of biol- 
ogy. The department of French literature has 
the good fortune of having acquired as associ- 
ate professor Baron Paul d’Hstournelles de 
Constant, a graduate of the Sorbonne, and the 
son of the famous diplomat. Dr. Edward M. 
Sait, formerly of the University of California 
and author of several well-known books in the 
field of political science, will serve as lecturer 
during the first semester. The department of 
physical education will be in charge of Miss 
H. Dlese Kelley, formerly of the University of 
California. 

Pomona College will continue as a co-educa- 
tional institution. Scripps College will open 
with a class of 50 freshmen, but it will limit 
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its total enrollment to 200, a number which it 
is anticipated will be reached in September, 
1930. For the first two years the aim of 
Scripps College will be to provide a broad 
foundation of cultural education. The exact 
nature of the latter work will be determined in 
the near future when the new tapi, and trus- 
tees can voice their opinions. 


HYMN BOOKS 


H. Augustine Smith 


For THE CHURCH 


HYMNS 
FOR THE 
LIVING AGE 


The Best? 


Send for a returnable copy 
and judge for yourself 


533 hymns and tunes, chants and re- 
sponses. All of the words printed 
in the music. 52 carefully selected 
responsive readings. 13 pages of 
prayers and services. 


Price, $1.75 
For introduction, $135.00 a hundred 
F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


For THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


HY MNAL 
FOR AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


The book all your neighbors use. The 
most popular Sunday school hymnal 
in the country. It is up to the edu- 
cational standards of books used in 
the Grammar and Normal Schools 
and is used in many. 


301 hymns and tunes 
20 orders of worship 


Price $1.00 
For introduction, $75.00 a hundred 
F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


@utsells all Other 


Beoks 


| The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Because academic psychology is often ob- 
scure, healing psychology open to chicanery, 
business psychology usually tricky, and fad- 
dist psychology fanciful, is no reason why 
the study of the faculties and urges of the 
mind may not be safe, sane and very valu- 
able for excellent living. This is the aim of 
The Normal Person: The Psychology of Self- 
Realization. Bookstores. By mail, $1.00, 

David C. Torrey, Jaffrey, N. H. 
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NEWS 


Pastors’ Conference at Hartford 


Theological Seminary 


The tenth annual pastors’ conference held 
under the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation and their constituency met in Hartford, 
September 12 and 13, under the leadership of 
Prof. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College. 
These conferences were begun during the World 
War, when men were feeling the strain of the 
terrific experiences through which they were 
ealled to pass and not infrequently found 
themselves bewildered as to the substance or 
the reality or the authority of what they had 
conceived of as their message to the world. 
The meetings, which are justly described as 
“meetings for spiritual fellowship,’ have been 
continued because of the benefit pastors have 
found in them both for intellectual stimulus and 
for the deepening of the spiritual life as well as 
for the practical direction at the opening of the 
year’s work. 


All Denominations Represented 

The attendance includes not only the mem- 
bers of the Pastoral Union and all the alumni 
of the Theological Seminary so far as they 
are within reach, but also the pastors of all 
denominations in central and northern Con- 
necticut and western Massachusetts. This in- 
terdenominational element has always been one 
of the features of the conference. 

The conference this year was under the im- 
mediate direction of a joint committee ap- 
pointed by the Pastoral Union and the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. The members of this 
committee were Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., 
dean of the Theological Seminary and chairman 
of the committee; Prof. C. S. Lane, D.D., sec- 
retary of the Foundation and secretary of the 
committee; Rey. J. J. Dunlop, D.D., pastor of 
the Fourth Congregational Church, Hartford; 
Rey. J. F. Johnstone, Ph.D., pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Hartford; Rey. F. B. Hag- 
gard, pastor of the Asylum Avenue Baptist 
Church, Hartford. There was an average at- 
tendance of about 250 at each session. 

The general theme which Dr. Jones had se- 
lected for the conference was “The Deeper 
Nature of Man and Man’s Experience of God,” 
or, as he described it in his opening address, 
a consideration of what will make for “Com- 
plete Spiritual Health.” His conception of 
what the minister needs for the richest life and 
the highest efficiency is “to fertilize the sub- 
soil of the soul.” ‘This theme was developed in 
the five sessions of the conference under the 
titles: (1) The Testimony of the Soul, (2) 
Faith and Technic, (3) Mechanism and Spir- 
itual Reality, (4) The HWxperience of God and 
How to Think About It, and (5) Experience 
and Practice. Those who are familiar with Dr. 
Jones’ writings understand that by ‘“experi- 
ence’ he means the first-hand knowledge of 
God which becomes the essential thing in a 
man’s life. 

Dr. Jones is a man of rare intellectual acu- 
men, a keen and vigorous thinker, combined 
with a genuine and profound spiritual life; and 
along with this he is a real man, of broad 
sympathies and quick understanding of men’s 
problems and needs and a delightful sense of 
humor coupled with the shrewd practical com- 
mon sense belonging to one born and brought up 
on a Maine farm. He frankly described him- 
self as mystic but he does not mean by that 
often misused word anything remote or mys- 
terious. He has no notion that this experi- 
ence of God must take the form of some over- 
whelming emotional experience or be always 
the same thing, but it is to really know God 
in an acquaintance so definite and vital that it 


enters into man’s daily experiences and duties. 


Missionary Promotion Teams to 


Visit Churches 


During the fall of 1925 and 1926 a very im- 
portant piece of missionary promotion was suc- 
cessfully carried through under the name of 
“teamwork.” This simply meant that in an 
organized way, with economy of personnel and 
of expense, individual churches and groups of 
churches were visited in the interest of our 
Congregational missionary enterprise. In prac- 
tically every case one or more members of the 
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OF THE CHURCHES 


team were missionaries actually from the field 
and the team leader was a representative of the 
State Conference. The representative of the 
Commission on Missions who organized this 
teamwork was Rey. Ansel H. Johnson, now 
assistant secretary of the Commission, 

Mr. Johnson has prepared: for another season 
of this kind of visiting of the churches, and in 
order that the visiting might be more effective 
than ever before he called together the mission- 
aries and, as far as possible, the state repre- 
sentatives who were to engage in the work. 


Where Are Your Friends? 


The day’s work is done. 


you please---is over. 


You think of Bob, away at school. 


Supper---or dinner, if 


Bedtime is not yet. 


Or Mary, 


married, her children tucked in for the night. 


Or Dad. Or Mother. 


The telephone bell rings. 
Well! 


a ee Well! 


pleasure.” 


Well! 


Or distant friends. 


“Yestin 2 aWhoet 
This certainly is a 


Others would feel as you do at receiving such a 


social call. 
Here 


are 


station-to-station * rates 


to typical 


nearby and distant points after 8.30 P. M. 


FROM BOSTON 
After 8.30 P.M. 


Augusta .............. $ 55 Holyoke .35 Pittsfield, Mass. $ .40 
Bangor - 0 Keene ......... 30 Portland .............. 40 
Burlington, Vt..... 60 Lawrence .25 Providence . 25 
Concord, N. H 25 Lewiston = ............ 45 Rutland, Vt 45 
Fall River 25 Manchester, N. H. .25 St. Johnsbury...... 50 
Fitchburg .. 20 New York ............ 60 Springfield, Mass. .30 
Gloucester 25 North Conway 00 Waterville -......... .60 
Haverhill 20 Pawtucket -25 Worcester -......... 225 


*A station-to-station call is a call for a distant 
telephone by its number—not for a particular person. If 
you don’t know the number, ask your local information 


operator for it. 
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For the Hast this preparatory conference was 
held in New York, September 13 and 14, and 
for the Mid-West in Chicago, September 15 and 
16. Both conferences were conducted by Sec- 
retary Merrill, assisted by Mr. Johnson. At 
the four sessions of each conference there were 
successively considered: (1) The Situation on 
the Field and Among the Churches ; (2) The 
Message and Its Delivery; (3) The Program 
and Aims in Hach Church; and (4) The Inner 
Life of the Team. Each session was begun 
with a heartening devotional period conducted 
in New York by Sec. C. H. Patton and in Chi- 
cago by Rev. O. A. Smith of Nogales, Ariz. 
Important suggestions with regard to the de- 


livery of the message were made, at New York - 


by See. H. M. Halliday and at Chicago by Rev. 
W. A. Rowell. <A full list of the missionaries 
who are to engage in this teamwork this fall 
is as follows: 

Mrs. J. B. McCord of Turkey (New Hamp- 
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shire) ; Rev. C. L. Storrs of China (New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont); Rev. J. M, Peyton of 
Salisbury, N.C., Rev. F. C. Laubach of the Phil- 
ippines and Rey. L. G. Knight of Boise, Idaho 
(Massachusetts) ; Dr. O. A. Smith of Nogales, 
Ariz. (Rhode Island and New York and Illi- 
nois) ; Mr. Luther R. Fowle of Turkey (Rhode 
Island and Ohio) ; Rev. William McCance of 
India and Sec. G. N. White of Chicago (Con- 
necticut) ; Rev. R. A. Dudley of India (New 
York); Mr. A. J. Orner of Africa (Region of 
the Southeast) ; Rev. G. M. Turner of Carter, 
S. D. (Wisconsin) ; Dr. W. L. Beard of China, 
Rev. L. J. Marsh of Oklahoma City, Rev. C. E. 
Sebold of Vernal, Utah, and Rey. A. Nightin- 
gale of Crossville, Tenn. (Illinois) ; Dr. W.. A. 
Hemingway of China (Minnesota) ; Rev. M. N. 
Isely of Turkey (Iowa); Rev. H. E. Le May 
of China (Missouri and North Dakota) ; Miss 
Frances K. Bement of China (South Dakota) ; 
Rey. H. A. Maynard of Turkey (Kansas) ; Dr. 
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I. F. Tucker of China (Nebraska) ; Rev. R. B. 
Whitaker of China (Utah, South Idaho and 
Oregen) ; Rev. J. H. Miller of India (Washing- 
ton and South Idaho); Miss Bertha Allen of 
China (North California). 

With only five exceptions, these missionaries 
were present at the preparatory conferences. 
In all, 23 states will be visited. 


Boston Ministers to Meet October 3 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting will resume 
weekly sessions in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, on 
October 3. Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., pas- 
tor of First Church, Cambridge, will be the 
speaker at the opening session. His subject will 
be ‘‘What Is the Sense of Censorship?’ and 
will be based upon the work of the New Eng- 
land Watch and Ward Society. The session on 
October 10 will be a union meeting and will 
be addressed by Rev. John M. Moore, D.D., of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

The new officers for the association are Rey. 
Harry W. Kimball, moderator; Rey..Harry 
Grimes, vice-moderator; Rev. Hdward A. Mor- 
ris, secretary; and Rey. T. Bruce Bitler, treas- 
urer. The executive committee consists of Rev. 
Messrs. Lawrence R. Howard, Stanley R. 
Fisher, and Walter H. Commons. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


To Be Assistant Superintendent for 
New York Conference 

Rev. L. J. Travis, for the past seven years 
minister of First Church at Courtland, N. Y., 
has been called to succeed Rev. C. C. Burger 
as assistant superintendent for the New York 
State Conference. Mr. Travis has been an 
active worker in state conference affairs, having 
been for three years chairman of the committee 
on evangelism. He has taught, also, a course 
in Bible at the Wells College Young People’s 
Conference. Mr. Travis’ headquarters will be 
at Syracuse where he will make his home. 


Home-Coming, Churchgoing Sunday 
at Connecticut Church 

September 11 was observed as Home-coming, 
Churchgoing Sunday in the Congregational 
church at Hast Hampton, Ct. The officers of 
the church had engaged in systematic calling 
in preparation for the day, taking as their 
motto “Everyone present or accounted for.” 
In spite of bad weather the church was well 
filled. Places were reserved in the front pews 
for the 24 persons who were uniting with the 
church. The deacons led the procession of new 
members from the parish house and sat with 
them in the front of the church. The audi- 
torium was effectively decorated with an abun- 
dance of white flowers, which were taken in 
the afternoon to the sick of the congregation. 
The church school resumed its work on this day 
also and a society of Christian Endeavor was 
organized in the evening. The pastor, Rey. 
FF. V. Stipp, came to this church from Yale 
University last May. 


Negro Churches to Have 
New Buildings 

Five northern Negro churches will enter new 
buildings in September and October. These- 
buildings with one exception are “salvaged 
churches’—that is, buildings relinquished by re- 
tiring or disbanding white congregations, and 
are valued at over $250,000. They cost over 
$200,000 to purchase. On September 4 Forty- 
third Street Congregational Church, Philadel- 
phia, organized only last fall, took possession of 
the former property of the United Presbyterian 
Church at Aspen and North Forty-third Sts., 
at a cost of $20,000. On the same date Lib- 
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erty, Chicago, took possession of the property 
o£ the former Washington Park Congregational 
Church on South Michigan Avenue, in co-opera- 
tion with the Church Extension Boards and 
the local missionary society, a property valued 
at $30,000. Lincoln Memorial, Los Angeles, 
will take over the former property of the Ver- 
non Avenue Congregational Church, October 11. 
This property is valued at $30,000. In October, 
Nazarene Church, Brooklyn, will take posses- 
sion of the former Universalist church on 
Grand and Lefferts Place. This property with 
renovations will cost $150,000 and is worth 
$200,000 conservatively. This will be the cost- 
liest plant among Negro churches of the de- 
nomination. October 2 another new church at 
Milton, Del., the only Congregational church in 
the state and the newest Negro Congregational 
church in the North (recognized last spring) will 
dedicate its new building. Rey. H. M. Kings- 
ley, director of Negro Work in the North, is a 
scheduled speaker at each opening service. 


Students Invited to Become 
Affiliate Members 

October 2 will be observed as Affiliation Sun- 
day for students by First Central Church of 
Lincoln, Neb., according to a recent announce- 
ment by the pastor, Rev. B. F. Wyland. There 
are many Congregational students at the Uni- 
versity at Lincoln and they have been invited 
to become affiliate members of First Central 
Jhurch without withdrawing from their home 
church. 


Rey. Lucien C. Kimball Retires 
‘rom Active Ministry 

Rey. Lucien C. Kimball, for more than 18 
years pastor of the church at Hopkinton, N. H., 
resigned from the active pastorate of that in- 
stitution on August 30. As a testimonial to 
his long and faithful service, he was made 
pastor emeritus. He has purchased a home in 
Hopkinton and will continue to live in the 
locality. Rev. W. H. McBride of West New- 
field, Maine, has been called to succeed Mr. 
Kimball. 


Celebration at Pittsburgh Slavonic Church 

The Slavonic Congregational Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rev. John Kocerha, pastor, cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary, the rededication 
of its house of worship, and the 10th anni- 
versary of its pastor, Sunday, September 4. 
In the morning Rey. Andrew Kovac, who or- 
ganized the church and served it about 13 
years, gaye an historical address concerning 
the work, and Dr. O. C. Grauer, superintendent 
of Slavic work, preached the sermon. In the 
afternoon Mrs. John Hovan, a charter member, 
and others gave reminiscences of the work. 
Dr. Ernest M. Halliday, general secretary of 
the Extension Boards, preached the sermon, and 
greetings were given by pastors of neighboring 
churches of several denominations. In the eve- 
ning addresses were made by Slavic pastors 
-——Rey. Messrs. George Hankoysky, Joseph 
Gluyna, Frank Junek, and John Gallo. Letters 
of greeting were read from Rev. Charles W. 
Carroll, Dr. EB. R. Stearns of New Hampshire, 
and Rey. Philip Reitinger. 

The pastor, Rev. John Kocerha, has given 
10 years of faithful service in this field, ably 
supported by his wife, who has been espe- 
cially helpful in the choir, the children’s work, 
women’s society. All the members of the 
church seem to be active missionaries, able to 
pray and speak in public and to give a good 
account of their faith. Several colporteurs, 
giving all their time to Christian work, are in 
the membership. The young people are loyal 
to the work, some of them being university stu- 
dents and still standing by the foreign-speak- 
ing church of their fathers in order to help on 
the missionary work. The Sunday school has 
won the banner of the county Sunday school 
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association so often that it has been left with: 


them as their permanent property. This is one 
of four Czechoslovak churches in the Pitts- 
burgh district and all of them are doing good 
work. 


Becomes Minister at Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. W. H. Spence, minister at Tabernacle, 
Salem, Mass., since 1918, has accepted a call 
to the Chureh of Christ (Congregational), 
Hanover, N. H., the seat of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He begins his work October 1. Mr. 
Spence is a native of Detroit. He studied at 
Albion and Oberlin colleges, receiving his degree 
in divinity from Oberlin in 1899. He has held 
pastorates in Alpena, Mich., 1899-1901; Pilgrim, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1901-06; First, Rutland, Vt., 
1906-12; and in First, Oberlin, 1912-16. He 
is a preacher of marked ability and a most 
capable executive. His pastorate in Salem has 
been marked by the erection of a new building 
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(1924), reflecting in its appointments and wor- 
ship features Mr. Spence’s special and expert 
knowledge. The edifice is Georgian-Colonial in 
architecture, with beautifully designed furnish- 
ings. In the old edifice the American Board 
commissioned its missionaries in 1810. Here, 
too, Dr. De Witt S. Clark, beloved of the 
Essex South churches, was minister from 1879 
to 1915. Hanover offers Mr. Spence an oppor- 
tunity for the further use of his gifts and for 
real constructive service. 


Work at Broseley, Mo., Grows 

A year ago last June Rev. H. W. Thomlinson 
and Rey. L. J. March, the latter assistant 
superintendent of the Central South, made a 
religious survey of the county in which Broseley, 
Mo., is located, and as a result of the survey 
Mr. Thomlinson undertook the development of 
a parish with Broseley as the center. Meet- 
ings at first were held in a rented hall, but 
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later an old school building was purchased and 
with the help of the Church Building Society 
the building was put into good repair. This 
remodeled building was dedicated last June. 
The church now has a membership of about 50. 
Mr. Thomlinson also has charge of the work at 
Fagus, where he has gathered together a group 
of about 100 young people, and at Ash Hill. 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary at Tabor, lowa 
The historic church at Tabor, lowa, antici- 
pated the celebration of its diamond jubilee by 
little more than a month. The church was 
organized Oct. 12, 1852; the celebration took 
place Saturday and Sunday, September 38 and 
4. It was an occasion of great inspiration and 
goodly Christian fellowship. The anniversary 
was inaugurated by a fellowship dinner. This 
was followed by a prolonged session devoted 
to reminiscences at which time letters were 
read from former members and friends, histori- 
eal papers were presented and speeches flowed 
freely. The heroism of pioneer days was re- 
called, as the men and women who laid the 
foundations of town, church, and college were 
affectionately named and reverently portrayed. 
Miss Salome Shepherdson, now in her 93d year, 
who joined the church a few months after it 
was organized, brought greetings in person. 
But Sunday was the great day of the cele- 
bration. It was eminently fitting that Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Brooks of Pomona College, Claremont, 
Cal., should be the honored guest of this anni- 
versary. Dr. Brooks is the son of Dr. William 
M. Brooks, the first president of Tabor College. 
He was born in Tabor and graduated from 
Tabor College, and is now recognized as one 
of the foremost religious leaders on the Pacific 
Coast. His two addresses on this occasion, cen- 
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This is a picture of the daily vacation Bible school at Ardenwald, Ore. Rev. Thoinas 
Gordon was director of the school and the total enrollment was 210. 
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tering around the general theme, “The Revitali- 
zation of Religion: The Need of Our Day,” 
were broad, scholarly, and profound, and re- 
vealed singular spiritual penetration. These 
messages made a deep impression upon his 
auditors. 

All the services of the jubilee were in charge 
of the pastor, Dr. F. C. Lebert. Neighboring 
Congregational ministers participated, as did 
also local pastors of other fellowships. During 
this three-quarters of a century the Tabor 
church has carried on with remarkable devo- 
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VAOATION PLACES 


D. C. Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
Near White House. 
Address: 1912 ‘“G” 


Washingten, 
home for travelers. 
hone, Franklin 1142. 
orthwest. 


Washington, D.C. 
A home fer transient guests. 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, 
Telephone, Franklin 7345. 


The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
Near White House 
garage. 


POSITION WANTED 


Is there wanted in Winchester, Mass., or vicin- 
ity, a faithful, conscientious New Englander, above 
middle age, as companion or housekeeper for 
elderly person or couple? Free Oct. 20th. The 
Congregationalist, “C. M. H.” 


Minister’s widow desires position as useful com- 
panion. Willing to help with light household 
duties. W., Box 79, Townshend, Vt. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


TRAVEL 


A lady from Boston going to California in the 
late Fall will escort any ladies who do not want 
the care of the trip, securing hotel or bungalow 
accommodations as may be desired; returning in 
the Spring. “H. K.,” The Oongregationalist. 


FOR SALE 


An excellent 350 acre dairy farm, well watered, 
good buildings, running spring water in house 
and barn yard, tile silo, timber. Because of ad- 
vanced age and very poor health will sell very 
ere: L. S. Smith, Westdale, Oneida Co., New 

ork. 


TO BUY OR TO RENT 


Enjoy winter in Florida sunshine. Lynn Haven 
on St. Andrews Bay. Small town; friendly Chris- 
tian people. Furnished cottages $180 to $350. 
Six months season. Photos, booklet. Clip this 
ie future reference. Edward Marsh, Lynn Haven, 
“a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beautiful assortment of 21 Christmas cards, $1 
postpaid. All different. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Donald W. MacLean, 22 Farrington St., Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Money in old letters. Look in the old trunk 
and send me all the old envelopes up to 1876. Do 
not remove the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 
George Hakes, 290 Broadway, New York. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
ee wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq,, 

oston. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Elizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
one Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
old. 


Wanted—Permanently, in old-fashioned home 
with modern conveniences, 20 miles from Boston, 
elderly person, preferring tray service. Refer- 
ences required. “G,” The Oongregationalist. 


Consult Us about your wants, and remember that 
our Classified Advertising Department will carry 
your message to many readers for a trifling cost. 
It pays to advertise in The Congregationaliss 


tion. Her sons and daughters are scattered far 
and wide—the spiritual mother of ministers and 
missionaries, and of men of affairs in all the 
walks of life. 


Ordination at Melrose, Mass. 

A very happy event was the ordination of 
George HE. Gilchrist to the Congregational min- 
istry in First Church, Melrose, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 18. Mr. Gilchrist was born in Melrose 
and baptized in First Church, of which his 
parents were members, removing to California 
in his boyhood. Both his paternal and mater- 
nal grandfathers were deacons in this church. 
After a year in the University of California, he 
graduated at Yale in 1922. He then took a 
year at Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, but an inward compulsion drove him 
to the Theological School in Harvard Univer- 
sity. After two years there, he went to Union 
Seminary, graduating last June with the degree 
of B.D. magna cum laude. His paper was both 
brilliant and satisfying and evoked large appre- 
ciation. His affirmative spirit and fine per- 
sonality won the council. The moderator of 
the council was Dr. Thomas Sims. The scribe 
was Rev. John H. Whitely. Rev. Boynton 
Merrill preached the sermon. Rey. Albert H. 
Coe of Waterbury gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship, Dr. Sims made the ordaining prayer 
and Dr. W. W. Fenn of Harvard gave the 
charge to the candidate. The father and 
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other were present, coming on from Cali- 
yrnia. At the dinner table many felicitations 
rere tendered them by the deacons and mem- 
ers of the church. Mr. Gilchrist hopes and ex- 
ects to settle in New England. 


opular Evening Services Inaugurated 

t Union Church, Boston 

“A Friendly Hour of Religion” is the name 
f the popular evening services which were in- 
ugurated at Union Church, Boston, Mass., on 
eptember 18, by the new pastor, Rey. H. A. 
ump. These meetings are marked by infor- 
vality and variety and will aim to provide 
ersons interested in the modern approach to 
eligion an occasion when they may learn the 
neaning of the higher aspirations visible in 
ther than the religious field of human life. At 
he opening meeting Mr. Jump spoke on the 
ubject ‘Why So Many Parents Fail,” basing 
is talk on Bromfield’s Pulitzer Prize Novel, 
i Good Woman. On September 25 he discussed 
teisenberg’s novel of New York life, Hast Side, 
Vest Side, and this will be followed on Octo- 
er 2 by a study of Oemler’s Shepherds. 
Shortly before the opening of the fall work 
t Union Church, Rey. H. B. Hunting, direc- 
or of religious education, took 40 young people 
f the church to a lake near Halifax where 
hey spent part of two days in a “house party” 
iscussing the program of work for the coming 
ear. The serious discussions were interlarded 
yith athletics and swimming and other fun 
ppropriate to a house party in the country. 


thurch Dedication at 

tazey, North Dakota 

A remodeled church building was dedicated 
t Dazey, N. D., on August 14, with between 
aree and four hundred people present. Dazey 
s an open-country parish eight miles from 
own. During the past summer it has been 
erved by John D. Langenes of Chicago 
seminary. The remodeled building was moved 
9 this section from Kensal, and pulpit, pulpit 
hairs, organ, and pews were supplied by the 
“ingal church. At the dedication service, Rev. 
4. S. Shaw, who organized the Dazey church 
vhen he was pastor at Cooperstown 27 years 
igo, gave the sermon. Rev. Messrs. J. G. 
Jickey and G. J. Jones represented the state 
vorkers at the service. 


New Minister at Franklin Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 

With the opening of the fall season Franklin 
Street, Manchester, N. H., welcomed Rev. W. 
W. Anderson, formerly of North Brookfield, 
Miass., to its pulpit, which has been vacant since 
Rey. J. M. Phillips resigned last May, to ac- 
‘ept a call to Akron, Ohio. Mr. Anderson is 
me of the youngest men ever to be called to 
he ministry at Franklin Street, which has 
iumbered among its pastors two college presi- 
lents, Dr. W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth, and 
Dr. C. S. Murkland of New Hampshire Uni- 
versity, and has a membership of slightly less 
han 750. The new pastor is from Passaic, 
\. J., a graduate of Amherst and of Union 
Seminary. He is married and has a 16-months- 
ld daughter. Rey. B. W. Lockhart, for nearly 
30 years pastor of Franklin Street, is now 
oastor emeritus. 


Ministerial Changes in 
sreater Boston 

The new minister at Arlington Heights, Mass., 
Rey. A. G. Lyon, began his work on Septem- 
ver 11. He succeeds Rey. H. L. Stratton, who 
1as gone to Worcester to be pastor of the Pil- 
‘rim Church. Mr, Lyon comes from Union 
Jhurch, West Palm Beach, Fla., where he had 
2 successful pastorate. He is, however, a na- 
ive of Massachusetts and comes back to his 
wn, 

Rey. K. S. Learey, pastor of the Hillcrest 
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Church in Melrose, Mass., has resigned. The 
resignation became effective September 1. Mr. 
Learey has been with the church nearly two 
years and a half, before that being assistant 
pastor at Mystic, Medford, Mass. He goes 
back to his home in Ohio as pastor of a Metho- 
dist church. During the last year he received 
the degree of M.A. from Boston University, and 
during this period this church stood eighth in 
proportionate net gain in the state and twelfth 
in proportionate additions on confession. The 
congregations have increased very largely and 
the Sunday school has grown to the capacity 
of the building. Work among the young people 
has especially prospered. The church increased 
Mr. Learey’s salary and protested strongly 
against his going. They gave to him and Mrs. 
Learey a complete set of sterling silver and 
other valuable presents as evidences of their 
appreciation at a largely attended reception 
just before their departure. 
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The Maplewood Church in Malden has called 
a new pastor to succeed Rev. A. J. Cameron, 
now in Newark, N. J. The pastor-elect is Rev. 
C. F. Richmond, who has been pastor of a 
Methodist church in Glassport, Pa., for the last 
three years. He will begin his work at Maple- 
wood, Oct. 2. He is 36 years of age and a 
native of Michigan. He was educated at Alle- 
gheny College, and Boston University Theologi- 
cal School, graduating there in 1921. His wife, 
who was Grace Mildred Whittier of Watertown, 
Mass., is also a graduate of Boston University. 


Open Forum at Bridgton, Maine 

First Church, Bridgton, Maine, had an un- 
usually helpful series of services all through 
the summer. The pastor was assisted by sev- 
eral of the visiting clergymen. On four differ- 
ent Sundays the following men preached: Rey. 
Rudolph Meier of Patterson, N. J.; Rev. B. F. 
White of Braintree, Mass.; Rev. J. A. Hawley 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE GOING OUT INTO LIFE 
POINTS THE WAY TO TRUE HAPPINESS 


A New Inspirational Book 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 


Author of The Charm of the Impossible, A Girl’s Book of Prayer, and other 
books for young people and leaders of young people 


TWO WORDS 


Thrilling true stories of the experiences of young people in 
Making Life Decisions 
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Written Especially for 
Young People in High School and College 


Young People in the Business and Social World 


Excerpts from Letters Young People 
Have Written to the Author 
“For the first time in my life, I have realized my responsibility for the 


making of good citizenship in our country. You have given me an en- 
tirely new idea of the term ‘law and order’ and my part in preserving it.” 


“You certainly have a way of making one ashamed of choosing either 
the ‘low road’ or ‘the misty flats.’ I know you are right about these 
things and hope I shall have courage to measure up to the demand you 
make on us.” : 


Attractively Bound in Red and Gold 
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WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 
One of New England’s oldest and best 
equipped schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
ork. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A balanced program of work and play 


Secretarial. 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 


missionary and Christian Association sery- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the eultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
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of Amherst, Mass.; and Rev. B. A. Burnham 
of Taunton, Mass. The visiting soloists were 
most generous in giving their services. The 
church orchestra and choir rendered a beautiful 
service every Sunday. The open forum (in 
place of the church school) was one continual 
inspiration. The leaders were summer people 
and practically all educators and writers of 
note. One Sunday a Jew led the forum most 
efficiently. His subject was “Some Aspects of 
Youth in Revolt.” He handled his subject so 
well that the forum was continued a half hour 
beyond time. 


Cleveland Church to Rebuild 


Trinity Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has sold its 
property to a colored congregation and has 
bought a new site in Cleveland Heights, where 
a new building will be erected. Rev. Max 
Strang of the Cleveland Collinwood Church 
has been called to lead in the enterprise and he 
has accepted to begin work in September. 


Dr. W. W. Bolt Begins Work at Grinnell 


The church at Grinnell, Iowa, has acted 
promptly and wisely in the selection of a min- 
ister following the resignation of Rey. E. F. 
Bosworth last.June. The new pastor, Rev. W. 
W. Bolt, was on the ground and ready to begin 
his work the first Sunday in September. Dr. 
Bolt is strictly a western man; born in I[Ili- 
nois, graduate of Beloit College and Hartford 
Theological Seminary, with his first pastorate 
in his native state. His ministerial career has 
been spent in five states closely adjacent to 
Iowa, namely, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin. He now goes to the 
state which lies at the center of this great 
mid-west area. With a rich background of a 
lengthening pastoral experience, and a highly 
successful ministerial career, Dr. Bolt takes 
up the work with the historic church at Grin- 
nell with every promise of a fruitful pastorate. 


national constituency. 


HARTFORD 


W. Doucias Mackenziz, President 
Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion serving an inter- 
An old institution with history and traditions now housed 
in an entirely new plant of five beautiful stone buildings on spacious campus. 
ulty of 380 specialists and numerous lecturers. 
volumes and pamphlets, rich in sources and special collections. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education — 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Fac- 
Case Memorial Library of 200,000 


[lhe Chicago JTiheological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
catalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. [ull 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course im affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


fllacDutfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


eee Seri wees NERO NOR TIISET 

Bangor Theological Seminary 

The 112th year opened Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 
WARREN J. Mouuron, President 
3angor, Maine. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
college men. Fouryear course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


AcHENBACH, S. T., formerly of Bethel, Me., to 
teach Homiletics and Church History, Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala. At work. 

Bunsn, R. J., Plains, Mont., to Ontario Parish, 
Ill At work. 

Bripcs, R. T., to Carrier, Okla. At work. 

Brirrain, C. E., to Garland, Neb. At work. 

Brown, L. H., Yale Seminary, to Crofton, Neb. 
At work. : 

Buran, J. M., Chicago Theological Seminary, to 
Forrest, Ill. At work. 

CapweEtt, J. E., Fort Shaw, Mont., to Petersburg, 
Neb... At work. 

CHAMBERS, L. L., Garland, Neb., to Rokeby. At 
work. : 

Croussn, R. C. (Christian), to Federated, Harvard, 
Neb. At work. 

Dopps, WiLuIAM (Presb.), 
Wheaton, Ill. At work. 
GaBLn, M. L., Wheaton College, to Dwight, Ill. 

At work. 

GOLDSMITH, Lep, Lane Seminary, to Curtis, Neb. 
At work. ® 

Goop, C. M., Hyde Park, St. Louis, Mo., to Albion, 
Neb. At work. 

HANSEN, H. W. 
Neb. At work. 

Hasrines, Horace, Shandon, O., to Wyanet, III. 
Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

Hoskine, W. T., Nora, Ill., to Neponset. At work. 

HuntTinGron, C. W., to acting pastorate, Melrose 


St. Louis, Mo., to 


(Presb.); to Federated, Seward, 


Highlands, Mass. Accepts. 

Hypn, 8. W., Brimley, Mich., to’ Central Lake. 
Accepts. 

Lyon, E. S., Hadwen Park, Worcester, Mass., to 
Federated, Thompson, Ct. Accepts to begin 
Oct w1b: 


MacNeEIL, DONALD, to Beaverton, Ore. At work. 

McKgeMan, J. A., Waverly, Ia., to Ainsworth, Neb. 
At work. 

Mircunin, C. C., Hudson, Mich., to Vermontyille. 
Accepts. 

MorGAn, R. B., to Trenton, Neb. At work. 

Prick, Ross., to Rainier, Ore. At work. 

REYNOLDS, C. W., to Newcastle, Neb. At work. 

RICHMOND, C. F. (Meth.), Glassport, Pa., to Maple- 
wood, Malden, Mass. Accepts to begin Oct. 2. 

Srartr, G. J., Olivet College, to Lake Odessa, Mich. 
Accepts. 

Srranc, Max, Collinwood, Cleveland, O., to Cen- 
tral, Dallas, Texas. At work. 

Waker, A. C., Homer, Lockport, Ill., to Absaro- 
kee, Mont. Accepts. 


Resignations 
3ROWN, C. S., Malta, Il. 
Hpreurts, R. J., Shabbona, Ill. 
Lrarny, K. S., Hillerest, Melrose, Mass. 


McFErRRAN, ALEXANDER, St. Charles, Ill. Effective 
Sept. 30. 

Puetrs, A. §., Downers Grove, Ill. Effective 
Sept. 30. 


Ordinations 

EISENACH, Gnora@e, o., Council of German Churches, 
Paul, Ida. Sermon by Rev. John Hoelzer; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. John Sauer and C. §&. 
Rice. 

GincuRistr, G. B., o0., First, Melrose, Mass. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Boynton Merrill; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. Thomas Sims, W. W. Fenn, Austin 
Rice, R. H. Bennett, A. E> Coe, and J. 9B 
Whitley. 

Wan, D. V., 0., Columbia, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
G. S. Brookes; other parts by Rev. Messrs. B. 
M. Bussey, BH: T. Jones, J. W. Deeter, Y. O83 
Waln, F. P. Bacheler, and A. 8. Wheelock. 


Personals 


tev. F. N. Saltmarsh of Derry Village, N. H., 
has been elected to the board of trustees of 
Pinkerton Academy at that place, thus filling the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of the Rev. R. W. 
Haskins of Reading, Mass. For many years Mr. 
Haskins was a trustee of this historic and well- 
known seat of learning, and Mr. Saltmarsh gue- 
ceeds to an honored and responsible service. 


The commissioning service for Miss Mary Carol 
Jones of Hankinson, N. D., in preparation for her 
going to India as a missionary under the American 
Board, was held in her home church, August 7. 
Rey. J. G. Dickey, assistant superintendént for the 
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itate, preached the sermon and made the commis- 
jioning prayer. Mrs. Tupper of Minneapolis, a 
orporate member of the American Board, read 
he commissioning service. 


Prof. Frederick B. Oxtoby, formerly professor of 
id Testament in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
lary, and more recently on the faculty of Huron 
Yollege, has been appointed to the chair of Biblical 
iterature at Illinois College, Jacksonville. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
0st of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
sharge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
rach. Address Obituary Department The 
Jongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. FRANCIS J. FAIRBANKS 


The funeral of Rev. Francis J. Fairbanks, who 
lied at the residence of his son, E. Hayward Fair- 
panks of Merchantville, N. J., was held on Septem- 
per 16 in the church at South Royalston, Mass., 
of which he had been pastor. Rev. Edmund L. 
Smiley of Baldwinsville, Rev. W. S. Randall of 
Westminster, and Rey. E. BE. Foutz of Gardner 
officiated. Many friends and relatives from Bos- 
ton, Worcester, Springfield, Philadelphia, and Con- 
necticut were present. 

Dr. Fairbanks was the son of Emory and Bunice 
Hayward Fairbanks. He was born in Ashburnham, 
Mass., Sept. 8, 1835. He was graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1862, from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1863, and from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1864. He was one of the oldest liv- 
ing graduates of Amherst and of Princeton and 
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Union Theological Seminaries, being 92 years old 
at the time of his death. 

He was ordained to the Congregational ministry 
at Westminster, Vt., Aug. 31, 1864, and was pastor 
there, 1864-71. His other pastorates were at 
Ayer, Mass., 1871-73; Paxton, Mass., 1873-77; 
West Boylston, Mass., 1877-85 ; Seymour, Ct., 1885- 
86; Amherst, Mass., 1886-93; Royalston, Mass., 
First Church, 1893-1909; and Royalston, Second 
Church, 1909-20. 

He was a teacher in public and private schools 
before and during his college and seminary course, 
and was the author of various historical and 
genealogical works. He was married on May 1, 
1865, to Abbie Smith Russell of Ashburnham, 
Mass. Two sons, Herbert S. Fairbanks and HB. 
Hayward Fairbanks, and one daughter, Mrs. W. A. 
Frye of Royalston, Mass., survive. Mrs. Fairbanks 
died six years ago. Dr. Fairbanks was highly es- 
teemed in northern Massachusetts, where he was 
one of the best-known ministers. 

He has achieved success who has gained the re- 
spect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children ; who has filled his niche and accomplished 
his task; who has left the world better than he 
found it; who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who has 
always looked for the best in others, and given 
the best he had; whose life was an inspiration ; 
whose memory is a benediction. 


JAMES EDMUND HOLDEN 


James Edmund Holden, oldest son of Thomas 
and Mary Stuttard Holden, was born Oct. 22, 1861, 
at Fullege, Burnley, Lancashire, England. He died 
at Storm Lake, Iowa, Sept. 6, 1927. As a young 
man he was a great student, and completed his 
college studies while working in the insurance 
business. For better educational advantages he 
came to America with his wife and daughter in 
1893. He entered as a student in Wisconsin Uni- 
versity and held various pastorates in and around 
Madison during student days. 

He was ordained into the ministry of the Method- 
ist Church in Wisconsin in 1894, and continued in 
the ministry of that church until 1909, when he 
went to Iowa to take charge of the church at 
Castana. He later spent two years in Stillwater, 
Minn., organizing the church work there, and 
serving as chaplain of the penitentiary. He be- 
came pastor of the church at Newell, Iowa, in the 
spring of 1911, serving for seven years, moving 
from there to Sioux Rapids, where he was pastor 
for three years, and pastor-emeritus until the time 
of his death. 

He held many offices in the Sioux Association 
of Congregational churches. At the time of his 
death, he was a member of the board of directors 
of the State Conference of Iowa. He has always 
been a student of the Bible and Bible history. 
He has taken an interest in boys and young men, 
and has been instrumental in urging many young 
men to enter the ministry. 

Though his health forced him to give 
ministry for politics, 


up the 
his heart has always been 
in the ministry. He also found time to write 
stories and poems. He was elected Clerk of the 
District Court for four consecutive terms, begin- 
ning in January, 1921, and had served eight months 
of the fourth term at the time of his death. His 
pastoral soul found much opportunity to express 
itself in the work of the clerk’s office. He was a 
member of the Masonic Lodge in Newell, of which 
he was Past Master, and of the Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, of the Order of the Eastern Star, and of the 
Order of Odd Fellows. He was a member of the 
library board of Storm Lake at the time of his 
death. 

He was a man of genial good humor and of deep 
sympathy for others. It was his pride that he 
knew everyone, and that everyone knew him; and 
they were all his friends. 

He is survived by his widow; his daughter, Mrs. 
BH. R. Norton of Newell; three grandsons and a 
granddaughter; a brother, Sam Holden of Mount 
Horeb, Wis. ; and by a sister, Mrs. Margaret Barnes 
of Varina. 


Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ Mrprine, Oct. 3, Pilgrim Hall, 
11 a.M. Speaker: Rey. Raymond Calkins, D.D. 
Subject: “What Is the Sense of Censorship ?’° 


Mip-Wkst Wommn’s Rwecionan Mpnrine, First. 


Hyanston, Il., Nov. 1-3. 
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SurrotK NorrH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), Prospect 
Hill, Somerville, Mass., Wednesday, Oct. 12, 
afternoon and evening. General theme: ‘Meet- 
ing the Problem of the Unchurched.” 

SurroLK Wust ASSOCIATION (Mass.), will meet in 
conjunction with the Suffolk District of the 
Congregational Woman’s Missionary Society, 
Faneuil Church, Tuesday, Oct. 11, 3.80 p.M.- 
9 P.M. 

Fripay Mexrtine, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 7, 10.30 a.m.. 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Society of Massachusetts. Speakers: 
Rev. P. D. Dutton, Shansi, China; and Rey. 
J. M. Peyton, Salisbury, N. C. 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA (White), Haleyville, Nov. 4-6. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
Gwroreia (White), Barnesville, Oct. 25-26. 
GuorGIA (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 
IpaHo. (Southern), Boise, Oct. 4-6. 
Kentucky, Corbin, Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 
TENNESSEE (White), Daisy, Oct. 4-6. 
WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac, Oct. 3-6. 
WYOMING, Douglas, Oct. 4-6. 


START RIGHT 
—When You Raise Money 


Preliminary plans are never more im- 
portant than in a money raising effort. 
The first announcement is of prime 


importance. 


Every church should consult a firm 
like Hedrick, Marts & Lundy before 
launching an important campaign. Start 
right—and results are more certain. 


Over $200,000,000 has been raised for 
churches and similar institutions in re- 
cent years by members of this firm and 
associates. 


“Financing Philanthropy,’ quarterly 
paper on finance, free on request 


FrEDRICK ANARTS 
& LUNDY, Inc. 


Member Joint Board of Cant- 
paign Counsel and Planning 


|New York 


527 Fifth Avenue 


A Successful 
MissionAssured 
with an M &M 


PORTABLE. 
CHAPEL 


Substantial 
Attractive 


Economical 
Ideal for outlying 
congregations not 
ready for large 
church. When this 
edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M 
Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 
gregation. _Ready- 
built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
glassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
labor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 92 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 
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$75 per 100 copies 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora 8S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 
Secretary, Rey. Charles BH. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 


Ohairman Ezecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rey. Charles B. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The .Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar B. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rey. Charles B. Burton 
Secretary, Rey. Charles C. Merrill 
gee Oke Secretary and Editor, Rey. Henry Smith 
eiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William §. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efiiciency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 
Rey. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rev. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 


agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notr—-Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman,:Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 
Chairman, Rey. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 80, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 


Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 
Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 

Rev. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam BE. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 
Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel BH. Emerson, Rev. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen 8. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. William H. McCance 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 


Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 


Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 


Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 18738, Miss Blizabeth J. 


Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 


dale, Freas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Including : oe ‘ 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society | 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension 

eee llid General Secretar 
st M. Halliday, n ary | 
Rev. ty etenioe Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
; Hastern Division. 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. ae 
. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
Bore Be Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver 
mith, 
TAP lela gees Church Building Secretary 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
. William W. Leete, ; 
ier Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 
Departments: 7 
City Work, eve Luman H. Royce 
Yoreign-speaking : ; 
Saneeicadeats Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rey. Harold M. 
Kingsley ; 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and : 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary ands Editor 

Rey. George L. Cady, 

Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 

W. T. Boult, 

Mrs. KF. W. Wilcox, 

Miss Lucy B. Crain, 

Rey. George W. Hinman, : : 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 

Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 

14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 
Rey. H. 8. Barnwell, 


Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 

195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. A. Daniel Research Secretary 

Educational and church work in the South 

among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 

among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Harry T. Stock 

4 Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Hlementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer : 
Miss Mary EB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Denominational Religious Education 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev, William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William B. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalis 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking a 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


¥ : 
Executive Secretaries 
Treasurer 
Associate Secretaries 


Directs 
Program 


September 29, 1927 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
( ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
MeN the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Incorporated. Reorganized 
1829 ) 


Boston : 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. , Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
S$t., Boston, and at Vine- ; 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Booms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Sontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rey. 
Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


_ THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. HB. 
Kelsey, ‘T'reas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMBb MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
rifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
srick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BH. 
Pmrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'reas- 
wrer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Vassachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Songregational House, Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
yequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to I. B. Hmrich, 
[4 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
yr MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 


darvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs, Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
Jouse, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 


Noman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
etts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
heir legal existence in order to care for funds 
vhich cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ore legacies written in the name of these organi- 
ations. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tue FuND ror MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ainisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
ributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
rifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
endent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
‘ongregational House, Hartford. 


THH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
nd pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
herrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
aish, Treasurer, Congregationai House, Hart- 
ord. 
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Arthur: “I think she’s as pretty as she can 
be.” 
Jean: “Most girls are.’—Hpworth Herald. 


Anxious Mother: ‘And 
trying?” 


Tired Teacher: “Very.”—Outlook. 


is my boy really 


He: “Yes, my father has contributed very 
much to the raising of the working classes.” 

She: “Is he a Socialist ?” 

He: “No, he makes alarm clocks.’—Buen 
Humor (Madrid). 


Man in Hlevator: “Fourth floor, please.” 

Operator: “Here you are, son.” 

“How dare you call me son? You’re not my 
father.” 

“Well, I brought you up, didn’t 1?’—Hpworth 
Herald. 


First Wife: “I told my husband about those 
gowns that are selling for a song.” 

Second Ditto: “What did he say?” 

First Wife: “He said if I expected him to 
furnish the notes I’d better change my tune.”— 
London Answers. 


She: “Buy a seal for the benefit of the Red 
Cross?” 

He: “Very worthy organization, but I can- 
not afford a seal.” 

“Buy just one seal, please.” 

“If I bought it I couldn’t feed it.”—Hpworth 
Herald. 


“I’m very pleased, Mrs. Robinson,” said the 
minister, “to see you so regular in your place 
on the Sabbath day.” 

“Deed, sir,” replied the good lady, “I’m glad 
to come, for it’s not every day I get such a 
comfortable seat and so little to think about.” 
—NSelected. 


First: ‘I’m afraid Jones is wandering in his 
mind since flunking that math. exam.” 

Second: ‘Well, you needn’t worry; he can’t 
go far.”’—Georgia Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


Tom: “Why are your socks on wrong side 
out, Bob?” 

Bob: “My feet were hot and I turned the 
hose on them.”—Hpworth Herald, 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in gonnection with our churches. Wmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Pllison, President 
Hlbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Societ 
/ 


Ineorporated 18338 

The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catyprr, D.D., President; GrorGan 
Sipnpy WessteErR, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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aH ee newspapers and news reels brought 

you information during the past summer 
about Rolf Lium, Carleton College student, who 
was in charge of the Congregational Church at 
Hermosa, South Dakota—the church attended 


by President Coolidge during his recent sojourn 
in the Black Hills. 


Do you know that 94 other college and 
seminary young people were commissioned by 
The Church Extension Boards for Student 
Summer Service? They came from 41 institu- 
tions of learning and their work extended from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific, from abe Gulf of 
Mexico to Canada. 

in. attractive Mleatet, = are and 
Lium,” describing these student activities, has 
recently been published. Itis from the pen of 
Secretary Frank Lincoln Moore and may be 
had for the asking. 


The Church Extension Boards 


287 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Macintosh of Yale 


By JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER 


Lausanne and Our Present Duty 
By WILLIAM E, BARTON 


Dramatic Scenes in American Churches 
By F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


That Alleged Decline in Membership 


An Interview with Dr. Frederick L. Fagley 


The Se Fight in Chicago 


By Our Western Editor 


Independence Rock 


By FRANK LINCOLN MOORE 


RIGHT FROM THE SOUTH 


National Tour 


The Male Quartette 
PIEDMONT COLLEG 


DEMOREST, GEORGIA 


Under the Direction of Miss S. P. Spencer, Professor of Music 


They Will Delight You With Their Varied Program; A Rare Treat, Unique to Northern Ears 


From left to right: Elmer Welch, First Tenor, 


Tennessee; Basil Welch, Second Tenor, Tennessee; 
Paul Searboro, First Bass, North Carolina; 


Harold Jones, Second Bass, Georgia. 


In New England October, November and December 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE 
Founded Sept. 10, 1897 


In the most healthful (U. S. Statistics) and one of the most 
beautiful college locations in America. 

In the center of a section where is found the only solid 
American-born population of America—974 out of every 1000 
being native-born Americans. 

In the center of the Nation’s greatest illiteracy, to the abolish- 
ing of which, and to the promotion of the highest ideals of 
Christian citizenship, this College has dedicated itself, 

In a field unparalleled in America in need and possibilities ; 
the sturdy youth of the Rural South—in the mountains and 
lowlands. A New England pastor, visiting Thorsby Institute 
in central Alabama, and looking at the students, exclaimed: 
“The number of six-footers here is unreasonable!” 


FROM GOY. CLIFFORD WALKER OF GEORGIA 


“Piedmont College is located in the heart of the most fertile 
field for the development of human resources in all America. 
Located in the Piedmont section at the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, surrounded by people of pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood, its atmosphere is charged with possibilities untold for 
future progress and development. The college has been founded 
ona solid basis with a fine moral atmosphere and has done most 
constructive work. I know of no better investment in human 
souls than contributions to this most constructive institution.” 


a * * * 
All proceeds for the benefit of Piedmont College. 


Admission free; offering for the College. 


College Songs 
Southern Dialect Songs 


Southern Folk Songs . 
Negro Spirituals 


Sacred Songs 
Popular Glees 


From Their Rich Southern Repertoire They Select a Program Appropriate for Any Occasion ; 
Week- eon or Sus UaE Concert or Sabbath Service. 


For Engagements write: 


Pres. Frank E. Jenkins, 202 Sigourney Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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_ 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$3.00 per year 


Prayer by George A. Gordon 


| 
NFINITE FATHER, we thank thee that all souls, in- 


~ dividual as they are and as we so often feel them to 
1g, are precious in thy sight; that not a sparrow falleth 
o the ground without Our Father ; and that in thy sight 
ve are of more value than many sparrows. 

We thank thee, Our Father, that in our way through 
ife we are not unguided. Our souls today cry to thee: 
‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” By thy guidance, 
hy providence, we have come thus far on our journey; 
yur confidence is not in ourselves, but in thee. As thou 
lost bring the world on which we live on its way through 
unshine and through tempest, making the calm and the 
torm to fulfill thy word, so thou dost bring us on our 
pay through joy and sorrow, through prosperity and 
idversity, through the calms and the tempests of this 
portal life; and if through it all we look to thee, we shall 
e purified and greatened, finding in it all a heavenly 
liscipline and a vision of home at last... . 

Hear our prayer for our country, for mankind, for all 
reat causes and all servants thereof, for Christian people 
verywhere, and call them to awake and shine, for the 
lory of the Lord has risen upon them. 

We offer our prayer in our Lord’s name. Amen. 


‘he Good Work Goes On ' 


HEN Dr. Harold E. B. Speight resigned his pastor- 
ate at King’s Chapel to become associated with 
Jartmouth College, The Congregationalist expressed the 
ope that the valuable and representative week-day noon- 
our services, which had become established at King’s 
‘hapel during his pastorate, would be continued. It is 
great satisfaction to receive the announcement of these 
ervices for the coming Fall, indicating that they will 
@ carried on with unabated vigor and in the representa- 
ive way that has made them such a distinctive contri- 
ution to the cause of Christian unity as expressed in 
larger vital fellowship. 
The services will open on October 4, when Dr. Samuel 
1. Crothers of Cambridge will begin the services, con- 
inuing for the three following days. The following week, 
rr. W. H. Sedgwick of the Metropolitan United Church, 
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Toronto, will be the preacher, and following him will 
come Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Overbrook, Pa. Others, 
outside the Unitarian fellowship with which King’s Chapel 
is connected, who will participate in the Fall program 
of preaching, are as follows: Prof. Theodore G. Soares 
of the University of Chicago; Dean Brown of Yale; 
Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle (Baptist) of Newton; Rev. 
Arthur Pringle, former chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, of Purley Congregational 
Church in Surrey, England; Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon 
of Dartmouth; Rev. J. A. MacCallum (Presbyterian) of 
Philadelphia; and Dr. Harold Marshall (Universalist) of 
Boston. Dr. Speight will preach from the pulpit during 
the last week of this year. 

We would commend these services not only to all in 
the Boston area, but also to visitors to Boston, and like- 
wise to the ministers and laymen of churches in other 
cities which are somewhat similarly situated to King’s 
Chapel on busy downtown thoroughfares. King’s Chapel 
has demonstrated in these services what can be done to 
promote, under these circumstances, a movement of gen- 
uine worship and of broad and wholesome catholicity 
in the essentials of religious thought and life. It is a 
commendable enterprise which we believe might be dupli- 
cated in many other great centers. 

%¥ ¥ 

The surest hope of the permanency of religion is 
found in the fact that nobody is ever satisfied with its 
present status and that we are always looking for its 
“revival.” 


The Windward Side 


UTUMN landscapes, especially in country configurated 

with rolling hills, clearly reveal the direction of the 
prevailing winds. Trees and many lesser plants on the 
windward side have been bent by their force, and yet 
their foliage is far richer there where they have been 
required to use their full powers in order to attain full 
growth. The windward side of the hill is usually the 
most interesting and the most abundantly enriched with 
plant life of the sturdier kind. The windward side of 
life is the service side. It is far pleasanter, sometimes, 
to remain in the shelter and peace of the leeward side 
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of life, where we do not need to think or do much. 
Today, however, there is a call for men whose lives 
always seek the windward side and grow strong there. 


Magruder, Magruder 
A Contributed Editorial 


[We leave its authorship to be discovered by Higher 
Critics —Eb. ] 


“MPXHERE should,” says Senator Borah, “be a Magruder 
in every department of the government.” Magruder, 
it seems, is a Rear Admiral, and he has written an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post (circulation how many 
millions?) in which he tells the expectant world that 
we are not getting our money’s worth out of the Navy. 
It seems that this Rear Admiral has broken all of the 
rules, but at this writing no one quite knows what to 
do with him, but several men in Washington wish they 
knew the right answer to this particular picture puzzle. 
Mr. Borah says we need more Magruders. Mr. Borah 
ought to know. He is the prize Magruder in the na- 
tional scene. He has been magrudering in season and 
out for many years. He has the happy faculty of slip- 
ping his knife point into the armor of his political op- 
ponents, and of giving just the right twist to produce 
the most pain. He did it with the League of Nations, 
and whether we agree with him or not, we must admit 
his effectiveness. He did it when the State Department 
was making faces at Mexico and Nicaragua—and they 
quit making faces. 

Many people in roomy offices in Washington are fran- 
tically searching their files for the right thing to do or 
say about Mr. Magruder. 

What interests me about Mr. Magruder is that he has 
furnished us another word for our English vocabulary. 
It is fortunate that his name is neither Smith nor Brown. 
Magruder now becomes the family name for a human 
species. Magruder is the man who stirs up the body 
politic, to its own great good, and vast discomfort. 
Magruder is the noun, and to magruder is the verb. It 
is a good addition to our national vocabulary. 

We really ought to immortalize the occasion by or- 
ganizing a National Association for the Encouragement 
of Magruders. Such an association should, of course, 
have plenty of office space, typewriters, and executive 
secretaries. 

The Church could use more Magruders. Some of these 
Magruders would do much good to missionary organiza- 
tions, educational foundations, committees on this and 
that. We have some of them as it is, but not enough. 
They are the experimenters who insist upon looking at 
the wheels. They sometimes stop the machinery in order 
to see what makes the wheels go round. They infuriate 
the engineers and the machinists beyond endurance. 
Usually the Magruders in the Church end their institu- 
tional careers by being elected to chairs in theological 
seminaries, or by taking to the open road. It really is 
too bad. The Church should find some way to hold on 
to its magruders. Not that the magruders should ever 
be allowed to live in peace, or be endowed, or anything 
of that sort. If that were done, they would simply be- 
come safe and harmless, and say little. An endowed 
Magruder might as well be named Smith. 
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The Greater Ministry 


R. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN of Union Seminary 

contributes to the October Yale Review a valuable 
article on “New Signs in Religion.” Contemporary re- 
ligion, he states, is featured by great intellectual activity. 
In spite of all the valuable achievements made in almost 
every aspect of thought and life, however, Dr. Brown 
feels that “the vivid sense of God as a present reality 
actively at work in daily life, which was so characteristic 
of the religion of our fathers, is not so common among 
the men of today.” ae 

We believe that this point is well taken. Most of the 
serious criticism of the Church today is not based pri- 
marily upon its inefficiency, the dullness or lifelessness 
of its programs or schedules, or its equipment, staff, and 
methods. It is based upon the realization “that the 
Church which claims to speak for God has failed to 
produce men and women who act as if they had heard 
God speaking; or who, having heard, can repeat what 
God has said to them in ways that carry conviction to 
others.” 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is that this 
failure of the Church is being realized by the average 
church member. Protestantism is not breaking up, but 
many of the methods and working principles which it 
has used are breaking up. People can easily go to other 
institutions today which have more attractive programs, 
offer avenues for service, and are instructive and helpful. 


‘The Church should not compete mainly upon this level; 


it must have a more distinctive and a more deeply ap- 
pealing message. The Church is not an institution de- 
signed merely for the perpetuation of beautiful rituals, 
uplifting meetings with great addresses and worshipful 
Singing, moral precepts, and for providing people with 
advice during the crises of their life. It must bring 
people to God; it must teach them to live so that others 
will realize the power of the new life which has become 
theirs. The Church has a greater ministry than moral 
teaching; it has more power than resides in the truth 
of many of its precepts. Its greater ministry is to lift 
men up into newness of life. 

“The history of religion in our day,” Dr. Brown truly 
says, ‘‘will not be rightly written till it is written as the 
story of the rediscovery of God.” This rediscovery will 
come to each individual in a different way; it will not 
be limited to the discovery of new philosophic concepts 
about God, nor will it be based purely upon logic and 
reason. 

How shall this greater ministry be brought to the 
people? In the first place, church life must be simplified 
and reorganized so as to serve more effectively some high 
purpose. Churches today have many organizations and 
a consequently large calendar of weekly events. These 
all take time and demand much labor. The Church seems 
organized more to take our time than to save our souls. 
Even the humblest person in the congregation has a full 
weekly schedule, and he finds many demands upon his 
time. The Church sometimes takes time which does not 
belong to it. It is becoming more and more difficult to 
realize, when we survey the wealth of equipment, talent, 
and clever plans available to every church, that all this 
does not necessarily promote its higher ministry. 


| 
| 
| 
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People, in the first place, should not judge their reli- 
gion simply by the number of religious meetings which 
they have attended or by the amount of work which they 
have done for some religious organization. Our church 
staffs, being so large and well trained, are doing the 
work ; the only work, however, which will in the last anal- 
ysis bring people closer to God must be done by themselves. 

Successful meetings and clever programs often bring 
crowds and indicate stimulating church work, but they 
are not proving to be highly successful in giving people 
this much-desired “sense of God.” It is quite easy for 
anyone to point out this failure of the Church, but it is 
far harder to prescribe definite procedures by means of 
which this greater ministry may be given to the people. 
It probably will be promoted not by the method of any 
leaders, but by the new attitude of all. Our eyes are 
fastened more upon the vestry and the church social 
rooms than they are upon the pulpit. Our concern is 
often for how a program was executed, or how pastor, 
workers, and congregation are getting along together, 
rather than for the depth of the church’s spiritual life 
and our common closeness to God. We know what the 
Church lacks, but we overlook what we ourselves lack. 
We glory in the success of the machinery of organized 
activity more than we do in the success of lives. Or- 
ganizations are, of course, vital, but they are a menace 
when they bar the way for many people to higher achieve- 
ments. All this work accomplished by the church is of 
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little value unless it has left its mark upon the indi- 
vidual life. 

Dr. Brown, in discussing what this search for God 
brings into the human life, states: 

The God of religion is the God of all life—mind, heart, 


, and will alike—and because he is the God of all life he 


brings harmony into life as no lesser reality can do. The 
man who has found God has found the one thing that 
matters, and all life must be reorganized to correspond 
with the new situation. God, as the religious man ex- 
periences him, is in a literal sense alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the end. He is the end toward which 
man has been unconsciously striving, and for that very 
reason, when he has been found, he opens the door to 
every possible new beginning. He is the law which gives 
direction to all life, and for that very reason he is the 
Creative Spirit who makes all things new. There is noth- 
ing that can happen to man or to woman at once so 
thrilling and so satisfying as to recognize God. 

The Church of today has partially met the problem 
of readjustment to a new world, and it has produced 
organizations and methods for almost every need. The 
need now, however, is for a new zeal for this higher min- 
istry—giving all who seek it a vivid sense of God that 
will revitalize life and make it seek new achievements 
and higher ideals. All these resources must be co- 
ordinated and applied to the highest aims of the Church. 
The future of the Church les in its ability to mediate 
to all seekers after abundant life the blessings of this 
greater ministry. 


Servant of America—and Critic 


NE of the most interesting bits of journalism of re- 
cent weeks is an interview with Dr. G. A. Johnston 
Ross, by “F. A. A.,” whom we should identify as a well- 
known British journalist, published in The Christian 
World (London) of August 18. Dr. Ross has spent up- 
wards of fifteen years in America, and if these years 


have meant, as: the interviewer indicates, a great loss to’ 


the British Free Churches, they have represented for us 
in America a corresponding gain. 

Dr. Ross has brought to bear upon American life, 
especially in its student sector, the influences of a bril- 
liant, vigorous, and spiritually intense preacher, and of 
an able, well-equipped teacher; but he has also repre- 
sented something more. In his personality and outlook 
he typifies a sort of religious leadership neither indige- 
nous to, nor common in, America, and therefore all the 
more valuable. It is a type of leadership not so un- 
common across the Atlantic, though each manifestation 
of it is marked by distinctive individuality, a type em- 
bodying a paradox, not always quite appreciated or un- 
derstood here in America, but which Dr. Ross particu- 
larly exemplifies—the paradox of the association of an 
essential conservatism in temper and attitude, with con- 
spicuous originality and decided independence in thought 
and expression. 

These contrasted factors stand out boldly in the pub- 
lished interview which, whether or not it be faithful to 
the actual details of conversation—an achievement that 
the best interviewer rarely attains—presents a forceful 
portrayal of a strong, brotherly, spiritually-alert person- 
ality, and records faithfully those powerful impressions 


of commanding influence which one feels at once in meet- 
ing and conversing with Dr. Ross. The interview, for 
us, is of special interest because at one or two points 
we should be disposed to challenge the ultimate sound- 
ness of certain impressions of America, which are 
characteristic expressions of the outspokenness and in- 
dividuality of the Briton in contact with some phases 
of our life which he finds irritating, and the backgrounds 
of which, despite his unusual capacity for spiritual in- 
sight, we sometimes think he fails to understand. 

Here, for example, is the subject of prohibition. The 
interviewer remarks that “Dr. Ross’ thinking is always 
original, and consequently his judgments are often dar- 
ing and surprising. For instance (continues the inter- 
viewer), like Dr. Richard Roberts, he hates prohibi- 
tion!’ And the interviewer proceeds to quote Dr. Ross 
as follows: 

It is not true that all Christian ministers and all 
total abstainers approve of prohibition. I have been a 
teetotaler all my life, and in a small way, in a Scotch 
village, I fought the drink. But I must say I detest 
prohibition. I see, of course, the enormous and very ob- 
vious fact of the advantage of the disappearance of the 
corner saloon—which will certainly never come back— 
but I question whether the advantage is not balanced 
by the spreading of contempt for law and by the freezing 
into death of the Churches’ efforts to teach people, es- 
pecially children, the evils of alcohol. Prohibition has 
scotched temperance education. 

There is much in this that the prohibitionist might 
well bear in mind. We are often inclined to think that 
the prohibitionist is too ready to regard as the expres- 
Sion of wet interest and wet propaganda all inherent 
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opposition to so drastic a measure and method. It should 
be remembered that prohibition, with all its immediate 
and practical advantages and good results—and The 
Congregationalist has been conspicuously persistent in 
stating these—is a part of the general tendency in modern 


society toward the enlargement of law in ways that may , 


broadly be described ag paternalistic or socialist. Our 
judgment is that in our modern complex society such an 
extension of law in regulative and prohibitive ways has 
become both necessary and inevitable, and it is our judg- 
ment also that certain developments of legal activity in 
these directions in America—where the complex prob- 
lems of modern society are particularly emphasized—are 
neither inherently nor in their effects more drastic or 
unjustifiable than historic forms and operations of law 
which the Old-World critic of prohibition inherently 
defends. We have repeatedly expressed this point of 


view, which the individualist, especially of the trans- 


Atlantic type, it seems to us, inadequately appreciates. 
None the less, it has seemed to us important that the 
ideal of a world and society, not trammeled by too much 
law, and ultimately spiritually, rather than legally, con- 
trolled and regulated, should not be lost sight of, and 
because of that, even if it has seemed to put itself 
against present measures and practical methods which 
have seemed to us justifiable, if not necessary, we have 
sensed much corrective value in the expressions of a 
strong and high-minded individualism. 

Apart from the reflection that such individualism, 
even in its high-mindedness, is rarely thoroughgoing and 
consistent, the practical reply to Dr. Ross’ animadver- 
Sions upon prohibition lies along other lines. In placing 
prohibition and temperance education in the relationship 
of mutually exclusive alternatives, Dr. Ross’ reported 
statement seems to us unjustified -both by the inherent 
facts and by the history of temperance education in 
America. It is true that recently there has been a 
tendency to emphasize law rather than education, but 
it is a tendency that prohibitionists themselves have ap- 
preciated and that they have been taking steps to cor- 
rect. What Dr. Ross fails to recognize is that both the 
great movements, and most of the sporadic activities, 
of temperance education in America for at least two 
generations, have been carried on by prohibitionists. If 
their course has been mistaken, it must be frankly rec- 
ognized that outside of the persistent, intelligent, and 
convinced activity of prohibitionists in America the forces 
of so-called temperance education in America would 
hardly have been sufficient to close a single saloon. 

The Editor knows whereof he speaks in this matter. 
He is the son of pioneer prohibitionists. He knows their 
work in its underlying purposes, and incentives, in the 
purity of its motives, in the detailed reality and effective- 
ness of its programs, and its results in local communi- 
ties as measured over a period of half a century. With 
strong personal bias toward individualism and personal 
liberty, despite his home training and association, he has 
been in some measure a biased observer of prohibition, 
and his support of the measure hag been because of the 
profound facts that even such a bias could not break 
down. 

We emphasize this particular comment upon Dr. Ross’ 
reported expressions because we feel that here is the 
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only ultimate challenge to prohibition that has possible 
validity. Mere wet interest, and the concern of people 
who are moved only by motives of appetite and social 
conformity to rebellious and law-breaking standards or 
practices, carry with them their own weaknesses. Is 
there a case against prohibition from the standpoint of 
ultimate social progress and spiritual welfare? Dr. Ross 
suggests that there is. Our space is gone, but we should 
like to return to some phases of the inquiry, which 
Dr. Ross does not seem to take adequately into account, 
and at the same time we should like mildly to challenge 
with some of our American prejudices one or two other 
criticisms expressed in Dr. Ross’ interview which seem. 
to us in some measure British prejudices. 

It need hardly be said that we write out of a general 
background of great admiration for Dr. Ross. If our re- 
gard for him were less we should not consider his pointed 
and essential criticisms worthy of so much concern... The 
fact is that he has emphasized in his interview ‘con- 
siderations which America, socially and religiously, has 
to face, and to face squarely. What we want to get at 
is the underlying truth of the matter. Next week we 
shall reprint the interview in full, and we should be 
interested in the reactions of our readers. 

¥% ¥ 

Repentance in its deepest aspects affects temper and 
spirit, habit and outlook, quite as much as it relates to 
specific evil in act or thought. 


From Our Western Editor 
The Biggest Ever 


HEY say it was a great spectacle, a wonderful fight, 
the “biggest and best ever,” and they repeat these 
well-worn adjectives that are the stock in trade of our 
bragging America, until those of us who are not excited 
over prize fighting get a little faint. From the stand- 


point of the material I suppose it was an impressive 


fight. They say the facts were as follows: 


Number of spectators—145,000 

Total receipts—$2,658,660 

Tunney’s share—$900,000 

Dempsey’s purse—$450,000 

Federal tax—$280,000 

State tax—$252,000 

Rental of stadium—$100,000 

Additional expenses—$100,000 

Rickard’s profit—$576,660 
The gate receipts were $763,660 more than those of the 
Tunney-Dempsey fight at Philadelphia last year and 
$1,032,000 greater than those of the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight and $1,376,670 more than the battle with Firpo. 

The battle was impressive from the worldly stand- 

point in the number of distinguished spectators. Six- 
teen governors were present, a great many city officials, 
a large number of society women, noted editors and 
professional men, and a large number of the leaders of 
big business. A few names of those who are leaders in 
morals, and perhaps in religion, appeared in the list. 
Tex Rickard must have been greatly gratified, for he 
could well say that prize fighting was no longer the sport 
of the low-brows alone. 


Apparently the Chamber of Commerce and the official 
The police 


power of Chicago were behind the project. 
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were not at all bashful about ordering citizens off the 
streets to make way for the principals of the fight when- 
ever they deigned to allow the scum of humanity to look 
at them. It is related that the police were not only 
rough in ordering citizens off the boulevards, but that 
they paid little attention to speed laws in escorting the 
prize fighters along the highways. The fighters and their 
attendants must have enjoyed this. 

The stadium, where the fight was held, was built by 
grateful citizens in memory of the soldiers of the World 
War. It is said that Dempsey was a notorious slacker 
in that war. He must have chuckled again and again 
during the last month, when he realized that he was 
making half a million dollars in that stadium and that 
most of the crowd that would appear at the fight were 
his friends, while Tunney, the marine, seemed to be fairly 
friendless. The holding of the Army and Navy football 
game and of the great Eucharistic Congress of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the stadium were entirely in har- 
mony with the spirit that led to its building. Both of 
them added, each in its way, to the real interests of the 
city. The baser interests represented by prize fighting 
must have gloried in the fact that the stadium was 
turned over to them. 

The newspapers for a month have been filled with 
the stories of the fight. Every little detail, even to a 
half-pound weight of the fighters, was spread in big let- 
ters before the public. Tunney’s society leanings, his 
lack of popularity, Jack’s popularity, the doings of 
Mrs. Jack, her purchases of gowns, what and how much 
the fighters had to eat, the fact that Gene has no “lady 
love,” and all the rumors about the “fixing” of the game 
were spread before the public ad nauseam ad infinitum. 
If Jesus himself had appeared in Chicago for a week, 
he probably would not have received nearly so much 
publicity. 

We hear now that the fight did not last nearly long 
enough. The Mayor will see Governor Small and his 
legislative committee and will have the law amended, 
so that fights hereafter may go fifteen rounds. Appar- 
ently all the Mayor hag to do is to speak to King Len 
about it, and, presto, the law will be changed. More- 
over, the Mayor announces that Chicago here and now 
adopts Gene, and plang will be made to have such scraps 
as this one occur regularly—they are so good for the 
city. If the Western Editor could make a suggestion 
it would be that we arrange to have such fights once a 
month. Life would never then become stale in this vil- 
lage. The prize-fighting fraternity must rejoice that they 
are so popular. 

The papers also indicate that Rickard has been say- 
ing that hereafter such bouts as this one must be mu- 
nicipal affairs. He indicates that they are so uplifting 
and furnish such excellent reform ideals that every city 
might well set its Chamber of Commerce to providing 
for its citizens such entertainment as Tunney and 
Dempsey afford. Yes, it was a great spectacle from the 
standpoint of the here and now. 

The course of the enterprise made a mere outsider 
wonder if the veneer on the human animal is as thick 
as we had supposed. We cannot imagine Jesus getting 
a thrill or any pleasure whatsoever out of a sport that 
is degrading to either those who furnish it or those who 
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view it. Prize fighting has always been brutal, degrad- 
ing, and crooked. Those who ought to know say that 
not one of the boxing exhibitions put on in Illinois under 
the present law has been honest. Even some of the 
leaders in securing the law are disgusted with the 
crookedness of the sport. It is said that many of the 
$5 seats sold by Tex Rickard were two blocks away from 
the ring, so that those who held these seats could neither 
see the fight nor hear the announcements. Apparently 
most of the radio “spectators” of the fight were much 
better off than those who had the cheaper seats. Yet 
it was said that in the advance sale no one knew where 
his seat was located—he bought sight unseen. It was 
freely said, before the fight came on, that it was “in the 
bag,” and the charges of crookedness since the fight 
have been open and vehement. Prize fighting has always 
been inherently crooked and dishonest and it always will 
be—it is like the liquor traffic. The fact that one of 
the fighters in this case is educated and has social as- 
pirations and that neither of the battlers is a booze 
fighter, and that society, its women in particular, turned 
out in large numbers to see the fight, does not change 
the situation. No amount of affiliating prize fighting 
with receptions, pink teas, and perfumery will disguise 
its true rottenness. 

Prize fighting is not only dishonest, but it is also 
brutal. One cannot imagine Jesus rejoicing at the 
bloody face of a Dempsey or laughing in great glee at 
the daze of Tunney when he was down in the seventh 
round. It is easy to imagine Jesus watching such games 
of skill as have been played lately in tennis and golf 
and find him rejoicing in the poise, the science, and the 
self-control that made these games possible. Any skill 
exhibited in this prize fight was so outweighed by the 
brutality, the hatred, and the dishonesty, that we may 
be sure the Master would never have sanctioned it in 
any way whatsoever. 

The newspapers marveled at the wonderful courage 
of Jack displayed during the fight and in the humilia- 
tion of defeat. Those of us who have lived with real 
folks and have known their sorrows and troubles, have 
found plenty of men and women and boys and girls who 
could not command one line of publicity in a metropoli- 
tan daily, but who have more nerve in a little finger 
than these men have in their hundreds of pounds of 
fighting flesh and muscle. The prize ring does not know 
what real courage is. 

Perhaps the greatest tragedy for Chicago and the 
country at large is the fact that for a multitude of 
people, especially the youth, certain standards have been 
set which are dominated by the prize ring. Out of it 
has come an orgy of betting. It is said that most men 
can no longer play golf without betting on the game. 
That is bad enough. It is much worse to have the vice 
commended to childhood and youth by parents in the 
family and in social circles. 

It was a great fight, but what would Jesus say? So 
far as I am able to sense the best leadership of the 
churches of the Middle West, they are absolutely against 
prize fighting in all its forms and they expect to con- 
tinue so, and they believe that in this opposition they 
are expressing the mind of Christ. 

Chicago, September 27. R. W. G. 
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AS 


THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World- Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“Nothing which individual Americans have done in 
China has more strongly impressed the Chinese mind with 
the sincerity and genuineness and altruism of American 
friendship for China than this spirit of service and self- 
sacrifice so beautifully demonstrated by American mis- 
sionaries.”—Dr. Wellington Koo. 


Japan Congregationalists Foster 
Summer Conferences 


HE inspiration of the summer conference and camp is 

being felt in Japan as in America. This splendid 
method of Christian work is coming into its own in the 
“cherry blossom kingdom’—so we learn from Leeds 
Gulick and others engaged in it. Two hundred yen have 
been appropriated by the Kumisi directors to carry on 
this work, next session. ... At Uradome, at beautiful 
Lake Nojiri, and at Lake Toya groups of happy girls and 
boys have gained inspiration from outdoor living and 
Bible study. Younger and older girls from the Doshisha 
Girls’ school, from Baika, and Kobe College came, to the 
number of forty girls and eleven leaders, for one session 
alone. Factory girls, kindergarten teachers, Bible school 
and theological school groups, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and younger boys’ classes, all had sessions 
ranging from a week to two weeks each. Two eight-day 
conferences were held at Lake Nojiri, with fourteen boys 
and twelve girls attending. The main equipment con- 
sisted of five tents, twenty cots, and two large tin bath- 
tubs! .. . Hokkaido young folks went to Lake Toya 
where they studied Fosdick’s Manhood of the Master in 
the morning and spent the rest of the day hiking, swim- 
ming, boating, or fishing. Two tents have been erected 
on an island near Matsuyama. It is hoped that this may 
prove the nucleus of an all-year-round camp. 


Professor Aggrey’s Death Removes 
World’s Greatest African 


HE advance of the Kingdom has been measurably in- 

fluenced by the life of a man whose passing in New 
York a few weeks ago brought grief to many who loved 
and admired him. His name was Prof. James E. Kwegyir 
Aggrey, and he came from the Gold Coast of Africa to 
America over twenty years ago. At his Alma Mater, 
Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C., he became a profes- 
sor, and he was the first native African to win a Ph.D. 
from Columbia University in New York City. <A brilliant 
educator, a marvelous orator, an uncompromising Chris- 
tian, he impressed many as he did Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, who, at his funeral, spoke of him as “the greatest 
African of his day.” During recent years Professor 
Aggrey was associated with the educational activities in 
Africa of the well-known Phelps-Stokes Fund. As he him- 
self humorously said to the editor when discussing his 
connection with the first educational commission to 


Africa, he was placed on the commission to “give a touch 
of color to it.” Two years ago he became vice-principal 
of the Prince of Wales College at Achimota, Gold Coast, — 
Africa. His death occurred while he was on a visit to 
this country, and it deprives the world of a spirit so 
prophetic, a mind so brilliant, that one is constrained 
to feel that his place cannot be filled. Some who read 
these lines may have shared with the editor the friendship 
of this princely man; if so, they will agree that in ‘him 
God placed powers rarely entrusted to a human being. 
The glory of his life is that for fifty-five years he made 
such use of those powers as to lift the race to which he 
belonged a little nearer to the plane on which he himself 
lived, and to show the other races of the world that only 
their noblest sons could stand shoulder to shoulder with 
this ebony messenger of the Nazarene. 


Seven Million Bibles 
in Fifty Years for Japan 


O increase from a circulation of 333,170 volumes of 

the Scriptures to just under three million in five 
decades is to show what must be regarded as a vigorous 
growth. Such is the story of the American Bible Society 
in Japan. Last year the representatives of the society 
went into nearly half a million places, selling Bibles and 
portions in booklet form. The total circulation reached 
since the beginning of the work in Japan half a century 
ago is just under seven million. Figures may not carry 
much of a story to the unimaginative; but if you know 
what a book means in the Orient, and particularly if 
you have met, personally, the results of this widespread 
circulation of the Bible, you will pause to consider the 
significance of the facts given out by the Bible Society. 
In 1926 the Congregational churches through the appor- 
tionment gave $5,541 toward the work which totaled just 
over a million dollars. In its fifty-five years of service 
the Bible Society has issued over 184,000,000 volumes. 


Turks Give Land for 
Adana Playground 


LETTER from Miss Brauer of the American Board 

staff at Adana, Turkey, brings the news that the 
Adana City Council has given, rent free, a very valuable 
plot of land for a model playground, with the expectation 
that our missionaries would make it a city playground 
with a trained supervisor. The city went to quite an 
expense putting this plot of ground (opposite the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Cotton Exchange) in shape, tearing 
down old buildings, leveling the ground, and putting a 
low wall around it. It is evident that the Turks have 
been impressed with the value of a recreative center from 
the demonstration which Miss Brauer has given them in 
the diminutive playground of the Mission Station. No 
less than 1,500 different young people and children pat- 
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ronized it during the first seven or eight months—1,000 
of them being Turkish boys. For this reason the mis- 
sionaries are eager to secure a young American trained 
in athletics and experienced in playground work. If 
worker and equipment can be secured, this offers a piece 
of social work demonstration all the more valuable 
because it is possible through the co-operation of the 
Turkish people of Adana. 


Motives of Givers and Non-Givers 
Indicated by Novel Study 


NTERESTING results have been obtained through a 
carefully planned study of the reasons for world- 
service giving and non-giving within the Methodist de- 
nomination. Two hundred and forty-one replies were 
received from givers, two hundred and thirty-two from 
non-givers. Here are the tabulated replies: 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Believe in missions as personal obligation 67 
Response to Christ’s command . : : eal 
Glad to give. Regards it as a privilege . 38 
Part of duty as a church member . ; 32 

Feel they have to. Pastor says it is neces- 
SayenCuc: = me : . : : ; 22 
Believe it to be a good cause . ‘ : 9 
Selfish (felt they would gain) . ; ; 6 
Great need . : E ; ‘ : ; 5 
Miscellaneous. ‘ : : 3 , 11 
241 

NoN-CoNTRIBUTORS 

Selfish reasons, local church and com- 
munity first : : 2 A : 76 
Cannot afford . ; 3 : ee: 64 
Believes there is mismanagement of funds 27 
Don’t believe in it. : : : : 23 
Don’t understand é ; ‘ A : 18 
Just careless ; 4 : 9 
Pays turouei WE. Wl. §,.; rs 
Other obligations—too many calls 5 
Gave to Centenary—that’s enough 3 
232 


These came from more than twenty-five churches of 
all kinds in different parts of the country; yet there was 
a striking similarity within each which seemed to show 
that a sentiment prevailed or a leadership was being 
manifested which tended to produce a certain uniformity 
among the people in that given Church. 

Methodist missionary leaders feel that this study 
shows clearly a need for a more fundamental education 
in the attitudes which should lead to a glad co-operation 
in world-service. What would a similar study of our 
Congregational giving-motives reveal? 


Student Movement Issues 
Books on Orient 
HE little book, China Through Chinese Eyes, which 
came from the pens of eminent young 
was prepared for the use of delegates to the World Chris- 
tian Student Federation conference in Peking in 1922, 
was so well received that the idea behind the publication 
has been expanded and is being applied to the prepara- 
tion of study books to be used in conjunction with the 
Quadrennial Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment at Detroit in December. A series known as “Chris- 
tian Voices Around the World” is now in preparation. 


Chinese and 
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Some of the volumes have as many as six co-authors 
chosen from among the ablest writers in the nation which 
is being reviewed. These books, which are sure to prove 
of unusual interest and of authoritative value, will be 
available in the near future through the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


This Year Sees Progress in 
Higher Education for Negroes 


ROFESSIONAL schools for Negroes graduated this 

Summer one hundred doctors, sixteen lawyers, and 
thirty trained for the ministry. Altogether, 1,368 received 
academic or professional degrees. There were 11,241 
Negroes in college courses during the last academic year, 
and 9,740 in colored colleges in the South, 1,600 of them 
in institutions established or now maintained by the 
A. M. A. In the last five years the number of Negroes 
in college courses has trebled. All of this speaks elo- 
quently for the pioneer work of Armstrong, Cravath, 
Weir, De Forest, and scores of other Christian educators, 
as well as the new South with its numerous accredited 
elementary and secondary schools for Negroes. — .- 


Emperor in Mud Shows 
Dignity of Labor 


A RECENT edition of the Japan Times, published in 

Tokyo, carries the news that the Emperor recently 
waded through muddy fields under the broiling sun in 
regular working clothes and planted rice seedlings with 
his own hands. 

“For the first time in the history of the nation, the 
IXmperor yesterday planted rice seedlings with his own 
hands in the sixty-tsubo farm cultivated within the com- 
pound of the Aksaka Detached Palace,” says the Japan 
Times. Five varieties of rice were planted. This par- 
ticular exploit was the result of a deep interest which the 
Emperor has shown in the rice industry. His Majesty 
had attended lectures on plants and animals, given in 
the Imperial University by eminent scholars, and because 
of the interest there aroused had ordered his household 
officials recently to set aside a small farm within the 
palace compound so that he might be able to experiment 
with rice plants himself. Hence the five varieties—plants 
grown in different parts of Japan and produced for differ- 
ent types of consumption. 

“His Majesty,” continues the Times, “in his long rub- 
ber boots, waded through the muddy field over a foot 
deep, took the seedlings brought from the nursery, and, 
under the direction of Dr. Hirotaro Hattori, rice expert, 
planted them in the farm. He had a plain straw hat on, 
and had his coat off. Several high court officials, includ- 
ing the chamberlain, aide-de-camp, and the court physi- 
cians, were present as the Emperor labored under the 
warm summer sun with ‘sweat on his brow.’ He-seemed 
exceedingly pleased when the work was done, and he 
stood at the edge of the farm and looked over the newly 
planted seedlings. He had set an example to the whole 
nation that labor was dignity itself, and had shown by 
his own efforts how much he valued agriculture, the 
staple industry of the country.” 

The editor had the pleasure of seeing the first trip 
made by the late Emperor by automobile through Tokyo 
streets. He would like to have witnessed this much more 
significant departure from ancient custom. 
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Lausanne and Our Present Duty 


WAS not one of those who expected large 
I results from our gathering in the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. I uttered 
my conviction in advance, in an emphatic 
protest against the Report of the Subjects 
Committee, and I am heartily glad that I 
did so. The Report was presented, exactly 
as it had been sent out, but with the infor- 
mation that it had been severely criticized 
and that the Conference need not pay any 
attention to it unless it chose to do so. The 
Conference never referred to it. The Con- 
tinuation Committee also reported a very 
much modified, improved, and abbreviated 
pody of “material” which also was submitted 
for such use or neglect as the Conference 
might choose. Very little attention was paid 
to this in making up the findings, but if the 
Report of the Subjects Committee had been 


sent out in this as its original form there 


would have been little protest. No motion 
was asked for or made concerning either of 
these papers. Both were simply received 
and that was the end of them. The Confer- 
ence was not, therefore, tied to the dialectic 
of the Subjects Committee’s original report. 
That was a real gain. 

When the Conference was about half over, 
I reproached myself that I had not had more 
faith. When it was almost over, I judged 
that I had had just about faith enough. 
When it was all over, I wondered that I 
should ever have doubted that my first judg- 
ment was correct. But we all worked well 
together, and in real hope that good would 
come out of it. And I still think that we 
probably did not do much harm. Whether 
the Conference results in substantial good 
must depend, I think, on what we do now. 

I do not think the churches will pay much 
attention to our findings. I cannot imagine 
our National Council wasting much time 
parsing and analyzing our timid and com- 
promising declarations. J do not think that 
we agreed on any new affirmation that was 
worth affirming. I shall be glad to read, 
however much I yawn, the full text of our 
recommendations. They contain nothing 
very startling. Nobody will be crucified or 
burned at the stake for having voted at 
Lausanne for anything which we were able 
to agree upon. 

Our agreement was significant, but not in 
the matter of the forms of words into which 
we put our findings. If we had agreed to 
recite the multiplication table together as an 
act of agreement, that would have meant 
something, and what we said was perhaps 
not very much more. Some of our reports 
are unutterably commonplace. In one sec- 
tion where I worked, as I heard the resolu- 
tions we were asked to agree to, I was 
tempted to say, “If that is all we can agree 
to, it is not worth while.” But I voted for 
them. They were as true as the alphabet 
and just about as significant. The signifi- 
cance was in the fact that we were disposed 
to agree. We had what William James might 
have called the “will to agree.’ That was 
more important than anything we really ac- 
cepted nemine contradicente. For myself, 
who looked for little more than this, and fer 
others who had larger faith, I can truly say 
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that we were united in striving to agree on 
just as large a body of truth as we could 
express in common terms, and we had a real 
desire to submit to our churches some sub- 
stantial recommendation in the hope of their 
approving what we had done. 


CHuRCH UNION 

But what was this Christian union we 
talked about? We never learned. 

Did we mean that we wanted to bring all 
Christian communions under one form of 
government? Rome assumed that we meant 
that, and that we could mean nothing else, 
and she told us flatly that we could have 
union on those terms and on no other, and 
that we could never find it anywhere but in 
Rome. And the Greek Orthodox patriarchs, 
metropolitans, and archbishops told us that 
we could have union by accepting the seven 
sacraments, and by cutting filioque out of 
the creed, and repenting of the great schism 
that tore the Western Churches away from 
the Hastern, and that there was no use talk- 
ing of it on any other terms. Right off the 
bat, so to speak, His Holiness; the Metropoli- 
tan, Chrysostom, Archbishop of Athens, told 
us that, and the Most Reverend, the Arch- 
bishop of Sofia, Stephan, in an address of re- 
markable clearness, laid down his “funda- 
mental conditions,’ which, he said, ‘fare of 
an absolute nature, and without them it is 
impossible and unthinkable to work for unity 
among the Churches or even to discuss it.” 
He did not discuss it. He simply told us. 

Certainly not all delegates to Lausanne 
thought of union in these terms, either in 
respect of what they would demand or of 
what they might be called upon to concede. 
And everyone really had to demand some- 
thing and expect to concede something. 
Those who told us that ‘we are seeking a 
union of maximums, not of minimums, a 
union not of concessions but of broad inclu- 
sions,’ may have deceived themselves; they 
did not deceive others. Such things were 
said by those who did not intend to concede 
anything if they could help it. 

But we never found out what church 
union was. We assumed that something 
would be necessary in the matter of belief 
and of government and of sacrament and of 
ministry and of organization, and we dis- 
cussed these things. But we discussed the 
“call to unity” in generalities, and no one 
knows what the Conference as a whole 
meant by union. : 

ae 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL DELEGATES 

But I think it significant that we agreed 
so finely in spirit, and those of us who did 
not expect any staggering results can at 
least affirm that no one will accuse us of 
trying to throw any wrenches into the ma- 
chinery. For that matter, neither did any- 
one else, until the last two days, and I have 
no present inclination to tell about that. 
No American Congregationalist at any point 
proved an obstructionist. 

We American Congregationalists had a 
strong delegation. We were permitted ten 
voting delegates, and five enrolled alternates, 
who were yirtually delegates being seated on 


the floor with the primaries, and virtually 
their equal in power. We were immensely 
strengthened by our members on the Con- 
tinuation Committee, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
and Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, and by our rep- 
resentatives from the mission fields—Reys. 
Robert A. Hume, John J. Banninga, and 
Timothy Lew. 

It may be well to name again the full dele- 
gation in addition to these. The primaries, 
every..one of whom was present, were: Revs. 
Lewis T. Reed, William Horace Day, Chester 
B. Emerson, Morris H. Turk, Edward M. 
Noyes, Herman F. Swartz, William E. Bar- 
ton, Mr. Raymond H. Fiero, Mrs. Albert J. 
Lyman, and Prof. Hliza H. Kendrick. } 

As originally chosen, there were five min- 
isters, three laymen, and two women, but to 
our regret two laymen found themselves un- 
able to be present. In filling vacancies, how- 
ever, three good laymen were chosen alter- 
nates, and two of them became primaries, so 
that the delegation at the end stood as orig- 
inally planned. The alternates who became 
delegates were Prof. John Nollen, Dr. W. W. 
Peet, and Rey. Roy M. Houghton. The alter- 
nates in addition were Rev. Thomas J. Jones, 
Miss Margaret Slattery, Rev. Arthur W. 
Dycer, and Dr. Samuel H. Baer. If any de- 
nomination had a stronger average delega- 
tion I do not know what one it was, and 
the other delegations also were made up of 
strong men. 

Dr. Cadman delivered one of the most im- 
portant addresses, and he never gave a bet- 
ter one. It was scholarly, eloquent, cour- 
teous, convincing—all that such an address 
should haye been. Dr. Banninga gave an 
excellent speech, in fine spirit and with 
strong subject matter, and it was well re- 
ceived. Those members of the Congrega- 
tional delegation who from time to time 
spoke in the sections or who claimed the 
floor in the plenary sessions without excep- 
tion spoke strongly, courteously, and co- 
gently, and were applauded. At no moment 
did any Congregationalist from America need 
to feel shame for any word or act of any 
member of his delegation. They knew each 
other, and they thought alike on all impor- 
tant matters. They were accustomed to 
working together, and they thought alike on 
all important matters. They were accus- 
tomed to working together, and they did 
effective work. 

The three women in our delegation—Mrs. 
Lyman, Professor Kendrick, and Miss Slat- 
tery—were constant in their attendance, and 
while they did not speak in the plenary ses- 
sions, they did effective work in the sections, 
I believe there were only seven women dele- 
gates, and there were very few laymen. 
When the Conference voted that the next one 
should have more laymen and more women, 
we Congregationalists who had not failed in © 
either of these particulars felt that the 
quality we had displayed had been observed 
to be good. It happened that I was the only | 
delegate who was a member of the Hxecutive 
Committee of the National Council and I had 
a chance to vote for all the others. I can 
testify that they were carefully chosen, and 
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| I now can certify that they did credit to the 
|churches that sent them across the sea. It 
was a dignified, united, and able group. 


Tar STATE OF THE QUESTION OF UNION 


The only machinery which we devised at 
Lausanne was that which was necessary for 
(the calling of another conference. When 
will that be? No one knows. When ought 
it to be? I should think not in less than 
twenty-five years, unless some new phase of 
the problem arises. We did at Lausanne 
about all that a conference could do, and 
that in some aspects was pitifully little. 
Conferences sometimes provide for another 
conference which never is called. Does any- 
one remember the Tri-Church Union, which 
consumed a major part of the time and inter- 
est of the National Council at Cleveland in 
1907? I am a member still of that body, 
and we are authorized to call another meet- 
ing whenever we think well. It is safe to 
guess that it will never be called. 

Yet I remember at Dayton a night when 
I walked home with two eminent men who 
trod on air; church union was already 
effected, so it seemed to them. I ventured to 
remind my friends that we still had to secure 

the approval of our churches to the plan, 
‘and that the United Brethren and the Metho- 
dist Protestants might have as hard a time 
at that as we were likely to have. It is 
easy to overestimate progress in church 
union and in anything else. Church union 
still is remote. We do not even know what 
to pray for. Was our Lord praying for a 
“single method of government? When he 
prayed that we might all be one, was he 
thinking about creeds? Alas, we talked 
about several things at Lausanne about which 
he never showed any particular interest. 

But now I have a proposal to make. It is 
-that we people here in America, all of us 
who want church union and mean substan- 
tially the same thing when we talk of church 
union, capitalize the spirit of Lausanne, and 
devise our own machinery for putting it into 
effect. I am inclined to think that the Fed- 
eral Council has come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this. Why should it not im- 
mediately enter, not on a gentle emphasis on 
its general plan of closer affiliation, but on 
an active and vigorous campaign, to weed 
out useless churches, and, besides this nega- 
tive task, to inspire communities to orderly 
programs of work that shall evangelize and 
unify alike our country communities and our 
cities also? I can see a way in which Lau- 
sanne might well furnish the inspiration for 
a program of mighty significance and endur- 
ing yalue. 

“But what you are suggesting is only a 
palliative, and what we want is organic 
unity.” As between a palliative that is good 
for something now and a plan for something 
that might or might not prove better a hun- 
dred years from now, there is something to 
be said in favor of-the palliative. I am in- 
clined to think that when organic union 
eomes it may be so long that we shall have 
forgotten about Lausanne. “There’s a long, 
long trail a-winding” unto the land of our 
dreams of organic union. Let it come, and 
if sooner than I anticipate, so much the 
better. But, meantime, why wait? 

I should like to have our mission boards 
get together and take a solemn oath that 
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when China is reoccupied for Christian mis- 
sions, no denominational names or literature 
will be used. I should like to see a thousand 
communities in the United States adopt a 
unified program of religious work. Most of 
us will be dead before the next Lausanne, and 
all of us will be dead, and will have been 
dead a long time, before we have a complete 
union of Christian Churches. Meantime, 
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why not unite and work in the largest pos- 
sible units? Let us invite everybody, but if 
some communions decide not to go with us 
for anything less than the union of the whole 
Christian world, and who want what they 
call reunion, let them sit if they will, watch- 
ing the dark west where the sun of union 
went down after the Council of Toledo, and 
let us face the dawn. 


Independence Rock 


By Frank Lincoln Moore 


HE work of Whitman and Spalding, mis- 
ar Sionaries of the American Board, is part 
of the history of the Northwest. An interest- 
ing sidelight on their journey in 1836 is to 
be found at Independence Rock in the Sweet- 
water Valley of central Wyoming. This great 


INDEPENDENCE ROCK 
A granite dome which towers above the 
surrounding country 


granite dome rising out of the valley will 
become better known as time goes on. Re- 
cently the Daughters and Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution sank a bronze tablet in the 
rock, on which is the following inscription: 


INDEPENDENCE Rock 

Probably discovered by returning Astori- 

ans, 1812. Given its name by emigrants 

who celebrated Independence Day here 

July 4, 1825. Captain Bonneville passed 

here with first wagons, 1832. Whitman 

and Spalding, missionaries, with their 
wives, stopped here in 1836. Father De 

Smet saw it, and owing to many names 

upon it called it “The Register of the 

Desert,” 1840. General John C. Fremont 

camped here with U. S. Army, August 2, 

1842. Fifty thousand emigrants passed 

here in 1852. It is the most famous 

landmark on the Oregon Trail. 

The rock itself covers about forty acres. 
It is a smooth granite dome, looking in the 
distance like a rounded haystack rising fifty 
feet above the prairie. It is situated a few 
miles above the Pathfinder Dam and about 
four miles below the granite canyon called 
the Devil’s Gate. It is in a sparsely settled 
section of the state, but now that a well- 
graded highway from Casper to Lander 
passes the rock, it will be seen and noted to 
better advantage by tourists. A few miles 
below is the site of a stage and telegraph 
station which in the sixties was surrounded 
by Indians, every inhabitant being massacred 
before help could come from the garrison at 
Fort Fetteman. 

On the north side of the rock, and up and 
down the valley for some distance, the paral- 
lel tracks of the emigrant wagons are still 


to be clearly discerned. It is interesting to 
picture the scenes of that nearly forgotten 
past. Over this trail went vehicles of every 
description. By the time the emigrants 
reached this point, their stock was usually 
worn to skin and bones. This was a favorite 
campground for resting up and giving the 
horses and cattle an opportunity to put on 
new flesh for the arduous journey ahead. 
Here was good water for man and beast and, 
unlike much of the Oregon trail, here was 
a fine supply of buffalo grass covering the 
broad, spreading plains. The fact that this 
became more or less a permanent camp for 
the emigrant accounts for the large number 
of names carved on the rock. It is estimated 
that there were in the neighborhood of 150,- 
000 or 200,000 names engraved from the time 
the trail was opened to the end of the emi- 
grant days in 1857 when the Union Pacific 
Railway linked the ends of the continent by 
bands of steel. 

A visit by the writer, this summer, to this 
old landmark brought up reminiscences of 
the old cattle days when he attended near 
this place one of the biggest round-ups in 
his experience on the frontier. There were 
then few barbed-wire fences in all central 
Wyoming. MRepresentatives from all the 
eattle outfits a hundred miles or more dis- 
tant were present. Cowboys were riding 
that day who had trailed the herds of cattle 
from Texas to the Wyoming plains. The 
cowboys were not riding for exhibition, but 
the evolutions they went through would put 
to shame a modern frontier show. 

Past Independence Rock went the thou- 
sands of immigrants to the Northwest, the 


AUTOMOBILE ROAD 
This road runs near Independence Rock, 


in Sweetwater Valley, and is not far 
from the old wagon road 


gold seekers of 1849, and the great Mormon 
exodus. In view of the recent controversy 
with regard to the authenticity of the story 
of Marcus Whitman, it is an interesting fact 
that his name appears on the rock and that 
he and his party went over this very trail 
and camped in the shade of the great dome. 
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Modern American Prophets 


VI. 


By Professor Julius Seelye Bixler 


Macintosh of Yale—Theological Empiricist 


Author of “Religion in the Philosophy of Wiltiam James” 


MPIRICISM in religion is simply another 
E name for willingness to take religious 
experience as a revelation of God. When so 
defined, it is at once seen to have behind it 
a long and honorable tradition. Religious 
men, especially the great religious geniuses 
—saints, prophets, and mystics—have always 
believed that God spoke to them directly. 
They have encouraged others to taste and 
see that the Lord is good, and have asserted 
that ‘knowledge of the doctrine comes only 
to him who wills to do His will. 

Even in the philosophy of religion, where 
the claims of the intellect may be expected 
to receive their just due, belief in “experi- 
ence’ as affording a clue to the Divine Real- 
ity has often taken precedence over belief 
in abstract thought. And not only the phi- 
losophy of religion, but also the history of 
thought in general shows an alternation be- 
tween confidence in “reason” and in a less 
tangible form of apprehension of truth—the 
latter being called by many names, among 
them “experience,” “feeling,” “faith,” “imme- 
diate knowledge,” “intuition,” and “revela- 
tion.” Important in this tradition have been 
the mystics and their followers; the Protes- 
tant reformers, with their emphasis on the 
authority of the inner life; the Pietists, with 
their simple devotion; Schleiermacher, with 
his definition of religion as feeling; the 
Ritschlians, with their ‘“value-judgments” ; 
and not least, William James, with his theory 
of immediate contact with the divine, de- 
veloped in The Varieties of Religious Hape- 
rience, and his volitional approach to the 
whole problem of religious truth, as set forth 
in The Will to Believe. 


A LEADING EXPONENT OF RELIGIOUS EMPIRICAL 
THEORY 


The foremost champion of religious em- 
pirical theory today is Prof. Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh of Yale, a man whose modest and 
retiring disposition hardly leads one to sus- 
pect the great amount of intellectual force 
which is resident in him. As you see hin 
in his office in Edwards Hall he seems al- 
most overshadowed by the immense piles of 
books which surround him, but only a few 
minutes are needed in conference or in the 
classroom or with one of the books that he 
has written, to convince the listener or reader 
of his tremendous intellectual power. Mac- 
intosh stands in the empirical tradition, but 
he has made a unique contribution to that 
tradition. Religious experience is sure—this 
he affirms in common with the others. But, 
more than this, it is sure in such a way 
that it is comparable to sense experience. 
And just as sense experience furnishes a 
basis for scientific knowledge, just as the 
data afforded in sense experience when ana- 
lyzed make possible the formulation of 
scientific laws, so the data of religious ex- 
perience furnish sure ground for the erection 
of a structure of theological law. Theology, 
in becoming empirical—that is, in accepting 
the material given in religious experience— 
can at the same time become scientific. Its 


conclusions, if organized and criticized, have 
as much claim upon the thoughtful person as 
have those produced by the natural sci- 
ences themselves. 

But Macintosh is too much of a philosopher 
to think that any theory of religious knowl- 
edge can be worked out independently of a 
theory of knowledge in general. Epistemol- 
ogy is his greatest interest, next to the phi- 
losophy of religion, and his monumental 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


The Prosperity of the Wicked 


For I was envious of the arrogant, when 
I saw the prosperity of the wicked.—Psalm 
13:3. 

There is a kind of “prosperity of the 
wicked’? which the eye can see. There is 
very little in it that the heart can feel or 
the conscience justify. 


A bootlegger’s money will make quite a 
show in the world; big rents which come 
from property used for commercialized vice 
will secure many things which the eye 
can see; a clever crook may make money, 
and a two-faced fraud may stimulate the 
envy of many with the show his prosperity 
makes; eyes will “stand out with fatness,” 
and they may seem to have more than the 
heart could wish. 


It is well to remember that the “prosperity 
of the wicked” is something that a man can- 
not think about alone—nor dream about, nor 
describe in truth in detail. : 


Fine clothes and the luxuries and pleas- 
ures of money may be the prosperity of the 
wicked that captivate a young woman's eye, 
but the time will come in her spiritual life 
when she will desire her sacred womanhood 
more than all else. 


Why let envious glances at the prosperity 
of the wicked make a fool of you? 


Problem of Knowledge is a testimonial to 
his mastery of this important field of in- 
tellectual inquiry. 

Any statement of his views in the compass 
of one or two sentences can hardly be ex- 
pected to do them justice, but a hint may 
at least be given as to his general position. 
He himself calls it “critical monism.” It is 
monistic because it does not admit an un- 
bridgeable gap between knower and known, 
and it is critical because it subjects our 
naive view of the whole knowing process to 
thorough scrutiny. Macintosh is not, as so 
many philosophers of religion have been, a 
philosophical idealist. The fact that we 
know with ideas does not mean that the 
entire world we know is of the stuff of 
ideas. 

He is a realist, believing that the physical 
objects we see and the persons we know are 
real objects and persons external to our own 
seeing and knowing minds. But he does not 
go with many of our modern realists in affirm- 


ing the existence of the outside world to the 
exclusion of the inner consciousness. Con- 
sciousness exists, and so does personality, a 
spiritual entity capable of achieving values. 
In fact, Macintosh believes that its existence 
is So sure, and its ability. to mold the mate- 
rial environment to its purposes is so clearly 
demonstrated, that we may have confidence 
in its ability to survive its immediate mate- 
rial environment, the body. But, as said 
above, this does not mean that spirit is the 
only real thing in the world. The philosophi- 
cal idealists are wrong in arguing from the 
conditioning of secondary qualities, the mis- 
takenness of the color-blind man, tt, to the 
non-existence of the outside world. We know 
its existence as a matter of common sense 
and we verify this knowledge in our practical 
life every minute we live. Our ideas do in 
the main represent reality; the intellectual- 
ists are right in claiming this. But the test 
of truth is ultimately practical, as the prag- 
matists have contended. And finally, the in- 
tuitionists are on defensible ground in argu- 
ing for the sureness of our immediate ex- 
perience in certain situations. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Now, if we take the common-sense position 
with regard to our knowledge of the physical 
world and admit its existence outside of our 
minds, why should we not take the similar 
common-sense position regarding religious 
experience? When we perceive or know a 
physical object, or another person, or our 
own consciousness, we have a case of “per- 
ception in a complex.” The physical object, 
the person, or the consciousness is known 
amid a complex of attributes, qualities, and 
accompaniments in the midst of which and 
through which we have an experience of, 
knowledge of, the thing in question. Well, 
similarly, there is such a thing as religious 
experience which comes to a man when he 
has made the “right religious adjustment.’ 
In the midst of a complex of psychical fac- 
tors—feelings, volitions, purposes—one has 
an intuition of an Object, God, who, on the 
basis of such an experience, can be defined 
as a dependable Factor, or the Source of 
deliverance, or the Agency effecting salva- 
tion. As William James would have put it, 
in religious experience, in prayer, something 
is actually accomplished; work is actually 
done. It is a clear fact of history that some 
such Agency has been available for man in 
time of need, and the fact is one which 
each man can yerify for himself if he will. 
The requisite condition for having touch with 
this Power is effecting the “right religious 
adjustment”? within one’s self—a certain re- 
ceptivity coupled with moral purposefulness, 
since only the pure in heart can see God. 


THEOLOGY AS EMPIRICAL 
Now, theology, if it is to be an empirical 
science, starts with this observation that 
spiritual power can be achieved, an experi- 
enced fact rather than a proved theory, and 
proceeds to discover what general laws can 
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formulated. Do you say that this start- 
* point involves an assumption? Perhaps 
does, but not a dogmatic or unjustifiable 
sumption. It is no more dogmatic to as- 
‘t the fact of religious experience than to 
sert the fact of sense experience. The 
ostic is the dogmatic person, for he is 
ying on the basis of his own inability to 
the evidence. But the evidence is there 
he will only appropriate it for himself. 
e religious man knows whereof he speaks 
d points to history for the confirmation 
his view. You cannot prove a negative, 
it as a result of your own and others’ ex- 
rience you can affirm an affirmative. Pro- 
ssor Macintosh thinks that some critics 
ive not understood the kind of thing he 
is in mind when he talks of religious ex- 
rience. The experience as he views it is 
‘imarily volitional, the finding of a new 
urce of power. The verifiability of such a 
ew is, he claims, open to anyone. 
Theology, then, in proceeding empirically, 
doing just what the natural sciences do. 
nemists assume that matter exists and that 
iman minds can observe and interpret its 
orking. Biologists do the same for life, 
ychologists for mind, and sociologists for 
ciety. Theology assumes the existence of 
od, not naively, but after a critical exam- 
ation of the data, and it finds its assump- 
on confirmed as it proceeds to work out its 
ws. 

A COMPLETE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM 
In Theology as an Empirical Science Pro- 
ssor Macintosh outlines a complete theo- 
gical system based upon this method. Free- 
mm he discusses as a presupposition of the- 
ogy, finding that it is possible within limits, 
nce change is a fact and Since the psycho- 
gical question is one of the direction of 
tention. Freedom is also, he believes, mor- 
ly certain, since we are immediately aware 
' moral obligation. Immortality is desir- 
yle, it is theoretically possible, and it is 
‘sured on the basis of the religious expe- 
ence of a Being who is sufficient to meet 
an’s every legitimate demand. Immortal- 
y is a legitimate demand, because of the 
portunity it gives for the achieving of 
lue. Sin is a fact of life following upon 
e fact of free conscious causation. Deliv- 
ance from sin is the supreme testimony 
religious experience. The problem of evil 
treated in a highly original fashion in a 
ter book, The Reasonableness of Christian- 
¥. by showing how in the evolutionary 
ocess sensation, thought, moral will, and 
ligious experience have successively come 
to existence to effect more creative living, 
id how each until the last has fought evil, 
it has also made new forms of evil possible. 
| this succession we seem to have evidence 
a consistently progressive cosmic effort to 
it evil out of the way. 
The old theological conception of revela- 
m will still be useful, since this is but an- 
her term for the experience we have been 
scussing. The perfect revelation was con- 
mmated in the person and life of Christ, 
ho made the perfect religious adjustment, 
1d so was able in unique fashion to serve 
, a vehicle for the communication of the 
vine will. Salvation and conversion, again, 
e but forms which this experience takes. 
s to the nature and attributes of God, that 
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subject of intense interest for theology from 
the beginning, Professor Macintosh believes 
that criticized religious experience, religious 
experience at its best, shows first of all the 
absoluteness of God, not his all-inclusiveness 
as with Absolute Idealism, but his absolute 
sufficiency for man’s spiritual needs. God is 
both good enough and great enough to meet 
the demands of experimental religion. He 
is the Source of inner preparedness and ac- 
tual salvation. Using the old theological 
categories, we may- say that he is not neces- 
sarily incorporeal, for he may be related to 
the physical universe as our minds to our 
bodies; he is invisible only as man’s spirit 
is invisible; he is not impassible, for he is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
he is immutable, in that he is unchangeably 
good; timeless as the divine ideal is eternal, 
but not removed from our temporal needs; 
infinite in that he is free from all limiting 
conditions ; personal, for his reconciling work 
is personal. He is immanent in our higher 
life, yet transcendent in that he is always 
the great Other. His miracles are any events 
that have specific value to éxperimental re- 
ligion as revealing the divine presence and 
activity. 
His PRIZE-WINNING Book 


Whereas in Theology as an Empirical Sc- 
ence Macintosh took an empirical datum— 
religious experience—and drew his deduc- 
tions from it, in his most recent book, The 
Reasonableness of Christianity (the book 
which won the Bross prize awarded for the 
best work on religion produced in the decade), 
he takes a philosophical conception, that of 
“moral optimism,’ and discovers its impli- 
cations for a theory concerning the world. 
In this book he asserts that the theological 
need of the day is for a mediating position 
between Hegelianism and Ritschlianism. The 
Hegelians, in their attempt to construct a 
system which should be irrefutably provable, 
have neglected the human element. The 
Ritschlians have stressed “values” so heavily 
that they have been somewhat unmindful 
of the claims of truth. Moral optimism 
avoids both these extremes. It takes account 
of values, for “optimism” means religious 
confidence in goodness at the heart of things, 
while “moral” implies the insistence that this 
confidence shall not obscure the sense of in- 
dividual responsibility. Nor, on the other 
hand, is moral optimism unreasonable. It 
has the essential reasonableness of the natu- 
ral, wholesome, instinctive attitude. It is 
the product of the normal healthy mind and 
the equally normal “good will,” called by 
Kant the only thoroughly good thing in the 
universe. Moral optimism, again, is not only 
the natural attitude, it is the Christian at- 
titude, and in it are implied ideas similar 
to those set forth in the earlier book—the 
existence and saving power of God, the pos- 
sibility of freedom, the assurance of immor- 
tality, providence, and revelation. 

Does this seem a large order? Not for a 
mind at once so comprehensive and thorough- 
going as Macintosh’s. To read his books is 
not an easy job, but it is one that has rich 
rewards. 


(Next Week: Bennett of Yale—Modern 


Apologist for Mysticism.) 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Man Who 
Instructed Others 


I went down to the Sea in a Ship, and my 
sons, and the wives of my sons, said, Take 
with thee the Daughter of Keturah. And. 
her husband and her children spake likewise. 

And I thought as we traveled of my old 
friend Samuel Johnson, and how he said that 
he could not understand how any man should 
imprison himself in a Ship if he could choose 
a Jail instead, for that in Jail the confine- 
ment is less irksome, the food less indi- 
gestible, and usually the company better. 
But while my experience in Jails is limited, 
I rather like Ships, and I think that one of 
my Ancestors, and maybe more than one 
was a Pirate. 

And I beheld a man with a Guidebook, 
who sate him down and read it with interest. 
And as soon as he learned which end of the 
Ship was the Bow and which was the Stern, 
and that the Green light was on the Star- 
board and the Red on the Port side, and 
which side was Starboard and which was 
Port, and what City was the Capital of 
Belgium, and what was the name of the 
President of France, he walked around the 
Deck instructing others. And he instructed 
me, and I received his information Courte- 
ously, albeit I knew half of it was wrong. 

And he came to a quiet Lady, who sate 
in her Steamer Chair, and he began to 
instruct her. 

And after he had proceeded for some time, 
she gently inquired of him, saying, Hast thou 
Crossed the Ocean often? And he gaid, It 
is my first trip. And she said, I thought so. 
And he said, Is it thy first also? And she 
said, It is my Seventeenth, and I have been 
twice to the Mediterranean and once around 
the World. 

Now when I heard this, I said, This world 
hath too many of several kinds of people. 
And one of them is the Information Fiends, 
who go through life Remorselessly Bombard- 
ing their Defenseless fellow men with Facts. 

And when I spake thus to another man, 
he said, What is a Philosopher but one who 
doth pelt men with Facts? 

And I answered, Nay; but he is a man who 
doth Interpret Facts, and from them Deduce 
Principles. For a Fact is often Very Mis- 
leading, and there be many men whose minds 
and conversation are all Mussed up with 
Facts who have no Sane and Valid Philoso- 
phy of Life. Therefore doth the Fact Fiend 
need ever two kinds of Instruction. And one 
of these is the knowledge of More Facts, 
and the other is the instruction of the Wise 
Man who can teach him the use of Facts in 
their relation to Principles. 

And he said, I do not get thee. 

And I said, Yonder is a star. It is as 
bright a Star as the Polestar, and, so far as 
I know, it is as well behaved, and that is a 
Iract. And every Star is as much a Fact as 
is the Polestar, but there is some difference 
when it cometh to the steering of a Ship. 

And about that time he Yawned, and I left 
him and sought my Berth. And the berth 
was a Fact, and I adjusted my personal re- 
lations to it in Satisfactory fashion. 
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That Alleged Decline in Church Membership 


An Interview with Dr. Frederick L. Fagley 


a NYONE who says that the Protestant 

Churches of America are losing in 
membership simply does not know what he 
is talking about. Authoritative figures of 
the leading twenty-five denominations show 
that they have grown almost fifty per cent 
in the last twenty years.” 

This is the reply of Rey. Frederick L. 
Fagley, D.D., on behalf of the Congregational 
Commission on Hyangelism, to those who 
are announcing the decline of Protestantism 
in this country. 

In recently published articles Dr. Fagley 
was named as authority for assertions of 
large losses by the Congregational churches. 
In these articles, however, Dr. Fagley says 
he was “grossly misrepresented, the fact 
being that the Congregational churches have 
been gaining rapidly.” 

“The American people,” he states, “have 
during the last few months been the victims 
of a great hoax. National magazines, daily 
papers, and leaders in all lines of thought 
have taken up the hoax and aided in pass- 
ing it on from one to another. The most 
surprising thing about the whole campaign 
of false statements is that the facts to prove 
their untruth are right at hand in every 
pastor’s library, every town and city library, 
and in state and government files.” 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 

“How utterly false,” he continues, ‘“‘are the 
assertions that the Protestant Churches are 
losing in membership is shown by the figures 
of the United States Government census of 
religious bodies in 1906 and in 1916, and by 
the figures for 1926 in the latest Handbook 
of the Churches. The twenty-five principal 
denominations in the United States had a 
growth in total membership from 18,762,948 
in 1906 to 23,638,597 in 1916, and to 27,466,470 
in 1926. 

“There was never a time in the history 
of our country when not only so many people 
belonged to the Protestant Churches, but also 
when so large a percentage of the population 
were members. In the face of the figures 
how ludicrous is the serious comment that 
has been bewailing ‘the break-up of Protes- 
tantism,’ and the question, soberly asked, 
‘How long can the Protestant Churches stand 
such losses? and the reply, with doleful 
gloom, ‘Not long?’ 

“The net membership gain from 1906 to 
1916 in the twenty-five principal Protestant 
denominations was 4,875,654; the net gain 
from 1916 to 1926 was 3,827,873—making for 
the last twenty years a net gain of 8,703,527. 
This is a net gain. Not only have the losses 
by death and other causes been made up, 
losses which are but natural and easily ex- 
plained, but in addition to making up all 
these losses the twenty-five denominations 
have made a net gain of well toward nine 
million. This gain amounts to an increase in 
membership of 46.4 per cent in twenty years. 

“During these same twenty years, the in- 
crease in population of the country was 36.5 
per cent. The Churches, in other words, 


gained in membership much faster than the 
population. 


“Tt is true that when the so-called war 
decade (1916-1926) is taken alone the figures 
are not so encouraging. For these ten years, 
the gain in church membership was 16.2 per 
cent, while the gain in population was 16.3 
per cent. This condition may perhaps be 
explained by the diversion of the Church’s 
energies during the war years. During the 
last half of the decade, however, a recovery 
has been taking place.” 


THE CHURCHES ARE STRONGER 


“Let no one think for a minute,’ Dr. Fagley 
adds, “that the Church is losing ground. It 
is stronger, more vital, more influential, more 
sure of its message and its mission, and more 
determined to make the way of life known 
to all men than ever before in our history. 
It is the rising sun that lights our path, not 
the saddening gloom of the twilight. Let 
prophets of darkness and lovers of the night 
imagine vain things, but let the children of 
the light take new courage as they look on 
a splendid record of the past and the glori- 
ous promise of the future. 

“In the Congregational churches there has 
been a growth from 700,480 in 1906 to 791,274 
in 1916, and to 907,588 in 1926! This is a 
most satisfactory growth. It has been grad- 
ual year by year. In no year save one, 1918, 
have the churches failed to show a net gain, 
and the net loss that year was only 293 for 
the entire country. 

“There are many other evidences of the 


growing strength of the churches—larg 
benevolences, new and better church bui 
ings, better salaries, increasing influence 
and increased educational programs a 
equipment. These all show a most encouré 
ing development in the life of the churche; 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


“Having said this,” he says, “let us lo 
at the other side of the picture. For the 
is another side. It consists in the caus 
of loss that are with us all the time. YV 
lose more members than we should. ‘Th 
is not a condition that affects Congregation 
churches any more than the other bodies; | 
fact, I doubt that our losses in membersh 
are as heavy as in some other, denomin 
tions. There are a number of reasons f 
this; for example, the degree of care shoy 
in receiving members, the traditional vah 
we have always put on membership in f] 
church, and the growing care of absent met 
bers on the part of pastors and churches. 

“The figures show that we lose betwee 
50,000 to 60,000 members each year. Or 
gains run from 60,000 to 75,000 each yea 
so that there is a net gain of about 10,0( 
per year, or to be exact, 207,103 net gain 3 
the twenty years from 1906 to 1926. 

“Our losses are due to death, 20 per cen! 
letters given, about 30 per cent; and tor 
moyal from the rolls, 50 per cent. 

“Tt is this last item we should study mo; 
carefully. Of course, it ought to be sai 


MEMBERSHIP OF THH PRINCIPAL PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS IN THD UNITED STATHS 


(Compiled by Rev. Herbert D. Rugg from the United States government census of religious bodies 
in 1906 and 1916 and from the “Handbook of the Churches,” published in 1927 for the Federal Oounci 


of the Churches of Christ in America. 


The census bureau, from its census of religious bodies in 1926 


has so far announced only the preliminary figures of the Christian Reformed Church. The denomina 
tions included below are those with 100,000 members or more in 1926.) 
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1906 1916 1926 
62,211 79,355 112,258 
2,261,607 2,938,579 3,044,528 
1,052,105 1,232,185 1,464,167 
2,009,471 2,708,870 3,611,605 
76,547 105,102 120,108 
110,117 118,737 116,46§ 
159,658 317,937 317,937 
700,480 791,274 907,585 
982,701 1,226,028 1,441,462 
202,992 

104,898 120,756 

69,882 89,774 
"293,137 339,853 305,620 
2,069,200 2,439,054 2,546,127 
494,777 548,355 698,028 
184,542 257,169 490,000 
172,996 245,749 342,001 
2,986,154 3,717,785 4,516,806 
1,638,480 2,114,479 2,534,112 
178,544 186,908 189,583 
1,179,566 1,611,251 1,828,916 
266,345 357,769 457,098 
130,342 160,726 168,638 
886,942 1,092,821 1,164,911 
124,938 144,929 145,372 
292,654 344,374 348,002 
274,649 348,828 392,155 
18,762,948 23,638,597 27,466,470 


Comparison of Growth in Membership of the Denominations and Growth of Population 


Church Membership 


O26 asc aesecherk Aen 27,466,470 
1906 oko tre eet 18,762,943 
Err O Witt smencmets ie nsde sues 8,703,527 
Growth per cent..... 46.4 


Population 


117,136,006 
85,837,378 


31,298,628 
36.5 
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; those removed from the rolls cover many 
ses—e. g., (a) those who go into churches 
f do not receive letters from the Congre- 
onal churches, as the Episcopal churches ; 
those who have gone into distant places 
there died with no report made to the 
1e church; and (c) those who have united 
h other churches without asking for a 
er. It should be said in passing that the 
igregational churches receive from six to 
nty thousand more letters than they give. 
1926, the churches dismissed 17,895 by 
er, but they received 30,633 by letter, a 
erence of 12,738. Now it is known that 
some churches new mémbers are received 
letter’ when the actual ‘letter’ is not in 
ual possession. Where this is done and 
home church not notified, that name will 
rime be removed from the roll by revision. 
*h a method is not to be commended, but 
xists, and explains in part the large figure 
ler the ‘By Revision’ column. 
‘But when all these things are said the 
t still remains that there is need of care- 
study of this item of loss, and methods 
‘eloped whereby many of those in the 
cess of being lost ‘by revision of roll’ may 
saved to the churches. 
‘The natural place to begin this study is 
h the column marked ‘Absent.’ There are 
3,600 Congregational churches about 100,000 
sent members. This is a larger number 
a there ought to be. There are many 
sons why a name is put on the absent 
‘and many of these reasons are good and 
id. An ‘Absent’ list is a needed feature 
the church record, but it is a cause of 
rm when this list grows to the present 
e. 
‘The churches have been seeking during 
> past few years to cure this condition. 
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For help in diagnosis and treatment the Com- 
mission on Evangelism this fall has just 
issued a booklet, ‘The Absent Member and 
Revision of the Church Roll,’ in which a 
number of experienced pastors relate their 
views and methods. 

“Tt is hoped that as we think together on 
the situation in our churches we may discover 
ways of making church membership mean 
more to the people, that fewer will drift 
away, that we may exercise more care in 
taking in new members, and that those at 
a distance may be kept in touch with the 
home church until they find a new church 
home in the community where they now live.” 


New Tendencies Between White 
and Black 


Sometimes I have a vacation call from the 
hills of New HWngland—a call which I cannot 
resist. Another time, it is from the mighty 
West. This year I yielded to the lure of the 
South. I swung around a circle of two thou- 
sand miles, touching ten cities in the Middle 
West, the South, and the Southeast. Among 
these were Philadelphia, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Macon, Atlanta, 
Greensboro, Winston-Salem, and Washington. 
I want to tell of some new tendencies I found 
between white and black. 


Goop FEELING BETWEEN RACES 


The first was a growing good feeling between 
the races. It was only here and there, as in a 
situation in Dayton where there was a contest 
between the races over residential location, that 
this was not true. The waves of racial antag- 
onism are spasmodic, but I found the onward 
sweep of interracial good will gaining every- 
where. From the white side I found this re- 


“Mother Edwards” Dies in Africa 


NHE death of Mrs. Mary K. Edwards, on 
September 24, in Inanda, Natal, South 
rica, at the age of ninety-eight, removes 
famous missionary of the American Board. 
e was an outstanding pioneer in educa- 
nal work for women in Africa. 
Mrs. Edwards was born in West Milton, 
io, and taught school before her marriage. 
the age of thirty-eight she was left a 
dow, and, hearing that there was a call for 
ssionary teachers for Africa, she volunteered 
- this service and was sent out as the first 
ssionary of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
ling in 1869. Her voyage to Port Elizabeth 
juired seventy-nine days, in a 375-ton sailing 
ssel, for in those days there 
re no powerful and palatial 
san liners to carry one to 
rica. She won the confidence 
th of the heathen Zulus and of 


» English magistrates and 
vernors. 

During this same year she 
inded Inanda Seminary, the 


lest boarding school for Zulu 
Is in South Africa. 

Her active period of service 
vered more than fifty years, 
d in that time she returned 
ly once for a furlough to this 
intry. Since 1876 she has re- 
ined in Africa. Mrs. Edwards 
8 put on the retired list of 
2 Board in 1920, but she con- ) 
ued to live at the school and 
nn in her old age to exert a 


remarkable influence on the entire community. 

She was known far and near as “Mother 
Hdwards.” Not until after she was seventy 
did she relinquish the supervision of the huge 
school farm. At the age of eighty she took a 
correspondence course in nursing, in order that 
she might pass on the instruction to the Zulu 
girls; and when later she became blind she 
Her mental life 


learned to use the typewriter. 
was keen to the end. 

From the beginning, Mrs. Edwards has been 
supported by the churches in the New Haven 
Branch of the old Woman’s Board, and they 
have been proud of their long connection with 
this pioneer worker on the African field. 


Mrs. EpwaArps IN HER NINETIES 
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flected in the press. Before my address, for 
instance, in the City Auditorium in Macon, 
Ga., the young white reporter told me that he 
did not believe in the policy of getting all one 
could out of the Negro and giving back as little 
as possible. His report of my address the next 
day in the Macon TVelegraph was faithful, ac- 
curate, and generous. From the colored side 
I observed less bitterness of feeling toward 
the white, and as a result more colored people 
deciding to make the South their permanent 
dwelling place. Doubtless this growing good 
feeling is due to the good work being done by 
the thousand interracial committees that are 
functioning throughout the South. 


BETTER TREATMENT OF THE BLACKS 


Another tendency I found was that of in- 
creased liberality on the part of the whites in 
their treatment of the blacks. In proof of this 
I cite two instances. In Talbott County in 
South Georgia, supposed to be the stronghold 
of race prejudice, the white people gave the 
colored people a picnic and barbecue, dispens- 
ing fried chicken, melons, Brunswick stew, and 
other Southern delicacies, assuring the colored 
people that they were their best friends and 
persuading them to stay in their midst. They 
expressed a wish that the exasperating segre- 
gations would be done away with, and assured 
them that as far as they were concerned in 
that county they would be. In the same state 
the University of Georgia opened up a summer 
course for colored students in charge of regular 
university professors. Our own A.’M. A. Knox 
Institute furnished the facilities for the school. 
(Our own Dr. C. S. Haynes, pastor of our 
church there, made the highest mark in Chris- 
tian ethics of any student of either race, re- 
ceiving, as did other colored students, credits 
from the University of Georgia.) What will 
the next step be? 


THe PROGRESS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE 


I was also struck with another tendency, and 
that was the progress of the colored people in 
home-buying, higher education, and co-opera- 
tive business enterprise. The purchase of 
homes by the colored people throughont the 
country is simply phenomenal. The wonder is 
how they get the money to do it with. T[ have 
found no one who can explain it fully. The 
nearest I have got to it is that it is largely 
due to the thrift of the housewife, who not only 
knows how to economize but is a breadwinner, 
too. The passion for higher education has 
burst into new flame. Witness the large num- 
ber of colored students seeking degrees at Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Fisk, and other 
summer schools. As to business enterprises 
among the colored people, they are growing by 
leaps and bounds. Banks, stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, shops, transportation companies, etc., 
are living witnesses of new business enter- 
prises. A former slave who recently died in 
Atlanta left his son at the head of a million- 
dollar concern, and he is an upright, steady 
young fellow trained at Harvard. 


OBSERVANCE OF LAW AND ORDER 


Another tendency I was glad to observe was 
an increasing observance of law and order. On 
this entire journey I did not see a drunkard, 
come in contact with a Ku Klux or hear of a 
lyncher. We must change our tactics and stress 
the point of how many people are keeping the 
prohibition law. The Ku Klux is shriveling 
under pitiless publicity. The lyncher has about 
got to the end of his rope. The drunkard, the 
I\luxer, and the lyncher are rapidly becoming 
extinet species. What place did they ever have 
in the American democracy? 

Providence has set a colored church in the 
heart of every great city in America. What 
does this mean? TI shall try to tell. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. Henry Hueu Procror. 
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Dramatic Scenes in American Churches 
IV. Dr. Bellows Wins New York City to the Union Cause 


UNDAY, April 14, 1861, thé Church of All 
S Souls, the first Congregational chureh in 
the city of New York, is crowded to the 
doors. Always the assemblies for worship in 
this church are exceptional in character; 
many men and women of education and in- 
fluence have long been connected with this 
parish—leaders in the religious, charitable, 
political, and commercial life of the city. 
The congregation on this Sunday is not only 
unusually large, but the quality level has 
been lifted unusually high, even for a church 
already famous for its public spirit and high 
tone. 

As the pastor, Dr. Henry Whitney Bellows, 
proceeds with his sermon, a profound silence 
falls upon his hearers—a silence not merely 
of interest, but also of apprehension. As he 
mounted the pulpit stairs, that day, the 
minister had thought that this might prove 
to be the last sermon he would ever deliver 
before that united congregation. AS he pro- 
ceeded with his discourse, his fears were 
deepened by the “ominous stillness,’ which 
in after-years he said was “neither encourag- 
ing nor decisive of the sympathy of the 
congregation.” 

His Lone MINISTRY 


Hundreds in that assembly had attended 
for years upon his ministry. More than 
twenty years before, in their old Chambers 
Street church, as a young man, he had been 
ordained; together they had moved from 
place to place about the city—worshiping in 
Apollo Hall, dedicating with enthusiasm a 
new church on Broadway, then wandering 
forth again to Niblo’s Theater, a Broadway 
basement, a deserted church in Bleecker 
Street, the Washington Square chapel of 
New York University—and finally on Christ- 
mas Day, 1854, they had taken possession 
of the building in which now they are 
assembled. 

Today they have come to the culminating 
point in a period of ever-increasing anxiety. 
The slavery question will not down. “The 
abolition fever had never greatly agitated 
the congregation, chiefly because moderate 
and constitutional views had always been 
maintained in the pulpit and the right of 
open discussion upheld without being 
abused.” In 1850 the pastor had lectured 
upon American slavery, although a commit- 
tee of his trustees had waited upon him that 
afternoon and advised him ‘on grounds of 
policy and peace” to suppress the discourse 
he had announced for the evening. 

As the time of the war drew near tension 
deepened. A member of the board of trus- 
tees strode in angry indignation out of the 
church because of the preacher’s freedom 
of speech. A “high legal officer of the city” 
seceded from the parish for a similar cause. 
Dr. Bellows was warned again and again of 
the danger of splitting the congregation by 
his frequent appeals to patriotism and anti- 
slavery sentiments. No one was sure, or 
could be sure, of the soundness of the Union 
sentiment in New York. Many feared that 
the ties of commerce would decide the popu- 


lar sympathy. 3y 1860 Dr. Bellows found 


By F. Lauriston Bullard 


every Sunday a day to dread as possibly 
a time of disruption. By 1861 he was 
denounced as a disturber of the public peace, 
old friends turned away from his hand, and 
anonymous letters threatened his chureh and 
his house with violence and fire. 


THE DAY OF CRISIS 


And now he has reached the day of crisis. 
Almost all night he has paced back and forth 
in his study “in the agitation caused by con- 


Dr. HENRY W. BELLOWS 
This picture was taken in 1880, 
years before Dr. Bellows’ death, 
he was siaty-five years of age 


two 
when 


sidering the probable effect of a discourse he 
has carefully prepared on the duty of sup- 
porting the government with all their power, 
should certain contingencies then pending 
turn, as it was feared they would, into open 
rebellion on the part of the South.” It 
seemed to this earnest man that neither his 
own people nor the public at large would 
tolerate the views which he found himself 
compelled to express, the appeal for unquali- 
fied loyalty which he considered at the mo- 
ment “the highest of religious as well as of 
political obligations.” 

So by prayer and meditation he nerved 
himself for his ordeal. Whatever the con- 
sequences, he will speak fully, plainly, vigor- 
ously. And now the sermon is half over. 
Not a head has turned, not an eye has 
wavered, the faces in the pews are set and 
Hveryone feels that this must be a 

hour. And then a new emotion 
somehow enters the hearts of the congre- 
gation, a new thrill seems to flash with elec- 
tric swiftness from heart to heart until all 
the auditorium faces begin to glow, 
eyes begin to gleam, hands are clenched, 
gaze meets gaze across the church, there 
are ripples of movement now in this group 
and now in that, and then once more falls 
silence profound, but a silence of a new tex- 
ture, a stillness of sympathy and power that 
uplifts the speaker with the sense that he 
has won his battle. 

No one knew how the tidings had come. 


stern. 
decisive 


over 


Sumter had been fired upon two days before 
The echo of the shot had just reached Ney 
York. Says Dr. Bellows: “Suddenly th 
hook and line of my discourse, which has 
hitherto hung loose and free, were nibblec 
at as by an eager school, and then seized an 
pulled as by some voracious fish, until | 
could feel the whole weight of the heart: 
and minds for which I had been fishing witl 
apostolic hopes fastened to the rod. ‘The 
congregation, surprised at the heat of th 
patriotism suddenly evoked by the appalling 
news that the national flag had been fired at 
by one of our own states, accepted the dis 
course as the voice of inspiration, and echoeé 
back with courage and confidenée the senti 
ments I had almost feared to express, yet 
had not dared to stifle.” 


TH EFFECT OF THE SERMON 

Steadily the enthusiasm rose. As the elo 
quent preacher finished his closing appeal. 
with one accord the people stood in their 
places and called upon the choir for the 
national anthem. With intense fervor it 
Was sung; many who for years had not tried 
to sing joined in the passionate, throbbing 
stanzas, and in the singing a congregation 
that knew now that it was to stay un- 
divided consecrated itself to the hard duties 
of the hour. 

That was the first clear token of the 
loyalty of New York to the Union cause, a 
token multiplied a thousandfold the next 
day, and that found its most thrilling ex- 
pression in the tumult of patriotism which 
greeted the city’s most famous regiment 
when it marched down Broadway a few days 
later to start upon its journey south. 


Dr. BELLOWS’ SERVICE TO THE NATION 

Soon the nation called Dr. Bellows, and 
his congregation cheerfully loaned him for 
the national service which gave him a place 
with Florence Nightingale, Henri Dunant, 
and Clara Barton among the great leaders in 
the modern movement for the alleviation of 
the horrors of war. He was the founder of 
the Sanitary Commission. He wrote the eall 
for the meeting at Cooper Union which con- 
tained the first public announcement of the 
principles of relief which later became fa- 
miliar to the people of the whole world. His 
study of the prevention as well as the cure 
of the diseases, both social and physical, 
which he found in New York decided him 
from the outset that the armies of the North 
should not be left to the expensive methods 
of cure, when a little of timely prevention 
would be far less expensive and far more 
effective. 

The tremendous enthusiasm of Dr. Bel- 
lows carried his message to the minds and 
hearts of those who could not see what he 
saw. It was he who at the opening of the 
war turned to useful avenues of service the 
powers and enthusiasm of those people 
who wanted ‘to do something,’ and only 
waited to be shown what and how. He gaye 
the men and women at home not only some- 
thing but the right thing to do, and he let 
them see with their own eyes that their 
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work was both systematic and cumulative. 

With his self-chosen associates he over- 
caine the difficulties in Washington, where 
he found every department of the govern- 
ment overwhelmed with work, feeling its 
Way in the dark, in exigencies absolutely 
new, and sensitive both to criticism and ad- 
vice. He was treated by one part of official- 
dom as an impractical theorist who must be 
given a hearing because of his personal 
character, and by another part as a clever 
and selfish schemer seeking some _ undis- 
closed end. At last, reluctant approval was 
given for a commission that should work 
only with the volunteers. On June 9 the 
commission was appointed; three days later 
they met and chose Dr. Bellows as their 
president. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY OTHERS 

What followed makes a splendid chapter 
in the history of the United States. The 
“Sanitary” grew to gigantic proportions 
with the ever-increasing dimensions of the 
war. To its support seven thousand soldiers’ 
aid societies contributed. Through its hands 
passed twenty millions of dollars in money 
and in stores, and it served on six hundred 
fields of battle and in numberless camps, 
soldiers’ homes, and hospitals. It collected 
and paid over twelve millions of dollars in 
soldiers’ claims, otherwise irrecoverable. 
Not until eighteen years after the war began 
was Dr. Bellows able to finish his work with 
the commission. 

Many moving incidents make its history 
fascinating. California saved the commis- 
sion at its greatest crisis by sending just in 
the nick of time a gift of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and fourteen days later the 
state sent another gift of an equal amount. 
That was the first splendid thing in the way 
of benevolence that was done for the sol- 
diers. And the man who did most to rally 
and inspire California was Thomas Starr 
King, minister of the San Francisco First 
Church. In 1864 Dr. Bellows himself can- 
vassed that state. 

Through the four years of war his church 
permitted national affairs almost entirely to 
engross him. Parochial duties were done 
by substitutes. His people gladly accepted 
his impromptu addresses when he managed, 
two Sundays in three through the entire 
period, by hard travel from camps and hos- 
pitals, to reach the city late Saturday night 
or early Sunday morning. And All Souls 
Church supported him while he gave this 
service unpaid to the nation. At the end 
he thanked his people and he thanked God 
for the opportunity “to try his hand in the 
conception and administration of a work so 
wide, so urgent, so comprehensive, So con- 
nected with all parts of the country, 
sanctified by its ends and objects, and so 
prospered by the sympathy of the united 
people of the country.” 

The work of the Red Cross today is not 
greater, when ratios are considered, than 
was the work of the Sanitary Commission 
then. Many names belong in the roster of 
noted workers whose labors have given the 
world the vast organization of our own time, 
but four names there are that lead them all, 
and religious devotion, as well as patriotisin, 
accounted for them. Florence Nightingale 
was “the angel of the Crimea.” The govern- 


so 
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ment sought her aid and rendered her every 
encouragement possible when she began her 
task—a contrast with the indifference which 
Dr. Bellows had to meet in Washington. 
The work the English nurse did for the 
maimed and sick soldiers at Scutari pro- 
foundly impressed the world. 

Of Henri Dunant most persons know little 
or nothing. This Swiss doctor, called “the 
Good Samaritan of Solferino,’ was thirty- 
one years of age when he went from Geneva 
to Italy and saw how, “quite according to 
rule, with humanity and all civilization,” 
three hundred men fought for fifteen hours 
in lines twelve miles long, under the eyes of 
three kings. With peasant women as vol- 
unteer helpers he ministered to the wounded 
and dying at Castiglione. The soldiers 
adored this unknown who seemed to have 
dropped from the skies. Three years later 
he issued his Souvenir of Solferino, showing 
the utter inadequacy of the sanitary ar- 


MEMORIAL TABLET 
1886, four years after his death, a 
bronze memorial was erected to the mem- 
ory of Henry Whitney Bellows, pastor of 


In 


All Souls Church, New York City. It was 

unveiled in the church by his two little 

sons. It is by St. Gaudens. The in- 

scription, by President Bliot of Harvard, 
reads: 

HENRY WHITNEY BELLOWS 
11, 1814. Died 
30, 1882. 

For 43 years Minister of this Church, to 
which he gave the name of All Souls. 


in Boston, June 
in New York, Jan. 


Born 


A preacher, strong, fervent, uplifting, a 
courageous thinker, a persuasive orator. 
A patriot, loving freedom, indignant at 
wrong, a lifelong philanthropist. Presi- 
dent of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, 1861-1878. 
An ardent, generous friend; joyous with 
the joyful, tender with the sorrowful. A 
devout Christian, trusting in God, and 
hoping all things of men. 
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rangements for armies, of the system which 
would not permit medicines and ambulances 
to be taken on the battlefield, of the theory 
that a nurse was a combatant and an am- 
bulance a weapon. Dunant called for the 
formation of volunteer aid societies, and, his 
task helped by the tidings from the war in 
America—his book having been many times 
translated, and kings and potentates having 
been duly interviewed—he succeeded in se- 
curing first a gathering of delegates from 
fourteen governments at Geneva, in 1863, and 
finally the famous Convention of 1864, when 
the first international treaty of mercy was 
read in the town hall of the historic Swiss 
capital. 

The first war in which the Red Cross flag 
was shown on a grand scale was that between 
France and Prussia in 1870. Every country 
in Europe sustained the societies and volun- 
teers from every nation ministered on the 
field. Among these volunteers was Clara 
Barton. Through the Civil War she had 
served the soldiers, and after Appomattox 
she gave years to seeking the “missing,” 
tracing thousands to honorable graves and 
marking thirteen thousand tombs at Ander- 
sonville. Broken down, she went abroad for 
her health, but her fame had traveled before, 
and Geneva summoned her to help. She 
studied the new service in action throughout 
the war of 1870, and came home to give 
several years to the task of inducing the 
United States to enter into treaty relations 
with the Red Cross world work of humanity, 
realizing her hope at last in 1882. 

Thus the four names are linked together. 
Florence Nightingale inspired Dunant and 
Dr. Bellows. Dr. Bellows knew little or 
nothing of Dunant. Dunant brought about 
the convention from which came the Red 
Cross, aided by the work of the Sanitary 
Commission. Clara Barton worked first with 
the commission in America and then with 
the Red Cross in France, and induced Amer- 
ica to become a Red Cross nation. To Dr. 
Bellows was given the privilege of inaugurat- 
ing and directing, before the Red Cross was 
born, such a service of mercy as the world 
had never seen. But throughout the United 
States, let it be noted, there were thousands 
of pastors who followed his lead, each doing 
in his own local field just such work as Dr. 
Bellows was doing in the nation as a whole. 
And besides the “Sanitary” the Christian 


Commission must not be overlooked—an 
agency which itself administered five mil- 


lions of dollars. Both were Christian in 
character, and the latter was directed only 
by the representatives of the churches. 


It is not the critic who counts, nor the man 
who points out how the strong man stumbles, 
or where the doer of deeds could have done 
better. The credit belongs to the man who is 
actually in the arena; whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat; who strives valiantly ; who 
errs and may fail again and again, because 
there is no effort without error or shortcoming, 
but who does actually strive to do the deeds; 
who does know the great enthusiasm, the great 
devotion, who spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who at the best knows in the end the 
triumph of high achievement and who at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails while daring 
greatly so that his place shall never be with 
those cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat—The Cross. 
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The Warfare in the Heart 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

At least one of your readers would like to 
enter a vigorous protest against the present 
onslaught on some of our hymns. Jf used for 
the purpose for which they were written, they 
will never promote war among the nations. 
Quite the contrary. That purpose was to give 
courage in a warfare in which we are much 
too apt to be pacifists—the war against the 
evils in our own souls. Is it not true that the 
surest—I think that I might say the only— 
way to secure permanent peace among the na- 
tions is to fight that war to a finish in every 
heart? It seems to me the greatest of mis- 
takes to eliminate all reference to it from our 
religious life. We need to sing and to prac- 
tice My soul be on thy guard. 

Redfield, S. D. PLIZABETH H. AVERY. 


Militant Hymns—As Dr. Calkins 
Sees Them 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have been much interested in the recent dis- 
cussion in your columns on the continued use 
of militant hymns. My own point of view dif- 
fers from that of most of the contributors to 
this discussion. I trust that my utter hatred 
of human warfare and of the continued use of 
force as a means of settling international dis- 
putes is well enough known to acquit me of 
any militaristic leanings, when I say that, to 
my thinking, to omit from our services the use 
of this type of hymn would mean a serious 
loss to modern Christianity. Christianity is 
in its essence a militant religion. It declares 
war against sin and crime, against injustice 
and social iniquity. It is a Cause, and it sum- 
mons beneath its banner all militant souls who 
are willing to risk personal loss in order to 
live, and if necessary to die, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The essence of the Christian life is 
consecration to that Cause, the devotion of 
one’s life to the attainment of the Christian 
ideal. 

This fundamental idea needs to be kept in 
the forefront of our Christian thinking and 
preaching. There is danger that it will be for- 
gotten. The New Testament preachers never 
forgot it, and the militant note, like a bugle 
call, sounds through their preaching from be- 
ginning to end. It is this note which catches 
the ear of every chivalrous soul today. “Re- 
ligion,” Professor Matthews has written, “is 
tending to degenerate into a decent formula 
wherewith to embellish the comfortable life.” 
By many people it is still regarded as a kind of 
opiate with which those blessed with property 
put their social consciences to sleep. We need, 
if we are to put Christianity where it belongs, 
a corrective to this idea. And our militant 
hymns supply this necessary note. 

Only, it seems to me, a curiously supersensi- 
tive mind can challenge such hymns as Onward, 
Christian Soldiers, and Stand up, Stand up for 
Jesus. For myself, I sing and shall continue to 
sing without amendment, ‘‘The Son of God goes 


forth to war.” He does. ‘A kingly crown to 
gain.” Read Reyelation 19: 11-16, and em- 
phasize “kingly.” “His blood-red banner 
streams before.” It does. Read Isaiah 63: 


1-6 and ask yourself whether the imagery of 
this sacrificial struggle against sin can pos- 
sibly arouse any bloodthirsty instincts in a 
normal human soul. J venture to say that not 
one who sings these hymns intelligently has 
ever felt anything except a fresh summons to 
the militant service of the Captain of our sal- 


What Our Readers Are Thinking 


vation. That summons can never be heard too 
often nor too clearly. JI have not seen the noble 
hymn of Isaac Watts’, Am I a soldier of the 
Cross? called into question. Yet it is militant 
from beginning to end. There is plenty of fight 
in it. But it is the good fight of faith, and 
the victory is one which every Christian should 
aspire to attain. 
Cambridge, Mass. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


Concerning Anarchy and Anarchists 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

You say you wonder why people with ideals 
call themselves anarchists. 

“Anarchy,” in ancient Greek, meant lack of 
directing leadership. ‘‘Anarchism,” today, is 
understood as parallel with “monarchy,” etc., 
meaning a desire for the abolition of what is 
popularly called “government,” in technical 
legal language “the State,’ of which a defini- 
tion is customarily printed on the first page of 
a textbook of international law. According 
to these definitions, a state is a body which 
exercises monopolistic power to control by 
force the lives of men within a certain area. 
It is logically appropriate that those who want 
no such thing should be called anarchists. 

‘Bhree principal ideals go under the name of 
anarchism. TJ irst, the ideal of those who hold 
substantially the same views as most people 
except that they hold that government has no 
right superior to, or different from, those of 
an individual. They hold the defense of per- 
son and property by police, jails, ete, to be 
legitimate, provided that no violence is used 
against anybody who has not provoked it by his 
own unjustified violence (probably including 
certain gross frauds). These were the first to 
use the name “anarchist.” Second, the ideal 
of those who wish us to live as bees in a hive 
or ants in a hill do, and who, ‘‘having no guide 


overseer, nor ruler,” as the Bible says (for I. 


hope none of your readers imagines that a 
queen bee exercises any authority), follow each 
his own impulse, each having an impulse to be 
useful, each taking the initiative in what he 
sees needing an initiative, each following an- 
other’s initiative if he thinks the occasion ap- 
propriate, and each living out of the common 
store. Their abolition of private property would 
rid them of all crimes that spring directly or 
indirectly from private property—that is, of 
the majority of crimes. Other crimes, of re- 
venge, for instance, their best writers classify 
as cases of mental disease which will be best 
treated patiently and mildly; some of them 
have been known to recognize the possibility 
that a dangerous person might be suppressed 
by private vendetta or by a businesslike lynch- 
ing, and at any rate they seem not to propose 
anything but public opinion as a preventative 
of such suppressions. -When they started a 
colony of their own in the wilds of southern 
Brazil, which lasted until the army of one of 
the Brazilian revolutions marched over it, it 
was reported afterward that the authority of 
publie opinion had been exercised by words and 
looks in a way that was felt as very oppres- 
sive; the scientist and writer of the colony, 
Dr. Rossi, said that after this experience he 
was as much an anarchist as ever but not quite 
so much a communist; he wanted to compro- 
mise on a modified communism. ‘These are by 
far the greatest number of those who are known 
as anarchists; they are the ones from whom 
acts of violence have come (though not all 
that they have been accused of) ; and they in- 
clude the famous men of letters and of science 


who have professed themselves anarchists. The 
third class are the thoroughgoing non-resistarts, 
those who hold to Tolstoi’s principles. - 

Now, suppose a man who holds one of these 
three ideals starts to set forth his faith; those 
to whom he speaks (if they pay him the com- 
pliment of trying to argue with him at all) 
will say, “But such ideas would destroy all our 
governmental institutions, and thus lead to an- 
archy.” There is something to be said for an- 
ticipating that argument by calling yourself an 
anarchist at the start, so that people may not 
think you are talking recklessly because you 
do not see how sweeping the results would be. 


As to violence, it must be noted that there 
are always some people who, without definite 
ideal, call themselves by whatever name ifbest 
known at the moment as expressing hostility 
to the existing basis of society. In the fourth 
century such men called themselves Christians ; 
in the sixteenth, Anabaptists; at the end of the 
eighteenth, republicans; at the end of the nine- 
teenth, anarchists; today, outside of Russia, 
bolsheviks. (It is different in Russia, where 
being a bolshevik is serious business and is 
conformity to the established order.) It is not 
presumed that a man of this type has any more 
comprehension of the ideals of anarchism or 
bolshevism than of Christianity or Anabaptism. 
Czolgosz seems to have been such a man. Now 
that this class have found a different name, the 
violence associated with the anarchist move- 
ment naturally diminishes. 

Not that it is likely utterly to cease. Rulers 
and ministers of state have been the natural 
targets of assassination, from Judges 3: 21 
down through Greek and Roman and medieval 
history, to the assassination of Kurt. Wisner, 
communist prime minister, by a conservative 
aristocrat in our own time. As long as goy- 
ernments claim the right to control by brute 
force whatever part of human life they may 
think best, and there exist parties who hold 
that the individual’s rights are in no respect 
less than the government’s; as long as estab- 
lished powers profess that they will never give 
up their domination for anything but compul- 
sive force, and there exists 
teaches that it is hopeless to try to put in the 
field against them a collected force capable of 
meeting theirs, that there is more hope of wear- 
ing them down by sniping, and that anyone 
who feels impelled to flight in this way should 
do what he thinks best without asking for ad- 
vice or help or taking any comrade into his 
confidence—so long there will be acts of vio- 
lence from such parties. If they feel that the 
government will give them justice peaceably in 
some respects but not in others, the amount of 
violence will vary with the extent of the field 
in which they think they cannot hope for peace- 
able justice; an illustration is most recent. 

Perhaps the best discouragement to the pol- 
icy of assassination may be found in the ex- 
perimental demonstration of the efficiency of 
propaganda in breaking down the _ govern- 
ment’s armies in Russia lately and in China 
at present. Assassination has not accomplished 
much, and if this other policy gets results it 
may become more popular than assassination. 
For instance, assassination seems to be a not- 
able failure against Mussolini; if a propaganda 
in his army could bring him down, the effect of 
such a demonstration that assassination is not 
the most successful weapon of the oppressed 
might be very useful. 

STEVEN T, BYINGTON. 

Ballard Vale, Mass. 
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Bruce Barton’s Best Book 

What Can a Man Believe?, by Bruce Barton 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). In our judgment this 
is the best book that Bruce Barton has writ- 
ten. The Man Nobody Knows, despite its clev- 
erly journalistic style, and its unconventional 
points of view which undoubtedly helped many 
people, was too much a travesty of the Christ 
of the New Testament to be very satisfactory. 
The Book Nobody Knows, though much less 
clever, was better and more accurate, but it 
was not the book of a man thoroughly competent 
in that field. But here in the realm of practi- 
eal sagacity in a world of faith Mr. Barton is 
in the field that is distinctly his own, and his 
book bears the evidences of the fact. It is, 
it is true, a strange blending of worldly wis- 
dom interpreted in terms of faith and of faith 
interpreted in terms of worldly wisdom, but 
on the whole its effect is wholesome and its 
attitude constructive. It is our judgment that 
one who has written rather contemptuously 
of the idea of “the Lamb of God whe taketh 
away the sins of the world,’ and who prefers 
to present Jesus in terms of the big executive, 
cannot otherwise than fail to interpret the 
highest aspects of faith, saintliness, and proph- 
ecy, but there is a great deal of very futile and 
ineffective profession of prophecy and saintli- 
ness abroad today which would do better for 
a touch and more than a touch, of that sheer 
sagacity and somewhat spiritualized worldly 
wisdom of which Mr. Barton, in his personality 
and success, is a most striking exemplification. 
Whatever shortcomings Mr. Barton may have 
as a prophet of religion, he is on the side of 
the angels, and it is a satisfaction to record 
the fact. 

What Can a Man Believe? has been written 
by Mr. Barton in reply to a letter from a 
“fairly prosperous” man, which forms an in- 
teresting preface to the book. In the course of 
this letter this man wrote: 

“JT should like to see a book written which 
would answer the following questions: 

“1. Would the world be better or worse off 
if it should abolish religion? 
2. Has the Church done more harm than 
good? 
. Of the various religions now extant 
which is the best? 
. What few simple things, if any, can 

a business man believe? i 
. If there is to be a ‘faith of the future’ 

what kind of a faith will it be?” 

The “fairly prosperous’ man winds up his 
letter: “But no pretense, remember. No side- 
stepping in order to keep from offending this 
sect or that. I can forgive you if you make 
an honest effort and fail, but if you trot out 
any of the shopworn stuff you lose one gentle 
reader forever.” 

This letter which occasioned Mr. Barton’s 
book has been to us as interesting as what fol- 
lows. We cannot suppress a feeling that the 
writer of the letter is rather a pretender him- 
self, and by no means as sincere, open-minded, 
and courageous as he makes himself out to be. 
We have an impression that Jesus might have 
dealt with him in rather harsher fashion, pos- 
sibly suggesting that he should leave all and 
follow Him; and we have a suspicion that he 
would have followed in the footsteps of another 
“fairly prosperous” man. ‘Truth, after all, 
comes to men only as they are willing to pay the 
price for it. It is associated not so much with 
plausible words and easy explanations as with 
sacrificial struggle with groaning and travail. 


. We hope that the “fairly prosperous’ man has 
found some help in Mr. Barton’s reply to his 
challenge. 

Ultimately, perhaps the criticism of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s book is that it will help to solve the 
problems of life mainly for the “fairly pros- 
perous.” The people who are passing through 
experiences of toil and sorrow and suffering, 
who experience the inner side of life’s crucial 
disappointment and failure are not likely to 
find a very satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lems of doubt and faith in its pages, but are 
advised rather to seek prophets who have seen 
of the travail of their souls and are satisfied. 
Mr. Barton’s book is very good and helpful as 
far as it goes, but it does not go quite far 
enough or deep enough. 


Sermonic 


British Preachers: The Men and Their Mes- 
sage, Third Series, 1927, edited by Sir James 
Marchant (Revell. $1.75). These twenty-three 
sermons presenting a cross section of the British 
pulpit, as in the two former annual volumes, 
differ materially from the former two in the 
personnel of the preachers. ‘British’ is broad 
enough to include Dr. C. W. Gordon (‘Ralph 
Connor”) of Winnipeg, and this is the second 
collection of sermons, examined in recent 
weeks, in which a sermon by a Jewish rabbi 
has been included. The Congregational preach- 
ers in the group are Thomas Yates, now asso- 
ciate minister with J. D. Jones at Bourne- 
mouth, and Dr. Robert F. Horton. 

The Shadow. of the Rock, and other Ser- 
mons, by Orrin Philip Gifford (Revell. $1.25). 
Dr. Gifford is pastor emeritus of the Brookline 
(Mass.) Baptist Church. The eleven sermons 
here brought together are thoughtful presenta- 
tions marked by individuality of judgment and 
expressed to a large extent in concrete, illus- 
trative form. 

Rough-Hewed, and other Sermons, by Ray- 
mond Lalor Forman (Abingdon Press. $1.50). 
Wighteen sermons preached by Dr. Forman 
from the pulpit of St. Paul’s M. HE. Church, 
New York City. They combine spiritual fire 
with an oratorical quality not as common today 
as a generation ago. 


Men Who Made and Marred History, by 
Elmer E. Helms (Revell. $1.25). These 
“studies in great Bible characters,” by the 


pastor of First M. HW. Church, Los Angeles, 
and dedicated to ‘‘the 4,000 members of that 
church,” are evidently chapters originally de- 
livered as sermons. They are popular, illus- 
trative, and cast in rather conventional thought 
and form. 

Princes of the Christian Pulpit and Pastor- 
ate, by Harry Clay Howard (Cokesbury Press. 
$2.50). These fifteen biographical studies of 
St. Francis, Savonarola, Tyndale, Knox, John 
Wesley, Bushnell, Robertson, Spurgeon, ete., 
are by the professor of homiletics and pastoral 
theology in Hmory University. Their value is 
in the definitely homiletical purpose with which 
the various “princes” are examined and the 
secrets of their power revealed. 

To Know Him, by M. 8. Rice (Abingdon 


Press. $1.00). Five addresses by the well- 
known Detroit preacher, delivered on _ the 
Matthew Simpson Foundation at De Pauw 


University, 1927. Christ is presented as Man, 
Teacher, Friend, and Savior. 

Jesus as a Philosopher, by Herman Harrell 
Horne (Abingdon Press. $1.00).  Hleven 
radio talks by the professor of the philosophy 
of education in New York University. An in- 
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teresting statement is that in the old building 
of New York University, in 1839, the first pho- 
tograph of the human face was taken by John 
W. Draper, and in 1837 the first telegraphic 
message was sent by Morse, while in the new 
building on the same site the first university 
lecture, as far as is known, was broadcast on 
Feb. 18, 1924. It is the seventh in the present 
volume. 

The Southern Methodist Pulpit, edited by 
J. M. Rowland (Cokesbury Press. $1.50). 
Sixteen Methodist preachers of the South are 
represented in this volume, and they in turn 
represent fifteen conferences. It ought to be a 
fair criterion of Methodist preaching in the 
South. 

Soul Trapping, and other Sermons, by John 
Snape (Judson Press. $1.25). The preacher 
is now pastor-of the Euclid Ave. Baptist 
Church in Cleveland, O. The present volume 
offers nine of his sermons. They vary in theme 
from the title sermon, and one on The Com- 
passion of Jesus to one on The Christian Atti- 
tude Toward War, and another on A Minister’s 
Changing Ideals. 

Pharaoh’s Question, and other Addresses, by 
Leon C. Prince (Abingdon Press. $1.00). The 
professor of history in Dickinson College be- 
gins these eight addresses with Pharaoh’s ques- 
tion to Jacob, How old art thou?, and uses it 
for a discussion of the real measure of life. 

The Interpreter’s House, by Charles Nelson 
Page (Abingdon Press. $1.00). Thoughtful 
chapters in the interpretation of life. We 
wonder how many readers are acquainted with 
Dr. Frank Crane’s fine verses in tribute to 
Jane Addams of Hull House, quoted by the 
author on pages 117-118. 


Fiction 

The Cat’s Hye, by R. Austin Freeman 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). The author of this in- 
triguing mystery story acted for a time as 
Deputy Medical Officer of Halloway Prison, 
England, and the astute solver of the mystery 
in this tale is Dr. Thorndike, a detective-phy- 
sician. It is a good story with plenty of ac- 
tion, despite the pages devoted to description 
of the tests for arsenic poison and to other 
technical explanations usually slurred over in 
such books. 

The Malletts, by HE. H. Young (Harcourt 
Brace). Four women comprise the Mallett 
household. The two older, middle-aged spin- 
sters, with their exaggerations and foibles, 
their half-sister, Rose, much younger, beautiful 
and restrained, and Henrietta, the niece, ardent 
and impulsive, are all excellently presented. 
The girlish infatuation of Henrietta and the 
love of Rose for their neighbor, Francis Sales, 
is the basis of the plot of a story in which the 
author very deftly bares the emotions and pet- 
tiness as well as the finer qualities of the 
women. 

The Inn of the Hawk and Raven, by George 
3arr McCutcheon (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). More 
than twenty-five years ago Mr. McCutcheon in- 
troduced many thousands of readers to the 
little kingdom of Graustark, that imaginary 
land of romance and adventure. In this new 
book there is another opportunity to revisit 
that glamorous country. Not the princess this 
time, but the daughter of the chief of an out- 
law band, is the heroine, but the romance and 
adventure are as captivating as of old. It. re- 
mains to be seen whether the younger. genera- 
tion today has the taste for this once popular 
style of novel. 
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The Joy of Trouble 


The experience of trouble can become one of 


life’s joys. The inventor does not lament his 
years of hardship when he sees before his eyes 
the wonderful result of his labors. The crea- 
tive writer talks not of regret when he holds 
in his hand the book which is the lovely fruit 
of his tortures of mind and spirit. Nor does 
the soul regard trouble with anything less than 
the joy of gratitude when it finds that because 
of trouble it has been led to an inner confidence 
and peace that grip it with a mighty grip, and 
to a power in life such as it had not had before. 

Again and again it is recorded of the men 
and women who have given to the world its 
greatest spiritual treasures that their life, 
their experience of religion as an interior power 
and not merely an exterior belief, was the 
blossom of joy that came out of trouble. 

Look through Paul’s Epistles with that in 
mind, and notice the growth from the still 
remaining (in part) inner hubbub of the earlier 
letters to the abiding peace and welling joy 
of the later period, when he could write words 
that sing with ecstasy like those in the Epistle 
to the Philippians. In all ages of the Church’s 
history there have been men and women (how 
many no one can tell) who knew God as Paul 
did—not as a report, an idea, a belief taught 
by theologians, but as their souls’ Companion, 
Life, Light, Strength. If not in the very 
words of St. Augustine, their souls have cried 
out in his same spirit, ‘Give thyself unto me, 
O my God,” and, “This will I drink, thus will I 
live!” Not St. Hildegarde alone, seven hun- 
dred years ago in Germany, could say that 
from childhood until old age her soul had al- 
ways lived in Light, but many others before and 
since have known God as Light, and have lived 
for years in that Light. 

They found strength to live wholesome lives 
in the world because they lived in abiding con- 
sciousness of the divine presence. St. Cather- 
ine of Genoa said once in prayer: “Thou dost 
command me to love my neighbor, and yet I 
cannot love anything but thee, nor can I admit 
anything else to be mingled with thee. How, 
then, can I act?’ And an inward voice made 
answer: “He who loves me, loves all that I 
love.”’ Could answer be better? And Madame 
Acarie, who lived on crutches and suffered 
much from ill health while attending faithfully 
to exigent household demands, her children’s 
games, and even the small details of the needs 
of the people round about her, yet made herself 
so spiritually alive that she was “ ‘the conscience 
of Paris—a magnet toward whom for more 
than thirty years all who desired the life of the 
spirit inevitably found their way.’ And it was 
not otherwise with Lucie-Christine, that woman 
of our own day who left the valuable diary— 
a mother of five, she wrote and staged her chil- 
dren’s plays, made their friends glad to come 
to her house, and was a friend whom many 
found it good to know. These illustrations and 
others are in Evelyn Underhill’s fine book. 

Something like that which took place in 
medieval Italy, in seventeenth-century France, 
in England more than once, seems to be taking 
place in America today. As other periods of 
spiritual aridity and desolation, when the pomp 
and tradition of religion were more in evidence 
than its transforming and exalting power, have 
given birth to souls innumerable who were de- 
termined to know by personal experience some- 
thing of the intimacies with God that are pos- 
sible to the soul of man, so today men and 
women are crying out to God to take hold upon 
them and within them mightily, so that they 


may know him. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE DUTY OF ENCOURAGING 


Wherefore lift up the hands which hang 
down, and the feeble knees ——Heb. 12: 12. 


If you can say anything to encourage the 
man, to give him a new view of his circum- 
stances, to inspire him to call up all his 
fading strength, say it. An _ upbraiding 
tongue will turn a palace into a hovel; an 
upbraiding tongue can never sing God’s mu- 
sic. ... —Joseph Parker. 


If you take a bucket of cold water and 
pour on a little every time a bit of exuber- 
ant generosity or extravagant optimism 
shows itself, you can repress an astonishing 
amount of it. A woman can, if she chooses, 
chill the enthusiasm of the lover out of the 
heart of her husband and have left by her 
side only a man who will do his duty be- 
cause it is right—that finer something which 
might have been hers is gone. Parents can, 
if they will, destroy the bubbling joy of 
companionship with them out of the hearts 
of their children and have something left 
which will honor and obey—but there is an 
unspeakable loss. The teacher who thinks 
that the wet blanket is the most suitable 
uniform for an educator can substitute the 
habit of enforced obedience to certain regu- 
lations in the place of joyous fellowship in 
a common quest for a fuller life—but the 
higher ends of education go down in defeat. 
—Charles R. Brown. 


You who are old, 

And have fought the fight, 

And have won or lost or left the field, 

Weigh us not down 

With fears of the world, as we run! 

With the wisdom that is too right, 

The warning to which we cannot yield— 

The shadow that follows the sun 

Follows forever— 

And with all that desire must leave undone, 

Though as a god it endeavor, 

Weigh, weigh us not down! 

But gird our hope to believe 

That all that is done 

Is done by dream and daring— 

Bid us dream on! 

The earth was not born 

Or heaven built of bewaring— 

Yield us the dawn! 

You dreamt your hour—-and dared, but we 

Would dream till all you despaired of be. 

Would dare, till the world, 

Won to a new wayfaring. ; 
Cale Young Rice. 


He who fainteth not, empowers the faint. 
—George H. Morrison. 


An inner indomitable cheerfulness is the 
soul’s response to the divine goodness. In 
a gracious nature it burns there with a 
steady flame, like the household fires on a 
winter night. Our first duty to our fellow 
men is to kindle this fire for them, to show 
them a shining face. Is there a worse sin 
against them than a dour despondency? 
... Till I have found a word with sunshine 
in it I have no right to speak.—Brierley. 


Give me, O God, my confidence and hope, 
an indwelling cheerfulness, that something 
of thy light and joy may be reflected in my 
life from day to day, whether in light or 
shadow, amid trials or in hours of rest. 
Keep me from the sin of shadowing other 
lives through my disheartenments and let 
my words speak always of the joy and sol- 
ace of thy presence. So make a little of 
thy good will manifest through me, that I 
may be fitted for thy purpose and prepared 
the house of thy gladness for- 
In the name of Christ. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


to live in 
evermore. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Private Interests vs. the 


Common Good 
Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for October 16 
1 Kings 21 


Will Durant in his book The Story of Phi- 
losophy describes the attitudes of two’ philoso- 
phers of ancient times in regard to the meaning 
of justice. To Thrasymachus he ascribes the 
words: “I proclaim that might is right, and 
justice is the interest of the stronger. . . . The 
different forms of government make laws, demo- 
cratic, aristocratic, or autocratic, with a view 
to their respective interests; and these laws, 
so made by them to serve their interests, they 
deliver to their subjects as ‘justice,’ and punish 
as ‘unjust’ anyone who transgresses them.” 

Over against this definition, he places that 
of Plato, who looked upon justice as a state 
in which ‘‘each man shall receive the equivalent 
of what he produces, and shall perform®the 
function for which he is best fit. A just man 
is a man in just the right place, doing his best, 
and giving the full equivalent of what he re- 
ceives. A society of just men would be, there- 
fore, a highly harmonious and efficient group; 
for every element would be in its place, ful- 
filling its appropriate function like the pieces 
in a perfect orchestra. Justice in a _ society 
would be like that harmony of relationships 
whereby the planets are held together in their 
orderly movement. ... Justice is effective co- 
ordination.” 

There is little question in the minds of most 
of us today which kind of justice we should 
like to have. The Platonic theory is deeply im- 
bedded in the American traditions of “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” A de- 
mocracy was supposed to be a great advance 
over a monarchy because in a democracy the 
common man had greater freedom. But democ- 
racy and the ideal state described by Plato rep- 
resent a tremendous ideal. Such a state, says 
Frederic P. Woellner in his book Education 
for Citizenship in a Democracy, sets for the 
standards that all human life is sacred and that 
that government is best which conserves human 
life and aliows for its freedom and opportunity. 
But more important than the question of what 
is the ideal, is the question, What kind of jus- 
tice have we now? Is it a justice which makes 
it possible for the privileged and the mighty to 
dominate the weak and underprivileged? These 
practices are not necessarily made with crimi- 
nal intent; they may be recognized as legiti- 
mate and within the bounds of justice. For 
instance, there was a time not long ago when it 
was perfectly legitimate and a widely followed 
custom for canners to adulterate the food that 
they sold. But we finally realized that this was 
murder in one sense, and it is no longer recog- 
nized as a permissible treatment of the public. 

Many questions are bothering us today which 
will be decided by our interpretation of the 
meaning of justice. Should the Philippines 
be granted their independence? Should child 
labor be abolished? What shall we do with the 
radical element in our population? Should we 
permit unrestricted immigration? Is the farmer 
getting a square deal or is he being strangled by 
the interests of big business? 

The kind of solution we find for these ques- 
tions will be determined by the kind of attitude 
we hold toward justice. 


Silence is part of the Bternal. All things 
that are true and lasting have been taught to - 
men’s hearts in the silence. Amidst the babel 
of schools we are bewildered and affrighted. 
Silence teaches no creeds, only that God’s 
arms are round the universe. Listen to the 
voice of Silence, for it is the voice of God.— 
Jerome K. Jerome. 
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School by Proxy 


By Rose Brooks 

Peter Martin and Jimsy Burton, both fifteen, 
had been chums since that long-ago day when 
they entered the sub-primary together. Peter 
was vital, eager, fun-loving, noise-making. Jimsy 
was forever fading into the background—quiet, 
unobtrusive, home-keeping, book-loving. Of such 
contrasts are often forged the staunchest friend- 
ships. 

“Hi! Jimsy! Come on up to my house after 
school!’ Peter scrambled out of a wrestling- 
match at the very last second of recess, to race 
after Jimsy, already disappearing toward his 
home room. ‘Something to tell you.” Peter 
made a wry face to indicate that his news 
wasn’t top-notch. 

“Tell me now.” 
attention. 

“Can't. It’s too long. There’s the old gong. 
_ Fine hole I’m in, though. You’ll help pull me 
out, won’t you?’ Both boys fell into line and 
were swallowed into the work of the remainder 
of the morning. 

Peter lived on a hilltop at one end of the 
town; Jimsy on a crowded little back street at 
the opposite end. Peter’s house, big, comfort- 
able, overlooked trim gardens and green fields 
and woods beyond. Jimsy’s house, small, 
crowded, overlooked, in front, a dusty street, 
and behind, a tiny square of ground, trampled 
by many playing feet. Different natures, differ- 
ent surroundings; two halves of one whole 
friendship. 

Peter finished his luncheon in double-quick 
time and draped himself over the front gate, 
peering for Jimsy. ‘Hi!’ he shouted, at the 
first note of the familiar approaching whistle, 
and dropped off the gate to race to meet not 
only Jimsy but complete understanding. 

“Yes, sir, my father says I’ve got to go,” said 
Peter dejectedly, when the two had settled 
themselves under the big oak at the far end of 
the garden, their “council tree” always in times 
of trouble. “If I can get in, that is.” 

“A whole year?’ Jimsy’s voice was blank. 

“T’ll be home week-ends, three a term,” said 
Peter hastily. ‘Maybe I won’t get in.” Hope 
crept into his voice. ‘‘Have to have good marks 
to get in. If I could go on your marks, I guess 
there wouldn’t be much trouble.” 

“Why does your father say you’ve got to go?” 
asked Jimsy after a long pause. ‘“I’d rather 
go to that school than—than to heaven,’’ he 
added with such unexpected fervor that Peter, 
prone, came upright at one movement to stare 
at him. 

“You would! My goodness, what for?” 

“Tt’s the best school there is, isn’t it? Ask 
any fellow who’s been there. Nuts if we could 
go together, wouldn’t it be?’ 

“Nuts! All the nuts there are. S’pose I'd 
be kicking if you were going, too?” 

“Well,” decided Jimsy, after another longer 
pause, “It’s great if one of us can go. Sure 
you'll be back three week-ends a term?” 


Jimsy instantly gave full 


Exactly three months after this conversation, 
Peter lay flat on his back on a high iron bed 
in his own room, staring at the ceiling. Jimsy, 
in a chair drawn close to the bed, stared at 
Peter. 

“Well,” managed Peter, “a year’s vacation 
for me. That’s what the old boy told me this 
morning.” 

“Dr. Rand?” 


“Dr. Rand. He had a fancy specialist out 
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here yesterday to thump over my back, and 
they’ve had a pow-wow this morning.” 

“Not in bed a year?’ Jimsy’s voice matched 
Peter's unspoken feelings. 

“What’s the matter with this bed?” grinned 
Peter. “What do you s’pose Dad said after 
the doctor went?” 

Jimsy couldn’t make the first guess. 

“You chirk Dad up, will you?’ appealed 
Peter. ‘You'd think he was to blame for that 
rainstorm we got caught in, on the way home. 
Dad isn’t to blame for the old car’s skidding 
into a telephone pole, is he? You’d think he’d 
banged me up on purpose. Keeps saying why 
couldn’t it have been him.’ Peter’s eyes were 
darkened by a deeper hurt than his damaged 
back. “Well, sir, he can’t get over it, but he’s 
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A Child’s Prayer 


By H. G. Pillsbury 
Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 


And in the morning when I wake 
Thou wilt not leave me nor forsake. 


I thank thee, Father, for thy care; 
It’s all the time and everywhere. 


Help me to love thee and obey, 
And keep me in the narrow way. 
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got to. And he says I’m to think hard, and 
spend all the money it would have cost to send 
me to school, right from this bed.’ 

“You couldn’t!” gasped Jimsy. ‘How could 
you? Course I’ll chirk him up, if I can.’ 

“Just what I said,” said Peter, in deep con- 
tent that one person in the world always under- 
stood all he meant, spoken or unspoken. “I 
don’t know, though,” he suddenly burst out, 
with a quick look at Jimsy. “Maybe I might, 
teat hates 


Two weeks passed, slow day by slow night, 
and the doctor said the worst of Peter’s pain 
was over. Every afternoon found Jimsy in his 
chair by the bedside, chatting, heartening, under- 
standing. Wach day Peter looked at him anx- 
iously, expectantly, as he came in, as if await- 


‘ing news of great moment, but each day Jimsy 


settled himself into his chair and chatted the 
dragging hours away over the most trifling, 
everyday affairs. At last Peter could stand it 
no longer. 

“Well, two more weeks, and you’re a prisoner 
again,” said he. “Glad I don’t have to step 
around to that old school gong.” 

Jimsy kept silence—and understood. 

“Wish one of us were going to Exton!” 
Peter exploded his bomb. “Wish one of us 
was going.” 

Jimsy jumped as if the bomb had been under 
him. “You do not!” he said hotly. “Think I’d 
leave you?” 

“What’s leaving me got to do with it?’ Peter 
angled expertly. ‘‘Wouldn’t be going anyway, 
would you?” 

“T might,” said Jimsy faintly. 

“Jimsy Burton, you tell me what you’re talk- 
ing about! Maybe you think I can’t get out 
of this bed and throw you downstairs!’ Peter’s 
voice stormed, but suddenly Peter shut his gray 
eyes tight. “Light hurts ’em,” he muttered 
savagely. 

“You'll think it’s a fairy tale,” began Jimsy 
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slowly. O Peter, if you were going, I could 
go with you!” | 

“Like fun you could!” 

“TI could,” insisted Jimsy seriously. 

“Here’s the letter.’ Out of his pocket he 
fished a paper crumpled from many readings. 
“You read it, Peter.” 

“Wumph!” said Peter, his eyes racing over 
the typewritten sheet. ‘Who is this fellow 
anyway that’s offering to send you off to 
school?” 

“That’s what I want to know. He won’t 
tell me.” 

“He won’t? Did you write to his box num- 
ber and ask him?’ 

“T can’t find out a thing at the post office. 
They won't open their heads. ’Course I wrote 
him.” Peter’s hand stole under his pillow, 
and in Peter’s gray eyes danced a little smile. 
“Told him I’d rather go than anything, but I 
couldn’t.”’ 

“T wish one of us was going. I'd rather 
you'd go, and come to see me week-ends and tell 
me about it, than come to see me every after- 
noon, the way you do now.” 

“You don’t! You wouldn’t!” 

“T would! You write and tell him you'll go.” 

“How could I?” persisted Jimsy. ‘“Some- 
body I never laid eyes on.” 

“What’s laying your eyes on him got to do 
with it?” 

“Because,” and Jimsy’s tilted chin indicated 
that argument was over, ‘‘because I wouldn’t 
take it anyway, unless I could pay it back some 
day.” 

“Would you go, then?” 

“T might. If you really mean you want one 
of us to go.” 

“Oh, well, write and tell him so, then, stiff- 
neck,” said Peter crossly, though the smile still. 
flickered in his eyes. 


“Good for you!” was Peter’s greeting, three: 
days later. 

“How'd you know?” 

“T read it—in your face,” said Peter, hastily 
covering his tracks. ‘‘What did he say?” 

“Said he’d tell me who he is, at the end of 
the school year, and sent me some money to buy 
clothes and things with.” Jimsy seemed dazed. 

“Go to it!” sang Peter as exultantly as 
though no high, white bed jailed him, ‘And 
don’t you forget I’m going with you next year!” 

“Next year! He didn’t say anything about 
next year!” 

“He didn’t? 
s’pose.” 


’ 


Waiting to see if you pass, I 


Three week-ends a term Jimsy sped home, 
and hours of each homecoming were spent at 
Peter’s bedside. Peter had a duplicate set of 
Jimsy’s books, and together they pored over 
them; and in the intervals between Jimsy’s 
visits, a manly young tutor led Peter’s awakened 
ambition through their intricacies. 

“Tt’s going together we are, next year, if you 
don’t keep your marks boosted so high that 
you'll graduate before I can get there,” fussed 
Peter on one of Jimsy’s week-ends. 


“Yes, sir, next month I’ll known who he is. 
Ill see him,” said Jimsy, in the late spring. 
“He says when I get home for vacation I'll find 
a note telling me where to meet him.” 

“Bet you won’t like him,” predicted Peter. 
“Going to bring him around?’ So well had 
Peter’s back mended that he now sat for hours 
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in a deep chair, and even took little walks 
around the upstairs rooms. “I’m going up and 
down stairs next week, and pretty soon, out- 
doors ; and—well, by fall, this year’ll be over!” 

It was the day of Jimsy’s final homecoming, 
and half an hour after the arrival of his train, 
Jimsy’s flying feet raced to Peter’s gate. 

“Peter!” For there was Peter walking down 
the path to meet him! “First time I’ve seen 
you outdoors!” said Jimsy, everything else in 
the world forgotten. Then, ‘He said to meet 
him here, Peter!” Jimsy looked fully as mysti- 
fied as he sounded. “You know him, Peter? 
And you never told me?” 

“Come on in,” said Peter. 
living room to see you.” 

But, inside, Jimsy saw only Peter’s father 
and mother greeting him, as always, as cor- 
dially as a son. 

“Might look on the ceiling,” suggested Peter. 
“Dad, here’s a boy who’s on the first honor roll 
at school, and he can’t guess the answer to the 
easiest riddle there is. Hi, there, Jimsy, wake 
up!” Peter lapsed into delighted little-boy 
lingo. ‘Let me introduce you to my father!” 

“Hadn’t a thing to do with it! Let me in- 
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troduce you to my son, Peter.” Mr. Martin 
laid an arm around Jimsy’s shoulders. ‘We 
have one or two things to say to you two boys— 
Mother and I have. This boy,” his hand patted 
Jimsy’s tall shoulder, “has pulled us all 
through.” 

“Guess he pulled himself through ‘all right,” 
exulted Peter. ‘Consult the honor roll!” 

“All of us,” continued Mr. Martin. 

“Told you you could chirk him up!” Peter 
winked at Jimsy who still stood speechless. 

“And you’re both going back for as many 
years as you need.” 

“Glad one of us went this year, or neither 
of us would be going next year!” Again Peter 
interrupted. “Come to life, old prize-winner ! 
You aren’t having a bad dream!” 

“A bad dream!” Jimsy came to life in 
earnest. “Why didn’t I guess the very first 
minute!” His eyes were on Peter. “I might 
have known, sir,” his eyes found Mr. Martin’s. 
“But I must repay—” 

“That's one word we'll leave out,’ said Mrs. 
Martin, and Mr. Martin looked at her grate- 
fully. “Yes,” he added, “that word’s out of our 
vocabulary. Perhaps you think we’ve done 
something for you. But we know what you’ve 
done for all of us—and in a higher school even 
than Exton. Oh, come!” he finished helplessly. 
“What are we talking about, anyway? Friends, 
aren’t we? Well, that’s all there is to it.” 

(All rights reserved) 


The Prayer Wheel 
By Sarah A. Dudman 


Travelers who have returned from far-off 
Tibet and China tell wonderful stories of the 
prayer wheels in use by the Lamist Buddhists, 
which they saw in various interesting places 
during their travels. In some lonely spot sud- 
denly comes into view a wheel smaller or 
larger, around which are wrapped pieces of 
paper, containing an inscription, the words usu- 
ally being repeated many times, and it is the 
same in most cases—‘‘The Jewel in the Lotus, 
Amen.” The wheels are of varying sizes, from 
hand mills to wind or water mills, and as the 
wheel revolves, the paper is uncoiled and _the 
prayer is considered to be offered. The man 
who set the wheel in motion may have gone 
about his business, may be miles away, and 
each one who comes along is at liberty to turn 
it, but think what merit he has gained from 
the repetition of those words, over and over, 
while he did not have to waste any time saying 
them—just let the wheel do it for him! 

In these days we Americans have devised 
also a great American prayer wheel to do our 
praying for us; but it is wires instead of 
wheels which we set in motion, and daily at 
a quarter of eight in the morning, in the great 
cities, the wheel is set going. So we just turn 
on our radio and let the songs, words of Scrip- 
ture, and prayers—some good and some not 
so good—pour into the room, while we go right 
on eating our breakfasts or doing any household 
duty which demands our attention at that time 
in the morning, thus saving our precious time. 

Recently, during a visit to New York, it was 
my privilege to listen-in for a number of morn- 
ings, the services at that time being conducted 
by men from the Y. M. C. A. and other reli- 
gious bodies, while the singing was done by men 
and women of yarying gifts. Some of the 
prayers did not seem to touch our needs very 
closely and were indeed in the air, but one 
morning there came over the wires a touching 
appeal for all those who spent their days in 
helping others, naming especially the great 
army of policemen and teachers who each day 
go out to help the children to prepare for life. 

It is not, perhaps, profitable to go through 
the long list, as he did that morning, but rather 
let the prayer wheel continue in constant use 
—for the safety of the nation, of the President 
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and his advisers, and for each member of the 
nation whose task is helping others. 

Let us make longer lists of prayers, and put 
them on the wheel, that constantly there may 
be going up to heaven prayers for the well- 
being of the whole world, and not only this 
nation, which is, after all, only a fraction of 
those who are trying to help make the world 
better. : 
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In Memory of Dr. Clark 


A memorial service for Rev. Francis BH. Clark, 
ounder of Christian Endeavor, was held on 
|September 21 in Phillips Congregational Church, 
South Boston, Mass., of which he had been 
astor from 1883 to 1887, being a climax of an 
all-day session of the Suffolk South Association 
of Congregational ministers, of which Dr. Clark 
was a member for forty-three years. 

There was a large attendance at both meet- 
ings. Many were present who had known Dr. 
Clark intimately and who after the fellowship 
supper paid tributes to his memory. The fol- 
lewing ministers spoke at the association meet- 
ing: Howard A. Morton, present pastor of 
Phillips; F. B. Richards and C. W. Dunham, 
former ministers of the church; Dr. F. B. Em- 
rich, and Dr. W. R. Campbell. Other speakers 
at the table were Rev. Messrs. A. F. Pierce, 
C. F. Weeden, E. H. Byington, and Vaughan 
Dabney. 

In the evening Rey. Stanley B. Vandersall 
of the Christian Endeavor headquarters in 
Boston addressed a public service under the 
auspices of the Association. Representatives of 
local Christian Endeavor unions and ministers 
of three neighboring churches brought greetings 
and tributes. Mrs. Clark was present, on spe- 
cial invitation of the committee, and was 
warmly greeted by many friends at the close of 
the service. Rev. Warren Prince Landers pre- 
sided at both sessions of the Association meeting. 

The meeting adopted the following resolu- 
tions, presented by Dr. I. W. Sneath: 

Rey. Francis E. Clark, D.D., united with 
the Suffolk South Association of Congregational 
ministers on Jan. 16, 1884. This was soon 
aiter leaving his pastorate in Williston Church, 
Portland, Me., and entering upon his labors 
with Phillips Church, South Boston, Mass. He 
remained an active member of this association 
until the time of his death, May 26, 1927. 

After a life of faithful and useful service he 
rests from his labors here and his works do 
follow him. But he also has entered upon that 
jarger service in the eternal home where Christ’s 
-servants serve him still. 

As an association, 

First, we desire to express our thanks to 
Almighty God for the marvelous achievement of 
the world-wide Christian Endeavor movement, 
accomplished so largely through his indefati- 
gable efforts. Also for the splendid interna- 
tional Christian influence which he possessed 
and wielded through the last four decades. « 

Secondly, we would record our unfeigned ap- 
preciation of Dr. Clark as a member of this 
association. He was always faithful, manifest- 
ing an abiding interest in its gatherings and 
purposes. His brotherliness when present at its 
meetings, and his letters so full of warmth and 
Christian love, when absent, will ever be cher- 
ished in our memories. 

Thirdly, we would acknowledge our heartfelt 
rejoicings that the Church in this generation 
has been blessed with this fine life of spiritual 
and mystical vision, coupled with a rare ability 
for organization and an answering loyalty to 
the moral movements that are making for the 
highest welfare of human society, for interna- 
tional brotherhood and for the incoming of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Finally, in this hour of our loss we unitedly 
extend our Christian sympathy to his faithful 
companion, Mrs. Clark, and to their children, 
assuring them of the continued prayers and love 
of his fellow ministers, who were privileged to 
fellowship and labor with him in the work of 
our common Lord and his Kingdom. 


The inability of our human love to aid or 
protect drives us to seek the Love that is all- 
powerful. Many a heart sends up its first real 
prayer noc for self, but for some other dearer 
than self.—The Cross. 
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The Symbol on the Wall 


Renovators working in an old European 
church, recently, found, upon removing the sur- 
face of a wall, a large drawing and an inscrip- 
tion probably written many years ago by some 
devout worshiper. The discovery greatly im- 
pressed the workmen, who then took care not 
to destroy similar treasures from the past. 

The incident is typical of many of our daily 
activities. Going about a prosaic duty, in 
which we expect to find little and to give little 
except reasonable faithfulness to a mechanical 
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task, we suddenly find unexpected treasures. 
Those who look for them can find them in 
friendly, informal intercourse, in services of 
worship, in service of any kind to one’s fellow 
men, and in many other aspects of life. In 
analyzing more scientifically the nature of 
personality and other attributes of the normal 
human being, we have sometimes forgotten to 
draw out from him the hidden treasures which 
he possesses. This is a service which is in its 
field comparable to the achievements of schol- 
ars and skilled laborers, and it may be ren- 
dered by everyone. 
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Two is Company 


The telephone is good company. Its 
mere presence is comforting. 


It says, in effect: “Here I am, if you 


need me, day or night. 


I can help you 


with household affairs. I can keep you 
in touch with friends and refatives. 
I can command immediate help in 


emergencies.” 


If you want to engage this capable 
helper, you may order it through: our 
Business Office, without charge, from 
any public telephone. 
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A Final Word About Polygamy 


By Claton S. Rice 


Congregational Superintendent of Utah and Idaho 


HB little Forest Dale Ward Chapel in Salt 
Lake City was only about two-thirds filled 
when the last rites over the body of Dr. J. M. 
Tanner were performed. This small attendance 
was in itself a remarkable thing, for Mormon 
funerals are notoriously well attended—espe- 
cially if the one whose memory they wish to 
honor is a prominent character. 
Dr. J. M. Tanner was a man who helped to 
make history in Utah. A prominent educator, 


one of the first Mormons to attend Harvard, he 
was known from one end of Utah to the other. 
Six men, at least four of them of more than 


local reputation, spoke at his funeral last week 
—United States Senator King; President 
Thomas of the State University; ex-President 
Brimhall of the Brigham Young University, the 
Mormon Church university; Apostle Whitney 
of the quorum of the twelve; with two others 
—a cousin of the deceased and an old friend. 
Normally such a galaxy of speakers would have 
filled the house to overflowing, but they did not. 

Dr. Tanner’s four wives and his numerous 
children and his other relatives, with just a 
few friends, comprised the audience. 

They spoke kind words of him, those who 
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took part that afternoon, but they did not en- 
thuse greatly. His cousin remembered him 
warmly, the two educators’ spoke of his influ- 
ence for good upon young people, the apostle de- 
livered an impersonal discourse along orthodox 
Mormon lines, emphasizing his belief that .as 
man is, God once was, and that what God is all 
obedient Mormons may become, while. the Sena- 
tor spoke impersonally also, becoming impas- 
sioned only when he talked about Mormonism, 

It was left to the old friend to speak the 
warm personal word. He told of his hard mis- 
sionary experiences in Turkey with Dr. Tanner 
and of how bravely they faced them. He rem- 
inisced far and wide as an old man will. At 
last, when he seemed about ready to close, he 
took a new lease on life and proclaimed vigor- 
ously that which he had doubtless wanted to 
say from the beginning, but that which he had 
been admonished not to say. He spoke about 
as follows: 

“Dr, Tanner and I have lived the gospel in 
all its fullness. We kept pace in itwall* along 
the way. I surpass him only, I believe, in that 
I have one more child than he. He has gone 
to his reward to be a god, and soon I will pass 
to mine. Some of you who had the opportunity 
to live the gospel in its fullness, as he and I 
have lived it, had not the courage, and have 
lost your opportunity forever.” 

Yes, Dr. Tanner had evidently lived the Mor- 
mon gospel in its fullness. There were four 
wives there and their children at his funeral. 
He was a new polygamist—one who, after the 
Church had promised to give up polygamy, in- 
sisted on following the example of those who 
had gone before. He took several new wives. 
Why should he not do so? The president of 
the Church was then living with five wives, and 
the old theory about living in polygamy bring- 
ing godhood was repeatedly preached from all 
church platforms. Dr. Tanner’s prominence, 
however, and his boldness, as well, brought a 
storm about his head. 

He lived his gospel in all its fullness, but 
what a price he paid! As president of the 
State Agricultural College, in Logan, one day 
he read in glaring letters on a blackboard in 
one of the recitation rooms, “‘The beautiful 
black stallion will stand at this week.” 
The student who wrote it was never discovered, 
but all who read knew what was meant. Ulti- 
mately forced by public opinion out of the State 
Agricultural College (for those were fighting 
days in Mormondom), and later compelled to 
give up his position as superintendent of Mor- 
mon chureh schools for the same reason, he 
remained true to his convictions. He raised 
a large family, and it was his boast that he 
believed that he was the father of more sons 
possessing college degrees than any other man 
in the United States. Finally ignored by both 
the Church and the public generally, he passed 
the last years of his life in comparative obseur- 
ity. A brilliant man, vigorous both in intellect 
and body, he sacrificed his future that he might 
live the Mormon gospel in its fullness, de- 
manding the same right for himself that the 
president of the Church asserted—that of living 
with plural wives in spite of the laws of the 
land. 

Apostle Whitney, doubtless there as the offi- 
cial representative of the Mormon hierarchy, 
stated that afternoon that he had not known 
Brother Tanner very well and therefore could | 
say little about him, but that he assumed that 
the kind words which had been spoken by his 
old friends were true. According to Mormon 
custom, an apostle who knows the man inti- 
mately at whose funeral he is speaking, and 
who can speak generous words of him, would 
have been selected. Apostle Whitney’s selec- 
tion and his words are significant. President 
Thomas said that he and Brother Tanner were 
in violent disagreement at times. He did not 
state over what they had disagreed, but we all 
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ssumed that it might have been over the new 
olygamy. Senator King, even as a politician 
nd an old friend, spoke only in generalities. 
The absence of the usual warm-hearted pane- 
yrics and the small crowd which attended the 
arvices in spite of the galaxy of well-known 
opeakers, could mean only this: In practice, 
Ss well as in theory now, polygamy is being 
‘owned upon by the Mormon Church _hier- 
rchy. Probably no one of the quorum is now 
ving in polygamy. The Church looks coldly 
pop it and served notice at Tanner’s funeral 
hat those who insist upon following it do so at 
heir peril. No man of prominence is going 
» send a dead new polygamist to celestial glory 
rom an intelligent Mormon platform today. 
Polygamy seems to be dead, thank God! 
song live—what? 
At least progress 
10ndom. 


is being made in Mor- 


Ministerial Preparedness 


eflections on the Pulpitless Preacher 
By O. U. T. 

I am thinking now, not of that pre-profes- 
ional preparation when, as a student, a man 
ees all his ministerial activities in prospect; 
ior am I thinking of that weekly and con- 
tant getting ready for action to which the 
astor is virtually forced by the near approach 
f another Sunday. 

Rather do I have in mind—very clearly be- 
ause it is a fact in my present experience— 
ne need of keeping fit for the duties of the 
astoral office while the pressure of definite 
ngagements is off for an indefinite time, so 
indefinite that its end is not in sight. 

The temptation comes, under such conditions, 
> east off all thought and care about the 
vrhole matter of study and sermonizing. ‘Close 
our books and rest your brain,” says the temp- 
er. “Take a rest from folks; forget them 
yaile you have a chance.” 

Now, it is more foolish for a minister to 
sten to such suggestions than for a farmer to 
ermit his machinery to rust and remain in a 
tate of disrepair just because it is winter. 
She farmer knows when there will be need for 
is tools, and may safely postpone the task of 
etting them in shape until a few weeks before 
he coming of spring. But the preacher knows 
ot when the end of his interregnum may come. 

Nor is there necessity for such neglect, An 
nterregnum furnishes a choice opportunity for 
elf-education such as he finds to a very limited 
xtent in a busy pastorate. Leisure, so often 
mged for in the days of strenuous action, is 
ow at his disposal. Why not use it to the 
est advantage for such careful study as has 
ot been his privilege since seminary days? 
‘here are the good books in his library with 
rhich he has often wished he might become 
eally acquainted. The Bible itself, with its 
easeless challenge to the intellectually awake, 
: at his side. Now is his chance to take up 
ome definite line of study and research and 
ursue it without interruption for a longer. or 
horter period. 

Release from professional responsibilities 
urther offers a valuable opportunity for study- 
1g his fellow ministers in action, and through 
pInparison gain a better knowledge of himself, 
hat may result in needed correction of his own 
lans and methods when again he resumes the 
asteral office. 

There is another way in which the church- 
ss minister may keep himself fit for pulpit and 
eld work when the call does come, and that is 
y stepping promptly into some vacant place 
1 the ranks of lay workers. Where is there 

ehureh that has no need for more and more 
ficient laborers in its field of service? Let 
ot the pulpitless preacher stand on his dignity 
nd say: “Preaching or nothing for me.” Let 
im try his hand and skill with a group of 
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live young people that is without trained lead- 
ership, and that would be very glad to welcome 
a wise and sympathetic helper in their organized 
activities. 

There is usually a lack of teachers in most 
any Sunday school. What superintendent 
would turn down the application of a minister 
for a position, even temporary, on his teaching 
staff? And if there be no class for him, let 
him try to gather and organize a group for 
Bible study. 

Again, there may be within easy reach a 
struggling mission that might be safely tided 
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over a critical period in its history by a few 
weeks’ service of some competent leader. What 
if the salary is meager, perhaps altogether in- 
adequate for his need? If one has to starve 
to death it would be better and more honorable 
to drop in the harness while serving gratis, 
than to perish in idleness. 

A minister who thus holds himself intact will 
stand a better chance of being asked to take the 
leadership of some strong and efficient church, 
than he would be if he merely stood around 
in the expectant attitude of an ecclesiastical 
Micawber. 
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THE NEST OF SPEARS 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


The essays are simple, humorous, sometimes whimsical, rich in spiritual thought, 


very suggestive in high ideals. 


ADVENTURES IN THE MINDS OF MEN 


By LYNN HAROLD. HOUGH 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


HOUGH 


There is a delightful variety in these chapters and yet there is also a harmony of 


sentiment and purpose that is unmistakable. 


KNUDSON 


Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONALISM 


BY ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


A comprehensive account of the theistic or personalistic world-view in the light 


of contemporary philosophy. 


THE HEIGHTS OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By DOREMUS ALMY HAYES 


Net, $3.50, postpaid. 


HAYES 


A vigorous and broadminded study which stimulates the hope of a united Church 


and helps it forward to fruition. 


FORMAN 


i 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


ROUGH-HEWED And Other Sermons 


By RAYMOND LALOR FORMAN 


In these eighteen sermons there is full evidence of intellectual vigor, scholarly 


instincts, spiritual discernment, and moral earnestness. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By GEOFFREY WARDLE STAFFORD 


Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


STAFFORD 


An interpretation of the ethical and spiritual message of the Sermon on the 


Mount with due regard to its original backgrounds. 


STIDGER 


i 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


GOD IS AT THE ORGAN 


By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


Sermons built about the conception of science, nature, humanity and Christ as 


the four manuals of the organ of religion. 


THE APPEAL TO REALITY 


By R. EDIS. FAIRBAIRN_ 


Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN 


Emphasis in this discussion is placed upon a sensitiveness to reality as something 


by which religion has everything to gain and nothing to lose. 


RICE 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


TO KNOW HIM 


By MERTON S. RICE 


Dr. Rice shows clearly that Jesus Christ, instead of being “the Man nobody 
knows,” is well known, for “he came as a revelation, as a friend, as a companion, 


and as a Saviour.” 


PURPOSE IN TEACHING RELIGION 


By GEORGE WALTER FISKE 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


FISKE 


An appeal and a challenge to the teacher of religious education, as well as a chart 
by which to steer a true course in the execution of his exalted task. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 
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Are You Seeking a Winter or Permanent Home? 


For many years the quiet, homelike atmosphere of 


THE NORTHFIELD 


has endeared it to permanent guests. 
economically, with no domestic cares to burden you. 
Why not sample our hospitality by spending a week’s vaca- 


bounteous table. 


Here you may winter comfortably, 
Steam heat, open fires, 


tion here this fall, enjoying the splendors of autwmn foliage, the golf, tennis, 


and other recreations? 
Providence. Write for folder. 


Convenient train service from Boston, New York, and 


Splendid facilities for conventions, committee meetings, and conferences. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. 


R. M. FORSAITH, Asst. Mgr. 


Our Good 


Will Fund 


Has. run low, and we need money immediately to keep The Congregationalist going 
to worthy Ministers and Missionaries who want the paper but cannot afford to pay 


for it themselves. 


Through the generosity of our readers our Good Will Fund has been the means 


be adding others to the list. 


tions are welcome. 


of rendering this valuable and highly appreciated service. But the time has come 
when we are having to cut off Good Will subscriptions as they expire. 


We should 


Think what it means to the Ministers and Missionaries, underpaid and lacking 
the privileges which favored city ministers have, to receive, through your gifts, The 
Congregationalist every week. Their appreciative letters touch our hearts. 


We need several hundred dollars for this purpose immediately. All contribu- 


Good Will Fund, The Congregationalist 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. or 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care “The Congregationalist,’’ Bos- 
ton) cost 15 cents additional. 

Cash in advance only. 


POSITION WANTED 


Is there wanted in Winchester, Mass., or vicin- 
ity, a faithful, conscientious New Hnglander, above 
middle age, as companion or housekeeper for 
elderly person or couple? Free Oct. 20th. The 
Oongregationalist, “C. M. H.” 


Tutor companion for a boy, or lay assistant in 
parish work, by former school principal. “R. F. 
D.,” The Congregationalist. 


ROOMS 


Washington, D. C. 
home for travelers. 
phone, Franklin 1142. 
Northwest. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places 
Telephone, Franklin 7345. 


Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
Near White House. Tele- 
Address: 1912 “@’’ St., 


near, garage. 


HOUSE WANTED 


Piedmont College wants furnished house near 
Boston for headquarters this fall and winter. 
Best of eare taken. Address Pres. Frank HE. 
Jenkins, The Oongregationalist. 


FOR SALE 


An excellent 350 acre dairy farm, well watered, 
good buildings, running spring water in house 
and barn yard, tile silo, timber. Because of ad- 
vanced age and very poor health will sell very 
Spel L. S. Smith, Westdale, Oneida Co., New 

ork, 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational Minister, 45, desires pastorate in 
Eastern States, especially Massachusetts. Three 
degrees, good preacher, interested in all depart- 
ments of church work. Salary $1,800, parsonage. 
Fine references. Wallace Humphris, 231 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRAVEL 


A lady from Boston going to California in the 
late Fall will escort any ladies who do not want 
the care of the trip, securing hotel or bungalow 
accommedations as may be desired; returning in 
the Spring. “H. K.,” The Congregationalist. 


SUPPLY PREACHER 


Clergyman, qualified, experienced, efficient, avail- 
able now as supply. “Clergyman,”’ The Congre- 
gationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS WORK 


Clergyman, during interim, wishes to use Sun- 
days to advantage; church schools, missions, ete. 
Boston and radius. 23 Glendale, Dorchester, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Christmas Card Box Assortment—Don’t over- 
look this opportunity. Everybody buys boxed 
assortments of Christmas cards. We manufac- 
ture assortments of the finest quality at very 
low prices for agents to sell at a large profit. 
Start taking orders early. Write today for in- 
formation and prices. Colonial Beauty Line, 895 
Dwight Street, Box C, Springfield, Mass. 


Popular Lectures (non-sectarian) in Bible His- 
tory, from modern viewpoint; illustrated with 
charts. To secure engagements for institute 
courses or for single lectures. Address for infor- 
mation and references: Wdward M. Duff, M.A., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,’ “Cost of Freedom,” ‘Life 
of Christ,” “Moses: sosephe Sbisther Paw 
“Boy Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Bell and Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Billy Sunday,’ “In His Steps,” ‘Yellowstone 
National Park.” Numerous Evangelistic Sermons 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order. Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Elizabeth Merriam, FWraming- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton §Sq., 
Boston. 


Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. It works. 


a 
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America and England 
[From the “Australian Christian World’] 


Bishop Mitchell, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, U. S. A., has been on a visit to Aus- 
tralia, and has made some interesting speeches 
while among us. He is at present located at 
Manila, in the Philippine Islands, in charge 
of the work of his Church in that group. He 
is an out-and-out American, and believes in 
his country and his Church. Moreover, he hag 
a pleasing personality and is a forcible speaker, 
We are concerned, however, here and now, with 
the views he has expressed with regard to the 
attitude of America to Great Britain and to 
the League of Nations. In regard to the latter 
matter, the bishop is emphatic in his state- 
ment that the great weight of opinion in the 
United States is in favor of participation in 
the League, and that this would have come 
about at once on the formation of the League 
but for party politicians being afraid of one 
party or the other gaining additional kudos by 
reason of advocacy of the same. Party polities 
may have an advantage in some respects, and 
be (as party politicians allege) the best method 
of government in a democratic community. But 
there is a big set-off to this when the interests 
of party are placed above those of the State 
as a whole, and apparently this is what has 
happened in America. In regard to the rela- 
tions of that country with Hngland, the bishop 
was emphatic and unreserved. There is, as we 
all know, a large foreign element in the Ameri- 
can population. In New York there are more 
Irish than there are in Dublin, more Jews than 
in the whole of Palestine, and more Germans, 
Italians, and French than are to be found in 
a town of considerable size in each of their 
countries. These are, as a matter of course, 
divided in their patriotie attachments. But 
with regard to the great body of American 
citizens, the feeling is one of admiration for 
Hnglish institutions and sympathy with Hng- 
land in her ideals and aspirations. The flags 
of both nations stand for the same great prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice; and if an under- 
standing can be arrived at between the two 
nations the peace of the world can be assured 
with advantage to all the nations of the earth. 
To promote this good understanding should, 
therefore, be the work of all who wish well 
to the interests of humanity as well as to 
those of the nations immediately concerned. 


The Y. D. March in Paris! 


By Allen Eastman Cross 
In the Boston “Herald” 


‘‘Massachusetts—there she stands!” 
Known and loved in all the lands— 
Peasant, poilu, still acclaim 

Glory to her holy name! 


Judge of nations, there she stands— 
Room for freemen in all lands! 

Room for friends from shore to shore— 
Room for freedom ever more! 


Marching men, receive your flowers! 
They are yours—but they are ours! 
God’s the tears—if yours the pain— 
Great France, “we are here” again! 


Love of truth is the basis of our advancement. 
It is an inspiring motive which prompts us to 
acquire accurate information in the material 
world about us and in the affairs of the pres- 
ent life. It opens the door of our intelligence 
to the great wisdom that comes from God. 
Truths are shed upon those who are just and 
true. He will guide us in ways that are safe, 
because they are right, but he will not force 
us to follow. That power of self-determination, 
which God has given us, will always be given 
opportunity to make its own decisions; it will 
always be required to make them.—The Cross. 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


NEWS of the CHURCHES 


EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 

MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


shool of Human Relations at - 
fassachusetts Church 

The five Sunday evenings in October are 
‘ing devoted to a “Schvol of Human Re- 
tions” at the WHvangelical Congregational 
hurch, Needham, Mass., Rev. H. W. Kimball, 
stor. The program calls for a light supper 
, 5.30, study periods at 6, and general assem- 
y at 6.45. Five groups have been formed for 
e study period—adult, young people, inter- 
ediate, junior, and primary. In each group 
.e great missionary themes of the church will 
» studied, and there will be prominent speak- 
's to lead the discussions. Among those who 
ive been secured to speak before the adult 
‘oup are Rey. Charles L. Storrs, lately re- 
immed from China; Samuel A. Allen, secre- 
ry of the Boston Urban League; Prof. Jones 
Corrigan, professor at Boston College; Rabbi 
amuel Wolk of Temple Israel, Boston; and 
ev. John K. Brown, a veteran missionary. 
he school is under the auspices of the mis- 
onary committee of the church. 


ey. W. H. H. Joyce Resigns 

‘On August 28 Rev. W. H. H. Joyce, pastor 
* the Glenolden church, Glenolden, Pa., a 
iburb of Philadelphia, closed his pastorate of 
‘yen years. On the following day the church 
ndered to him a reception in the chapel. His 
any friends came to show their appreciation 
‘ his work. Mr. Joyce came to the church 
‘om a chaplaincy in the Army at the close of 


the World War, having previously been pastor 
of the Hackensack church in New Jersey. 
During his pastorate at Glenolden a fine manse 
has been secured, and the debt on the church 
and manse has been paid. The membership in 
both church and school has been increased. 
Mr. Joyce has taken a lively interest in the 
community life, having been chaplain of the 
American Legion, and has always taken an 
active part in the association of Philadelphia 
churches. 


With the Churches on Martha’s Vineyard 

Martha’s Vineyard, forming the greater por- 
tion of Dukes County in Massachusetts, has 
two Congregational churches. Federated, at 
Edgartown, has been working with the Bap- 
tists under Congregational leadership, Rev. 
Allan Burtt, minister since 1925. He has just 
resigned and is now living in Whitinsyville. 
The two meetinghouses are used alternately. 
The original Congregational parish is approach- 
ing its tercentenary, and next year will mark 
the 100th birthday of the present house of 
worship. 

At Vineyard Haven is the Sailor’s Bethel, 
originally of Congregational founding, con- 
trolled by the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and to which the churches of the island con- 
tribute. It is continuing its long and very 
useful history as a “bright spot for all sea- 
faring men.” ; 

West Tisbury was set off from Tisbury in 


i} 
i 
| 
| 
: 


1892. It was formerly Middletown, and dates 
back to 1671. The church was actually gathered 
18 years earlier, with the Mayhews as first spir- 
itual leaders. Their name still functions in 
church life, for the present clerk is Ulysses E. 
Mayhew. In all, there have been 385 pastors, 
the present, Rev. Haig Adadourian, well known 
for his long-time service at Manomet, having 
previously ministered to this people in 1904-7. 
This is the fourth town on the island in popu- 
lation, and the church has satisfactory sum- 
mer congregations. Sunday evenings and the 
mid-week services haye been directed by Mr. 
Adadourian to informing biographical and his- 
torical subjects, including in the latter both 
Congregationalism and Unitarianism. In the 
former were challenging figures from Polycarp 
and St. Francis to Beecher and “Billy” Sunday. 
Fall and winter activities will follow evan- 
gelistic and educational lines. 


Young People Report on 
Summer Conference 

At Chatterton Hill, White Plains, N. Y., a 
novel service was held on a recent Sunday 
morning, when delegates to the Blair Young 
People’s Conference gave their conference ex- 
periences. During the sermon period the three 
boys and five girls who represented this church 
at Blair were seated on the platform. Two 
delegates at previous conferences then came for- 
ward and asked this year’s delegation questions 
as to what was done this year and what had 


pleasing cash returns from our liberal commissions. 


A Church Fair Opportunity 


HE WOMEN in many of our churches will soon be in the midst of preparations for Church 
Fairs, if they are not already so engaged. They probably have two chief objectives in mind. 
One of them is Service and the other is Raising Money for some church or missionary purposes. 


The Congregationalist is ready to co-operate with our good women in these Church Fairs. We 
can help you to earn some money and to render an important service to your church and all our 
Congregational interests. By putting on a quick and vigorous drive for subscriptions to The Con- 
gregationalist in connection with the Church Fair you should be able to get good results, with 


Write to us about your Church Fair plans, and tell us what, if anything, is being done to 


extend the circulation of The Congregationalist in your church. 


We will consider your case, and 


suggest just what seems to be best under the circumstances, with a definite and attractive offer. 


If you have a plan to suggest to us, let us have it. 


Address: Circulation Department 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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especially impressed them. Their answers gave 
a very clear idea of the serious work of the 
conference as well as its social side, and proved 
most instructive to the congregation. At the 
conclusion of the reports, the thanks of the 
church were expressed by one of the officers, 
who also urged the older members to co-operate 
with these young people in strengthening the 
work at Chatterton Hill. 

This church was also represented at Blair 
by the pastor, Rev. C. S. Osgood, and Mrs. 
Osgood, who were members of the faculty; and 
by the organist, Miss Hunnewell, who was the 
conference pianist. This is the fourth year 
Chatterton Hill has sent delegates to Blair, and 
they have all proved their worth by loyal sup- 
port of our various church activities. 


New London Church Is Restored 

The home ef Second Church, New London, 
Ct., which was partly destroyed by fire in 
December, last year, has been completely re- 
stored and was used by the congregation on 
October 2. Rev. J. Beveridge Lee is minister 
of Second Church. 


PULPIT 
and 
CHOIR 
Selective Materials and Superior Workmanship 
at Reasonable Prices. 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
Est. 1832 Albany, N. Y. College Dep’t. 


Where Do YOU Want to Go? 


Join our Church Travel Club Party-To Jerusalem for Easter 
Sailing February 21st—S. S. ‘‘Mauretania” 
Others to South America and North Africa 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


Box R 51 West 49th Street New York, N. Y. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 


missionary and Christian Association sery- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the eultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
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Connecticut Valley Club to 
Begin Fall Meetings 

The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club 
will hold its 243d meeting in First Church, 
South Hadley, Mass., on October 10. Pres. 
Mary HE. Woolley of Mount Holyoke College 
will address the club. President Woolley has 
just returned from Honolulu where she at- 
tended the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
observations made at that institute will be the 
basis of her address. 


Pilgrim Church, New Haven, 
Completes 75th Year : 
During the past summer, Pilgrim Church, 
New Haven, Ct., of which Rev. C. W. Keir- 
stead is pastor, impressively commemorated 75 
years of achievement with special services in 
honor of the anniversary. Among those who 
assisted in the services were Rey. Messrs. B. W. 
Bacon of Yale Divinity School, R. A. Christie 
of Middletown, and R. M. Houghton, M. L. 
Smith, and H. D. Trinkaus—all of New Haven. 
Mr. Keirstead was called to the pastorate of 
this church about a year ago, upon the com- 
pletion of his university work at Yale. Under 
his energetic leadership the church is now en- 
gaged in adding $40,000 to its endowment fund 
as a 75th anniversary memorial. To this me- 
morial Mr. W. A. Hemingway, an officer of the 
church, made the initial contribution of $5,000. 


Memorial Service for Rey. Ole O. Thorpe 

An impressive and inspiring memorial serv- 
ice in honor of the late Rey. Ole O. Thorpe 
was held in the chapel of Trinitarian Church, 
Concord, Mass., Sunday evening, September 18. 
Many fellow churchmen and townspeople were 
present, in testimony of their affection and re- 
gard for Mr. Thorpe who, for 14 years, was 
pastor of the Scandinavian branch of the 
church, this branch a few years ago withdraw- 
ing to form the Hvangelical Free Church of 
Concord. Mr. Thorpe was clerk of the Trini- 
tarian Church for many years, and had been 
a deacon since 1924. He came in early man- 
hood from Norway, and settled in Concord, 
where he conducted a successful shoe business, 
as well as carried on his pastoral work. He 
became an ordained minister in 1894, and was 
a co-worker with the late Rev. George A. 
Tewksbury during the latter’s 30-year pastor- 
ate at Trinitarian Church. 

Among those who took part in the memorial 
service were Rey. Olaf M. Johnson, pastor of 
the Free Church; Charles H. Towle, clerk of 
the Trinitarian body, Lars Petersen, Benjamin 
Moody, and Rey. Gail Cleland. 


[the Chicago Theological Geminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
catalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opened Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for mnon- 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 


WaRREN J. Mouuton, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 


Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 


degree. 
Entrance February and 


members of the training school. 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
college men. Fouryear course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 
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New Organ Is Dedicated at 


Brattleboro, Vermont 

On Sunday, September 11, the new Ustey 
pipe organ, recently installed, was dedicated in 
Centre Chureh of Brattleboro, Vt. At the 
annual meeting of the church in January, 
Mr. G. D. Dunham offered, on behalf of Mrs. 
Dunham and himself, a gift of $10,000 provided 
the balance of a sum sufficient to pay the de- 
ficit on the equipment for the new memorial 
chapel and to purchase a suitable pipe organ 
should be secured in pledges. The amount, 
which was approximately $24,000, was soon 
subseribed, and the work was started. 

The three-manual organ with the luminous 
type -console contains thirty-nine stops with 
approximately 2,500 pipes. This includes an 
echo organ and chimes. The chimes are the 
gift of Mrs. George H. Martin in memory of 
her husband, the late Rey. Dr. Martin, scholar 
and musician, minister of the Centre Church 
in 1882, when the former organ was installed. 
On Tuesday evening, September 13, Mr. Harris 
S. Shaw, organist of the Trinity episcopal 
Church of Salem, Mass., gave a recital before 
an audience of approximately one thousand 
persons. ‘ 

When the pledges so generously made shall 
have been fully redeemed Centre Church will 
be free from all indebtedness. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALpERSON, Joun, Frankfort, S. D., to Worthing. 
At work. 

BisHop, C. W. (Bapt.), Northwood Ridge, N. H., 
to Federated, Loudon and Loudon Center. Ac- 
cepts. 

Brown, G. E., formerly of Houghton, S. D., to 
Canova. Accepts. 

DeWeese, F. M., Natchez, Wash., 
student pastor at University of Washington. 
work. 

Fercu, A. I., to Richmond Beach, Wash. At work, 

Goupcn, E. P., to Lincolm Park, Spokane, Wash. 
At work. 

JURGENSEN, WILLIAM, Millboro and Wewela, S. D., 
to Troy and South Shore. Accepts. 

MacCauuuM, J. W., Tampa, Fla., to associate pas=- 
torate, Hyde Park and Pico Heights, Los An- 
geles, Cal. At work. 

McApaM, EE. L., JR., to Scenic and Conata, 8. D. 
Accepts. 

Munton, J. T., Portland, Ore., to Tehachapi, Cal. 
At work. 

RUSSELL, W. W., to Millboro and Wewela, S. D. 
Accepts. 

Sarrorp, G. C., Aurelia, Ia., to Hopkins, Minn. 
Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

Satter, E. C., Murdo, S. D., to Ipswich. Accepts. 

Vancg, J. G., Wentworth, N. H., to Canterbury. 
Accepts. 

Van LuUNEN, Herman, formerly of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to Ballard Vale, Mass. At work. 

Waker, O. K., to Lawndale, Cal. At work. 

Wiup, BH. W., Fryeburg, Me., to Shelburne, Mass. 
Declines. 


to be acting 
At 


Resignations 
Joycr, W. H. H., Glenolden, Pa. 
Pricn, J. H., Pilgrim, Bakersfield, Cal. 
SPENCER, J. C., Wasco, Cal. 
Upton, 8S. H., Winslow, Wash. 


Installations 
HAWKINS, C. J., 4., First, San Erancisco, Cali} 
Sermon by Rev. H. F. Swartz; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. H. V. Miller, William Rader, R. H. 
Brown, W. B. Thorp, O. W. S. McCall, and 
W. J. Minchin. ; 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTHRS’ MEDTING, Oct. 10, Pilgrim Hall, 
11 A.M. Speaker: Rev. John M. Moore, D.D., of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Union Min- 
isters’ Meeting. 

ESSEX SOUTH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), Washington 
St., Beverly, Mass., Tuesday, Oct. 25, afternoon 
and evening. 
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MIpD-WEStT WOMEN’S REGIONAL MBETING, 
Pvansten, Ill., Nov. 1-3. 


Surrotk Norra ASSOCIATION “(Mass.), Prospect 
Octa 12. 
General theme: ‘Meet- 


Hill, Somerville, Mass., 
afternoon and evening. 
ing the Problem of the Unchurched.” 


Wednesday, 


under the auspices of the 
Woman's Society of Massachusetts. 
Rey. P. D. Dutton, Shansi, China; 
J. M. Peyton, Salisbury, N. C. 


State Conferences 

_ ALABAMA (White), Haleyville, Nov. 4-6. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
GEORGIA (White), Barnesville, Oct. 25-26. 
GeroreGia (Colored), Athens, Noy. 16-20. 


First, 


SurroLK WEST ASSOCIATION (Mass.) will meet in 
conjunction with the Suffolk District of the 


Congregational Woman’s Missionary Society, 
Faneuil Church, Tuesday, Oct. 11, 3.30 P.m.- 
9 P.M. 


FripDAY MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 7, 10.30 a.m., 
Congregational 
Speakers : 
and Rey. 


SOLD 1000 BOXES 


M. BENJAMIN, CONN. 


$500.00 
PROFIT 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
IN BOX ASSORTMENTS 


make great sums of money for 
Agents in a short time. The sea- 
son’s biggest money-maker. Every- 
body buys Christmas Greeting 
Cards. Nothing that an agent sells 
can possibly compare with the sale 
of Christmas Greeting Cardsin Box 
Assortments. We publish a magnifi- 
cent Christmas Box Assortment, 


Clements, 
N. ¥. — Ship 
500 BOXES 
instead of 
200. Sending 
certified check. 


Steel, Texas 


ig des containing 21 high grade Christ- 
Will more than? M28 Greeting Cards and Folders, 
pass 1000 Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled 


and Bordered, each with an envel- 


BOX mark. ope, packed in a beautiful box, lith- 


Deming, ographed in many colors, which 

Mass.— Enter) Sells for $1.00 and costs an agent 
order 50c. A value never equaled. 

1500 BOXES. EACH SALE MEANS 100% 

Enclose check. 


PROFIT 


An agent to be successful must 
start at once. Now is the time 
when people buy. Investigate this 
most extraordinary and profitable 
business. Write immediately, and 
we will send full particulars and 
free samples. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
7 Water St., Dept. B-7 Boston, Mass. 


Bowser, Pa.—— 
Ship 

100 BOXES 

every Wednes- 


day until 
further notice. 


‘Raised ‘104 


for Church 
This Easy Way 


RS. THOMAS of Pa. and ladies of her auxiliary found 
M DUSTAWAY anastonishingmoneyraiser! Tturocest 
them $104 in no time. Another auxiliary in West Va. 
raised $276 the same easy eg: And Mrs, Seawell of 
Mo. raised $10 single-handed in exactly 11 minutes, 

DUSTAWAY is an amazing new invention—a, f 
fluffy mop-like pocket that slips over any broom 
andtransforms itintoa thin, flexible, washable 
mop in hin h 13 novel features. Reaches clear ff 
under radiators, low furniture,etc. Catches 
and bie en to streak. No metal to 

crateh. solutely unique. Approve 
Good Housekeeping. - é og | 


Test Sample Sent FREE + 
Test sample of DUSTAWAY sent Free 


for consideration of any church soci- 
ety on request of authorized mem- , 


100% PROFIT 
XMAS TREE TINSEL 


Write for Samples 


John W. Gottschalk Mfg. Co. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St. 
Dep’t. Q Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG PROFITS 
For Your sees Organization 


GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL, SPONGE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


% © 
The Modern Dish Cloth” 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION— 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 
DEPL Q@ LEHIGH AND MASCHER STREETS eee EH 


ILA. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


- Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 

MYRTLE MEINZER 

Myrtle Meinzer, wife of Rev. William L. Meinzer, 
died at Long Beach, Cal., on Sept. 14, 1927. She 
was born at Winterset, Iowa, on April 4, 1870. 

She shared in the labors, joys, and sorrows of 
her husband’s ministry in South Dakota, Minne- 
apolis, Montana, and Long Beach, Cal., extending 
over a period of twenty-five years. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Grinnell 

Grinnell opened on September 21 with an 
address by President Main before a body of 
students which crowded Herrick Chapel. The 
freshman class had been invited to come nearly 
a week before, as usual, and had spent several 
days in becoming accustomed to their new en- 
vironment and much of the routine of college 
life. 

Several important changes in the faculty 
have taken place. Dean and Mrs. John Scholte 
Nollen are on leave of absence in Claremont, 
Cal. Prof. and Mrs. Cecil Lavell are on leave 
at Winter Park, Fla. Prof. Paul Spencer Wood 
and his family are on leave at Hartford, Ct., 
and Prof. Hleanor Lowden is on leave for the 
year, and will spend much of it in travel and 
study. 

New appointments include Dr. Frank S. 
Wilder as professor of geology, John C. Trues- 
dale as professor of physical education and 
director of athletics, Milton Wittler as assist- 
ant professor of educational psychology, Lloyd 
E. Mount as assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration, Lester L. Watt as assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Irederick L. Bau- 
mann as assistant professor of history, J. H. 
Charlton as assistant professor of economics, 
Kenneth O. Myrick as assistant professor of 
English, Ottilie Turner Seyboldt as assistant 


professor of English and director of drama, 
J. L. Fellows as superintendent of buildings 


and grounds, and a number of instructorships. 
Dr. Wilder has been unable to begin his work 
the first semester. 

Dr. Frederick Merk of the department of 
history in Harvard University will be Harvard 
exchange professor at Grinnell and will have 
charge of some classes in history throughout 
the first semester. Harrison John Thornton of 
the department of history at Grinnell will 
spend the year at Harvard. 

Gifts announced at the June commencements 
as having been received during the past year 
amounted to more than $300,000. Hon. F. L. 
Maytag of Newton, Iowa, gave $50,000 to en- 
dow scholarships on the scholarship-loan plan 
recently established by President Main and 
the board of trustees. Miss Alice Ware of 
Omaha gave $24,000, and there were other large 
gifts, including approximately $100,000 from 
the Blossom estate. 

The department of vocational guidance under 
the direction of Rev. Nelson W. Wehrhan, for- 
merly president of Tabor College and pastor of 
churches at Fort Dodge and Council Bluffs, 
has functioned with increasing effectiveness 
and promises to become an indispensable fea- 
ture of Grinnell education. 

A four-year course in physical education for 
men has been established, to meet the demand 
for Grinnell-trained men in this field, which 
far outruns the supply. This work is to be 
taken as part of the regular A.B. course and is 
expected to attract many students. 

Marked expansion is taking place in the 
departments of journalism, drama, business ad- 
ministration, and economics. New courses in 
art are being established under a gift from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


445 


Memories of a loved one are 4 
most fittingly symbolized a 
the sweetly musical to 


Through ng 

confer on ygpr church and commun- 
ity a great#r beneficence. Beautiful 
memorial/booklet on request. 


ard Sels $6000 and up 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


169 Deagan Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Burniture 


Pews-Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 
“Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


VICTOR Porfable 


Ce 
Le me 
SDR, SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hos established the 
world wide standard of 
Projection Excellence — 


= HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 
Dif ((E® LECTURES FOR RENTAL 
ull : Victor Animas raph Co. 


STEREOPTICON 


20 Victor Bldg., 
Davenport, 


WRITE FOR fowa. 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


Pv coor GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


® Cox Sons & Vining 12433 5,234 St 


are used in-thousands of scHools gnd 

churches. This line of projection 

lanterns,— for glass. slides, opaque 

objects and “strip” film ts the iargest 

and most complete in the world. 
Send for Mlustrated Literati 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 706 St. Pau! St., Rochester, N.Y. 


MENEELY, BELL CO. 


LS 


79 Sudbury Street cs 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES | 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William BE. Sweet 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 
yeh Executive Committee, Judge John H. 

qry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 


Fund and other trusts aggregating approximatel 
$5,000,000. ggreg § approxi ely 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ohairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer : 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 


Associate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper 


Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 


Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisor Committee, 
Rey. waning S. Beard # 


Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with. co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass., 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rev. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William §. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Plla G. Sparrow 


This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notr—-Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Hon. William E, Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Ohairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 


Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 


Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 
Rev. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam BH. Strong; (Home Department) Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 


Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel BE. Hmerson, Rev. Ernest Riggs ; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen 8. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 

Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 

Candidate Secretary, Rev. William H. McCance 

Editorial Seeretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Hmma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
ecorporated in Illinois, 1878, Miss Blizabeth J. 


Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 


dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Including : ar: ; 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society _ 
The Congregational Sunday School Hxtension 
Society ‘ a ae ee 
. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary | 
hey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. ae 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, ae 
Ae Robert Smith, 2 
Sey A ies Church Building Secretary 


Miss 
Mrs. 


eeu L. Ae 3 
J. J. Pearsa 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
illi W. Leete, 
beastie Editorial and Field Secretary 
Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments: 
OR ie pane Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : . 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto Cc. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches ir the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rey. George L. Cady, = AG 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, Executive Secretaries 
Treasurer 


W. T. Boult, 
Associate Secretaries 


Rev. 


Rey. 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. George W. Hinman, » 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, Alumni Secretary 
Rev. H. S. Barnwell, 


Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 

195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. A. Daniel Research Secretary 

Educational and church work in the South 

among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 

among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
Rev. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Hducation 
. Harry T. Stock 

ges cS Student_and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rev. R. W.-Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 
Denominational Religious Hducation 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R, Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. William Horne ro D.D., President 
A. Weston, AD 
pees Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William DB. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking ae: 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New Hngland. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Ohairman. 


Directs 
Program 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low-cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 

in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- : 
yard Haven, and Reading " 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore HB. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
YON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvyangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E 
Kelsey, Treas. ; C. Boothby, Sec.; 
Building, Boston. 


Oren Sears 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Wrederick W. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'reas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E, Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCINDTY 
Or MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel 8S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ceive legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations, 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 


Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William FF. English, Treasurer, 


Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE Missronary Socrpry or CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rey. 
Sherrod Sonle, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
ne lishe Lreasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 
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“What’s the man feeding the elephant moth 
balls for?” 

“To keep the moths out of his trunk, silly.”— 
Iowa Frivol. 


New York: Look at them there pigeons. 

Cape Cod: Them’s not pigeons, them’s gulls. 

New York: Byes or gulls, them’s mighty fine 
pigeons.—Cannon Bawl. 


He: Why does baseball make this heat en- 
joyable? 

Young Thing: Why, because it is such an 
interesting game. 

He: Naw, it’s because it has so many fans.— 
Catalink. 


Tireless Shopper: Thanks for showing me all 
these silks, but I’m not buying myself; I was 
just looking for a neighbor. 

Weary Shopgirl: Do you think she could be 
in that one bolt of mauve that I haven’t shown 
you?—Oollege Humor. 


A Scot applied for a position as patrolman 
on the London police force. Here is a question 
they put to him in Scotland Yard and the 
answer : 

“Suppose, McFarland, you saw a crowd con- 
gregated at a certain point on your beat, how 
would you disperse it quickly, with the least 
trouble?” 

“T would pass the hat.” 


A young couple had just married and were 
celebrating their first evening together at one 
of the night clubs in Washington. They had 
purposely selected a table off in a dark corner 
where they wouldn’t be pried upon by meddle- 
some eyes. The lovers were whispering sweet 
nothings to each other and imagined that they 
were on some deserted island by themselves 
when a white-aproned servant confronted them. 
“What would you like to have?’ asked the 
genial waiter. 

“A honey-moon sandwich,” replied the young 
man, hungrily. 

“What do you mean by a ‘honey-moon sand- 
wich’?” inquired the waiter. 

“Just lettuce alone,’ said the newlywed.— 
The Pathfinder. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Tlome visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churehes. Wmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
Ipusly administered. 
William Pllison, President 
Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


° nee ; 
American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen, 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHHS the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President; GrorGn 
SipnNryY Wessrmr, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 


rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 


licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eeived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 
Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Ideal Hymnal for 
General Church-School Use 


This hymnal is famous for three things: its wide collection 

of the old familiar hymns which have been a source of in- 

spiration and comfort for centuries; its offering of newer 

hymns expressing the social outlook of the Gospel; and for = 

its hundred pages of worship services founded on unifying 5 

themes, many of which are for special occasions and sea- 

sonal holy days. 

It is also recommended for use in the junior department of = 

the church school. It features a junior index which points 

to those hymns which junior girls and boys should learn 

at this stage in their development. 

The reinforced binding is superior to that of any other 

church-school hymnal. It is almost impossible to tear the 

leaves away from the covers. 

Prices: $75.00 per 100 copies. On orders for less than = 
E twenty-five, the price is at the rate of $1.00 each. Carriage 

charges extra. = 


Send for a Sample Copy for Examination. 


Also Bear in Mind We Are Your Denominational 
Headquarters for Hymnals of Any Publisher 


We can supply any hymnal at any time, and at the same rates as if ordered direct 
from the publisher. Let one letter to us save you the inconvenience of writing to 
several houses for returnable copies of hymnals for examination. Prompt service 
is assured. 
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By Professor A. W. BURR 


The Bronze Tablet in Florence 
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Reprinted from The Christian World 
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Prohibition and Fundamentalism 
An Editorial 
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SUCCESSFUL REVELL BOOKS 
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The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Mark 


e 
in the Upper Room | tite pr? sorsans re acts of me 
Apostles,’ at the same time an exposi- 
. < Py aie s ¥ — tion and an exegesis. Throws an abun- 
Dr. Clausen’s latest book makes real to dance of light on the outward wording 
modern men and women the momentous and on the inner meaning of Mark’s 
episodes of the last supper. words. 


$1.50 


THE NEW VAN DYKE BOOK 


Light My Candle 
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A gift book for all seasons. A most help- 
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tional inspiration and guidance. 
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The Rosary 


A Study in the Prayer Life of the Nations 


Dr. Patton has given years of study to ros- 


WILLIAM P. MERRILL, D.D. 


Prophets of the Dawn 


Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah.. The Be- 
ginning of the Religion of the Spirit. 


aries, beads, pebbles, and other mechanical 
aids to prayer employed throughout the 
world. 


Profusely Illustrated, $1.50 
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British Preachers 


Third Series, 1927 
Their Men and Their Messages 


An illuminating and uplifting view of a 
cross section of the British pulpit. The ser- 
mons represent the best of all preaching of 
today in the British Isles. 


$1.75 


JOSEPH A. VANCE, D.D. 


America’s Future 
Religion 
Whither Are We Tending? 


Dr. Vance gives the result of personal and 
national contacts, with unusual opportuni- 
ties for observation, covering the past 
thirty-five momentous years. $1.25 


REV. JOHN McNEILL 


The Twenty-third Psalm 


With the pen of a poet and the soul of a 
prophet, Dr. McNeill interprets the world’s 
most famous song, in vivid sentences that 
quickly seize on the imagination of the 


reader. $1.00 


JAMES I. VANCE, D.D. 


Love Trails of the 
Long Ago 


Love stories of Bible men and women are 
here graphically presented by a writer well 
known in the field of religious literature. 


$1.50 


Are Missions. a 


Failure? 
CHARLES A, SELDEN | 


What “sort of folks are 
© missionaries? 


Is their work hopeless? 


Does some success result? 


30,000 miles of travel and: inves- 


tigation by an able journalist were 


required to-present this peaches 
answer. 


: Ss $2.50 
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And Other Essays 


ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


CHICAGO: 851 Cass Street 


A thoughtful and illuminating interpreta- 
tion. Dr. Merrill has succeeded in making 
the critical Highth Century B. C. real and 
full of suggestions to the crucial Twentieth 
Century A.‘D $1.50 


Evangelist 


Dr. Work puts his experience, methods and 
inspiration within the reach of others. 
With the help of the information here 
given it is in the power of practically every 
man and woman in the ministry to con- 
duct effective evangelistic work. $1.50 


Boston Preachers 


Twenty-five pulpit masterpieces by as many 
ministers of Boston and its vicinity, includ- 
ing such widely-famed preachers as George 
A. Gordon, J. C. Massee, A. Z. Conrad, 
Raymond Calkins and Robert Watson. 


$2.00 
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Petition 

By Bessie L. Cook 

Lord, make me humble, let me understand 
That all my benefits are from thy hand; 
That every faculty was given me, 

In loving service to be used—for thee! 


Lord, make me generous in word and deed, 
Ready to help the heart or hand in need, 

So that, though my estate be great, or small, 
In thy great cause I'll gladly give it all. 


Lord, give me vision—oft my soul is tried 
With petty things, and foolish, worldly pride; 
Lighten my blinded sight, that I may see 

In every fellow man a glimpse of thee! 


Lord, make me tolerant in speech and mind, 
Lest my mistaken judgment prove unkind ; 
For in another’s place how can I tell 

That I myself would do one half as well? 


Lord, fill my heart with understanding love, 

Born of that faith which doth the mountains move; 
Help me gladly all thy precepts heed, 

That I may be thy servitor, indeed! 


Wedding Pranks Result in Tragedy 


A LAMENTABLE auto accident in Massachusetts in 

which a young Congregational clergyman, son of a 
well known minister in our group, is held for the death 
of a Worcester contractor, points to a practice which is 
without sense or reason. The defendant was a bride- 
groom seeking escape from horseplay of friends follow- 
ing his wedding. The solemnity and inner value of the 
marriage service is often marred, weakened and some- 
times wholly lost in the foolishness which follows. The 
effect upon the participants is frequently such as to 
make the entire proceeding merely a farce; the innocent 
principals may escape, but the mischievous perpetrators 
suffer in their own morale. Such conduct wholly violates 
the serious suggestion that matrimony is to be entered 
into “discreetly, advisedly, soberly.” We have known 
pranks and traps played or set by otherwise well-mean- 
ing peopie which were most serious in their outcome. 
In this instance they are said to be responsible for the 
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tragedy. The newly wedded were “speeding away” from 
their gentle but persistent tormentors. The incident 
should be a wholesome and imperative warning to con- 
duct the entire nuptial festivities in a manner befitting 
the spirit of the occasion. Meanwhile everybody will feel 
profound sympathy for the young minister whose mar- 
ried life has been marred in its beginning by a tragedy 
all the greater because it has brought death to another. 


Elbert Francis Baldwin 
i pee FRANCIS BALDWIN, for six years editorial 
correspondent of the Outlook in Europe, recently 
died in Geneva, Switzerland. For more than thirty years 
he was a member of the Outlook’s editorial staff, and was 
widely acquainted with the diplomats and statesmen of 
European countries and with the political, social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental conditions and problems of 
these countries. He was largely responsible for the 
soundness of judgment, thoroughness, insight, and under- 
standing which have distinguished so many of the Out- 
look’s editorial reports on foreign conditions. Dr. Bald- 
win was seventy years of age at the time of his death. 
A graduate of Williams College in 1884, he took the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1887. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin from 1884 to 1886. In 1893 Williams 
College bestowed upon him the degree of L.H.D. From 
1890 to 1892 he was on the staff of the Independent, and 
since 1893 he has been on the staff of the Owtlook. 


The Man Who Loves Islands 

MALL islands appeal to many who wish to get away, 

for the time being, from the affairs of routine life. 
Few people, however, care to remain on small, remote, 
and barren islands when winter comes and when it is 
hard to maintain the ordinary services necessary for life. 
When the storms and bad weather come, the islander 
lacks companionship and the facilities to which he would 
be accustomed on the mainland. There is little of inter- 
est around him, and he is marooned in his small, isolated 
castle. 

This kind of exile does not appeal to us. But there 
are many who virtually isolate themselves upon their 
own favorite little island by being self-contained and 
self-sufficient, as if one had no duties or responsibilities 
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to society. There are others who live remote upon a 
small island of narrow specialization. There are still 
others who willfully remain upon the remote island of 
backwardness—refusing to progress with the times and 
not using for high purposes the improved facilities now 
offered for the outreaching of their lives. Christianity 
is a religion of the mainland—where every man enters 
fully into the life of his community, that he may become 
a worthy member of it and lift it up. A commonwealth 
of such citizens is one that will itself maintain high 
standards, seek brotherly relations with other peoples, 
and assist in every endeavor which makes for the ad- 
vancement of any interest of mankind. 


Hus and His Mother 


N Herrick’s book, Some Heretics of Yesterday, pub- 
lished some considerable time ago, we find an exquisite 
idyl of John Hus and his mother. He was about to set 
out on foot to the great University of Prague. Like many 
other mothers, she did not want her young son to embark 
alone upon such a new phase of life. So, like Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel, who presented her boy in the house 
of the Lord in Shiloh, she made the journey with him, 
carrying as gifts for the rector a cake and a goose. 
Imagine a son today having his mother go to college with 
him, carrying gifts to the Dean! 

As they were enjoying delightful companionship on 
the road, the goose achieved an ill-omened escape. “But 
her religion was of that simple and very exalted sort 
which knows a ready refuge from all fears, and go, fall- 
ing upon her knees then and there, she commended the 
boy to the Father of the fatherless, and the two journeyed 
on.” The love of St. Augustine for his mother wag not 
Sweeter nor deeper than this. How beautiful must have 
been the loving confidences between Hug and his mother 
as they traveled on, stopping at wayside shrines and 
sleeping out under the canopy of heaven! Of such lyric 
moments history is made. In such a manner wag the 
then most influential university in the world given the 
training of a life characterized by great courage and love 
for the Church which he tried so hard to reform, 

This account tells no more about his mother. But 
she must have trudged alone homeward, conscious of a 
noble purpose fulfilled and of an abounding love of God 
with whom she had constant communion. 


Our Welcome to Immigrants 


DITORS of several foreign-language newspapers pub- 

lished in the United States gave expression to their 
views on what America might do for the immigrant, in 
a recent article by Edward Corsi in the Outlook. ‘Most 
of these editors see two Americas—one as it is, and one 
as it might be. They point out the many benefits which 
their people have derived from coming to the new land. 
They also point out some of the disappointments and 
difficulties involved in this transfer. 

People from one country tend to live together in 
America in colonies which are sometimes reluctant to 
adopt the life of the new land; they persist in their old 
ways of living and thus create serious problems for 
America. If the immigrant expects his new land to pro- 
vide him with the means for a better and happier life, 
he must be willing to adopt as far ag possible its lan- 
guage, customs, and laws. 
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One of the editors felt that “a pat on the shoulder 
does wonders with the recently arrived. But it should 


be given at Ellis Island, and practiced by the superin- _ 


tendents of our factories, by the pete of the immi- 
grant, and the officials of our institutions.” Others would 
supplement this statement by adding that the immigrant 
must also be fully protected in his new land, given a 
chance to adapt himself to the new environment, and 
provided with work which will yield him a living wage. 
Another editor pleads for “equality of race, color, and 
religion as the very foundation of any true program of 
Americanization.” 


If the churches, social organizations, and business’ 


firms do all that they can do to make life easier and 
happier for the immigrants, a long step will have been 
taken toward the removal of influences which cause so- 
cial, political, religious, and even international troubles 
in this country and elsewhere. While people aré: living 
restricted, oppressed, and unhappy lives no nation can 
be truly free; while people are allowed to suffer and 
prevented from achieving those ideals which they most 
cherish, no religious, social, or international program 
ean be truly a success. 


The Road to Peace 


Wes way lies the road to peace? We have had 
various conferences on this question, and we have 
tried in many ways to solve the problems involved in it. 
The London Times Literary Supplement, in recently re- 
viewing three books on statecraft and the peace question, 
finds that something more than conferences and treaties 
will be needed before permanent peace can be assured: 

All men of good will ensue peace (the editorial begins), 
but not all are agreed as to the method by which it can 
be secured. The old maxim si vis pacem para bellum has 
not fallen wholly into discredit; and the old principle 
of the balance of power, rejected by the Conference of 
Paris, has emerged again in an anxious effort to secure 
an equilibrium of armaments. If wars are to avoided 
in the future, it seems that something more will be needed 
than leagues, conferences, and agreements for the limita- 
tion of ar maments. The essential problem, that is to say, 
can be solved neither by the soldier nor by the diplomatist. 

Reconciling this position with a proper spirit of pa- 
triotism, the editorial continued: 

To understand and allow for the point of view of others 

is not necessarily to sacrifice one’s own interests; indeed, 
the interests both of nations and of individuals are often 
best served by the spirit of accommodation, which grows 
out of understanding, and always best served by strictly 
honorable dealing. 
Treaties provide only for some temporary amelioration 
of a difficulty, and the way of peace is along a different 
path. The editorial writer offers his solution in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The law of good faith, though of extreme importance, 
is not in itself enough to guarantee international amity. 
It is possible, and indeed probable, that no such guaranty 
will ever be found. If it is to be found, it must be sought, 
not in covenants, but in the closer mutual understanding 
which may be the outcome of closer knowledge. In short, 
to find the way of peace we must ‘needs explore, and if 


possible clear, the jungle of national contradictions and: 


antagonisms which are the causes of war. 

How can we clear the “jungle of national contradic- 
tions”? We may at least make a beginning by introducing 
lectures about foreign countries and their problems into 
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our schools and churches. We might also celebrate the 
great days associated with the ideals or achievements 
identified with world peace. 

In recent years we have taken some important steps 
toward the realization of the ideal cherished by this 
writer. Enlightened teaching in churches and schools can 
do much to promote this purpose—so can the regular 
commercial channels. Peace will come when we look 
upon the citizens of other countries not simply in the 
light of their political allegiances, but in the light of 
their spiritual, intellectual, and social achievements and 
values. The road to peace is the road to a higher and 
greater concept of religion. 


Age and the Ability to Learn 


| OE ala are beginning to recognize, after much 
careful research, that age has relatively little influ- 
ence upon the ability to learn. We have, of course, 
progressed far from that position wherein education was 
almost entirely an interest associated with schools for 
the young. It has been supposed, however, that once 
one attained a fairly advanced age, he could not attain 
much at all in the way of educational improvement. 

The recent progress and achievements attained in 
adult education now point to a constructive broadening 
of the application of educational principles. Adults in 
increasing numbers are taking courses in subjects hitherto 
reserved for young people. All this is well, but one is 
considerably disappointed in discovering that so much 
of this training is simply young people’s education ap- 
plied to adults, not really adult education—governed by 
adult standards, motives, and purposes. 

Edueation for handicapped adults or for those whose 
early training was limited must necessarily begin with 
relatively simple instruction, but there are many adults 
who ought not only to be continuing and expanding 


Prohibition and 


| Bae concrete expression of opinions concerning pro- 

hibition and religious thought and controversy in 
America, shared by many others, and typical of the reac- 
tion of certain British leaders when they come in contact 
with American life, gives special interest to the interview 
with Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross, reprinted in this issue 
from The Christian World, and to which reference was 
made editorially, last week. 

There are two other points at which we should like 
to express a friendly challenge to Dr. Ross’ conclusions, 
or at least to set alongside of these conclusions some con- 
siderations which may be merely prejudiced American 
opinions but which do seem to us to suggest another side 
to the matter. 

The first of these concerns the relationship between 
prohibition and the saloon, which, Dr. Ross is reported 
as saying, “will certainly never come back.” If prohi- 
bition be not upheld what is to prevent the saloon com- 
ing back? Last week we pointed out that in decrying 
prohibition and advocating temperance education as an 
alternative Dr. Ross had overlooked the fact that prohi- 
bitionists for two generations have carried out the most 
persistent and thoroughgoing campaign of temperance 
education in history, and that the power and effectiveness 
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their education, but also making it measure up fully to 
adult needs and aspirations. If adults can learn prac- 
tically as well as young people, and if they are given 
the opportunity to do so, will they undertake education 
that is worthy of their position and attainments? Will 
they be content simply to pore over young people’s les- 
sons, or will they carry education forward into adult 
life and make it serve purposes for which the young 
people are not yet prepared? 

This would seem to be the great need of education— 
to encourage adults not only to study, but also to carry 
studying forward into the service of greater purposes in 
life. 

Definite facts and detailed knowledge of a few sub- 
jects, for example, would represent greater potential 
power with adults than with young people. Too often 
adults retain simply general impressions which have 
been somewhat broadened and deepened by the wisdom 
of experience; they have lost the specific facts and full 
command of the subject matter. Adults often hide, with 
temporary success, behind their business or professional 
positions or prestige, their financial status, their dignity 
of advanced age, their impressive string of college de- 
grees, or their social reputation; but ultimately they are 
only as strong as they have made themselves. 
education is judged by the standards of quality and im- 
provement which they are rigidly maintaining as the 
years pass. It is a matter of scientific record that 
adults can learn virtually as well as young people. But 
can they, and will they, educate themselves in those ways 
and fields that will best enable them to utilize their 
education for higher and greater achievements worthy 
of their status in life? 

¥ ¥ 

When the Church loses its capacity for self-criticism 

it will be time to worry about the future of the Church. 


Fundamentalism 


of prohibition have been established upon this back- 
ground of persistent effort to enlighten the public mind 
concerning the nature and effects of alcohol and to stir 
the public conscience to action against the liquor traffic. 
In expressing his strong antipathy to prohibition, and 
at the same time the assumption that the saloon will 
never come back, Dr. Ross does not do justice to the 
forces that put the saloon out of business and without 
the operation of which the saloon would speedily be re- 
established—even though it might never attain its former 
evil prestige. The one thing that makes many Ameri- 
cans, who do not ignore the difficulties and dangers of the 
present situation, so strong for prohibition is the clear 
conviction that as it was prohibitionists that destroyed 
the saloon so the issue is still prohibition or the saloon. 
Many of us see the defects and shortcomings of prohibi- 
tion, and in addition to this have an instinctive repug- 
nance to too much law and regulation; but if we like 
prohibition little we like the saloon and the liquor traffic 
less. Wherever that traffic exists, ever in its supposedly 
most unobjectionable forms, it constitutes an interfer- 
ence with the liberty of some; inevitably it makes inno- 
cent victims suffer; it becomes a curse to home and a 
menace to the young; it becomes corruptly associated 
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with law and government and it entrenches itself as a 
social nuisance. There is no conceivable injustice or 
fault associated with prohibition that is not equally, and 
in fact much more deeply, associated with the liquor 
traffic in any form in which law can permit it to exist. 
If prohibition interferes with the personal liberty of 
some, the maintenance of the traffic interferes far more 
terribly with the personal liberty and happiness of others. 
This being so, with the plain alternative, prohibition or 
the traffic, the intelligent mind and conscience of Amer- 
ica will continue, we believe, to uphold prohibition. 
It is the logical outcome of adequate education con- 
cerning the nature of alcoholic intoxicants and their 
effect upon individual, home, and nation. When the 
curse of the traffic is recognized for what it is, the 
next step is to put it out of business. That is the step 
that America has taken and it is not likely to be re- 
traced; but let high-minded critics of prohibition, like 
Dr. Ross, have no illusion—it is prohibitionists, con- 
vinced and vigilant, who will enable America to hold 
what has been gained and to make these gains effective. 
If the support of prohibition falters the one effectual 
barrier against the traffic here in America—whatever 
may be said of other countries—will be destroyed and 
the traffic will return with all its legalized power for 
evil. The outlawing of the liquor traffic in this land 
is one of the most notable achievements in human prog- 
ress. The problems associated with the making of this 
outlawry effective are not to be minimized, but they are 
less than the problems of the traffic itself, and they loom 
large chiefly because they are a part of the general prob- 
lems of social life and law enforcement in a country of 
vast proportions where an immense and heterogeneous 
population has been rapidly brought together. But does 
anybody believe that America is going to back down in 
the face of these larger problems of life and law, of which 
the problems associated with prohibition are only a 
phase? 
Al 


The other point that troubles us is the typical assump- 
tion of both interviewer and interviewed that Funda- 
mentalism, in its ultimate elements, is essentially an 
American institution, and that religious controversy in 
this country is of a different spirit and quality from its 
counterpart across the Atlantic. In connection with this 
Dr. Ross makes some wise and penetrative comments re- 
garding local factors which help to produce certain types 
of Fundamentalist that do seem indigenous to America, 
and it must further be remembered that until recent 
years critical thought in this country has largely fol- 
lowed, and consequently lagged some years behind, the 
movements of thought and investigation in Great Britain 
and Germany. But, allowing for these considerations, 
how much is there in the notions that Fundamentalism 
is a religious phenomenon that afflicts America but that 
is hardly known in Great Britain, and that religious 
controversy here is of a different order from anything 
over there? The writer has been for over a quarter of 
a century a most assiduous reader of British religious 
journals and of British religious literature. During most 
of that period he has been in pastorates in communities 
where there was vital contact both directly and indi- 
rectly with the products of British church life. He re- 
cords with reminiscences of joy and satisfaction the 
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broad-minded and wholesome friends whom these con- 
tacts produced, but he is compelled to say that in these 
contacts were found also types that corresponded in the 
most complete way to the most objectionable types of 
narrow-minded, bigoted and intolerant American Fun- 
damentalist. Nor has it been our observation that the 
groups represented by these were at all lacking, or small, 
in British religious life. The broad-minded and scholarly 
critic of American religious life tends, we believe, to con- 
trast much of the worst that is here with the best of 
what he knows at home, and to regard as unimportant 
in his own environment phenomena to which he attaches 
much importance in America. Are the finer and more intel- 
ligent expressions of religion so different, here and there? 

Again, in this matter of controversy, is it not a mat- 
ter of the eyes with which one sees, and the spirit with 


-which one understands? Dr. Ross speaks affectionatély 


of Dr. Orchard, of King’s Weigh House Chapel. Has 
there been anything in recent controversy in America 
more brutal than the controversies that have raged con- 
cerning Dr. Orchard, during the past two years, in the 
columns of The Christian World, and in the Congrega- 
tional fellowship? And this, it should be marked, was 
not among Fundamentalists, but in the most liberal 
of British religious newspapers and in a denomination 
emphasizing its progressiveness and freedom. Nor is a 
controversy of this sort an isolated phenomenon. LHarly 
in the present century Dr. J. D. Jones on a visit to 
Canada mildly rebuked his Canadian Congregational 
brethren for their controversy over matters of Biblical 
inspiration and literalism. “Brethren,” he said, “you 
are ten years behind the times.” But four years later, 
when the writer visited England, in the days of R. J. 
Campbell’s “new theology flurry,” he found a situation 
of strife, prejudice and bitterness far outshadowing any- 
thing that he had known in the Canadian fellowship. 
The British Weekly has been a strong and typical force 
in British Free Church life, and many years’ reading of 
it constitute a fair reflection of religious attitudes. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll to the day of his death in some respects 
approximated more to American Fundamentalism than 
to British liberalism. Great admiration for his journal- 
istic genius could not blind one to the acidity and bitter- 
ness, to say nothing of the discourtesy and unfairness, 
with which at times he wrote concerning those whose 
theological or critical ideas he held in contempt. Friends 
on either side of the Atlantic have little ground for re- 
proaching one another in these matters. 

Dayton, Tenn., a symbol of anti-evolution laws, has 
been a puzzle to British observers. The Congregation- 
alist has certainly no word of defense for these ridiculous 
laws, but even Dayton ought to be seen in a perspective 
that is British as well as American. Sir Arthur Keith, 
it is noteworthy, has suggested that much criticism of 
his recent address at the British Association has been 
in the spirit of Dayton. And, after all, what is the dif- 
ference in principle—or in ultimate effect for that mat- 
ter—between the people of Tennessee putting a fence 
around their schools to keep out teaching with which 
they do not agree, and the great universities of England 
fencing themselves with the Thirty-Nine Articles? The 
principles that underlie American life do not differ so 
much from those that have operated across the sea. The 
seeming differences are largely on the surface. 
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From Our Western Editor 
The Young People in Conference 


HE churches of our fellowship, as well as those of 

other leading denominations, report great success in 
the young people’s conferences this year. Apparently, 
more conferences were held than ever before, with better 
attendance. 

This conference plan of teaching religion is effective 
because it combines recreation in the out-of-doors with 
the fellowship of young people and of adults who under- 
stand youth, and it puts religion and the work of the 
church upon a basis of freedom that makes both very at- 
tractive. The physical advantages are very great. Young 
people are taught how to play on a basis of good sports- 
manship, and they play in close contact with the woods 
and the water. Most of the faculty members of the con- 
ferences are either ministers or directors of religious 
education. Recreation carried on under such supervision 
and in such fellowship brings great physical benefits. 

The intellectual benefits of these conferences are just 
as marked. They are not conducted after the order of 
the program of the public school. Generally there are 
no examinations held, no studies to be pursued between 
classes, and no aftermath to worry about. The young 
people come to classes with an air of freedom and spon- 
taneity which makes it easy for them to absorb the best 
things and to be responsive to them. The influence of the 
young people upon each other intellectually is outstand- 
ing. The topics brought before the classes are kept very 
close to the needs and the outlook of youth. Most of the 
conferences receive both sexes, their ages ranging from 
sixteen to nineteen years. This is the very age when the 
presence of both sexes helps both to be their best intellec- 
tually. The teachers in the conferences have a freedom 
which is not common to the classroom. The barriers are 
all down in most of these conferences, so far as discus- 
sion is concerned, and the young people talk over, with 
the greatest freedom, the problems of religion, of the 
social order, and of their own personal lives. In the 
home church the presence, in many instances, of very 
conventional older people, tends to prevent this free 
discussion. 

It is amazing how great has been the emotional and 
religious reaction of the young people under the influence 
of a well-directed summer conference. In most of our 
conferences no effort is made to bring the young people 
to an emotional or religious demonstration. The right 
state of mind is produced in these young people by the 
program and the fellowship. The very fact that these 
young people are delegates of the church, that they spend 
a week discussing the great problems of religion, under 
wise leaders, many of whom are ministers, and that the 
strongest missionaries that can be secured are present 
for a week or ten days, all co-operate to produce a re- 
markable state of mind. They do not demonstrate the 
new experience that has come to them by the conven- 
tional methods of a former day, nor by the methods not 
so conventional. When I was a young fellow emotional 
revivals were the order of the day, and frequently in 
these meetings people would shout under the excitement, 
or have a fit of laughter, or would go into a trance. Many 
people in that day held that unless some unusual sen- 

-sational experience had come to an individual with an 
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outward demonstration, the Christian experience of the 
individual was open to question. Our young people, so 
far as religion is concerned, have the rule that the less 
that is said about it, the better for all concerned. They 
demonstrate their experience in other ways, though they 
may break over with a few sentences. If opportunity is 


given to them to speak one may hear the sentiment ex- 


pressed like this: “We have come closer to God here at 
the conference than we ever were before, and we are 
going home to live-as Jesus would live.” 

That the new experience is vital is shown by the atti- 
tude that they take in discussion when the most critical 
relationships of life are up.. It is remarkable how often 
these young people will approximate in the discussion 
the mind of Christ. Their relationships with each other 
on the grounds are another demonstration that they. have 
been stirred religiously, and the way they live when they 
return home indicates that the effect of the experience 
is for many a permanent one. Parents and ministers 
testify that they give up the old ways founded upon self- 
ishness, and live anew a life founded upon the thought 
of service and personal loyalty to Jesus. 

Here is a letter from a young woman who attended, 
two or three years in succession, summer conferences held 
by Congregationalists in a Middle Western state. “Just 
one week from this most glorious ‘camp-like’ day, the 
young people start for T H I will be one of 
those who will miss that wonderful week with many of 
the others who find it impossible to attend. How I wish 
I were going to be there to join in all the work, fun and 
play, to join in the fellowship and good sportsmanship 
which so predominates at our camp. I will miss those 
evenings on the beach where the nearness of One so pre- 
cious was so wonderfully felt. I trust that every young 
person that attends the camp will get the good out of 
it that I got. It was there that I learned to take my 
troubles to the right place, and so I hope that everyone 
of the young people will learn to do the same. I have 
been praying for you, the director of the camp, and the 
other leaders and wish for you the best year at T—— 
H——,, that you have ever had.” 

Another young woman who has attended the confer- 
ences of a Middle Western state for six years in succes- 
sion went this year to an interdenominational confer- 
ence. Out of the experience she wrote as follows: “I 
can’t begin to tell you how much I appreciate this chance 
to have the guidance of these great leaders. I shall try 
to be loyal to the ideals set forth and to carry on this 
great Christian quest which is outlined during these 
two weeks. I know the conference would not mean so 
much to me if it were not for the messages that I have 
had at G L—.” 

A college sophomore came this year to a summer con- 
ference in his state, having attended the conference 
there three years before. A very wise pastor was giving 
convocation addresses, dealing with the fundamentals 
of religion. This college student testified that many 
of his intellectual and religious problems had been solved 
by the addresses given by this minister. A college stu- 
dent who had just finished his first year in a noted New 
England college, and another who had finished his first 
year in an outstanding college on the Pacific Coast, came 
to the young people’s summer conference in- their home 

(Continued on page 468) 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian W orld- Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“Tt is not the scientist but the fool, as was written 
in ancient wisdom, who says in his heart that there is no 
God.”—New York “Times” editorial. 


Stanford Professor Makes 
Study of Orientals 


NDER the title “Resident Orientals on the American 

Pacific Coast—Their Legal and Economic Status” 
Prof. Eliot Grinnell Mears of Stanford University has 
issued a remarkable piece of work which has formed the 
basis of certain discussions in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Honolulu this year. Professor Mears is the 
son of a Congregational minister and is one of a brilliant 
group of men produced in part by the Congregational 
fellowship and now associated with the study of the great 
problems of the Pacific basin. (It is worth while in this 
connection to note that the director of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations is Merrill. Davis, son of the famous 
Dr. Jerome Davis of Japan, and himself a former head 
of the Y. M. C. A. in the island kingdom.) Professor 
Mears’ book constitutes the most thoroughgoing study of 
the life and problems of the Oriental on the Pacific coast 
that has yet come to our attention, and those who wish 
to find the facts concerning them can do no better than 
to secure this report which is published by the American 
Group, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd 
Street, New York City. The volume is illustrated with 
helpful graphs and charts and has as an appendix a 
number of select documents which give facts not easily 
obtainable. The charts and the studies and visualiza- 
tions witness to the fairness with which Professor Mears 
has tackled his problem. And the footnotes throughout 
the book bear witness to the wide reading he has done. 
Those who read the book will be struck by the large num- 
ber of Congregational names that appear in the footnotes 
as well as in the text, for to the study of this problem the 
fellowship has made some noteworthy contributions in 
personnel as well as in ideas. 


Tientsin Missionary Shops Internationally; 
Finds Life Normal 


“@*‘ONDITIONS in Tientsin are practically normal. 

The Chinese merchants are having rather a hard time 
because of the worthless paper money that the soldiers 
insist on using, probably because they have nothing else 
to use. Some small shops are closed on that account 
but the general atmosphere in the Chinese city is that of 
peaceful and thriving business activity. While in the 
foreign concessions there is certainly no indication that 
foreigners are considering withdrawal from this part of 
China. Business seems to be booming; there is a lot of 
building going on; large, imposing bank and business 
buildings are going up, and every time you go downtown 
you find a new auto showroom, and the stream of cars 


makes it very evident that that particular business is 
thriving. Tientsin is pre-eminently a commercial city, . 
with every nationality and every commodity represented. 
I went downtown the other day for the last pre-vacation 
errands. At a store in the Chinese city I got made-to- 
order tennis shoes; for the equivalent of less than one 


. cent of our money I rode on a tram car—a Belgian, com- 


pany operates our street car service—through the Chinese 
city and Japanese Concession to the French-controlled 
section. There I ordered our supplies of groceries for the 
summer at a store run by Cantonese. I cashed a check 
at the National City Bank of New York, bought stamps 
at the Chinese P. O. and Korean products at a British 
store. J turned down a $5 ‘bargain’ in hosiery at an 
American store and went to a hodge-podgy little Chinese 
shop that sells for $2.25 per pair (about $1 in gold) the 
‘Pagoda’ pure silk stockings made in Shanghai. I had 
a perfectly good chocolate ice-cream soda at a large tea- 
room with German proprietors and Russian and Chinese 
clerks and waiters. And I lunched with a Mt. Holyoke 
irl’ 


The Scrub Woman’s 
Philosophy 


HE following unusual story was found in the state 

paper of Minnesota: “An Armenian scrub woman 
works in an Arab school in Aleppo. She sings as she 
works, and because she is a true Christian she sings 
Christian hymns. The girls hear her and ask her to sing 
to them. She reads her Bible. The girls see her and 
ask her to read to them. ‘Can you not get for us this 
Bible in Turkish?’ they ask. So the woman sends to 
friends who are Christians and soon the desired Arabic 
books are sent to the school. Recently the Christian 
Armenian scrub woman, who sings at her work, heard the 
girls talking about the Bible. ‘Let me have your Bible,’ 
pleaded one. ‘No,’ replied the owner of the book, ‘it is 
a holy book and you are not good enough to read it! 
A person must be holy in order to have and read the 
Gospel,’ she added sternly.” 


Old Quarterly Gets 
Young Lady Editor! 


HOSE best acquainted with Congregational periodical 

literature have long appreciated the little quarterly 
published by the American Board, known as 7'he Envelope 
Series. It has recently undergone an interesting trans- 
formation in that it has become the organ of the educa- 
tional department of the Board, under the editorship of 
Miss Ruth Seabury. The first number under her direc- 
tion is out, and is devoted to certain aspects of the pres- 
ent missionary situation. Its value will be appreciated 
by any who take the trouble to look it up or order it from 
the Board. It contains, among other things, two unusual 
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articles. One is “Fellow Workers Unto the Kingdom,” 


by Rey. Raymond Calkins, D.D.; and the other is “The 


Outlook for Missionary Education,’ by T. H. P. Sailer 
of the Presbyterian Board and Teachers’ College. 

Contrary to the impression which seems to be in some 
minds, the most economical form of missionary literature 
which can be produced is periodical literature. When 
subscribed for, it can be circulated through the mails for 
a cent and a half a pound. 


New Medium of 
World-Service News 
9 ea plan of putting missionary literature into peri- 
odical form has been in operation, as far as The 
Envelope Series is concerned, for some time. It is now 
operating in connection with the monthly bulletin of the 
Commission on Missions, known as The Potter’s Wheel, 
and already reaching some 50,000 of those who are in- 
terested in the process by which the Kingdom of God is 
molded from the clay of things-as-they-are. This year 
the Every Member Canvass literature is produced in the 
form of The Potter’s Wheel, and it will serve the double 
purpose of providing a very compact and inexpensively 
printed form of literature, at the same time introducing 
the idea of the periodical form of such literature to a 
larger number of our Congregational folk. Many have 
had the natural idea that the designation of part of their 
gift to world-service work for the subscription to The 
Potter’s Wheel would, in effect, reduce their total gift; 
but, as a matter of fact, that is not the case. If no such 
designation is indicated, and if there were no such 
literature as The Potter’s Wheel, other literature has to 
be prepared. It is known as “fugitive” or pamphlet 
literature and is sent out at very much greater expense. 
The consequence is that a larger proportion of missionary 
gifts are expended for the purpose of telling givers what 
is being done with their money than would be the case 
if they were all contented to make use of the periodical 
form of report or bulletin. The usual booklet costs 
_ twenty times as much as The Potter’s Wheel if distributed 
through old-fashioned channels. 


New Plan Takes 
Time to Develop 
NCE this plan is thoroughly understood, it seems 
likely that it will have wide use. As a matter of 
fact, out of the 400,000 and more givers to Congregational 
benevolences at the present time not more than 100,000, 
at the very outside, are receiving any regular report of 
the uses made of their money. Of the half-million Con- 
gregational people who do not share in the work of the 
churches outside of the local community, there are per- 
haps many who would be interested to do so should they 
come into contact with first-hand information as to what 
that work is and how it is carried on. The editor of this 
department puts such information into The Potter's 
Wheel. 

One of the points of difficulty is the natural fear of 
many that a news bulletin will detract from the larger 
Congregational periodicals and publications. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this may happen in certain instances; but 
that it will happen on a large scale is very unlikely. 
Those who have time and inclination to read extended 
reports of the work need something much more elaborate 
and detailed than a little four-page bulletin once a month. 
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Such will find what they require in the larger publica- 
tions. The great mass of church members, however, do 
not have the time to read extensively about the work of 
the church, even though their interest may ,be very 
genuine. For them a brief and somewhat sketchy ac- 
count seems to meet with increasing approval. 


College Student Wins 
Recognition for Poetic Gift 


Ww. have already called attention in this department 

to the fact that the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica contains the names and recounts the achieve- 
ments of a number of Negro graduates of Congregational 
schools in the Southland. Such a fact, bald though it 
may seem, is eloquent to the well-informed. It would 
have rewarded many of the undiscourageable optimists 
who backed higher education for the colored boy and girl 
when others were scofling at the idea. Here is another 
indirect evidence of the cultural achievements which may 
be expected now from the Negro of college training. The 
poem, The Resurrection, was written by Jonathan H. 
Brooks. It was awarded a prize in the contest conducted 
last spring by the magazine Opportunity. Mr. Brooks 
is a student in Tougaloo College, in Mississippi. 


THE RESURRECTION 
By JonsatHan H. Brooks 


His friends went off and left Him dead 
In Joseph’s subterranean bed, 

Embalmed with myrrh and sweet aloes, 
And wrapped in snow-white burial clothes. 


Then shrewd men came and set a seal 
Upon his grave, lest thieves should steal 
His lifeless form away, and claim 

For him an undeserving fame. 


“There is no use,” the soldiers said, 

“Of standing sentries by the dead.” 
Wherefore, they drew their cloaks around 
Themselves, and fell upon the ground, 

And slept like dead men, all night through, 
In the pale moonlight and chilling dew. 


A muffled whiff of sudden breath 
Ruffled the passive air of death. 


He woke, and raised himself in bed; 
Recalled how he was crucified ; 
Touched both hands’ fingers to his head, 
And lightly felt his fresh-healed side, 
Then with a deep triumphant sigh, 

He coolly put his grave-clothes by 
Folded the sweet white winding sheet, 
The toweling, the linen bands, 

The napkin, all with careful hands— 
And left the borrowed chamber neat. 
His steps were like the breaking day— 
So soft across the watch He stole, 

He did not wake a single soul, 

Nor spill one dewdrop by the way. 


Now Calvary was loveliness ; 

Lilies that flowered thereupon 

Pulled off the white moon’s pallid dress, 
And put the morning’s vesture on. 
“Why seek the living among the dead? 
He is not here,” the angel said. 

The early winds took up the words, 

And bore them to the lilting birds, 

The leafing trees, and everything 

That breathed the living breath of spring. 


From Opportunity. 
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The Christian Viewpoint 


By Russell Henry Stafford 


Sermon preached by Dr. Stafford, on Sunday morning, October 2, 
in beginning his ministry at the Old South Church, in Boston 


Text, II Timothy 1:12: J know him whom 
I have believed. 


HRISTIAN faith is grounded in personal 

loyalty rather than in abstract logic. 
Its cardinal principle is devotion to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom we trust, because we 
love him, so entirely as to accept him at his 
own valuation as the manifestation of the 
very substance of reality. All its tenets are 
deductions from this cardinal principle. All 
its theologies, old and new, are articulations 
of these deductions with the changing fac- 
tors of scientific progress. The Gospel does 
not demonstrate a truth; it establishes a 
viewpoint. 


Tur BASIS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


But in this basic independence of logic 
Christian faith differs not at all from any 
other philosophy. Every world-view, of 
whatever type, finds its source and, for him 
who adopts it, its justification, in some tone 
of the soul rather than in any conclusions 
of the intellect. 

The tone of the soul is determined either 
by initial temperament or by an acquired 
mood. By that I mean that,-for instance, 
some men are pessimists because they are by 
disposition gloomy; some men become pes- 
simists against the grain of their native in- 
clinations, by allowing themselves to be 
embittered by hardship or made cynical 
under the disintegrating influence of an in- 
fectious cynicism in their teachers or friends. 
The fundamental argument of every thinker 
for his own position, underlying all attempts 
to rationalize his view, is, “This is as it 
seems to me; as for me, I can see things in 
no other way.” For in the region of first 
principles we are beyond the reach of rea- 
son; we are in the realm of feeling or intu- 
ition. In this regard Christian faith con- 
trasts with other philosophies only at one 
point—namely, that it is founded not upon 
a careless or casual feeling, but upon a con- 
scriptive confidence in a beloved Master. 
And, whatever our theory of knowledge, 
there is no other source of certainty to which 
we all attach so much importance as to our 
trust in a trustworthy person. 

But to say that Christian faith is derived 
from a viewpoint accepted, rather than from 
a truth demonstrated, is by no means to 
allege that it is irrational. Of course I be- 
lieve that the Christian viewpoint can be 
commended to the reason more effectively 
than any other, because it affords a more 
inclusive and satisfactory account of all the 
elements of life than any other can. But 
I am not concerned at this juncture to sub- 
stantiate this assertion. Rather, I shall 
assume that we are all Christians, and there- 
fore already certain in our own minds of the 
adequacy of our faith to the requirements 
of our intelligence. Instead of arguing this 
matter, I want to ask you to examine with 
me what answers are afforded from the 
Christian viewpoint to some of the prob- 
lems -which are actually agitating the best 
thought of our time. 


. pressing the will of God. 


Many champions of our faith are today 
seeking to recommend or defend it along 
lines in which the world is not, for the pres- 
ent at least, interested. The Holy Trinity, 
the Virgin Birth, substitutionary atone- 
ment, Biblical infallibility—-whatever we 
may think on these and kindred subjects, 
it should be evident that thoughtful people 
outside of the Churches are not perplexed 
nowadays about such questions, and will 
not willingly hearken to discussions of them; 
to present Christian faith in these terms, 
whether in affirmation or denial of the his- 
toric creeds, is beside the mark of current 
inquiry. And an irrelevant apologetic is 
probably as inimical to religion as any attack 
upon it could be. If we would bring our 
friends into such an attitude of sympathy 
toward our faith as to open their hearts to 
the experience of God in Christ—that vital 
experience which is of incalculably greater 
moment than any theological opinion—we 
must conciliate their interest by setting 
forth clearly for their guidance and our 
own as well, in this day of searching and 
uncertainty, the Christian answers to the 
problems about which the world is really 
thinking. ' 
THE NATURE OF BEING 

First, people are asking as to the nature 
of being in general. Is there really a uni- 
verse? That is, are all things, however 
diverse, interrelated in a comprehensive and 
systematic totality? Or is what we call the 
universe actually only an accidental collo- 
cation of unrelated events, to which we at- 
tribute unity of being and uniformity of 
laws because it suits our mental constitu- 
tion and our practical convenience to do 
so? And, if there be a universe, has it mean- 
ing and direction? Or is it at bottom heart- 
less and mechanical? Here is a problem 
about which multitudes who care nothing 
for philosophy or theology under those aus- 
tere and official names are speculating to- 
day, with an ardent sense of the immediate 
and immense importance of the issue. They 
will listen to any plain, direct answer with 
open minds. If we Christians fail to an- 
swer, preferring the cant and slang of an 
antiquated orthodoxy to a contemporaneous 
vitality of utterance upon such questions as 
this which really do grip the modern mind, 
we shall be dishonoring our Lord, who al- 
ways met people on their own ground with 
entire and engaging sympathy and candor. 

Now to this problem there is, from the 
Christian viewpoint, an answer clear and 
emphatic. There is a universe; for all 
things everywhere are the works of one 
Creator, of a cosmic Poet; we call him God. 
There is meaning and direction in- the uni- 
verse; for the universe is progressively ex- 
The totality of 
being is no blind and dead machine, grind- 
ing out heterogeneous events by an accident 
so absolute and insensate as not even to de- 
serve to be called ironic; it is a realm in 
which all things moye, slowly or fast, di- 
rectly or indirectly, toward some far-off 


divine event. That goal, whatever it may 
be, is foreseen from the beginning by One 
who is competent to bring about its achieve- 
ment; and it is worthy of the highest forms 
in which the universal energy finds mani- 
festation. 

To gain this insight, which the Christian 
viewpoint affords, into the nature of being, 
is to discover new zest and inspiration, in 
two ways. First, it gives us a solemn ela- 
tion to feel ourselves caught up into an all- 
inclusive scheme immeasurably transcending 
ourselves. It is wonderful to be assured, 
as the Christian is, that, trivial thodgh he 
and his doings may seem, he has a firm 
footing in the universe, by so much as the 
universal plan would fail of complete real- 
ization if he and his doings were not there. 

And, further, to believe in cosmic purpose 
is to find confirmation of our instinctive 
awareness that we too have wills, and are 
free to embrace, pursue, and in some meas- 
ure achieve purposes of our own. Whether 
or not one can in a logical formula reconcile 
faith in a supreme will with faith in human 
will—omnipotence with finite freedom—the 
fact is that the one implies the other: the 
individual can only be intellectually assured 
of his own freedom, provided that purpose 
and will be the way of the universe. And 
there is exhilaration in the conviction that, 
though on a small scale, we can actually, if 
we will, further the achievement of the cos- 
mic purpose; while a dreadful importance, 
conferring ominous dignity upon all our de- 
cisions, attaches to the correlative of this 
conviction—namely, that, if we fail to exer- 
cise our power in harmony with the will 
of God, or rebel against him, we can frus- 
trate or postpone the fulfillment of the 
divine aim. 

To be assured, as from the Christian view- 
point we are, that all being is a realm of 
conscious purpose, is to find, moreover, in 
that fact, the guaranty of all those ele- 
ments of experience which are beyond time 
and space and are called values or ideals. 
For, if the truth be that the world moves 
onward toward a foreseen end, that end is 
of course an ideal; then ideals in general 
must be real. And if ideals are real, are 
rooted in the very ground of being, they 
must be even more real, because more en- 
during, than the facts which translate them 
partially into passing events. So beauty and 
goodness, those highest values which sub- 
sume all valid ideals, are firmly founded in 
the creative mind and providential plan of 
God. One of the questions about which 


contemporary thought is most agitated has. 


to do with the nature of these ideal values. 
There are many who suppose that the whole 
world of mind is but a shadow-show no more 


closely related to the world of reality than. 


are the celluloid personages of film fiction 
to men and women of flesh and blood. On 
this view, beauty and goodness are but shad- 
ows, stained deep with the pathos of futil- 
ity, cast by human fancy on the screen of 
consciousness. Now, on any view, spiritual 
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values are a function of personality. But 


‘for the Christian the universe itself is per- 


sonal, since the meaning and direction which 
our faith discovers in life are derivatives 
from a supreme personal Being. Therefore 
beauty and goodness are of the highest 
order of reality, as functions of the Infinite 
Person, and deserve to be followed as ave- 
nues of approach to him. 


BEAUTY 

Another problem about which people are 
really concerned nowadays is as to the 
proper definition of beauty. Upon our defi- 
nition of beauty depends the quality of the 
art we produce; and art, in its wide range 
from manual dexterity to the composing of 
epics and symphonies, is the most signifi- 
cant and influential of man’s activities, at 
once reflecting and determining the state 
of the social mind. Some of the concepts of 
peauty in vogue today are sordid in the ex- 
treme, and result in an anarchy of spurious 
and depressing art forms which degrade all 
who take them seriously. But from the 
Christian viewpoint only one definition of 
beauty is possible. It arises out of a feeling 
like the Master’s for nature as somehow in 
every phase, brilliant or somber, a symbol 
or sacrament of the divine. So the Chris- 
tian will maintain that beauty consists es- 
sentially in the manifestation of spiritual 
yalues—that is, of qualities and aims sound, 
wholesome, and integral to the constructive 
end of the universe. There is room within 
this definition for many and varied art 
forms, and all the notes of nature’s dia- 
pason, from the gentle and gay to the sub- 
lime and awful, and to accommodate the 
tragic, the comic and the grotesque, as well 
as the serenely pleasing. But by this defi- 
nition the morbid, the perverse, the sinister 
and the sensual—all that is destructive of 
personality, or would militate against its 
healthy growth—is excluded. It will be 
found, I believe, that the noblest tradition 
of art in all its phases known to history 
is that which has owed its rise and manifold 
development to Christian inspiration and 
conforms to this ideal and definition; and 
that the only hopeful and promising art of 
the present day is to be found where this 
positive and buoyant concept is formative, 
rather than in any of the decadent schools 
which have succeeded each other of late 
with bewildering rapidity in the lurid lime- 
light of sensation-craving public curiosity. 

Closely related to our definition of beauty 
is our understanding as to the nature of 
happiness, since the function of beauty is 
to afford pleasure or satisfaction. How 
shall we find happiness? This surely is a 
fundamental query, to which the twentieth 
century is restlessly and avidly seeking the 
answer. Shall we look for joy through the 
senses, in their own right? There have 
always been many who sought it furtively 
there. But nowadays there are many who 
seek it there defiantly, asserting that the 
only way to be happy is to crowd the fleet- 
ing moment with the maximum of agreeable 
titillation of the nerves by any means safely 
available. And, perilous though the admis- 
sion may seem, I am willing to concede that 
the man who has no assurance that his life 
is more than his body or will survive it, 
nor that beauty and goodness are not delu- 
Sive shadow but solid substance, has some 
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justification for undertaking this experiment. 
But it is an experiment which always fails. 
And from embarking upon it the disciple 
of Jesus is protected by seeing the problem 
of happiness from the Christian viewpoint, 
from which it is evident that true happiness 
is to be found only through the realization 
of spiritual values. 

That realization is of two sorts—contem- 
plative and creative. To contemplate a 


| SPIRITUAL TONIC | 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Invited to God’s House 


I was glad when they said unto me, let 
us go unto the house of Jehovah.—Psalm 
122 ele 

The voice that destroys faith in the 
Church of the Living God, makes no one 
happy. The more successful a man is in 
verbal attacks upon the place of worship, 
the more pathetic is his mission in life. All 
the things a man can say to prove that the 
Chureh is of no use are only arguments for 
the need of God in the lives of men and 
women. 


How could a man ever hope to appreciate 
the art of the Louvre in Paris, if he were to 
pay more attention to the people who were 
there, than to the pictures? 


A person goes to a hospital to be cured 
of his own disease, not to catch all the 
other maladies that may have brought men 
and women there. 


If our idea is to meet in thought, and 
worship in heart, the living God, then we 
will be glad when invited to the House of 
Jehovah. 


beautiful object, until its sacramental mean- 
ing asa manifestation of the eternal becomes 
vocal to the inner ear, is the joy afforded to 
the faith-enlightened mind by nature and 
art. To contemplate the Heart of Being 
himself, beyond these forms of his self-reve- 
lation, in a communion ever more rapt and 
blessed, is the joy of worship. But these 
joys of contemplation are for man’s periods 
of repose. Of even greater moment, perhaps, 
as gratifying his active impulses, are the 
joys of creation—of doing something or mak- 
ing something so sound, so strong, and so 
fair as to present the quality of true art 
to every sensitive and penetrating beholder. 
This aspect of refreshing and _ uplifting 
beauty in all just and generous behavior it 
is which warrants us in designating living 
itself as a fine art. And there is no task 
which cannot be performed, no humble ob- 
ject which cannot be constructed, in such 
a,way as to rise above mere prosaic utility, 
and afford the satisfaction of creative, po- 
etic, divine achievement to its artisan—the 
highest happiness this world can afford any 
soul. 
THE HTHICAL PROBLEM 


Finally, the world is deeply concerned in 
our time about the ethical problem. What 
is a man’s duty to himself, or proper des- 
tiny, and what should his relations be with 
his fellow men? Should he stand on his 
own feet, aggressively assert his own in- 
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dependence, express his own personality by 
any means available, and exploit his fel- 
lows ruthlessly for his own ends? I have 
put the query with a staccato scorn which 
conveys my negative judgment in advance. 
Nevertheless, that is precisely the view of 
duty—of virtue in its etymological sense as 
manly vigor—which finds many ayowed ad- 
vocates, since Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
imparted an aura of metaphysical respecta- 
bility to selfishness as the prime principle 
of conduct. Not only has this ethic of the 
jungle found expression in the disordered 
lives of many degenerate egotists, but it has 
still more evidently put its corrupting im- 
print upon much of the industrial, political 
and international group-behavior of our 
time. And we are already in a position 
to judge its results, since it is this ethic 
which must bear the chief responsibility for 
the sordid living conditions of the help- 
lessly poor in our great cities, for the fa- 
miliar and often scandalous venality of our 
politics, and for that financially motivated 
nationalistic imperialism which threatens 
to deluge the world in blood again, before 
the floods of the recent great war, the source 
of which was greed, have wholly subsided. 
It is imperative, then, that we look into the 
ethical problem from our Christian view- 
point, to see what guidance it may afford 
toward hope of betterment. 

The Christian ethic, in contrast with the 
maniacal and devastating apotheosis of self- 
interest in the name of the rights of the 
individual, is the quintessence of sanity. It 
consists in a doctrine of complete reciprocity 
supported upon the impulse of love for their 
brethren engendered in Christ’s followers by 
their love for himself. ‘All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them,” is one of our Lord’s 
formulations of this doctrine. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” is another. 
Thus the individual is taught not to put self 
altogether aside, but to consecrate self to 
setting forward the will of God, who is con. 
cerned for all his children alike; and by doing 
so he is afforded that happiness of which 
we have already spoken as arising from the 
ereative realization of spiritual values. So 
from the standpoint of self-expression, this 
is a sounder view, because it better minis 
ters to one’s own felicity, than any code o: 
relentless self-assertion. 

And, while it does not at once dispel the 
intricate ethical perplexities which arise ir 
many regions of modern social behavior 
yet this view does throw the searchlight o: 
a luminous first principle upon them. Fo: 
in industry the Christian will be seeking t 
attain and to impart genuine happiness no 
only through the product but in the process 
not only will the output of industry be de 
signed to fill a real need of the community 
but the men who put it out will be regarde 
as brothers by the directing personnel o 
the enterprise, and vice versa, and human 
personal relations will pave the way towar 
a more equitable industrial system. Agairz 
in politics, the State can no longer be re 
garded as an end in itself, or as a gree 
pasture to appease the hunger of sheepis 
politicians, but as an engine of social we 
fare, to be kept in good running order s 
long as it serves this end, but to be recor 
structed or scrapped when it ceases to d 
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so, and a new model is needed. And, finally, 
this law of brotherly love, so obvious from 
the Christian viewpoint, enjoins the for- 
swearing of bellicose ambition upon every 
statesman, and the pursuit of peace as the 
supreme desideratum—not a mere absence 
of hostilities, but co-operative and produc- 
tive good will among the nations and 
races of mankind. It counsels, further, 
through the long and tedious process of es- 
tablishing a secure peace, the practice of 
patience when disputes arise, in place of the 
bullying tactics which would withhold all 
matters affecting the national honor (there 
is a menacing ambiguity in that phrase) 
from arbitration, and would invoke the 
point of honor on slight provocation when 
the chances for profitable aggression upon 
a.weaker people seem favorable. 


Tur VALUE OF THE CHRISTIAN VIEWPOINT 

It is about these things—whether there 
be a meaningful scheme of things at all; 
whether spiritual values be real or illusory ; 
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wherein beauty may consist; how happiness 
is to be found; what the duty of a man may 
be—that the world is thinking today; it is 
not worrying about the thorny but abstruse 
issues which cloistered theologians love to 
debate. If we would commend our faith to 
the sympathetic consideration of our friends, 
we must set forth to them the answers to 
these questions of actual contemporary ur- 
gency, from the Christian viewpoint. Yet 
in thus directing our attention we are in 
no danger of losing our hold upon the deeper 
truths which underlie the ancient contro- 
versies of the sects. For it is only by ac- 
cepting Christ from our very hearts on his 
own high terms that we can come, honestly 
and with full conviction, to the Christian 
viewpoint. When that viewpoint is ours, 
moreover, we shall never doubt but that, in 
a purposeful universe, governed in accord- 
ance with ideals and therefore careful of 
spiritual values, so exalted a value as the 
soul of man must endure beyond the acci- 
dent of death. Thus we have the vision of 
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God in Christ, a deep and encouraging in- 
sight into the most pressing problems of 
life and duty, and the assurance of personal 
immortality—theology enough, I take it, to 
tide us over until, if ever, we find time to 
spare for wrestling with creedal technical- 
ities. 

So great is the advantage of seeing clearly 
into these matters truly fundamental, so 
superior, as I believe, is the Christian view- 
point for this purpose to any other, that, if 
any of us are not in the mood to make this 
viewpoint really our own and live in the 
light of the truths it reveals, we ought first 
and above all to seek to make again the 
acquaintance of Jesus, to saturate our souls 
in the hallowed fragrance of his mind pre- 
served in the Gospels, in order that we may 
lay the foundation for a secure and satisfy- 
ing certainty in a personal experience of 
devotion to him, and resultant appfeeiation 
of his spirit, so spontaneous and dynamic 
that we shall say, as the Apostle said of old, 
“T know him whom I have believed.” 


~The Bronze Tablet in Florence 


The Memories It Evokes of the Beautiful Life of Savonarola 


By Wallace W. Anderson 


Pastor of Franklin Street Church, Manchester, N. H. 


E stood in the Piazza della Signoria in 

Florence in front of a small bronze 
tablet. This was no ordinary memorial, for 
it marked the spot over which the body of 
Girolamo Savonarola had hung before it was 
consumed by flames. All around us people 
were unconcerned about this great historic 
memorial. Some walked right by without 
pausing. Some glanced at it, but it meant 
nothing to them. With the exception of a 
few folks crossing the square to join us, no 
one was thinking of Savonarola. 

How different it all was from the morning 
of May 23, 1498! And we were standing be- 
fore the very spot! There was little peace 
during that fatal day 429 years ago. 

Even before Savonarola and his brother 
monks had mounted the scaffold, some of the 
populace had succeeded in forcing their way 
close to the gibbet. They resembled wild 
beasts rather than human beings. Their 
blasphemies and indecent cries rent the air. 

Then came a temporary hush as Savona- 
rola and his companions appeared. With 
firm steps and tranquil hearts they ascended 
the platform. A priest named Nerotto asked 
the doomed friar, “In what spirit dost thou 
bear this martyrdom?’ To which he an- 
swered, “The Lord hath suffered so much 
for me.” The lips of Savonarola then touched 
the crucifix and the voice that had pro- 
claimed messages from the Eternal God was 
hushed, never to be heard again in this 
world. As he mounted toward his cross he 
cast a glance at the multitude. What a 
glance it must have been! It uttered words 
too deep for mortal tongue to speak. 


SAVONAROLA IS PUT TO DEATH 
It was only a matter of minutes. Surely 
he saw those ruffians with blazing torches 
who stood waiting tensely for the signal 
to kindle the pile. Savonarola bent his neck 
to the executioner. Not a sound—awful 
silence. Then a voice, hard and vengeful, 


that howled, “O prophet, now is the time for 
a miracle.’ <A secret intelligence establishes 
itself between troubled hearts. Therefore, 
he must have felt close to one who died, 
centuries before, on a hilltop outside Jeru- 
salem. Surely he recalled that a similar mob 
gathered around his Lord, crying, “He saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” Some hours 
before this fateful May morning, Savonarola 
had caught the spirit of this Crucified One 
as he knelt in his cell and offered prayer for 
his executioners—‘O Lord, they know not 
what they do.” Perhaps then, as the flames 
licked his feet, the same words were being 
mumbled inaudibly. He lifted his eyes to- 
wards heaven. He could not speak. Seconds 
passed. It was over. Savonarola had drawn 
his last breath. 


SAVONAROLA’S INFLUENCE 


Who was this Italian preacher? Today 
Florence proudly leads the tourist to various 
places made sacred by association with this 
monk, yet his own age burned him as a 
heretic! One generation kills and crucifies 
its prophets, scourging them and persecuting 
them from city to city. A later age builds 
the sepulchres of the prophets and garnishes 
the tombs of the righteous and says, “If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we 
should not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets.” 

We go to San Marco, the monastery over 
which this Dominican monk ruled until his 
life was cut short in the forty-sixth year. 
We enter the peaceful enclosure. Climb a 
flight of stairs and journey down a long cor- 
ridor with cells on each side. At last we are 
in the cell where Sayonarola lived and 
worked. There is his chair, a few books, 
and the desk upon which he wrote messages 
that changed the character of Florence. We 
are told that at the end of a series of Lenten 
sermons, licentious Florentines were trans- 
formed as if by magic into sober religious 


men. Women no longer decked themselves 
out in costly jewels and gorgeous finery, but 
dressed plainly as was fitting for followers 
of Christ. Impure carnival songs no longer 
polluted the night air. In their place hymns 
were sung. Bankers and tradesmen restored 
ill-gotten gains after they had listened to 
this preacher of righteousness. An enemy, 
named Bettucio, once went to hear the friar 
preach. Bitter, unsympathetic, critical, he 
entered the cathedral. He listened, and left 
with a humble heart, confessing, ‘At last I 
knew myself to be as one dead rather than 
living.’ This power which was Savonarola’s 
came from hours spent in the cell at San 
Marco, learning that the essence of religion 
was real fellowship with a real moral deity. 


THE CONFLICT AT THE MONASTERY 

It was around this monastery that a fierce 
conflict had raged during the early days of 
April, 1498. A preacher of righteousness in- 
evitably makes enemies from the ranks of 
corrupt leaders in the Church, the State, and 
the world of commerce. Savonarola had his 
share, with some to spare. They had com- 
bined and incensed a mob. A portion of the 
mob stood upon the corners of the streets, 
and the rest marched through the city crying, 
“To St. Mark’s, to St. Mark’s, fire in hand!” 
They came. The siege lasted two days. 
Without the knowledge of Savonarola, weap- 
ons had been secretly smuggled into a cell 
beneath the cloister. Hence breastplates 
were seen over Dominican robes and helmets 
on their heads. This grieved their leader, — 
and he implored all to cast aside their 
weapons because they “must not stain their 
hands in blood” and “must not disobey the 
precepts of the Gospel.” Some paid no heed 
to the request and continued to fight while 
Savonarola carried the host in procession 
through the cloisters, led the choir, and re- 
minded them that prayer was the only 
weapon to be employed by ministers of re- 
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The siege continued during the day 
and night. The monks were exhausted with 
hunger and agitation. Then portion after 
portion of the convent came into the enemies’ 
hands. The monks were surrounded. Savona- 
rola turned to his friars and said: “My 
brethren, take heed not to doubt. The work 
of the Lord shall go forward without cease, 
and my death will but hasten it on.” Then 
the surging crowd bore the preacher from the 
monastery he loved to the prison which he 
left only to be executed. 


ligion. 
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His PREACHING IN THE CATHEDRAL 


Not only San Marco, but also the cathedral 
in Florence, is filled with memories of him 
who was the greatest preacher ever to mount 
its pulpit. One catches in his pulpit utter- 
ances a rugged strain that places him with 
the Hebrew prophets. Listen to him at a time 
of internal revolt: “O Florence! The time 
of singing and dancing is at an end; now is 
the time to shed floods of tears for thy sins! 
O my people! I have been as thy father; I 
have labored all the days of my life to teach 
ye the truths of faith and of godly living... . 
I have cried to ye so many times. .. . I have 
wept for thee, O Florence, so many times.” 
Savonarola could not help but speak— 
“| . truly your sins, the sins of Italy make 
me a prophet perforce, and should make all 
ef ye prophets.” How similar to Jeremiah 
who tells us that “there is in my heart, as it 
were, a burning fire shut up in my bones 

. and I cannot contain.” 

The majestic voice of Isaiah was raised in 
- protest against external observances of re- 

ligion when the heart was indifferent to the 

God in whose honor observances were made. 

“What unto me is the multitude of your 

sacrifices? saith the Lord. I have had enough 
_ of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat 
of fed beasts. Bring no more vain oblations ; 
incense is an abomination unto me.” ‘True 
religion comes from the heart, says this 
prophet as he continues. “Wash you, make 
you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from mine eyes.” It was in this spirit that 
the voice of Savonarola was heard against 
fasting. He tells the people that they fast 
on a certain Saturday at a certain hour 
and then forget religion. “Ye are good for 
one hour of the day, in order to be bad all 
your life. Come here, go there, kiss St. 
Peter, St. Paul, this saint and that! Come, 
come, ring bells, dress altars, deck churches, 
come all of ye, for three days before Easter 
and then no more—Haster passed; ye will 
be worse than before. All is vanity; true 
religion is dead.” 


His FRIENDS AND His HNEMIES 


Near the end of his earthly life the enemies 
of Savonarola were bent on killing him. 
Ten members of a certain group arranged 
with a fireworker named Baia to blow up the 
pulpit of the cathedral while the monk was 
preaching. This plan was put aside because 
of the havyoe it would bring amid the congre- 
gation. Instead they defiled the pulpit with 
unmentionable filth, draped it with the skin 
of an ass which had been dead for three 
days and nailed iron spikes into the ledge 
on which he was accustomed to strike his 
fist in the heat of his eloquence. As a result 
of their activity rumor began to fly. Some 
reported that the pulpit had been poisoned 
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by invisible powder ; others said the preacher 
was to be suddenly murdered. His friends 
attempted to persuade him not to risk preach- 
ing in the cathedral. But it was Ascension 
Day, and this man replies, “No fear of man 
shall induce me to deprive the people of their 
sermon on the day appointed by the Lord to 
his disciples for going to spread his doc- 
trine through the world.” 

But friends had entered the cathedral at 
early dawn and cleansed the pulpit of every 
scrap of filth. When the friar entered at 
noonday he was greeted by the usual multi- 
tude of people. He faced his congregation 
composed of bitter enemies: and faithful 
friends. In the course of his sermon he told 
them: “The wicked thought to prevent this 
sermon today; but they should know that I 
have never shirked my duty through fear of 
man. O Lord! Deliver me from these foes 
who brand me as a seducer; deliver my soul, 
since for my body I fear not.” 

So it was. Hostile hands were laid upon 
the body of the friar. They placed in his 
grasp a letter of excommunication. So his 
voice was temporarily silenced. As if by 
magic, immoral practices returned. The tay- 
erns were filled, churches deserted. Women 
again paraded the streets immodestly dressed 
and attired with dazzling luxury. Gallants 
once again sang indecent songs under the 
windows of their mistresses. Selfish political 
rulers were joyous; men reaping riches from 
the sins of the populace rubbed their hands 
together as they anticipated the increased 
income; corrupt religious.leaders breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

It is true they were able to seize his 
physical frame. They led his body to the 
torture chamber and racked it by hideous 
devices invented by the fiend -within man. 
Then they hung it from the scaffold, to be 
consumed by the flames—a grim reminder 
of the human beast that can rage with un- 
bridled passions when man chooses to neglect 
God. But the soul of Savonaroia! What 
enemy could touch it? It can never die! His 
soul laughed at the excommunication and 
said “it is invalid both in the sight of God 
and man.” The soul of Savonarola can still 
set other souls afire. It forever tells us life 
is eternal and is not consumed when hostile 
flames destroy its physical dwelling. At 
times our souls tremble with uncertainty 
and fear, but the memory of this Dominican 
monk bids us be brave and do what is right 
for the sake of Christ. 


MEMORIES OF SAVONAROLA IN SAN MARCO 


So we stand there in the Piazza della 
Signoria and catch the spirit of Savonarola, 
but it frightens us. San Marco is beautiful 
and is associated with some pleasant mem- 
ories of his life. It .is thrilling to stand in 
the cathedral and imagine the effect of those 
sermons. But this bronze tablet in front of 
us! It is different! It is too closely related 
to Calvary. Here too was a clash when the 
sins of men clashed with the uncompromising 
righteousness of God. Hternal God give us 
strength, for we tremble as we stand before 
that tablet! 


The Pastor Says: In the school of agnosti- 
cism the pupil is marked perfect every time 
he answers, “I- don’t know.”—John Andrew 
Holmes. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Speaking with Tongues 


I was in Paris, which is in France. And 
France is a country where they have two 
National Mottoes, one of which is Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, and the other is Post 
No Bills, or, as they say in French, Défense 
d’Afficher. And I noticed that Paris Cos- 
tumes in Paris are not like Paris costumes 
in Davenport, Iowa, and Racine, Wisconsin, 
for the Paris skirt is not so short in Paris, 
and the Dressmakers say that it is to be 
Much Longer. And I saw no women in 
Knickers, save such as were riding horses 
at the time. 

And I met a friend from America, and we 
sate in front of a Café. And his wife was 
with him, and the daughter of Keturah was 
with me. And he said, Dost thou speak 
French over here? 

And I said, In almost every Shop or Store 
or Hotel are people employed because they 
speak English, wherefore do they post up 
signs saying, English spoken here, And if 
I should address them in French, some of 
those people might lose their job, for they 
earn a Salary in expectation that I shall 
speak English, and that only. 

And he said, I speak French. 

And he called a waiter, and said, Garsong, 
donneymoy dux glazay. 

And the waiter said, Sure, I know, You 
want Four Ice Creams. I get yer. 

And I said unto my friend, Thy 
successful. I wonder that he did 
thee Hot Dogs. 

And I inquired of him, saying, 
having a Good Time? 

And he said, We sure are. We are at a 
Good American Hotel where we have Real 
Coffee, and we go to a good American Movie 
every night. 

And I said, Thou mightest as well haye 
stayed in Kalamazoo. The people in Kala- 
mazoo would have given thee the same kind 
of Coffee and Entertainment, and have under- 
stood thy French as well as these folk do. 

And he said, Dost thou speak no French? 

And I said, I learned several Languages in 
Colledge, and I think it not modest to Parade 
my Learning. 

And he said, I will bet the price of these 
four Ice Creams that thou dost speak French 
no better than I do. 

And I said, These Four Ice Creams are 
already charged to thee. But I would rather 
make myself understood in Good English 
than to be misunderstood by Frenchmen in 
poor French. 

And I notice that my friend Saint Paul 
did not hold the speaking with tongues as 
the highest of spiritual gifts. Wherefore I 
would that all men should speak so that 
they may be understood. But this would 
silence much Preaching and Philosophy. 


French is 
not bring 


Art thou 


A Song at Evening 


By J. B. Carrington 


Great cloud-ships rim the land, and soar above 

The bowing trees, that seem to praise the sky. 

From out the glen comes veery’s song of love, 

Sweet and low, as o’er the hills the shadows 
fly. 
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“Let Us Sing Hymn 209” 


The Essentials of a Truly Worshipful Church Service 


HAT for? So wonders the stranger 
W vitnin the gates, the child in the pew, 
the indifferent person who has come in for 
just one service, to try it out. “I wonder if it 
will be sung well,” says the lover of music, 
who comes to church if the music is good. 
“Why all the six verses?’ is the query of 
others who are waiting for the sermon, who are 
there not for worship but for edification. The 
choir’s part of the service is all that the an- 
nouncement of the hymn means, probably, to a 
large part of the congregation. Even the re- 
moteness from the pulpit and choir that con- 
gregations seek implies that they have but the 
part of listeners, are not sharers in the service. 

Why are such attitudes of mind toward the 
service of song so common in our Protestant 
churches? Is it not the failure of minister and 
people to have a consciousness of the song sery- 
ice as worship? Church walls and a voice 
from a pulpit do not make ‘‘Let us sing” a call 
to worship. The word “sing” has too many 
other associations. Only those who have come 
to “wait on the Lord in his courts” will find 
themselves in the holy of holies at those words. 
It is only deep feeling that will rise above the 
oareless word. 

For worship there must be the real and 
mutual presence of two spirits—the one wor- 
shiped and the worshiper. Divine worship is 
making real and present the Holy One and his 
personal relations to the worshiper by adora- 
tion, praise, thanksgiving, supplication, abase- 
ment, giving, faith, love. Human worship is 
human thought and feeling glorified by the 
Father’s presence. ‘In Thy light shall we see 
light.” 

Public worship is sharing with others the 
various experiences of worship under a common 
leader. That makes the leader’s suggestion of 
thought and feeling, his reality of audience 
with the Divine, a call to all to wait on the 
Lord in worship. 

If the minister sometimes says, “We will 
join in an invocation to our King in Hymn 209, 
Come Thou, Almighty King’; or, “Let us re- 
joice before the Lord in the foundation of our 
faith, Hymn 290, How firm a foundation” ; or 
by any fitting suggestion of thought or feeling 
marks a song as worship, the people can be 
helped to sing unto the Lord in their service 
of song. Sometimes the old custom, too much 
out of use, of reading a part or whole of a 
hymn with its announcement, will lift it into 
worship as it is sung. 

The impulse to worship and the spirit of 
worship come oyer a congregation far more 
through personal leadership than by liturgies, 
vested choirs, recessionals, antiphonies, helpful 
as they may be if filled with the spirit. They 
all have the handicap of the proneness of the 
mind to be intent upon how they are done, and 
_to miss utterly what they are for. It is only 
the spirit of worship that can kindle the same 
spirit in another. 


Do THE CHILDREN WORSHIP? 

This careless use of song begins with the 
children in our Sunday schools. The more’s 
the pity; for then is the time to impress the 
use of song as worship. Instead, too often the 
singing is but an exercise with emphasis again 
upon how it is done, without hint or suggestion 
that it may be worship. The child may attend 
from primary to senior grade and look upon 
the prayer as the only form of worship. It is 
no wonder that in the church service, “Let us 
sing 209” is not a call to worship. Their chil- 
dren will worship if they have worshipful 
leaders. 


By A. W. Burr 


Our Protestant faith has lost most in its 
worship in the neglect of it in the religious 
training of its children. It can’t be otherwise ; 
for neglect of it is the loss of the child’s aware- 
ness of the Father. 


Sones FoR WORSHIP 


Still further, if song in church service is to 
be for worship, our hymnals will become much 
smaller, and some hymns will find a larger and 
richer use. Poems of edification, meditation, 
and exhortation may follow or introduce the 
sermon, but are not for the purpose of wor- 
ship. Only the hymn that brings the worshiper 
into the divine presence can be admitted to 
the canon of songs for worship. By this law 
of selection alone, it is possible for a worshipful 
leader to bring those with him through the sery- 
ice of song to a feeling that the Lord is in his 
temple. But the hymns are only a part of the 
experience of public worship. Worship is not a 
mood of the soul that can be put off and on 
with a song. It comes rather by a series of 
associated, rhythmic acts of worship that are 
cumulative in their power to lift the soul into 
communion of spirit with spirit. 


SCRIPTURE-READING AND WORSHIP 


Is the reading of the Scripture a part of the 
service of worship? No, if the portion read is 
for instruction, is didactic, a preparation fox 
the discourse. That reading of Scripture be- 
longs with the part of the service for edifica- 
tion. The Master understood that, for we read: 
“As his custom was, he went into the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to 
read. ... He closed the book....And he 
began to say unto them.” 

Yes, the reading of the Scripture is a part of 
the service of worship, if the portion read and 
the manner of the reading help give the listener 
access to the Father of Spirits. Much of-Scrip- 
ture has that purpose. But the reading for 
worship cannot be done glibly, nor merely with 
the understanding. It must carry a personal 
interpretation of experience, emotion, or need 
to the hearers. Reading the words ‘The Lord 
is my shepherd” with a stress of emphasis or 
feeling on each word in turn will reveal the 
range of personal interpretation the same words 
may have at different times. 

What the music does for the words of the 
worshipful song, the manner of reading may 
do for the Scripture message as worship. It is 
a reading for the soul, the inner life. It must 
be reverent, receptive, reflective, as if new 
again, a finding of the divine voice in the word. 
It is a priestly service, born of the soul alive 
to both man and God. 


THr WORSHIPFUL PRAYER 

Prayer is certainly a part of public worship. 
It gives the worshipers the reality of the divine 
presence through the leader’s direct address and 
communion. It is a talking to God, not to the 
worshiper, as it sometimes seems to be. There 
are five worshipful approaches to the Father— 
with adoration and praise; with thanks; with 
confession and abasement; with need and de- 
sire for self and others; with holy affection. 
Whatever is more than these has no place in 
the prayer of public worship; yet how wide is 
the access these approaches give worshiper and 
leader. How varied they may be, Sabbath by 
Sabbath. The Lord’s Prayer, with its seven 
utterances, uses only three purposes of address. 
Public worship reaches its culmination in the 
worshipful prayer. Song and the word are but 
vestibules to the inner court where the soul 


has audience with the Father. How real that 
audience can be those well know who have fol- 
lowed President Finney as he took his people 
to the Lord in prayer. 


W ANTED— W ORSHIPERS 


But with leader, hymn, word and prayer, 
worshipers are a necessary condition of public 
worship. In the Protestant church, worship 
has been disparaged by easy absence from it. 
Its value has been ignored by making the pulpit 
message the reason for presence or absence at 
church service. Easy absence makes the sery- 
ice secondary in life and secondary to child and 
neighbor. Interest in the preacher only or 
chiefly, forgets God and worship, and puts man 
at the center of the service. How, blind such 
are, not to see that even their churcligoing is 
of the world, for what they can get—and not 
of Christ, for what they can give. How dull 
is their understanding that they do not know 
that going to worship is worship, a worship 
that speaks louder than words. Witness and 
praise fill the street along which passes the 
quiet wershiper who is on his: way to church as 
surely as the Sabbath comes. No cathedral 
recessional was ever more worshipful than 1s 
the filling of the streets of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, at the hour of public worship. We easily 
excuse the deaf from church attendance, but 
their presence can be testimony to the value 
of public worship that no hearing worshiper 
can give. 

The fact that while the membership of 
churches of the Protestant faith is increasing, 
the average Sabbath attendance is decreasing, 
is evidence that the members of the churches 
are forgetting that there is no praise to God 
like the personal going to his house and the 
personal presence in it. May not the word be 
lacking in power because it has not hearers who 
came first of all to worship? 

Have not the ministry, and the laity after 
them, in their escape from more formal wor- 
ship made the center of the whole service the 
discourse, instruction? Whereas, like an ellipse, 
it has two centers—worship and edification, 
not edification with worship. Hymn and Scrip- 
ture and prayer, in the atmosphere of “Let 
us sing,’’ become stages on the way to the ser- 
mon, and give little suggestion that the Lord 
is in this place. 

When the service becomes thus unconsciously 
man-centered, it is easy to put it aside for 
radio listening, magazine reading, Sunday 
paper, nature seeking, family visitation, rest, 
other human interests. Many of our young 
people are not going to church—probably be- 
cause they do not find God there. It is like 
thinking that the Kingdom of God can be an 
era of human welfare with God left out. 

What the priest of formal worship does by 
posture, vestments, altar, and image to induce 
worship by the eye, it is the privilege of the 
pastor to do more vitally and deeply by giving 
to our simpler forms of worship the reality and 
liberty of the spirit. But it is possible also 
for pastor and people to make our simpler 
forms even more formal and barren by a neg- 
lect of their purpose. 


THE PASTOR A PRIEST 


That song, Scripture, and prayer have the 
sacred rhythm of finding the Father in adora- 
tion and communion is the care and the privi- 
lege of the “high priest’? of the simple service 
—the minister. If he is in the spirit of wor- 
ship, the congregation will worship. 

It is no doubt difficult for the minister to go 
into the pulpit with a discourse on his mind 
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and become first the leader of his people in 
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worship. It is natural that he should read the 
Scripture sometimes absent-mindedly, find him- 
self in his discourse in his prayer, and drop 
into announcing the hymn by “Let us sing’’— 
but he is there both as priest and prophet. 

His people can well forego his labored dis- 
course for a more vital, richer leadership in 
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worship. Many of those before him ean find 
more joy, comfort, strength in worship with 
him, than in any words of his. What his 
people need is an awareness of God. He is 
found through worship. Worship is giving, the 
soul’s divine employ. Its blessing for pulpit 
and pew is in the Master’s words—“It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


Cleanse the Lepers 
By William Elliot Griffis 


NE need not wonder that in the Bible 
we find probably a hundred references, 
direct or indirect, to lepers and leprosy. The 
command of Jesus to heal and cleanse the 
lepers is often repeated on the Gospel page. 
Most of us associate this living death with 
Asia; yet after the crusades, hundreds of 
European towns and cities had each their 
leprosium. In Wngland alone, I have seen 
and counted, after all modern alterations 
and removals, over a score of “leper win- 
dows.” Through these orifices the poor, 
“smitten of God and afflicted,’ received the 
elements of holy communion. At Canterbury 
I saw, freshly excavated and recovered, a 
small leper church after having been hidden 
a covering of earth 
and débris. The stone floor was an inclined 
plane, so that after divine service the blood 
and horrible drippings from the diseased 
could be washed away. 

Are we grateful for our comparative mod- 
ern immunity from this age-old plague of 
humanity? Do we obey the detailed and oft- 
repeated command of Jesus? Why has the 
Church forgotten or shrunk from the task? 
Is the glory of statistics of ‘‘conversion” too 
alluring? Is the charge laid to our door by 
critics that Christian missions are patronized 
because Christianity secures also enlarged 
commerce and business? Perhaps Jesus 
means you and me when he asks, ““Where are 
the nine?’ Have we returned to “give glory 
to God’? 

Whatever reasons, for inertness on this 
point, good or indifferent, could be urged 
in former days—yes, even in our lifetime— 
when in vain were the leper children taken 
to the hospitals of Paris, London, and Ber- 
lin, to tax without results the skill of the 
ablest physicians—none exist now. A relief, 
if not a certain cure, has been found. Weep- 
ing Jeremiah’s question (8:22) is answered. 
The balm and the physician are near—wait- 
ing for our help. 

Not only have consecrated men and women 
isolated themselves for this mission of mercy, 
but even our army physicians are adding to 
the golden record. Along with other pes- 
tilences and epidemics, leprosy is gradually 
being wiped out—General Wood did much 
for the cause in the Philippines. He felt that 
it lay upon us Americans, as overlords in 
those islands, to stamp out the pest. Weary, 
worn, on the brink of the grave—and soon 
to die under the surgeon’s hopeless task— 
he begged for two million dollars. His own 
sufferings ignored, he predicted eradication 
within ten years. All he wanted was two 
million dollars—about half the total spent 
on a’ Dempsey and Tunney fight! Who will 
take up General Wood’s work? Who give 
fruition to his hope? 

What was hopeless in my boyhood is now 
victory won. Instead of driving at the point 


of the bayonet the unfortunates to banish- 
ment upon some island or enclosure, there 
to let the stricken ones rot and die in 
agony, Christian men and women now living 
near the lepers have kindled the beacons of 
hope, healed thousands and sent back, in 
small detachments indeed, the happy ones 
into health, joy, society. 

I visited one of these leper colonies in 
Korea, at Taiku, and through an interpreter 
spoke words of comfort to the listening hun- 
dreds. Then afterwards, the “Jesus-man” 
—an American Presbyterian medical mis- 
sionary—called up some specimens to come 
forward. 

Pretty girls, fine-looking boys, sweet little 
children, they were. Under the bandage, the 
stocking, the coat, was the spot destined to 
spread, if not arrested. It wrung one’s heart 
to behold the age-long curse lingering in 
these modern days. The settlement being 
filled to its capacity, many a pleading victim 
is of necessity turned away. 

I learned the economy of the redemptive 
process as I walked over the grounds with 
the doctor. First of all, occupation means 
conquest of useless morbid groaning over 
one’s fate. The raising of chickens and rab- 
bits, gardening (its products never sold or 
used outside the enclosure), religious and 
moral training, schools, games, and sport— 
working out, first of all, deliverance from 
one’s self—make leper life at least endurable! 

Then, next, the remedy! 

Blessings on the man who found out the 
virtues of “the leaves of the tree [that] were 
for the healing of the nations’’—chaulmoogra 
oil. After weekly doses and hypodermic in- 
jections, kept up for months or years under 
the physician’s care, the patient goes forth 
in health. 

A “tree of life,” verily, is this Hast Indian 
remedy (gynocardia odorata). The sucecu- 
lent fruit, one of the plum family, yields the 
fixed oil that cures in many cases and in 
others restrains the disease. Thanks to God 
that no coyetous monopoly, no priestcraft, 
controls the productions of chaulmoogra oil! 

It may be that we Congregationalists, de- 
spite our burdens, which some count already 
too heayy, may yet have a part in banishing 
the scourge! Who knows? “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

In any event, let none say, with petulant 
Bismarck, ‘medicine is not a progressive 
science.’ Let us rather, with Him who 
passed not by the lepers, believe, each one 
of us, that “thou shalt see greater things 
than these.” 

O Lord, pardon our neglect and help our 
unbelief ! 


It is better to have a bank in heaven than 
to have your heaven in a bank.—Oanadian 
Baptist. 
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’ A Second Perry Expedition 


to Japan! 

Gilbert Perry of San Diego, lineal de- 
scendant of Commodore Perry, who opened 
Japan to Western contact, was a most promi- 
nent member of the party of seventeen col- 
lege boys who went to Japan, this summer, 
under the guidance of Rev. Paul B. Water- 
house. Mr. Waterhouse, formerly a secre- 
tary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, and now extension secretary of the 
Southern California Congregational Confer- 
ence, took this group of Americans for their 
first visit to Japan under very interesting 
circumstances. Hight of the boys were of 
Japanese descent, and they were naturally 
most enthusiastic about visiting the land 
from which their parents came. Perry was, 
to the people of Japan, a marked man, and 
in spite of his modesty he was pushed for- 
ward by his colleagues and awarded with 
the greatest attention on the part of the 
Japanese. They showed him every honor. 
Everywhere the boys were received with 
open arms and likewise with attentive ears, 
for they spoke and sang over the great 
broadcasting station at Osaka. 

All over Japan people seemed to enjoy the 
refreshing spectacle of these boys of Ameri- 
can and Japanese race moving about per- 
fectly naturally and in a most comradely 
way. They traveled in third-class railway 
cars and were everywhere in close and fra- 
ternal touch with the common people. They 
lived in the humble homes of the relatives 
of the Japanese boys. Mr. Waterhouse, who 
was formerly a missionary in Japan, had 
coached them carefully in all the nice points 
of Japanese etiquette. 

They did not neglect the centers of cul- 
ture and religion. They were reverent pil- 
grims to the shrine at Nikko. ‘They were 
entertained by President Ebina of Doshisha 
University. They doggedly made the two- 
day climb to the very top of the crater of 
the sacred Mount Fujiyama. 

While the Japanese-American .members 
of the party were having an extra week’s 
visit in homes of their relatives, the ‘Nor- 
dic” boys utilized the time for a trip to 
Korea. There they were received by the 
governor-general at Seoul. 

After this grandeur, back they came in 
steerage again on the Twiyo Maru, landing 
at San Francisco on September 5. But the 
freedom of the whole boat was theirs. And 
they were frequent guests of the captain. 
They were the life of the whole ship. The 
captain said to them, “You are demonstrat- 
ing that while nations may differ in their 
viewpoints, human nature is always the 
same.’ And they cherish the words of 
Viscount Shibuzawa, “America and Japan 
will never be anything but friends if con- 
tinued exchanges of such visits are made by 
the generation which is to shape the inter- 
national policies for the next fifty years.” 

Mr. Waterhouse says: “Hverywhere we 
were royally received and given opportuni- 
ties to meet prominent men in all walks of 
life—political, business, educational. Japan 
is seeking to co-operate in every way, but is 
still very dissatisfied with the exclusion 
clause in the immigration legislation, not be- 
cause it excludes, but because it discrim- 
inates.” 
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Your Son and the Ministry 


Would You Want Him to Enter It? 
By O. P. Shenefelt 


‘s@ KNOW that you would not talk against 

I it, but you would not advise your boy 
to follow the ministry—would you?” 

This question, which a business man put 
to his pastor, shows the attitude which a 
great many seem to have toward the min- 
istry. What has the ministry to offer to a 
man who has the greater part of his life to 
invest ? 

The man who enters the ministry must 
have some natural qualifications for the 
work. He must be a student and should 
have a pleasing personality. He must also 
have spiritual qualifications. No other pro- 
fession can suffer from professionalism as 
the ministry suffers, The man who is not 
intense in his love for God and for man may 
be a preacher, but he can never be a minister. 

Granting that he has these qualities, what 
will be required of him, and what will be his 
reward? In such an article as this, we can 
touch only the more important aspects of 
these two questions. 


REQUIREMENTS 


First, then, as to requirements: 

He must renounce wealth. If wealth ever 
comes ® him it will be from some other 
source than the ministerial income. The 
average salary of ministers in the United 
States is less than two thousand doilars per 
year. He must furnish his own library, files, 
desks, typewriter, automobile, pay his way 
to various conferences, and he is also ex- 
pected to put his full share into all benevo- 
lent enterprises. There are some exceptions, 
but only in the large churches where they 
have men of experience and where larger 
salaries are paid. 

He must be ready to spend time and money 
in preparation. He is going into a work 
where he will be in constant contact with 
those who are well trained and must neither 
be nor feel himself to be inferior. A large 
part of his work will be the training of 
others for various fields of service—and 
“the blind cannot lead the blind.” 

He must look forward to a lifetime of 
study. We recognize the fact that there are 
occasional ministers who do not study and 
yet appear to do good work, but they are 
short-time men, and, for the most part, they 
leave no great contribution to the field where 
they have labored. The man who really 
preaches must have a message for each 
member of his congregation. To prepare a 
sermon which will challenge the thought of 
the college man and bring interest and en- 
lightenment to the ten-year-old boy who sits 
squirmingly beside his mother, is a task 
for Hercules. 

He must be an organizer. First of all he 
must organize himself. There are a thou- 
sand things to fritter away his time—all of 
them good things, but many not bearing 
much on his main task. He must be able 
to organize his church. The pastor of a 
large church has many departments to look 
after and a great deal of machinery which 
must be kept well oiled or it will squeak 
to high heaven. The pastor of the small 
church, especially on the home mission field, 


mnust sometimes be Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, chorister, janitor, Christian En- 
deavor leader, and general chore-boy for the 
church. And while doing these many things 
he must obtain, and often train, others who 
are able to take these tasks upon themselves. 
He must have a constitution that will 
stand emotional drains. The man who visits 
the sick, buries the dead, rejoices with the 
fortunate, participates in the festivities of 
a wedding and takes care of his routine work 
within a space of twenty-four hours, will 
know that “virtue has gone out of him.” 
He must be able to take criticism with a 
smile. Any man who does public work will 
be criticized. If he is not criticized he is a 
nonentity. “Woe unto you when all men 
shall speak well of you,” said the Master. 
He must be stronger than the special temp- 
tations to which the minister is liable. There 
is the temptation to laziness. No one tells 
him when to go to work or when to quit. 
Many a man has blamed the church for un- 


fairness in failing to advance him, when 
all the trouble was with himself. There is 
the temptation to become puffed up. Some 


men cannot stand praise. Being told that 
he has preached a good sermon, the minis- 
ter may rest on his oars, depend on his in- 
genuity rather than hard work, and come 
to his pulpit the next Sunday with an air 
which says, “Now watch me!” Neither God 
nor man can live long with this attitude. On 
the other hand is the temptation to become 
discouraged. An earnest man, especially a 
young man, wants to see his work develop 
rapidly. Human beings are slow-growing 
plants. Before there is bloom from the seed 
the minister has sown he may have drowned 
himself in the Slough of Despond. 


REWARDS 

Now as to rewards: 

The occupation of the minister is health- 
ful. Part of his work is sedentary but he 
can get a great deal of outdoor exercise in 
his regular activities. 

He avoids many temptations to which or- 
dinary men are subjected. The fact that he 
is a minister gives him a certain standing, 
and low things are not passed his way un- 
less he asks for them. 

He is admitted to the best homes in his 
community and is associated with many ex- 
cellent people with whom he would not 
otherwise come in close contact. No one 
knows so many family secrets ‘nor has seen 
into the hearts of so many individuals as the 
pastor. His influence is a tremendous power 
which may make the place he lives in a 
better place for all to live. 

Choosing a life work should be a matter 
of values. An aged minister was telling of 
a view he had from a mountain, which view 
he said he would not have missed for a mil- 
lion dollars, adding that if such a statement 
seemed extravagant he would like his audi- 
ence to remember that a million dollars 
would not mean much to him now. But he 
has riches—riches stored up in the hearts of 
people he has aided through a long and 
arduous ministry, riches greater than any- 
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thing that could ever be deposited in any 
bank. 

Would you advise your son to enter the 
ministry? Speaking from an experience of 
twenty years, the writer would say: “Yes, 
son. The ministry offers you an opportunity 
to use all the energy and individuality you 
possess. Go ahead!” ; 


What Is the Sense 
of Censorship? 


Answering this question, Rev. Raymond Cal- 
kins, D.D., of Cambridge, recently spoke to the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting about the work of 
the New England Watch and Ward Society 
and his connection with it. He had felt, he 
said, that there was an easy security in the 
pastorate of many of our churches which did 
not seem quite worthy of the man of God when 
so much evil is around. It seemed to him that 
the clergy ought to be hated more by mis- 
creants, and so he had gladly taken his place 
with a group of men of the highest character 
and standing in the directorate of this society, 
because, though unpopular and often misunder- 
stood, it was vigorously fighting commercial- 
ized vice. 

An honored acquaintance refused place on 
the Board of the Society with the remark that 
he was not an expert in the business of regu- 
lating other people’s conduct. Some people’s 
conduct needs regulation, said Dr. Calkins. 
Such are the people who tried to circulate 
thousands of obscene pictures and pieces of 
pornographic literature among high school boys 
and girls. Others had prepared to distribute 
vile stories and pictures in certain cheap story 
and art magazines such as have a nation-wide 
circulation of over a million. 

A judge of the Supreme Court in New York 
state has made a statement about one of these 
efforts which is cited in the annual report of 
the Watch and Ward Society. He tells how 
the Massachusetts Society had prevented the 
flooding of the state with a large consignment 
of this vile stuff, and indicted, convicted, and 
punished the offending dealers and the circu- 
lation manager. Judge Ford commended the 
example of this performance to the Federal 
officials who have seemed so helpless to prevent 
in the rest of the country what was so effec- 
tively stopped in Massachusetts. 

The work is constructive, not destructive, Dr. 
Calkins declared. There might be mistakes in 
judgment sometimes, but the action of the 
society has been sustained by the courts to a 
surprising degree and in all the thousands of 
cases handled there has not been one instance 
of damages being awarded against it. Ought 
not a certain lack of judgment in border-line 
cases to be forgiven, he asked, in view of the 
hundreds of instances in which they had suc- 
ceeded in putting their heels on veritable vipers’ 
heads? 

The Mencken incident, when the sale of an 
issue of the American Mercury in Massachusetts 
was stopped, might be classed as such a border- 
line case, yet they had tried in it to be fair 
to the cheap story magazines by refusing coun- 
tenance to a standard publication when it 
eontained a story which would have been ob- 
jected to in one of them. ‘ 

Dr. Calkins made a clear and strong presen- 
tation of a cause which is never popular, but 
which he convinced his hearers had saved thou- 
sands of young people and older from an in- 
undation in filth which might prove overwhelm- 
ing but for such poorly appreciated social serv- 
ice done by the Watch and Ward Society. 

DB. Rae 


The man who toots his own horn soon has 
everybody dodging when he approaches.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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The Religious Outlook in America 
A Talk with Dr. Johnston Ross 


NE of the greatest losses the British Free 

Churches ever sustained was the removal 
to America of Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross. The 
late Samuel Collier of the Manchester Mis- 
sion, who for many years heard all the leading 
Noneconformist preachers at his famous Tues- 
day noon-day service, placed Dr. Ross in the 
forefront of them all. Hven today you will 
sometimes hear Congregational ministers dis- 
cussing a sermon which Dr. Ross preached 
many years ago for the Colonial Missionary 
Society in the City Temple on “The Priority 
of Grace.” 

But no one can deny that Dr. Ross enormously 
increased his influence when he went to Canada 
and the United States. There are few great 
colleges in those countries in which he has not 
preached, and for fifteen years he has worked 
with extraordinary success as professor of 
homiletics at Union Theological Seminary in 
‘New York. 

Warned by one or two temporary spells of 
ill health, he has wisely reduced his duties 
there by one half, and has gone to live in a 
delightful house at New Rochelle—a beautiful 
suburb on Long Island Sound, seventeen miles 
from New York. From this ideal resting place 
—where Mrs. Ross gives a kindly and gracious 
welcome to their many visitors—Dr. Ross drives 
his motor car into New York quite frequently, 
and on most Sundays he preaches in churches, 
universities, and colleges. When I went out 
the other day to spend an afternoon with him, 
he was preparing to preach at Vassar College, 
where, he tells me, deeply interesting experi- 
ments both in education and religion are going 
forward. 

Dr. Ross’ thinking is always original, and 
consequently his judgments are often daring 
and surprising. For instance, like Dr. Richard 
Roberts, he hates prohibition! 

“Tt is not true,’ he said to me, “that all 
Christian ministers and all total abstainers 
approve of prohibition. JI have been a tee- 
totaler all my life, and in a small way, in a 
Scotch village, I fought the drink. But I must 
say I detest prohibition. I see, of course, the 
enormous and very obvious fact of the advan- 
tage of the disappearance of the corner saloon 
—which will certainly never come back—but 
I question whether the advantage is not bal- 


anced by the spreading of contempt for law. 


and by the freezing into death of the Churches’ 
efforts to teach people, especially children, the 
evils of aleohol. Prohibition has scotched tem- 
perance education.” 


MopERNISM AND FUNDAMENTALISM 


We went on to discuss the clash between 
Modernism and Fundamentalism, and Dr. Ross 
explained that Modernism in America covers 
two very different attitudes—excluding, of 
course, the special connotations of the term in 
Romanism and in the Anglican Church. 

“In people like Henry Sloane Coffin,” said 
Dr. Ross, “Modernism means little more than 
the emancipation from bibliolatry, little more 
than the freedom to use the Bible as one would 
use any book that contains—if other books do 
contain—redeeming thought and incident. That 
kind of Modernism leaves untouched the Person 
of our Lord, and leaves one free (if, indeed, it 
does not impose the obligation) to reverence 
him ag Lord and as exalted at the right hand 
of Power. But this kind of Modernism has 
by its side and fighting beside it the battle 
against Fundamentalism, another thing alto- 
gether—a drying, rationalistic anti-supernat- 
uralism, belittling Jesus, but veiling the be- 


By baa Ae 
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littlement under the ‘homage’ of a meticulous 
attention to his teaching and by silly references 
to the ‘religion of Jesus’ as against ‘the reli- 
gion about Jesus.’ Many Americans haye not 
the intelligence to see where this neo-literalism 
—this verbal religion—leads, but they have 
the susceptibility to self-flattery which makes 
them delight in a religion of words which they 
can say they approve. It really is a substitu- 
tion of self-inflation for soul-salvation.” 

I asked Dr. Ross how we could account for 
the aggressive and rather brutal spirit often 
exhibited in theological strife in America, and 
he suggested that it is due to a certain militant 
illiteracy which is seldom found in Britain. 

“This may be due,” he said, “‘to the fact that 
there is a coarser vein among some Americans 
than among our own people—a greater readi- 
ness to translate into brute action its difference 
in opinion. Or it may be due to the fact that 
in a country so vast and so heterogeneous there 
must be great differences of level in the intel- 
lectual contour. Or it may be simply due to 
the fact that teachers are so often illiterate, 
that the country has not yet recovered from the 
effects of the Civil War in depressing the edu- 
cational currency. Whatever the explanation 
is, the fact is there.” 

“Anyhow,” I said, “we have not in England 
the equivalent of John Roach Straton.” 

“No,” said Dr. Ross, with a quiet smile, 
“Wngland has eliminated the ‘thug’ from reli- 
gious controversy ; America has not even elim- 
inated the ‘thug’ from her police.” 


“Too MANY PREACHERS” 


We were discussing the lack of good preach- 
ers in England and America, when Dr. Ross 
observed that we have far too many preachers. 
He was thinking, of course, of the shame and 
scandal of competitive denominationalism. 
Here his criticism applies as much to Great 
Britain as to the United States. In villages 
and small towns in both countries there are 
four or five weak, struggling churches with in- 
competent and badly equipped ministers, where 
one strong united church, presided over by a 
capable and fully trained preacher, would do 
better work and exert greater influence. In 
order to fill these unnecessary pulpits, each 
denomination has to accept theological students 
who never under any circumstances will be 
able to preach with any power or success. 

“Why should we,” said Dr. Ross, “expect 
an unlimited supply of gifted preachers? There 
are not many great singers. When a girl ap- 
pears to have a pleasing voice her foolish 
mother sends her to some famous teacher who 
tells her bluntly that no training can possibly 
make her a successful artist, and that she had 
better not waste her parent’s money. We ought 
to do the same thing at our denominational 
colleges. We should refuse to accept any man 
who shows no special outstanding gift for 
preaching. Dry up the supply of incompetent 
and mediocre preachers and the little poverty- 
stricken causes will be compelled to join to- 
gether in one strong center of spiritual life and 
service. I do not see any other way of abol- 
ishing the present wasteful, ineffective and 
rather vulgar and wicked competition, because, 
at present, any plea for union is opposed and 
snubbed by officialism and vested interests.” 


Dr. Ross AND Dr. ORCHARD 
Whenever I see Dr. Johnston Ross he in- 
quires affectionately after Dr. Orchard. When 
I last saw Dr. Orchard he said, “Cambridge 


to me meant Johnston Ross.” The last time 
Dr. Ross was in London he preached one Sun- 
day morning at the King’s Weigh House 
Church, much to the delight of Dr. Orchard 
and his congregation. 

“Tf I were God,’ said Dr. Ross to me, “I 
would be very gentle*and very protective with 
Willie Orchard. I feel like thanking his people, 
as if I were his wife or mother, for their affec- 
tionate loyalty to him. The attacks on him 
of which I read in your papers make me sick. 
To which of his enemies does the Church owe 
a debt at all comparable to the debt she owes 
Dr. Orchard for his soul-nourishing book, The 
Temple? His courageous experiments in mak- 
ing provision for the emotional life in religion 
while preserving intellectual integrity may, 
and probably will, end in failure; but it will be 
a beautiful failure. And, meanwhile, these ex- 
periments provide a salutary corrective to the 
intellectual arrogance and affectation of final- 
ity in a Protestantism much of which in its 
present form is rather obviously fetid and 
moribund. Dr. Orchard is a lover of Jesus, 
ardent in the literal sense, for Jesus said, 
‘He that is near me is near the fire.’ Orchard 
is veritably a burning as well as a shining 
light, and the world does not understand. As 
for me, I pray God to bless him and guide him 
always.” 

When I came away Dr. Ross was getting 
ready to motor into New York to hear a lecture 
at Broadway Tabernacle by Dr. Charles B. 
Jefferson on ‘‘Hawaii,”’ a place which has a spe- 
cial interest- and fascination for both Dr. and 
Mrs. Ross. Two or three years ago, when Dr. 
Ross was enjoying that blessed institution, a 
“sabbatical year’ of rest from his work at 
Union Theological Seminary, they spent sey- 
eral happy, busy, useful months in Honolulu, 
and they are going back there this summer. I 
only wish they were coming to London! 


Modernism 


By Dwight J. Bradley 

I could not leave Thee, Christ! 
tried 

To leave Thee for alluring ways aside 

From Thine own way, Thy power witbheld me, 
kept 

My feet from wandering too far, inept 

And aimless, down a dwindling path that led 

Through mazed confusion to the house of dread. 


For when I 


I could not leave Thee, -Christ! 
yearned 

With passionate intensity and burned 

With fiery torment to assuage my thirst 

For freedom by a turbid stream that burst 

In gushing torrents from a naked hill-— 

Thou ledst me back to waters deep and still. 


For when I 


I could not leave Thee, Christ! 
sought 

To fling aside Thy counsel, when I thought 

That in my crazy freedom I should find 

Some way of life for body, soul and mind 

Better than Thou didst teach; I heard Thee say, 

“Come back to me, for thou hast lost thy way.” 


For when [I 


I would not leave Thee, Christ! For I am lame 

From wandering, and the consuming flame 

Of passion has gone out and left my soul 

A smouldering ember, and the criss-crossed 

seroll 

Of life ends as it started with the line, 

“T cannot leave Thee, Christ! For I am Thine.” 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
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Training in World Friendship 


IV. A High School Girls’ Project Course at Oak Park, Illinois’ 


OT long ago I had the opportunity of look- 
N ing at a large book which was the prop- 
erty of the World-Fellowship Class of the First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. This 
was a class of girls, most of whom were high 
school freshmen, led by Mrs. A. W. Palmer, 

It is safe to predict that the book will ‘be 
treasured for many years, for it is an attrac- 
tive and significant record of a semester’s work 
on “Japan.” It is distinctly a class book, for 
all had a part in making it. It contains pic- 
tures, magazine articles, newspaper clippings, 
descriptions, ete., related to the topics which 
the girls themselves chose for consideration. 

This project course on Japan was not a 
week-day activity nor was it supplementary to 
the “regular” course of study in the church 
school; it was the course of study. It has be- 
come customary in that school to include some 
course that is distinctly in the field of world- 
fellowship during the high school years, and 
this group selected Japan for study. No single 
text was used but half a dozen books were ayail- 
able and constantly referred to. These were 
the topics for research and study: 


. The ancient history of Japan. 
2. Harly missionary work in Japan. 
8. Commodore Perry and the results of his 
work. 
4. Rulers of Japan 
emperor). 
5. Poetry of Japan (including the reading of 
6 
7 


= 


(including the present 


short poems). 
. The natural beauty of Japan (using many 
pictures). 

Art in Japan (using copies of old wood- 
cuts and old prints; including the stage, 
ceremonies, forms of hair-dressing, etc.). 

8. Industries of Japan. 
Interiors—including Japanese home life. 
Children of Japan (in connection with which 

a doll was dressed as one of the Doll Mes- 

sengers of Friendship). 


By John Leslie Lobingier 
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11. Religions of Japan. 
12. Doshisha schools. 
18. Kobe College and Christian schools of 


Japan. 
14, Famous Christian women and men of Japan. 


In discussing certain other aspects of the 
class project Mrs. Palmer writes: “As each 
class had to present something of their project 
for the year for three consecutive Sundays, on 
one Sunday we gave stereopticon pictures, espe- 
cially illustrating the tea ceremony. Another 
Sunday one of the girls gave a splendid talk on 
‘The Religions of Japan Today.’ A third Sun- 
day we presented a Japanese play, ‘The Purple 
Iris,’ taken from a story of Old Japan.... 
The class were invited to a Japanese luncheon, 
using chopsticks for their rice, etc., with fish 
and mushroom soup from Japanese lacquer 
bowls.” 

Space permits of only the briefest mention 
of this interesting enterprise, but it is com- 
mended to the attention of church school leaders 
who are considering the question of courses for 
the high school age. A number of points are 
worthy of special mention. 

1. A study of Japan was introduced as a reg- 
ular course of study. Such a course is as es- 
sential as Biblical courses in accomplishing the 
aims of religious education; and perhaps it 
ought to be added that it is as essential as a 
“problem course’ packed full of “life-situa- 
tions.”” The church school must train in world- 
friendship as a part of its task. 

2. This study was carried out as a real proj- 
ect—a unit of activity, determined by the par- 
ticipants, undertaken with a definite purpose in 
view and carried to a logical conclusion. The 
girls developed their own program, under guid- 


ance. What they did was based upon their own 
interest and has led, no doubt, to an experience 
of larger world-interests. : 

3. The class very wisely made a record of 
their study and activities as they proceeded. 
This made that study more significant. As time 
goes by they will be interested in turning to 
that book occasionally to recall this particular 
piece of work ; it will prove a pleasant reminder 
of a valuable enterprise. There is another 
value, moreover, in such a record. It is itself. 
a piece of missionary work. Older members of 
the church see it and gain a new respect for 
modern methods of religious education; they 
peruse its pages and those pages give them a 
new interest in another land and its people. 
Others see or hear of that record and,sqme of 
them, it is to be hoped, are inspired to do’ like- 
wise and to break. away from the beaten paths. 

4, During the semester following this study 
the group used the course, Jesus and Life’s 
Problems. Their study of Japan was kept 
in mind and was used as background material 
of value, as they considered the fruits of vari- 
ous religions. 

5. This was pre-eminently a study in the 
realm of world-friendship. The girls were led 
to look for the best in the lives and culture of 
the Japanese. Another glance at the fourteen 
topics will indicate how much they were moy- 
ing in the field of appreciation—an appreciation 
not simply for art and poetry and scenery, but 
an appreciation for Japanese character as well. 
A sentence of Mrs. Palmer deserves to be 
quoted, for by implication at least it reveals 
one of her dominant aims: ‘‘Altogether I trust 
the girls have learned to honor and respect the 
Japanese, and I feel sure they will never call 
them Japs!” 


A Letter from England 


Recent Addresses by Sir Arthur Keith, Dean Inge, and Dr. Jones 


HE presidential address of Sir Arthur Keith, 

to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Leeds, has started a mild 
controversy on the Darwinian hypothesis of the 
origin of man from the anthropoid apes. It is 
too late to revive the passion with which the 
hypothesis was once debated. The general prin- 
ciple of evolution, including the development of 
man’s physical body, is too generally accepted 
for any serious heresy hunt to be started by the 
Fundamentalists. 7 

But Sir Arthur Keith, in his enthusiasm for 
the family relationship of man and the ape, 
seemed to be speaking too pontifically, and 
showed a parti pris in the manner and the 
matter of his address that fell short of the 
purely scientific spirit. I listened in to the ad- 
dress, and was amused to note how much alike 
the theological and the scientific pundits are 
when they are hard-ridden by theories which 
they identify with unassailable truth. Sir 
Arthur has concentrated with ardor on the col- 
lection of, and deduction from, the material 
concerning the anthropoid origin of man. 

The Prince of Wales, who preceded him in 
the presidency, cabling a message from Canada, 
said, with a suspicion of humor, that when any- 
body dug up a bone, unless the police inter- 
vened, he sent it at once to Sir Arthur Keith. 


Sir ArruurR Keriru’s ADDRESS 


The criticism of the address, from the reli- 
gious side, is that he attempted to bridge tre- 
mendous gaps in the evidence with too confident 
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and sweeping assertions. He wanted to prove 
that there is nothing in man that is not found 
potentially in the anthropoid “primates.” ‘The 
differences between man and the anthropoid 
ape,’ he asserted, “are not qualitative, but 
quantitative.” 

On the following Sunday, the Bishop of 
Ripon, Dr. Burroughs—one of Oxford’s most 
brilliant sons, and a man who has shown in his 
books and sermons that he is thoroughly abreast 
of the times, and prepared to accept. the as- 
sured results of science—preaching in the Par- 
ish Church of Leeds, protested against the lim- 
itation of vision caused by the increasing sec- 
tionalism of scientific investigation. A man 
sees nothing ouside the narrow line of his spe- 
cialized vision. What is needed is for the philo- 
sophie co-ordination of the results of the pro- 
digious advances made in scientific discovery 
during the last few decades. “At the risk of 
being lynched, “he wished that they could have 
a ten-years’ scientific holiday, to enable the 
results to be co-ordinated and digested. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the ‘grand old man” of British 
science, has endorsed the warning against the 
danger of narrowed vision of the specialist. 
“Too many,’ he said, “keep on their blinkers. 
I have taken my blinkers off.” UHe~adrised 
‘“Jaymen” to take their science from the special- 
ists, but to take their religion from the preach- 
ers, the poets and the artists. 

What Sir Arthur Keith left entirely out of 


account was the problem of the infinitely vari- 
able human personality. He failed to give any 
explanation of a Sir Arthur Keith, with his 
single-eyed devotion to truth-finding in a single 
branch of a single line of research, but there 
were Socrates, Sophocles, Homer, Isaiah, Paul, 
Jesus, and ten thousand other peaks that tower 
above the average of humanity, and there is the 
infinite variation in the average itself, of which 
every father and mother of a family can tell, to 
be explained. 


Just now, in the London Zodlogical Gardens, 
a popular feature is a tea party of anthropoid 
apes. These have been taught to sit at table, 
and to eat and drink after the manner of ‘“hu- 
mans.” It is considered a wonderful triumph 
of patient training by the kindly Zoo keepers. 
But where is the personality of the apes? That 
is what the anthropologist must explain. Man 
on the physical side, in the course of his de- 
velopment, has adapted himself to the changing 
circumstances under which he has found him- 
self, but what circumstances could have created 
the potentialities of an Isaiah, a Beethoven, a 
Shakespeare, a Jesus? There is something in 
man which, indications show, that nothing in 
the physical brain of the anthropoid could have 
evolved. Somewhere God stepped in, breathed 
into soulless man the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul, and it is the possession of 
that soul that has made man man. 


One of our keenest theological and philo- 
sophical thinkers, Prof. H. Maurice Relton, of 
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King’s College, London, has had a little skir- 
mish with Sir Arthur Keith, who, he said, as- 
sumed too much in his deductions as to man’s 
mental and moral antecedents. Questioned as 
to the criticism, Sir Arthur said he was “no 
philosopher,” to which Dr. Relton dryly re- 
plied that he “had already gathered as much 
from Sir Arthur’s presidential address.” 


Tur CONFERENCE OF MopERN CHURCHMEN 


Many of the leaders of the Church of 
England were gathered at the Conference of 
Modern Churchmen just held at Birmingham. 
The outstanding figures were Dean Inge and 
Bishop Barnes. The Dean is supposed by 
these who knew him only through some of his 
sharp criticisms of modern tendencies—social, 
political, and scientific—to be a cynical and 
“careless Gallio,” in regard to the Christian 
faith. Those who do know him, as I hap- 
pen to do myself, place Dr. Inge second to 
none as a man who seeks to “walk in the 
light.” He is a practical mystic, with a faith 
in the reality of the spiritual that most “sound 
believers’ might envy. He distrusts mere ma- 
terial progress as not only contributing noth- 
ing to man’s real wisdom, but as obscuring the 
things that matter most, the things unseen and 
eternal, that will subsist when all the fashions 
of this world have passed away. 

In his presidential address that opened the 
Modern Churchmen’s Conference, he said that 
the shifting of the center of gravity in religion 
from authority to experience ushers in a new 
period in which both Protestantism and mysti- 
cism must play a prominent part. The chief 
seat of authority in religion will be no longer 
the Church or the Bible, but the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, the Inner Light interpreting 
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the teaching of the New Testament. The 
Church of the future will have its center in 
Jesus Christ, with a fresh message for each 
generation. The spiritual Christian, he de- 
clared, needs to be a very earnest and good 
man, living under strict self-discipline, and 
testing all his thoughts, words and actions by 
obedience to Christ. 


Dr. JONES’ ADDRESS 


Our versatile “J. D.’”’ (Dr. J. D. Jones of 
Bournemouth) goes on gathering bouquets like 
a world’s most popular prima donna or film 
star. Not that he seeks bouquets, or cares for 
them, but there they are. His latest triumph 
is his sermon preached to the League of Na- 
tions Assembly at Geneya, in the Cathedral 
that was once the church of Calvin. 

Taking for his text Ephesians 4:1, “One God 
and Father of all,’”’ Dr. Jones splendidly rose 
to the “height of the great argument.” He led 
up to the need of the new mind, the new heart, 
the ‘new birth’—for nations as well as for 
individuals. He had been at a meeting of men 
of all nationalities and colors and tongues, and 
they had forgotten all about the differences 
that divided them as they sang Blest be the 
tie that binds our hearts in Christian love. 

There lay the real hope of the world, in this 
new mind which Jesus gives. “‘We say that 
war between us and the United States is ‘un- 
thinkable.’ Why? Because we have a sense of 
relationship with the people of that great Re- 
public. We are allied to them by language, by 
common ideals, and in part by blood. What 
Jesus does is to create in us a new sense of 
relationship with men everywhere. He speaks 
to us of one God and Father of all. He makes 
brotherhood a blessed fact.” 


A Class in Home Making 


By Rev. Lawrence A. Wilson 
Pastor of Mission Hills Congregational Church, San Diego, California 


“ HE Class in Home Making,” we called it 

4 foe our church announcements. ‘The 
Marriage School” was the title given it in the 
newspaper headlines. Mrs. Wilson and I began 
with a group of young people in our church 
who would normally be marrying. We planned 
to give them some homely counsel, she from the 
woman’s point of view, and I from the stand- 
point of a man. There was nothing sensa- 
tional about its inception. But soon the young 
people began coming from all over the city, and 
then from surrounding towns. The newspapers 
proclaimed it in large headlines. 


BOTHERED BY MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


Mrs. Wilson and I first became interested in 
this venture because of the questions asked by 
our young people in a baffled, wistful sort of 
way. They questioned whether the family 
would long survive as it now is. ‘What about 
children?” they asked. ‘Perhaps in a few years 
there will be no such thing as marriage as 
we now have it, anyhow,” they said. The rap- 
idly increasing number of divorces was telling 
on their morale. One young woman in our 
city had just inquired of the justice who was 
about to perform her marriage ceremony, what 
alimony she might expect when she became 
divorced. So some of our young people had 
grown cynical. They saw so much marital un- 
happiness around them that they wondered 
whether they dared make the matrimonial ven- 
ture at all. 

Such frank questions demanded equally frank 
answers. So Mrs. Wilson and I decided to go 
to the bottom of the subject with them. We 
brought both young men and young women into 
the class. together. For there is practically 
nothing which young people of both sexes do 
not discuss together. This would have been 


impossible 15 years ago, and ‘it may not be 
possible in the conservative groups today. But 
California boys and girls are wholesomely 
frank. For they have grown and thought to- 
gether in our fine co-educational institutions. 

The young people came, in response to our 
invitation, boys and girls together, several en- 
gaged couples among others. They did not 
enter. timidly or self-consciously. There was 
no giggling. The subject was not regarded as 
being funny at all. They were in dead earnest. 
and they showed a most refreshing candor. They 
avowed that the blame for the present moral 
laxity rests upon the married people just a 
little -older than themselves. And they prom- 
ised to stabilize family morals as soon as they 
became old enough to exert an influence. They 
pledged themselves to work for the passage of 
a law requiring persons to give notice of inten- 
tion to marry four weeks before their licenses 
would be valid. 

To our surprise, the young men took this 
marriage class even more seriously than did 
the young women. And they attended in larger 
numbers. They proved to be anxious about the 
effect of the new economic freedom on women. 
They know that girls do not need to marry if 
they don’t want to. There is no longer a stigma 
attached to the term “Old Maid.” They are 
afraid to ask girls to share their humble lot 
when the girls are earning as much as they 
themselves are. They fear that girls who en- 
joy every freedom will not be content to settle 
down in a home. The young men are frankly 
worried. They are willing to carry their share 
of the responsibility for home making, but they 
wonder whether the modern wife is willing to 
take her share. 

On the other hand, the girls who came to 
the class certainly meant business. They are 
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not the sort who blush and drop their eyes 
when marriage is mentioned. They look 
straight at you with wide-open eyes of frank 
appraisal. They don’t blush as easily as girls 
once did. But by the same token they are not 
furtive or secretive. The young man whc 
proposes to one of these girls need not expect 
to hear the faint murmur, “This is so sudden !” 
The modern girl is prepared for a proposal, and 
regards it as a subject, not for fainting, but 
for calm consideration from every angle. No1 
is it considered cute to titter: “I am so im- 
practical, I just can’t keep house!” Wyery 
girl in our class expects to manage her house 
as her husband manages his business. 

Let no one think, however, that romance is 
in danger among these boys and girls. It is 
enough, modestly, to assert that the young 
women of this class have the beauty and charm 
which has won admiration for California girls 
the world over. But the young men? It is 
true that the chivalry of the musty time when 
knighthood was in flower, so elaborate and 
stilted, is no longer the fashion among them. 
The suitor does not kneel ceremoniously and 
touch the tips of the fingers of his beloved with 
his lips. The whole relationship is more direct 
and simple and natural and wholesome. Not 
has modern frankness meant the sacrifice of the 
charm and mystery which must always be the 
basis for the mutual attraction of the sexes. 

The subject of sex attraction is given by 
Mrs. Wilson and myself the high spiritual in- 
terpretation of which it is capable. Sex con. 
sciousness arrives at a time when there is a 
simultaneous awakening to high ideals and 
lovely visions. It is the time of a holy sum: 
mons. The spiritual is striving that the new- 
born bodily functions may be used with the 
noblest motives and for the highest ends. One 
may always know when he is really in love, we 
tell these young people. It is not when the 
baser feelings are aroused. It is when the top: 
most note of one’s life is sounded in the pres: 
ence of the other. 

Mrs. Wilson gives some practical hints a: 
to what type of man is most attractive to girls 
She also defined womanly charm as being in. 
genuous loveliness. There are girls, she said 
who have habits which are not immoral, bu 
are unlovely. No girl can hope to hold the 
love of a man by indulging in such practice: 
with him. There are women of another type 
which she did not describe, who can play thai 
game more effectually. But they are not the 
type that man wants to marry. Mutual respect 
it was agreed by all, is the basis without whicl 
true love is impossible. 


REVERENCE FOR THE MARRIAGE Vow 


And the thought with which this cours 
closed was that of reverence. The real thril 
in marriage, we told them, comes with th 
sense of the sacredness of the personality o 
the other. It is a sure instinct which causes ¢ 
man to fight for the inviolability of the nam 
of his bride. 

The fact that this “Marriage School’ wa: 
held in a church has been recognized by all th 
papers as significant. Courtships carried o1 
under the eyes of the church do not end dis 
astrously. It is the unanimous testimony o 
divorce judges that almost never does a coupl 
apply for divorce, both of whom are attendin;s 
church regularly. A home which is blessed by; 
the spirit of prayer is well-nigh invulnerable 
It is almost impossible for husband and wif 
to have a bitter quarrel on a day which has 
begun with a word of prayer at the breakfas 
table. 

So I hope that the time is coming when every 
church will have its “Marriage School,” ever 
though it has to begin in a modest way, as i 
did in our chureh, with a “Class in Hom 
Making.” 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


An Actual Conversation 


“T have failed, failed, failed,’ said Number 
One. “I didn’t quite realize how badly till I 
stopped and tried to rest. Half the summer is 
gone, and no reserve physically and precious 
little spiritually stored up for next winter, and 
no heart to start once more at the bottom and 
then probably do the same thing again!” 

“Let’s go on strike,’ Number Two replied. 
“Let’s say, simply and frankly, that we can’t 
do all the things we want to, and that we 
won’t try to. Up here in the country you're 
doing just what you do all winter in the city; 
you're using your strength to the last ounce 
in ‘entertaining’ and being ‘entertained,’ and 
during part of it, at any rate, you’re neither 
having nor giving real pleasure. Someone in- 
vites you to a party—a bridge party up here, 
a lunch party with bridge down there; you feel 
obliged to give one in return; someone who 
was your guest then feels that she must give 
one and invite you; and so you’re involved in 
a series of events, which you try to add on to 
all the things you had already planned for. 
Then a day comes when you know you ought 
to stay home and in bed, but you feel obliged 
to pull yourself together and go to the 
partyeeees :.— 

“And then my family suffer in consequence— 
and it isn’t fair!” 

“No, it isn’t fair. It isn’t fair to our fami- 
lies, nor to people in general, to go around 
wilted and frayed all the while, and neither is 
it fair to ourselves. And so I say, let’s go on 
strike. Let’s get ourselves free to reject things 
that we know it is only harmful to undertake.” 

“But most people don’t want to stop the 
whirligig,’” said Number One. “They love it.” 

“Then,” said Number Two, “the few who do 
realize that that isn’t living, those few must 
simply go on strike. They must learn to say, 
‘This I will do, but that I cannot. I feel 
flattered to be asked to join that committee, 
but it really is less important for me than 
other things.’ I don’t mean that we should 
shirk any real duties, or refuse to take our 
part in the general social scheme. We must 
be willing to spend ourselves gladly and eagerly 
when there is real call for it. But I do be- 
. lieve it is the duty of very many of us to take 
a firm stand against wasting ourselves over 
this, that, and everything. When we do that 
we can’t make ourselyes into personalities of 
value, and neither can we give those we live 
with what they ought to have.” 

“T know it,” Number One said. “‘That’s what 
I am feeling acutely. But when you have hus- 
band or wife to think of, who perhaps doesn’t 
share your views, and children who are caught 
in the spirit of the time, and friends whose life 
you must enter into if you don’t want to lose 
them, what can you do? You appear selfish as 
well as queer unless you do what other people 
are doing; besides, you’re looked upon as a 
shirk, and, what’s worse, you feel so yourself.” 

“You're not a shirk,’’ answered Number Two, 
‘Sf you’re honestly trying to find real values, 
and to live for those. And that’s why I said 
some of us must go on strike. If we want to 
be personalities that are worth knowing, and 
to get anywhere as souls, we must find some 
way of getting time for things that are not just 
incidental and irrelevant, mere wasteful en- 
tanglements; we must somehow get time for 
putting some sort of real bigness into our 
minds and hearts and souls. We must try to 
go on strike graciously, of course. But in 
spite of the difficulties, isn’t my idea of making 
some kind of reyolt worth thinking of?” 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PEACE OF GOD 


And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Jesus Christ.—Phil. 4: 7. 


And this, in truth, is what we want: we 
want the vision of a calmer and simpler 
beauty to tranquillize us in the midst of 
artificial tastes; we want the draught of a 
purer spring to cool the flame of our ex- 
cited life. We want, in other words, the 
spirit of the life of Christ, simple, natural, 
with power to calm and soothe the feelings 
which it rouses; the fullness of the spirit 
which can never intoxicate—F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


Now peace is not the absence of move- 
ment: it is the absence of friction. The real 
symbol of peace is not to be found in some 
secluded, motionless mountain tarn, but in 
the majestic progress of some quiet brimming 
river.—J. H. Jowett. 


Remember the house of thy father 

Where the palaces open before thee, 

And the music would make thee forget. 
Where the cities are glittering around thee, 
Remember the lamp in the evening. 

The loneliness and the peace. 


When the deep things that cannot be spoken 
Are drowned in a riot of laughter. 
And the proud wine foams in thy cup; 
In the day when thy wealth is upon thee. 
Remember thy path through the pine-wood, 
Remember the ways of thy peace. 

Alfred Noyes. 


Hyverything that is opposed to sin makes 
for true peace, but sin cannot be hushed 
and lulled and quieted out of life. Its thou- 
sandfold folly and delusion have to be fought 
with moral earnestness and spiritual sin- 
cerity; but the end of that fight is peace, 
deeper than life, and longer than time, and 
as beautiful as the face of love.—Percy OC. 
Ainsworth. 


Our idea of peace is that it must be out- 
ward before it can be inward, that all ene- 
mies must be driven away, and all troubles 
cease. But the Lord’s idea was of an in- 
terior peace that could exist in the midst 
of turmoil, and could be triumphant over 
it. And the ground of this sort of peace is 
found in the fact, not that we have over- 
come the world, or that we ever can, but 
that Christ has overcome it. Only the con- 
queror can proclaim peace, and the people, 
whose battles He has fought, can do noth- 
ing but enter into it.—Hannah Whitall 
Smith. 


O God, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, enable us to feel the strength 
that surrounds us, to follow the light that 
indwells us, and to avail ourselves of the 
wisdom thou givest liberally to all who ask 
of thee. Give to us so great a love of truth 
that we may pass beyond all doubt and 
error, until our minds are stayed on thee, 
and our thoughts are kept in perfect peace. 
Give us wisdom to follow the promptings 
of duty in our daily lives, that we may grow 
conscious of thy presence who workest 
hitherto, and callest us to be fellow workers 
now with thee. Grant unto us the grace of 
penitence that we may not grow insensible 
to our need of forgiveness, from one another, 
and from thee; but seeking cleansing in com- 
munion, fellowship in the light, and rest 
upon thy heart. Amen. 

W. R. Orchard. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


October 13, 1927 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
The Call of the Prophet 


Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for October 23 
1 Kings 19:19, 20; Amos 7:10-15; Isaiah 6:1-8 

It would be of little use considering the call 
of the prophet if the call that comes to the 
prophet were not very much like the call that 
comes to every man. It is. this simple fact that 
our lesson has value in emphasizing. 

Here we have two types of prophetic eall 
which exemplify the way in which the call of 
God has mostly come to men. In the case of 
Isaiah the call came while he was at worship. 
His sense of a new mission and responsibility 
arose out of his devotional temper and spirit. 
Can God effectually call a man whose heart is 
not attuned to praise? Can vision of service | 
come to one who has no vision of God? The 
earnest spirit of devotion is at the foundation 
of all prophetic call and ministry. % \* 

In the case of Amos the call came to a man 
going about his daily task. It is when a man 
is in the line of duty and service that there 
comes to him the vision of higher duty and 
service. Many men never hear the call to a 
large task because they have never heeded the 
call to a small task. The integrity of the 
herdsman in Amos was the foundation of the 
integrity and power of the prophet. His clear 
vision and his outspokenness were the product 
of his daily life in communion with nature and 
with God as he fulfilled his appointed duties. 
The man who despises his task, who feels that 
his field and his opportunities are beneath him 
or slight enough not to call for his best effort, 
cannot be in the line of great prophetic service. 

Some time ago, in private conversation, the 
minister of one of the largest Congregational 
churches in the country happened to speak of 
the days of his early service. The field that he 
had was small and limited, but in the quiet 
observation concerning his work he revealed 
something of the spirit of an effective ministry. 
He spoke of putting all the energy and ability 
of which he was ¢éapable into the service of 
that small field. One does not like to speak of 
“success” in connection with the ministry or to 
judge any ministry merely by its outward as- 
pects or results. In fact, one must ever remem- 
ber that some of the most powerful ministries 
that history has known have been wrought out 
under conditions of seemingly outward failure. 
But when a man who has been conspicuously 
faithful in small things, and who has displayed 
all the intensity and fervor of the prophet in 
minor tasks, comes into larger fields and tasks 
of responsibility, the matter is not one of 
chance—it is the guidance of God and the call 
of God co-operating with human wisdom and 
energy. 

God’s plans, even in the eall of a prophet, 
never come to effectiveness until they find their 
lodging place in human endeavor; or, to put 
it from the other side, man never attains to 
intelligent contact with God or proper under- 
standing of God’s will until through his heart 
and through his effort he is found where God's 
call can be heard and where the hand of God 
may be felt when it is laid upon him. 


From Our Western Editor 


(Continued from page 455) : 
state in the Middle West this year. Both had 
attended summer conferences there before. 
Their testimony indicated that the good fellow- 
ship and the religious leadership brought them 
back. 

It is evident that the conferences are making 
an invaluable contribution to the Christianiz- 
ing of our youth. We should see to it that 
these gatherings are kept on a high level of 
leadership and teaching. 


Chicago, October 1, R. W. G. 


October 13, 1927 | 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


A Life of Christ 

The Historical Life of Christ, by J. War- 
schauer (Macmillan. $5.00). In a notable 
preface to Dr. Warschauer’s volume, Prof. F. 
G. Burkett says: “To make a Portrait of 
Christ, each man for himself, is the duty of 
every Christian, of whatever school of thought 
and practice. It cannot really be done second- 
hand, by others, if the Figure is to have any 
vital force or compelling influence.” One might 
add ‘to these true words that in an age of criti- 
eal inquiry and conflicting judgments it is pre- 
eminently necessary that men should refrain 
from captious and hasty criticism of these por- 
traits that each draws for himself. It is qmuch 
more important that each in sincerity and truth 
should come to his own conception of Christ 
than that-one man’s conception should satisfy 
another man. The more open-mindedly, sin- 
cerely, and intelligently any man is seeking to 
make for himself the Portrait of Christ the 
more sympathetic will he be with every similar 
quest and the more ready to avail himself of 
other portrayals than his own. 

These considerations give importance to a 
Life of Christ, like Dr. Warschauer’s, which is 
written from a frankly Modernist standpoint. 
Those for whom all questions relating to 
Christ and the New Testament are determined 
by external authority and -literalistic inter- 
pretations will get little help from Dr. War- 
schauer. They are much more likely to be re- 
pelled and puzzled by his great freedom of 
thought and statement. But those who appre- 
ciate plain and honest speech, even where they 
differ from an author’s conclusions, will find 
this effort to know and state the facts of the 
earthly life of Jesus, and to interpret their 


significance, helpful, stimulating, and sugges- 
tive. Our own estimate of Dr. Warschauer’s 
work would emphasize its value in helping 
toward the transition from authority to free- 
dom in New Testament study and in Christian 
thought. This transition has been accomplished 
in the experience of many Christian students 
and scholars, but it remains to be accomplished 
for the average man, and for the Church at 
large. We can conceive of many readers qnes- 
tioning at many points Dr. Warschauer’s ex- 
planations and conclusions, yet being vastly 
helped forward by his discussions and by the 
spirit and method of his inquiry. 

Here, at least, is a book which in large 
measure answers the question whether devout 
and deep faith in Christ can persist and find 
vital expression when the literalistiec acceptance 
of many things hitherto for the most part un- 
questionably associated with that faith is dis- 
carded. Can one, for instance, be as firmly as 
ever convinced of the Saviorship and divine 
mission of Jesus of Nazareth when he has come 
to regard the miracles as mostly, if not wholly, 
traditional or symbolical? We refer the reader 
to such conclusions as are suggested in many 
parts of Dr. Warschauer’s book and especially 
in the volume as a whole. 


General 

The Heights of Christian Love, by Doremus 
A. Hayes (Abingdon Press. $1.50). <A study 
of I Corinthians 13 by the professor of New 
Testament interpretation in the Graduate 
School of Theology, Evanston, Ill. The author, 
who has held this chair for thirty years, has 
been repeatedly asked to put his class exposi- 
tions and interpretations into print, but this 


is the first occasion on which he has done so. 
It is an excellent study of Paul’s great eulogy 
of Love, interpreted in terms of life. i 

Offices of Mystical Religion, by William Nor- 

man Guthrie (Century. $2.50). Dr. Guthrie’s 
liturgical innovations at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York, have been widely and 
sensationally exploited in the press. Here im 
this volume compiled and edited by Dr. Guthrie 
himself serious students of the problems and 
possibilities of worship have an opportunity of 
judging the seriousness and value of what Dr- 
Guthrie has attempted. We do not expect to 
see Congregational ministers following Dr. 
Guthrie’s example, but one discovers quickly 
in this volume the evidences of a depth and 
sincerity of purpose which sensational reports 
of the services at St. Mark’s have travestied. 
_ Readings in Urban Sociology, edited by Scott 
BH. W. Bedford (Appleton. $5.00). Dr. Bed- 
ford was formerly associate professor of sociol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago. In this vol- 
ume of over 900 pages he has brought together 
over 500 important readings on various prob- 
lems of city life. The importance and value of 
such a book, growing out of fifteen years’ teach- 
ing of the subject, will be evident. It is a 
compilation that ought to be in every local 
library for reference, and with which everybody 
seriously interested in social progress and wel- 
fare ought to be familiar. 

Love Trails of the Long Ago, by James I. 
Vance (Revell. $1.50). Love stories of Bible 
men and women retold by a popular author 
and preacher. As texts are attached to the 
chapters we judge that they were originally 
delivered as sermons. 

The recent visit to America of Rey. A. D. 


“Worship Is the Way to Reality in Religion” 


For the purpose of considering the place of worship in the life of the church and for developing 


been arranged the following 


Ariz.; and Honolulu, T. H. 


Announcement of other Conferences 


plans for carrying forward a vital program of worship in our Congregational Churches there has 


Meeting Place Date Convenor 
Builalo, Nw Ye we Me C. A; Oct. 7 Rey. George E. Merriam 
Cleveland, Ohio, Y. M. C. A. Oct, 10 Rey. G. Le Grand Smith 
Chicago, New First Church Oct. 17 Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen 
Minneapolis, Plymouth Church Oct. 18 Rey. Harry P. Dewey 
3illings, Mont., First Church Oct 20 Rev. Raymond Walker 
Spokane, Wash., Westminster Church Oct 22 Rey: Joel Harper : 
Seattle, Wash., Washington Hotel Oct. 24 Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith 
Portland, Ore., First Church Oct. 25 Rey. Clement G. Clarke 
Milwaukee, Wis., Grand Ave. Church Oct. 26 Rey. Arthur 8S. Beale 
3erkeley, Calif., Pacific School Religion Oct. 27 Rey. Herman F. Swartz 
Los Angeles, First Church Oct. 31 Rev. Lloyd Douglas 
Denver, Colo. (To be announced) Nov. 4 Rey. A. J. Sullens 
St. Louis, Mo. (Lo be announced) Nov. 7 Rey. Dwight Bradley 

Norm: It is expected that additional Conferences will be held at El Paso, Texas; Tucson, 


will be made later. 
Congregational pastors are most cordially invited to attend the nearest Conference. 


The Commission has prepared a Syllabus on Public Worship which will be the basis of the dis- 
cussions in these Conferences. 


The discussion will cover in general the following items: What is 
the object of worship? What is the basis of worship? Elements and materials for a program of 
worship. Special services. Methods found helpful. A copy of this Syllabus will be sent any pastor 
free on request. It is worthy of careful study. 


“The one great task before Protestantism today is to re-establish 
worship as the foremost activity of the Church.” 


THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Belden, new minister of Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle, London, England, has added interest to 
his books, some of which have been published 
‘by the Judson Press, Philadelphia. God’s 
Better Thing ($1.50) is a series of “essays 
of concern and conviction’ emphasizing the 
‘social application of the Gospel. The Greater 
‘Christ ($1.50) presents essays in religious re- 
statement, and When Power Comes ($1.25) is 
a group of sixty-one short stories from real 
life, effective in illustration. 


Recent Fiction 

The Tapestry, by J. D. Beresford (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50). The earliest memories of the 
central character, John Fortescue, of Mr. 
Beresford’s new novel were associated with a 
large piece of tapestry on which two of his 
aunts worked from time to time, and which in 
after-days he finished himself. Through the 
years he saw this tapestry only as a succession 
of a million stitches, and only on its comple- 
tion did he see that every smallest detail was 
essential to the pattern. The author has chosen 
this tapestry as a symbol or allegory of life, 
and the weaving of it and John Fortescue’s life 
progress together. The years of John’s life 
which were lived in France introduce some 
bright contrasting threads into his tapestry, and 
his whole career is meticulously yet dramati- 
cally developed. At the end we see that he has 
caught more than a glimpse of the pattern of 
his own life. 

Gray Sheep, by Dillwyn Parrish (Harper. 
$2.00). Dillwyn Parrish is the brother of 
Anne Parrish, the gifted author of The Peren- 
nial Bachelor. This, his second novel, is the 
study of a ministerial household. The book is 
divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
the father and the second with the son, and 
‘there is an endeavor to picture in the contrasts 
between these two the contrasts between the 
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older and younger generations. The modern 
fashion, and one which so many of the younger 
writers follow like sheep—the fashion of cari- 
caturing a minister—is exemplified in this 
novel. When the minister loses his son he loses 
his old-time belief in God, and he reflects that 
ministers and men are just “gray sheep lost in 
a gray fog, huddling together because they were 
afraid of what lay beyond. Occasionally they 
would venture toward the unknown, but at 
nightfall back they would scamper to the fold, 
trembling with fright and relief.” He is pic- 
tured as preaching a sermon in which he is 
about to embody a new-found idea of God, but 
he reflects that he is too old to venture, and 
he ends his sermon in an orthodox manner. 

Witch Wood, by John Buchan (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50). The anticipatory pleasure 
felt when a new novel by John Buchan is an- 
nounced is more than realized in the reading 
of Witch Wood. It is a tale of the Covenant- 
ers in Scotland and: of the young minister of 
Woodilee who unexpectedly finds that some of 
his flock are secretly devoted to certain pagan 
rites in the gloomy forest of Melanudrigill on 
the borders of his parish. All the intolerance 
born of the gloomy theology held by the dour 
Scotch people of that day has a part in this 
narrative in which Mr. Buchan has created an 
unforgettable character in the young dominie, 
David Sempill. This period of his story lives 
again in this amazingly realistic and thrilling 
romance. 

Their Tradition, by Guy Rawlence (Little, 
Brown. $2.00). Alicia Challenge, great-aunt 
in the Challenge family, proudly domineering 
and cherishing all the traditions common to old 
and distinguished English families, is the out- 
standing character in Mr. Rawlence’s novel. 
To her conception of the importance of the 
eldest son of the fine old ancestral home and 
the carrying on of the race are sacrificed the 
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individualities and fortunes of the younger son 
and daughters of the house. That the older son 
may be unworthy is regrettable but alters 
nothing. The author has created an outstand. 
ing character in his book as well as an unfor- 
gettable picture of the old baronial conception 
of family of an era that received almost its 
death blow in the World War. 

The Horseshoe Nails, by George Weston 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). Mr. Weston’s story of 
the adventurous essays towards wealth of four 
young New York men, tired of their inferior 
positions and longing to get rich quick, makes 
joyous light reading. Recalling the story of 
the man who was to pay one cent for the first 
nail in the shoeing of his horse and double for 
each succeeding nail and who finds his bill will 
be oyer $1,000,000, these young men pool theit 
money resources, then try to double their capi- 
tal in each venture. Readers will find this book 
a pleasant change from serious reading. There 
are a few real laughs in its pages. 


we 
The Vanguard Press Reprints 

Attention has formerly been called to the 
Vanguard books on social subjects, many of 
them books of special significance, not easily 
accessible or available hitherto only in high- 
priced editions. The Vanguard books are pro- 
duced on a non-profit basis, and are published 
at the uniform price of fifty cents each. New 
titles available are: The Story of Civil Liberty 
in the United States, by Leon Whipple; Social 
Justice, compiled from the writings of John 
Ruskin; Love’s Coming of Age, by Edward 
Carpenter; The Profits of Religion, by Upton 
Sinclair; Where Is Oivilization Going?, by 
Scott Nearing; Hssays of Revolt, by Jack Lon- 
don; The Socialism of Shaw, by George Ber- 
nard Shaw; Wells’ Social Anticipations, by H. 
G. Wells; and What’s So and What Isn’t, by 
John M. Work. 


A Church Fair Opportunity 


q pas WOMEN in many of our churches will soon be in the midst of preparations for Church 
Fairs, if they are not already so engaged. ‘They probably have two chief objectives in mind. 
One of them is Service and the other is Raising Money for some church or missionary purposes. 


The Congregationalist is ready to co-operate with our good women in these Church Fairs. We 
can help you to edrn some money and to render an important service to your church and all our 


Congregational interests. 


By putting on a quick and vigorous drive for subscriptions to The Con- 


gregationalist in connection with the Church Fair you should be able to'get good results, with 
pleasing cash returns from our liberal commissions. 


Write to us about your Church Fair plans, and tell us what, if anything, is being done to 
extend the circulation of The Congregationalist in your church. We will consider your case, and 
suggest just what seems to be best under the circumstances, with a definite and attractive offer. 


If you have a plan to suggest to us, let us have it. 


Address: Circulation Department 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Two Tales 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


The Little Old Woman and 
Her Parrot 


Long ago there lived in Mexico a little old 
woman who owned a parrot. The parrot was 
old, too, and not so good-natured as he should 
have been. He could talk, but he wouldn’t, ex- 
eept when he was alone with the little old 
woman in the evening, at the very time when 
she wished to be quiet. 

Now it happened that this little old woman 
earned her living selling things to eat. She 
had a roadside stand instead of a shop. All 
day long she called her wares: 

Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
and whatever else she had, and then: 
Come and buy, come and buy! 

She spoke in Spanish. Everyone talked in 
Spanish where she lived. 

For years and years and years, the little 
old woman did this work, and called from 
morning until night: 

Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
or whatever else she had to sell, and 
Come and buy, come and buy! 

Naturally, when her day’s work was done, 
the little old woman liked to be quiet, or some- 
times she enjoyed talking over the news of the 

day with the neighbors. Certainly she didn’t 
care to hear another word about hot bean soup. 
That was the very time when the parrot would 
_ begin to scream: 


Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
Come and buy, come and buy! 


He spoke Spanish, also. It was the only lan- 
guage he knew. 

The little old woman used to say to her 
parrot, when he screamed like that in the 


evening. ‘Hush, Polly, hush!” But Polly 
would scream louder than ever. He never 
stopped until he was well scolded. He was a 


~ bad parrot in those days. The neighbors didn’t 
like him, and often told the little old woman 
what they thought. 

They said, “You ought to get rid of that 
parrot. He is old and homely and makes you 
too much trouble!” 

He did make trouble and he was a nuisance, 
but the little old woman loved her pet and she 
would not get rid of him. At last she began 
to have a trouble in her throat. It didn’t keep 
her awake nights, nor anything like that, and 
she didn’t have to see the doctor, but she lost 
her voice. The little old woman could no longer 
call her wares. She could talk with the neigh- 
bors and scold the parrot, but she could no 
longer call out in loud tones that were heard 
far down the road: 

Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
and whatever else she had to sell, and 
Come and buy, come and buy! 

After a while the little old woman didn’t earn 
as much money as she needed, because she 
could not call her wares. Men and women and 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
1 COURSES available. OLDand 

NEW TESTAMENT. Modern 


Bible study broadens vision —deepens 
religious life. Begin now Descriptive liter- 
ature free, ALL COURSES, 75Sc each. 
= 5S or more to one address, 60c each. 


Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Aniversity of Chicaga Dept. 469 Chicago, Ill. 


10 Macaziars 10° 


Most unusual offer! Ten weekly issues of America’s 
liveliest ilustrated magazine for 10c, Highest quality 
fiction; unusual articles; sparkling wit and humor; 
special departments for every member of the family. 
Send your name, address and 10 cents without delay. 
The Pathfinder, Dept, ¢-253 Washington,D.C. 
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Children 


children hurried by to the fairs or wherever 
they were going and didn’t stop to buy hot bean 
soup, because no one made them look toward 
the roadside stand by calling aloud: 


Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
Come and buy, come and buy! 


The little old woman was in despair. One 
day she didn’t sell anything. ‘‘Alack-a-day, 
Polly,’ she said to the parrot, “I know not 
what will become of us now! Poor Polly!” 

“Pretty Poll, pretty Poll,” the bird answered. 
“Hot bean soup with peppers in it! Come and 
buy, come and buy !” 

That evening the little old woman didn’t say, 
“Hush, Polly, hush.’ She felt too sad to 
scold. Polly kept on screaming until the neigh- 
bors put their fingers in their ears so they 
could sleep. 

The next morning, bright and early, Polly 
surprised the little old woman. While she was 
dusting the roadside stand and stirring soup, 
Polly, in broad daylight, began to eall in loud, 
clear tones: 


Hot bean soup with peppers in it! 
Come and buy, come and buy! 


It was so funny to see and to hear that 
parrot calling the little old woman’s wares, 
that customers flocked to her stand that day. 
They bought quarts of soup. She had so much 
money at night, she couldn’t count it. She 
wasn’t good at arithmetic. 

The next day, with Polly calling her wares, 
the little old woman sold all her bean soup and 
had to buy a barrel of beans and a bushel of 
peppers to make more for the next day. 

After that, the little old woman never had 
any more trouble. All of her customers were 
smiling folk who thought it delightful to hear 
a parrot calling wares. The little old woman 
sold so much bean soup she had money to give 
to the poor. 

The neighbors changed their minds about the 
parrot. They said: “He is a good parrot, 
after all. We like him now because he is so 
quiet in the evenings!” 

The parrot was quiet in the evening at last. 
The reason was he worked so hard all day call- 
ing wares that he was glad to keep still and go 
to sleep at night. He and the little old woman 
lived happily ever after, away down in Mexico. 

(All rights reserved) 


The Flickers That Inspected a 


Schoolhouse in California 

One time in California, some flickers visited 
a country schoolhouse. They did not go to the 
door and knock politely for admittance. In- 
stead, they rudely rapped upon the roof. The 
teacher might have been startled, and the chil- 
dren would surely have laughed had they been 
in the room below. But this was during their 
summer vacation; so the handsome flickers had 
the roof to themselves. 

No one invited them to come in or to go 
away; so they hammered and hammered and 
hammered, until they made a hole in the roof 
and in they went. No one knows what those 
flickers thought or said then about the chil- 
dren’s schoolhouse, but even their Uncle Sam 
at Washington knows what they did. 

If, before he began his work, the carpenter 
who made the desks in that schoolroom had 
called in flickers to inspect the California laurel 
wood he used, he might have sayed the desks 
from future harm. There were worms in the 
wood, and the man didn’t know it until after 
the desks were finished and in use, and the 
flickers had made their visit of inspection. 

Those flickers immediately discovered that 
the desks were wormy. How they knew it even 
Uncle Sam cannot tell. Whether they smelled 
the worms, or heard them, or how they found 

(Continued on page 479) 
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HYMN BOOKS | 


H. Augustine Smith 


For THE CHURCH 


HYMNS | 
FOR THE | 
LIVING AGE 


The Best ? 


Send for a returnable copy 
and judge for yourself 


533 hymns and tunes, chants and re- 
sponses. All of the words printed 
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Price, $1.75 
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SELF-PRONOUNCING 
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Bible Study and many Attractive Illus- 
trations suitable for children. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
391 Winston Building Philadelphia f 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
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The Original Modern Language Version 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


Threescore Years at Pilgrim, Boston 

For 60 years Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., has given itself seriously to the problem 
of developing a home church, promoting spirit- 
ual life, and making a real contribution to reli- 
gious education through the training of young 
people. A three-day observance of its 60th 
anniversary begins this week—October 13, 14, 
and 16. 

Historically, Pilgrim Church began when 16 
persons led by Rev. Edmund Squires organized 
a church group in 1862, but it was not until 
1867 that the church was officially recognized. 
For a time the legal name was the Cottage 
Street Congregational Society, but this was 
changed later to Pilgrim Church. 

Mr, Squires remained until 1865 and was 
succeeded by a group of short-term men. Henry 
M. Dexter, former editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, was acting pastor from 1869 to 1870. 
‘Rev. John W. Ballantine (retired), now of 
Milford, Ct., began his pastorate of six years 
in 1882. During his service the present site 
was purchased at Upham’s Corner and the 
foundation of a new building was laid. In 
May, 1890, William H. Allbright, a Presby- 
terian from Stillwater, Minn., was called to 
the pastorate. Under his tireless and tactful 
leadership the chapel (1890) and church (1893) 
were completed and dedicated. Dr. Allbright 
died during his pastorate in 1907, leaving a 
memory of high spirituality, great accomplish- 
ment, and professional worth. 

Dr. George L. Cady, now secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, succeeded 
him. This was a period of rapid growth with a 
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NEWS of the CHURCHES 


call for a strong pulpit and special vigor to 
earry forward the activities of the church. 
On Dr. Cady’s retirement from Pilgrim in 
1915 to assume new duties at Lansing, Mich., 
Dr. Alan Hudson, released from nineteen years 
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EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


In 1923 they removed to Los Angeles, anc 
the present minister, Rev. Clarence W. Dun 
ham, Dean of Gordon College and previously 
pastor of Phillips, South Boston, entered at 
once upon his service. 


PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DoRCHESTER, Mass. 


of service at First, Brockton, was acting pastor 
for nearly a year, until his sudden death. 

In October, 1916, Edward D. Gaylord began 
his constructive ministry in a time of notable 
growth in the church school and expansion of 
organized life. Missionary interests received 
most helpful attention from Mrs. Gaylord. 


whole field of Christian work. 


HARTFORD 


W. Doucias Mackenziz, President 


Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. 
Theological Seminary training for the ministry ; the School of Missions for the foreign field; the School of 
Religious Education for the lay worker and teacher and for social service. 

Courses in all schools are open to all students, giving ample opportunity for well-rounded training in the 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary _ 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Three separate schools on one campus: the 


[the Chicago JTIheological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
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OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 


Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 


degree. 
Entrance February and 


members of the training school. 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


PiacWutfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opened Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
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These recent years have witnessed special 
development of church property—the purchase 
of a $10,000 parsonage; the redecoration of 
chapel and church; the purchase of needed 
equipment; and the improvement of grounds. 
In 1925 a church maintenance fund was 
instituted. 

Meanwhile, Pilgrim has grown in member- 
ship to 940 (resident 700), with a church 
school numbering in all departments 987. The 
emphasis of the present pastorate has _ been 
upon children and youth. In benevolence the 
general causes have received attention and the 
City Missionary Society notable gifts. Mr 
Dunham is prominent in Suffolk South Chureh 
and ministerial relations. He was president 
of the Boston Congregational Club in 1926 
He is a director of the City, and a trustee ot 
the State, Home Missionary Society, and oi 
the American Congregational Union. 

Pilgrim Church, with its well equipped plant 
is situated in a strategic place in the thriving 
and growing Upham’s Corner section of Dor 
chester, a leading suburb of Boston. With suck 
a promising locality Pilgrim Church should ae 
complish much in the years to come. 

Pilgrim has a daughter in Romsey Church 
organized in 19038, of which Rev. Elmer T 
Blake is pastor. It claims a son in Rey. Man 
ley I’. Allbright, pastor at Allston (Boston) 
since 1915. Dr. W. O. Ballantine, for 40 year; 
in the India field, and Miss Helena V. Haye: 
of the African Mission are members and repre 
sentatives of this church. 

The following speakers will take part ih 
the commemorative exercises of this week 
Rey. Vaughan Dabney of Second Church, Dor 
chester; Rev. Elmer T. Blake of Romsey; Dr 
W. R. Campbell of Roxbury, dean of Boston’ 
active clergy; Dr. F. H. Page of the Hom 
Missionary Society; Rev. Mr. Allbright; an 
Dr. H. J. Chidley of Winchester. An historica 
summary will be given by Mr. Dunham. Nex 
Sunday, Dr. G. L. Cady will speak at th 
morning service. In the evening five loca 
churches are to unite for the closing obsery 
anee, and Dr. Raymond Calkins will give th 
address. 
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Dr. L. W. Fifield Goes to Seattle 


Large and interested congregations greeted 
Dr. L. W. Fifield, September 11, his first Sun- 
day with Plymouth 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 
_Dr. Fifield went to Se- 
attle from Sioux Falls, 
S. D., where for 10 
years he made a fine 
record as an organizer 
and church builder, in- 
creasing the church 
membership from 300 
to 1,100, paying off a 
church indebtedness of 
$37,000, and installing 
a pipe organ at a cost 
of $25,000. 

Dr. Fifield is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
class of 1913, and of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. For two years he was at the head of the 
Department of Biblical Literature and Public 
Speaking in Yankton College. Yankton gave 


L. W. FIFIELD 


him his doctor’s degree and made him a trustee. _ 


He has been active in Rotarian and Kiwanian 
work, and is a member of the international 
Kiwanian educational committee. For several 
summers he has been a favorite lecturer at 
Y. W. C. A. conferences at Lake Geneva and 
‘Hstes Park. He is the author of How to Use 
the Bible, used in colleges and conferences as 
‘a textbook. 

Dr. Fifield is a son of Rev. James W. 
Fifield, D.D., and a brother of Rev. James W. 
Fifield, Jr., of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. 
Fifield is a graduate also of Oberlin, class of 
1914. They have two young sons. For a 
‘month before entering officially upon his duties 
at Plymouth, Dr. Fifield has been on the field 
getting acquainted with Seattle and.his new 
parish. Plymouth has developed a large in- 
stitutional work with several salaried helpers. 
Dr. Fifield announces that these are to be re- 
tained, and the institutional work continued. In 
his first Sunday night sermon on “The Thrilling 
‘Search for Truth,’ he outlined his conception 
of the proper balance between accredited tra- 
dition and accepted facts in the realms of reli- 
gion, science, and philosophy, closing with an 
earnest appeal to be loyal to the Christ and his 
revelation of truth. If the large attendance 
and attention given him on his initial Sunday 
at Plymouth are criteria of what is to fol- 
low, Dr. Fifield has entered upon a happy and 
successful pastorate. 


Woman’s Missionary Society to Hold 
Two-Day Meeting 


The Congregational Woman’s Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts will hold sessions in 
Leyden Church, Brookline, Mass., on October 
18 and 19. Mrs. Dlbert A. Harvey, president, 
will preside at all sessions. 

Mrs. D. Foster Updike of New York, Associ- 
ate Secretary of the Commission on Missions 
for Women’s Work, will address the first 
meeting. 

Tuesday evening there will be an organ re- 
cital in Harvard Church, Brookline, and devo- 
tions led by the pastor, Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt. 
Rey. Frank C. Laubach of Manila will speak 
on “Christian Strategy in the Far Hast,” and 
Mr. John Calder of Lexington will take as 
his subject “What Is the Social Gospel?’ 
Wednesday morning the following addresses 
will be heard: “Out Where the West Begins,” 
by Rey. Lloyd G. Knight of Idaho; “The Re- 
sponse of the Criminal Tribes,” by Miss Ella 
fioxie of Sholapur, India; and “The Whole 
Church and the Whole Task,” by Mrs. Frank- 
Jin P. Warner of White Plains, N. Y. Wednes- 
day afternoon Miss Hazel Brownson will speak 
on “Serving the Southland,” and Rev. Douglas 
Horton, pastor of Leyden Church, on ‘Christ 
in the Modern Maze.” 
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Florida’s First Ministers’ 


Convocation 
Once more Florida Congregationalism takes 
a step in advance. The first ministers’ convo- 
cation has just been held at Rollins College at 
Winter Park. Twenty-five or thirty ministers 
were present and took part in the daily con- 


ferences. Dr. Hdwin C. Gillette, state super- 
intendent, was responsible for this splendid 
turnout. In his letters he constantly affirmed 


that all the “‘live’’ ministers would be there and 
the attendance showed that there were no 
“dead” ones in the state! The visitors were 
billeted in the dormitory halls. Dr. Clarence 
A. Vincent, who is pastor of the Winter Park 
church, was gracious host, opening his parish 
house for the daily conferences. 

The conference discussed church administra- 
tion, the relations of the young people to the 
church, and its ministers. Rev. Arthur C. 
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Lincoln of Daytona Beach and Rev. Robert N. 
Ward of Miami gave addresses. 

The program was not a set and stiff affair, 
but sufficiently hung together to make continu- 
ous progress. The subjects considered were: 
“Wffective Preaching,’ ‘Winning Disciples,” 
“Worship,’ “Church Administration,” “The 
Minister’s Reading,’ ‘The Church and Its 
Young People,’ and “Congregational HExten- 
sion.” Hach subject was discussed for a period 
of two hours under chosen leaders. Hvery 
man present had a chance to speak in a most 
informal manner and this gave the ministers 
of the smaller churches a chance to talk of 
their problems. Before the general discussion 


-there was a devotional service usually a half 


hour long. ‘The methods of handling these 
seminars differed with each leader so that there 
was freshness in the presentation. 

It was voted unanimously to continue the 


A Connecting Link Between 
Church and Home 


Pls : 


When a business concern gets on the trail of 
a prospect, a series of messages makes him 
conscious of what that business concern has 


to offer. And continuity brings the order. 
What more important than Our Father’s 


business ? 


Why not continuity of messages to keep 


people conscious of their church, its activities, its oportence? Ata 
cost of about 25 cents for 1000 messages, 
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duplicating device on the market, 
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sands of business concerns. It pro- 
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ten material (pictures and music 
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tion; it can produce from 20 to 
1000 copies, postcard to letter size. 
And it costs but 
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it is without an equal at its price. 
Sold with our guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. 
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church-school lessons, words of 
songs, and scores of other things, 
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econvocations annually and to return to Winter 
Park for the tmeeting next year. It is not 
too much to say that the fellowship of these 
three days was worth all it cost to bring the 
ministers together. As a result of this meeting 
there will be a greater bond of fellowship and 
unity among Florida ministers than ever be- 
fore. Men who have never met before except 
in set programs of state meetings lived together 
intimately for three days. It means much for 
the new season’s program all over the state. 


THE WEATHER 
GET To-morrow: Probably Rain. 


The Rainy-Day Book 
of G ames Wallace D. Vincent 


Rain has no terrors for boys and girls who own this 
mine of New Games. Arousing, amusing and entirely 
Introduction by Alan Foster, the 
Illustrated $1.50 


fresh and original. 
Saturday Evening Post artist. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 851 Cass St., Chicago 
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News Editor 


Western Knoll Church, Los Angeles, 
California, Raises $65,000 

The dedication service of the Western Knoll 
Church of Los Angeles was held on Sunday 
afternoon, September 25. Dr. Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, pastor of First Church, conducted the 
period of worship and devotion, assisted by the 
First Church octet. The sermon, “The Path 
of the Church,” was preached by Dr. Henry K. 
Booth of First Church, Long Beach. In the 
service of dedication, the Scripture was read 
by Rev. John M. Schaefle of Pico Heights, and 
the dedication ritual was led by Rev. Frank C. 
Reid, pastor of the Western Knoll Church. The 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Dr. George F. 
Kenngott, Conference Superintendent, followed 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 
cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Middle aged woman desires position as com- 
panion to lady going South or California. Ref- 
erences given. Address H. Baldwin, De Kalb, III. 


Is there wanted anywhere a faithful, conscien- 
tious New Hnglander, above middle age, as house- 


keeper or companion to elderly person, couple, or 
business woman in heated home? Former music 
teacher. Good Cook. Free Oct. 20. ‘‘C. M. H.,” 


The Congregationalist. 


Tutor companion for a boy, or lay assistant in 
parish work, by former school principal. : “R. F. 
D.,” The Congregationalist. 


Refined, well educated woman, years of foreign 
travel, desires position as companion. Box 484, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


ROOMS 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Near White House. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 1142. Address: 1912 ‘G’’ St., 
Northwest. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F Street. 
A home for transient guests. Near White House 
and Auditorium. Dining places near, garage. 
Telephone, Franklin 7345, 
Pomona, Putnam County, Florida, Middleton 
House. Large airy rooms, modern improvements. 
Hxperienced hostess. Northern tourists made 
welcome. Rates on application. References ex- 
changed. Mrs. Lizzie Middleton. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational Minister, 45, desires pastorate in 
Eastern States, especially Massachusetts. Three 
degrees, good preacher, interested in all depart- 
ments of church work. Salary $1,800, parsonage. 
Fine references. Wallace Humphris, 2381 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 


Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Hlizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Popular Lectures (non-sectarian) in Bible His- 
tory, from modern viewpoint; illustrated with 
charts. To secure engagements for institute 
courses or for single lectures. Address for infor- 
mation and references: Edward M. Duff, M.A., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Wlizabeth Merriam, Framing- 


ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 


hold. 


Say it in The Congregationalist 


If you wish to reach Congregational church 
people, the most obvious and natural way to 
reach them is through their weekly church paper. 
If you want to buy or sell; to get business or 
information ; if you want a position or some one 
to fill a pesition— 


Say it in The Congregationalist 
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by the benediction by Rev. Leon H. Austii 
pastor at Burbank. 

Dr. Luman H. Royce of Cleveland, Ohi 
City Extension Secretary of the Church Hxte1 
sion Boards, spoke on the subject, “The Buil 
ing Society and Our New Churches.” 4H 
raised $6,500 in pledges for the new ente: 
prise of the church. The complete plant, i 
cluding land, beautiful building, and furnisl 
ings, cost about $40,000. The main auditoriu 
seats 600, and the fully equipped church schoc 
rooms seat about 400. At the rate the chure 
school has increased, from 60, the first Sunda; 
to 200 on the fourth Sunday, they will soo 
fill the church to capacity. The building wa 
erected in record time. Bxactly four month 
after the contract was signed the building we 
ready for use. 

The Western Knoll Church has a wonderft 
opportunity. The nearest Protestant chure 
is three quarters of a mile away, and Mr. Rei 
the pastor, estimates that there are at leas 
10,000 people in the immediate vicinity of th 
church, and more coming in all the time. 


First Plymouth Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Has ‘‘Open House for Young People’”’ 

First Plymouth Church, Lincoln, Neb., Rey 
Benjamin IF’. Wyland, pastor, is offering a fu 
and thoroughly organized program of youn 
people’s activities, called an “Open House fe 
Young People,’ under the leadership of Mis 
Georgia M. Amick, director of religious edt 
cation. These programs are held from 5.00 t 
8.45 p.m., on Sundays. Vesper choir rehearsal 
for university and high school singers are hel 
first. Then there is the meeting of the Sunda 
evening club of university students. The dis 
eussion topics for these meetings touch upo 
the interests closest to the life of the youn 
people. A “Friendly Hour Service” begins ¢ 
7.45 and often features illustrated lectures ¢ 
talks by noted men. The work of the church - 
carefully organized so as to provide interestin 
work for students of all ages and to present 
well-rounded program of social events, dr: 
matic presentations, Bible class work, and man 
kinds of week-day activities. 


Trinitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass., 
Arranges Wednesday Meetings 

A series of interesting Wednesday evenirz 
meetings is being arranged under the directic 
of the pastor and the deacons of Trinitarie 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. The subjects az 
leaders are as follows: “Developments in R 
ligious Education,” Mr. J. Franklin Briggs a1 
Miss Evelyn Marriner; ‘‘World-Wide Mov 
ments of the Christian Forces,’ Mr. Leon Hu 
gins and Mrs. W. H. Snow; “Know Your Oy 
City,” Mr. F. E. Hilton and Mrs. “A. -\ 
Holmes; and ‘Know Your Own Church,” M 
A. C. Lord, Mrs. E. W. Sherman, and Mr. J. 
Crompton. A meeting for the discussion of 0: 
of these topics will be held after a giv 
Sunday of each month. Hyery three mont 
Wednesdays after the last Sundays, a worsh 
night will be held, with special musical pr 
grams, under the direction of Messrs. A. 
Lord, E. W. Sherman, and John Bradley. Re 
Roy B. Guild, D.D., is pastor of the church. 


Rev. Watson L. Phillips 
at Bristol, Ct. 
First Church of Bristol, Ct., during t 
vacancy in its pastorate which continued fre 
February 1 to October 1, 1927,.was served 
Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., of New Have 
On the last day of his service the chur 
committee placed upon the calendar a mint 
of their regard for him, and their gratitu 
for the excellent services which he render 
to the church. 4 
The period when a pastorate is vacant 
often a dreary interim, with very little inspir 
tion or interest in the services, but Dr, Phill 
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preached a series of sermons which were in- 
teresting and inspiring, and his personality 
and the pastoral services which he freely 
offered, and which he was often called upon to 
render, greatly endeared him to the entire 
congregation. 


Fall Activities of Cleveland Churches 

The churehes of Cleveland start the fall work 
under happy conditions. East View Church 
is approaching completion; Rev. John W. 
Logan, after four years of strenuous effort, in- 
volving moving the church to a new location 


START RIGHT 
—When You Raise Money 


Preliminary plans are never more im- 
portant than in a money raising effort. 
The first announcement is of prime 
importance. 


| 
| 


| Every church should consult a firm 
| like Hedrick, Marts & Lundy before 

launching an important campaign. Start 
right—and results are more certain. 

Over $200,000,000 has been raised for 
churches and similar institutions in re- 
cent years by members of this firm and 
associates. 


“Financing Philanthropy,” 


quarterly 
paper on finance, free on request 


| 
| 
| HEDRICK, MARTS 
| 
| 


Sol UNDY, Inc 


Member Joint Board of Cam- 
paign Counsel and Planning 


527 Fifth Avenue New York 


abe LOTTI CONS 


: Hools gnd 
pie a ofprojection 
lanterns;— for: glass:slides, opaque? 
objects-and-‘strip”-film‘is thedargest-” 
and:-most’ ‘complete: in=the ‘world, ** 

Send for Mustrated Literatyye 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICALCO.,706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Individual 
Communion 
Service 
WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
CHURCH BELLS—PEALS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


OY, NY. AND 


220 BROADWAY: NY. “e 


BLYMYER MEMORIAL ( CHURCH BELLS 

A TRIBUTE TO YOUR LOVED O. 

TL OGUEMT “ENDURING FRC KPENSINE 

THE dels B.MORRIS FOUNDRY CO. 
id 2 Est.1832 Cincinnati Ohio 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


J 1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois yj 
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and difficult financing, will have a fine plant 
in a district crowded with people. 

Trinity laid the corner stone of its new edi- 
fice in Cleveland Heights on Oct. 2 at its new 
location on the corner of Superior and Taylor 
Road, and is looking for a pastor. ‘Trinity is 
one of our downtown churches which refused 
to die. 

Euclid Avenue has appointed Mr. 
Giersbach assistant pastor, to direct religious 
education. Rey. Russell S. Brown, pastor of 
prosperous Mt. Zion, was installed by a coun- 
cil on October 38. 

Negotiations are proceeding to merge United 
Church with another organization which occu- 
pies the same territory. 

Rey. Warren Tuttle, after five years of con- 
structive organization, leaves the Dover church 
which is slowly changing from a rural minis- 
try to a suburban status as the city ap- 
proaches it. 

Rey. John Kuyper of North Olmsted is push- 
ing the erection of a new edifice for the Clague 
Road Church which has been under his pastoral 
care. 

Rev. John R. Scotford resigns at Glenville 
to travel in South America. Mr. Scotford’s 
eight years have been exceedingly fruitful for 
Glenville Church, and as lecturer at Schauffler 
School and writer for religious papers, he ren- 
dered a marked service. Schauffler School has 
started with the largest enrollment in its his- 
tory, greatly overcrowding the old dormitory, 
which it is hoped to replace in another year. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
to South, Pittsfield, Mass. At 


Wane Cs 


ARMSTRONG, R. G., 
work. 

Cain, F. E., Richmond Beach, Wash., 
At work. 

CosTELLo, DANINBL, 

Hawkp, H»Ewpn, 


to Ahtanum. 


to Forks, Wash. At work. 
to be Women’s Field Secretary, 


Wash. At work. 

Gipson, G. M. (Meth.), South, Dallas, Texas, to 
Trinity, Cleveland, O.. Accepts. 

JARKONSKY, J. J., Chicago Seminary, to Mizpah, 


Cleveland, O. At work. 
McDowrtyi, W. D., to Tolt and 

At work. 
Parry, W. 

ville, Fla. 


Duval, Wash. 


D., Raleigh, N. C., to Union, Jackgon- 


Puspy, C. W., Orange City, Fla., to West Palm 
Beach. At work. 

SmirH, D. H., Yale Divinity School, to Bellingham, 
Wash. At work. 

Sprncn, W. H., Tabernacle, Salem, Mass., to 
Church of Christ, Hanover, N. H. At work. 


Resignations 

HANNAFORD, W. H., Martinez, Cal. 

Moorn, Mrs. L. M., Lincoln Park, Spokane, Wash. 

Prosspy, E. S., Plymouth, Belmont, Mass., after 
a pastorate of 30 years. Effective Dec. 31. 


Effective Oct. 1 


Ordinations and Installations 


LORIMER, ALLEN, #., and o., First Church of Green- 
wich, Sound Beach, Ct. Sermon by Rey. H. S. 
Coffin, D.D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. Oliver 
Huckel, M. H. Ward, Ernest Halliday, and A. G. 
Walton. 

Lucas, Mrs. C. V., o0., Olds, Ia. Sermon by Rey. 
Naboth Osborne; other parts by Rev. Messrs 
W. H. Kent, J. R. Montgomery, P. A. Johnson, 
R. B. Noyce, P. P. Jackson, and F. W. Long. 


Personals 

Miss Frances Clapp, daughter of the late Rey. 
Cephas Clapp, after caring for her mother during 
her last Ulness in California; has returned to her 
former work in the Doshisha, Japan. Her father 
was pastor for a number of years at Washougal, 
Wash., and now the Washington churehes are to 
share in the support of Miss Clapp under the 
American Board. 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Lockwood have sailed 
from Seattle for Japan, and from Japan a year 
hence, they plan to sail for far-away Micronesian 
Islands, with Japan, their nearest neighbor, 3,500 
miles away. For 75 years men and women have 
been found willing to undergo the isolation and 


| EXCLUSIVE 
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ALL 72x44 | 


i INCHES — 
/ ILLUMINATED 


Send No Money— 
Shipped on Approval 


This is our Rev. Kyle Model, the most popular 
of all Church Bulletins. Solid oak cabinet, one 
piece impervious steel sign panel, and litho- 
graphed steel letters—fully illuminated. Name 
of church and pastor lettered on glass above 
door without extra charge. Letter equipment 
includes 780 assorted letters and numerals. 
Order direct from this advertisement ; or write 
for illustrated catalogue showing all models. 
Steel sign section and letters sold sepa- 
rately to fit your old cabinet. Or church 
members can save by building a new 
cabinet from free blue prints and in- 
structions. Ask for details. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 


1630 Pershing Ave. Davenport, Iowa 


PIPE. 
REED ORGANS 


A four octave reed organ for 
the primary department costs 
only $55,—larger models up 
to a two manual and pedal 
instrument for the chapel or 
small church, $945,— pipe 
organs from the smallest size 


to Catheral instruments are 
built by New England crafts- 


men in the Estey factory. 


If the music of your Church 
or Sunday School needs re- 
juvenation, write us for a 
reed organ catalog or infor- 
mation on a pipe organ to. 


meet your requirements. 


Thousands have been pur- 
chased since 1846. 


Estey Organ Company 


Offices in 14 Principal Cities 
Brattleboro, 


Vermont 


Remarks: 


Name 
Address 


Church 


Position in church 


Q. B. 
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privations of these far-away lands, for the privi- 
lege of telling the old, old story of Jesus and his 
love. This work in the Caroline and Marshall 
‘groups of islands is one of the interesting projects 
of the Washington churches for the current year. 


On the occasion of their recent withdrawal from 
Union Church, East Bridgewater, Mass., Rev. and 
Mrs. F. B. Harrison were presented with a purse 
of gold by friends. Mr. Harrison received also 
from the Boy Scout Troop a flashlight and a knife. 
He remains at present with the Scotland Church, 
which he has served in connection with Union. 


Rey. D. E. Adams, pastor of First Church, Mari- 
etta, Ohio, is giving an elective course on ‘The 
Modern Approach to the Bible’ at Marietta College 


this fall. There are 60 freshmen enrolled in the 
class. 
Rev. Kenneth R. Close, formerly assistant at 


Miami Beach, Fla., has just returned from studies 
at Columbia University Summer School and is 
supplying the pulpit at Plymouth, Coconut Grove, 
in the absence of Rey. J. D. Kuykendall, who is 
touring Europe with his family. Mr. Close ig also 
teaching in the University of Miami. 

Rev. Thomas B. Powell has left Coral Gables, 
Fla., and is succeeded for a time by Rey. Will B. 
O'Neill, the pastor-at-large of the Florida Confer- 
ence. The Coral Gables church is uniting this sea- 
son with the Methodist church in both its morn- 
ing services and the Sunday school. 


SLA eA 


Local and Suburban Service 


WM Ts 


7S 


CROUP ano 


CHILDREN’S 


COLDS 


ey QUICKLY 
RELIEVED 


= = Fh 
. Since 1802 or for 124 


eee years mothers have 


known that Roche’s Embrocation is the quickest 
relief for whooping cough, croup and colds, Just 
rub it on the child’s chest Phlegm is loosened, 


ESy 


congestion broken, Then relief comes. 

Sold By All Druggists or 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props, 


TO 


cP 
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Jj By MARY ELLEN WHITNEY 


= + . 
Any one can present them. With complete directions, 
— to follow. Simple costumes. Ingenious scenle effects. 
Ideal for Churches, Sunday Schools, Y. P. Societies, etc, 
ILLUSTRATED $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave. N. Y.; 851 Cass St., Chicago 


Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 
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Events to Come 

WopsuRN ASSOCIATION OF CHURCHES, Fall Meeting, 
Lexington, Mass., Oct. 25, afternoon and evening. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
cimty, Leyden, Brookline, Mass., Oct. 18-19. 

Boston MInistprs’ Mpnrine, Oct. 17, Pilgrim Hall, 
11 a.M. Introducing some of our new ministers. 

Esspx Sourm Assocrarion (Mass.), Washington 
St., Beverly, Mass., Tuesday, Oct. 25, afternoon 
and evening. 

Mip-Wrst WoMEN’S RBGIONAL MBEBETING, First, 
Evanston, Ill., Nov. 1-3. 

FripAY MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Noy. 4, 10.30 a.m., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Society of Massachusttts. 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA (White), Haleyville, Nov. 4-6. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
GrorGIA (White), Barnesville, Oct. 25-26. 
GuorGia (Colored), Athens, Noy. 16-20. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Colorado College Reopens 

Colorado College opened its 54th year on 
September 14, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 600—an increase of about 50 over last 
year’s registration. These figures do not include 
the students enrolled in the affiliated School 
of Music and the Broadmoor Art Academy. 

A brief voluntary religious service each morn- 
ing is being substituted for the first time for 
the former plan of compulsory daily chapel. 

Dr. Seeley K. Tompkins, pastor of First 
Church of Colorado Springs, becomes this year 
chaplain of the college, the first incumbent of 
this office. He presides over the morning 
prayers two days each week, and Pres. Charles 
C. Mierow, Dean C. B. Hershey, and Dr. J. G. 
McMurtry, professor of Biblical literature and 
applied religion, are in charge on the other 
days. 

At present, Colorado College has no building 
specifically set aside for religious meetings, as 
Perkins Hall is used for lectures, musical re- 
citals and athletic mass meetings in addition 
to the chapel services. There is a great need 
for a new building dedicated and set aside for 
the worship of God, a place that will-furnish 
the proper atmosphere and environment for the 
morning prayers where beauty of architectural 
plan and the added ministry of sacred music 
may play their part. 
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Last year the student attendance at ; 
monthly series of special college vesper service: 
held in a new Episcopal church recently erecte¢ 
in Colorado Springs was large. In addition t 
giving the use of their beautiful new churcl 
building, the members of the Grace Hpiscopa 
Chureh of Colorado Springs have also under 
taken to bring to Colorado Springs distin 
guished clergymen as speakers at these vespe. 
services. 

This series of meetings will be continued thi: 
year. The 1927-28 Colorado College vespe: 
services will start this year with an addres: 
by Bishop Arthur W. Moulton of Utah. Amons 
other speakers secured for this year are Rev 
Frank Nelson of Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Alex 
ander MacColl of Philadelphia; and Very Rey 
William J. Searlett of St. Louis. 


Pacific University Activities 

Pacific University opened its doors on Sep 
tember 19, for the 78th year of its incorporatec 
life and continued service in the higher educa 
tion of Oregon. 

The freshmen were given two days of enter 
tainment and instruction before the upper class 
men returned. This “Freshman Week” is az 
excellent opportunity to set the attitudes 0! 
mind, inspire the confidence of the students 
and unify them as a class before others arrive 

About 120 old students returned, not includ 
ing about ten special students, and the enter 
ing class when completely enrolled will numbe1 
between 90 and 100. This with the conserva. 
tory will make a total enrollment of about 
300. 

During the summer the athletic field was 
graded, and an eight-lane running track one 
quarter of a mile long will be laid and cindered 
In the next few weeks a new grandstand fo 
the football field will be built. This work i: 
due almost entirely to the efforts of Coach L. J 
Frank, Graduate Manager Leslie L. Hoar, anc 
the generosity of the men of Forest Grove. 

The faculty has been changed somewhat, dui 
to the departure for work in Turkey of Dr 
Henry L. Bates of the department of philosophy 
and Prof. Harold L. Hopkins of the depart 
ment of sociology. The new men on the cam 
pus, and the departments in which they wil 
teach, are Clement H. Sievers of Stanforé 
education; William R. Barnhart of Columbia 


Our Good 


Will Fund 


Has run low, and we need money immediately to keep “The 


service. 


the list. 


All contributions are welcome. 


Will subscriptions as they expire. 


Congregationalist” going to worthy Ministers and Missionaries 
who want the paper but cannot afford to pay for it themselves. 


Through the generosity of our readers our Good Will Fund has 
been the means of rendering this valuable and highly appreciated 
But the time has come when we are having to cut off Good 


We should be adding others to | 


Think what it means to the Ministers and Missionaries, underpaid | 
and lacking the privileges which favored city ministers have, to re- | 
ceive, through your gifts, The Congregationalist every week. Their | 
appreciative letters touch our hearts. : 


We need several hundred dollars for this purpose immediately. 


Good Will Fund, The Congregationalist 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
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philosophy; Samuel M. Calahan of North- 
western, conservatory; and Francis B. Turner 
of Harvard, history. The faculty number 
26 members and are exceedingly well prepared, 
each in his own field. There are none now who 
have not been exclusively trained for the posi- 
tions they hold. This gives Pacific University 
an exceptionally strong faculty. 

Pres. John EF. Dobbs enters upon his third 
year with utmost faith in this oldest college of 
the West. He has been making friends for the 
college both in the Hast and in the West. He 
feels that as the churches are possible only as 
Congregationalists from the East move into the 
West and promptly enter the Congregational 
ehureh in their vicinity, so the Hast too must 
ultimately support its college in Oregon, if the 
strength and honor of our fellowship are to 
take advantage of the vast opportunities that 
present themselves in the young and growing 
Northwest. 


Beloit Provides New Dormitories 
Beloit College opened its doors this fall to 
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Ford Hall Forum Plans 


The Ford Hall Forum in Boston will begin 
its meetings for the twentieth season Sunday 
evening, October 16. Norman Hapgood will 
speak on “Professional Patriots: Seeing Red,” 
and Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard 
Law School, on “Free Speech versus Violence,” 
followed by the usual question period. The 
doors open at 7 and a half-hour concert will 
begin at 7.30. One should arrive early to be 
sure of a seat. 

Rey. Father Corrigan of Boston College 
(Roman Catholic) will speak October 23, on 
“The Church and Politics’; Oswald Garrison 
Villard of The Nation, October 30, on “Needed: 
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An Opposition”; Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale, 
who has returned recently from Russia, on 
“Russia Today’; and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
will speak November 13. The annual Youth 
Night will be November 20. Charles P. Taft, 
2d, son of ex-President and Chief Justice Taft, 
and Philip La Follette, son of the late Senator 
La Follette, will be the speakers. Another 
president’s son, Richard Folsom Cleveland, will 
speak November 27. 

The program through to the middle of April 
promises to be of remarkable interest. 

Dr. George W. Coleman, founder and direc- 
tor, continues at the helm, with the able assist- 
ance of David Niles, and Russell Cook con- 
tinues as musical director. 


MONEY for YOUR CHURCH! 


Make Sure of 
THE MAN 


Over sixteen years’ experience in originating, organizing and directing short-term Church 
Financial Campaigns Exclusively has given us a wealth of counsel, an intimate knowledge 
of the Minister’s problems, a consciousness of the layman’s attitude and an universal 
appeal which accounts for our usual and astonishing success. A lifetime of study, 
research and practice leads us to believe we know Church Financial Campaigns; others 
must believe also or we could not return to Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Rochester 
for over a dozen Campaigns in each city. We do Not accept any and all types of Cam- 
paigns for various institutions. We are Not a Company or Bureau sending out any one 
of a half dozen men—whoeyer is available—regardless of ability. Only Chureh Financial 
Campaigns and every one bears the personal stamp and supervision of the Originator. 


THE METHOD 


Over sixteen years ago we originated the short-term financial Campaign as applied to 
Churebes. What is it? The organizing, coaching and directing of scores of volunteer 
workers (members and friends) to concentrate their spare time for from five to ten 
evenings interviewing hundreds of prospective contributors, after careful cultivation, by 
mail and in person, for their gifts to a given fund; the expert himself soliciting the 
wealthier prospects. 

Not one man at work soliciting your membership for subscriptions from the platform 
through religious meetings. Not a group of professional solicitors interviewing in- 
dividually the membership but a Whole Church Membership at work upon itself—the 
impetus and inspiration comes from the pew. : 

Not a Single Religious Service Used for Money Raising, only inspiration. Through the 
short-term Campaign hundreds of people living in the community become interested, 
giving thousands of dollars and many joining the Church. In a recent campaign in 
Michigan for $60,000—$35,000 was given by the membership and $25,000 by people in the 


community. 
THE AFTERMATH 


Just as the ground wire in a radio set is as important as the aérial, just so the aftermath 
of a Campaign is to be guarded as carefully as the Campaign. One Church in Chicago 
received thirty-five new members the Sunday following the Campaign; another Church 
in Michigan, thirty-eight. 


an enrollment almost ten per cent larger than 
last year’s. 

The two new dormitories that have been 
erected during the past year were completed 
on time and are occupied by the freshman men, 
with the exception of one unit, which is tem- 
porarily used by upper classmen. A beautifully 
furnished and spacious drawing room, in one 
of these dormitories, provides a center for the 
social life of these freshman men. Prof. John 
Pitt Deane has been made dean of freshman 
men and has taken up his quarters in the new 
dormitories. 

The chapel was crowded to its capacity Sun- 
day afternoon, September 25, for the first ves- 
per service. Pres. Irving Maurer took for his 
text the incident of Daniel praying with his 
Windows open toward Jerusalem. The win- 
dows which he asked the students to keep open 
were the “window of memory” and the “win- 
dow of faith.’ These vesper services on Sun- 
day afternoon are broadcast over the college 

- radio station WHBW. 


Yankton College 
Yankton College opened this year with a 
substantial increase in students. In the four 
classes last year there were 304 students. This 
was the first time in Yankton’s history that the 


Write for Perspective—stating membership and goal 


H. H. PATTERSON 


Originator and Director 


enrollment of college students had passed the 
300 mark. Yankton graduated, last spring, a 
elass of 37, which was the high record in this 
particular. The enrollment, this fall, is 
Fifty-two are seniors. 

A fine proportion of this graduating class will 


326. 


903 East 150th Street 


17th year 


Church Financial Campaigns Exclusively 
Building funds and debts 


A Congregational Layman 
Always busy 


October campaign— Hope Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., $150,000. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


First in the Church field 


enter ministerial and missionary service. Four- 
teen denominations are represented in the 
group, with Congregationalists predominating. 
The whole country is represented in the student 
body as well as many foreign countries. The 
college enrollment, with that of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, totals now more than 500 in 
actual attendance. The college is rapidly be- 
coming crowded, with dormitories overflowing, 
and must, therefore, begin a building program. 
More than 100 young men, and at least half 
that many young women, are earning their way 
through college. 


Wong L. Ham’s Gifts 


Wong L. Ham, a native of China and now a 
prosperous business man of Rutland, Vt., is 
one of those who shows in a practical way 
his belief that the work of the Christian mis- 
sions in China must not be interrupted by 
the warfare that is now going on there. Re- 
cently, Mr. Ham visited the Meneely Bell 
Company’s plant at Troy, N. Y., to inspect 
two bronze church bells that were especially 
made as his gifts to two different churches in 
Tai Shan, Canton. 
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NEVER BEFORE 


has The Congregationalist advertised such a sale as this of the 


Famous and Beautiful Chime of Bells 


now hanging in the tower of the Old First Church, Charlestown—the oldest Congrega- 
tional church organization in Boston. ; 

These chimes consist of sixteen bells, constituting one of the largest chimes in 
Massachusetts. The largest bell, which can be rung singly, weighs 3,108 pounds. They 
were cast in 1868 and for two generations have been one of the notable features of the 
Boston churches. 

THD CHIME IS NOW TO BE SOLD because the church has united with the Winthrop 
Church, and the united congregation is worshiping in the Green Street edifice, where 
the chime cannot be hung. The opportunity to secure these remarkable bells for a 
church, or institution, is as notable as it is rare. 

NO FINER MBEMORIAL GIFT COULD BE MADE. 

Under the circumstances the cost will be much less than if such bells were cast today. 


For full particulars address: 


TUTTI TTT TTT CATT 


SAMUEL USHER, 
Pres. Boston Congregational Church Union, 
289 Congress Street, Boston. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS,AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William B. Sweet 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Hdwin G. Warner 
Patent Eaecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar BH. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Secretary, Rey. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William 8. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, II1., 
Rey. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William §. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities or any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicitede 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Wrederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss lla G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 

(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., 


Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon, William E, Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rey. A. E. Roraback, : 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
i Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 
Ohairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan, by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 80, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 


Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon.the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[including Woman’s Boards] 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith. 
Corresponding Secretaries: (Foreign Department) 

Rev. James L. Barton, Mrs. L. O. Lee, Rev. Wil- 
liam HW. Strong; (Home Department) Rey. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley (acting). 
Associate Secretaries: (Foreign Department) Miss 
Mabel E. Bmerson, Rev. Ernest W. Riggs; 
(Home Department) Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Mrs. 
Helen S. Ranney, Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Educational Secretary, Miss Ruth I. Seabury 
Oandidate Secretary, Rev. William H. McCance 
Editorial Seeretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Uarvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman's Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Hmma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston ; 
Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 


Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St.. Chicago; 
Woman's Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 


dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including: 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society | 
The Congregational Sunday School Hxtension 

Society 

Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

James Robert Smith, ; 

Church Building Secretary 


Rey. 
Rey. 


Rey. 


Rey. 


| ferences of New Bngland. 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 

ev. William W. Leete 
RS Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 

19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments: 

City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 

Foreign-speaking : 


Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 

Negro Work in the North; Rey. Harold M. 
Kingsley 


Town. and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 

These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 9\* 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George L. Cady, eps 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Pxecutive Secretaries 
Treasurer 


W. T. Boult, 

Mrs.. F. W. Wilcox, : , : 

Miss Lucy Bo Crain) Associate Secretaries 

Rev. George W. Hinman, : 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 

Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 

\ 14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 
Rev. H. S. Barnwell, 

Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ww. A. Daniel Research Secretary 
Educational and chureh work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 

Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congrégational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 

John Lobingier, Missionary Education 

Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 
Education 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Rey. 
Rev. Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Work 

Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 3 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BE. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rev. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Denominational Religious Hducation 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Hducation, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, III. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


Directs 
Program 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., q 
Hditor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit gsup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational. Con- 


Y __Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congregia- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
\ Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston = "ss 
Seaman's Friend Society, Inc, 


Incorporated 
1829 


This Society reorganized 

in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover : 
St., Boston, and at Vine- == 
yard Haven, and Reading ‘ 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a _restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore HB. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of. Exec. 
Com., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Sia 


Congregational Church Union of 


Bostonfand Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
Evangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
Pres. ;.C. B. Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
Sears Building, Boston. , ‘ 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Socrfry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick NH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rey. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'reas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BoarD OF MINISTERIAL Arp (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOcInTy 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and. 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Masgachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
Bare legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations. 
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With the Children 


(Continued from page 471) 

out that worms were there, is thgjr own secret. 

The worms were badly upset when they 
heard the flickers ‘“tap-tap-tapping”’ at their 
closed doors. They probably lost their appe- 
tites and couldn’t eat wood. Left to them- 
selves, they would have spoiled the desks in 
time, because that was their slow business. 

The flickers were after worms, and they 
didn’t care what they did to the children’s desks. 


They dug holes in every desk in the room and . 


must have had gay good times, flicker fashion, 
before the summer was over and the children 
returned to school. ; 

By the time those children had counted the 
holes in the tops of their desks, and the teacher 
had said what she said, and the School Board 
had counted the cost and had told the State of 
California, and Uncle Sam at Washington, 
about their troubles, the worm-remoying flickers 
had skipped school. They were not interested 
in arithmetic! 

(All rights reserved) 


RISIBLES 


“Marriage,” said the philosopher, “is like a 
railroad sign. When you see a pretty girl you 
stop; then you look, and after you’re married 
you listen.”—Hardware Age. 


“Where do you live?” 

“In Ithaca.” 

CNG Va 722 

“Oh, because I was born there, I guess.’’—— 
Dreaerd. 


Gertie—Poor Bertie! I’m afraid he suffers 
from matrimonial dyspepsia. 

Reginald—Whatever’s that? 

Gertie—Oh, you know—his wife doesn’t agree 
with him.—Sydney Bulletin. 


“She’s an insignificant little woman, but how 
she dresses! Don’t you think she has style?” 

“Remarkable. She’s one of those women who 
are merely the by-product of their clothes.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Wickwire—Why don’t you give up that 
stupid habit of saying “By Jove’? What do 
you know about Jove?’ 

Mr. Wickwire—I will if you will stop saying 
“the idea’ every time you are spoken to., What 
do you know about ideas?—Wit and Humor. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Wmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President 
Hilbert A. Harvey, 7'reasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvpyrr, D.D., President; GEORGE 
SipnEY WesstHrR, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND For MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. WEnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY Socipry or CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
pneush, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
Lord. 


ae 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday, Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature.. Helps 
all-churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eeived. Contributions -and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 
Horach G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The ees Advance 


October 13, 1927 
Vol. CXII No. 41 


The Oongregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867. 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon St., 
Boston: Composition by Thomas Todd Co.- 
Presswork by Jordan & More Press. 

Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. REMITTANCES: Make payable to 
The Congregationalist. Acknowledgment will 
be made by change of date on the label. 


CHANGE oF AppRESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. 
CURRENT Copies on sale at the Pilgrim Press 
Book Stores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago; also at the 
office of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Single copies, 10 cents. Editorial and 
business address: The Congregationalist, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

Editor-in-Chief, Rnv. WM. HB. Giiroy, D.D. 
Business Manager, RoLFE COBLEIGH. 
Western Editor, Rev. R. W. Gammon, D.D. 


Contributing Editors for 1927 


Pres. JAMES A. BLAISDELL, D.D., 

Pomona College 
Rey. S. Parkes CapMAN, D.D., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pres. Ozora S. Davis, D.D., 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
Rey. D. WirruEerseoon Doner, D.D., 

Central Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lucius R. EAstmMAN, New York 
Rey. THEODORE F'AVILLE, D.D., 

Madison, Wis. 

Rev. Joun ANDREW Hommes, D.D., 
“Lincoln, Neb. 

Rey. J. D. Jonrs, D.D., Bournemouth, Eng. 

Dr. BH. H. SLosson, 

Science Service, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. WitL1AM FE. Sweet, Denver, Col. 
Rey. Francis J. VAN Horn, D.D., 

First Church, Tacoma, Wash. 
Pres. Mary EB. Wooxutey, Litt.D., 

Mount Holyoke College 


Special Contributor 
Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D. (‘Safed the Sage’’) 
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WHY is the Potter’s Wheel? 


Because a brief news-bulletin is the most practical and economical way to tell. 
Congregational givers what is done with their money. 


WHAT is the Potter’s Wheel? 


A bulletin published monthly (September to June), telling how Congrega- 
tional Christians share with the creative spirit of God in the molding 
of a better world from the clay of things-as-they-are, and giving glimpses 
of State, Homeland, and Foreign work in condensed and readable form. 


It costs one as to print 


twentieth as and circulate 


much to old-fashioned 
publish a pamphlets 
news-bulletin or folders. 


The usual E. M. C. fall literature is embodied in the Potter’s Wheel 
for October, November, and December with three supplements. 


1. “The New Idea in Missions—W orld-Service” 
2. “Your World Tour” 
3. “Shall We Tear Down Our Churches?” 


HOW get the Potter’s Wheel? 
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Lloyd Douglas on Miracles 


Those Disturbing Miracles, by Lloyd C. 
Douglas (Harper. $2.00). Dr. Douglas has 
tather disarmed criticism of his very candid 


and frank discussion of Biblical miracles by 
indicating in a characteristic preface that, he 
has written for those who find real difficulties 
in the recorded miracles in relation to science 
and faith and who are open-minded enough to 
face their difficulties without either contemptu- 
ously rationalistic, or timidly conservative, 
prejudices. All others are warned that they 
read the book at their peril. Thus, criticism is 
itself in large measure forestalled—for the test 
of a book written with such specifically defined 
purpose is the extent to which it fulfills that 
purpose, and the critic cannot presume to say 
just how helpful Dr. Douglas’ discussions will 
be found by those to whom they are addressed. 
For many readers, it seems to us, the book will 
create more difficulties than it solves, but pos- 
sibly these are not the ones for whom it has 
been written. Unquestionably one of the most 
acute problems facing many people today is 
that of the readjustment of a faith that re- 
sponds to the deepest moral and spiritual facts, 
while it is at the same time compelled to reject 
much that has been associated with those facts. 
Can one, for instance, who has ceased to believe 
that miracles ever happened, or happen, in the 
sense of actual interference with natural law, 
still hold his faith in the integrity of the New 
Testament, and his elemental allegiance to 
Christ? Dr. Douglas thinks that he can, and 
he not only sets forth the grounds of this view, 
but elaborates upon the approach, contents and 
characteristics of this modernistie attitude, dis- 
cussing with much detail the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the records of the miraculous for 
one who may regard them as legendary and 
traditional rather than actual, historic 
ferences with the operation of law. 
tion of the integrity of the New Testament 
writers is, of course, not involved, for they 
wrote in an age when belief in miracles was 
general. What is significant is that out of the 
mass of traditions and beliefs in specific mir- 
acles the Gospel writers should have recorded 
so few, and should, apparently, have chosen 
these—except possibly in two cases—with clear 
reference to their symbolic meaning in relation 
to the spiritual truth, healing and life that 
Jesus came to impart. 

As Dr. Douglas indicates, the considerations 
which he presents will appeal very differently 
to different readers. We do not, however, share 
the opinion of a friend who characterized Dr. 
Douglas’ treatment of. his subject as flippant. 
Dr. Douglas is a keen dialectician, who wields 
a facile and very pointed pen. He is modern- 
istic in style as well as in opinion; his pen 
sometimes becomes a rapier, and his brilliancy 
in flourishing it becomes almost as emphasized 
as its mark. But a Christian minister does not 
commit himself to a book like this without in- 
tense and deep purpose, and an elemental sense 
of honesty and responsibility. If there is a 
difficulty in Dr. Douglas’ treatment it is sug- 
gested in our minds rather by a comparison. 
In reading his account of Zacchaeus, not an 
uncharacteristic passage, there has inevitably 
come to mind Frederick Robertson’s treatment 
of that incident in his great sermon, Triwmph- 
ing Over Hindrances. Both interpretations 
bring imaginative factors to bear upon the in- 
cident; which is nearer to its truth? 

Dr. Douglas’ book will help in that transi- 
tion to new grounds and consciousness in Chris- 
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moving, but the final word concerning miracles 
has not yet been written. 


The Conservative Side 

Readers who find Dr. Douglas too radical in 
his critical opinions may find plenty of more 
conservative offerings both within and outside 
of the Congregational fellowship. In The Seven 
Finalities of Faith (The Sunday School Times 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.50) Dr. A. Z. Conrad, 
minister of Park Street Church in Boston, 
deals with the matter of the conservation of 
faith from a standpoint which accepts without 
questioning some of the matters that constitute 
real difficulties for many for whom Dr. Doug- 
las writes. “Finality’ is a word which most 
men use with some hesitation today, though it 
has no terrors for Dr. Conrad. It should be 
said, however, that the finalities with which Dr. 
Conrad deals are those which probably all 
liberal thinkers in the Congregational fellow- 
ship, including Dr. Douglas since his name has 
been mentioned, would emphasize, though they 
might not define all these in the detailed form 
in which Dr. Conrad presents them, and they 
might reject as non-essential, or upon critical 
grounds, some of the things that Dr. Conrad 
associates with his finalities. Of some men, in 
fact, who are thinking deeply upon religion to- 
day it might be said that their problem is to 
discover what seems eternal, and therefore final, 
in truth as distinguished from the changing 
forms of its expression. That these forms have 
changed in the past is evident, and many believe 
that this process of change in the expression 
of eternal truth was never more pronounced 
and never more necessary than it is in our own 
age. 

The defect in Dr. Conrad’s recent writings 
in our judgment is that they do not adequately 
discriminate between the form and the sub- 
stance of truth, or rather between great truths 
and the matters of mere judgment or opinion 
that seek to ally themselves intrinsically with 
these great truths. However, the finalities 
which Dr. Conrad emphasizes are those which, 
with possibly one exception, almost all in our 
fellowship would associate with the elements of 
intelligent Christian faith. These seven final- 
ities are: God Is, God Created, God Spake, 
God Came, God Redeemed, God Is Here, God 
Is Coming Again. The one concerning which 
there might be some difference of opinion is the 
last, and there it is largely a matter of inter- 
pretation. Not many Congregationalists hold 
to the doctrines ordinarily associated with the 
Second Coming; many, in fact, are content to 
leave the future to Divine Grace and Provi- 
dence, confident that if men seek the fulfillment 
of God’s will and his guidance in all the affairs 
of life the future may take care of itself. 

Pioneers in Righteousness: Old Testament 
Character Sermons, by J. C. Massee (John C. 
Winston Co. $1.50). These sermons are by 
a neighbor of Dr. Conrad’s, the pastor of Tre- 
mont Temple in Boston. Dr. Massee is an 
avowed and more thoroughgoing Fundamentalist 
than Dr. Conrad, but in the broad matters of 
theology and approach to questions of Biblical 
criticism the two men, who preach to large con- 
gregations in downtown Boston, have much in 
common. Dr. Massee’s volume presents ser- 
mons on Bnoch, Cain and Abel, Esau and 
Jacob, Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Saul, David, 
Solomon, and Isaiah. 

Christianity and Common Sense, by Clarence 
E. Macartney, D.D. (John C. Winston Co. 
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$2.00). Dr. Macartney, minister of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, and a former Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, is the doughty champion of Fundamen- 
talism within the Presbyterian body; at least 
he shares honors in that regard with Professor 
Machen of Princeton. Dr. Macartney isa vigor- 
ous writer who presents his views with clearness 
and literary skill. The most interesting thing 
about this particular volume for us is its pref- 
ace, in which Dr. Macartney seems to us to have 
set forth very strongly the grounds which justify 
modernism—if not in its conclusions, at least in 
its spirit and in its method. We quote the con- 
clusion of the passage in the prefac8i tq which 
we ‘refer. “So far then as is possible, we 
ought to avoid allowing ourselves to slip into 
that careless and dangerous habit of’ pretend- 
ing to believe what has been revealed to us 
without regard for the fact that our common- 
sense tells us that what has been revealed is 
exactly what needed to be revealed and which 
answers to the necessities of man’s nature.” 
When one appeals to common sense he goes a 
long way toward questioning traditional and 
formal authority in matters of theology and 
Biblical criticism. 


Fiction 
Bugles in the Night, by Barry Benefield 
(Century $2.00). Last year, Mr. Benefield’s 


first novel, The Chicken Wagon Family, took 
by storm the hearts of a very large number of 
readers. His new book, Bugles in the Night, 
may not quite reach the same high mark as 
the former, but it has great popular appeal. 
We find again a plot with most unusual turns, 
the same whimsical simplicity in the characters 
and the same delicate appeal to the sentiments 
—a blending of joy, sorrow, and humor. The 
story deals with the fortunes of an old Confed- 
erate veteran who rescues a young girl from 
a life of shame in the South, and with their 
bitter battle in New York for a livelihood that 
at last lands them on an old abandoned scow 
on the edge of a dump. Here their fortunes 
change, and the reader meets those delightful 
characters, “Mrs. Felicia Bullwinkle’ and 
“Willie,” who thinks the stars would not come 
out if he didn’t call them with his bugle each 
night. They are creations of the author that 
alone would make the book worth reading. 


The Grandmothers, by Glenway Wescott 
(Harper. $2.50). This year’s winner of the 
Harper’s $2,000 prize novel competition is 


Glenway Wescott, son of a Wisconsin farmer. 
His novel—a history of the Tower family, 
pioneer farmers in Wisconsin—consists of a 
series of character sketches or portraits of the 
relatives of Alwyn Tower who, as a growing 
lad, hears his grandmother tell their stories or 
he pieces them together from facts learned 
from time to time. With the details of his 
grandfather’s and grandmother’s lives he re- 
ereates the early pioneer days in Wisconsin. 
The fortunes of others are bound up with the 
Civil War or the Spanish War or California: 
in the days of the gold fever, till along with 
the composite picture of his family is bound 
up a good deal of American history, and his own 
thoughts of America and its future. Mr. Wes- 
cott has told of the loves and tragedies of his 
characters with an almost uncanny insight into 
their motives, their weaknesses, their elements 
of greatness. The manner in which he has uni- 
fied so many different stories as well as the 
beauty of much of his writing eall for sincere 
praise. 
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The Editorial Outlook - 


Prayer at Communion Service 
By George A. Gordon 


NFINITE FATHER, we thank thee above all things 

for thyself; we thank thee that thou art, and that 
thou art the Rewarder of those who diligently seek thee, 
that thou dost take our otherwise poor, fugitive, pitiable 
existence into communion with thyself and dost hold us 
as essential and everlasting parts of the constitution of 
thy spiritual Being. 

We thank thee for him who came forth from thee 
with such a vision, with such an experience, with such a 
high, transcendent, significant life that he set forth thy 
Being in his own being, and left the world the glory of 
his Gospel. And we thank thee that he is still our 
Master, our Guide, our Friend, the prophet of thy Being 
and the prophet of our own being. 

We thank thee for our own nature as spirit, capable 
of becoming host to God, capable of entertaining as a 
Guest the Lord Jesus, capable of communion with the 
beauty and the truth and the goodness of the world. We 
thank thee that thou hast made us and not we ourselves. 
We thank thee for the fellowship of good men and good 
women in all the churches of Christ throughout the 
world, and for the reality, the glorious reality, of the 
Kingdom of Love, the Kingdom of Human Kindness, 
the Kingdom of Human Dignity and High Purpose, the 
Kingdom of God in the world. 

We thank thee for this hour of communion one with 
another as we rest here, as mm an oasis, for refreshment, 
then to resume our separate journeys in the light of thy 
love and in the pressure of thy conscious companionship. 
Be with us, gwe us great-mindedness, high souls, content 
with thy purpose for us and for mankind, Help us to 
recognize that the inevitable is everywhere the Will of 
the Highest, and that his Will is our peace. Amen. 


Dr. Roberts of Colby 


NOTABLE figure among college presidents has 

passed away in the death of Dr. Arthur J. Roberts 

of Colby College, Waterville, Maine. He died of hard- 

ening of the arteries on October 11, at the age of only 

sixty years. He had been in poor health for more than 
a year. 

Dr. Roberts was born in Waterboro, Maine, and was 
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graduated from Colby College (with Phi Beta Kappa 
ranking) in 1890. On graduation, he became assistant 
professor of rhetoric, in 1895 he was made professor of 
English literature, and since 1908 he has been president. 
Under his presidency the college has doubled its faculty, 
much more than doubled its student body, and he led in 
adding half a million dollars to the endowment. He 
served longer than any other New England college presi- 
dent except President Faunce of Brown. 

Dr. Roberts was a Baptist, but no one ever thought 
of him in sectarian terms, because he was so broadly and 
vitally Christian. He took a personal interest in his 
students, and his sympathy, practical help, and quiet 
wholesome influence became a lifelong inspiration to 
hundreds of students. He was a man of sound judgment, 
high ideals, and unselfish devotion to his college and the 
students whom he helped so effectively to prepare for life. 


Truly Roman! 
ARDINAL O’CONNELL of Boston does not like the 
hymn, Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. He has said so 
recently in unmeasured terms. That is a Cardinal’s priv- 
ilege. Not a few Protestant ministers have expressed 
agreement with him so far as the merits and religious 
value of the hymn are concerned. 

There is, however, a real and Romanistic snapper to 
the Cardinal’s condemnation of the hymn, which, consid- 
ering the amount of maudlin and sentimental stuff that 
is associated with Roman Catholic churches, leads one 
to question whether, after all, the Cardinal is so much 
concerned about the essential merits of the hymn as 
about Roman Catholic authority. 

Lest there be any mistake in our comment we present 
the Cardinal’s official bulletin upon the matter, published 
in The Pilot. This reads as follows: 


I have noticed lately that on several occasions at the 
funerals held in our churches, vulgar and profane Eng- 
lish hymns, composed entirely by people who have no 
faith, but plenty of maudlin sentiment, have been sung 
at the end of the ritual. One of these hymns, Beautiful 
Isle of Somewhere, a flagrant outrage to faith and the 
ritual, seems to be the favorite sob-producer. 

The Catholic ritual is so noble, so sublime, and so 
divine, that only a vulgar mind could be guilty of insult- 
ing it with such trash. 

I call this to the attention of the pastors and the 
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people of the archdiocese in order that this revolting 
experience will not be repeated. Any organist or choir 
director allowing such a stupid performance in the 
future will be immediately suspended or discharged. 

The real point of this matter, it will be seen, is not 
that the Cardinal dislikes the hymn and advises his 
people to discourage its use—a perfectly legitimate and 
entirely American procedure—but that he indicates quite 
clearly that any organist who has anything to do with 
playing such a hymn at a funeral will be summarily fired 
from his job. That also may be legitimate as a mere mat- 
ter of ecclesiastical discipline, but is it American? Is 
the hymn so dangerous and deadly that it warrants that 
sort of ecclesiastical autocracy? There is a good bit 
of effort these days, especially here in America, to cover 
the hand of Roman authority with velvet, but incidents 
like this show the real spirit of Romanism—a spirit 
about as far removed from the ideal of democracy as can 
very well be conceived. 

We make these comments while mindful of that large 
number of devout people in the Roman Catholic com- 
munion who are primarily “Catholic” rather than Roman, 
many of whom are our friends and with whom we enjoy 
the most delightful Christian fellowship. Some of these, 
we have discovered in frank conversation, have as little 
use for the flagrant Romanism of Cardinal O’Connell as 
we have ourselves. 


What About the Hymn? 

E have no particular interest or enthusiasm in de- 

fending the hymn in question. It is, and it is evi- 
dently intended to be, somewhat vague and more than 
somewhat sentimental; but are the objections to it more 
valid than to much that has been associated with the 
worship of the Christian church, both Roman and 
Protestant? 

Moreover, there is something to be said in defense of 
the hymn. Surely there is nothing by any means ignoble 
in singing about a “land of the true where we live anew,” 
even if the location of that land be somewhat vague. Nor 
is there any particular lack of clearness and definiteness 
of faith in singing that “God lives and all is well.” 

The hymn finds a defender in this issue in a corre- 
spondent from Connecticut who has been a frequent con- 
tributor of poetry to our columns. It has also found a 
vigorous defender in Louis Augustus Parsons, who, in 
writing to the Boston Herald, in connection with the 
charge that the imagery of the hymn is “maudlin,” 
“meaningless,” and “lacking in spiritual worth,” in- 
quires: “Is it any more so than the babble about ‘harps,’ 
and ‘golden streets,’ and ‘pearly gates,’ that we find in 
other hymns?” 

The fact is that the more in detail one considers the 
hymn, the better it becomes. “Shining sun,” “song birds 
singing,” “sad repining, hushed in a world where God 
lives and all is well,” “longer days,” “tasks that are fin- 
ished,” “hearts that are stronger and real rewards of 
service,” “loads lifted,” “gates opened,” and “clouds 
rifted”—surely these things are not unworthy symbols 
of a realm to which faith points. If the heaven in which 
Christians have believed has any validity, these things 
are apt to be as real and meaningful as anything that 
Cardinal O’Connell’s Roman literalism can impart to 
that land. 

But let Roman Catholic organists be warned. Rome 
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has a fine record in disciplining those who dare to set 
against its decrees their own convictions and preferences, 
whether they be religious or literary. Probably, how- 
ever, we shall be told, as in connection with some of 
Governor Smith’s disclaimers, that this is simply Car- 
dinal O’Connell, and that Rome really has nothing to do 
with the matter. 


What Are People in Touch With? 


ADIO stations and many other public institutions 

are greatly interested in knowing what people want. 
They use many kinds of polls, contests, and surveys to_ 
discover this. The rule of the majority prevails. In 
many churches this same policy is followed—without, 
however, very conspicuous success. The Church ulti- 
mately must deal with individuals. It must know what 
they are in touch with and how to put them in touch 
with something higher. Everyone has the experiénte of 
listening-in to radio programs, reading books and maga- 
zines, and going to entertainments which deal with 
topics with which he is not at all in touch. When we 
sit down to read a religious paper, for example, we want 
something more than facts and denominational reports. 
We want to be lifted up in mind and heart, find some 
new spiritual values, and feel that the writer has a real 
message. 

People cannot be led into newness of life when the 
Church is trying simply to meet the needs of a mythical 
average man. The present-day stampede toward many 
kinds of unusual methods and programs is a result of 
this realization that the average church does not know 
what its people are in touch with. It often does not 
attempt to understand their present situation and, in 
the light of this understanding, to help them come into 
touch with God. There is nothing more depressing and 
disturbing than to hear eloquent and carefully prepared 
sermons which entirely miss the things with which the 
audiences are in touch, or to write material which does 
not touch the interests of the church people. The very 
first need today is a real knowledge of what the indi- 
vidual is in touch with and then a deep faith which will 
reveal to us the way to put him in touch with God. 

% ¥ 

A crutch may be a great help to a lame man but it is 
not an instrument of progress for the able-bodied. Re- 
ligion has too often offered people a crutch who were 
more in need of running shoes or a kick forward. 


Thoughts That Remain Below 

HINKING is something more than following an idea 

through to its conclusion. One is amazed today to 
discover how much earnest and keen thinking is going 
on and how much effort is being expended to promote the 
everyday interests of the individual’s intellectual and 
social life. But one is equally amazed that most of this 
thinking remains upon the level of present-day standards 
and ideals. The practice of intellectual activity will not 
alone bring man nearer to God. There are times when 
our thoughts are active and discover new riches in life— 
and yet they still remain below. Many people today feel 
that to make their lives spiritual, all they need to do is. 
to go out and perform a good deed or two, or study until 
some new idea concerning some phase of religious life 
dawns upon them—as it almost certainly will. The be- 
ginning of true spiritual progress comes when a man 
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distinguishes between the thoughts that, however bril- 
liant and useful, still remain below upon the present 


level, and the thoughts that, however humble and con- 


trite, rise up to God. 


The Seal of the Church 
pee Church Home Society of the Episcopal Church is 

seeking a seal or design for their use. They want a 
seal suitably designed and inscribed, and one that will 
in every way serve as a symbol for their important ac- 
tivities in that communion. This search once more calls 
attention to the spiritual seal of the Church and what 
it symbolizes. While it may be highly important to 
search for a symbol or a design, church people as a 
group are more likely to forget that seal which makes its 
impression upon the mind and heart. We shall look 
differently upon many of our present-day problems and 
interests when we have once placed Christ’s seal upon 
the heart. All this may sound abstract and platitudi- 
nous, but the fact remains that once in a while, at least, 
a carelessly used generality may conceal a supremely 
important truth. The seal of the Church is the seal of 
Christ imprinted upon the individual life. When more 
of these are exerting their influence, the world and all 
that is in it will be transformed. 
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Birth pangs and growing pains are incident to a new 
age. Mastery of truth and goodness comes only by 
struggle, pain, and sacrifice. 


What Is the Sense of Censorship P 


A ie report in last week’s issue of Dr. Raymond Cal- 
kins’ address before the Boston Congregational min- 

isters, faithful as it was, gave little conception, as no 

formal report could, of the realities of the occasion. 

Dr. Calkins is a man of unusual and amazing spirit. 
He was speaking from the most intimate knowledge of 
matters that have been vague in the minds of some and 
strongly questioned in the minds of others. Dr. Calkins 
spoke from the standpoint of one who realizes, as every 
tolerant and enlightened man must, that every measure 
of censorship must justify itself at the bar of criticism, 
as otherwise censorship would quickly become as serious 
an evil as is involved in the situations with which for 
the common good it seeks to deal. 

It was not in any sense as a man of conscientious 
convictions but fanatical in his Puritanism, that Dr. 
Calkins spoke, but as a man with essential and under- 
lying regard for liberty, who understands full well the 
menace to liberty that may easily become involved in 
too much regulation of individuals even with an eye to 
social welfare. In contrast to this harsh and overbear- 
ing spirit that sometimes marks the reformer, Dr. Cal- 
kins assumed an attitude of friendliness toward criti- 
cism and of readiness to meet all its questionings and 
objections. 

It is this spirit, in our judgment, that is most neces- 
sary in all reformative and regulative agencies, though 
it is not always present, and it is this spirit that in gen- 
eral we have found characteristic of Dr. Calkins. When 
The Congregationalist, last year, criticized the action of 
the Watch and Ward Society in seeking to suppress an 
issue of the American Mercury, we were aware that Dr. 
Calkins was president of the society and that he was 
probably both cognizant of the society’s action and re- 
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sponsible for it. We believed that the article in the 
American Mercury, upon which suppression of that issue 
was sought, was so objectionable from the standpoint 
of delicacy as to be a disgrace to the magazine publishing 
it, but we did not believe that it was indecent within the 
meaning of the law or really corrupting in its effect, 
and it was our judgment that the Watch and Ward 
Society had made a regrettable blunder in making that 
article an issue. We are still of that opinion, and Dr. 
Calkins’ claim that the society came out 50-50 in that 
encounter with Mr. Mencken and the American Mercury 
seems to us in some measure a confession of defeat, for 
not to have come out more sweepingly in so conspicuous 
a case meant, as we see it, very decided failure and a 
certain loss of prestige. 

We recall this incident, however, not to enforce this 
view, but because in connection with that incident we 
had a most delightful demonstration of that breadth of 
spirit of Dr. Calkins which we so highly commend and 
which seems to us so essential and distinctive an element 
in his work in connection with the Watch and Ward 
Society. A man of Dr. Calkins’ prominence in the Con- 
gregational fellowship might have viewed the criticism 
of his own denominational paper in the circumstances 
as unwarranted. Most men similarly situated might 
have felt, in addition, intense personal resentment 
against the Editor. What Dr. Calkins did was to invite 
the Editor to preach from his pulpit the very week fol- 
lowing the appearance of that editorial. This ought to 
go down into history as a gracious example of what 
Christian fellowship may mean in spite of differences of 
opinion. 

It should, perhaps, have been more carefully indicated 
that the criticism of The Congregationalist at that time 
was confined to that particular instance. The Congrega- 
tionalist has been aware for some time of the striking 
facts concerning the general work of the Watch and Ward 
Society, the report of which was incorporated in Dr. 
Calkins’ address. We have known, for instance, that the 
Watch and Ward Society had nothing to do with the 
suppression in Boston last spring of the sale of a long 
list of books, most of which there was not the slightest 
eround for suppressing. This censorship, crudely and 
ignorantly exercised, was a police censorship of the most 
dangerous character with which the Watch and Ward 
Society had nothing to do. As a matter of fact it was 
the interruption of an excellent work of the Watch and 
Ward Society through the death of its agent, Rev. 
Frank Chase, that led to this exercise of censorship by 
clumsier hands and with unintelligent guidance. The 
booksellers confirm this. 

Dr. Calkins emphasized in hist address the amount 
of work that the Society has done in quiet and friendly 
ways to keep the theaters of Boston free from the inde- 
cencies that have marred the stage in some other cities. 
This has been through effective co-operation with pro- 
ducers and managers, without recourse to law being nec- 
essary. Beyond this, as we have reason to know, the 
Society has been instrumental in the breaking up of 
activities associated with circulating, among school boys 
and others, the foulest sorts of literature conceivable. 
A New Haven pastor recently told us of what this Society 
had accomplished in his own city in bringing to justice 
a man who for six years had been carrying on the most 
nefarious traffic in literature and pictures which even 
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the most vigorous believer in literary and artistic license 
could not defend. Surely with regard to such cesspools 
and their product Dr, Calkins’ statement is absolutely 
justified—that “there are some people whose conduct 
needs regulating.” 

Dr. Calkins, in speaking of the long record of the 
Society and of the way in which its work had been sup- 
ported by men like Phillips Brooks, George A. Gordon, 
and others of eminent standing, stressed the fact that in 
a most dangerous enterprise the Society had an almost 
unbroken record of success in the cases upon which it 
had staked its validity. Moreover, he laid emphasis upon 
a very important point: namely, that the Society does 
not take action in a single case in which it does not lay 
itself open, through its agents or officers, to suit for 
libel or damages by those whom it seeks to restrain. That 


after all is one of the most important points. It is that: 


some of those who are most ready to travel near the bor- 
der line of indecency in literature do not show much 
evidence of conscientious conviction in the matter when 
it comes to defending their rights before the courts. 
Probably a fairly large part of the success of the So- 
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ciety’s work lies in the fact, which is true today as of 
old, that “the wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 

Dr. Calkins’ hearers, we judged, were strongly con- 
vinced by his address of the sense and need of censorship, 
especially when it is itself subject to the censorship of 
free and open-minded criticism. 

¥ ¥ 

We regret to learn that Dr. Burris Jenkins, editor 
of the Christian, the organ of the Disciples Church 
published in Kansas City, Mo., and for many years the 
well-known and beloved pastor of the Linwood Christian 
Church there, has been compelled to suffer the amputa-- 
tion of his right leg. His many friends throughout the 
country will unite in offering him their heartfelt sym- 
pathy. Dr, Jenkins has made a valuable contribution to 
the religious life of the Middle West. A Kansas City 
paper recently referred to him as “the town’s pastor.” 
We trust that his spirit will remain triumphant over 
“the ills that flesh is heir to,” and that he, claiming his 
higher spiritual heritage, may for many years continue 
to exalt Christ whom he has so loyally followed and 
whom he has taught many others to follow. 


Cultural Penetration 


A Contributed Editorial by Dr. George W. Hinman 


BOARD the close of the nineteenth century, Japan 

was passing through a period of undiscriminating 
imitation af Western nations. For several years since, 
there has been a movement to re-emphasize her own cul- 
tural values in art and national ideals. The Japanese 
have been unusually successful in assimilating the cul- 
ture of the West with that of the East, though there have 
been many who feared the loss of unique values in a 
superficial copying from the West. 

China is now also exhibiting an especially strong re- 
action against the Western culture which has been taught 
to her for the last hundred years. At first, the Chinese 
laughed at the “foreign barbarians’; then hundreds of 
thousands began to adopt the material conveniences and 
the cultural standards of the West. But now there is a 
protest, claiming that Chinese Christians, students in 
missionary schools, and other learners from the West, 
are being denationalized, taught to despise their ancient 
philosophy and traditions, and changed into “running 
dogs of imperialism.” 

The missionary purpose to share with China the cul- 
tural fruits of Christianity is being criticized because the 
peculiar Occidental culture which has grown up under 
the influence of Christianity seems to be preached as 
earnestly as Christianity itself. In India it has become 
quite plain that objection is not to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity but to the typical Westernized form. This feel- 
ing led Gandhi to send that singular message conveyed 
by Dr. Hume to the National Council at Omaha, express- 
ing veneration for Christ but urging the missionaries to 
wear Indian cloth! The Christ of the Indian Road is 
welcomed when the cultural systems of the West are 
questioned or repudiated because they ignore valuable 
elements in Eastern culture. 

Turkey is exhibiting, at the present time, a rather 
surprising eagerness to adopt the superficial elements of 
Western culture, but with an extreme insistence on 


national control of all cultural influences. Recently rep- 
resentatives of the strong Labor Party in Mexico pro- 
tested against any suggestion that the Mexican govern- 
ment’s struggle with the ecclesiastical authorities meant 
a turning away from the Catholic Church and acceptance 
of Protestantism. They indicated a fear lest their own 
racial culture, which found such satisfactory expression 
through the forms of the Catholic Church, should be en- 
dangered by the substitution of an Anglo-Saxon type of 
which Protestantism was the religious formulation. 
There is much reason to suppose that the anti-Chris- 
tian movement in China and in Turkey is more an oppo- 
sition to foreign cultural penetration and dominating 
influence than to the religion of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity in Japan and in India and democratic religious 
thought in Mexico are influential far beyond the number 
of enrolled members in the Protestant churches. This is 
freely admitted by many leaders of Japanese and Indian 
thought. In some other countries, the strongly assertive 
national consciousness is not yet sufficiently sure of itself 
to recognize its obligation to Christian influences. 
Meanwhile, the critical danger is that the Nordic West 
shall stress the cultural form of the religious message 
it has taken to these countries and resent their growing 
insistence on a freedom of development in religious form 
and method. Many years ago, the president of the Amer- 
ican Board emphasized the need for the “naturalization” 
of Christianity in the Far East. Perhaps the spirit of 
Christianity will beget a native-born product instead of 
a naturalized institution. The recent announcement of 
a conference of Chinese Christian leaders in Shanghai 


which organized nationally the “Church of Christ in — 


China,” including all churches of the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and several smaller denominations, seems 
to indicate that the spirit of unity and truth and freedom 
in the Gospel of Christ is to be born anew in Chinese 
life rather than merely transplanted from the West. 
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From Our Western Editor 


| A Hang-Over of Pessimism 

ERHAPS it has seemed to our readers that the last 

two contributions in this department have been un- 
duly pessimistic. This may be true, but there are many 
more facts that seem to justify the seeming pessimism. 

' The school row in this city grows steadily worse. Presi- 
dent Coath of the school board presides over the trial 
of Superintendent McAndrew with the grace of a clown. 
There is neither justice nor decency in the court under 
his administration. The majority of the school board 
are shameless. Two contracts, one of them totaling more 
than a million dollars, were awarded to a company of 
which President Coath’s son is an officer. In the old 
days of the “gray wolves” in the city council this sort of 
thing would hardly have been tolerated. 

The troubles of the teachers, it seems, are to be in- 
creased by an attempt of the American Federation of 
Labor to absorb the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. At 
present Chicago school-teachers have three unions. Two 
of these are small bodies affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The third is the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, which under the presidency of Miss Mar- 
garet Haley has been in operation for twenty-five years 
and is far more influential than the locals of the two 
other organizations: Miss Haley’s organization was once 
a member of the American Federation of Labor, but with- 
drew nine years ago. It is said that Miss Haley will be 
invited to affiliate her organization with the Federation, 
and that if she does not accept, it is supposed that a rival 
union will be organized. Miss Haley is a politician of 
the first class. She has lately challenged Mayor Thomp- 
son to debate, and he did not accept. She knows all the 
tricks of the trade, so it is easy to imagine that the “dust 
will be up,” as Amos says. What of the schools in their 
teaching of childhood and youth during the fight? 

That the Western Editor was not unduly pessimistic 
about prize fighting is shown by an article in the New 
York Outlook, the information for which was furnished 
by “Gentlemen Jim” Corbett. In an interview he said: 
“Prize fighting is at its peak, so far as crowds and gate 
receipts and purses are concerned. The game will de- 
velop, yes—but in other ways. This is the biggest.” He 
did not say “Thank God,” but he- looked it. ‘How? 
Who can tell? It’s so different from what it was in 
my day. So much bigger and—yes, so much better in 
many ways.” 

“Better? But is it honest? Honestly, is prize fight- 
ing honest?” “Gentlemen Jim” did not hesitate. “It’s 
terribly hard for anything with as much money in it 
as there is in prize fighting today to be honest—especially 
for a sporting, gambling proposition such as prize fight- 
ing is... . If a fight is crooked the two fighters do not 
have to be in on it. ... But the referee. He’s a poor 
man, usually; his earnings for a year are not a frac- 
tional part of what the short-end fighter gets for an 
evening’s work. A few thousand dollars—or a few hun- 
dred thousands, maybe—are a temptation. 

“The referee might not always be able to control the 
result, but he can do a great deal to affect it. In the one 
particular of breaking the fighters when they clinch he 
can do more to help one and to hurt the other than the 
average spectator can understand—perhaps more than 
any man can understand unless he has been in the ring. 
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“But that’s not the worst of it. There are in effect 
three referees—a referee and two judges. The decision 
is reached by majority vote. Nobody knows who voted 
one way or the other. That is never announced. Nobody 
is directly and solely responsible.” 

“Gentlemen Jim” ought to know. He fought often 
and long in the old day and had plenty of opportunity to 
discover the crookedness of what he calls “a sporting, 
gambling proposition.” We commend to our readers the 
article in the issue of the Outlook for October 5. 


. The Optimistic Note 

Fair and just judgment of any person, organization, 
or movement must always take into account, not only 
the position occupied, but the progress made. We can- 
not judge properly unless we judge by the distance that 
they have come. Let me set an incident and a testimony 
forth as striking the optimistic note. 

I was journeying from New York to Chicago the night 
before the prize fight. The train upon which I was riding 
was crowded with men and women who were coming to 
Chicago to witness the spectacle. Every berth was taken 
and some people who had expected to have berths had 
to ride in the day coach. I made several journeys 
throughout the train to find what people were talking 
about and to see whether there was any drinking or 
drunkenness. I sat in the club car as long as I could 
stand the smoke and stood around the smoking-rooms 
of the Pullmans as long as I could stand them, in order 
that I might get this information. I did not hear any 
swearing nor were any smutty stories told, and I did 
not see a hip flask nor a whiskey bottle. The men smoked 
like chimneys and were hard drinkers of strong coffee, 
but that was the extent of their fall from grace. 

A good deal of the conversation was about the fight, 
but there was plenty also about business, automobiles, 
schools, and even religion. If the train had not been so 
crowded I think that I would not have known that most 
of the passengers were going to a prize fight. The only 
experience that I had ever had before with such a 
crowded train was the ride to a national convention of 
one of the great political parties. That train was liter- 
ally swamped with booze and about half the passengers 
were drunk. It is easy to imagine that the crowds going 
to prize fights in the old days were in about the same 
condition. Prize fighting is surely moving on a higher 
level than it did in the old days when the fighters and 
their devoted followers were ruined by strong drink. 

The testimony of Dr. John Thompson, pastor of 
Chicago Temple, the great First Methodist Church in 
the loop district of Chicago, is the other fact that I offer. 
Dr, Thompson has just celebrated a quarter of a century 
in continuous service as a clergyman in the downtown 
district of Chicago. He holds that religion and culture 
are making great gains in Chicago’s loop district, that 
business standards on a higher level than ever before, 
that conditions for young men and young women work- 
ing in the loop are immeasurably safer than they were 
twenty-five years ago, and that the Golden Rule has never 
been so practiced as now in the great centers of trade 
and finance. “I have never seen a time when Chicago 
business men take their religion into everyday business 
life as they do now, nor when matters of moral or 
spiritual content were as much a part of their conversa- 
tion.” If we consider the movement of the life of the 
world as a whole we will be optimists with Dr. Thompson. 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


We are at times impatient of the lesser loyalties of 
life. How can I be loyal to the fellowship of the nations 
unless I am loyal to my own nation? How can I be 
loyal to my country without being loyal first to my own 
family? How can I be loyal to Christ without being 
loyal to his Church? How can I be loyal to the larger 
good of mankind unless I am loyal to the enterprises of 
human betterment carried on by the church group of 
which I am a member? 


Descendant of Confucius 
Optimistic as to Future 


ON. H.. H. KUNG, Minister of Industry in the 

Chinese Nationalist government, writes in a per- 
sonal letter to Dr. George W. Hinman that certain dis- 
graceful things which have occurred in China during the 
last few months would not have happened, “if the genuine 
Christian spirit of toleration had a fuller play in the 
relations between the foreign powers and China. But 
because of the lack of sympathetic understanding and 
toleration trouble makers have had a chance to do mis- 
chief when the high authorities were busily occupied 
with important internal and international affairs. Be- 
fore this letter reaches you, I hope you will hear more 
optimistic news with regard to the Christian work in 
this land.” 


Don’t Trust the People on 
War, Says Journal 


“rEXHE proposal to outlaw war is one of those projects 
which appeal specially to a nation seeking an object 

not revealed on first presentation. To the pacifist and 
the unthinking it has a pleasant tinkling sound fore- 
announcing the fruition of that wonderful idea of the 
brotherhood of man of which Tennyson sang so sweetly 
half a century ago. But to the hard-headed practical 
statesman who is unwilling to jeopardize the vital inter- 
est of America, who is confronted by the specific power 
to Congress, and who is indisposed to permit the United 
States to be drawn into foreign entanglements, it has a 
harsh, raucous note which cries ‘Danger!’ We doubt 
that the Administration will negotiate any such pacts, 
and if it does—well, the Senate will dispose of them as 
it did of the League of Nations.” (From the Army and 
Navy Journal.) Mr. Briand must seem to be a very 
impractical statesman from this point of view. Yet how 
much faster the Kingdom would come if there were more 
like him! 
Moved: That Britain’s Air 
Forces Be Eliminated! 

NCREDIBLE as it may seem, a member of the House 

of Commons moved that the British military air force 
be eliminated, so that Britain “could become a Christian 
nation in fact as well as in name.” This intrepid and 


daring individual was Sir Arthur Ponsonby. As one 


would well imagine, a day’s debate followed this extraor- — 


dinary suggestion. During this debate another member 
of the House read the Sermon on the Mount and then 
brought out the fact that the Germans were the safest 
foreigners in all China, during the recent upheaval there, 


because they carried no arms. Ray 
Sentimentalism or 

Sound Sense? 

““4 HH, how we need teachers and workers! Why won’t 


the right young people come? ‘There is such an 
opportunity to get in on the ground floor in the making 
of a government—such is not often in our way. Nurses, 
too, domestic science specialists with practical local 
twists, are much needed.” So writes an enthusiastic 
American resident of Turkey who has shared in many 
ways the difficulties of the reconstruction period. What 
she and others like her crave is not only to see need met 
but to have others share with them the exhilarating ex- 
perience of being of use where need is great. Sentimen- 
tal? Perhaps tinged with sentiment—but with that kind 
of sentiment more widespread we would move faster into 
a world of co-operation and brotherhood! 


Demand for Bibles in 
China Amazing 
‘“QVIGGEST heap of troubles” is the superlative which 
people apply most readily to China’s record for the 
past year. The China secretary for the American Bible 
Society uses superlatives—but not in quite that way. 
He says, with reference to the work done through a year 
in which the circulation of volumes exceeded by over 
eighty-six thousand that of the preceding year, reaching 
a total of 3,820,000: “It calls for an unusually large num- 
ber of superlatives to do it justice. The biggest printing 
orders ever placed have set the presses humming; the 
biggest leather-binding contracts have exhausted the local 
leather markets; the biggest circulation figures ever 
totaled have been in spite of much interrupted transpor- 
tation service; the biggest sales ever made to a single 
individual have demanded careful attention to fulfill con- 
tracts; and, finally, as characteristics of the pulpit Bible 
issued in 1926, the biggest type edition of the Union 
Version Mandarin Bible and the biggest union publishing 
enterprise that the Bible Societies have carried through. 
We have enjoyed the most favorable exchange rate known 
for a decade. We have carried on the work with the 
smallest full-time foreign staff with which our agency 
has functioned in over thirty years. 
we have had a Chinese field secretary constantly at pro- 
motional work, writing and speaking in many parts of 
the country. We have had the most interrupted mail 
service in the northwest, the most widespread civil war 
in the south and central sections, the most thoroughgoing 
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change in government since the revolution of 1911.... 
The biggest sales to an individual were to General Chang 
Chih-kiang. All this great work is due to the courage, 
perseverance, faith, and hard work of many genuine 
Chinese Christians.” 


A Telegram and 
Its Answer 


ryXO the Congregational Young People of the South 

Dakota Summer Conference at Yankton, 1927: We, 
the members of your national executive committee of 
the Commission on Missions, greet you. From all sides 
the cry for help comes to us as your representatives in 
world friendship enterprises. Our present Congregational 
resources are inadequate. Will you investigate your 
state projects, study them, and assume a definite share? 
In this work your strong co-operation is vital. 

(Signed) Oscar E. Maurer, Chairman. 

June 21, 1927, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Mr. Rugg, who sent the wire, received the following 
fevler : 

My dear Mr. Rugg: 

Your telegram sent to our Young People’s Confer- 
ence at Camp Okoboji, in behalf of the Commission on 
Missions, was enthusiastically received by the young 
people. ... 

At their closing session the young people voted a 
special pledge of loyalty to our denominational interests 
and instructed me to convey this pledge to the Executive 
Committee of the Commission on Missions. Will you 
kindly see that this action is called to their attention? 

Thanking you for thinking of our Young People’s 
Conference, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Royau J. MonrGommry. 


Negro Congregations Enjoy 
Better Edifices 


\ See Negro churches of our group will enter 

five new buildings in September and October. These 
buildings, with one exception, are “salvaged churches”— 
that is, buildings relinquished by retiring or disbanding 
congregations (white), and are valued at over $250,000 
and cost over $200,000 to purchase. Sunday, Septem- 
ber 4, was a red-letter day in this housing movement: 
Forty-Third Street Congregational Church, Philadelphia, 
organized only last fall, took possession of the former 
property of a United Presbyterian church at Aspen and 
North Forty-Third Streets, at a cost of $20,000; on the 
same date, Liberty, Chicago, took possession of the former 
property of the Washington Park Congregational Church 
on South Michigan Avenue, in co-operation with the 
Church Extension Boards and the local missionary so- 
ciety, a property valued at $30,000. Lincoln Memorial, 
Los Angeles, will take over the former property of the 
Vernon Avenue Congregational Church on October 11. 
This property is valued at $30,000. In October, Naz- 
arene, Brooklyn, will take possession of the former 
Universalist church on Grand and Lefferts Place. This 
property, with renovations, will cost $150,000 and is 
worth $200,000 conservatively. This will be the best 
plant among our group of Negro churches. On October 2 
another new church, at Milton, Delaware, the only Con- 
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gregational church in the state and the newest Negro 
Congregational church in the North, will dedicate its 
new building. Director Kingsley is a scheduled speaker 
at all of these openings of buildings. 


Says Religion Is a ‘‘Quality 
of Life’? to Students 


ONGREGATIONAL work at university centers is de- 

cidedly religious in character. There is a hearty 
response on the part of thinking students. They do not 
apologize for being interested in a church which makes 
a vital contribution to their living. “One worker, re- 
porting to the State Conference and the Education So- 
ciety, says: “The student pastor has emphatically stressed 
the purpose of the work as being definitely religious. All 
students have come to understand that Pilgrim House 
is an enterprise fostered by and promoted by the church. 
They are pleased to render all the service possible to the 
church. But religion to the student is a larger thing 
than it is to the average adult. It is not simply a matter 
of church membership and Sunday worship; it is a qual- 
ity of life. It is a matter of social contacts and human 
relationships. It is the life patterned after Jesus that 
thrills them and calls for their religious interests.” And 
these young people are soon to be the leaders in busi- 
ness, the professions, and in community life. It is a 
long-term investment which the church is making at uni- 
versity centers, and its dividends will extend over the 
years. 
Providing student pastors, centers of religious life, 
and special courses for students is but one phase of 
Congregational homeland activity. Summer conferences 
and training classes for leaders in religious work are 
held all over the country. Constantly in co-operation 
with the Sunday school leaders of the churches, the Edu- 
cational Secretaries give a varied and valued practical 
service which makes for better religious instruction among 
young Americans. 


China Churches Send Preachers, 
Doctors, and Teachers to Yunan 


mee will be happy to know that the Chinese Home 

Missionary Society is planning to send out a new 
band of missionaries to the Yiinan Province. The secre- 
tary of the society, Rev. C. K. Li, is going to accompany 
four or five new missionaries, who start for Yiinan after 
visiting such centers as Foochow,. Amoy, Swatow, Can- 
ton, and Hong Kong in the early part of September, visit- 
ing the churches and meeting church leaders in these 
centers, in the hope of rousing up a greater measure of 
zeal for this missionary outreach. We hope to have 
two medical workers, two teachers, and one evangelistic 
worker among those who go to the field. It is very 
eratifying to know that these people have decided to 
serve Christ and their fellow men in that distant place, 
well knowing that political upheaval and open banditry 
are awaiting their coming. It is very inspiring to read 
the letters these people wrote to us, offering their serv- 
ices for the evangelization of the Southwest.” Thus writes 
Dr. Cheng, graduate of an English Congregational col- 
lege in China, now secretary of the National Christian 
JYouncil of China, which co-ordinates most of the Protes- 
tant bodies in that country. 
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The Supreme Task of the Church Today 


Meeting the Varied Needs of the College Communities 


By Rev. Gail Cleland, Ph.D. 


Pastor of the Congregational Church, Concord, Massachusetts 


HAT is the supreme task before the 

Christian Church today? Is it mis- 
sionary administration, law enforcement, 
doctrinal interpretation, church unity, in- 
terracial relations, or world peace? Or is 
there a‘task greater than any of these, upon 
the performance of which the ultimate solu- 
tion of these present problems very largely 
depends? 

I believe that the supreme task of the 
Church today is the ministry to our youth 
—more particularly, the ministry to those 
young people who, of necessity, must bear 
the burden of leadership in the immediate 
future. If we could be sure that tomorrow’s 
leaders will be actuated by Christian mo- 
tives, instructed in Christian truth, and 
guided by Christian vision, we might con- 
fidently expect that the baffling questions of 
today will be met by the consecrated wis- 
dom of tomorrow. And where shall we find 
these embryo leaders if they are not in our 
institutions of higher learning, where the 
accumulated wisdom of the ages is being 
passed on to the newest generation? 


VALUB OF EDUCATION RECOGNIZED 


The notion that higher education is a pre- 
requisite to great attainment has been pro- 
claimed so widely during recent years that it 
has effectively been impressed upon the 
minds of ambitious youth. Since the close of 
the World War, the student enrollment has 
increased like a rising tide; and there is 
searcely a’ college today the facilities of 
which are not taxed to capacity. Indeed, the 
United States has far outstripped the older 
nations in the percentage of college-trained 
citizens. In France, thirteen out of every 
10,000 persons go to college; in Great Britain, 
fifteen out of every 10,000; while in the 
United States the number is sixty out of 
every 10,000. 

The Boston Transcript, reporting the 
growth of eighty-six typical colleges and 
universities of the country, whose aggregate 
enrollment has advanced by 12,000 during the 
past year, offers the significant comment: 
“Everybody—not most everybody, but every- 
body—wants to go to college.” The reason 
is apparent; college training offers a way, 
or seems to offer a way, to supremacy and 
leadership. 

Nor is this popular assumption erroneous. 
When all due allowance is made for the 
failures and mediocrities among college 
graduates, it still remains true that the 
leaders of tomorrow must be drawn very 
largely from that group of young people who 
are now enrolled in our colleges. There, 
where the future teachers and writers, 
preachers and legislators, engineers and ad- 
ministrators, are being trained, the civiliza- 
tion of the new day is actually being made. 
Accordingly, the most strategic point of at- 
tack in the whole battle front of the Chris- 
tian movement would seem to center around 
our colleges and universities. 

While it may be true that the Church has 
been slow to recognize the unique opportu- 


nity here offered, other agencies have. not 
been slow. Military societies, peace organi- 
zations, and political parties have all sought 
to win the favor of the undergraduate. The 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. have found 
their most fruitful fields of labor on the 
college campus. The missionary enterprise, 
the temperance movement, and various forms 
of organized social service are found side 
by side with industrial interests, secret so- 
cieties, and cultural clubs—all bidding for the 
student’s attention. Amid such a tumult of 
conflicting currents, the earnest student seeks 
desperately, at times, for a sheet anchor of 
certainty such as the Church might provide; 
and too often he seeks in vain. 


A GREAT FOREIGN MISSIONARY OPPORTUNITY 


To suggest that the Church’s greatest for- 
eign missionary opportunity may also be 
found here in our college centers may seem 
a trifle incredible. Yet when one reflects 
that there are 8,000 foreign students in the 
United States today, most of them sent here 
for the special purpose of imbibing our ciy- 
ilization and spirit at first hand—all of them 
marked for leadership in their own coun- 
tries, and some of them destined to rule— 
it is not so difficult to think of the evangeli- 


zation of the world through the college 
church. Joseph Neesima, Francisco Madera, 


Fong Foo Sec, Kamba Simango, and Mrs. Sun 
Yat Sen are typical of the foreign students 
who come to our country to be trained. The 
church beside the campus, therefore, literally 
touches the mission frontier. 

But it is not only as a strategic oppor- 
tunity to mold the new civilization, both in 
the homeland and in the mission field, that 
the college community makes claim upon 
the Christian Church. The task of minis- 
tering to that vast army of college youths 
presents itself primarily as an inescapable 
obligation. The students there registered 
are our own boys and girls. They represent 
no mushroom growth which has sprung up 
from nowhere. From every city and town 
of the land they have come. The smallest 
village church can count one or two of its 
youth who are away at college. And just be- 
cause these youthful scholars belong to all 
of our churches, just so surely does the obli- 
gation for their religious care rest upon the 
whole Church body. 


FRIENDS 


Consider for a moment the needs of the 
student. When he comes to the college as 
a freshman, his first need is for friends. 
Perhaps he has never been away from home 
before; and here he is suddenly set down 
in a new world, among several thousand 
strangers, knowing only one or two persons 
out of the thousands, or possibly knowing 
none at all. If ever he needs a friend, he 
needs one now. 

Do these youthful friendships count for 
nothing? So easily made, it would seem 
that they might be easily broken; but com- 
monly they endure for life. Here is a young 


Englishman and a young American. They 
become fast friends, so that after a while, 
when the young American is to be married, 
he asks the HWnglishman to be best man at 
his wedding. Of small . consequence, it 
would seem, but there comes a day when 
that American is President of the United 
States, and that Englishman is British Am- 
bassador at Washington; and it makes a 
difference then that Theodore Roosevelt and 
Cecil Spring-Rice have been friends from 
their youth. 

Here are two graduate students at Johns 
Hopkins. One is a Japanese, and thé»other 
an American. They receive their doctorate 
in philosophy at the same time, and the 
American shows his friendship for his Ori- 
ental companion by giving him the proof 
sheets of his dissertation. Thirty years 
pass, and this: American also has risen to 
the presidency. A world crisis is on, and the 
Japanese, now president of a great Japan- 
ese university, comes to America as exchange 
lecturer for Japan. The two men meet in 
the White House, and it makes a difference 
in two hemispheres now that Woodrow 
Wilson and Shosuke Sato have been friends 
in the years gone by, at Johns Hopkins. Of 
incalculable importance is the high business 
of friendship in the life of our freshman, and 
it is with every sense of right that he looks 
to a church as a “home away from home” 
wherein he may expect to find good friends. 


INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL READJUSTMENT 

Quite as urgent as the quest for friends 
is the need of intellectual and spiritual re- 
adjustment. One of the most painful ex- 
periences that comes to the undergraduate 
is the sudden realization that the old props: 
are being knocked out from under him. I 
speak not of the youthful conceit, which will 
inevitably be removed from the freshman 
make-up by the ever-watchful sophomores. 
Nor do I speak of the more serious need of 
mental adjustment in the unfolding pano- 
rama of learning. The instructors in the 
classrooms will take care of that. I am 
thinking, rather, of the religious upheaval 
which accompanies the intellectual awaken- 
ing. This is a spiritual revolution which 
the college normally makes no attempt to 
settle, and which peculiarly concerns the 
Church. 

Not every student, of course, passes 
through this soul-racking experience. Some 
have been so well established in their re- 
ligious conceptions that they suffer no shock 
when they are plunged into deeper waters, 
and some few never discover that the waters 
are deep; but it is safe to say that the aver- 
age college student, at some time during his 
life as an undergraduate, feels a spiritual 
disturbance which shakes his religious be- 
lief to the very foundations. 

Often this turmoil is aggravated by the 
bitterness of some professor, like the one 
who speaks in the classroom of “these 
Y. M. C. A. fools.” Occasionally, some mem- 
ber of the faculty feels it a positive duty to 
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unsettle the religious thinking of his stu- 
dents. One instructor in a well-known col- 
lege for women recently stated, “It is time 
we cut our girls loose from God’s apron 
strings.” This same man gave lectures just 
before Easter on the topic, “The Unreason- 
ing Superstition of the Belief in Life After 
Death.” 

In general, college professors are doubtless 
as reverent as any similar group of people 
to be found elsewhere in society—many in- 
deed are stalwart Christians—yet the enter- 
prise of learning itself inevitably demands a 
reappraisal of accepted standards, including 
the doctrines of religion. When our young 
adventurers are capable of grappling with 
their own doubts and also with the destruc- 
tive arguments of iconoclastic instructors 
and classmates, they may indeed fight their 
way through the turmoil and work out their 
own salvation, gaining conviction and spirit- 
ual strength in the process, but the tragic 
fact is that all too many are swept beyond 
their depth and never find their way back to 
a firm footing. 

Probably every religious worker who has 
served in a college community can tell of 
student after student who has come up to 
college with serene religious faith, and who 
has gradually let go the early attachments 
and become utterly indifferent or even hos- 
tile toward religious interests. As Dean 
Charles R. Brown once expressed it, they 
find their doctrinal nets torn by the draught 
of deep-sea fish, and they throw the nets 
away as worthless, sadly boasting that they 
go no more to fish in the little sea of Gali- 
lee. It is the duty of the Church, not only to 
fortify the young people against spiritual on- 
slaught, but also to teach the young fisher- 
men how to sit down patiently and mend 
their religious nets, so that they may catch 
greater draughts of fish than ever before— 
catch them, and hold them securely. Or, 
dropping the figure, it is for the Church to 
point the way to a religious thought system, 
which shall be altogether commensurate with 
the intellectual life of the college. 


Tur GREATEST PROBLEM IN THOUGHT 

The greatest single problem of thought 
which any human being is called upon to 
solve is the question of the meaning and 
purpose of life. And this problem confronts 
the college youth always with insistence, 
and often with terrible earnestness. With 
the unsettling of his old lines of thinking, 
and the crowding in of new conceptions 
and new impulses, amid the sweep of fresh 
influences and the opening of new vistas, 
the undergraduate feels as never before his 
need for an adequate philosophy of life. 
Many a choice youth has accepted the dic- 
tum: “Life is a game of grab. My purpose 
is to build my pile higher than that of the 
other fellow, and build it more quickly.” Is 
it surprising when one observes the sad spec- 
tacle of men high in public trust selling their 
offices for private gain? 

If the civilization of the future is to be 
safe, altruism must take the place of egoism, 
and the mercenary motive must be supplanted 
by the motive of service. Such motivation 
eannot be conceived and made effective apart 
from religion, for the deepest springs of life 
‘are ever measured by one’s reverence for 
-things sacred. The question “What shall I 
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live for?” presupposes the assumption that 
certain values are worth living for, and, if 
need be, worth dying for; and such values 
are sacred. The quest of youth for a philos- 
ophy of life is therefore at bottom a search 
for sacred values worthy of reverence. Al- 
though the student may not recognize it as 
such, it is in reality a search for God. In 
this search, the instruction of the classroom 
sometimes offers great help, but often its in- 
fluence is wholly negative. One agency in 
the community is bound to provide such 
light and guidance as the best experience of 
humanity can afford, and that agency is the 
Christian Church. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


Having settled the problem of an adequate 
philosophy of life, the student has still to 
answer the question as to what he personally 
must do about it. What shall be his contri- 
bution to the civilization of tomorrow, and 
where shall his life’s labor fit into the 
scheme of things? In his choice of vocation, 
he needs wise counsel; and happy is he, if 
he can find within the church a vocational 
adviser who can give him real help. 

Over and above these special claims of the 
student, there is the ever-present demand 
for religious inspiration and religious train- 
ing. This demand comes with exceptional 
importunity from a congregation made up 
mainly of young people who are passing 
through the most critical period of their 
lives. Impatient toward sham and pretense, 
they have little tolerance for irrelevant con- 
troversy and worn-out creedal distinctions 
or denominational jealousies. But they are 
profoundly in earnest about the big issues of 
religion and life. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick gives a very 
fair interpretation of the attitude of our 
best youth, when he represents them as Say- 
ing to the Church: 

We have only one life to live. it looks to 
us as though it were going to be lived in a 
tremendous generation. In the next forty 
years humanity is going to face and answer 
some of the most momentous questions in its 
history. We propose to have a hand in the 
big business of our time. Do you think we 
are going to line up with the Church? Look 
at the questions over which the Church is 
fighting—the inerrancy of ancient documents, 
the credibility of this or that event two 
thousand years past, the literal or loose ac- 
ceptance of confessions of faith written by 
men like ourselves centuries ago, or apostolic 
succession and the administration of the sac- 
raments. These are not the real problems 
on which the weal or woe of humanity for 
centuries depends. If the Chureh, with 
unanimous enterprise, were seeking to make 
Jesus Christ and all that he represents domi- 
nant in the personal and social life of men, 
that would be great business. If Christianity 
meant that, we should want to be Christians 
and should count it the greatest honor of our 
lives to be even a little worthy of the name. 
But the Church does not seem to be chiefly 
intent on that aim. Once more she is de- 
flecting the attention of people from the real 
problems of our time. 


If this charge of thoughtful youth is valid, 
even in part, it is a fearful indictment of 
modern churchmanship. Yet at the same time 
it indicates our greatest opportunity. If the 
Chureh can take up the gauntlet here thrown 
down, and by its prophetic spirit, zeal for 
righteousness, constructive program, and 
Christian loyalty prove itself ready to carry 
the banner of Christ at the head of the 
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march of youth, what may we not hope to 
achieve for God and his kingdom in the next 
half-century ! 


ANSWERING YOUTH’sS DEMANDS 


But if the great task is ever to be accom- 
plished, it can only be by virtue of strong 
leadership, ample resources and a statesman- 
like policy. The beginnings of labor may be 
modest, but ultimately the sustaining force 
must be equivalent to the burden borne. The 
demands upon the college pastor are scarcely 
exceeded by the demands upon the college 
president himself. In his vision and intel- 
lectual mastery, he is expected to be the peer 
of the keenest professors in the classroom 
or laboratory. But he must be more than 
a master mind; he must be a man of spirit- 
ual power, friendly personality, and conse- 
crated heart. It is not merely by what he 
Says and does, but even more by what he is, 
that he points his youthful constituents to 
Jesus Christ. 


EQUIPPING CHURCHES FOR SERVING COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


But even with such captains of religion 
actually in service, the work of the college 
churches will be sadly restricted unless the 
financial support is sufficient for the need. 
It is difficult to see how the most able of 
ministers can do statesmanlike labor, while 
compelled by lack of funds to do the work 
of office boy and stenographer. Only in rare 
instances is the local constituency able to 
provide the total resources needed for the 
enterprise. College students fill the pews, 
but they cannot fill the collection plates. The 
work is essentially a missionary undertak- 
ing, the fruits of which are of vital conse- 
quence to the whole Christian movement, and 
the entire body of Christian people should 
heartily sustain it. 

That the churches are awakening to the 
opportunity and the need is apparent from 
the efforts being put forward in various col- 
lege centers. In a number of churches, two 
pastors are employed, one as preacher and 
administrator, the other as director of activ- 
ities and special worker among students. In 
other places, the pastor in charge, sometimes 
assisted by a few staff workers and some- 
times entirely alone, preserves direct contact 
with his student parishioners. In a few of 
the larger college centers, the several reli- 
gious leaders of the various denominations 
co-operate as a team of workers, one man 
being director of religious education, an- 
other specializing in social service, a third 
serving as vocational counselor, and perhaps 
a fourth promoting missionary interests and 
serving the foreign students. In certain 
smaller places, a number of denominations 
have combined to employ a single werker as 
leader of the religious activities of the stu- 


dents. In most colleges, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. co-operate cordially with 
the churches. 


A dozen years ago, Dr. James C. Baker, 
Methodist Episcopal pastor at the University 
of Illinois, proved himself a pioneer in this 
field by launching the Wesley Foundation at 
Urbana. The plan called for buildings suit- 
able for a house of worship, classrooms, a 
social hall, ete., and for endowment funds 
sufficient to maintain a working staff and to 
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adventure in history. 


support or votes.” 


achievement. 


Let propaganda be answered with truth. 
militancy. Mobilize the public conscience. 
Then shall Lincoln’s aspiration become a reality in government and “reverence for law the 


political religion of the nation.” And with Lincoln we invoke upon this cause “the considerate 


judgment of mankind and the favor of Almighty God.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


WIN THE WAR! 


A Call to the Colors 


A Message Adopted by Seventy-Five Representative Leaders at a Conference on Prohibition, 
Held at Atlantic City, October 5 and 6, 1927 


A Bk nation is approaching its great period of political discussion and decision. 
stitutional government demands a national offensive. Organization must be made adequate for the 
occasion. We call for a realignment of our forces and for a unified command. 
Prohibition is not a theory; it is a fact. 


We call upon the American people to repudiate all state and national party platforms that deal 
only in glittering generalities with law enforcement. 
both parties whose promise is fair and dry, but whose official performance is wet. 

The matter is more than a domestic issue. 


Release the facts. 


The practicability of its enforcement, where not vitiated 
by corrupt politics, has been proved. That it is a good law has been demonstrated. By it labor has 
been enriched, business enlarged, and the public’s savings increased. Morally, it is the greatest social 
Politically, it challenges a free people to carry out their own mandates. 
worst prohibition is immeasurably better than legalized liquor at its best, and it is the settled CON” vg 
viction of a large majority of the nation’s voters that it shall be carried into full effect. 

We stand for the enforcement of all law. 
personal liberty argument is specious. 
To concede that enforcement is impracticable is to condone nullification. 
government or anarchy, and the Constitution of the United States is not a jest. 

The friends of prohibition and law enforcement demand positive declarations in party platforms. 
They will strive to defeat office-seekers who are either negative or silent. 
twenty-five million women who have been added to the electorate since the Eighteenth Amendment 
came into force have joined in the declaration of three million organized young people that “No candi- 
date not outspokenly committed to the Eighteenth Amendment and its enforcement can have our 


The issue joins in the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Personal liberty must wait on public weal and walk with law. 


We will oppose and vote against candidates in 


The hope of every other people awaits the outcome of 
our struggle, and the organized “trade” abroad unites with the illicit traffic at home to destroy our 


In this, when we strengthen America, we serve the world. 
Let complacency make way for 
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The crisis in con- 


At its 
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The 


The alternative is ordered 


Representative leaders of 


Seventy-five national leaders in the pro- 
hibition movement, none of whom, however, 
being executive officials of prohibition or 
temperance agencies, met in Atlantic City on 
October 5 and 6 to discuss the present status 
of prohibition. A study of the national situ- 
ation had previously been made by Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, who reported his findings 
to the conference. This study covered nearly 
one thousand cities, and the information 
sought was obtained from editors of daily 
newspapers, superintendents of high schools, 
police chiefs, health officers, clergymen, em- 
ployers of labor, editors of labor papers, and 
secretaries of central labor bodies and na- 
‘tional labor unions. Besides this, the more 
important of the recent prohibition studies 
made by leading economists were consulted, 
and the publications of the anti-prohibition 
organizations were also given consideration. 
It was reported that there was substantially 
no difference of opinion as to the economic 
benefit of prohibition, and that practically 
none of the predictions of the liquor men as 
to what would happen as a result of prohi- 
bition had come to pass. Mr. Stelzle reported 


that the country as a whole was strongly in 
favor of the Highteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. Altogether, his presentation 
was optimistic as to the future of prohibi- 
tion. His report will later be printed for 
wider distribution. 

The outstanding feature of the conference 
was the preparation of a message, in view of 
the situation which will confront America 
during the next eighteen months. This mes- 
sage was prepared by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
chairman; Fred B. Smith, chairman of the 
Committee of One Thousand on Law En- 
forcement; Charles H. Strong, secretary of 
the New York Bar Association; Rey. Father 
J: J. Curran of Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, chairman, Woman’s Na- 
tional Committee for Law Enforcement; Dr. 
William Hiram Foulkes of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N. J.; Dr. John 
R. Mott; Canon Charles K. Gilbert of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine; C. M. 
Rodefer of Bellaire, Ohio; Henry N. Holmes, 
associate secretary of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through - the 
Churches ; and Carlton M. Sherwood, ex- 


ecutive secretary of the Committee of One 
Thousand on Law Enforcement. 

The committee preparing the message also 
offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: “We recommend that the following — 
committee be appointed by this conference 
to communicate with all appropriate agen- 
cies and groups to make effective the rec- 
ommendations of this message. We further 
recommend that plans be perfected for co- 
ordination of effort in education and _ politi- 
cal action.” And a strong committee was 
appointed to make this resolution effective. 

The officers of the conference were as fol- 
lows: Winslow Russell, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Ct., chairman; Bishop W. F. Mc- 
Dowell, Methodist Episcopal Church, Wash- 
ington, vice-chairman; Rev. Father Peter J. 
O’Callaghan, president of Mount Melchesi- 
deck Seminary, Delaware Water Gap, secre- 
tary; Carlton M. Sherwood, assistant secre- 
tary; O. R. Judd, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Exchange Irving Trust Company, New 
York, treasurer, and Henry N. Holmes, as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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Modern American Prophets 


VII. 


By Professor Julius Seelye Bixler 


Rufus Jones of Haverford—Philosopher and Friend 


Author of “Religion in the Philosophy of William James” 


AVE you ever attended a Quaker meet- 
H ing? If so, did the periods of silence 
seem artificial and meaningless, or did they 
bring the sense of real spiritual communion? 
Hither reaction is possible, but when the 
feeling of a spiritual presence comes at all 
it is likely to come with a great deal of 
vividness. I shall never forget a Quaker 
meeting which I attended at a _ private 
house when Rufus Jones happened to be a 
guest. To this gathering his own words on 
the subject of mystical experiences in gen- 
eral seem to be peculiarly applicable. These 
experiences, he says, often come in a per- 
fectly sane and normal fashion to entire 
groups of persons at worship. ‘‘There are 
times when, in the hush and silence, with 
no appeal to the senses, and with nothing 
outward to stir emotion, low breathings of 
a diviner life are clearly felt and the entire 
group is fused and baptized into one spirit.” 

No one can be present on such an occasion 
and remain indifferent to its power and its 
beauty. New energy comes into play at such 
a time, and new vistas of experience with 
new ranges of possibility are opened up. It 
is small wonder that the Quakers who have 
done most to cultivate this mood should have 
made a unique record as a religious sect. We 
know that they are mystically inclined, and 
we sometimes think of them as on that ac- 
count necessarily quietistic, aloof from the 
actual combat of a struggling world. But 
their history shows that no opinion could be 
further from the truth. They have been 
leaders successively in the movements to 
abolish slavery, to emancipate women, and 
to eliminate the liquor traffic. Today we 
see them in the vanguard of the crusade to 
outlaw war. 


THE QUAKER AND THE INNER LIFE 


And the Quakers themselves are quick to 
ascribe their power for righteousness to 
their interest in the inner life. Basic in 
their philosophy is the view that man has 
a divine spark and is of one substance with 
the Eternal. He has only to peer into the 
inmost recesses of his spiritual being to find 
evidence of his oneness with the Father. 
Historically, Quakerism arose as a revolt 
against the dualistic theory which Augustine 
promulgated and which was given new life 
by Calvin. The universe is not to be divided 
into heavenly and earthly, the Quaker claims. 
There is no deep-lying chasm between God- 
like and human. Man possesses a divine 
inner light whose promptings he is free to 
follow without slavish dependence on medi- 
ating institution or external revelation. 

We find, accordingly, that Rufus Jones, 
Quaker philosopher, in his books and ar- 
ticles, pays much attention to the inner life 
and its possibilities. Do we feel at times 
that the inward citadel is suffering under 
the attacks of a materialistic philosophy ? 
Is the term “soul’ outworn, and do the ac- 
tivities of the personality appear to be re- 
dueed to the by-play of mechanical forces? 

Let us look at the facts a little more care- 
fully under Professor Jones’ direction. How 


does knowledge come? By the accumulation 
of sense-data, yes, plus an organizing, syn- 
thesizing activity which is the part of a 
creative factor—a central self that knows, 
and knows that it knows. And if an active 
ego is presupposed in the knowing process, 
how much more necessary is it to assume 
its work in our appreciative life? Intellec- 
tually, we transcend sense-experience; mor- 
ally and esthetically, also, we transcend any- 
thing that can be completely described in 
terms of molecular action. To feel in a 
flash the moral worth of a heroic or sacri- 
ficial deed or to enjoy the glory of a sunset 
is to see the inner life at work, to experi- 
ence at first hand the activity of personality. 

Why do we tend so much to take our defi- 
nitions from the lower rather than the higher 
levels of experience? We talk about brain 
currents or responses to stimuli, instead of 
about spiritual power. Or we _ substitute 


springs of action for ends of life. This is 
on a par with the philosophical attempt 


throughout the ages to make the getting of 
pleasure man’s chief aim. But today we 
know that, psychologically as well as ethi- 
cally, hedonism has collapsed. We do not 
desire objects because they give us pleasure. 
They give us pleasure because our instinc- 
tive life is so arranged that we desire them. 
But—and right here is the crux of our edu- 
cational as well as our ethical problem—we 
can to some extent determine the kind of 
things we shall desire. By habitual action 
in accordance with previously accepted ideals 
we can organize our instincts around “senti- 
ments,’ and in so doing take account of the 
fact that some of our life aims are not utili- 
tarian or selfishly beneficial, but are con- 
cerned with things that are good in them- 
selves, with final ends or intrinsic values. 


Fact AND VALUE 
This brings us to a distinction which is as 
important for the philosophy of religion as 
any ever made. It is the familiar distinction 


‘between fact and value. 


We give the “fact,” says Rufus 
Jones, to that which is indubitably experi- 
enced and can be verified. A fact is some- 
thing there, stubbornly so, forcing itself on 
the But beside these fixed and 
verifiable things the world contains much 
that depends on preferences, on human likes 
and dislikes. With the advent of human 
emotional life there comes the influence of 
values. When we evaluate, we rise above 
“is” and aim at “ought to be’; we deal with 
meanings and ends and ideals. In this realm 
our task is not, as in the scientific world, to 
report what we find, but to rebuild accord- 
ing to our heart’s desire. It is not so much 
that we pass from one world to another when 
we move from description to interpretation 
and evaluation, as that we turn our atten- 
tion from one aspect of experience to an- 
other. And it is with the second aspect that 
religion is primarily concerned. 

The distinction becomes evident when we 
contrast life on the instinctive level with 
far-seeing purposeful intelligence. Values 


hame 


observer. 


come in with human experience which is 
time- and space-transcending, looking be- 
yond its present situation to another more 
desirable. In knowing its limits, it tran- 
scends them. The past is gathered up and 
the future is made an end of action. 

Or you catch the difference when you com- 
pare scientific method with our normal ex- 
perience in its completeness. Science sim- 
plifies and abstracts, and in so doing misses 
certain kinds of meaning. The poet and the 
botanist see different things in the flower. 
The psychologist never gives a satisfactory 
account of religion to one who knows from 
the inside what religion is. But all this 
looks as though we should be forced to treat 
values as having the same status in reality 
as “facts” themselves. The emotional thrill 
is as real a thing as its scientific description. 
Values are aS much a part of the universe 
as is the rock of Gibraltar. The aim of the 
religious philosopher must be that of discoy- 
ering what cosmic reference human yalues 
actually have. For if they exist only mo- 
mentarily in human experience, sooner or 
later they must wither and die. 

Immanuel Kant did much to throw light 
on the way in which human yalues are 
grounded in the nature of things. For Kant, 
the supreme fact of the universe was the 
existence of a moral imperative in man. 
Each human being, Kant believed, has the 
power to rise above his propensities and in- 
clinations and to respond to the call of the 
ideal in its purity. We ought and we can— 
this for Kant was the most important of all 
truths. On it he based his view of the uni- 
verse, including his belief in God, freedom, 
and immortality. 

Is this not a natural sequence? If we 
start talking about the values to be experi- 
enced in the inner life must we not always 
go on to describe their place in the life. of 
the cosmos? This is what Kant did, and this 
is what seems like a perfectly natural step 
as one goes further into Professor Jones’ 
philosophy. If we find and use in ourselves 
the capacity to enjoy beautiful things, 
should we not infer that the world is so ‘con- 
structed as to contain beauty as an essential 
part? If, as Paulsen maintains, what is 
good will in the last analysis be deter- 
mined by ‘immediate incontrovertible feel- 
ing,’ must we not believe that such feeling 
points outside itself to standards which are 
inherent in the nature of things? Plato was 
right in affirming that in our essential na- 
ture we are kin to the world revealed by the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. The world 
of ideal values interpenetrates and domi- 
nates the world of our daily life. 


Our KNOWING AND APPRECIATING PROCESSES 


To see how this is true let us look once 
more at what is involved in our ordinary 
knowing and appreciating We 
have already seen that knowledge comes by 
bringing sense-data from the outside to an 
inner spiritual factor and allowing it to 
wrest meaning from them. To know is to 
combine the outer element with the inner, 


processes. 
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and this combining process implies “a fouwn- 
dational reality underlying and uniting the 
knower and objects known in a wider in- 
elusive whole.’ This foundational reality is. 
“the souree and ground of the fundamental 
laws of reason through which we organize 
our experience, by which we get a world in 
common, and by which we transcend the lim- 
its of now and here, the fragmentary char- 
acter of what is given to sense, and rise to 
something universal, necessary, and infinite 
in its implications.” 

But it is not only in our intellectual life 
that we reach out beyond ourselves and 
touch absolute standards. In our moral life 
we are constantly under the influence of 
authoritative ideals. The moral imperative, 
the “I ought” to which Kant referred re- 
veals not only our own capacities, but the 
existence of an underlying spiritual realm 
in which we live and move and have our 
being. Beauty also comes to us as the rep- 
resentative of a transcendent ideal of per- 
fection. When we contemplate beautiful 
objects we become absorbed in something be- 
yond ourselves. “It is as though a Spirit 
like ours, only infinite in scope and range, 
were breaking through the world to meet us 
at our best and to raise us into union and to 
thrill us with joy.” We touch the evidences 
of such a Spirit when we observe the un- 
selfish love of friend for friend, or the loy- 
alty of devoted individuals to causes which 
concern unborn generations. It may not be 
necessary to refer to God in order to explain 
how the world of nature came into being, 
but it surely is impossible to account for the 
kingdom of ends, the world of values, with- 
out him. “We are these strange eternity- 
haunted beings just because we are conjunct 
with God.” 


A WoRrRLD TRANSCENDING ITSELF 


So we live in a world which is everywhere 
transcending itself and seeking to extend its 
borders. The great Beyond is always mak- 
ing its presence felt. We bring in a new 
ereative factor to make knowledge out of 
sense experience. We leave the realm of 
factual representation, the world of things 
as they are, and in our moral life fix our 
gaze on the world of things that should be. 
As philosophers we peer beyond our petty 
personal desires and discover absolute truth. 
When we contemplate beautiful objects we 
find evidences presented of a Spirit of 
Beauty breaking through upon our earthly 
vision. Divinity is always in, yet beyond, 
the given event, not supernatural but reach- 
ing out beyond our earthly natural. And 
if we are to find God we must look for 
him in those places where his contact with 
our lives is the closest, the places where the 
Spirit does break through. It is in just 
this way that we go about making a scien- 
tific inquiry. We understand what life is 
by observing what it does. We study elec- 
tricity by analyzing its manifestations. In 
the same manner we can find out about God 
by seeing how he works in human life. We 
can always, of course, reach him by infer- 
ence. It is always possible to examine our 
presuppositions and to see how they point 
to God, the immanent Reason in things with- 
out which our stumbling reasoning could not 
continue at all. 

But may it not be possible to touch him 
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more directly? May it not be that this very 
outreaching quality in our experience gives 
us intimate access to the divine reality it- 
self? One of the things that make us per- 
sonal beings is our ability to live in larger 
unities than those present in each strict tem- 
poral moment. Our conscious life is not 
hemmed in by limiting fences, and as a re- 
sult we are always over in the next field. Hx- 
periences of vision and ecstasy, flashes of 
significance, glimpses of the light that never 
was on sea or land—these may be moments 
when we touch the hem of its garment. On 
such levels our ordinary fact-finding or ra- 
tionalistie instruments are simply out of the 
picture. There is no point in asking “why” 
we love this person or enjoy this flower 
or are thrilled by this sacrificial deed. No 
more should we seek to give a rationalistic 
explanation for those moments when the 
richness of experience comes upon us with 
overpowering force and life ‘vastly over- 
flows all that can be said about it.” When 
such experiences are given us we can but 
consider and bow the head. 

Much of Professor Jones’ thought at this 
point reminds one of William James. Like 
James, he argues that man seems to be 
continuous with a “More” than himself from 
which new insights, new powers, and new 
joy are received. This larger consciousness 
helps us in the way of integrating our ideas. 
Through our contact with it we become 
aware of relationships among familiar ideas 
or of comparative degrees of importance 
among them, in such a way that new solu- 
tions to old problems are gained. At times 
we make decisions wisely without realizing 
whence our wisdom comes. Our value-re- 
sponses at times overflow and overreach our 
knowledge adjustments. Or unusual vigor 
is ours so that “the stored-up gains of a life- 
time are at our command, and we seem to 
possess ourselves even down to the roots of 
our being.” The mystic is one who has this 
kind of experience often and vividly. We 
are forced to take account of the mystic not 
because of his inner freedom and joy, im- 
portant as that must be for himself, but be- 
casue his experiences have served the in- 
terests of the race. He has been able to 
acquire energy by which his fellow men 


have profited. “The universe backs the 
experience.”’ 
Tuer Mystics’ PuRPOSE 
For the mystics do seem in a striking 


way to have been able to make their meth- 
ods of knowing and doing conform to the 
laws of the world of values. They have not 
been dreamy recluses but vigorous spiritual 
leaders in their communities. Some, it is 
true, have followed false trails, but others 
have blazed the way for the rest of man- 
kind. This is true not only of the promi- 
nent mystics of history but of multitudes of 
men and women in out-of-the-way places, at 
work benches and on farms, who have cul- 
tivated the inner light and allowed its radi- 
ance to be shed abroad. If some of them 
showed signs of nervous instability, it is 
also true that they used their unusual psy- 
chical equipment to put themselves en rap- 
port with the larger consciousness. And by 
making themselves organs of the divine will 
they cured their own ailments, resolving 
their mental conflicts and unifying their pur- 
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poses. And let us not be distressed by the 
charge that all mystical experiences rest 
back on auto-suggestion. “Auto-suggestion” 
is but a phrase, not an explanation. The 
fact remains on our hands. of the fruits for 
life which the experience brings. 

Of course we must always be careful not 
to expect the mystical experience to do more 
than it can. It is a discovery of meaning 
and significance in old truth, or the synthe- 
sis of old truths into a new form, rather 
than the finding of new intellectual data. 
The mystics are not engaged in the search 
for new facts. They feel keenly the validity 
of certain ideals. They are profoundly sen- 
sitive to the spiritual currents of their time. 
They acquire the power to put old truth to 
new life uses. Mystical movements are 
likely to arise in rebellion against influences 
which cramp the life of the spirit. In for- 
mer days the revolt was against dogmatism 
or ecclesiasticism; today it is against a ma- 
terialistic science which seems to leave little 
scope for free creative personal activity. 
Mysticism does not of course pretend to com- 
pete with science in the latter’s own sphere; 
but where understanding of the value-achiev- 
ing capacities of the human being is con- 
cerned, it asserts its right to be heard. 

So we return to our starting point—the 
power and beauty of the religious experi- 
ence. Values potential in the inner life, 
values discernible in the outer universe, a 
Spirit of goodness, truth, and beauty ready 
at all times to “break through” into our 
everyday life, the outreaching nature of our 
intellectual, moral, and appreciative experi- 
ence; and the ever-present possibility of its 
becoming more directly religious and bring- 
ing us directly into contact with Deity— 
these ideas are basic in Professor Jones’ 
thought. Christ is the perfect revelation 
of the divine because it is through him that 
we come to see that fact and value not only 
are together but belong together. There 
must be a divine element in man and a 
human element in God. A, life which unites 
the two is illuminating in the highest de- 
gree. Wternal life as taught by Christ 
means not that we go on forever with the 
existence we know now, but that its pos- 
sibilities are limitless. New dimensions lie 
before us. Our life gathers depth and vol- 
ume as it develops. 

Fortunately for his readers, Professor 
Jones has not rested content with setting 
down in abstract terms what the mystical 
experience may mean, but has described in 
some detail the activities of a community in 
which this experience was a central interest. 
Finding the Trail of Life is as beautiful a 
revelation of boyhood memories as one could 
wish. It draws a picture of the remarkable 
little Quaker village in Maine in which Rufus 
Jones spent his early years and where he 
caught the meaning of those experiences 
which through his books were later to be- 
come more intelligible to many readers. It. 
was among those Friends of God that he 
first peered into the mystery of the times 
in the life of the religious person when 


For a moment on the soul 
Falls the rest that maketh whole, 
Falls the endless peace. 


And it was among them that he first learned 
how this peace might be translated into 
beauty and into power. 
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Dramatic Scenes in American Churches 
V. Joseph Hardy Neesima’s Passionate Plea for a Christian College in Japan 


N the handsome Congregational church at 

Rutland, Vt., one October evening of 1874, 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions is in the midst of the 
farewell meeting of its sixty-fifth annual 
session. Several young persons about to 
leave the United States for their stations in 
distant lands have made brief addresses. 
The audience is a distinguished gathering, 
containing many men and women eminent 
in the life and work of both the Church and 
the nation. 

Now appears upon the platform a young 
Japanese—Neesima Shimeta he was called 
in his father’s home. He is known as 
Joseph Hardy Neesima in America. Num- 
bers in this assemblage know something of 
the romantic story of this remarkable man. 
With curious interest they observe him, 
noting first his seeming terror of the duty 
before him, then the tokens upon his face 
of an emotional storm raging within his 
breast. His knees shake, his voice quivers, 
his eyes brim with tears. The little speech 
he has prepared is forgotten. Apparently 
he is unable either to remember the appeal 
he meant to make or to extemporize a sub- 
stitute. With apprehension, and with sym- 
pathy, the congregation await the end of a 
rather awkward and an altogether pathetic 
incident. 

But suddenly, so unexpectedly that he 
startles the watching throng, there comes a 
change. As one transfigured, the young Ori- 
ental stands before his Western audience. 
His knees become firm, his voice strong. For 
fifteen minutes he holds his hearers in the 
hollow of his hand, so completely does his 
fervor possess them, so fully does he reveal 
to them his heart. No one had suspected 
that a dramatic incident of historic impor- 
tance was at hand, hence no one makes a 
record of the address. But no one present 
ever could forget the scene. The speaker is 
earried far by the currents of feeling that 
for years have flooded his heart. He re- 
fuses to take his seat until his appeal is 
answered. He declares he will not go back 
to Japan without the money for which he 
asks, that he will stay upon the platform 
until the sum is raised. 

And the audience responds to him. The 
Hon. Peter Parker of Washington rises to 
announce a gift of one thousand dollars. 
Others follow with similar amounts, among 
them ex-Governor Page of Vermont and the 
Hon. William E. Dodge of New York. Mr. 
Neesima resumes his seat knowing that the 
dream of his life is likely to be fulfilled, that 
Japan is to have the Christian college for 
which he has prayed almost ever since the 
time, ten years before, when as a runaway 
he escaped from the “hermit empire’ of the 
East in quest of Western knowledge. 


Tur Story or NEBSIMA’s LIFE 


For nearly half a century the life of 
Joseph Hardy Neesima has been a classic 
in missionary literature. More familiar, 
perhaps, to the past generation than to the 
present, its outlines may here be sketched, 
if only to supply the background for the 


By F. Lauriston Bullard 


incident which made the climax of the meet- 
ing of the Board forty-six years ago. 

In 1865, on board the Wild Rover, owned 
by Alpheus Hardy and Company, Neesima 
Shimeta reached Boston. The captain called 
him “Joe” and told the owners that the lad 
had run away from Japan to secure a West- 
ern education. For Mr. Hardy Neesima 
wrote a quaint account of his life. He ‘was 
born in the house of a prince in Yedo.” 
His father was “writing master of the 
prince’s house and his writer.” He “began 
to learn Japan and China, too, for six years 
age.” “A day a comrade lent him an atlas 
of United States of North America, which 
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was written with China letter by some 
American minister.” “A day I visited my 
friend and I found out small Holy Bible in 
his library that was written by some Ameri- 
can minister with China language and had 
shown only the most remarkable events of 
it. I lend it from him and read it at night, 
because I was afraid the savage country’s 
law, which if I read the Bible, government 
will cross whole my family. Please let me 
hear that Mr. Hardy will let me go to what 
kind of sehool, and I wish that he gave me 
remainder of his table for my eating, old 
one of his clothing for my dressing, ink, 
pen, paper, pencil, for using of my study.” 
A score of years later as an honored 
leader in his own country Mr. Neesima 
sent to his “American father and mother” 
an account of his early life, written, not in 
the stumbling terms of his labored produc- 
tion in 1865, but in the smooth and graphic 
English of a master of style. His people 
were “all devoted pagan worshipers.” He 
was ten years old when Commodore Perry 
paid his famous visit to Japan. At fifteen 
he was obliged to begin his own service in 
the household of his father’s prince. 
Already in his heart was an “irresistible 
desire to know the nations of the West.” In 
defiance of the orders of his masters he 
studied Dutch, the one Huropean language 
the Japanese then were permitted to learn, 
neglecting his duties as a scribe to do so. 


The sight of some Dutch warships in Yedo 
Bay led to comparisons of “the dignified 
sea-queens of the West” with the “clumsy 
and disproportioned junks of Japan,” and 
to the conclusion that “the foreigners who 
built such ships of war must be more in- 
telligent and a superior people to the Jap- 
anese.” To this dreamy and gifted boy this 
“seemed a mighty object lesson to rouse 
up his ambition to cry out for the general 
improvement and renovation of his country.” 

From over-study he fell ill, and in after- 
life his eyes often seriously troubled him. 
A Japanese translation of Robinson Crusoe 
gave him a strong desire to visit foreign 
lands. Several Christian books, published 
either at Shanghai or at Hong Kong, yielded 
his first notions of the Christian religion. 
He found out that “the world we live upon 
was created by God’s unseen hand, and not 
by mere chance,’ and that ‘“God’s other 
name was ‘the Heavenly Father.’” He longed 
to “visit a land where the Gospel is freely 
taught.” After months of meditation he 
decided to forsake his prince and to leave 
his country and his home temporarily. 


His Escare TO AMERICA 


But any attempt to leave Japan without 
permission from the government incurred the 
penalty of death if one were detected and 
captured. Nevertheless, the earnest boy 
managed to travel to Hakodate by authority. 
Then in the middle of the night he evaded 
the watchmen and got aboard an American 
vessel bound for Shanghai, remaining be- 
hind a locked door while the customs offi- 
cers made their examination of the ship’s 
papers and passengers. At Shanghai he 
transferred to the Wild Rover, and after 
four months aboard her he came into Bos- 
ton harbor. On the long voyage he filled 
several books with his efforts at English 
composition. Every mechanical contrivance 
about the ship, the capstan, force pump, 
pulley tackle, steering gear, and the rest, 
were all accurately delineated in perspec- 
tive, and to these drawings was added a de- 
tailed description of the principles involved 
and the uses subserved. “Under the picture 
of a windlass,’ says his biographer, Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, son of the Boston mer- 
chant who became Neesima’s friend and 
mentor, “occurs the first sentence in Wng- 
lish: ‘I will write the figure of everything 
in this ship, if my eyes does get better.’ ” 
“Before ever he had reached the United 
States,” as his biographer justly says, “with 
a far-sightedness which is marvelous in one 
so young and inexperienced, he discerned 
dimly the true source of future good for his 
native land, and following steadfastly the 
light of that conviction went steadily on his 
way, the true patriot, braving the death 
which would have been his only welcome 
home in the event of failure.’ 

His ‘‘American parents” sent him to Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover, then to Amherst 
College, and finally to Andover Theological 
Seminary. Then in 1872 the most important 
embassy that had ever left the shores of 
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Japan visited America and Burope. Mr. 
Neesima was summoned to Washington to 
assist the Japanese commissioner of educa- 
tion, who was a member of the Commission, 
and after some hesitation, “lest he should 
become a servant of the Mikado rather than 
a servant of Christ,” he obeyed the call, and 
entered upon the work through which he 
exerted a vast influence upon the educational 
progress of Japan. 

Returning, after a tour of Hurope with 
the Commission, he was graduated as a spe- 
cial student from the seminary in July, 


1874, and in the following September, in 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston, he was 
ordained. 


This was the story, known more or less 
fully, to most of his hearers, that gave 
weight to the words of the young man who 
pleaded in behalf of his country that night 
in the Rutland church. All believed in him 
when he resumed his seat; few doubted the 
success of his daring enterprise. Their faith 
was justified. Before his death, which oc- 
curred only sixteen years later, he had 
founded the Doshisha, the Christian univer- 
sity in Japan, of which, as a boy, he had 
dreamed, and had exerted an influence upon 
the island empire that can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


THe ORDINATION IN THE SALEM CHURCH 


The story of the missionary enterprise is 
starred with incidents of dramatic quality. 
For example: It is a fiercely cold day in 


February, 1812. Nevertheless, the taber- 
nacle in the ancient town of Salem is 
crowded. Visitors from far and near have 


assembled to witness an event the equal 
of which the American churches have not 
known before. Five young men—Adoniram 
Judson, Samuel Newell, Samuel Nott, Gor- 
don Hall, and Luther Rice—are to be or- 
dained to the Christian ministry, and, more- 
over, it is “their consecrated purpose to 
carry the Gospel to the heathen world.” 
Present also is Judson’s bride of a day, 
Anne Haseltine, daughter of Deacon Hasel- 
tine of Bradford, and Harriet Atwood, 
Newell's fianecéé. The family position of 
these young women and their social influ- 
ence had produced a sensation and brought 
popular feeling to a very high pitch. 

No wonder the country marveled. Such 
an undertaking never before had been con- 
ceived and actually adventured upon. The 
solemnity is oppressive, the stillness pro- 
found; there is a fine tremor in the voices 
of these bold clergymen as they set apart 
these young men for a work whose greatness 
and possibilities they but dimly perceive, 
a tremor like that of the wires that sing 
before an oncoming car. The strange story 
back of this day adds to the dramatic qual- 
ity of the occasion. As a band of students 
at Andover they used to go to the woods to 
pray and to discuss their hopes and plans. 
Moses Stuart, with very mingled emotions, 
had heard the plea of Samuel Newell in be- 
half of himself and the fellow members of 
that secret organization known as “The 
Brethren.” The little company represented 
four colleges also—Brown, Harvard, Union, 
and Williams. And four of these students 
had walked from the seminary at Andoyer 
to the church in Bradford to present to 
the General Association of Congregational 
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Churches their appeal for counsel and aid 
in the accomplishment of their prayer-born 
desire. Scarcely a scene in the history of 
the American Church can exceed the dra- 
matic tensity of that ordination in the 
Salem church, with all the splendid mission- 
ary developments that followed. 


Scenes ASSOCIATED WITH PARK STREET 
CHURCH 

Another example: Park Street Church in 
Boston has many historic claims to fame, 
and not the least of these are associated 
with the widening power of the missionary 
crusade. The Foreign Missionary Society 
of Boston and Vicinity had its origin in 
Park Street Church, and it was actually 
formed in the home of one of its members 
in 1811. The “monthly concert,’ which has 
for almost a century united the churches of 
scores of denominations in a monthly study 
of missions, was begun by members of this 
church in 1817. It is held also that the for- 
eign missions press was suggested and 
started by a member of this church. The 
original sum raised for this purpose was 
$13,400, of which a fourth was contributed 
by members of Park Street Church. 

But in 1819 there occurred in the historic 
old meetinghouse a scene picturesque and 
unique. Here there was organized what 
was Officially designated as the Church of 
the Sandwich Islands. Seventeen members 
signed the covenant—Rey. Hiram Bingham, 
Rey. Asa Thurston, Daniel Chamberlain, 
Dr. Thomas Holman, Samuel Whitney, Sam- 
uel Ruggles, Elisha Loomis, and their wives, 
and John Honoore, Thomas Hoppoo and W. 
Tennore, who were themselves natives of 
the islands. They sailed for their field, so 
distant that it seemed to their friends like 
migration to another planet; and in the 
islands they lived and wrought so faithfully 
that when Park Street Church celebrated its 
semicentennial in 1859 the islands’ church 
had more than 22,000 members, and with it 
there had in all been connected some 35,000 
persons. The story of that American mis- 
sion is largely the story of the progress and 
civilization of that now famous group of 
Pacific islands, and the biographies of Dr. 
Bingham and Dr. Thurston read like a his- 
tory of Hawaii, so interwoven are they. 
Kings were among their students and whole 
populations their converts. 

Such illustrations might be cited from the 
history of many of the older and not a few 
of the younger churehes of this country. 
The missionary enterprise has in itself the 
elements of the dramatic and often these 
have conspired with circumstances to pro- 
duce scenes that rival even the dramatic 
quality of these that here are cited. 


Lake Louise 


By Alison Bord 
When life was young and hope was strong 
I gazed upon thy loveliness; 
Thy sapphire depths, reflecting clear, 
Fir tree, mountain, glacier, sky— 
All gorgeous coloring and grace 
That mind of man could ever dream ! 


Life’s fleeting years have had their course 
Crowded with laughter, grief, and pain, 
And all, in gladd’ning memory, 

Thy marvelous beauty permeates, 

Like music echoing through the night, 
Like sunlight in an April rain! 
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Sixty Years After 
By Henry M. Tenney 

Andover Theological Seminary, of blessed 
memory and world-wide achievements, is no 
more. The determined purpose of its de- 
voted founders to stereotype and perpetuate 
their own exalted ideas of God and man and 
salvation wrought its overthrow. The In- 
finite refuses to be combined and confined 
within the finite. 

By a lingering remnant their great in- 
debtedness to the older Andover is grate- 
fully remembered. This year marks the 
sixtieth anniversary of the class of 1867. 
During the recent months the life history, 
and the passing on, of two members of that 
class have been heralded by The Congrega- 
tionalist. The first was Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smythe of New Haven, in his own reminis- 
cenees. About his personality, as the suc- 
cessor-elect of Prof. Edwards A. Park, the 
disastrous Andover controversy crystallized. 
The second was Dr. Charles B. Sumner of 
Claremont, Cal., in a discriminating appre- 
ciation recently published. Few men are 
privileged to serve, as was Dr. Sumner, in 
the founding' and lifelong promotion of a 
college like Pomona. Of the living, only 
three members of the class remain. These 
are Dr. George W. Andrews, at the age of 
ninety-four; Rev. EH. E. Lewis, at ninety; 
and the writer, at eighty-seven. 

Dr. Andrews, after a lifetime spent in 
the service of the American Missionary As- 
sociation as the teacher of theology in Tal- 
ladega College, Ala., and finally as president 
of that institution, today, at the home of 
his nephew and namesake, Dr. G. W. An- 
drews of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
lies upon the bed, to which he has for sey- 
eral years been confined by a broken hip, and 
totally blind; and yet with mind clear as in 
the younger years, and alert to the changes 
in modern thought, and as eager as ever 
to solve the mysteries of God and man. 

To a sympathetic interviewer Dr. Andrews 
would be able to yield a wealth of historic 
interest respecting the early and later ef- 
forts in the uplift of the colored man, which 
otherwise will soon be lost to the world. 

To Rey. I. HE. Lewis has been accorded the 
rare distinction of serving the one ancient 
New England church of Haddam, Ct., from 
1871, shortly after his graduation, to the 
present time—a lifetime, touching and mold- 
ing more than three generations, through the 
one church. Long past the usual retiring 
age he continued to preach, and now, as 


pastor emeritus, continues as the wise 
counselor and beloved friend of the entire 
community. 


So much, in a word, for the “sixty years 
after’ of the Andover class of 1867. We 
were well buttressed on either side. Pres. 
W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth was in the class 
before us, and Joseph Cook, Joseph Ward, 
and De Witt Clark of Salem were in the. 
class that followed. 

These all kept the faith (if not the archaic 
form of it) and won God’s approval; and 
yet of them all generations present and to 
come must say, “None of them received the 
fulfillment of God’s great promise; for God 
has provided for them and for us something 
better, so that apart from us they were not 
to attain to full blessedness.” 
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Young People and Worship 


A Youthful Protest 


By Stanley Cummings 


Second Congregational Church, Bennington, Vermont 


HE protest of which I write occurred in 
1h organization of young people called 
the Parsonage Club. This, it should be ex- 
plained, is a club made up exclusively of 
high school boys and girls, with the excep- 
tion of a few older boys who insist on being 


included, and whose help has been very 
yaluable. 
The Christian Endeavor society of this 


ehurch had become practically inoperative, 
after a long period of useful service, and 
last year after Faster the minister and his 
wife decided to invite the young people to 
the parsonage on Sunday evenings for an 
“open house,” to bridge over the few weeks 
which intervened between Haster and_ the 
summer vacation. So successful were these 
informal greetings that when the work of 
the present church season began, last Fall, 
the boys and girls would not listen to going 
back to the church for their meetings. The 
attendance has been very good at all the 
meetings, and on certain special occasions, 
when others have been invited in, the ac- 
commodations of the large house have been 
taxed to their capacity. On Easter night 
there were over fifty at supper. 


THE PROGRAM 


A light buffet supper is always provided 
by the young people themselves, under the 
supervision of a committee, and two of the 
girls sit at the dining-room table and serve, 
after arranging things with as much taste 
and artistry as possible. The supper dishes 
are then washed and put away by those as- 
signed to the task from week to week, thus 
leaving no work for the occupants of the 
parsonage. The group then gathers in the 
parlor and hall, and a rather informal serv- 
ice follows. Hymns are always sung, and 
either there is a reading from some book, or 
the young people themselves arrange a dis- 
cussion of some topic. Among the most suc- 
cessful meetings last winter have been those 
at which a set of topics appearing in the 
Vermont Missionary have been used. Some 
of the informal contacts of these evenings at 
the parsonage have been peculiarly interest- 
ing, and natural opportunities have been 
found for the discussion of music, art, litera- 
ture, architecture, etc., in addition to the 
more specifically religious problems. 

One evening in March the meeting was 
given over to a discussion of the problem of 
prayer. A good deal was said upon the sub- 
ject, and the meeting lasted until rather late. 
When it came to an end and the young people 
arose and began to disperse, about a dozen 
of them dropped down in their chairs again 
and formed a circle, for the continuance of 
the discussion, as has happened not infre- 
quently. Prayer continued to be the ques- 
tion at issue, but after a while the discus- 
sion drifted over into the broader question 
of worship in general, and as the conversa- 
tion became more intimate the members of 
the circle became more and more outspoken 
in the expression of their opinions. With- 
out reserve, they told the minister that they 
were not any too fond of the average service 


of morning worship, as ordinarily conducted, 
insisting that it did not meet their spiritual 
needs. (The order of worship in this 
church is fairly typical, I should say, of 
Congregational worship in general.) When 
they put on their wraps to go, two of the 
girls came to the minister and asked if they 
could have a Sunday in which to do just as 
they pleased, and he responded by giving 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Uplifted Eyes 
Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, O thou 
that sittest in the heavens.—Psalm 123: 1. 


Aspiration is impossible in a civilization 
of downecast eyes, or eyes captivated and 
controlled by mere things. 


What happens in the soul when eyes are 
riveted to desks and the complex problems 
of business-office fixtures? 


What happens when eyes are unable to 
escape the glamour of shopping and the spell 
of show windows? 


The speed slave lifts his eyes only to skid 
into a ditch or crash into some other speed 
victim. 

The heavens to most people are ragged sky 
lines of high buildings, and the beauty of the 
stars is lost in the nearer rays of electric- 
lamp competition. 


Most people have not the time, composure, 
inclination, calm, and opportunity to lift 
their eyes to the Great One who sittest in the 
heavens. 


them the Sunday after Easter and by promis- 
ing to place himself in their hands and carry 
out, to the best of his ability, their every 
wish. 


DISCUSSION OF WORSHIP 
The weeks which intervened between that 


‘night and April 24 were given over to a good 


deal of discussion of the subject of worship, 
and a committee was appointed by the young 
people to draft a service and submit it for 
the vote of the club. The discussion was 
most enlightening, and the minister could 
not refrain from indulging in a few furtive 
grins as he watched them wrestle with a 
problem the full measure of which they were 
only just beginning to take. A course of 
twenty-five lectures from their pastor could 
not have taught these folks as much about 
the liturgical problem as this project study, 
which originated within the group itself. 
For what they were trying to do was not to 
prepare themselves to go into the pulpit on 
a given Sunday and take the leadership of 
the conventional morning service, but rather 
to study the very foundations of the art of 
worship, in the hope of creating something 
which would more nearly give expression to 
their own ideals and hence meet their own 
needs. 

The order of worship which was finally 


adopted, and the other arrangements which 
went with it, were not lightly accepted on 
the recommendation of the committee. There 
was much discussion pro and con, and much 
revision of the original suggestions, and 
some of the points had to be settled by a 
majority vote, with many dissenting. The 
minister guided the discussions and offered 
suggestions of one kind and another, but kept 
himself out of the actual determination of 
the program as much as possible. 

When the project was at last completed, 
it contained several elements which he could 
not endorse and which he would never have 
thought of suggesting himself if he had been 
trying to offer an ideal service; but this was 
not “his day.” It should also be noted that 
after some discussion of the matter, the 
young people came to see that there is ap- 
parently a genuine rift between the old and 
the young so far as some of their worship 
ideals are concerned, and that what suits 
one group cannot in every respect suit the 
other. Moreover, they expressed their wil- 
lingness to have their service regarded not 
as an ideal arrangement for the church as 
a whole, but simply as a demonstration of 
the sort of thing which they would want if 
they were to have one Sunday a year for 
the complete satisfaction of their own needs 
alone. 

Money was raised by the group to permit 
the printing of a calendar for the day, in 
order that the service might be conducted not 
only without the reading of any notices by 
the minister, but also without the announce- 
ment of any hymns or other items in the 
service. 

The service as actually adopted and used 
on April 24 is as follows: 

Violin Prelude 
Doxology 

Call to Worship (Minister) 
Call to Worship (Choir) 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Responsive Reading 
The Apostles’ Creed 
Gloria Patri 

Scripture Lesson 

Solo 

Prayer 

Hymn 

Sermon 

Prayer 

Hymn 

Offertory (Choir) 
Consecration Chant 
Hymn 

Benediction 


THE CONTENT OF THEIR ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Some of the unusual features are worth 
noting. It was felt that the spirit of worship 
could not very easily be secured when the 
worshipers were sitting all around the 
large auditorium in scattered groups, and 
therefore those who attended were compelled 
to sit together in the centermost of the 
three sections of pews, with the exception of 
those who had to overflow into one of the 
side sections. This alone was such an in- 


novation that several members of the con- 
gregation appeared to be adapting them- 


selves to the situation only with the greatest 
difficulty. 


The items in the order of worship were 
made to fall into certain groupings, after 
much discussion, and the order will be seen 
to be as follows: Praise, Reverence, Con- 
fession of Faith, Sermon, Offertory, Closing. 
Beginning with the Scripture, seven numbers 
were grouped around the theme of the 
sermon. ‘The offering appears at the end of 
the service, owing to the strong feeling that 
it ought to be lifted out of its interrupting 
position in the middle of the service. 

The Lord’s Prayer stood by itself, instead 
of being entangled with any other prayers, 
and this was largely at the suggestion of one 
of the youngest of the girls who apparently 
felt very strongly about the matter, and 
who remarked that ‘the Lord’s Prayer is 
the best prayer I ever heard.” One of the 
most controversial things about the service, 
from the standpoint of the congregation as 
a whole, was the insistence on the part of 
the young people that there should be no 
“long prayer.” The customary long prayer 
of this pulpit is not inordinately long, but 
even so it is too long for them. Only a few 
eared to see it retained, and they were out- 
voted. Its elimination from the service was 
perhaps the one thing which brought the 
younger members of the congregation into 
sharpest conflict with the older ones. The 
prayer just before the hymn which preceded 
the sermon was therefore exactly four short 
sentences in length, bearing upon the theme 
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of the sermon, and the sermon was followed 
by another short prayer on the same theme. 

One of the young women ran true to form, 
as a member of the younger generation, when 
she suggested as the minister’s sermon theme 
the general problem of achieving faith in 
God. The testimony of young  people’s 
workers seems to be unanimous that the 
interest of the more thoughtful youth of 
today is focused upon the problems of per- 
sonal religion, rather than those broader 
social questions which interested them only 
yesterday. There was, therefore, nothing 
striking about this young woman’s request, 
but the thing which did surprise the min- 
ister was the attitude taken by the group 
on the question of sermon length. The query 
as to whether they would like him to use 
brevity, as in the case of the prayer, brought 
a quick and unhesitating reaction. No, he 
was to take all the time he wanted. They 
were of the opinion that sermons twenty- 
five minutes in length (about the average 
length in this pulpit) were not long enough. 
So he took them at their word,.and after a 
preliminary warning that his message could 
hold no interest for any whose religion was 
primarily a matter of the intellect or of the 
emotions or of tradition, he developed, with 
a refreshing sensation of leisureliness, the 
idea of a pragmatic approach to God. 

But the most surprising feature of the 
service, without doubt, was the inclusion of 
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the Apostles’ Creed. It is never ordinarily 
used in the services of this church, but the 
young people were bound that this time it 
should appear. Upon being severely cross- 
examined by the minister, they frankly con- 
ceded that for the most part they could not 
give literal assent to every last article in 
the Creed, but apparently this bothered them 
not at all. They wanted something in the 
service, they said, which would have a 
unifying effect upon the congregation, and 
the repetition of a familiar psalm would 
not do. So in went the Creed, and as far 
as could be ascertained, no unfavorable 
criticisms were heard in the aftermath, from 
young or old. 

There were those among the veterans of 
the flock who had been shocked more than a 
little at the news that the young people had 
ventured to criticize the minister and the 
church, and that they had dared to.ask for 
“their day.’ To be seen and not heard, like 
children at the table, should be their func- 
tion. The disarrangements and overturn- 
ings which might occur in connection with 
any such radical move were not pleasant 
to contemplate. The relief was therefore 
noticeable, when, at the conclusion of the 
young people’s service, it was discovered 
that the steeple was still standing securely. 
And curiously enough, those who had come 
to scoff, or at least to smile, had remained 
to—worship. 


An Appeal for Latin in Protestant Churches 


[Epiror’s Nore: For the protection of read- 
ers who are too literally minded we may say 
that the well-known Congregational minister 
who sent us the following from France him- 
self described it as “a satirical trifle.” It was 
his reaction to the discussion waged concerning 
“The Menace of the Sermon.’’} 


ESTERDAY friends invited me to attend 
morning worship in a church in which the 
services are conducted in French. 

It was all very well for them, for they have 
lived in France many years and are perfectly 
familiar with the language; but for me, know- 
ing French only slightly better than Phcenician, 
the case was entirely different. There are per- 
haps ten or twelve words in the language with 
which I dare own an acquaintance, and my 
hope as I entered the church was that J might 
derive some spiritual benefit from recognizing 
them as they recurred in the service. But for 
the most part I anticipated an hour intolerably 
dull. 

THE SINGING 


The first hymn was given out. To my dis- 
may I noticed that there was no organ; the 
singing would be either dampened down, or dis- 
ordered, or both. But I deceived myself; it was 
neither. When the congregation had found the 
place in the book, a clear baritone in the gal- 
lery sounded the first note, and to that note 
the people rallied with the zeal of crusaders 
—and through to the amen of the old choral 
they marched as if the fall of some pagan 


stronghold depended on their song. It was 
morally awakening. One could not but be 
moved by it. 

When the singing was over, the minister 


proceeding to give out notices in his strange 
language, I turned to the hymnal to find out 
whether, by any chance, I could understand 
what we had just been singing about. Thanks 
to my ten or twelve words, the similarities be- 
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tween French and English, and the service of 
my friends, it proved possible for me to decipher 
enough of the hymn to be aware of its mean- 
ing. A revelation, in truth! The words were 
an unblushing atrocity. They advertised a 
theory of the atonement that would have been 
appropriate to the granite hymnals of the old 


Stone Age. These many decades they had 
ceased to be vehicles of worship in free 
churches. I shut the book; and presently I 


found my memory drifting from the words back 
to the music. How the people had sung! What 
a priesthood of believers they had been—de- 
claring their priesthood in music! The singing 
had been real worship, for us all. 


PRAYERS AND SCRIPTURE-READING 

Concerning the prayers I can say little, hav- 
ing understood them not at all. Whether they 
were read, or offered extemporaneously, it was 
hard to tell; but if read, they were not a mere 
repetition, for the minister gave himself to 
them with a fervor that made them his own. 
I tried to comprehend them, but in vain. One 
was forced back upon the entirely unprece- 
dented recourse of doing his own praying. At 
that time and in that place prayer was indeed 
not so immense an undertaking as it is ordi- 
narily considered to be—the earnest quietness 
of the minister’s voice, mingling, as it seemed, 
with the soft light from the windows, really 
induced it. One lifted up a silent petition and 
expected it to be heard. 

The Scripture reading brought nothing fa- 
miliar. From the preacher’s tones and inflec- 
tions I divined that he had selected the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. I thought I detected 
the scorn with which he dismissed the priest 
and the Levite, and the sympathy with which 
he brought the Samaritan to the side of the 
wounded man. But this was all a guess, and 
my thoughts moved quickly away from the 
reading itself to the book from which it was 


being taken. All over Europe and America 
this book was being read; it was, in fact, being 
read more than any other; and it had been 
read for generations. It was the book of 
Western man. From it he had largely gathered 
his purposes and inspirations. There lay the 
volume on the lectern now. That one was writ- 
ten in French—but no matter; in one language 
or another, it was the mother of ideals for us 
all, and therefore the indubitable symbol of our 
brotherhood. Looking at the book made one 
conscious of his human fraternity—the better 
if he did not have to divide his thoughts by 
listening to the reading. 


THE SERMON 


The sermon was nothing short of exciting. 
I identified the text as one of the tingling chal- 
lenges of St. Paul, and in my own mind inyol- 
untarily projected the probable outline of the 
sermon—first, a brief description of the setting; 
secondly, an indicating of two or three places 
on our modern world where St. Paul’s religion 
is in capital demand; and finally, as in all good 
sermons, the personal application, the preacher’s 
finger—‘Whom shall I send’—leveled straight 
—‘Thou art the man!’’—at his congregation. 

I tried to follow. Yes, he seemed to be off 
in the very direction I had anticipated. The 
people were listening; evidently his description 
of St. Paul’s hardships were such as to command 
attention. At his “secondly” he warmed to his 
theme. He spoke “not words but thunder.” 
The congregation sat spellbound. I felt that I 
could understand him. I could see him point 
out the cringing form of Satan in the dark 
places of our social and international life. 
There! and there! I judged from the repe- 
tition of the names Russia and Morocco that 
we needed to strengthen our missions in those 
countries. I gladly agreed. His eagerness 
made one eager. I was almost ready, when he 
came to his closing sentence, to rise and make 
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a public pledge for the cause. I wondered 
whether it had not been the greatest sermon 
I had ever listened to. 

Going out at the church door I expressed my 
thanks to my friends for bringing me. I men- 
tioned the hymns, the prayers, the reading of 
the Scripture, and the enriching quality of the 
service in general. They made no comment. 

“But the best of all was the sermon!” I 
went on, in enthusiasm. “I could not under- 
stand all of it, but what I did catch—” 

One of my friends took my arm. He looked 
slightly annoyed. Under other circumstances I 
would have thought for a moment that he glared 
at me. 

Said he, ‘This is no time for sarcasm.” 

Sarcasm? JI was abashed, hurt. I protested. 

“My dear friend—’ I began. 

He looked a trifle milder, and interrupted, 
“Did you understand that sermon, or did you 
not?” 

To shorten a painful conversation, it devel- 
oped that the preacher, from the beginning to 
the end of his sermon, had been talking cur- 
rent politics, or what my friends interpreted 
as current politics; and, unfortunately, the 
political viewpoint assumed by the preacher 
was not theirs. They were desperately irri- 
tated ; instead of the love, joy, and peace which 
worship is said to induce in the soul, they 
nursed an indignation which boiled over inter- 
mittently for the rest of the day. 


REFLECTIONS ON THIS HXPERIENCE 


Now one reflects. There was I, understand- 
ing almost nothing, but enjoying what seemed 
an ideal service. There were my friends, who 
understood all, and came away in the mood of 
murder. Was it not their difficulty that the 
familiar language made them think, while I 
was left free to pursue my own dreams? Speech 
which is wnderstood keeps churning up the 
intellect, bringing out ideas which are often 
new, sometimes provoking, sometimes even 
dangerous. But who desires new ideas, espe- 
cially during the time of worship? They serve 
only to interrupt the luxurious flow of one’s 
own reyerie. Religion is dimness, impression, 
the joy of substantial private delusion. 

The Protestant churches persistently invite 
their congregations to engage in the very prac- 
tice which wrecked the calm of my friends. 
They ask them to think, and at times to think 
thoughts which are perplexing, disturbing. It 
is said, to be sure, that if the ideas so pro- 
pounded are not opposite to the character or 
needs of the worshipers there is always the 
possibility of improving them. It is argued 

- that this would tend to retain the rational ele- 
ment in religion. But this is a notoriously 
difficult business. How much easier the way of 
the Roman Church—it uses Latin. Or that of 
the Hastern Church—it uses Greek. Or that 
of the Egyptian Church—it uses Coptic. These 
communions do not vex their folk with ideas ; 
but what can one expect of churches in which 
plain HWnglish is spoken to Wnglish-speaking 
people? 


Dentistless Dentistry 


(By a Chicago correspondent in the “Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel,’ July 30, 1927.) 

“One afternoon while out walking I noticed 
I could breathe freely through my nose, as 
I had never done before. I was so surprised 
that I looked in the glass, and behold! my 
whole face had broadened and every tooth in 
my mouth was straight. When I was quite 
young a dentist straightened some of my upper 
teeth, but the lower ones were always very 
crooked and my whole arch very narrow. With 
this mental surgery my arch was widened, the 
bones stretched, and my teeth all moved with- 
out a bit of pain, certainly proving that there 
is no sensation in matter.” 
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Fifty Years a Deacon 


The diamond jubilee of Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Maynard, Mass., Rey. William 
Boicourt, pastor, was a memorable three-day 
festival, the heart of which was the presenta- 
tion of a medal on behalf of the church by 
Deacon Alexander Pettigrew, who has been 
twenty-five years a deacon, to Deacon William 
H. Gutteridge, who was first elected a deacon 
in the year the church celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. On the face of the medal is 
a reproduction of the spire of the church; the 


WILLIAM H, GUTTERIDGE 


Who has been a deacon of Union 
Church, Maynard, Mass., for fifty 
years 


medal bears the inscription, ‘Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Maynard, Mass., 1852-1927.” 
The bar has the date, “Sept. 25, 1927.” On 
the back are inscribed these words: ‘A token 
of esteem to William H. Gutteridge, fifty years 
a deacon in this church.” 

The Sunday morning service was made 
notable by the gracious presence of Dr. F. BE. 
Emrich, who addressed the officers of the 
newly incorporated church and led in a prayer 
of consecration. Dr. Frederick H. Page 
preached the sermon on the theme, “The Fu- 
ture of Protestantism.” 

In the evening a Diamond Jubilee Chorus of 
seventy-five voices sang from the gallery as of 


yore, and greetings were brought from the 
churches which were represented at the or- 
ganization seventy-five years ago. 


On Monday night at the banquet, Rev. BP. 
Tallmadge Root of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches spoke on the theme, ‘‘Happi- 
ness Through Fellowship.” 

On the closing night the Parish Society 
voted to disband, after having turned over all 
property and obligations to the church now 
incorporated under date of Aug. 26, 1927. The 
actual deed was publicly exhibited and signed 
under legal supervision by the retiring Pry- 
dential Committee. Every Protestant minis- 
ter in town was on the platform and brought 
greetings—Methodist, Episcopal, Finnish Con- 
gregational, Finnish Lutheran, whose choir of 
thirty young people came and sang in their 
native tongue, and even Father Inna of the 
Russian Orthodox church. The secretary of 
the board of selectmen spoke for the town, and 
the last message was straight from the heart 
of Rey. Stanley H. Addison of Marlboro, pastor 
of the “grandmother chureh,’ from which 
Amory Maynard came to become one of the ten 
first members and the first deacon of the church 
here and to give his name ultimately to the 
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town organized nineteen years later. During the 
six years’ pastorate of Rey. William Boicourt, 
the membership has been steadily increasing, 
the auditorium has been made over and the 
church property put in good condition, from 
new roof to its newly built asphalt driveway. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Expected Letters 


I sojourned in Paris, and I went to the 
American Express to discover whether they 
had Money enough to enable me to stay in 
Paris as long as I had intended. And the 
Manager is a friend of mine. 

And he said, Art thou seeking letters? 

And I said, For a few days I am seeking 
to escape them. 

And he said, Thou wilt not escape them. 
We received yesterday Fourteen Thousand 
Letters for thee and thy fellow countrymen, 
and we had to work the greater part of the 
Sabbath to have them ready at nine of the 
clock this morning. 

And I said, Inasmuch as this is a service 
for which thou hast no reward we owe thee 
many thanks. 

And he said, We have our reward in the 
increase of General Business and the Satis- 
faction of Giving Pleasure: 

And I said, Is it always a pleasure? 

And he said, Far from it. Our fellow 
countrymen are the greatest letter-writers 
on earth. And all of them find at the ship 
Multitudinous Letters from home friends, 
and they spend their non-seasick hours in 
writing their replies. And they hasten to 
London or Paris for the answers that are 
not yet there. I have just had an interview 
with a man from Marengo, Illinois. And 
he came to me Much Perturbed, saying, They 
have no Mail for me, and I am sure there 
must be Much of it here. 

And I said, When didst thou leave Mar- 
engo? And he said, A week ago last Wednes- 
day, and I sailed from New York on the 
Saturday following. 

And I asked, Did thy friends sit down and 
write to thee that night or early the next 
morning? Ior otherwise no boat could have 
brought their letters unto thee. They prob- 
ably will not write till they receive thy 
letters from Cherbourg, and it will be Two 
Weeks before thou shalt receive much Mail. 
And that gave him a New Point of View, 
for he thought the time had seemed as long 
to his friends at home as it had seemed unto 
him, which was not the case. 

Now when my friend the Manager had told 
me this, and how in all the Fourteen Thou- 
sand letters of the Sabbath there was none 
for the man from Marengo, Illinois, I con- 
sidered how many men there be, and not all 
of them from Marengo, Illinois, who demand 
of life that it shall give to them that for 
which as yet they have made no Adequate 
Preparation, and Success for which they are 
not yet ready. 

And it is when one goeth abroad that he 
beholdeth many of the inconsistencies that 
are familiar to him at home, and learneth 
how to understand them aright. 


An Italian tombstone reads: “What I gave 
away, I saved; what I spent, I used; what I 
kept, I lost.” 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Keeping as Well as Getting 


“What word can you think of,” said the col- 
lege professor, “that has changed for the better, 


or enlarged its meaning, with the lapse of 
time?’ We tried to think, but could not recall 
any word whose history could refute the im- 
plied assertion. As a striking example of de- 
generacy, the college professor cited the word 
silly. Before it commonly betokened empty- 
headedness, the word meant merely ‘‘innocent,” 
and before that it meant ‘fortunate,’ and in 
the Germanic original its meaning was “blessed.” 
A change indeed! 

Perhaps an even more striking example of 
the principle is the word dunce. The middle 
name of Johannes Duns Scotus, one of the 
lights of learning of the Middle Ages, noted 
particularly for the subtle acuteness of his 
mind, is now the term of opprobrium which 
is applied to the witless, or those who are con- 
tent to appear so. The word knave, in its early 
history, meant nothing worse than ‘servant,’ 
or “boy,” and it is painful to think that what 
is now spoken of as “knavery’ may have been 
looked upon as the expected action of boys and 
servants. Vulgar was only that which was 
typical of the vulgus, the common. people. Un- 
couth, in its derivation, signifies only that 
which is unknown. Awful, the word which is 
most frequently used in our daily loose exag- 
gerations, should properly mean that which is 
so solemnly impressive that it inspires awe in 
the beholder or in him who meditates. 

Careless usage degrades words until we have 
none left for thoughtful and meaningful speech. 
Supreme is the Hnglish form of a Latin word 
which is itself a superlative; but when we have 
called a certain kind of lard supreme, we are 
driven to call another, which appears later and 
is thought to be better, the “most supreme” on 
the market. Perfect implies something that 
has no comparative; but when our adjective has 
been deprived of all real meaning by being ap- 
plied to a day, a pickle, a baseball game, and 
what not, we try to jostle it into life again 
by calling something else the “most perfect’ 
of its kind. When consummate no longer means 
“utmost” because it has been so repeatedly 
wasted on odds and ends of many kinds, we 
change it into ‘most consummate,” which is 
equivalent to ‘‘most utmost.” And when essen- 
tial has lost its force by common degradation, 
we talk of things as “very essential.” 

‘Why,’ said a seeker after the real things 
of life the other day, “is it so hard to develop 
spiritual life? Why can’t you keep what you 
once get? Why must you slump, and then have 
to start over again?” It is because everything 
that escapes the tendency to degradation does 
so only because of determined and persistent 
effort. Unless the tennis player practices daily, 
his hand loses its cunning and his arm its 
strength. The professional violinist and ’cellist 
who have played in concerts all winter and given 
joy to thousands, carry their instruments with 
them when they go for summer holiday, and 
let no day go by without keeping their fingers 
supple and sensitive by practice. When words 
are held to their right meaning and value, it 
is because of determined and persistent and in- 
telligent effort on the part of those who em- 
ploy them; men and women who love certain 
great words use them with discrimination, and 
do not permit them to degenerate. 

And so with the life of the soul. It is a gift 
of God; but it is a gift which is not developed 
and kept save by constant thought and effort, 
continued while life lasts. Anyone can fall into 
the depths. The heights demand struggle. 
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Closet and Altar 


INTERCESSION 


I exhort therefore that, first of all, sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks be made for all men.—I Tim. 2:1. 


The model intercessor is the model Chris- 
tian worker. First to get from God, and 
then to give to men what we secure from 
day to day, is the secret of successful work. 
—Andrew Murray. 


God loves, without doubt, to hear us plead 
for our own wants; but when we plead for 
others there is in it an element of magna- 
nimity and grace which God, it seems to me, 
must love and be more inclined to favor than 
petitions in our own behalf.mHenry Ward 
Beecher. 


There is not on earth a soul so base 
But may obtain a place 
In covenanted grace; 
So that his feeble prayer of faith obtains 
Some loosening of his chains, 
And earnests of the great release, which rise 
From gift to gift, and reach at length the eter- 
nal prize. 


All may save self—but minds that heayenward 
tower, 
Aim at a wider power, 
Gifts on the world to shower. 
And this is not at once—by fastifigs gained, 
And trials well sustaiaed, 
By pureness, righteous deeds, and toils of love, 
Abidance in the truth, and zeal for God above. 
John Henry Newman. 


We have been told that there is one who 
prays our prayers over again, and makes 
them by his spirit and addition his own 
prayers—“He ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us’—to translate our meaning, to 
keep back our ignorance and selfishness, and, 
as it were, to offer the wine of our realest 
love and need to God. This is our comfort 
in prayer. When the prayer has fled away 
from us like a liberated bird the Lord Jesus 
undertakes the next office, a sacred, self- 
imposed duty; and when we hear of our 
prayers again we hear of them through the 
same medium, in answers of quietness, rich 
peace, contentment, ineffable restfulness. 
This is how the Lord’s intercession is 
granted to us in gracious answers.—Joseph 
Parker. 


Our God, remember thy strong and weak 
ones, great and small, men and women, for 
good. Remember and advance all who wor- 
ship thee with fasting and prayer, and re- 
veal thy gracious presence unto them. Re- 
member any overthrown through frailty, 
raise them up and perfect thy strength in 
their weakness. Remember the bereaved in 
their anguish, and make their latter end bet- 
ter than their beginning. Grant to sufferers 
faith, and reward their faith. Raise sin- 
ners now from sin to righteousness, that 
thou mayest hereafter raise them as saints 
to perfection. Remember the love of par- 
ents; remember not except to forgive them 
the offenses of children. Love us all, that 
we all may love thee. Remember the de- 
spised, the overlooked, the misunderstood, 
reserving mercy for them in the day of thy 
justice. Remember munificent hands to re- 
fill them, and generous hearts to spiritualize 
them. Remember all who mourn in Zion. 
My God, forget not any mourner. Remem- 
ber us all, O Lord our God, for good. 
Amen. 

Christina G. Rossetti (abr.). 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Amos Denounces Sin 
Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for October 30 
Amos 2:4—3:15 

Sins change, but sin in its essence is much 
the same in every age. It is only the forms 
and expressions that change. It is this that 
makes the keen morality and high idealism of 
Old Testament prophets as applicable to the 
life of today as they were to the age in which 
the prophecies were written and spoken. 

There is a strong tendency in various quar- 
ters today, promoted by a critical interest which 
is sound as far as it goes, but which is often 
not adequately discriminating, to minimize the 
importance of the Old Testament, and to judge 
the Old Testament by the manifestations here 
and there of cruelties and barbarism that took 
to themselves the sanctity of religious author- 
ity or of official ecclesiastical approval. But 
the Old Testament is not to be judged by the 
occasional instances of the glorifying of primi- 
tive instincts or the religious sanction of cruelty 
and barbarism in the name of patriotism. 

The general level of Old Testament morality 
is much higher and it rises not only here and 
there, but in many, many places, to the very 
highest levels even of modern idealism. 

Amos stands forth as a preacher to his age 
and ours, defining in a time of seeming national 
prosperity the real factors that make for per- 
manency and nobility in a nation, and pointing 
out that at the foot of all seeming prosperity 
there is an actual condition of rottenness and 
sure disintegration when elemental matters of 
justice and righteousness are neglected. 

Amos comes from his work as herdsman with 
a clearness of vision of a man accustomed to 
open skies and broad horizons, and the essential 
integrity of a man who has developed faithful- 
ness in his daily tasks, to preach to city dwell- 
ers the elements of true living and to correct 
their sense of life’s real values. 

What is all the material grandeur of a na- 
tion worth if the righteous are seld for silver 
and the needy for a pair of shoes? If the way 
of the meek is turned aside and foul moralities 
mark the life of a nation’s supposedly success- 
ful men? Can we blink our eyes to the fact 
that much of our urban life today would no more 
stand the critical eye of a simple unsophisticated 
righteous-minded farmer than did the life of 
ancient Israel stand under the gaze of Amos? 

The title of our lesson, ‘‘Amos Denounces 
Sin,” is hardly adequate. It is one thing to 
denounce sin. It is another thing to upbuild 
righteousness. Amos was not a mere prophet 
of denunciation and negation. He sought to 
expound the true principles of a nation’s social 
and material upbuilding. Denunciation of sin 
is a form of self-indulgence to which many 
people are addicted, but it is little more than 
a poor form of self-indulgence, where it is not 
allied with -inspiration toward personal and 
social betterment. It is easy at times to work 
off a lot of spleen without producing much posi- 
tive reaction, and it is easier to see the wrong 
than to upbuild the right. 


The Real 


By Cara W. Bronson 

O the soul loves well its dwelling 
’Mid cloisters cool and dim; 

Or to dream on God’s far hilltops 
Of a lonely path to Him. 

But the workers are in the valley ; 
The lovers are on the street; 

Never can cloistered dreaming 
Swift help to a brother mete; 

And the smile of a patient neighbor 
Is more than the stars’ far gleams, 

For God is the God of the real, 
And not the God of dreams. 
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Tuna Fishing 


By Winifred Davidson 
Out of the i¢y waters of the Japanese cur- 
rent, Lowell Jameson felt himself being hoisted 


at the end of a long line. Two others, the cap- 
tain of the fishing schooner, ‘‘Cap’n Man’el of 
the Victoria, and a sailor named Tuby, had just 
been rescued. The other members of the crew 
of the Victoria were safe in the little dory fol- 
lowing in the wake of the great steamer. 

Lowell’s hands were numb. He had been 
swimming for many minutes before the steamer 
Lambeth had stopped, and he was unable to 
help himself when the line parted and he fell 
again into the sea. Before another attempt to 
help him could be made on the deck of the 
steamer, the dory drew near. Lowell under- 
stood that the captain of the Lambeth judged 
that the dory would pick him up, for the 
steamer immediately drew off. 

The men in the dory did not see the boy strug- 
gling near-by until it was too late to come to 
his assistance. Lowell was a strong swimmer; 
and now his only hope seemed to be in his 
powers of endurance. He made up his mind to 
swim until he was tired, then to float on his 
back until rested. In this way, he felt sure 
that he could reach the shore; or perhaps he 
could signal to one of the other fishing boats 
which ought to be leaving harbor about this 
time. 

It is not the custom for tuna fishers to take 
boys with them on those exciting runs from 
harbor out to the deep-sea fishing grounds; but 
“Cap’n Man’el” liked Lowell Jameson and 
knew that Lowell wished to earn some money 
in order to replace the old bicycle which he had 
outgrown. Lowell had made himself useful to 
the ‘‘Cap’n” whenever the old fisherman was 
in port. He ran errands between the water- 
front and the uptown supply stores. He helped 
scour the boat. 

“You are one good sailor boy, 
captain. 

“T’vye never been sailing yet,” laughed Lowell. 

“Never been sailing!” The captain shouted 
his astonishment. ‘‘How is that—you never 
been sailing?” 

“Oh, I’d like to go, of course; but usually 
I am in school, or busy doing chores. I just 
haven’t had any good chance to sail.” 

“Well, I will make that chance for you, 
Lowell,’ promised the captain. ‘In three days 
the Victoria makes her first run out to the 
grounds. You ask your father if you can ship 
with ‘Cap’n Man’el’ for the season. I will give 
you wages, whatever you earn, and I will teach 
you to be a good sailor.” 

“Oh, thanks!” It was all that Lowell could 
say for the minute, because the captain’s prom- 
ise put the boy’s wishes into words before 
Lowell himself had dared to form them in his 
own mind. 

Going fishing with “Cap’n Man’el’’! 
to eat and sleep on board the Victoria! 
to earn wages! 

His thoughts were so busy that he could not 
sleep during the two nights that intervened. 
It was not yet three o’clock on the third morn- 
ing when he went down to the waterfront. The 
Victoria was dancing a little. Lowell imagined 
that she was impatient to get away; and within 
half an hour they were chugging down the chan- 
nel. Across the sea little veils of mist lifted 
under the first rays of the sun; and Lowell saw 
that though there seemed to be a calm on the 
great waters, long slow swells came rolling in 


” 


said the 


yoing 
Going 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


from the southwest. The schooner ran into 
them like an automobile taking a short, steep 
hill; and she scudded down them like a good 
coaster on a frozen hill such as there are back 
Hast, where Lowell had once lived. 

“You like this trip, Lowell?” asked the cap- 
tain. “You like being a fisher boy?” 

Lowell laughed. “I think so. When I’ve 
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begun to do some work, I'll like it.’ I’m just 
having a good time, so far.” ee ; 

“Plenty work, by and by.” 

Plenty of work came almost immediately. 
No sooner were they out of sight of land than 
the Victoria’s old engine began to splutter; and 
this was followed by a small explosion. A leak 
developed. Lowell and a young man called 
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A Pilgrimage to Palestine 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Author of ‘‘The Modern Use of the Bible’’ 
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good in ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Palestine.’’ 
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The Plastic Age of the Gospel 
By Andrew C. Zenos 

Keeps the growth of the collection of 
writings contained in the New ‘Testament 
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another avenue of approach to the Master’s 
own secret life. Probable price $2.50 


The Paradox of Religion 
By Willard L. Sperry 
Author of ‘‘Reality in Worship’’ 

A protest against the tendency prevalent 
today to over-simplify facts, especially the 
basie fact of the complexity of religious ex- 
perience. Thoughtful ministers will find it a 
treasure. Price $1.00 


The Religious Attitude 
By Angus S. Woodburne 
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between the religious attitude and that of 
the (1) scientist, (2) the artist, and (3) 
the movalist. Probable price $2.25 
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Morals in Review 
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posals of Plato, Aristotle, the Epicureans 
and the Stoics, Thomas Aquinas, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, the English Rationalists, Kant, 


Hegel, Schopenhauer, the English Unitarians, 
Martineau, Huxley, Spencer and Guyau. Not 
the work of a second-hand reporter, but that 
of a competent scholar based on thorough 
study of the original sources. 

Probable price $3.50 
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to that of Anatole France, ‘they make breath- 
less reading. Octavo over 400:-pages. 

Price $3.00 


Understanding the Apostles’ 
Creed 
By Donald McFayden 

After putting the creed of the primitive 
church into a particularly well-designed bis- 
torical frame, Dr. Mclayden seeks to extract 
its elements of permanent value. Price $2.60 


The Church and the Russian 


Revolution 
By Matthew Spinka 
A thorough and well documented history of 
the effects of the Russian Revolution on the 
Russian Church based on intimate acquaint- 
ance with Russia and the Russian language. 
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Probable price $2.50 
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Hoppy tried to pour the water back into the 
ocean as fast as it leaked into the schooner. 

The captain ordered the small sail hoisted 
and turned about, heading for harbor again. 
The wind was blowing briskly and they were 
making very good time. Although everyone 
was anxious, no one seemed to have any fear 
of not getting home safely. ‘Cap’n Man’el”’ 
issued orders in quick, loud tones; and the men 
jumped briskly to obey. 

Then, without warning, the schooner began 
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to sink, her nose lowering and her stern stand- 
ing up out of the water. Someone cut the little 
dory adrift, just as ‘‘Cap’n Man’el” realized 
that the Victoria was doomed and gave his last 
command. The captain, Toby, and Lowell were 
unable to reach the dory, which in their excite- 
ment the other men had headed far off from the 
point of the shipwreck. 

Lowell was very tired after what seemed like 
many hours in the water, when he heard the 
faint chug of a motor boat. He began again to 
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By William Adams Brown, D.D. 
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. A tonic for the inner life of man. . . . One 
of the most suggestive and helpful books on prayer 
written in recent years.’”’—Boston Transcript. $2.25 
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By Prof. Herbert R. Purinton 
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Christ, omitting long descriptions of war and the 
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ment. $1.25 
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swim; and after faintly hailing many times, he 
at last made himself heard. It was the tuna 
fisher, Betsy Bone, Captain Jack Ross, that 
picked up the half-drowned boy. 

“No room aboard here for an extra hand,” 
complained the young captain. “I'll have to 
put you ashore at the first chance. I’m going 
for tuna, and I’ll not turn about until I’ve 
found what I’m looking for.” 

“T’ll work,’’ said Lowell, not liking the idea 
of being put ashore in Mexico. ‘“I’d like to 
work my way on your boat. I won’t take up 
much room.” 

“Ever sailed before?’ 

“Just today, yesterday, I was on, the Victoria.” 

“You'll probably make yourself a nuisance— 
but, all right. Il see what you can do.” 

The captain was taking his turn at the wheel. 
Above him hung a hatchet, whose keen blade 
Lowell had noticed while he was talking with 
his new master. The young man stood up sud- 
denly, and struck his head against the handle 
of the hatchet, which dislodged it. A gash on 
his forearm resulted from the sudden™ lurching 
of the boat as the hatchet fell. 

“All right,” said the young captain, 
“Here’s your job. What’s your name?” 

“Lowell Jameson.” 

“Lowell, you'll have to take the place of my 
right arm and hand for the rest of this trip. 
See? You'll do exactly what I say?” 

“Yes, captain,’ said Lowell, not knowing 
what he was promising. 

The following morning everyone was whisper- 
ing excitedly, “Tuna!” 

Lowell, at the captain’s side, learned to man- 
age a line, to stow fish in the hold, to keep a 
steering-wheel steady. Within a few hours the 
Betsy Bone was filled with a great catch of 
“chicken of the sea,” as the tunny, or tuna, is 
sometimes called. She rode close to the water’s 
edge on the run homeward. 

“Cap’n Man’el” and Toby were on the pier 
when Lowell sprang ashore. They heard the 
young captain calling: 

“Lowell, you report for duty day after to- 
morrow. You’ve got a steady job, you know.” 

“Lowell—he’s a good tuna fisher?” asked 
“Cap’n Man’el.”” “I knew he was a good sailor 
boy.” 

“Well, I’ve learned a few things about tuna 
fishing, and steering, and hoisting and lowering 
sails—” 

“And long swims in the open sea and hard 
work,’ added the young captain. ‘Oh, yes, 
Lowell will be owning a tuna fisher himself one 
of these days.” 

(All ‘rights reserved) 


Did You Know P 


By L. R. Hosford 
A cloud swept lazily high in the sky, 
And nobody saw it but you and I, 
As it lingered lovingly close to the top 
Of a white-capped mountain, which made it stop 
And turn itself into twisted shapes, 
Into castles and monsters and bright blue lakes. 
Nobody saw it but you and J— 
Did you know, little girl—shall I tell you why? 


grimly. 


Only children can see a cloud; 

Grown-ups are filled with notions that crowd 
All the wonder and maryel out of the world. 
The birds that sing, and the dew that’s pearled 
On the grass in the morning are only known 
By those whom God tenderly calls his own. 
But that night I was one of his children, too, 
So I saw both the cloud and God with you. 


Do nothing that you would not like to be 
doing when Jesus comes. Go to no place 
where you would not like to be found when 
Jesus comes. Say nothing you would not like 
to be saying.when Jesus comes.—Presbyterian 
of the South. 
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How About Stoning for Blasphemy ? 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

Hxecution or killing? How much of the legal 
code of Moses applies to us, and how much to 
the ancient Jews only? Are the Ten Com- 
mandments still in force? ‘Thou shalt not 
kill!” This is one of the few where the pen- 
alty for violation is decreed. On the next 
page we read: “He that smiteth a man, so 
that he dieth, shall surely be put to death.” 
Is the commandment in force, but the penalty 
abrogated? If so, how and why? Have both 
been abrogated? . 

Fall River, Mass. ALANSON J. ABBE. 

Prohibition and Fundamentalism 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The editorial in The Congregationalist of Oct. 
13 on “Prohibition and Fundamentalism” is a 
good example of a much-needed apologetic deserv- 
ing a wide circulation among our English breth- 
ren. I have recently returned from Oxford, 
- where, for a year and a half, I have had a 
good opportunity to observe what is going on 
among the members of the many smaller 
churches in the country villages in and about 
Oxfordshire. Without exception the congrega- 
tions are divided over the question of Funda- 
mentalism. The fact is that a great majority 
- of the chapels are dependent upon “local preach- 
ers’ for their religious leadership, and these are 
apparently devoid of any knowledge of modern 


theology. Consequently, the majority of the so- 
called free church congregations are out-and- 
out Fundamentalists, and this under the 
shadow of Hngland’s chief center of religious 
culture. It is my impression that among the 
rank and file of the rural churches at least 
the question of Fundamentalism remains to be 
dealt with. 

I take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation of the present greatness of The 
Congregationalist. 

Summit, N. J. 


Beautiful Isle: Memory 


and Experience 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The surprising fact in the discussion re- 
opened by William Cardinal O’Connell of Bos- 
ton, concerning Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, is 
that no one seems to remember that the criti- 
cism is not new. Sixteen years ago the senior 
Rockefeller declared, according to a published 
interview, that this song was a favorite. The 
press of that day at once raised a similar ques- 
tion with the near and ne’er great. Reactions 
were quite as pronounced as now. Another sig- 
nificant thought is that while poetic license 
has succeeded in omitting much of real value 
from these verses, the idea central to its ““Some- 
where,” found a parallel in World War days in 
many a despairing American family. ‘Some- 
where in France,’ became a household phrase 


H. Lincotn MacKenzie. 


of certitude, giving anchorage to the storm- 
tossed and forlorn. Further, the writer, while 
acknowledging the weakness of the song as a 
whole and finding little sense in the chorus in 
particular, has personal testimony to offer for 
the opening words. At a funeral, on a dreary, 
rainy day, when the drab pall of nature en- 
veloped the entire assembly, he opened the sery- 
ice with the words: 


Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the songbirds dwell. 


The effect was immediate in lifting the 
shadow and giving a garment of light for the 
spirit of heaviness. He has cherished these 
words through the result of a compelling 
experience. Ww. P. Ly 


Another Thunderbolt 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist : 

Another “anathema,” directed, this time, upon 
“a flagrant outrage to faith,” that sweet song, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. Which is to 
say, sad souls shall no more be solaced by that 
stilling funereal hymn. It is decreed! 

Just where the “outrage” comes in, or the 
“twaddle,” should be explained, for the ordi- 
nary apprehension fails to appreciate the points 
of finer criticism. 

Is it in the ‘somewhere’? If so, let the 
divining men of religion explain. If they know 
‘where the sun is shining,’ “where the day is 
longer,” or “the load is lifted,’ or “we live 
anew,.’ let them tell, and a correction be made. 


A Church Fair Opportunity 


5 eas WOMEN in many of our churches will soon be in the midst of preparations for Church 
Fairs, if they are not already so engaged. ‘They probably have two chief objectives in mind. 
One of them is Service and the other is Raising Money for some church or missionary purposes. 


The Congregationalist is ready to co-operate with our good women in these Church Fairs. We 
can help you to earn some money and to render an important service to your church and all our 
Congregational interests. By putting on a quick and vigorous drive for subscriptions to The Con- 
gregationalist in connection with the Church Fair you should be able to get good results, with 
pleasing cash returns from our liberal commissions. 


Write to us about your Church Fair plans, and tell us what, if anything, is being done to 
extend the circulation of The Congregationalist in your church. We will consider your case, and 
suggest just what seems to be best under the circumstances, with a definite and attractive offer. 


If you have a plan to suggest to us, let us have it. 


Address: Circulation Department 
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But, if these objecting divines do not know, 
then why not let it go as ‘“‘somewhere’’? 

It is possible that some of these priests are 
too somber, too prosy, and that they need to 
lighten their overburdened minds with a cheer 
of poetic vision and prophetic dream. 

I think that it must be this “somewhere” 
which has caused the condemnatory criticism, 
for, surely, “God lives, and all is well’? cannot 
be termed “maudlin sentiment.” 

The Good Book tells of “tithing mint and 
cummin and anise and neglecting weightier 
matters of law and judgment, mercy and faith,” 
and this looks like a ease in hand. 

If sad souls can derive comfort and peace 
from Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, why rob 
them of it? Why penalize an organist or a 
choir for rendering this hymn of consolation ? 


Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the songbirds dwell, 

‘Hush, then, thy sad repining, 
God lives, and all is well. 


I would say, Save the Church’s thunderbolts 
for some cause, or object, more deserving of the 
shafts! Apadiy abe 


Calling a Spade a Spade 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

If an “execution” is a “killing,” then doubt- 
less a “spade” is a ‘‘spade”’ after all, and oc- 
casionally should be called by its terse, rugged, 
unvarnished Anglo-Saxon name. 
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Your editorial was timely, courageous, and 
as keen as a two-edged sword that cuts off a 
veneer of respectability from an ugly reality. 
You or anyone surely are rendering a needed 
service when a word or custom or belief is 
recoined or reincarnated or restated so as to 
restore or reveal its reality, whether that real- 
ity is pleasing or horrible. 

Likewise your clear, strong plea for a single 
standard of morality for the State and the 
individual is equally timely and valuable. To 
scorn the outgrown dictum, ‘“‘the king can do 
no wrong” and set in its place that other lie, 
“the State can do no wrong,” is an all-too- 
common peryersion of patriotism. ‘Thank you! 

CLAUDE ALLEN McKay. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Wayne B. Wheeler 


An Appreciation 
By M.S. Poulson 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of New Jersey 
The death of Wayne B. Wheeler, though an- 
ticipated, came as a fearful shock to those of 
us who have so long enjoyed his friendship 
and depended upon his judgment. 
His was an amazing service! To few men 
is ever given the opportunity to loom so large 
in a brief life-span. His place was undisputed 
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at all times, and his devotion will remain un- 
surpassed for all time. 

To see him in proper perspective, one must 
shut his eyes to the nearer reaches of his actiy- 
ities and visualize the larger dimensions of his 
cause. Not today, nor in the nearer tomorrows, 
ean his work be adequately catalogued—for 
time only fully reveals, as time only fully heals. 

As our poignant grief gives way to inspiring 
pride, we shall the better sense his devotion, 
the more distinctly hear his clarion call, the 
more confidently march where his clear vision 
pointed the way. 

As a lawyer, he pleaded’ his cause from con- 
viction untempted by fee or undaunted by fear. 

As a publicist, he wrote his arguments with 
a confidence born of faith in the inherent fair- 
ness of the “common people,’ and belief in 
the fundamental soundness of his objective. 

But it was as an outstanding Christian gen- 
tleman that he shone with a brilliancy seen in 
but few militant souls. 

A deep-seated faith sent him to his knees in 
unhesitating devotion and with unwavering con- 
fidence in Divine help and guidance. 

His belief in the ultimate triumph of the finer 
things of life was the inevitable outcome of 
early training, and later mature thinking, that 
made him, to the very last hour of his useful 
life, far more eager to wear himself out in 
service for his fellow men than to consider his 
own health, or to indulge his wearied body. 

Out of the mist of manly tears and in spite 
of the temporary confusion caused by devastat- 
ing death, we stand for a moment only, as he 
would have us, in silence and faith. It is our 
purpose never to lose sight of his motto and 
never to forget, or allow to go unheeded, his 
ringing call to action—Morward! 


The Supreme Task of the 
Church Today 


(Continued from page 491) 

provide for the upkeep of the plant. The 
partial success of this plan has inspired other 
denominations to begin similar endeavors, 
and the “foundation” idea is steadily growing 
in favor. The Congregational body has en- 
dorsed the project in thirty states, and the 
appeal is before the people. 

The need is peremptory, for the oppor- 
tunity was never before quite so great, nor 
the obligation quite so heavy. <A generation 
of the choicest youth that America has pro- 
duced is passing through our institutions of 
higher learning, and for their religious guid- 
ance they are looking to the college church. 
Whether they are to go out into mature life 
hopeful, altruistic, courageous and Christian, 
or mercenary, cynical, selfish, and material- 
istic, will depend largely upon how the 
Church responds to their need. But whether 
they go out to build up or to break down, 
they are going out to be leaders, none the 
less, 

Today, young David watches his father’s 
flocks in the quiet fields of Bethlehem. To- 
morrow, he steps forth to battle with the 
giant enemies of his people. The third day, 
he is called to be a king in Israel. His time 
of training is our day of duty. 


October 


By Jane C. Crowell 

Last night the trees took off their green 

And donned rich robes with color flowing— 
The oak is clad in old-rose sheen. 
Last night the trees took off their green— 
The maple is a scarlet queen; 

The chestnut is a sun-god glowing. 
Last night the trees took off their green, 

And donned rich robes with color flowing. 
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News of the Churches 


A Winter’s Cruise in 


Strange Lands 

First Church, Sherburne, N. Y., Rev. Herbert 
H. Deck, pastor, has started, this fall, a ‘““Win- 
ter’s Cruise in Strange Lands,” patterned in 
many respects after the suggestions in Rev. C. 
N. Thorp’s article, ‘Sailing on the Good Ship 
Firstcongo,” published in The Oongregationalist 
of September 1. 

This plan has proved an unusual success in 
the Sherburne church, and is a leading part of 
its varied program. 

The cruise offers four possible tours or itiner- 
aries, as follows: 

Tour One: Ten weeks in the newly discovered 
countries of boyland and girlland. A discussion 


SOU 


Your Plans 


Can you equal the effectiveness of 
this ““Winter’s Cruise’? What are your 
methods? Share your plans with 
others by using this page. 

Read in this department, this week, 
about the midweek programs in Toledo, 
Ohio; the Thursday meetings in Brook- 
lyn; and of the rural work near Gran- 
din, Mo. 

How are you meeting the Fall prob- 
lems? Have you something original or 
unusual? Have you planned in any 
way, for example, to call attention to 
the problems of world peace and inter- 
national good will on, or near, Armis- 
tice Day? 

Our International Good Will Num- 
ber of November 8 will tell, in these 
news columns, how many churches are 
meeting these problems. Contribute 
your share to that issue and subse- 
quent issues! 
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of instincts, habits, memory, and the will. Hs- 
pecially for teachers and parents. Guidebook: 
The Pupil, by Prof. L. A. Weigle. 

Tour Two: Ten weeks of flying over wonder- 
land. A thrilling and invigorating excursion 
with an experienced educational air pilot who 
knows how to handle the controls of personality, 
who can avoid intellectual air pockets, and who 
is skilled in making good take-offs and landings. 
Guidebook: The Teacher, by Prof. L. A. Weigle. 

Tour Three: Ten weeks with the Great 
Teacher in the land of the Book. Extensive 
study of the land Jesus lived in—its people, 
customs, and habits. Guidebook: The Mes- 
sage of the Master Teacher, by B. S. Win- 
chester. 

Tour Four: Ten weeks in the No Man’s 
Land of the Church. Viewing the battlefields 
of religious education, the front-line trenches 
of church school work, and the wavering lines 
of the Sunday school. Guidebook: Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the Church School, 
by Dean Walter S. Athearn. 

The church offers, also, different classes of 
tourist accommodations. First-class passengers 
ure those who take these trips for study and 
who maintain a steady and intensive program. 
Second-class passengers are those who take the 
trips largely for sight-seeing and the diversion 
they offer. The cooks will always be on hand 
during the tours to provide an appropriately 
elaborate cuisine to suit any traveler. 

The first sections of these trips sailed on Octo- 
ber 6 from Sherburne church, and at the latest 
reports they were far out and going well. The 
passengers are reporting a pleasant and profit- 
able trip, and already more prospective pas- 
sengers are clamoring for reservations on fu- 


ture trips. 


Mr. Deck hopes to meet the returning travel- 
ers and to talk over with them the results of 
the trip. There are many opportunities in the 
Sherburne church for those who, after enjoying 
the inspiring and challenging adventures of the 
winter’s cruise, will want to make these experi- 
ences count in the church work to which they 
will turn. 


Leaders of Women’s Work at 
Old South Church 


The sixth annual presidents’ conference of 
Congregational Women’s Associations of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the Old South Church, 
Boston, on October 31. The morning session 
will be at 10.80, and the afternoon session at 
2.30. The program is of interest to leaders in 
church work, and the well-informed speakers 
will discuss many of the problems confronting 
the women’s work of today. Dean Lucy Frank- 
lin of Boston University will deliver the main 
address. All Congregational women are cor- 
dially invited to attend. Each Association, 
Guild, or Union is asked to send its president 
and two delegates. 


A Class in Church Pageantry 

A practical course in church pageantry is 
offered by the Religious Arts Guild, under the 
direction of Mrs. Hlizabeth B. Shippen, on seven 
successive Tuesdays, at 3 P.M., beginning Octo- 
ber 18, at Room 505, 25 Beacon Street. The 
making of costumes, as well as wings and 
halos, will be part of. the course. The direction 
and lighting of pageants will have competent 
leaders. 


What the Central South Is Doing 


The new pastorate of Central Church, Dal- 
las, under the leadership of Rev. Max Strang, 
is assuming fine promise. Both interest and 
attendance at all church functions are in- 
creasing. The parsonage has been thoroughly 
overhauled, including new paint and roof, and 
the grounds improved. A reception was _ re- 
cently given to Mr. and Mrs. Strang on the 
church lawn. Prof. EH. B. Comstock presided 
and gave the address of welcome, introducing 
Pastor Strang, who with deep feeling expressed 
appreciation of the cordial and gracious recep- 
tion accorded them, and, hinting the service 
program to be set in action in the church, 
appealed earnestly for harmonious and hearty 
co-operation. The chureh committee plans to 
purchase more ground and make extensive ad- 
ditions to the educational and social end of 
the church plant. It is safe to predict that this 
improved equipment will come. 


Other new pastorates deserve mention. The 
work of Rey. Robert T. Bridge, since July, 
has enjoyed wide approval at Carrier, Okla. 
Rey. Fletcher W. Harvey came from Muskogee, 
on September 1, to assume the work on the 


Okarche Larger Parish. Congregations have 
increased until they have filled the village 
church. One new feature has been Wednesday- 


night lectures on practical life problems. Mr. 
Harvey has been able to bring such fruits of 
experience and careful preparation to these sub- 
jects that wide attention has been given the dis- 
cussions, and attendance to an extent quite 
unusual for a week-night church meeting has 
been won. Following excellent summer student 
work by Rev. John R. Barton at Waldron- 
Manchester, on the north Oklahoma line, Rev. 
Oliver L. Corbin supplied for two Sundays, 
and now from Hampshire, IJl., comes Rey. W. 
H. Barton and his wife to take the leadership 
of this reawakened community and to build up 
a real larger parish. 


Under the wise and aggressive leadership of 
Dr. Frank Gunn Brainerd, at Tulsa, Okla,, 
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the activities of the church group are opening 
promptly with the fall months. A significant 
forward step is a change in the place of meet- 
ing. The Tulsa church now uses the beautiful 
new American Legion Hut, built for the Legion 
by Mr. Phillips, the prominent oil man. The 
hut is well located toward the great residence 
section to the southeast. This building will 
afford excellent facilities for church and educa- 
tional work and also enable the workers to de- 
velop the constituency of a wide neighborhood. 
Pastor Brainerd and his people are greatly en- 
couraged by this new opportunity. 


The faithful devotion of Rev. Fred G. Wange- 
lin to general community welfare interests, 
as well as to the usual religious ministries of 
a pastor in his great parish centering at Gran- 
din, Mo., seems, this fall, to be coming to gra- 
cious fruition. With the help of Evangelist 
Scoville of the Congregational-Methodist fel- 
lowship, meetings have been held at Rubottom, 
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some 30 miles east of Grandin, which have re- 
sulted in a neighborhood transformation. A 
church of 63 members and a Sunday school 
of 54 members have been organized. A similar 
effort was made at Cross Roads, some three 
miles south of Grandin, with over 50 conver- 
sions. More than 40 members from this neigh- 
borhood have united with the Grandin church. 
With the assistance of Rey. W. H. Thomlinson 
of Broseley, in Butler County, Mo., the move- 
ment has been taken into Grandin itself, a 
goodly number of confessions of Christ have 
already been won and the meeting seems to be 
increasing in power. Under the leadership of 
these two pastors—Wangelin and Thomlinson 
—mostly within the last year, three new Con- 
gregational churches have been organized, 168 
accessions to membership gained, almost wholly 
on confession of faith, the Sunday school cause 
has been similarly revived and organized, and 
the Gospel is being statedly proclaimed in from 
six to eight distinct communities. In one of 
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FOR RENT 


Enjey Florida winter sunshine. 
small town. Beautiful Bay. 
ments and cottages $15 month 
penses low. 


Quiet, restful, 
Furnished apart- 
up. Living ex- 
Chas. Boostrom, Lynn Haven, Fla. 


Former teacher, alone in apartment, will rent 
large, comfortable room and grant kitchen privi- 
leges to congenial lady. Modern conveniences. 
Beautiful location. Country village eighteen miles 
from Boston. References exchanged. “M,. L.,” 
The Congregationalist. 

Plymouth, Florida. For Rent, two furnished 
apartments in bungalow ; three rooms, sleeping 
porch, bath. High pine land near Orlando on 
pes Highway. Burr, Country Club, Concord, 
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ROOMS 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s delightful per- 
manent home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’ St. 
Northwest. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ eens Albany, N. Y. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Wanted: A young man of experience to serve 
as stated supply for six months in a city of more 
than 10,000 population. Salary about $175 per 
month. Reference from State Superintendent re- 
quested. J. W. Sutherland, 505 American State 
Savings Bank Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


NOTE Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 
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Pastorless Churches, Attention! To any weak, 
pastorless church in the Middle West I will give 
from 30 to 90 days’ Free Service. Railroad fare 
and agreeable entertainment expected. Rey. John 
Dale Kempster, 1034 East 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Elizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold. 


Popular Lectures (non-sectarian) in Bible His- 
tory, from modern viewpoint; illustrated with 
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courses or for single lectures. Address for infor- 
mation and references: Edward M. Duff, M.A., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


3eautiful Christmas cards, 21, all different with 
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Donald W. MacLean, 22 Farrington, St., Arling- 
ton, Mass. 
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Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 
Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 
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these preaching points Mr. Thomlinson reports 
that 100 young people are coming more and 
more under Sunday school and church influ- 
ence as he works among them. Present indica- 
tions point to still more striking gains at the 
Grandin center of the wide and challenging 
parish, 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Midweek Programs for Boys and Girls 

Park Church, Toledo, Ohio, Rey. Orville C. 
Jones, pastor, has arranged a full midweek pro- 
gram for boys and girls. There are five clubs, 
each one providing activities for young people 
of a certain age, ranging from the fourth grade 
through the high school. Wach club has a 
different hour of meeting—arranged so as to 
accommodate the greatest number of boys and 
girls. The high school club will give, “mission- 
ary plays and other dramatic presentations. 
It will be represented in basketball by two 
teams of boys and one of girls. Wach club will 
have gymnasium periods allotted to it. Park 
Church is endeavoring in every way to meet all 
the needs of the boys and girls of Toledo, and 
is furnishing competent leaders for this work 
which should prove very worth while. 


Baptismal Font Given as Memorial 

Through the Woman’s Missionary Union of 
First Church, Wakefield, Mass., a baptisma! 
font was recently presented to the church, ir 
memory of Mrs. Laura Lyman Rice. Her many 
friends took this beautiful way of showins 
their appreciation of the high ideals whicl 
guided her life in the church and the com 
munity. It is wrought in oak, and is in har 
mony with the interior finish of the church 
It was specially designed by a member of the 
chureh. Its hand-carved design repeats thi 
dominant motif of the other church fixtures 
It bears the inscription, “One Lord, one faith 
one baptism.” 


New Field Worker for Washington 

Miss Helen Hawke, who has entered upo1 
her work as women’s field secretary for Wash 
ington, is a graduate of Pacific University a 
Forest Grove, Ore. She takes the place for 
merly filled by Mrs. Kennedy, and will visit th 
churches in the interests especially of women’ 
work, helping to plan programs, organizin 
groups among high-school and business girl 
and young married women, and aiding in th 
activities of the churches as there may b 
need and opportunity. 


Rey. and Mrs. W. C. Watson Honored 
Rey. and Mrs. W. ©. Watson were given 


reception by First Church, Antwerp, N. Y 
September 27. Two hundred people were pres 
ent. The ministers of the other churches of th 


town, together with a number of members fror 
their churches, were present. His predecessc 
as pastor of this strong village church was Re’ 
I’, A. Kimberly, who is now pastor of ov 
church at North Collins, N. Y. In the 1 
years that he was with them he endeared hin 
self, as did Mrs. Kimberly, to all the membe 
of the church and to the people of the village. 

Mr. Watson has been with the church sin 
the first of July and has already proved hin 
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self to be a successful leader of the church. 
The reception that was given them was proof 
that Mr. and Mrs. Watson have already access 
to the keys of their hearts. 

The Antwerp church believes in long pas- 
torates, and also believes in taking good care of 
its ministers. It subscribes fully to its mis- 
sionary budget. 

Mr. W. S. Augusbury, one of its leading 
members, recently deeded two parcels of ground 
adjoining the church, with the understanding 
that one of them would be used as a flower 
garden and the other as the site for a much- 
needed parish house. 


Progress at Oneonta, California 

The church at Oneonta, Cal., has added to 
its staff a director of religious education, Miss 
Helen M. Phelps, who is thoroughly equipped 
to lead in the educational activities of the 
church. Miss Phelps is a graduate of the Con- 
gregational Training School for Women, in 
Chicago, where she received her degree of Bach- 
elor of Religious Education, last June. On 
Rally Day, in addition to welcoming Miss 
Phelps, the church school presented graduation 
certificates to 107 children who were being pro- 
moted from the various departments. 


Leaves Bequests to 
Congregational Societies 

The recently probated joint will of Rev. and 
Mrs. Israel Ainsworth, late of the Beachmont 
church, Revere, Mass., gives generous bequests 
to several Congregational societies and social 
agencies. The Beachmont home which they 
occupied, valued a $8,000, is given to the Con- 
-gregational Church Union of Boston. The Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society receives $1,000, 
and both the American Missionary Association 
and the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
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ciety receive $2,000. The American Board, the 
A. M. A., and the C. H. M. S. are residuary 
legatees of $18,000. Two years ago, Mr. Ains- 
worth, under the annuity plan, gave the Amer- 
ican Board $10,000, which now is available. 
Mr. Ainsworth was pastor at Rockport for 16 
years, and at Revere for nearly 20. He died on 
January 24 of this year. 


Ocean Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Holds Thursday Meetings 

Ocean Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. 
G. M. Miller, pastor, has begun a series of 
Thursday evening meetings. The plan calls for 
Bible class discussions, led by the pastor, with 
opportunity for questions and answers. A 
praise and prayer service is also a part of the 
program. Following this service, some particu- 
lar organization or part of the church work 
receives attention—the church committee, the 
church school cabinet, ete. This program offers 
a course in Bible study and then an opportunity 
for the different committees to meet and discuss 
definite problems. On Sunday, October 2, the 
unveiling of the Berton Lewis Maxfield, Jr., 
memorial window took place. 


Recognition Service at Norfolk 

First Church, Norfolk, Neb., sponsored, on 
September 21, a beautiful service of recog- 
nition for their pastor, Rev. H. Merle Adams. 
Rev. J. J. Klopp, the veteran pastor at Stan- 
ton, presided. Dr. W. A. Tyler, State Super- 
intendent, gave an address on “The Church of 
Today.” J. H. Welsh, a layman-banker at 
Stanton, gave the charge to the pastor. Rey. 
J. B. Burkhardt of Neligh gave the charge to 
the people and led in the prayer of recognition. 
Rey. W. S. Rowden of Coleridge, moderator of 
the Elkhorn Valley Association, extended the 
right hand of fellowship. 
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Others who had part in the general service 
were Rey. Morris G. Jones, pastor at Carroll; 
Rev. W. P. Napier, pastor at Plainview; and 
O. A. Williams, a layman at Neligh. Appro- 
priate music was furnished by the choir. 

This service is but one in a series of events 
which have shown the appreciation of the 
church for their pastor. In anticipation of his 
coming they remodeled the parsonage at an 
expense of about $2,000, giving them one of 
the most beautiful and commodious parsonages 
in the state. During the vacation period they 
repainted and redecorated their brick church. 
This was initiated by the young people, who are 
finding in Mr. Adams an able and inspiring 
leader. The launching of a young people’s or- 
ganization under the name of the Scrooby Club 
was one of their latest adventures. The entire 
church is united and very happy under the 
competent and cheery leadership of their new 
pastor. 


Dr. Monroe Markley Honored 

One of the most notable pastorates in Col- 
orado Congregationalism ends through the res- 
ignation of Rev. Monroe Markley at Longmont. 
After a year’s leave of absence on account 
of ill health, Dr. Markley feels that he has not 
made the hoped-for improvement and that he 
must lay down the work of the pastorate. 
With deepest regret the church has accepted his 
resignation and has honored itself as well as 
their retiring minister by making him pastor 
emeritus. 

Mr. Markley came to Colorado from Illinois 
in 1902. For six years he was pastor of the 
First Church, Denver, and led in constructing 
the present beautiful building. The next five 
years were spent as a lecturer on the Redpath 
Lyceum and Chautauqua platform. 

At the close of this engagement he accepted 
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a call toithe pulpit of First Church of Long- 
mont. For: 14 years Dr. Markley has been a 
powerful influence im that community and 
throughout. the state. By his thrilling pulpit 
eloquence,, his forward-looking viewpoint and 
his broad sympathies the church has been built 
up into a strong, active organization, and thou- 
sands of lives have been touched for good, both 
among his own. people and outside his parish. 
He has been the pastor of the unchurched. 
Through lectures and addresses a large part of 
the state has been his field. 

Dr, J. W. Fonda, who has been acting pas- 
tor during: Dr. Markley’s year of rest, has car- 
ried on the work with ability and success, but 
has now resigned to give all his time to his 
medical -practice. 

Dr. Markley will continue to make his home 
in Longmont, and his hosts of friends hope and 
pray that he may long be spared to bless them 
with his influence. 


Thirteen Nationalities in California 
Vacation School 

Neighborhood Church (Union Liberal Church), 
Pasadena, Cal., held a vacation church school 
during the summer months, as has been its 
custom during the past three years. This 
school has no direct connection with the Sun- 
day school but is under the direction of the 
Pasadena Board of Religious Hducation. The 
teachers are chosen not from the church school 
teachers, but are specially trained teachers in 
this line of vacation school work. Last sum- 
mer there were six teachers paid by the church. 

The report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education of the city states: “Perhaps noth- 
ing that the Church is doing will contribute 
more to the prevention of war in the future 
than this opportunity for teaching children of 
different races to work and play together in a 
friendly, happy Christian spirit. With a total 
of thirteen nationalities out of a membership 
of sixty-eight in regular attendance, your 
church has a greater per cent of nationalities 
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represented than any other in the city. May 
I congratulate you and your church on the 
splendid way in which you have made possible 
this constructive training for peace through the 
vacation church school?’ Of the total enroll- 
ment of eighty-seven students twenty-one were 
Americans, nineteen Japanese, nine Negroes, 
five Germans, three Dutch, three Mexicans, two 
Swedish, one Norwegian, one Danish, one 
Chinese, one Scotch, one Greek and one Irish. 


Rey. and Mrs. E. S. Lyon Given 
Farewell Reception 

Rev. and Mrs. BE. 8. Lyon were tendered a 
farewell reception in Hadwen Park Church, 
Worcester, Mass., the pastorate of which Mr. 
Lyon is relinquishing. Rev. HB. W. Phillips, 
a former pastor of the church, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. An attractive program was ar- 
ranged, after which the retiring pastor and his 
wife were presented with gifts by the various 
organizations. A mahogany table and framed 
mottoes were also presented by the church and 
community. 

Mr. Lyon has nearly doubled the membership 
of the church and has introduced many inno- 
vations in several of the departments of the 
ehurch. 


Departing Missionary Entertained 

Miss Frances D. Emerick of the Marathi 
Mission spent her last day before sailing for 
India, on October 9, with friends at Leyden 
Church, Brookline, Mass. She was commis- 
sioned in this church, last June, so it was 
a second visit and gave opportunity for further 
acquaintance on both sides. A ‘farewell tea” 
was given for her on the previous day, at the 
home of Mrs. W. K. Crosby. She spent the 
night at the parsonage, and at the Sunday 
morning service, when Dr. James L. Barton 
was the preacher, she gave the children’s ser- 
mon. A group of the young people went to see 
her off when her boat sailed. This church 
hopes to take a part in the support of Miss 
Emerick. 


Missionary Nurse Visits Church } 

Center Church, Hartford, Ct., welcomed for 
a three-day visit the missionary nurse, Miss 
Gladys Clarke, whom it expects to support dur- 
ing her service in Wai, India. She was made 
a member of this church on September 18, Dr. 
Potter having arranged a special service for 
her reception. During the time spent with the 
church she spoke five times and met a number 
of different groups. On one afternoon the Cen- 
ter Church women had a reception for her; 
the Guild, a business group, had a supper with 
60 members present; and on another evening 
the church young people entertained her at 
supper. She also met a group of Aloha Camp 
girls living in Hartford. 


Corner Stone Laid at Pasadena 

The corner stone of First Church of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., was laid on September 25, by the 
pastor, Dr. Daniel F. Fox, before an audience 
of over 700 people. Prominent educators and 
leaders in church, judicial, and municipal 
circles took part in the impressive service. 

Clayton R. Taylor, chairman of the Pasadena 
Board of City Directors, spoke on “The Church 
and the Municipality.’ Then Judge Edwin F. 
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Hahn of the Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County, after being introduced by Lon F. 
Chapin, editor of the Pasadena Star-News, 
spoke on “The Church and Law Observance.” 
John W. Harbeson, principal of the. Pasadena 
High School and Junior College, spoke on “The 
Church and Education.” The final address on 
“The Church and Religion” was given by Dr. 
Fox. 

One of the special features of the service was 
the presentation to Dr. Fox of a leather port- 
folio, containing hand-lettered parchment, by 
Supt. Wallace A. Newlin, on behalf of the 
church school. It is expected that the new 
building will be ready for use by Waster of 
next year. ; 


New Auditorium Dedicated in San Diego 
The welcome to Dr. Roy Campbell, pastor of 
First Church, San Diego, Cal., on his return 
from hig trip to Europe, took the form of a 
dedication of the new auditorium. During the 
summer.the building has been in the *hands of 
a contractor and workmen. The south wall 
was extended to the street, which not only en- 
larged the seating capacity by about 200, but 


also added greatly to the architectural dignity 


of the structure. Dr. Campbell has begun a 
series of 14 addresses on “Aids to the Art of 
Living.” He-will survey and interpret the ex- 
periences of his pilgrimage to the Old World. 


Spanish-Speaking Church Organized 

On September 11, a new Spanish-speaking 
church on South Broadway, Albuquerque, N. M., 
was organized with 35 charter members, to be 
known as the Spanish Congregational Church 
of Albuquerque. Supts. R. R. Shoemaker and 
J. H. Heald, Rev. Otto J. Scheibe, Rev. J. 
Postum of the Rio Grande Institute, and Rey. 
George Weber of First Church, were present. 
The church school has an enrollment of 56, with 
an average attendance of 75. The Christian 
HWndeavor Society has a membership of 24. Rey. 
Benedicto Sandoval is pastor. 


Unusual Vacation Bible Schools 

Rev. Paul Leeds of Kinder, La., who for 30 
years has ministered to a large rural parish in 
southern Louisiana, conducted during the sum- 
mer months yacation Bible schools among his 
churches. One of these schools was held in the 
Indian church on Bayou Blue, with a daily 
average attendance of 45, one of the special 
features of the school being training in choir 
work. <A novel method adopted by Mr. Leeds in 
Bible study was to lay off on the floor a plan 
of the Tabernacle, in rather large size, and 
then name each student for a tribe, with others 
for the Levites. The pupils pitched camp, each 
taking part in the service, relating the story 
of their wanderings, the carrying of their bur- 
dens, their blessings, and other details. Maps 
and charts were used in connection with the 
study. 


First, San Diego, Cal., Honors Memory 
of W. H. Porterfield 

On Sunday morning, September 18, the mem- 
bers of First Church, San Diego, received a 
folio, containing on one side a very lifelike 
photograph of Mr. W.H. Porterfield, and on the 
other side a reprint of the last article, “Life: 
An Unfinished Symphony,” which Mr. Porter- 
field wrote before undergoing an operation from 
which he never recovered. Dr. Roy Campbell 
spoke in a very beautiful way of the life and 
influence of Mr. Porterfield who had for years 
been identified, not only with First Chureh as 
one of its staunch members and supporters, but 
also with every other enterprise in San Diego 
which meant for the betterment of the com- 
munity. At the annual meeting of the South- 
ern California Congregational Conference, Mr. 
Porterfield had been elected chairman of the 
Committee of Seven to promote the spiritual 
welfare and development of the Congrega- 
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tional churches in Southern California. His 
loss will be very deeply felt throughout the 
whole of the southern part of the state as well 
as in his own church and city. 


Summer Student Workers in Washington 

The Washington Conference this year had 
the services of three student workers, supported 
in part by the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society. Miss Mary Blizabeth Ellis de- 
voted her time and services to Hillyard, Cu- 
sick, Ruby, Clayton and Myers Falls; Myra 
Weplinger served at White Salmon, Binger and 
Doty; Dorothy Dean at Maltby, Loon Lake 
and Bossburg. : 


Bellingham, Wash., Has New Pastor 

Dr. Dwight E. Smith, a recent graduate of 
Yale Divinity School, has entered upon his 
first pastorate with First Church, Bellingham, 
Wash. After graduating from Yale University, 
class of 1922, Mr. Smith taught at Yale in 
China, and then returned to this country for 
his theological course, teaching, meanwhile, 
part time at Yale and Wesleyan Universities. 
He is a son of Dr. and Mrs. Clarence A. 
Smith, prominent members of Pilgrim Church, 
Seattle. 2 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


| Arkins, C. L., Northland College, Ashland, Wis., 


to First, Topeka, Kan. At work. 

Corron, Sipnrey, Chicago Theological Seminary, to 
Garden Prairie, Ill. At work. 

Moorr, W. H., Washington Park, Chicago, 
to East Chicago, Ind. At work. 

OLerr, E_Mpr, Chicago Theological Seminary, to 
Homer, Lockport, Ill. At work. 

J. H., formerly of Bakersfield, Cal., to 
general secretary for Oregon Council of Reli- 
gious Education. At work. 

Smiru, W. E., Immanuel, Beverly, Mass., to North 
Street Union, Medford. Accepts to begin Novy. 1. 


Ill., 


Resignations 
CreLuIn, H. C., First, Beach, N. D. 
Harr, F. §., Cobden, Ill. Effective Nov. 30. 
Pritiirs, D. W., Plymouth, Ill. Effective Oct. 31. 
Yarrow, Puirip, Auburn Park, Union, Chicago, 
Tl. 


Correction 
The resignation of Rev. HB. S. Pressey, Plymouth, 
Relmont, Mass., stated as after a pastorate of 30 
years, should have read 13 years. 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Oct. 24, Pilgrim 
Hall, 11 a.m. - Speaker: Rey. H. A. Jump, D.D. 
Subject: ‘Religion in the Colleges.” 

WosurRn ASSOCIATION OF CHURCHDS, Fall Meeting, 
Lexington, Mass., Oct. 25, afternoon and evening. 

Essex Sourn ASSOCIATION (Mass.), Washingtor 
St., Beverly, Mass., Tuesday, Oct. 25, afternoon 
and evening. 

Mrp-WrEst WOMPN’S REGIONAL 
Evanston, Ill., Nov. 1-3. 

Fripay MpprinG, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 4, 10.50 A.M., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Society of Massachusetts. 


Mepprine, First, 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA (White), Haleyville, Noy. 4-6. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
GmorGgia (White), Barnesville, Oct. 25-26. 
Guorcia (Colored), Athens, Noy. 16-20. 


Personals 
Rey. Arthur Acy Rouner, minister of Old South 
Chureh in Farmington, Me., was abroad during 
June, July, and August, visiting the chief cities 
of England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
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Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Mr. Rouner 
was able to arrange an extended tour of 20 days 
in these countries. He is one of comparatively 
few Christians ever to gain entrance to the Cave 
of Macpelah, where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
are said to be buried. He has collected 400 su- 
perb stereopticon views done in natural colors by 
artists in the Holy Land. 


Deaths 
REV..JOHN FAVILLE 


Rey. John Faville, who died at his home in 
Lake Mills, Wis., on September 6, was born in 
Milford Township, Jefferson County, Wis., in 1847. 


He and his brother Henry, who died a year ago, 


were twins, They grew up on the farm at Faville 
Grove, near Lake Mills, and on their retirement 
Henry returned to the farm, while John took a 
family home in the village about three miles away. 
The twins had their schooling together with a 
common purse and a common set of books. They 
had preparatory and college work at Lawrence 
University from 1866 to 1871, and their theologi- 
eal training at the Boston University School of 
Theology, where both received the degree of Ph.D. 

Dr. John Faville was in the Methodist minis- 
try from 1876 to 1886, serving the churches at 
Fox Lake, Waupun, and Fond du Lac, Wis. He 
then became pastor of First Church, Appleton, 
Wis., where he served 13 years. He then served 
First Church, Peoria, Ill., seven years and then 
returned to Appleton for a second pastorate, which 
lasted from 1907 to 1917. He was then elected 
mayor of Appleton under the commission form of 
government. He enforced the laws so strictly that 
the liquor and gambling interests resolved to get 
rid of him, which they did by getting the city to 
give up the commission form of government. Dr. 
Faville then retired to his Lake Mills home, where 
for nearly three years he supplied the pulpit and, 
following this, did much supply work throughout 
the state. 

Dr. Fayille’s interests were many. He was a 
frequent contributor to the Independent, the Out- 
look, The Congregationalist, the Christian Century, 
the Andover Review, and was for some years asso- 
ciate editor of Unity. He served the denomina- 
tion in many capacities and was president of the 
Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League and one of the offi- 
cers of the Illinois League. The two Favilles orig- 
inated the ‘‘Men’s Sunday Evening Club,’’ which 
enlisted thousands of men throughout the coun- 
try in the work of the church. Dr. Faville was 
one of the first to use moving pictures in Sunday 
evening services. 

In 1876 Dr. Faville and Miss Louise Thayer of 
Massachusetts were united in marriage. Three 
children were born—Henry, who died in youth; 
Mildred, now a teacher of music in the Milwaukee 
schools; and John, Jr., a professor in Stout In- 
stitute, Menomonie, Wis. 

The State Conference, in its resolution last 
year, recorded its “sense of rejoicing in memories 
of a long life so well spent, and so triumphant in 
its numberless friendships, its broad sympathies, 
especially in the notable pastorate of almost 25 
years in the city of Appleton, where his spirit and 
good works were an inspiration to men and women 
of every faith.” He was a good preacher, a wise 
pastor, a conscientious administrator, and every- 
thing that was of interest to humanity was of in- 
terest to him. He manifested in a remarkable way 
the mind of Christ. 

The funeral was held at Lake Mills, on Septem- 
ber 8, Rev. J. H. Norenberg officiating. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Harry E. Peabody and Mr. Frank 
J. Harwood of Appleton. Cremation was followed 
by the burial of the ashes in the Lake Mills 
cemetery. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Carleton Observes ‘‘Freshman 
Week’”’ 


Sarleton College, Northfield, Minn., opened 
its 61st year on Tuesday, September 13, with 
observance for the first time of ‘Freshman 
Week,” by which some 330 freshmen arrived 
three days in advance of the upper classmen 
for a period of conference with faculty mem- 


bers and introduction to the purposes and 
methods of the college. 
The innovation proved so successful that 


registration proceeded more smoothly than ever 
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before for both freshmen and upper classmen. 
Faculty members and students alike have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the new system. 

Paul N. Myers of St. Paul, a member of the 
Board of Trustees, gave the address at the 
opening chapel session of the year on Septem- 
ber 17, and Bishop William F. Anderson of 
Boston was the speaker at the first vesper 
service on September 18. 

The vesper speaker on September 25 was 
Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D., pastor of Plymouth 
Congregational Church in Minneapolis, who is 
also a member of the Board of Trustees. 

With the formal opening this fall of Mar- 
garet Evans Hall for women students of the 
upper classes and the beginning of construction 
of Severance Hall, third dormitory for men, 
Carleton will be able by September, 1928, to 
offer complete dining hall and rooming facili- 
ties to all of.-its: students. 

During the past six years the college has 
limited its enrollment to approximately 850 
students—400 women and 450 men. The Board 
of Trustees proposes to continue this policy, 
and it is not planned to admit a larger number 
of students for many years to come. How- 
ever, with the added facilities provided by the | 
new dormitories, Carleton hopes to offer its 
students adequate opportunities for personal 
and social development in addition to unusual 
advantages in the classroom. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES” 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora S. Davis — 

Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 

Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Hdwin G. Warner 

Chairman Ezecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 
For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. City 


Chairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 

eesyeese Secretary and Hditor, Rey. Henry Smith 

eiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rey. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, II1., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rev. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities or any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on HEyangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Ohairman, Hon. William FE. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Ohairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 
Chairman, Rey. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T.’ Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized i810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 

Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 

Assistant Treasurers, 


Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Wduca- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H:. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley. Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion, Rev. Charles C. Merrill. 


Foreign Department: Rey. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William H. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel EB. Emerson, 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler, Rev. H. E. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rev. Hnoch 
F. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, 
Meeken ? 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 
and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago ; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Hmma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873,’ Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Including: 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Hastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 801 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 
Rev. James Robert Smith, 
Church Building Secretary 


Harvey L. 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall : 
ee 
. William W. Leete : 
oes Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments: 
City Work, Rev, Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
euipenadendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City” 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George L. Cady, ; 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Executive Secretaries 
Treasurer 


W. T. ee 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, . 

Miss Lucy B. Crain, _ Associate Secretaries 

Rey. George W. Hinman, F t 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 

Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 

, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 
Rev. H. S. Barnwell, 
Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Aye., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. A. Daniel 


Research Secretary 

Educational and church work in the South 

among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese ; 


Woman’s Department 


also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Harry T. Stock G 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Hlementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary PB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 
Denominational Religious Education 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Hducation, Student and Young People’s Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


Rev. 


Directs 
Program 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicage 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distributio1 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl; 
papers, and books for home and church use, witl 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manage 
Rey. William WH, Gilroy, D.D., : 
Editor of The Congregationalis 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pas 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con 
ferences of New Wngland. Rey. Arthur J. Covell 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
{f to house the Congrega- 
—| Be c= All wt tional Library, provide 
= i rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


ings, and Committee 

ly ali, Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 


Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Incorporated 
1829 


Boston 
Seaman's Friend Society, Ine, 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New Hngland 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod_ Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and _ bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore H. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Reorganized 
1922 


7 ere eateries qm a 
Congregational /Church Union of 
Bostonjand Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
Evangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
Pres. ;.C. H. Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
Sears Building, Boston. 


Massachusetis Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Homrm MISSIONARY SOCIDTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick FB. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall. Treas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. I. Hmrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCInTY 
or MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
seits Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ceive legacies written in the name of these organi- 
gations. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. WHnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIBTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
ee Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 
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Teacher—Now, Bobby, tell me which month 
has twenty-eight days in it. 

Bobby—They all have-—Wit and Humor. 

Professor: “Can you give me an example of 
wasted energy?” 

Freshman: “Yes, sir, telling a hair-raising 
story to a bald-headed man.”’’—WSelected. 


“Let’s see,” said the chatty man, “your 
brother went abroad on a fellowship, didn’t 
he?” 

“No,” was the reply. 
—American Boy. 


“Tt was a cattle ship.” 


“Doctor, if there is anything the matter with 
me, don’t frighten me half to death by giving 
it a long, scientific name. Just tell me what it 
is in plain Wnglish.” 

“Well, sir, to be frank, you are lazy.” 

“Thank you, doctor. Now tell me the scien- 
tific name for it. I’ve got to report to the 
missus.”’—Hardware Age. 


The solemn-looking man in the compartment 
remained silent for many a mile. Finally, how- 
ever, he touched the man opposite and re- 
marked: “There is much unrest in the world 
just now, my friend, much unrest.” 

“You're quite right.’ 

“T hope you are not unmindful of the fact 
that we all have a duty to perform. We must 
combat this unrest.” 

“I’m doing my very best,’ said the other. 

“How ?” 

“T manufacture mattresses !” 


A lady had advertised for a girl for general 
housework, and was showing an applicant over 
the house. She had been very liberal in her 
promises of privileges—afternoons off, evenings 
out, and so on—and it looked as though the two 
were about to come to some agreement when 
the girl suddenly asked: “Do you do your own 
stretchin’ ?” 

“Do we do our own what?’ asked the puz- 
zled mistress. 

“Stretchin’,” repeated the new gitl. 

“T don’t understand.”’ 

“Stretchin’,” repeated the girl a second time. 
“Do you put all the food on the table at dinner 
and stretch for it, or do I have to shuffle it 
around?”’—WMelbourne Argus. 


Boston City Missionary Seciety 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
int connection with our churches. Wmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President 
HPlbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 18383 

The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. CatLvprr, D.D., President; Groren 
Sipney Wepsster, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may ke sent. 


interna- 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. BHstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

Horacn G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Now Ready—The New Edition of 
Frances Weld Danielson’s 


BIBLE STORY BOOK 


The best collection of Bible stories for children six to eight years 
of age. All are selected for their educational value and told in the 
simplest language, yet retaining 
all the beauty and dignity of 
the original. The International 
Journal of Religious Education 
says: “Whatever Frances Dan- 
ielson writes is read. ... The 
attractive binding, big type, and 
beautiful pictures make the book 
a delight to the eye.” Attrac- 
tive jacket and front cover page 
in colors. $2.00 


A New Juvenile of Chinese Stories 
THE SPIRIT OF THE STREET 


By Priscilla Holton 


Fascinating true stories of child life in China, in which we meet Ai 
Hua, Kai Ding, Heng-E, and many other children of The Spirit of the 
Street. Written with rare charm and understanding by one who has 
recently returned from that far-off land of strange customs. Profusely 
illustrated by Gertrude Herrick. The attractive gay binding, colored 
jacket, and easy-to-read type add greatly to the appeal of the book. $2.00 


MISSIONARY MARIONETTE PLAYS 
By Martha Race 


Four simple and unique marionette playlets picturing bits of life in India, 
China, the Philippines, and Japan. Children find it easy and great fun to manipu- 
late the marionettes. Complete instructions for presentation, including patterns 
for marionettes and stage properties. With few 
changes these plays could also be produced by liv- 
ing actors. $1.00 


THINGS TO MAKE 


By Charlotte Chambers Jones 


A source book of patterns and designs of 
things children can easily make. Among other 
things it tells how to make toys and useful 
household articles, valentines, and seasonal 
greeting cards and posters. There are gift suggestions for all occasions; 
something appropriate for close friends and every member of the family, 
as well as ideas for the fair or bazaar. Transparencies, stenciling, wood- 
working, painting, tooling, modeling, and sewing are some of the methods 
used in making the gifts. Parents and leaders in week-day schools will find 
this book a boon. Complete instructions accompany each pattern. $1.00 
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By HENRY A. ATKINSON 
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By WILLIAM H. PORTERFIELD 


A Notable—and Harmonious—Council 
An Editorial 


Hermosa, President Coolidge, and Mr. Lium 


By J. H. OLMSTEAD 


Dr. Stattord’s Faith and Experience 


Statement before the Council which installed him, on 


October 18, as Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston 


Interested in World Service Literature? 


The usual E. M. C. fall literature is embodied in 


The Potter’s Wheel 


for October, November, and December with three supplements. 


1. “The New Idea in Missions—World-Service” 
2. “Your World Tour” 
3. “Shall We Tear Down Our Churches?” 


WHAT is the Potter’s Wheel? 


A bulletin published monthly (September to June), telling how Congregational Christians 
share with the creative spirit of God in the molding of a better world from the clay of things- 


as-they-are, and giving glimpses of State, Homeland, and Foreign work in condensed and ... 


readable form. 


HOW get the Potter’s Wheel? 


(Samples, of course, are sent on request. The October, November, and December nwinbers are free in any 
reasonable quantity just like former E, M. C. literature.) 


1. By subscription at 10 cents per year. 
2. By vote of a church. (Write for particulars.) 


3. By the use of the clause “Ten cents of this subscription I designate for the bulletin of 
monthly news known as The Potter’s Wheel” on the E. M. C. subscription card. Print your 
own or order cards from the Commission. 


For further information write to 


The COMMISSION ON MISSIONS, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A Church Thanksgiving Service 


A very effective service for the Thanksgiving season has been 
arranged by Rey. Charles 8. Mills, D.D., under three headings: 


Thanksgiving for the Father’s Care 
Thanksgiving for Our Country 
Thanksgiving for the Vision of the Kingdom of God 


For the Church the service includes anthem and choir suggestions. 
For Women’s Meetings these suggestions are omitted. 

Auxiliary material, such as envelopes, boxes (in the shape of baskets) and cards of invitation, has 
been prepared. All this material may be obtained at small cost at your nearest Commission on Mis- 


sions office. 


Thanksgiving Services (Dr. C. 8S. Mills) 1 cent each 


Boxes (Baskets) 1 cent each 
Envelopes 4 cent each 
Invitations to Service 70 cents per 100 


In the Far West—Commission on Missions, Rey. William J. Minchin, D.D., 421 Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


In the Northwest—Rey. L. O. Baird, D.D., Plymouth Church, 6th and University, Seattle, Wash. 

In the Midwest—Commission on Missions, Miss Frances B. Patterson, 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

In New England—Commission on Missions, Harvey L. Meeken, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

In New York, New Jersey and the Southwest—Commission on Missions, Room 510, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


The Prayer 
By Frank Durward Adams 
Minister of the Church of Our Father (Universalist), 
Detroit, Michigan 


| Fee ER of Truth, Mercy, and Light: 

We come, this day, in the humble spirit of learners 
in the school of life. We know how ignorant we are, and 
how pitiably we have failed to use such knowledge and 
wisdom as thou hast given us in days gone by. We know 
that we have stiffened our necks and hardened our hearts 
against the yoke of discipline. We know how foolishly 
we have erred in our dealings with one another. In con- 
trition and humility of spirit we confess all this, dear 
Father, imploring thy long-suffering and grace wpon our 
misguided souls. 

We come, this day, to ponder the fundamental laws of 
living together. We come to meet Jesus, our Friend and 
Teacher, face to face. Wecome to meet himas flesh of our 
flesh and spirit of our spirit. We are going to meditate 
upon some of his immortal words. We are persuaded that 
they point out to us the only way of life. And our prayer, 
this moment, is that we may summon the courage of this 
belief and act in harmony with it. Help us, dear Father, 
to lay aside all our prejudices, to forget all our precon- 
ceptions, to unlearn all our false and misleading lessons, 
and ponder these things in true sincerity of mind—re- 
ceive and ponder them as if we had never heard them 
spoken before. Just help us to be honest with our own 
souls; just help us to face the truth like honest men and 
women. 

We crave a new and complete baptism of the spirit 
of Jesus. Teach us the secret of his abundant life. Make 
clear unto us the way of his signal triumph over evil and 
pain and death. Let us know how he was able to forgive; 
and in the strength of his invincible love, put us forward 
a little step, this day, wpon the road of conquering vision. 

In his spirit and for his sake. Amen. 

From the book Did Jesus Mean It? reviewed on 
page 531 of this issue of The Congregationalist. 
% ¥ 

Mr. William C. Beecher and Miss Annie Beecher 
Scoville, son and granddaughter of Henry Ward Beecher, 
being now engaged in collecting and editing his letters 


for publication, ask of those who have letters of his in 
their possession the privilege of access or loan or com- 
munication. Originals will be handled with the utmost 
care and promptly returned to the sender. Address Miss 
Annie Beecher Scoville, 45 Broad Street, Stamford, Ct. 


As Dr. Jefferson Sees It 


SSUMING, as we believe is the case, that the edi- 

torials in the Broadway Tabernacle Tidings are by 
Dr..Charles E. Jefferson’s own hand, the following com- 
ment on prohibition has added interest: 


Do not be misled by the endless chatter against pro- 
hibition in a certain section of the public press. The 
liquor advocates have always been a voluble crowd, and 
they deceive many persons by the loudness of the noise 
which they make. In spite of all they say, prohibition 
is advancing. It is being better enforced each succeed- 
ing year. It is making new friends and supporters every 
month from among those who are willing to face facts. 
Journalists and politicians seldom lead great moral re- 
forms. Idealism never receives a hearty response from 
high society. A certain per cent of the population is 
ready to break any law, no matter what it is. Let no one 
be fearful. Prohibition is here, and it is here to stay. 


A Great Editor 


Va the October number the Broadway Tabernacle 
Tidings enters upon its thirtieth year. The present 
editor of The Congregationalist has been acquainted with 
it only for a brief portion of that time, but each month 
as it arrives he marvels at its vigor and journalistic 
quality. 

Dr. Jefferson has attained just fame as a great 
preacher, but the glimpses of him as an editor that one 
gets in the Tidings, from month to month, suggest what 
a power he might have been in the field of religious jour- 
nalism if he had chosen that field for the expression of 
his particular gifts and spiritual enthusiasms. It is 
with a deep humility that we review the Tidings, from 
month to month, under the consciousness, as of a great 
ideal, of what The Congregationalist might have been, 
could a man of the caliber and power of Dr. Jefferson 
have been induced to assume the chief place of leadership 
in the journalistic enterprise of our fellowship. There 
is about Dr. Jefferson’s writing, particularly in the T%d- 
ings, a quality of clearness that brings the judgment 
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upon great issues to the comprehension of the average 
reader and that tends toward the creation of the sort 
of optimism and conviction that leads to action. 

We do not know how well the business department of 
the Tidings is fitted to handle subscriptions outside the 
local field and outside the ministers of New York State, 
to each of whom a complimentary copy is sent. We 
could wish, however, that the vital and inspiring mes- 
sages in the Tidings were available for a larger circle of 
readers throughout our fellowship. The Congregational- 
ist has in some measure fulfilled this wish by quoting 
freely from the Tidings in the past, and we hope to utilize 
more space for this purpose in the future. Meanwhile, 
congratulations to the Tidings on beginning its thirtieth 
year. 


A Worthy Helper 


HE tribute which Mr. Cobleigh, the business manager 

of The Congregationalist, pays in this issue to Rey. 
Frank H. Kasson for the admirable work he has done in 
one church in the building up of a large constituency in 
support of our paper is not only worthy, but it also 
suggests what might be done in other centers if men of 
similar aptitude and spirit, strongly backed by local pas- 
tors, could be found to undertake a campaign of personal 
canvassing in behalf of The Congregationalist. The finan- 
cial reward for such an undertaking is entirely too slight 
to appeal’ to anyone who had that end in view. Mr. 
Kasson’s service was indefatigable and was of a sort that 
could arise only from a deep interest in The Congrega- 
tionalist and a thoroughgoing desire to see its sphere of 
influence extended. 

Mr. Kagson is an old newspaper man himself. He was 
at one time editor of The Golden Rule and has been an 
occasional contributor to The Congregationalist. In the 
campaign in the Old South he had the strong support of 
Dr. Gordon; in fact, the movement to increase the sub- 
scription list in the Old South was made on the initiative 
of Dr. Gordon, who called up the editor one day on the 
telephone and, in strongly commending the work of the 
paper, stated that he was prepared to encourage an active 
campaign for larger support of The Congregationalist 
among his people. 

Tt is in the urban churches where the membership is 
large, but where there are a disproportionate number of 
conflicting interests and where a larger amount of read- 
ing is always available, that the subscription lists of The 
Congregationalist are disproportionately small in com- 
parison with the rural areas. If the pastors and out- 
standing laymen and laywomen of the larger urban 
churches gave the same sort of encouragement and sup- 
port that The Congregationalist has had from the Old 
South, we should see the paper greatly strengthened in 
its support and correspondingly magnified in its influ- 
ence. I¢ is in these urban centers, moreover, that The 
Congregationalist is most needed, for it is in the urban 
churches, unless our estimate is entirely wrong, that 
among the membership at large information concerning 
the details of the organization and work of our fellow- 
ship is at the lowest point. The Congregationalist, pay- 
ing its weekly visit to every urban Congregational home 
throughout the country, would help to create a much 
more intelligent and vigorous support of all the enter- 


prises that our fellowship represents. Are there not 1 
| that fell hip represent Are there not in 
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local communities competent people who are interested 
and who could use a measure of their leisure, strongly 
backed by local pastors, to help in giving The poneE oe 
tionalist a larger reading constituency ? 


Policemen as Sociologists 


OLICE in Madison, Wis., according to recent news 

reports, may take advantage of a course in “police 
problems” offered by the extension department of the 
University of Wisconsin. If this instruction progresses, 
there will be inaugurated throughout the country an 
era of enforcing justice not by clubs and weapons, but 
by the tactful, yet firm and intelligent, methods of the 
trained psychologist and sociologist. If the members 
of law-enforcing agencies of all kinds can be trained 
in something more than the methods of compelling gbedi- 
ence by physical force, far-reaching consequences may 
result, for these enlightened ways of approaching the 
problems of enforcing law, while equally firm and effec- 
tive, will remove many of the abuses to which the pres- 
ent system is too frequently liable. Any trade or business 
or public position is strengthened by study and by the 
introduction of methods which help men more effectively 
to the use of intellect, rather than that of merely physi- 
cal strength. 


Poverty and Brain Power 


D*: A. P. R. DRUCKER of the department of busi- 
ness administration and banking at Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, Col., plans to take a year’s leave 
of absence to work without salary on the faculty of 
Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark. At that institution 
forty hours of work are prescribed—twenty of study 
and twenty of work on the farms. Dr. Drucker believes 
that colleges are conducted too much for the wealthy 
students and for those who have some special advan- 
tage to commend them to the institution. 


Dr. Drucker’s investigations should prove of much 
value. Our impression is that among the large group 


of young people who, for one reason or another, cannot 
attend college the standard of intellectual ability is as 
high as among those actually in college. Complaint is 
made that colleges today are overrun with students who 
have little aptitude for higher education, but economic 
status is a poor criterion of such aptitude. Often eco- 
nomically poorer students, who have by necessity been 
closely in touch with all the everyday influences in the 
world, have a keen and clear idea of what they want in 
college and application and sagacity in getting it. Col- 
leges should not be reserved merely for those of social 
position and supreme intellectual talents. If democracy 
is to mean anything in the future, not only must the 
great masses that possess mediocre and average energies, 
talents, and ideals come under the influences of the 
best which institutional education can offer, but also 
there must be conscious effort to discover and encourage 
genius and ability where they are handicapped by lack 
of financial assets. 
¥ ¥ 

Backbiting has little effect upon backbone. The man 
whose course is determined by the courage of his con- 
victions need not—and usually does not—care what 
people say. 
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‘*Mencken on Beecher’’ 


UST why the Boston Herald should open its pages 

from week to week to the diatribes of Henry L. 
Mencken, when it feels editorially as it does about its 
contributor, is a puzzle. None the less, having read one 
of these recent diatribes in which rabid rhetoric—gloat- 
ing over Paxton Hibben’s strongly biased biography of 
Beecher—triumphed over the real and discerning criti- 
cism of which Mr. Mencken is capable, it was a pleasure 
to come upon the following editorial in the Herald. It 
was evidently written by one who knows the facts and 
backgrounds, and it is the most sensible word that we 
have seen in the welter of comment upon Mr. Hibben’s 
book. The Congregationalist reprints this editorial, 
pending a careful analysis of Mr. Hibben’s methods and 
conclusions which we hope to publish shortly. The 
Herald says, under the title, “Mencken on Beecher”: 


As we read Mr. Mencken’s articles from week to week 
the impression deepens that he has lost control of his 
critical faculty. He has just put Henry Ward Beecher 
in the pillory—‘“on the operating table,” as he expresses 
it—using the opportunity afforded by a recently pub- 
lished life of the preacher to let loose his own estimate 
of the man whose career, he declares, “provides the ma- 
terials for another Elmer Gantry ten times worse than 
Lewis’s.” 

Now, is it not passing strange that a man should con- 
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tinue as pastor of a church for forty years, through sun- 
shine and storm, if he were the kind of man that Mencken 
imagines? During the greater part of that forty years 
Beecher was the most famous preacher in America. He 
was constantly in the public eye. On the one occasion, 
when his bitterest enemy called his moral conduct in ques- 
tion, he was found innocent. His congregation stood by 
him then and during all the years after. Mr. Mencken 
prefers to believe the worst, as he does always when a 
minister or a priest comes up for judgment. 

His remarks about the quality of Mr. Beecher’s 
preaching exhibit shocking ignorance. He calls him “a 
boob-toaster almost comparable to the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan.” We don’t quite understand what a “boob- 
toaster” is, but if it is a flamboyant orator, we can say 
from knowledge that nothing in the preacher’s pulpit 
style suggested it. He rarely lifted a finger from one end 
of a sermon to the other. He spoke simply and deliber- 
ately, as though conversing, seeming to feel his way in 
his mind for le mot juste. His voice had an infinite power 
to express the depths of pathos or the heights of the 
sublime. But his touch was always true, always sure. 
If we were to compare him with any preacher now living 
we should say that his style was much akin to that of 
Dr. George A. Gordon—an appeal to the reason, to the 
conscience, rather than to the emotions. 

The trouble with Mr. Mencken is that, knowing noth- 
ing of the spiritual life, disbelieving in it, he suspects that 
every clergyman is a hypocrite, only biding his time to 
become, the devil willing, another Elmer Gantry. 


A Notable—and Harmonious—Council 


EW matters are of more interest and moment to the 

Congregational fellowship at the present hour than 
the future of the Old South Church in Boston, and the 
personality and outlook of the minister who is to be its 
leader in the coming years. This is true, not only be- 
cause of the important place which the church as an 
organization occupies in our fellowship, but likewise be- 
cause of the significant, and one might almost say 
strategic, place that the Old South pulpit, through the 
spiritual genius and power of Dr. George A. Gordon, 
has occupied in the world of religious life and thought 
during his long pastorate of more than forty years. 

It is because of this quickened interest in Dr. Russell 
Henry Stafford as Dr. Gordon’s successor, and with the 
desire of affording our constituency at large as much 
opportunity as possible for knowing Dr. Stafford in the 
deepest aspects of his character and experience, his reli- 
gious thought and attitude, that we have recently pub- 
lished in full his opening sermon at the Old South, and 
now publish in full his statement of faith and experience 
as presented to the installing council. 

In addition to these self-revelations of Dr. Stafford, 
it seems wise to attempt on our own part some account 
of our impressions of a council meeting that in its way 
will prove memorable. It should be said, of course, that 
Dr. Stafford does not come to the Old South as an un- 
known man. In the fields where he has ministered he 
has made his personality and his influence felt, and few 
men in that large section indefinitely known as “the 
Middle West” have been more distinguished, or more 
highly thought of by their brethren. Dr. Stafford’s years 
of ministerial experience, however, have not been exten- 
sive. He is still a young man, and though his pastorates 
have been notable and distinctive they have not placed 
him so conspicuously under the nation’s eye as in this 
new and testing experience, in many respects a real 


spiritual adventure, which begins in the Old South. 

An ordaining or installing council is in itself an occa- 
sion of unusual testing for a candidate. The day has 
gone by, in our Congregational fellowship, at least, when 
such a council is an inquisitorial proceeding fraught with 
possible tragedies of misunderstanding and injustice. 
None the less, however, the members of a Council are in- 
terested in knowing with some intimacy and reality the 
innermost heart and soul, as well as the attainments and 
capacities, of the man with whom they are to be asso- 
ciated in fellowship. A kindly interest and purpose 
rules where formerly an inquisitorial, if not a somewhat 
censorious spirit, prevailed. But the impulse toward dis- 
covery is no less vital. This quickly became evident in 
this council at the Old South Church. The questions 
asked the candidate were in themselves an interesting 
and varied revelation of present-day religious thought 
and emphasis. In the answer to these questions Dr. 
Stafford revealed a readiness of thought and expression, 
a clearness and balance of judgment, a grip upon the 
major issues of religion and theology, and above all re- 
serves of intellectual and spiritual depth and power, 
which profoundly impressed everyone present. 

The first question asked was concerning prayer, and 
Dr. Stafford’s reply made it clear that while he rejects 
the thought of prayer as a mere magic-working power 
he regards it as a vital spiritual reality in the co-opera- 
tion of man with God, in the discovery of God’s purposes, 
and in establishing a receptive attitude on man’s part 
which renders it possible for God to confer blessing. 

Dr. W. R. Campbell, the only member of the council 
who had been present at the famous Old South council 
forty-three years before, desired: to know whether Dr. 
Stafford had any definite program in mind concerning 
the midweek service and work for young people. Dr. 
Stafford’s reply was very definite. He believes in seeking 
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to make the midweek service an occasion of solid instruc- 
tion, with its main feature an address or lecture very 
carefully prepared, but less formal in its character than 
the sermon on Sunday. He thinks that where such inter- 
denominational and community provisions for the ath- 
letic life of young people are available, as represented 
in the work of such organizations as the Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A., the church may well refrain from special 
activity in that field and devote itself more directly to 
its special task of spiritual training. 

In reply to a question concerning his conception of 
what is broadly called “the social gospel” and the min- 
ister’s relation to it, Dr. Stafford was equally definite. 
He made it plain that he could not think of the Gospel 
except in terms of its direct application to life, and there- 
fore with its social implications, but he expressed a 
strong aversion to the minister presuming to do the 
social thinking for his congregation, or to the presenta- 
tion of the social gospel in terms of formal and crystal- 
lized pronouncements. He felt, for instance, that devo- 
tion to the cause of international peace, a subject specifi- 
cally mentioned, did not justify the minister in presum- 
ing to set up for his people the League of Nations, on 
the one hand, or Dr. Morrison’s contrasted ideal of out- 
lawry of war, or some scheme different from these, as 
the only authoritative method by which peaceful ideals 
were to be realized. 

Several questions had to do with the position of the 
State in relation to the Church and to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Dr. Stafford declared with great decisiveness 
that in his judgment the tendency to subordinate every- 
thing to the State is of the devil. He asserted in the 
clearest way that there are rights of faith and conscience 
that must be maintained free from the dictation of the 
State, and that there must be mutual independency in 
the relations of Church and State. The dictation of 
religious policy by the State is all wrong. In reply to 
a later question, arising out of this answer as to whether 
his reference to the devil was rhetorical or reasonable, 
Dr. Stafford gave a touch of humor to the proceedings 
by remarking that he had said once to a friend in Mis- 
souri, that the only use that he had for a personal devil 
was to have someone to blame things upon that could 
not be blamed on Jim Reed. 

A question concerning the tendency today to em- 
phasize the ministry of the sacraments above the min- 
istry of the Word brought from Dr. Stafford the rejoinder 
that he had not specially noticed such a tendency. He 
does think, however, that without minimizing the im- 
portance and power of preaching we may give a new 
significance to the sacraments and to the forms in which 
they are expressed, which was not given by our Congre- 
gational forefathers. 

Dr. James L. Barton of the American Board evidently 
had the interest of missions in mind in his question, 
“What is the geographical limit of the responsibility of 
the Church?” Dr, Stafford’s reply was that “there is 
none,” and he proceeded in the strongest way to express 
his belief in missionary enterprise and his deep convic- 
tion that there must be one Lord and one Gospel for 
those in other lands and for our own. To a question 
growing out of this, regarding the superiority of Chris- 
tianity to other world religions, Dr. Stafford’s reply 
was that there is only one religion in the world. Chris- 
tianity, he believed, in its highest aspect, is the ful- 
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fillment of all religion, in much the same way that Jesus 
brings to fulfillment the prophetic work of Amos, Hosea, 
and other great preaehers of righteousness who preceded 
him. 

Since Dr. Stafford had mentioned in his statement 
of faith and experience the deep influence of his grand- 
father, who was one of the most notable pioneers in the 
prohibition movement, the Editor ventured to ask Dr. 
Stafford about his own convictions upon this matter. 
Dr. Stafford, in reply, spoke of the utter absence of any- 
thing suggesting fanaticism in his grandfather’s atti- 
tude, of the coolness and calmness that influenced his » 
judgment as a prohibitionist, and of the logical ground 
of the movement in which he had engaged. Dr. Stafford 
expressed his personal opinion that the step which the 
American public has taken must not be retraced; that 
in this matter the law has dealt with a drug that’ is 
capable of quickly destroying reason and restraint; and 
that especially in an age like ours the legal use of this 
drug and the use of complex and high-powered machines 
cannot safely go together. 

A question concerning the distinction between the 
religion of Jesus and the religion about Jesus, a distinc- 
tion dealt with in a recently published interview of Prof. 
G. A. Johnston Ross, evoked a unique reply, to the effect 
that there is a natural progress from the religion of 
Jesus to the religion about Jesus—a most discerning 
and, as it seems to us, instructive reply. 

Emphasis was made in comment concerning the coun- 
cil on the contrast in the harmony and unanimity of this 
council with the serious breach, notable in Congrega- 
tional annals, which had occurred at the council forty- 
three years before. In a group discussing the matter 
we raised the question whether the statement made by 
Dr. Stafford would have been any more acceptable to 
the council of forty-three years ago than that then made 
by Dr. Gordon. It was our own opinion, and it seemed 
to be the unanimous opinion of the group, that Dr. Staf- 
ford’s statement, if presented then, would have involved 
as many difficulties and evoked as serious disagreement 
as arose at that time concerning Dr. Gordon. 

The explanation of the harmony that prevailed on 
this occasion is found in Dr. Stafford’s own statement 
to the council. Referring to problems and difficulties in 
his own religious development that made him hesitant 
in continuing in his purpose to enter the Christian min- 
istry, he stated that these were solved by the realization 
that the Church itself had progressed in such a way as to 
solve these difficulties. The harmony that prevailed in 
this council does in our judgment mark real progress and 
the development in every way of a better and more prac- 
tical Christian spirit in the life of the Church. With all 
the defects of this present generation, we are more vitally 
concerned with the task of understanding Christ and 
making his Gospel effective than with the historic and 
theological forms in which it has been sought to express, 
or to confine, religion. 

And in once more welcoming Dr. Stafford to the pul- 
pit of the Old South, in which he is now properly and 
formally installed, it may be fitting to say that no small 
part of the influence in our fellowship that made such 
an occasion of harmony and wholesome Christian fellow- 
ship possible, as evidenced in this installing council, may 
be directly attributed to the ministry of that great 
preacher whom Dr. Stafford now succeeds. 
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From Our Western Editor 


The Revolt (?) of Youth 


(aoe Indiana, has just celebrated its twenty-first 

birthday as a city, with the laying of corner stones 
for a new million-dollar city hall and a school memorial 
auditorium to cost $750,000. At the same time the new 
Hotel Gary, costing $200,000, a new up-to-date news- 
paper office, and other buildings of a semi-public charac- 
ter were opened. Gary has what is considered one of 
the most progressive school systems of the world. It 
maintains fine public libraries, a system of commodious 
parks, and it has many strong churches, one of which has 
a building that cost about $500,000. The city, with its im- 
mediate suburbs, has a population of more than 100,000. 
The Western plant of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is located at Gary, and the late Mr. E. H. Gary, for 
whom the city was named, was greatly interested in its 
development. It is a young city, as cities go, but has 
made remarkable progress, considering the fact that a 
quarter of a century ago it was a sand dune, flattened 
out. 

That it is still quite immature is shown by the school 
strike staged, last month, in the city. When the Gary 
schools reopened, twenty-four Negro students, on account 
of the distance from the school for colored students, 
were sent to Emerson High School. They made a small 
proportion in this school, which has nearly fifteen hun- 
dred white pupils. The latter went on a strike, refusing 
to attend classes so long as the Negroes were at the 
school. Apparently a considerable number of parents 
supported the children in the strike, and it has been in- 
timated that the Klan stood back of the pupils, also. The 
surrender of the school authorities, the school board, and 
the city council was abject; the striking students won 
their case absolutely. The city council voted to appro- 
priate $15,000 for a junior high school for colored stu- 
dents. Three Negro students will be permitted to remain 
in Emerson High School, for they will graduate this year. 

Indiana had in the southern part of the state, during 
the Civil War, a considerable population very friendly to 
the South, and a good deal of support was given the Con- 
federacy from that section. This element had its influ- 
ence in dealing with the race question in the days imme- 
diately after the Civil War. As a result of this influence, 
a law was passed permitting the segregation of Negro 
pupils, provided the educational facilities for them were 
equal to those for other races. Gary has a polyglot pop- 
ulation. It has been reported that the children of about 
twenty-five nationalities attend the public schools. In 
spite of this wide range of national life, the Negroes 
have been somewhat segregated in the schools. The pupils 
of the Emerson school are mostly German, Scandinavian, 
and English in origin. 

The problem is not an easy one for Gary. <A very 
large number of Negroes have come to the city during 
the last few years. Three or four years ago, a Negro 
church of several hundred members, with its minister, 
moved to Gary from the Southland. This large influx of 
Negroes has made an economic pressure which is felt in 
the factories where whites and Negroes work side by 
side, and it also brings about a strained feeling over 
housing conditions. No doubt the antagonism devel- 
oped in the Gary school might be attributed, in addition 
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to the background of economic and housing conditions, 
to what we generally termed race prejudice. 

It is particularly disheartening that this strike was 
one of high school pupils. Those of us who are dealing 
with the youth think that it is easier for young people to 
be tolerant and to take broad views of life’s relationships 
than it is for adults. High school and college young 
people are generally responsive to what is known as 
more liberal thinking in these particulars. 

In this case there were no traditions to be lived up to- 
by these young people. Probably only a small portion 
of the white population of Gary is Southern in its ex- 
traction. There are no great community traditions to 
dominate the life of the people. The presence of so many 
nationalities should have made for a broader tolerance. 
It is especially discouraging to have parents back their 
children in this sort of thing. The parents, of course, 
have a right to ask that the law of Indiana which per- 
mits segregation should be put into effect. They did it 
in the wrong way. Perhaps one trouble with our Ameri- 
can parents is found in the fact that the majority of 
them are “peace at any price” folks. They will yield any 
point and allow their children to do most anything, rather 
than to have an unpleasant situation develop. If young 
people are allowed, out of their inexperience, to dominate 
an entire city, how can we expect that they will enter 
co-operatively into the life of a community or an organi- 
zation when they come to adult life? 

We wonder, also, how the city council and the school 
board of Gary expect to live up to the provisions of the 
Indiana law. How can they with $15,000 provide as 
complete accommodations and as good instruction for the 
Negroes as the city now provides for its white students? 
Will they deal honestly and fairly with the situation? 

Much has been said during the last ten years about the 
revolt of youth. Here and there during the last year or 
two the blame for the so-called revolt of youth has been 
placed upon parents and other adults. Would it not be 
fair to place the blame for the strike of these 1,500 high 
school pupils at the door of the parents who endorsed it 
and helped the pupils to continue the strike until they 
won? 

A Notable Anniversary 


Marshall Field and Company have just been celebrat- 
ing their seventy-fifth anniversary. In advertising this 
fact they have placed the greatest emphasis upon one 
item of the store’s creed—namely, that it has always 
attempted to tell the exact truth about the goods sold. 
Not a line of its advertising has indicated that it has tried 
to sell goods cheaply or to sell cheap goods; it has not 
said that it is the greatest store in the world nor the 
most famous, although it probably is the greatest and 
the most famous. It has concentrated upon just one 
creed during seventy-five years, and that was the creed 
of telling the truth. 

Its celebration has been unique. Everywhere in the 
store the ancient has been brought into contrast with 
the modern, typifying the progress made since Potter 
Palmer started his dry-goods store at 187 Lake Street in 
1852. The birthday cake exhibited on the seventh floor 
is six feet by six feet, and is hghted by seventy-five elec- 
tric candles. The Western Editor does not know how 
well paid Field’s employees are, nor does he know 

(Continued on page 543) 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“Love and intelligence need each other, but they have 
some difficulty in getting along together. The religion 
of the future must learn how to wed them in a union 
which will not outrage the peculiar genius of either 
partner.”—Reinhold Niebuhr in the “Survey Graphic.” 


Christian Women 
Called to Prayer 


! ae following Call to Prayer has been sent out by 


the chairman of the Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement and is worthy of the considera- 
tion of all those who make the future of America their 
serious concern: 

“The present situation in our country is critical. 
The constant propaganda of evil forces, high and low, 
has weakened the enforcement of law. We are facing 
decisive elections in 1928. The fight must be won this 
year. An attempt will be made by corrupt politicians 
in both parties to put in office men who do not believe 
in the Eighteenth Amendment and who will not enforce 
the law. We therefore call on all Christian women to 
unite in prayer on Sunday, November 6, that God will 
strengthen us for this struggle against the powers of 
evil. Programs will be sent on application to H. L. 
Olson, 1 Arsenal Square, Cambridge, Mass.” 


Have We Kept Faith 
with Oriental Veterans? 
ie May, 1918, Congress passed a law granting citizen- 
ship to aliens in the American army. Seven years 
later, the United States Supreme Court denied citizen- 
ship to Chinese and Japanese who had served in the 
American army during the World War. Among those 
Oriental aliens who had presumably been influenced by 
the act of Congress to serve in the World War was the 
Chinese, Sing Kee, awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross “for extraordinary heroism in action... . Al- 
though seriously gassed ... he continued practically 
single-handed by his own initiative to operate the regi- 
mental message center. ... He materially aided his 
regimental commander in communicating with the front 
line.” He has no claim whatever on the country he 
served with such devotion. A Japanese who had been 
granted citizenship by a court in Boston because of his 
service in the American army had his papers canceled 
after the Supreme Court decision. A Tokyo paper pub- 
lished recently a cartoon entitled “The Broken Promise,” 
in which a Japanese with crutches sits on a straight- 
backed chair, facing Uncle Sam, who is laughing. The 
inscription below read: “The crippled Japanese to Uncle 
Sam, ‘Didn’t you promise me citizenship if I served in 
your army?’ Uncle Sam, ‘Oh, that was war talk. Vl 
promise the same when another war comes.’” These 
facts are supplied by the consultant cn Orientals in the 


United States of the American Missionary Association, 
Dr. George W. Hinman, whose reliability we cannot 
doubt, though the facts seem beyond belief. 


Dr. Lew Stresses Linking 
of Missions and Racialism 


OT merely the “unequal treaties,” extraterritoriality, 

and foreign control of Chinese customs and of ‘great 
sections of China’s territory are making impossible a 
continuance of missionary work on the old basis. There 
is also developing a strong protest against racial atti- 
tudes exhibited sometimes by those who are most sin- 
cerely anxious to serve and to help. Dr. T. T. Lew, dean 
of the theological school in Peking University, has made 
a keen analysis of the effect of racial attitudes in reli- 
gious work. He says: “The attitude of self-superiority 
hurts the person who comes into contact with it. Silently 
it demands the reaction of the feeling of inferiority. It 
is an assault of one personality upon another. The repe- 
tition of such an assault produces an inferiority complex 
which, in turn, extinguishes the growth of spiritual de- 
velopment. It calls forth not appreciation and gratitude, 
but their very opposites—ingratitude and resentment.” 

It is interesting also to note that the new labor 
movement in China expressed itself in a resolution of 
the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Conference at Hankow last 
June against “the artificially created hatred and preju- 
dice in respect to the colored races which are in- 
tended ... to render an understanding and agreement 
between the exploited of all races and their employers 
impossible.” It looks very much as though we would 
not be able to go off into any part of the world and 
preach Christianity without being followed by the spec- 
ters of these social problems of Christianity at home. 
Kingdom building never was an easy task. Yet its diffi- 
culty serves only to make it fascinating to those who love 
their fellow men. 


Lord Bryce Once Wished 
He Had Been a Missionary 


HE late Viscount Bryce, eminent as scholar, states- 

man, and traveler, visiting India in 1888, encoun- 
tered criticism of missions. His comments (vide Fisher’s 
James Bryce, Vol. I, pp. 264-5) are as follows: “It is 
disheartening to find the English generally, and espe- 
cially the civilians, sneering at mission work and pooh- 
poohing native converts. Probably the latter are often 
a poor lot—so were many of St. Paul’s. They come from 
the lowest castes or outcasts and can’t be expected to 
become saints, but their children are often much better. 
These civilians are said to be often no Christians them- 
selves, but even intelligent agnostics might be expected 
to desire some better religion for the magses.... As 
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for the heathenism of these parts it is simply revolting, 
and I should be tempted, were I thirty years younger, to 
turn missionary and join in trying to rescue these people 
jrom their degrading superstitions.” 


Congregational Delegates 
to Jerusalem Chosen 


HE Prudential Committee of the American Board, at 

its meeting on September 13, elected Dr. Ashley Day 
Leavitt as a third Congregational representative at the 
Jerusalem Conference on the world problems of Chris- 
tianity to be held in 1928. The two other persons who 
will represent the Congregational churches at this en- 
larged meeting of the International Missionary Council 
are Miss Helen Calder and Rev. Ernest W. Riggs. 

The importance of this gathering, which is engaging 
the attention of Christian leaders all over the world, 
would be hard to exaggerate. Unlike the Lausanne Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, it is not seeking common 
agreement on theological questions or on church polity. 
It is, rather, faced with a tremendously keen realiza- 
tion of the common task of Kingdom-building Churches 
the world over. It follows after the great Edinburgh 
Conference in 1910, which set in motion some of the most 
constructive forces of the twentieth century, and was 
directly responsible for the “Continuation Committees” 
from which have grown in quick succession the National 
Christian Councils of China, India, and other lands of 
the East. Now the indigenous Churches of these lands, 
organized around the Christian Councils, send delegates 
to the world conference at Jerusalem and share on terms 
of equality with the Western Churches in the delibera- 
tions which will determine much of the policy of the 
Churches in the years immediately ahead. 

To the end that the conference may have the largest 
possible effectiveness, a series of carefully planned pre- 
liminary studies is being followed by all those who will 
attend—as well as by their respective Christian organi- 
zations, whose collective mind will thus in a measure be 
represented in the deliberations of the gatherings under 
the shadow of the Mount of Olives. 


Procrastination Not Confined 
to Frogs 


OT long ago the minister of one of the largest and 

most prominent Congregational churches appeared 
at the office of the Ministerial Boards. His age is three- 
score years and four. His question was, “What can you 
do for me?” The secretary explained that the reply 
made necessary by hard fact would not be encouraging. 
It would be equivalent to the reply which any insurance 
company would make to a man who said: “I am going 
to die soon, and I want to know how much you will in- 
sure me for.” 

To the further question: “What payment a year now 
will insure my having an income on $1,000 a year when 
I retire—say, at seventy?” The reply was $1,400. 

The answers are based on the plain fact that the 
Ministerial Boards cannot make brick without straw. 
When an annuity is provided for any man, it is consti- 
tuted thus: two thirds represent what he has paid in, 
plus compound interest; and one third represents what 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund and the churches have pro- 
vided for his benefit. 
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-accompanied by two Christian missionaries. 
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There is no very great amount of intelligence required 
to assure the editor that more than one eye which scans 
this paragraph will belong to a man who is procrasti- 
nating, and who will be bitterly disappointed when he 
finds out what his procrastination will cost him in the 
“sunset years.” Even though there may be some form 
of “relief” available to make up for his lack of foresight, ~ 
it will hurt his pride to take it from those whose need 
rests on misfortune and not on neglect. 


Slavery Abolished in 
Old A. M.A. Territory 


WO hundred and twenty thousand Negro slaves will 

soon be emancipated by action of the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate. This is probably the last organized gov- 
ernment, except Abyssinia, in which Negro slavery has 
any legal status. For years the Amistad Committee, the 
Union Missionary Society, and the American Missionary 
Association maintained a mission in Sierra Leone and 
the back country whence came the Negroes of the famous 
Amistad case, and whither they were repatriated in 1842, 
This region 
was the hunting ground of slave stealers, constantly dev- 
astated by tribal wars, often incited by the slave traders, 
and generally known as “the white man’s graveyard.” 
Fifty missionaries were sent out by the Association dur- 
ing the maintenance of the work, which, like the famous 
Mendi Mission, founded likewise by the A. M. A., is little 
known by Congregational folk today. 


The Soul of Black Folk 
Becoming Articulate 


= A VOICE in their own government; all the native 

rights of their respective countries, regardless of 
race or color; the development of Africa for the Afri- 
cans; the withdrawal of American armed forces from 
Haiti; and the restoration of self-government there.” 
Such were indicated as the desires of the Fourth Bien- 
nial Pan-African Congress, the most important Negro 
international assembly now held, which met in New York 
late in August. The peoples of African descent through- 
out the world constituted the sending groups appointing 
delegates to the conference, which was conceived by a 
prominent Fisk graduate, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, scholar, 
and editor of the Crisis. It was first organized in Paris 
in 1919 and has since met in London, Brussels, and Lisbon. 

The New York meeting of this summer brought to- 
gether delegates from more than twenty American states 
as well as from France, Germany, South America, India, 
Japan, the West Indies, sections of Africa, and a few 
other parts of the world. It represented in all more than 
a hundred and twenty million colored people. Among 
those present it is interesting to note the following: 
Chief Nana Amoah III, of the Gold Coast, West Africa 
(elected chief by the various tribes in his land); T. 
Augustus Toote, of the House of Association, represent: 
ing San Salvador; Bishop Barrow of Barbadoes; Adolphe 
Sixto of the Virgin Islands; and M. Dantes Bellegarde, 
former Haitian Minister to France; and a host of promi- 
nent American Negroes. 

It would be an interesting task to discover what pro- 
portion of the delegates to such a gathering has come 
under the influence of modern Christian education with 
its strong emphasis on better race relations. 
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The Future of the Family 


Glimpses of the First National Conference on Family Life 


By Russell J. Clinchy 


Social Service Commission, Federal Council of Churches 


“s ONOGAMY is not an elementary state 
' M of relationship, but appears as the final 
form in a long evolutionary series.” “The 
founding of clinics, where education and in- 
formation regarding marriage may be taught, 
is the next step in solving the problem of 
marriage.” “It is no truer to say that we 
are growing more lax morally because of 
the increasing divorce rate than it is to say 
that we are growing more insane because 
there are more cases of insanity in our 
institutions.” 

These are three of the statements which 
portray the trend of the ideas presented at 
the first conference on family life that has 
ever been held in America. In the early part 
of this month eight hundred social workers, 
who deal mostly with the family and its 
relationships, gathered in Buffalo to discuss 
the perplexing question of the present and 
future state of family life. 


THREE VIEWPOINTS 

The subject was discussed from three 
angles—the biological, the economic, and the 
spiritual. As the conference progressed many 
realized that it was an error not to have 
included the psychological aspect, but many of 
the speakers touched upon this, of necessity. 
But the most significant reaction one re- 
ceived from the conference as a whole was 
the unanimity with which all the speakers 
agreed that there is an optimistic future for 
family life. Though these men and women 
differed in their fields of work, in training 
and in outlook, through them all, from the 
biologist to the Quaker philosopher, there 
ran the strain that the day of strong and 
useful and virile family life, rather than 
being in its twilight, is in its early morning 
of promise. 

And this same attitude was present in the 
minds of the delegates. One naturally ex- 
pected that these social workers, meeting 
daily with the hard, relentless facts of family 
disintegration and conflict, would be con- 
vinced that part of American family life had 
already plunged over the abyss and the rest 
was doomed to follow. But there was never 
the suspicion of such a state of mind. The 
thought and feeling of the social workers 
did not have to be forced or led into the 
atmosphere of optimism generated by the 
speakers, but rather rose spontaneously to 
meet it. It showed itself in the ready ap- 
plause received by the speakers, who spoke 
of their profound belief in family life, and 
it became articulate in the afternoon round- 
tables. Their first-hand contacts with the 
facts presented by individual family cases 
had convinced them that, though wide pub- 
licity had been given to the conflicts and 
the failures and the restlessness, we have 
emerged in the evolutionary march in family 
relations upon a road which promises much 
for the future in realms of stability, useful- 
ness, contentment, and happiness. 

The biologists gave the foundations for this 


belief. 


“Temporary families,” a polygamous sys- 
tem of marriage, proposals for care of chil- 
dren by the state, were among the radical 
social theses mentioned by Herbert S. Jen- 
nings, professor of zodlogy at Johns Hopkins, 
but, in his opinion, found wanting of value. 
The monogamous family, with a lifelong 
union of mates, is not an elementary state 
of relationship, but rather appears as the 
final term in a long eyolutionary series, ac- 
cording to Professor Jennings. 

“The polygamous state,” he said, ‘is some- 
times defended on the ground that in it the 
stronger become the parents of the next gen- 
eration, the weaker being excluded, and this 
results in a steady raising of the level of 
population. Whether this notion is sound’ 
or unsound, the tendencies of the human race 
appear distinctly against this condition, and 
it seems certain to disappear.” 

“Another system proposed for man, and to 
some extent practiced, is that of temporary 
families, such as we find in many birds and 
other animals. Individuals are to become 
mates for a longer or shorter period, sepa- 
rating as they please. This system, unless 
supplemented in some radical way, as by 
social care of the offspring, ignores the long 
period of dependence of the children on the 
parents, the result of which is that the fre- 
quent separation or change of mates gives 
serious wrenches to the framework of so- 
ciety, injuries the children, distracts and dis- 
tresses the parents. This system cannot be 
considered efficient for smooth social work- 
ing, for peace and prosperity. 

“In some quarters we meet an aspiration 
for a system similar to that found in insects, 
in which from the beginning the social group 
as a whole shall care for the offspring, thus 
making the family unnecessary. In this way 
the individual parents are to be set free, 
each to pursue his or her life career with- 
out interference from offspring or mate. 

“This aspiration appears largely dominated 
by the desire to give full satisfaction to the 
mating impulses; to facilitate changes of 
mates, making it unnecessary to remain tied 
to one another longer than fancy dictates. 
AS we examine this aspect of the matter in 
animals that have fully carried out this sys- 
tem of public care for the progeny, we find 
a surprising result. The system has resulted, 
not in freeing the mating impulses, but in 
their suppression. 

“Not only does it result in their suppres- 
sion, but in their complete extinction, in the 
essential desexualization of society.” 

The economic and sociological aspects of 
the marriage problem were brought into con- 
sideration by the suggestion of Prof. Ernest 
R. Groves of the University of North Caro- 
lina, for school and college training for mar- 
riage, and for the establishment of matri- 
monial clinics. 

“Hducation for marriage,’ said Professor 
Groves, “is the next reasonable step. Such 
education, necessitated by the changed con- 


ditions of life and the breaking down of the 
older traditions, should ultimately be pro- 
vided by the schools and colleges, but a be- 
ginning can be made by private organizations 
like the family welfare societies, which serve 
the whole community. 

“There is plenty of educational material 
available. There is a shortage of such ma-. 
terial concerning marriage. Persons whose 
marriages are happy and successful seem to 
be reticent about how it is done, and it is 
only through the publicity which accom- 
panies certain divorces that we learn any- 
thing of the reasons why those marriages 
failed. 

“There is a real need of some sort of matri- 
monial clinic to which seekers for help can | 
come to get unbiased assistance grounded on 
practical experience, and a basic understand- 
ing of behavior problems, and perhaps no 
contribution at present will prove of greater 
benefit to the nation than experimentation 
along this line by the more progressive family 
welfare societies.” 


Tuer Faminy Nort Breaking Down 

Scouting the views of pessimists, who de- 
clare that the family is in danger of vanish- 
ing, Miss Gordon Hamilton of the New York 
School of Social Work declared that the 
family, as an institution, will survive, and 
further said: 

“If the people who are so alarmed over 
the breakdown of the family unit would only 
try their hands at changing a few families, 
they would be astonished. No one knows 
better than social workers how hard it is 
genuinely to modify a family, let alone do 
away with it. 

“Many persons are quick to state that we 
are today a lost generation—that the family, 
as such, will or must go, or is half gone 
already. The movies, the cities, the news- 


. paper comics, the greater mobility of popu- 


lation, social work itself, are all accused of 
taking part in the breakdown of the family. 
Birth control, companionate marriages, state 
institutions of many kinds, are recommended 
to replace parental failures, 

“On the other hand, there are the tradi- 
tionalists, who regard the family as an in- 
destructible unit, and who would stereotype 
it or mold it by rigid authority and censor- 
ship. They believe in obedience for obedi- 
ence’ sake, marriage for marriage’s sake, 
duties and indissolubilities and repressions, 
all under the cloak of the family for the 
family’s sake. 

“We need not, however, worry so much 
about family disintegration or reorganization. 
It is true that in the modern family rela- 
tives less frequently play dominant rdles, 
and that children may play leads under con- 
ditions not always healthy. Family respon- 
sibility has not, however, turned to irre- 
sponsibility, but by and large there is more 
diffused social responsibility. It is not so 
much that relatives have stepped out of the 
family, as that society has stepped in; Fur- 
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thermore, as a vigorous organism, capable of 
slow but of almost unlimited adaptation, the 
family can hardly be excelled.” 

A. J. Muste of the Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege presented an indictment of modern in- 
dustrialism as an enemy of the family. 

“Tt still needs to be very emphatically 
pointed out,” asserted Mr. Muste, “that if 
anybody has been putting bombs under the 
home and the family during the past century, 
it is our industrialism. 

“TIndustrialism has taken the mother out 
of the home and put her to work in the 
factory for long hours, often at night and 
often under positively unsafe and unsanitary 
conditions. The factory system has brought 
with it the shameful evil of child labor, the 
blight of which has by no means been re- 
moved from this, the wealthiest nation in all 
history. 

“Modern industry has separated men by 
the millions from the soil and from owner- 
ship of land. It has deprived them of the 
ownership of their homes and has separated 
them from their tools. 

“Certainly the landless, houseless, tool-less, 
skill-less, religionless, get-rich-quick-if-possible 
urban worker of today is a different speci- 
men from the peasant and the artisan who 
made up the bulk of the population in Civi- 
lized lands since the dawn of history. 

“Those who are concerned with the integ- 
rity of the American family will make two 
main requirements of industry,” according to 
“The first is such compensation 
as shall give all workers a reasonable supply 
of food, clothing, and shelter, and access to 
leisure and to recreational, educational and 
cultural opportunity. 

“This compensation is to be a guaranty 
against the hazards of motherhood, unem- 
ployment, accident, sickness, occupational dis- 
ease, and old age by some form of social 
insurance. 

“The second main requirement that those 
who are concerned about the integrity of the 
family will make of industry is that the 
condition under which people work shall be 
such that personality is developed, not 
stunted ; that workers shall not go from the 
factory so exhausted physically, so thwarted 
emotionally, so dulled intellectually, as to be 
unfit to participate in and contribute to a 
fine, rich family life.” 


THE SPIRITUAL FACTORS 


It was interesting to await the evening 
session toward the close of the conference, 
when the spiritual aspect was to be discussed, 
to ascertain what response would be made 
by the delegates. After a day which was 
unusually crowded with addresses and round- 
tables, and at the close of a dinner at which 
three speeches were made, the men and 
women crowded the meeting room, with the 
largest attendance of any evening session, 
to hear a Quaker professor and a Unitarian 
minister speak on the religious foundations 
of family life. 

In an address which searched the problem 
with an open mind and an understanding 
spirit, Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford Col- 
lege presented a thesis based on optimism 
for the spiritual development of family life. 
In part he said: 
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“Bridge, golf, dancing, aviation, and moun- 
tain-climbing are the gods of the hour, and 
they are stern rivals of all the religious at- 
titudes which enjoin the old-fashioned virtues. 

“T, for one, however, do not believe that 
human nature has become depraved. I see 
many signs of returning sanity and I am 
confident that the native hunger of the human 
soul for God will reassert itself and bring 
social health and healing. 

“The persons who are saying today they 
do not believe in God only mean they do not 
believe in the kind of God they have heard 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Loving Correction 


Whoso loveth correction loveth knowledge. 
—Proverbs 12:1. 


In learning to play golf the pupil must 
love the correction of the teacher. ‘The 
young player must remember always that 
there is something which explains his poor 
stroke, which the competent instructor can 
see, and he must learn to think of himself 
as the experienced player and teacher sees 
him. 


Correction, to be loved, must come from a 
person who knows more than the one 
corrected. 


Personal, moral, and spiritual faults are 
perpetuated and increased in the individual 
who does not love correction. 


So many of the unpleasant failures of life 
come from uncorrected personalities. The 
difficulties of correcting are always less than 
the hardships which result from uncorrected 
lives. 


It is possible to love correction for what 
it contributes to the power and joy of liv- 
ing. The corrected golfer enjoys a_ better 
score; the corrected pupil plays music in a 
manner that satisfies. The corrected life 
gives the world a more correct image of 
God and a truer radiation of thought and 
feeling. 


preached about. Let the churches stop con- 
tentions over dead issues and petty questions 
and turn all their energies to present-day 
constructive interpretation of a religion of 
life, and the fathers and mothers of little 
children will quickly show a new interest. 
“The widespread loss of interest in reli- 
gion is due mainly to the general prevailing 
confusion on the subject. It seems to many 


persons like a hopeless muddle. It sounds 
to them like words and jargon. It does not 
function. It opens no doors of life. It 


kindles no enthusiasm. It promotes no dar- 
ing adventures. The critical situation which 
prevails in our homes is not due to the per- 
versity of parents, nor, primarily, to the 
complexity of modern life. It is due in large 
measure to the lack of insight, inspiration, 
leadership, and faith on the part of those 
who should be the guides and prophets of 
religion today. 

“T am convinced that we cannot avoid seri- 
ous catastrophe unless we deepen the foun- 
dation of our social structure; it is top-heavy 
and not built with a plumb line. The situa- 
tion calls for a profound reorganization of 
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all our educational methods and systems from 
the kindergarten to the university graduate 
school. We need to shift the point of view 
from the supply of information to the for- 
mation of life and character.” 

And then Dorothy Canfield Fisher sum- 
moned all men and women upon whose con- 
sciences the problems of family life today 
weigh the heaviest to a great moral cru- 
sade as she said: 

“Here we stand facing a new world of 
human relationship, as new as America was 
to those English people three centuries ago. 
There it lies, waiting for us to shape it into 
the background of strong, healthy, and happy 
lives for our descendants. Nothing is more 
needed at the beginning of the education for 
marriage and parenthood than a state of 
mind, a song to march to. What I yearn 
to see is a moral Mayflower filled with great 
souls as enthusiastic, as impassioned, as en- 
lightened, as were those Pilgrims, to face 
with courage and cheer the moral wilder- 
nesses as they did the bleak and rock-bound 
coasts.”’ 


Rational Eclecticism 


Or the Philosophy of the Middle 


Course of Life 
By Rey. J. Bruce Mather 
Pastor, Congregational Church of the Vine, 
Denver, Colorado 

Be not righteous over much; neither be thou 
over wise; why shouldest thow destroy thyself? 

Be not over much wicked, neither be thou 
foolish; why shouldest thow die before thy 
time?—H cclesiastes 7: 16-17. 

The truth les between Zeno and Epicurus: 
Conduct is three-fourths of life; moderation in 
conduct is rational living —NSeneca. 

Let us know among ourselves what is good. 
—Elihu to Job, Job 34: 4. 

Prove all things; hold fast to that which is 
good.—_St, Paul, I Thess. 5:21. 

Let your moderation be known to all men.— 
St. Paul, Phil. 4:5. 

Pernicious, alike, are the two extremes, 

Hach is cause, and effect, of the other; 
Twin offspring of bigotry, each one seems 

To account for his perverse brother. 


Like-polarity makes them repel 
With reciprocal hatred and strife; 

In their ultimate destiny each will dwell 
Among fellows of monstrous life. 


The fanatic produces the libertine; 
The libertine molds the ascetic; 

The ascetic’s doleful, ugly mien 
Breeds luxury in the esthetic. 


The Stoic excites Hpicurean lust; 
Epicurus drives Zeno to madness; 

The penance that grovels abject in the dust 
Reacts in a revel of badness. 


The Pharisee’s unjust judgment severe, 
Stirs up Sadducee doubtings and pride; 
While the Essenes’ fairness and mercy appear, 
His enemies rail and deride. 


Liberality, proud and assertive, reflects 
The intolerance which it decries ; 

While the ultra-conservative hardly detects 
In himself what he claims to despise. 


But the middle course of life lies plain 
Between the woods and the fields; 
Though bearing some thorns of yexation and 
pain, 
Some blossoms of comfort it yields. 
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Dr. Stafford’s Faith and Experience 


Statement by Rev. Russell Henry Stafford at the Council of 
Installation in the Old South Church, Boston, Oct. 18, 1927 


AM glad to be able to introduce this state- 

ment with an acknowledgment of the in- 
estimable debt I owe to my father and mother 
for the privilege of a home atmosphere deeply 
and consistently Christian. The most signal 
influence upon my youth, after that of my 
home itself, was my association with my 
mother’s father, John Russell of Michigan, 
the founder of the National Prohibition Party, 
who died in the year of my graduation from 
college, at the age of ninety, and after sev- 
enty-one years of effective service as a min- 
ister of the Gospel. To my grandfather’s 
generous and patient willingness to discuss 
with me, from my early childhood, great 
problems of faith and morals, in the full 
light of his clear intellect and wide expe- 
rience, I doubtless owe the interest which 
I felt increasingly, from the dawn of a 
capacity to reason, in the subject-matter of 
religion, and the purpose which was mine 
as far back as I can remember to enter the 
Christian ministry. This purpose never wav- 
ered, save in the years of doubt and read- 
justment, when I feared that my changing 
views could not be accommodated to the re- 
quirements of the Church. But, fortunately, 
I discovered that these changes were har- 
monious with the developing position of 
Evangelical Protestantism itself, so that I 
was enabled, with a clear conscience and with 
complete intellectual honesty, to proceed, 
under divine guidance, to the accomplishment 
of the aim so long cherished. 

My first pastoral experience was in the 
oversight successively of three small parishes 
while I was a student in the Universities of 
California and Minnesota. Shortly after en- 
tering Drew Theological Seminary, in the 
autumn of 1912, I was so fortunate as to 
be appointed junior assistant to Rey. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, in the mimistry of Central 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y.. To Dr. Cadman’s 
wise and paternal direction and to the affec- 
tionate and indulgent encouragement of his 
people, I acknowledge an obligation only a 
little less than to my father and mother and 
to my grandfather. 

Since completing my theological prepara- 
tion and receiving ordination, I have served 
three parishes for about four years each. 
The fruit of this pastoral experience has 
been a more vital conviction than I brought 
to my task in the first instance, of the reality 
and adequacy of Christian faith, as I have 
seen it illustrated in the triumphant spiritual 
achievement of many of my parishioners. In 
gratitude for their inspiration, and in dedi- 
cation to my new task, it is my purpose and 
hope to continue to grow in a personal knowl- 
edge of God and in a just, intellectual ap- 
preciation of Divine truth. 

It is admittedly difficult to order one’s con- 
victions clearly in such a time as this, of 
revolution in the thought-circle, in which 
theology is of necessity as deeply involved 
as are science and philosophy. Nevertheless, 
I welcome the present occasion for attempt- 
ing to formulate the bases of my faith, as 


a discipline for my own mind as well as for 

the information of this reverend council. 
My faith revolves between two poles, of 

which the first is the assurance of God. 


Two MAIN GROUNDS OF FAITH 

This primary conviction rests in turn upon 
two grounds. One of these, and logically the 
first, is the metaphysical argument, based 
upon belief in the value and meaning, that 
is to say, the reasonableness, of life. I do 
not think that the reasonableness of life is 
susceptible of demonstration. I do not know 
how that man can be proved to be in error 
who maintains that the universe is an acci- 
dental congeries of inchoate elements. But 
the confidence that such is not the case ap- 
pears to me rather to rest upon a funda- 
mental moral decision, a preference, ingrained 
in all normal men, to live by the hypothesis 
that living is worth while. And this hy- 
pothesis in turn seems to me to be supported 
by so overwhelming a probability that no 
room is left for serious doubt. Now if life 
be reasonable, the heart of the universe must 
be at least as intelligent, as purposeful, as 
conscious as any of its manifestations. 

If this be true, then it is natural to ex- 
pect that of the character of the Supreme 
Life thus construed in terms of personality 
we shall find the best intimation to our 
understanding in the highest qualitative de- 
velopment of human consciousness. There- 
fore, one looks among the moral heroes of 
our race for revelations of the Infinite. And 
among the moral heroes of our race one 
stands transcendent, at the focal point of 
history—the man Jesus, the incarnation of 
the noblest ethical ideal ever achieved by 
man, as that ideal is defined by the Hebrew 
prophets, and at the same time so transcend- 
ing the limitations of his historical ante- 
cedents and his own epoch as to appear the 
type of perfected manhood, in whom all who 
know him may rejoice to behold those as- 
pirations made explicit which are-implicit in 
their own spiritual constitution, and in whom 
we could ask nothing better than to con- 
template the unveiling of the nature of the 
Kternal. But this unique significance as the 
revelator of Deity is precisely the claim which 
Jesus makes for himself—a coincidence which 
strikes me as arresting and overwhelming. 
So it is a sequence of my metaphysical ap- 
proach to the problem of being to see that 
problem solved, so far as our comprehen- 
sion can embrace its solution, in the Son of 
Mary. But I confess that if I knew nothing 
of any metaphysical approach I should yet 
accept Jesus’ claim at this point, for the 
impression which he makes upon me is one 
which so conscripts my devotion, that, on 
the basis of mere hero-worship, I should be- 
lieve his testimony on every matter where- 
upon it is clear. The center of personal 
religion to me is loyalty to the most inter- 
esting, the most original, the most adven- 
turous, the most engaging, and the cleanest- 
hearted young man in history. And this 
feeling is logically the second, but no doubt 


emotionally the first, ground of my belief in 
God. ; 

I should like to make it clear that I be- 
lieve in Jesus because of what he was dur- 
ing his earthly life—not because of what he 


did, or of what happened to him. In other 
words, if the question. of the miracles be 
raised, I must say that they do not help 


me to accept Jesus as my Lord, but that 
such acceptance does help me to credit the 
miracles. Deeds of wonder, as such, are not 
cogent to my personal experience; for no 
deeds of wonder have transpired under my 
observation which could not be accounted for 
in terms of secondary causes. So I fail to 
understand the argument from thaumaturgy 
to the primacy of Christ. But, on the other 
hand, it strikes me as an extreme expression 
of pseudo-scientific bigotry to declare that 
the miracles cannot have happened, simply 
because nothing of the sort has happened 
before our own eyes. There are, no doubt, 
many things in heaven and earth which we 
have yet to see and learn. However, if the 
miracles did happen, I am inclined to sup- 
pose that they do not represent the imping- 
ing of a condescending alien order upon the 
sphere of physical causation, with disaster 
to the system of the latter, but rather the 
manifestation of universal laws which we 
are not yet able to formulate. 

Similar considerations govern my attitude 
toward the Bible. I do not believe in Jesus, 
follow him, and worship him as the Son of 
God, because it is the Bible which tells me 
about him. But I honor the Bible above all 
books because from it I learn of one who 
thus wins my willing allegianee. Conse- 
quently, I approach the Bible as objectively 
and in the same spirit as any other book. 
Insistence upon verbal inspiration and the 
like seems to me to be an instance of put- 
ting the cart before the horse, if I may en- 
ploy so homely and obsolete a metaphor. 
It does not condition or lessen my faith at 
all to discover, as all candid students must 
confess that one does discover, scientifie mis- 
statements, historical mistakes, and lament- ' 
ably primitive and even perverse moral 
standards at some points in this divine 
library. For to me this library is divine, 
not as being inerrant, but as giving the back- 
ground, the presentation, and the immediate 
consequences of the divine life—the life of 
our blessed Lord—among men, transcribing 
for us all an experience of God which is 
unique in depth and beauty, conveying a view- 
point which transfigures the world by relat- 
ing it to the will of an all-provident Father, 
and enjoining an ideal which has compell- 
ing force over the energies of our souls. 

The second of the twin poles of my faith 
is belief in personal immortality. 

I derive this belief, in so far as it is the 
conclusion of a syllogism rather than the ex- 
pression of an intuition, from confidence in 
the plain tenor of the teaching of Jesus, 
from the implications of the fact of the di- 
vine Fatherhood, and from a feeling, native 
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to my mind, that the unitary basis and sub- 
stance of life is spirit rather than matter, 
so that to regard birth or death as more 
than incidental in the limitless life of the 
soul is to mistake the medium of action for 
the reality which is its spring. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PASTORATE 


The Church engages my loyalty and sery- 
ice first of all, because it is the organized 
force of righteousness in the name of Christ 
for the conquest of the world. I judge from 
his spirit and actions that Jesus would have 
his followers, in the light of a serene as- 
surance of immortality, devote their efforts 
primarily to the improvement of the sphere 
which is the present field of our operations; 
and I conceive of the Church as the dynamo 
of ideals for the great engine of civilization. 
I am concerned rather for the Church at 
large, and to promote the largest attainable 
degree of comity among its component di- 
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visions, than for any denomination as such; 
but I am a Congregationalist by conviction 
because, in the present status of religious 
affairs, it seems to me that our fellowship 
embodies a distinctive concept of the priest- 
hood of all believers exemplified in a demo- 
cratic polity, and offers an extraordinarily 
attractive blending, in its typical theological 
position, of the liberal method with the evan- 
gelical spirit. 

My theory of the pastorate, as the high 
calling to represent Christ to a congrega- 
tion, leads me to lay the first stress in my 
work upon personal relations with my parish- 
ioners, and the second upon an honest en- 
deavor to teach religion in such a way as 
to capture for Christ the obedience of those 
for whom he died, and at the same time so 
to interpret faith in harmony with the cate- 
gories of current thought as to render it 
respectable to the intellects of my hearers. 
While I believe in the farthest possible out- 


reach for religion, and in its application to 
the political, social, and economic problems 
of our time, I am of the opinion that the 
primary service a minister must render is 
through careful and consistent prosecution 
of his immediate duties, so that participa- 
tion in activities of corémunity interest and 
reform ought to be marginal rather than 
central to his attention. If I know myself, 
I am by temperament as conservative as in 
honest conviction on many matters I am from 
the traditional standpoint liberal. I bring 
to Old South Church, I trust, a willingness 
to learn, and a purpose to serve, as sincere 
and spontaneous as my appreciation of this 
great opportunity, and my zeal to enter upon 
it. I pledge my ‘utmost strength of body, 
mind, and heart to carry forward the work 
of God committed to my charge, and I trust 
that I may have your sympathetic and fra- 
ternal encouragement in the inauguration of 
this undertaking. 


In Paris with the American Legion 


HIRTY THOUSAND delegates make some 
T considerable crowd at a convention, even 
when held in a city the size of Paris. Ameri- 
cans owned the town! The red, white, and 
blue, with the stars and stripes, was in evi- 
dence on all sides. Throngs were in the 
street, morning, noon, and night. Wnglish, 
with a strong American accent, was the prin- 
cipal language one heard. They were a happy 
crowd, sure that they were among friends, 
and they enjoyed every minute of their stay. 

How different was the reception from what 
had been prophesied by those who are con- 
tinually finding some reason for criticism, or 
who give their fears full range ahead of 
their fancies! Before the American Legion 
came, everyone said: “They will not be well 
received, they will be insulted, there will be 
a wild exhibition of militarism when they 
do come, and the whole convention will end 
in one grand debauch.” Now, none of these 
things came to pass. Never was any group 
given such a reception. On the day of the 
great parade all Paris turned out, and lined 
the streets for miles as the 380,000 members 
of the new A. H. F. passed. Along the gaily 
decorated thoroughfares there were cheers, 
smiles, and nods of recognition, so that no 
one could in the least doubt the sincerity of 
the expression of the people in bidding wel- 
come to this new invasion. A hundred and 
fifty years ago France sent a deputation to 
America to help win for the people of the 
New World an independent existence. Ten 
years ago, Americans returned to France to 
help in the struggle for freedom from war 
and tyranny. This last demonstration was 
even more significant, for it was prompted 
not by bitterness against a neighboring coun- 
try, aS was the help which France gave the 
Hnglish colonists, nor by the exigencies of 
war which involved all the nations, but it 
was a gesture of pure friendship. 

The sessions of the convention were held 
in the Trocadero Palace, and the two great 
nations were represented in the opening cere- 
monies by the men who stand highest as the 
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military heroes of that period—Gen. John 
J. Pershing and Marshal Ferdinand Foch. 
The huge auditorium rang with cheers from 
the thousands present as they listened to 
these wartime leaders. The banquet given 
by the nation was one of the biggest events 
of this kind ever held. A Paris paper esti- 
mated the amount of meat, vegetables, and 
mayonnaise sauce for the dressing prepared— 
in tons! Wreaths were placed on the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, and impressive cere- 
monies held at the foot of the statue of 
Lafayette. 

The serious business of the convention was 
eared for in a dignified way. Anyone who 
supposed that the members of the American 
Legion had come to Paris simply for pleas- 
ure would have been greatly surprised had 
he sat in that huge hall and listened to the 
sensible speeches that were made, and to the 
plans that were discussed for carrying out 
the purposes of the organization. At one 
of the sessions, I sat beside a man from the 
Middle West, who, after listening for some 


,time to the discussion, said, “This meeting 


is a cross between a political convention and 
a Masonic Lodge.” The things of greatest 
interest had to do with the internal affairs 
of the organization itself, and the welfare 
of those who had served in the American 
Army during the World War, particularly 
those who were disabled, and the widows 
and orphans of the dead comrades. 


THE Lecion Nort MILITARISTIC 
The American Legion is not militaristic. 
Unfortunately for our country, one of the 
American papers in Paris makes a good deal 
of noise. It does not have much influence, 
but some people do take it seriously. It was 
amusing to follow this paper from day to 


day, as it reported the convention, and see 


to what lengths it went in trying to twist 
every single statement made by any speaker 
in the convention into some glorification of 
war. As a matter of fact, as my Western 
friend said, “These fellows are real pacifists.” 


At the banquet, there was a minute of sol- 
emn silence in memory of Woodrow Wilson, 
war President of the United States. Those 
who were present felt the significance of that 
tribute. The American Legion recognizes, as 
all practical men and women must recognize, 
that there is no sure panacea for the cure 
of war. It has been the accepted method 
through the centuries by which nations settle 
their disputes with each other. It grows out 
of deep economic causes. Men believe that 
they can secure through the use of force the 
things that cannot be secured in any other 
way. The rise of nationalism in our day has 
intensified the antagonism between nations. 
The world has grown so small and trade and 
commerce so great, that national interests 
clash. The League of Nations, and those who 
are responsible for it, recognize that the only 
way to secure a warless world and to out- 
law war is to make it possible for nations 
to secure their rights and justice in other 
methods than by that of lining up millions 
of young men on each side and shooting them 
to death. 

The representatives of the Ameriean Le- 
gion in Paris knew what war really means. 
Many of them had been through it, and known 
its horrors. They were against the whole 
business. They wanted peace and were 
pledged to work for peace. At the cemetery, 
where 30,000 of their companions lay dead, 
they renewed the pledge to these dead that 
their blood should not have been shed in 
vain. 

General Pershing said, in one of the most 
memorable utterances of the convention, ‘‘The 
spirit which animates the American Legion 
and the object it wishes to fulfill are things 
that can be better felt than they can be ex- 
pressed in words.” 

Commander Savage expressed the spirit in 
these words: “The American boys who came 
to France nine and ten years ago have re- 
turned. Then we were here to fight for the 
right by the side of the brave soldiers in 
France. When we departed with victory 
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won, a new period in history was begun. It 
was a period of peace and reconstruction, 
and the advance of civilization that seemed 
to have halted for a while.” 

M. Georges Leygues, Minister of Marine, 
referred to the American Legion as an “army 
of remembrance,” and, finally, Pershing made 
the best statement that has ever been made 
for a long time regarding peace. ‘The long- 
ing for peace today,” he said, ‘fills the minds 
of untold millions, and experts in the science 
of government are busy seeking for its for- 
mula. Those who, like the men of this Le- 
gion, know what war is, are wondering why 
nations may not learn to deal with each other 
following the code of honor that we demand 
petween individuals, why theft and violence 
on the largest scale are less wicked than 
petty stealing, why prejudice and passion are 
less excusable in ten million men than in 
merely one. The assembling of the American 
Legion in France is not merely a reunion 
of veterans, but the joining together of two 
great nations having the same passionate love 
for peace, and there is strong reason to hope 
that the feelings we see manifested here may 
spread out in new directions and eventually 
help to protect other lands from the storms 
of hatred and violence.” 

This was the tenor of the speeches, this 
was the purpose that animated the crowd. 
The only discordant note was that which was 
injected from the outside. A press seeking 
sensational publicity, fattening its circula- 
tion with appeals to hatred and violence, and 
twisting even the most simple statement into 
wrong channels, joining things that were 
never intended to be joined, drawing con- 
clusions that every right-minded individual 
knew were unjust—this was the work of 
these war-mongers. It was expressed, how- 
ever, only in a few of the papers; most of 
them agreed with the overwhelming conclu- 
sion that the Legion stands for peace—per- 
manent peace in the world. Those who would 
make of it a military organization are a few 
led by either one of two groups. The first 
is a group of men who were too old to fight 
in the last war, but who profited by it, and 
who fear that, were war outlawed, they 
would lose their prestige. Like the Bour- 
bons of old, they learn nothing and forget 
nothing. The other group is a heartless 
minority whose enthusiasm for sacrifice has 
never been tempered by any of the actual 
experiences of warfare. 

The American Legion is a Legion for peace, 
and it is unjust to link it up to the forces 
that are trying to perpetuate the old war 
system. The members of the Legion were a 
happy crowd. There was no evidence on the 
streets or in any place in Paris of behavior 
in any sense unworthy of the best traditions 
of America. Every American can well be 
proud of this group of representatives who 
crossed the ocean with this message of friend- 
ship and on this mission of remembrance. 
Some amusing things happened and some un- 
fortunate incidents occurred, but these were 
exceptions rather than the rule. After the 
mass convention in Paris adjourned, groups 
of Legionaires went on pilgrimages to other 
parts of Europe. One group went to Rome, 
where they were received with great cour- 
tesy and honor by the government. Another 
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group went to London, and still another group 
of two hundred went to Berlin; it never oc- 
curred to them that there might be any feel- 
ing of resentment against them on the part 
of the German people, and when they found 
it, they were so amazed and at the same 
time so whole-heartedly happy, that they won 
their way into the hearts of the German 
publie. 

The meeting of the American Legion in 
Paris was a great thing for the Legion, a 
great thing for France, and a great thing 
for America. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Being There with Lafayette 


I was in Paris, and the daughter of 
Keturah was with me. And I spake unto 
her, saying, We will see the grave of 
Lafayette. 


And she said, I did not know that he had 
any grave. 

And I said, He hath one, but few people 
visit it. For most Americans arrive in Paris 
shouting, Lafayette, we are here, and they 
never look around to find where Lafayette is. 

And she inquired, saying, Hast thou been 
there? 

And I said, I have been there, but so far 
as I can learn only I and my friends Gen- 
eral Pershing and Woodrow Wilson have 
visited it, and I was there before they were. 
Yea, and my visit hath been so long ago that 
I must inquire the way. 

So we went to an Information Bureau, and 
I asked for the Tomb de Lafayette. and they 
directed me to a Department Store called the 
Galleries de Lafayette, for that was what 
Americans wanted to see. 

And we employed our fourth Cabdriver 
before we found one who knew. 

Now when the Guillotine was working 
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overtime in the Place de la Concord, where 
it had nigh unto three thousand heads to cut 
off, they set up a Guillotine in the outskirts 
of Paris where now stand two high columns 
with statues, one to Charlemagne and one 
to Saint Louis. And they buried nigh unto 
that spot a thousand three hundred and ‘six 
beheaded folk beside those that were be- 
headed at the Place de la Concord. And one 
of them was a Grecian named Auderde 
Cherrir, on whose tomb is written that he was 
a son both of Greece and of France, that he 
served the Muses, loved Wisdom, and died 
for the Truth. And there, behind a Convent 


where white-robed Nuns offer Perpetual 
Prayer, in a Garden, is the Tomb of 
Lafayette. 


So we found the Tomb in that peaceful 
spot, with Woodrow Wilson’s Bronze Wreath 
upon it and Pershing’s flag at the head. 

And I said, Lafayette, we are here. _Gen- 
eral Pershing hath told me that héSdid not 
say it, and so I will say it. We are here to 
say to thee that this thing called Liberty 
for which thou didst fight here and in our 
own land, and for which several of our boys 
came over here to fight, is an Hxpensive and 
Uncertain thing, but that it was worth the 
Fight. Our folk have managed thus far to 
get on without a Guillotine, but both 
countries have the Automobile which is a 
far more Deadly Weapon, and less dis- 
criminating. Lafayette, we are here to con- 
fess that Democracy was a Perilous Thing 
in thy day, and is Perilous yet, but we rather 
think that it is worth its Very Considerable 
Iixpense, and that both thou and we have 
helped to make it a Little Better Worth 
While. But sometimes we wish we were a 
Little More Sure of it. 


The Pastor Says: This generation prefers a 
saxaphone delivered today on the installment 
plan to any harp paid for in advance and not 
delivered until after death. 


A Praiseworthy Achievement 
Recruiting Readers for The Congregationalist 


WO years ago, in October, the ministers 
T of the Old South Church of Boston ex- 
pressed their desire to have a strong effort 
made to extend the circulation of The Con- 
gregationalist among the members of that 
great church. A considerable number of the 
Old South people already were subscribers, 
but many were not. 

Rey. Frank H. Kasson, an honored mem- 
ber of the Old South, who had read and en- 
joyed The Congregationalist for over forty 
years, and had served upon its editorial 
staff, expressed his willingness, as a service 
to his church and the interests served by his 
church paper, to make a thorough canvass of 
Old South members for new subscribers. It 
was a labor of love. The commissions re- 
ceived were placed in a fund which is des- 
tined to be given to the American Board. 
Mr. Kasson devoted spare time to calling 
upon those who seemed to be good prospects, 
and between October and June he secured 
132 new subscribers, thus giving the Old 
South Church a larger number of subscribers 
to The Congregationalist than there were in 
any other church. 


A year ago Mr. Kasson recanvassed his 
list for renewals, and, adding fifteen new 
subscribers, his list at the end of that season 
stood at 109. But he does not feel able to 
continue this work. 

We report the record of Mr. Kasson’s 
splendid service in grateful appreciation of 
it, and as a suggestion to other churches, 
hoping that many pastors and church officers 
will be moved to do as Dr. George A. Gordon 
and his official board of the Old South did— 
commend The Congregationalist to their 
people and urge them to subscribe for it. 
Also, we trust that strong laymen, and minis- 
ters who are able to give such service, will do 
as Mr. Kasson has done, and in co-operation 
with their pastors, make a thorough and en- 
thusiastic canvass for subscribers. 

Note the two vital factors in the Old South 
experience: First, strong endorsement by the 
pastor with the earnestly expressed desire 
that his people should be readers of The 
Congregationalist. Secondly, personal work 
recruiting subscribers by a competent can- 
vasser. : 

Roitre CosBLEIGH, Business Manager. 
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Life: 


[Eprror’s Norn: This was the last editorial 
written by Mr. Porterfield, on Sept. 1, 1927, 
as editor of the San Diego “Sun.” He died 
on September 2. He was fifty-five years old. 
He was a Sunday school teacher and mem- 
ber of First Church.) 


OMORROW, the doctor says, I must go 
th on the table. and let him cut me open, 
and, as is true in all such cases, I may 
“eome out’ on this side with a temporary 
pain in my tummy, or on the other side, 
with no pain at all. 

And, in either event, it is perfectly all 
right, because one must trust these things 
to the judgment of those who know a little, 
rather than rely on the opinions of those 
who certainly do not know at all. 

Actually, operations are not the “life and 
death” affairs they once were, and that not 
so long ago, and yet, there is always the 
chance that one may not come back. 

And so, somehow, I’m writing this little 
disquisition ‘under the shadow of the knife,” 
which ought to make it, with all its imper- 
fections in English, a sort of human document. 

Life, to most of us, I think, is a rather 
unsatisfying experience. We never accom- 
plish even the smallest part of what we plan 
to do. Our lives soon become an unceasing 
round of unimportant details, rushing hither 
and yon, answering the telephone, writing 
unimportant letters, reading unimportant 
stories in the magazines, talking unimportant 
conversation with friends and acquaintances, 
eating unimportant meals, transacting un- 
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important affairs from morning till night, 
and throwing our tired bodies on the bed at 
night to dream unimportant dreams until 
wakened by another unimportant day, while 
all the time, in the background of our brains, 
huddles a half-formed prayer that somehow 
we might be vouchsafed the time and ability 
to do something really worth while. 

Isn’t this largely true with your life and 
mine? 

Reviewing the well-nigh futility of the 
whole drama of life, is it any wonder that 
thinking man, from the Neanderthal age to 
the present hour, has found himself hoping 
with all the urge of his very being that some- 
how, somewhere, there might be a state of 
being, a place, under which and where he 
can have another chance? 

The cry for immortality is not entirely the 
urge of an exaggerated ego. Terminology 
means little except to help us to explain 
ourselves to ourselves, maybe; but deep call- 
eth unto deep, when we cry aloud in the 
anguish of our souls, “There must be a life 
beyond this little hour on earth!” 

It is all so brief, an hour so short that in 
its round not one has ever learned the mean- 
ing of its smallest part. 

“T’ll believe nothing I cannot see and hear 
and feel,’ declares the materialist, and his 
own mighty telescope reveals a million uni- 
verses which his equally great ancestor of 
1,000 year ago never even dreamed existed! 

“What is expedient for me that will I do, 
and what is not expedient that will I not 
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An Unfinished Symphony 


do!” vaunts the behaviorist, while we of 
more old-fashioned tendencies kneel and re- 
peat the ancient creed: “We have left un- 
done those things we ought to have done 
and have done those things we ought not 
to have done, and there is no health in us!” 

Of course, we have behaviorist and ortho- 
dox Christian as well, and that fact is all 
that saves us and the race from insanity— 
the knowledge of that fact, I mean. 

For life is unfinished, always—an unfin- 
ished symphony—and there isn’t a soul who 
has ever been capable of an _ intelligent 
thought, who in his heart of hearts doesn’t 
know that this is everlastingly true. 

Such sublime egotists as Paul may say, 
“T have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith!” 

You and I know full well that such a 
claim is sheerest nonsense. We have not 
finished anything; we have left unfinished 
everything which we planned to do, and 
whether we take our departure at twenty or 
eighty, it is all the same, for life in its 
essence is but the unfinished, the incomplete 
part of the pattern which we may call In- 
finity, the completion of which no man can 
know or even dare to dream. 

“T count life just a stuff to try the soul’s 
strength on,’ wrote Browning, and I think 
he knew much more of life here and beyond 
than those who think they know so much, 
for Browning knew he did not know, and 
that’s all you and I ean ever know, no 
matter how many decades our bodies may 
move about this earth. 


Hermosa, President Coolidge, and Mr. Lium 
The President’s Influence Upon Religious Life | 


WAS interested in the church at Hermosa, 

S. D., before President Coolidge began to 
attend services there last summer. I have 
preached in that church three times, including 
the time of its dedication. 

Jesse Perrin, the son of Superintendent 
Perrin, had been the summer pastor on this 
field, which was open during the summer and 
closed part of the year. This student was 
active and energetic, and unified the work in 
strong fashion. He conceived the idea of buy- 
ing the old Methodist church which had been 
closed for many years and moving it up to the 
Congregational church and marrying the two 
together. This plan he carried out, doing a lot 
of the hard manual labor himself, and thus 
saving much expense to the church. The orig- 
inal Congregational church was a rectangular 
building. The north ell is the Methodist church. 
That is a good kind of church union. After 
Jesse Perrin had gone back to his studies and 
to the football field at Carleton College, we held 
a service of dedication which was preceded by 
as fine a chicken dinner as one could wish. The 
ranchers are a fine-hearted and kindly people. 

Hermosa has been in the limelight. If I had 
realized how famous the place was to become 
I would have endeavored to preach a stronger 
sermon that day. What I am thinking is this. 
The country church is at last coming to its 
own. Hermosa has been put on the map, and 
in a wav it has put every other country church 
on the map. Hermosa church was important 
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enough for a President to attend, even if he 
had to drive twelve miles to reach it. There 
is a great and vast population within twelve 
miles of the country churches of America. 
When all these people take President Coolidge’s 
example to heart the rural church will see a 
new day. 

It is nice to have a President handy to draw 
an audience. It would be fine if every church 
in the country and city, too, had a President 
to fill the pews so that the minister might have 
a crowded house. Hermosa was rather em- 
barrassed by the size of the audiences during 
the hot days of summer. No doubt the Wash- 
ington chureh and Dr. Jason Noble Pierce miss 
the President very much and his audience- 
drawing power during his summer vacation. 

President Coolidge ran true to form when he 
picked out little Hermosa for 


his summer 
church. When President Harding died, most 


men, if they had been in the Vice-President’s 
chair, would have secured the swiftest train 
and rushed off to Washington, and with all 
the pomp and ceremony possible would have 
taken the oath of office on the steps of the 
Capitol before the assembled multitude. The 
country will not soon forget the old sitting 
room at Plymouth and the little oil lamp and 
the humble father administering the oath of 
office to his distinguished son. That lifted 
Calvin Coolidge tremendously in the eyes of all. 


Humility is one of the requisites of greatness. 
The oath of office and Hermosa are of the same 
piece. No one can ever measure the power of 
the example which the President has exerted in 
attending faithfully this little church. The 
ranchers of South Dakota and the city dwellers, 
too, and the people up and down the land, 
may well take the lesson to heart. 

President Coolidge kept to the one church. 
Most tourists would go around and try a differ- 
ent church every Sunday. They would taste 
different kinds of sermons and see whether the 
musie of any church is up to their educated 
ears. JI understand that the church has been 
filled two hours before the service by those who 
come to see the President worship. How would 
it do for them to go to church to worship 
rather than to see another person worship? I 
take it that the President goes to church more 
to worship than to hear any man preach. 

Fate is a funny thing. Mr. Lium, the stu- 
dent pastor, might have gone to drive a truck 
during the summer, but he chose to preach at 
Hermosa. If he had only known that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was to be his steady auditor, he 
might have chosen the other task. His sum- 
mer experience makes him quite noted. Per- 
haps he will get in Who’s Who. No doubt 
he worked harder than most Congregational 
ministers last summer. What a fine thing it 
is to have one’s task loom up big before one! 
A constant incentive spurs him on. It is not 
his idea to “just get by.” He must do his 
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level best every Sunday. Every occasion for 
him is a great occasion, a great opportunity. 

I take it that President Coolidge is a good 
parishioner. Probably with him “the simplest 
are the best.’”’ I used to read to Prof. Edwards 
A. Park, the New Wngland theologian. Be- 
tween the passages, he told me a great many 
stories. A man came to Andover to preach. He 
felt the greatness of his audience and prepared 
himself to the utmost limit, ranging through 
the fields of philosophy, science, history, and 
literature. Coming down from the pulpit he 
met one of the ablest men on the faculty, a 
very simple-minded man, who remarked to the 
speaker, “Don’t forget that we are all sinners 
and need the Gospel.” 


The Old South Forum 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson, Gifford Pinchot, Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell, and Miss Hadije Ekrem, dis- 
tinguished as the first woman in Turkey to 
wear a hat instead of the one-time obligatory 
veil, are some of the outstanding attractions 
announced for the thirteenth season of the Old 
South Forum held in the historic Old South 
Meeting House at the corner of Milk and Wash- 
ington Streets, Boston. The course opens Sun- 
day afternoon, November 6, with Whiting Wil- 
liams of Cleveland, Ohio, speaking on “Why 
Are We in Nicaragua?’ Mr. Williams, who 
studies economics and investigates labor condi- 
tions chiefly by the “overalls method,” has been 
in South America twice during the past year. 
He returned very recently from Nicaragua. 

Norman Angell of London will speak, on No- 
vember 13, on the topic ‘“‘Why Peace Propa- 
ganda Fails.” 

Quite a new departure at this Forum will 
be the type of lecture which Prof. Hlton Mayo 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration will present on November 20 
under the topic, “How to Be Happy in the 
World as It Is.” Professor Mayo is Welsh 
by birth, and was educated in the Universities 
Edinburgh and London, and for a number of 
years has been lecturer in psychopathology in 
the University of Melbourne. 

Rollo Walter Brown of Cambridge, who has 
attracted a great deal of attention by reason 

_of his remarkable book on the creative mind, 
is to be speaker on the Sunday afternoon after 
Thanksgiving, taking the topic, “Do We Want 
Creative Minds?” 


Hadije Selma Ekrem, leader of the “new 
woman” movement in Turkey, comes to the 
Forum the first Sunday in December. Miss 


Ekrem is the daughter of Ali Ekrem Bey, for- 
and has lived 


mer governor of Jerusalem, 
through four wars. Her topic is “Morals East 
and West.” 


On December 11, Mrs. Nancy Schoonmaker, 
a brilliant Kentuckian who has studied first- 
hand, in Europe, the women serving in na- 
tional parliaments and the forces re-shaping 
politics overseas, will speak on ‘““Women’s Part 
in the New Europe.” 

Norman Hapgood, famous journalist, and 
Willis J. Abbot, editor-in-chief of the Christian 
Science Monitor, will together, on December 18, 
grapple with the problem of “Our Changing 
Newspaper Morality.” 

On Christmas Day the Forum will be omitted, 
but on New Year’s Day William BH. (Pussy- 
foot) Johnson is to be the speaker and ‘‘Can 
Prohibition Be Enforced?’ the topic. 

At the closing session of the recent American 
Federation of Labor Convention in San Fran- 
cisco, the principle of the five-day week was en- 
dorsed, on which account it is interesting that 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Federa- 
tion, will present ‘The Case for the Five-Day 
Week” on January 8. Dr. W. EH. B. Du Bois 
speaks on January 15, on “Some Present-Day 
Problems of Race and Color,” and Rabbi Lewis 
Browne, author of This Believing World, dis- 
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cusses, on January 22, “What Is Coming in 
Religion?” 

Topics for the remainder of the season have 
not yet been altogether settled, though Anna 
Louise Strong of Seattle and Moscow, Prof. 
Parker Moon of Columbia University, Mlle. 
Marguerite Clement of Paris, Prof. Elizabeth 
Stone Macdonald of Boston University, and 
Pres. Henry Noble McCracken of Vassar Col- 
lege are other speakers. 

Concerts by leading musicians will precede 
each lecture. Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, D.D., 
will again be the presiding officer and Mary 
Carolin Crawford, as from the beginning, the 
manager of the course. An innovation of last 
year, by which the side-door privilege is avail- 
able on payment of $3 for those who cannot 
wait in the street in cold or rainy weather, is 
being continued this season. Tickets for these 
“Old South Stand-bys,” as they are called, are 
now ready at the Meeting House. The mem- 
bership card, which costs $3, is transferable, 
and admits two from the same family or two 
persons coming together. The meetings are 
quite free, however, as in previous years, the 
twenty lectures which constitute the series 
being provided by the resources of the Old 
South Association, of which Richard W. Hale 
is treasurer, and Courtenay Crocker secretary. 


A Call to Prayer 


By the Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement 
For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 


against spiritual wickedness in high places.— 
Eph. 6: 12. 


Women loyal to the Constitution are deeply 
concerned over the present situation and out- 
look. They are told that the present ad- 
ministration fails to enforce law because of 
corrupt patronage, weakness of men in office, 
and bad politics. The other great party offers 
nothing better and suggests as candidates for 
the presidency three well-known enemies of the 
Highteenth Amendment. Two of these are 
governors of states that refuse to enact ‘con- 
current enforcement law prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. It is not denied that men high in 
office are violators of the law and protect crim- 
inals, thereby breaking their solemn oath of 
office which should render them liable to im- 
peachment. There is no relief in certain courts 
of the country where judges also are recreant 
to their oath. Men put loyalty to party be- 
fore loyalty to the nation. Women are “not 
in politics.”” The church that shirks responsi- 
bility for national sin thereby becomes an ally 
to the worst politics. We, the people, are re- 
sponsible for this administration and the next. 
Ministers, educators, and men and women citi- 
zens are responsible for every crime, every evil 
deed of Jawlessness which through their weak- 
ness and neglect they permit to go unchecked 
in community, state, and nation. 

We are told, from the Department of En- 
forcement in Washington, that it will take 
fifty years to enforce laws based on the Con- 
stitution. They can be enforced in fifty days 
if the people demand that they be enforced. 

Before we hold our annual Thanksgiving 
feast and football games, with an outpouring 
of our hearts for national prosperity, let us ob- 
serve a day of humiliation and prayer for our 
nation, our rulers, our churches, ourselves. 
We pray for moral and spiritual revival. It 
never was more needed than in certain deca- 
dent centers of this nation. God calls for con- 
fession of sin, our sin of inaction. We there- 
fore ask our women to lead in a eall for such a 
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in every village, town, and city, in union sery- 
ices or in separate churches or in small groups 
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in homes. We ask that ministers preach on 
civic righteousness and pray that the churches 
may help to end this shame of our nation. 
Mrs. Henry W. Prasopy, Chairman 
Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement. 

(Note: Programs for these services will be 
furnished at the headquarters, 1 Arsenal 
Square, Cambridge, Mass., and 129 BE. 52d St., 
New York City. Enclose two cents in postage 
for a sample copy; $1.00 a hundred copies.) 


Light 
By Jean Mitchell Boyd 

As the day ended the Jester walked alone 
along the cliff. He went so slowly that his: 
bells scarcely tinkled. His head was bent 
as if he were thinking many things. As he 
drew mear the old pine where it was his 
wont to sit and watch the sunset, harsh, 
angry words came to his ears. Beneath the 
tree were three pilgrims, travel-weary and 
gray. with dust. One was a Scholar, exceed- 
ingly wise; another was a Friar, very holy; 
and the third was a Poet, full of dreams. 

“JT will listen to no talk of outworn creeds,” 
stormed the Scholar. “I will have naught 
to do with old beliefs, passed from aged sire 
to stupid son. Only the blind cling to old 
roads.” 

“They surely are blind who will not see,” 
answered the Friar. “Down through the 
ages my beliefs have come. I worship as the 
holy men of old worshiped and only thus 
shall men find God, whose name thou art not 
fit to mention.” 

“Wrong, all wrong,’”’ said the Poet. “Learn- 
ing brings no man nearer God; neither is 
He found in dark cathedrals. He is found 
only in beautiful things—in roses and songs, 
in moonlight and music. All the way we 
have quarreled and still you cling to stupid 
dreams. Bah! Fools!” 

The Jester drew near. 

“Good evening, good sirs,’ he said gra- 
ciously. “I have heard somewhat of your 
quarrel. By what name do ye call your 
God—Thor or Ares or Mars?” 

“These be pagan gods of war,’? answered 
the Scholar. ‘We speak of God the Father 
and of His Son, born while the angels sang 
of good will to men.” 

The Jester tossed aside his eap and bells. 
He stood erect, looking westward, a strange 
dignity in his bearing. 

“T am a Jester,’ he said; ‘‘all day I caper 
and grin and make folk laugh. But the sun- 
set hour is mine own and then [I lay aside 
my cap and bells. I am not wise nor holy 
nor gifted, but this I know—that the mes- 
sage of One who walked beside the sea needs 
to be read anew. It matters not whether 
ye worship by book or altar or harp, so long 
as ye love the Lord with your whole heart, 
and your neighbor as yourself. Look, the 
rim of the sun touches the sea. Shall we not 
stand here reverently, hand clasped in hand © 
as brothers should, worshiping each in his. 
own heart the Father of us all?” 

Ashamed, the pilgrims arose and obeyed 
him. The pine tree, which has the sweet- 
est voice of all trees, sang softly. Slowly the 
sun sank into a sea of amethyst and silver. 
When it was gone, the Jester said, “There is 
always light.” And he pointed upward, 
where, hung in the infinite depths of the sky, 
there shone a star. 
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From an English Engineer 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

Amid all the distractions encompassing this 
imperfect yet developing human race it is not 
easy for governments or public bodies to find 
among their numerous preoccupations that mo- 
ment of mental leisure which would enable 
them to single out any one issue demanding 
prior attention; but it is the conviction of 
many men and women, particularly among that 
great mass of quiet people who are not adher- 
ents of any school of political thought, that 
the one vital issue is the reduction of fighting 
material and personnel. That one nation calls 
armaments defensive for itself and describes 
them as offensive for another is the barrier from 
which one is thrown back, time after time! 

But are we all going to remain in this di- 
lemma? Briefly, armies, navies, aircraft, land 
destroyers, terrific explosives, deadly poisons, 
human cunning, and great bravery in facing 
death and danger are some of the chief products 
of humanity in our day. Why must so much of 
- the time, thought, research, insight, and earn- 

ing power of the wonderful human creature 
~ be absorbed in this manner? 

Years ago, when speaking in public on the 
need for reduction of armaments, I was ac- 
eused of exaggeration in stating that more 
than half the public income of the world was 

expended in connection with wars and the de- 
_ fensive and offensive departments, so I set my- 
self the task of searching out facts and figures 
to support that statement, and published them 
in 1923 in a book called the Problem of Arma- 
ments. The figures, embracing 1900-1920, com- 
piled from official sources in the fourteen chief 
countries and reduced to pounds sterling dem- 
onstrated that the statement was no exaggera- 
tion, but fell far short of the facts. (Mr. 
Enock encloses tabular proof which for reasons 
of space we omit.—ED.) 

Other tables, such as expenditure during the 
war, naval and mercantile losses, damages on 
jand, direct money costs to belligerents, war 
pensions, liabilities, etc., were equally arrest- 
ing, but I cannot ask you to reproduce them 
here. Might I, however, just remind your 
readers that 20.775,459 active men were 
wounded and at least 8,646,024 killed? 

The period of history from 1900 to 1920 is 
of great interest, the figures recorded revealing 
the stupendous effort that these fourteen na- 
tions had made to render themselves safe. Over 
sixty-one thousand millions were spent by all 
the fighting departments and forty-six thousand 
millions for all other purposes, but the latter 
includes large sums for interest on previous 
accumulations of war debt, and heavy pension 
payments, both properly chargeable to warlike 
expenditure—demonstrating that, on a conserv- 
ative basis, the fighting proclivities of these 
peoples had absorbed about seventy per cent 
of the money collected from them by taxation 
up to 1920. 

I have lately been endeavoring to bring these 
comparative tables up to date, but although my 
figures are far from complete there is every 
indication that seventy per cent expended on 
the warlike side of life since 1920 is not far 
wrong! 

And how much have we advanced to a solu- 
tion of the complication that brought about the 
World War to end war? 

It appears that politicians have not been 
able to submit themselves to the higher im- 
pulses stirred within them at the Armistice 
period nearly nine years ago, and the fact still 
remains that the human race is intolerably bur- 
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dened by this diversion of cash, talent, and 
energy to these purposes. Whether viewed 
from the varying angles of common sense, en- 
lightened self-interest, commerce, engineering, 
science, education, or our at present limited 
knowledge of God, the mental reaction is the 
same—that this surely is the question of su- 
preme importance today. 

And if, unhappily, our present-day civiliza- 
tion should break and sink under this burden 
it will be the result of our tacit submission 
to an impotent fatalism which agrees that there 
is no way out. 

This menace is a standing challenge to the 
higher capabilities of men and women, and the 
time surely has more than come when we must 
stand against it and definitely take steps to 
lessen it. It is said that neither governments 
nor the press can take any steps unless their 
constituents bring sufficient pressure to bear 
upon them. This may be true of governments, 
but I cannot believe it to be final concerning 
the press, which might, by definitely and con- 
tinuously devoting some of its space and talent 
in the direction of a great campaign, place 
humankind under a greater debt than it al- 
ready owes to the journals of our time. 

May I hope that you will not only insert this 
somewhat lengthy communication, but will go 
further and help to sound a clarion call to this 
and other nations to rally all their forces 
against this common danger? May it not be 
the happy duty of the press, in this and other 
countries, to strike a note which will elicit 
from armament-ridden citizens all over the 
world a determined and emphatic protest 
against this burden? Such a note needs to be 
struck again and again until ways and means 
of expressing this protest emerge and weld 
themselves into such a force that no govern- 
ments could withstand. . That seems indeed 
the only hope left for our day and generation. 

London, England. ARTHUR G. ENOCK. 


‘‘Sainthood” and Poverty 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have read with much pleasure President 
Maurer’s article on “Modern Sainthood,” but 
I find that I do not agree with many of the 
contentions or implications of the article. 

In the first place, I do not feel at all sure 
that poverty, in and of itself, is either an indi- 
eation of, or an aid to, “sainthood”; nor do I 
see how, in these modern days, ‘‘the delights 
of driving cars down city streets, of enjoying 
autumn colors as we speed along cement high- 
ways” or ride in Pullmans, or even the fact 
that our daughters wear silk stockings and well- 
heeled shoes, need be any hindrance to either 
our usefulness in the service of our Master or 
any saintly spirit which we may possess. 

I agree heartily with the suggestion that 
“We are servants of a man who was poor and 
humble,” but I sometimes feel that both the 
poverty and the humility of Jesus have been 
somewhat overdone. I believe that if Jesus 
were to come to America today, as he came to 
Palestine 1,900 years ago, he would ride in an 
automobile instead of walking from place to 
place, and that if he were traveling from Beloit 
to Chicago he would either ride in a train or 
speed along the cement highway in an auto- 
mobile, even enjoying the autumn colors as he 
passed along. 

Then I wish that President Maurer had given 
us an accurate definition of ‘‘sainthood” and 
told us just how he wishes us to “Take the 
yow of poverty,’ ‘“Reincarnate the saintly 
spirit,” and “pluck out the eye and cut off the 


hand which offends.” Does he wish us to es- 
chew hotel dinners, refuse to travel in Pull- 
mans, cease to drive our automobiles, refuse to 
fellowship with our well-to-do parishioners, and 
cause our daughters to wear low-heeled shoes 
and cotton stockings? 

Again, President Maurer seems to imply, al- 
though he does not state, that both “sainthood” 
and the privilege of being the “servants of a 
man who was poor and humble” are particu- 
larly, if not exclusively, the privilege of the 
ministry. It seems to me that the only distinc- 
tion that we of the ministry can claim for our- 
selves is the privilege of being leaders in mat- 
ters of “sainthood” and of service. While we 
are servants of a man who was poor and 
humble, so are the men and women who sit in 
the pews; if we are called upon to take upon 
ourselves a vow of poverty, so are they. 

Nor do I see how “accepting things as they 
are’ in our modern world, with its attendant 
comforts and physical and mental pleasures, 
need weaken our homiletical courage or spoil 
our usefulness. We may sometimes pine for 
the “good old days” of the spinning wheel and 
the oxcart, with their simple life and homely 
pleasures ; but for the modern minister to adopt 
either the garb or the simple, conveniences of 
those days would be not to increase his courage 
or his usefulness, but rather to submit him to the 
ridicule of those whom he seeks to lead and help. 

So in spite of the excellent article on “Mod- 
ern Sainthood” I shall continue to accept 
things as they are. Trying to be content with 
my modest salary, I shall continue to live in 
the comfortable parsonage which has been pro- 
vided for me and my family, continue to drive 
my automobile—a rather ancient model of a 
cheap variety—down city streets and along 
paved highways, even enjoying the autumn 
colors as we speed along, continue to associate 
with the best families of my parish, travel in 
Pullmans and enjoy an occasional hotel din- 
ner when occasion arises, and even allow my 
daughter to continue wearing silk stockings and 
well-heeled shoes. And, in spite of all this 
“love of the world, and the things in it,’ I shall 
continue to strive to lead the men and women 
who make up my parish, rich and poor alike, 
in the service of the same poor and humble 
Master whom I am striving to serve; and I 
shall continue to pray that they may all at- 
tain the same kind of “sainthood” which I am 
myself prayerfully striving to attain. 

Chickasha, Okla. Morier C. BULLOCK. 


Autumn 


By Edwin W. Bishop 
Pastor of Plymouth Charch, Lansing, Michigan 


(With apologies to Joyce Kilmer) 
I think that I shall never see 
A picture glorious as a tree— 
A picture painted blithe and gay 
On almost any October day; 
Masses of ochre, crimson, and green, 
Even the gods take notice, I ween; 


Beeches and sumacs, maples and oaks 
Splashed with splendor for us mortal folks. 


Will the tree of wisdom by the river of life 
Answer the puzzle of our fretful strife? 


Will the Master of color that springs from the 
sod 
Clothe us with beauty in the autumn of God? 


Then surely may I hope to see 
A picture glorious as a tree. 


“OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Philosophers’ Stone 


The dream of long ages of mankind was the 
discovery of the philosophers’ stone. “From the 
times of ancient Hgypt almost until now it 
has been imagined that some substance existed 
by whose power the baser metals should be 
transformed into gold and silver. Such a sub- 
stance has never been found. Nevertheless, 
there is a philosophers’ stone. 

It was a night of enchantment. There was 
a full moon streaming down through overarch- 
ing trees, and making fairyland of a bit of 
greensward close by the side of a tumbling 
mountain brook. As one who had been taking 
an evening stroll crossed a rude bridge, the 
notes of a beloved Chopin nocturne mingled 
themselves with the joy-song of the brook. On 
the edge of the moonlit greensward where the 
fairies could almost be seen, stood a tiny cot- 
tage; and in its living-room, with no light but 
that of the moon, some newcomer to the moun- 
tain hamlet was pouring out a glory of mem- 
ories upon the keys of an ancient, tinkling 
piano. First the nocturne; then that haunting 
theme of the Unfinished Symphony with the 
ravishing half-tone change in the second half; 
then the strains of | a slow-moving, stately 
Brahms intermezzo; then, with scarcely a 
moment of pause between, a lovely old Scotch 
ballad, the graceful andante movement of 
the Fifth Symphony, a bit of the Midsummer 
Nights Dream music that always seems lke 
moonlight itself transmuted into sound, and at 
last a movement of the Moonlight Sonata. On 
the bit of white road that was preparing to lose 
itself in a mountain trail, the unguessed auditor 
stood for an hour, and listened enraptured. 
Moonlight, greensward, singing brook, loneli- 
ness, and that wondrous music! 

Into that same pocket in the mountains came 
a person who was going through one of life’s 
bitterest experiences. The beloved companion 
of thirty years had been taken away. Life 
must be lived, yet how could it be lived? The 
sufferer’s inclination was to try to run away 
from thought. The car which was made the 
means of running away took off into the sur- 
rounding country one after another who could 
not otherwise have driven; it ran on errands 
of kindness and mercy; it made the little com- 
munity its debtor. However great the inner 
turmoil, in outward demeanor the sufferer was 
calm and strong. The tortured soul put music 
into other souls. At the same time it was 
learning, at least in some measure, to face its 
own anguish a little better, to think through 
its own problem, and to go forward into the 
future with new and better strength. 

He who enables men to talk together from 
house to house and from city to city, and even 
across continents and oceans to hear the voice 
of some other world-dweller, serves humanity 
well; but he who leads men to desire to meet 
with friendly faces in the familiar jostle of 
daily life, and to think and feel both from street 
to street and from continent to continent with 
positive and active and forth-reaching good will, 
serves humanity more profoundly. He who 
leads his fellows to love science and to search 
out its secrets for the public weal, is a public 
benefactor; but he who leads individuals and 
nations to wish to live in honor and good will 
and brotherliness in all the intricacies and 
subtleties of personal and social intercourse, is 
a benefactor of finer consequence. We stand 
in humble gratitude and offer eager thanks to 
him who pours into our ears the joys of music; 
but a greater gift is that of helping others to 
transmute life itself into music. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE INFLUENCE OF A LIFE 


Ye are the light of the world. A city that 
is set on a hill cannot be hid.—Matt. 5: 14. 


“That,” says the world, ‘is not what you 
expect of a Christian,” in which is implied 
that more is expected of a Christian than 
of another man. In other words, the world 
has curiously slipped into admitting that 
the standards of Jesus are, at any rate, the 
highest we have yet reached.—7. R. Glover. 


What we want, therefore, is not inven- 
tion, but industry; not the advantages of 
new and extraordinary times, but the realiz- 
ing of our principles by adorning the doc- 
trine of God our Savior at all times.— 
Horace Bushnell. 


The believer is the Bible of the street. If 
he can reveal that he has found a secret, his 
life is more eloquent than any preaching. 
For it reaches men, not from a distant pul- 
pit, but from the levels of their every day, 
where life is so often difficult and cheerless. 
A Christian is not a man who is resigned; 
he is meant to be a man who moves rejoic- 
ing. God meant him to be the spiritual al- 
chemist, transmitting the baser metals into 
gold— George H. Morrison. 


It is enough— 

Hnough—just to be good! 
To lift our hearts where they are understood ; 
To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go unappeased; to smile back in God’s face 
With the glad lips our mothers used to kiss. 

Ah! though we miss 

All else but this, 

To be good is enough! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


Use your Sabbaths as steps to glory, till 
you have passed them all and are there ar- 
rived.—Richard Bacter. 


So fix this on your minds, and lay it-on 
your hearts, dear friends, that the repent- 
ance of the New Testament is not idle tears 
nor twitchings of a vain regret, but the 
resolute turning away of the sinful heart 
from its sins. It is “repentance toward 
God,” the turning from the sin to the 
Father, and that is what leads to salvation. 
—Alexander Maclaren. 


We are trying to answer skepticism by 
preaching great sermons and writing great 
books. The skeptics will never be converted 
by sermons and books. If the skepticism of 
this world is ever brought to defeat, it will 
be by the way the Church of Jesus Christ 
lives its daily life. The world has got to be 
made to see that in the Church there is a 
power operating that is beyond the com- 
prehension of the mind of man.—lLen (O, 
Broughton. 


Only the deep in one life can find the deep 
in another life. 
ence. That is the limit of a man’s power 
over his fellows.—Percy O. Ainsworth. 


O Lord, help us, we entreat thee, to shew 
forth our love of thee by keeping thy com- 
mandments. They are not grievous; remove 
far from us @ repining spirit, an unloving 
fear to transgress, and all willful disobe- 
dience.—Amen. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


Sins that weaken modern society? 


That is the law of influ-_ 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Amos Pleads for Justice 


Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for November 6 
Amos, Chapters 5 and 7 


This lesson is a very fitting and wholesome 
progress from the last in which we found Amos 
vigorously denouncing sin in Israel. What is | 
the use of denouncing sin unless denunciation 
issues in constructive effort on behalf of right- 
eousness? The denunciation of sin may be, 
in fact, a rather futile and dangerous pursuit, 
not untouched with considerable hypocrisy, un- 
less it be the expression of a real passion for — 
truth and righteousness. 

Possibly, also, the testing of the reality of © 
these things comes in one’s conception of sin. 
Where sin is thought of as an individual mat- 
ter, a breach of formal rules and regulations, 
the denunciation of sin may go on with very 
little real betterment of life and its environ- 
ment. When sin, however, is recognizedas the 
doing of actual wrong toward God and man, 
and as a wrongful attitude toward God and 
man, the correction of sin becomes at once the | 
greatest possible power in social betterment 
and the advancement of the world. 

Amos, in his denunciation of sin and in his 
appeal for righteousness, was a man of social 
vision. He was not decrying sin in a merely’ 
conventional sense but was striking at the 
very roots of unrighteousness in the life of 
the nation and in the individual heart. He is 
no mere priest inculeating his formal ideas of 
religion, but is a real prophet dealing with 
moral realities. When he calls upon men to 
seek the Lord and find life, his appeal is to 
those who have ‘turned judgment to worm- 
wood’ and who have left off righteousness in 
the earth. His denunciation is of those who 
hate plain and upright speaking—the ancient 
enemies of free speech, the sort of people who 
are always concerned about covering up social 
and political wrong and injustice, rather than 
about facing situations as they actually are. 
Those who tread upon the poor, or who make 
their own gain from the burdens and oppres- 
sions of their fellow men, have always disliked 
plain speaking. The plumb line in the con- 
ception of Amos is laid to society. Men who 
would preserve their own lives in integrity and 
maintain sure foundations of social life must 
hate evil and love good. They must “estab- 
lish judgment in the gate.’ 

Have the conditions of personal righteousness 
and true social welfare changed since the time 
of Amos? Do not his clear words of prophecy 
apply to our age as to his own? What are the 
Are the. 
poor and needy justly dealt with today? Are 
material interests valued above spiritual life 
and social welfare? These are the questions 
we shall ask, and that shall guide us in our 
analysis of present-day life, if we desire to 
make the study of Amos intelligent and 
effective. 


A Song of Peace 
By Edmund L. Smiley ' 


To some, strange lands hold little worth; 
My soul is kin to all on earth. . . 
Though patriot aims are fair and’ good, 
I dream of human brotherhood. 


I see red hands, long stained by strife, 
Stretched out in pity—saving life. 

I vision hearts estranged by hate 

In mutual love at last elate. 


(For eager souls, though baffled long, 
Shall bring to pass the angels’ song.) 
I glimpse a day when Christ shall be 
The peaceful Prince of land and sea. 
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A Universalist Prophet 


The present entente between Congregation- 
alists and Universalists, which for many in 
both communions has meant a real adventure 
in new understandings and into new borders 
of fellowship, and which will continue so for 
these, regardless of what official bodies may 
decide, gives particular interest to what Uni- 
versalist leaders are thinking and saying. Spe- 
cifically, it invites attention to books by Dr. 
Frank Durward Adams, minister of the Church 
ef Our Father, Detroit—Did Jesus Mean It? 
and God and Company, Unlimited (The Mur- 
ray Press, 176 Newbury St., Boston. $1.25 
each). The former is a series of eight great 
life-lessons based upon four sayings of Jesus 
in The Sermon on the Mount. The editorial 
prayer in this issue is taken from the opening 
pages of Dr. Adams’ lessons. God and Company, 
Unlimited, is a series of ten chapters around 
the dominant idea that ‘“‘the triumph of God’s 
purpose for His world depends at last upon 
the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, 
who is an essential part of the infinite, divine 
Life.” 


Religion and Religions 

The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, by 
Henry Nelson Wieman (Macmillan. $2.50). 
The recent appointment of Dr. Wieman as pro- 
fessor of the philosophy of religion in the 
Divinity School in the University of Chicago 
gives special interest to this book at the pres- 
ent time, though readers of his former book, 
Religious Experience and Scientific Method, 
will know what to expect and will look to it 
with a sense of its value apart from its author’s 
new academic distinction. Dr. Wieman com- 
bines clear thinking with vigorous statement. 
He writes from the background of a definite 
and vital Christian experience, but he is the 
type of man in whom faith is dominated by 
open-mindedness and reason, and not the type 
who seeks reasons to justify faith. His book is 
in two parts—lI, ‘Method of Religion”; and II, 
“Concepts of Religion.” In the first part he 
discusses the present state of religious thought, 
the method of religious inquiry, and such emi- 
nently suggestive and practical themes as ‘“Hab- 
its and the Perception of God,’ ‘How We Are 
Remade,” “How Religion Cures Human Ill,” 
ete. Part Two carries the discussion of the 
Nature of Religion to consideration of the Ulti- 
mate Cause, the Concept of God, and the scien- 
tific and religious tests of this concept. The 
closing chapters deal with the relations between 
religion and truth, and religion and philosophy. 

Religions Past and Present, by Bertram C. 
A. Windle (Century. $3.00). This popular 
study of comparative religion is by a professor 
in St. Michael’s College (Roman Catholic) in 
the University of Toronto, who is an M.D., a 
Ph.D.,an LL.D., and an Se.D., and whose schol- 
arly acquirements are actually in harmony with 
his many and varied doctorates. It is a relief 
fo come upon a book by a Roman Catholic 
1uthor that does not bear the Nihil Obstat of 
the Censor of Books. The Congregationalist 
nas commended Dr. Windle’s spirit in review- 
ing former books of his, and we are glad to 
-ommend this book also. It is attractive in 
form, so treats its subject as to be entertain- 
ugly interesting and in its general atmosphere 
and conclusions is wholesomely conducive to 
‘aith and optimism. 

Religion as Man’s Completion, by Rudolph M. 
Binder (Harper. $2.50). This socio-religious 
study comes out of a personal experience in which 


Dr. Binder, after ministerial activities in three 
communions with his religious difficulties only 
increasing, wrote primarily to clarify his own 
thought and to formulate his religious philos- 
ophy. It is dedicated ‘‘to the open-minded men 
and women, whether young or old in years, who 
are, like the author, looking for a truer reli- 
gion.” Dr. Binder shows (1) how religion 
should be adapted to the spiritual problems of 
modern life; (2) how it may be scientifically 
studied and stated; (8) how it is related to 
Science and to Art; (4) what specific contri- 
butions it makes to life without which the 
latter would be incomplete; and (5) the real 
manifestation of the teaching of Jesus (the 
Christian religion) must be expressed in terms 
of service and stewardship. 


Judaism and Christianity 

Messianic Speculation in Israel, by Abba 
Hillel Silver (Macmillan. $3.50). Rabbi Sil- 
ver is among those who have sought in recent 
years to promote relations of better understand- 
ing and good will between Jews and Christians. 
In this study of Messianic speculation in Israel 
he deals with backgrounds that are common to 
Judaism and Christianity, and, incidentally, his 
study offers an explanation and interpretation 
of the career of Jesus from the standpoint of 
the restless expectation. of the world’s end 
which was the dominant factor in Jewish reli- 
gious life at the time of Jesus’ ministry. 

Judaism and the Modern Mind, by Maurice 
H. Fairbridge (Macmillan. $2.25). A _ bril- 
liant Hnglish Jewish scholar, who has recently 
come to America, here interprets the deepest 
facts and symbols of Judaism in a way that 
will commend his volume to the interest of 
those outside his own faith. Some of the 
chapters are concerning themes that as vitally 
affect Christianity as Judaism, as, for instance, 
The Greatness of the Bible, Bible Difficulties: 
Moral and Scientific, Is the Bible Inspired?, etc. 


Notable Fiction 

The Sower of the Wind, by Richard Dehan 
(Little, Brown. $2.50). This novel, by an 
Englishwoman who writes under the pen name 
of Richard Dehan, is quoted by the Publisher’s 
Weekly as the best seller in England. No 
doubt this is due to the strange plot and un- 
usual setting. Gaspar Barboas, an Wnglish- 
man of Jewish descent but an agnostic, disil- 
lusioned by a faithless wife, goes to Australia, 
where he becomes the rich man of Doone, a 
settlement on the Australian coast. Deter- 
mined to possess the property of a Catholic 
mission there he earns the curses of the natives 
by draining their water supplies. He falls in 
love with a fascinating girl only to find she is 
a despised native who has been educated abroad. 
Scenes of passion, and dramatic scenes which 
involve the utmost of native barbarism and 
superstition, have their place in a plot which 
ends in the conversion of the agnostic Barboas 
to the Christian religion. 

A Free Soul, by Adela Rogers St. John (Cos- 
mopolitan. $2.00). The motherless heroine of 
Mrs. St. John’s novel was most unconvention- 
ally brought up by her father, a noted Cali- 
fornia criminal lawyer. His chief idea was 
that his daughter, Jan, should be a free soul 
seeing life as it is, not believing in ‘preachers’ 
lies’ and bound by no traditions. When, how- 
ever, Jan desired to marry the “King of the 
Gamblers,” the father objected not to the man’s 
morality but to his lowly origin. The king of 
the gamblers who ran many ‘joints’? in opposi- 
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tion to the law is at the same time a shining 
example of the author’s ideas of morality—one 
who plays straight. Mrs. St. John also takes 
the peculiar position of being quite against 
those who break the liquor laws, yet contends 
that the police are so busy with little things 
like gambling that they have no time to look 
after gunmen and real criminals. The book is 
melodramatic and showy. 

Singing River, by Alice DeFord (Little, 
Brown. $2.50). “Pleasant reading” is a fairly 
accurate description of this first novel of Miss 
De Ford. Its scene is a tranquil New Hngland 
farm of five hundred acres known as “Singing 
River Farm.” The farm’s young mistress, Mary 
Martin, finds a new manager with whom she 
falls in love. The attraction of’ the book lies 
not in its simple and rather sentimental plot 
but in the author’s skill in conveying the charm 
of open country, of dogs and horses, and of 
some adorable children, to her readers. 

Vanishing Men, by G. McLeod Winsor (Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. $2.00). Inspector Gilmour 
of Scotland Yard is confronted with the problem 
of the disappearance of several men. No traces 
are left in any case. On one occasion the 
wreckage of two aeroplanes was found. In the 
one was a dead pilot and a passenger. In the 
other plane there was no one, yet there were 
no tracks in the snow about the wrecked planes. 
It is an ingenious mystery story with a sur- 
prising solution. 

Murder in the Maze, by J. J. Connington 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). A new locale for a 
murder mystery, a maze on a private estate 
in England like the famous maze at Hampton 
Court palace! Mr. Connington has developed 
a thoroughly bewildering story, exciting and 
well written. 

The Thunderer, by H. Barrington (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50). Mrs. L. Adams Beck (B. Bar- 
rington) is a marvelously versatile writer. 
Three novels under three different pen names 
issued this year indicate a most prodigious 
worker. The Thunderer, like The Ezaquisite 
Perdita, and The Glorious Apollo, former B. 
Barrington novels, deals with the love affairs 
of well-known historical characters. Napoleon 
and Josephine are this time the subjects of a 
spectacular and sensational novel sure of a 
wide popularity. Mrs. Beck’s novel leaves 
Josephine not one shred of decent character. 
She is a foolish, vain, inconstant woman. Na- 
poleon in his early love for Josephine is one of 
the greatest, one of the most idealistic, even 
if violent, lovers of history. Realizing that his 
great passion is wasted, Napoleon becomes a 
cynical sensualist. Only enough of Napoleon’s 
campaigns enter into the novel to make his life 
understandable, and there is no comprehensive 
picture of revolutionary France; but the novel 
has all strong points necessary for movie 
scenarios. 

The Astounding Crime on Torrington Road, 
by William Gillette (Harper. $2.00). William 
Gillette, who so often played the rdéle of Sher- 
lock Holmes on the stage, now writes a mystery 


story. The murder of a young inventor is in 
every sense an “astounding” crime, and the 


telling of it becomes lengthy and involved. 
Spiritualist mediums and their messages add 
to the confusion of the reader. The book is 
bewildering as well as the crime with which it 
deals. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 So. La Salle St., 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Enter the Halloween Ghosts 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

Gwen “made up” the invitation jingles, and 
Will delivered them. They were written on 
orange paper on which the children had pasted 
black cats, bats, and witches. They read: 

To a party next Friday at eight you are asked; 

The place is “The Cottonwoods”’—please to 
come masked ! 

With goblins and witches and ghosts, still and 
white, 

You'll mingle and frolic on Halloween Night. 

Counting Gwen and Will there would be an 
even dozen at the party. However, Gwen, who 
always went at anything full steam ahead, 
found she had made two extra invitations, and, 
secretly, she did hate to waste them. The War- 
wicks had moved to Longview only the previous 
summer, so their acquaintances were limited 
to neighbors and schoolmates. 

Just before Will set out on his bicycle to de- 
liver the invitations, Gwen remembered the 
new family in the little shingled cottage far 
up the lane. She wanted to make friends, for 
she was certain that the fair, blue-eyed boy and 
girl were twins, and Gwen did so wish she had 
been twins! 

So she called impulsively now: ‘Will, I’ve 
thought of two more. I don’t know their names 
yet, but you know these new folks up in the 
house you call ‘The Peanut Shell’—” 

“You'd call people in the next county your 
neighbors,” grumbled Will. 

With an impatient toss of his scalp lock he 
went on: “A dozen is just right, and you know 
it. We don’t want total strangers spoiling our 
party.” 

“But they’ll all be masked at first,” reminded 
his sister, warming to her subject; ‘‘and if any- 
body is strange after the foolish stunts we've 
planned—well, it will be strange, all right!” 

“You ought to get on a soap box,’ teased 
Will. “You’ll have a good argument next for 
inviting that Dink Ruggs, ringleader of the fac- 
tory gang. Where’d our party be then? Do 
you want it to end in a free-for-all?” 

Gwen sighed. She couldn’t help liking and 
feeling sorry for Dink. He was such a keen 
athlete! If Will and the other hill boys would 
only bury the tomahawk and let Dink on the 
team, their school could win the championship 
pennant from the Valemont crowd. Gwen felt 
it in her bones, plump as she was. 

“Yd as soon invite Dink,’ she waved her red 
flag boldly. “Now that the factory is closed 
and most of the workers moyed away, you 
ought to give Dink a chance. He’s smart and 
strong, and just because they are poor and—” 

Will threw up his hands in a gesture of sheer 
despair, and disappeared in haste. 

“His not to reason why, his but to cut and 
fly,” laughed Mrs. Warwick, who, at her desk 
in the den, had been an amused auditor. So 
Gwen turned her arguments on her mother, 
with such results as we shall see later on. 


“The Cottonwoods” was a handsome old 
house of native graystone, set in extensive 
grounds. An avenue of sturdy old cottonwoods, 


that were a glory of golden foliage in autumn, 
had given the place its name. It had originally 
belonged to the Evarts, a family whose men had 
been pioneers and worthy leaders in their West- 
ern state. 

The last family of the name to live in the old 
house had lost nearly everything in poor invest- 
ments and had gone away a few years before. 
Silver Prince, the pony which belonged now 
to Gwen and Will, had been the pet of the 
Fivarts’ children, and Gwen thought of them at 
times, sorrowfully. How sad they must have 
been at leaving this beautiful old place, their 
own Silver Prince—and the secret of the big 
living room! 

Mystery lurked in that great, 


oak-beamed 


room with its hospitable fireplace of lichen- 
trimmed graystone. Gwen’s special friend, 
Peggy Drew, had said so. 

“There’s some way you can get in or out 
of that room when it’s all locked up,’ Peggy 
declared. ‘The Evarts kept it for a family 
secret for fun, and often puzzled people by play- 
ing magician that way. One Christmas Hive we 
were all invited to ‘The Cottonwoods,’ and when 
Mrs. Evarts darkened the room before lighting 
the tree, she asked us all to close our eyes tight 
till she called ‘Ready.’ The windows and door 
were locked. We heard some funny sounds near 
the fireplace, and when she told us to open our 
eyes—” 

“What? 
breathless. 

“There stood Santa Claus as if he’d dropped 
down the chimney. Only, of course, he hadn’t,” 
ended practical Peggy, ‘with a fire blazing in it.” 

“How thrilling! A sliding panel or some 
mysterious entrance!’”” Gwen hugged herself, 
for she doted on stories that included under- 
ground passages or other secret exits such as 
you find in “Beatrice of Denewood” or ‘The 
Seratches on the Glass.” But though she and 
Will poked around diligently, they had not yet 
discovered the secret. 

What fun it was planning games and refresh- 
ments, and decorating the house with gold 
aspen boughs and black cats, and real pump- 
kins, and gay candles! 

Gwen worried over the weather. She counted 
on a round silvery moon as a distinet aid to 
their Halloween frolic. Then the very night 
before the night, if it didn’t blow and rain too 
discouragingly! Halloween itself was crisp and 
sunny, and as if the moon realized its respon- 
sibility, it rose, reassuring and radiant, to keep 
the tryst at “The Cottonwoods.” 

Will, a masked black pirate, greeted the 
guests at the steps, while a convincing little 
witch guarded the stairway and designated the 
dressing rooms. To the strains of a funereal 
march, the dozen merrymakers drew partners 
by matching numbers on brownies cleverly made 
by Gwen. 

The March of the Masks led them up to the 
attic, where bones rattled and invisible cats 
yowled and bats squeaked; down to the cellar, 
where clanking chains and hollow groans fairly 
curdled the blood (Daddy Warwick was a busy 
person that evening, a jack-of-all-jobs). 

An hour the masked revelers romped, and 
guessed at the identity of this goblin or that 
brownie, vainly trying to place the boy in the 
Robin Hood costume and the fat Friar Tuck. 
There were exactly twelve of them, Gwen 
counted disappointedly as they sat down at 
last in a semicircle around the living-room fire- 
place. There was no other light, and Will 
tossed on “fairy crystals” to change ruddy 
flames to eerie greens and blues and purples. 

“Now we'll have a ghost story and then un- 
mask,’’ announced Gwen. There would be jolly 
fun after that—fortune-telling, apple-bobbing, 
a peanut race, and hide-and-seek in the moon- 
light. Then cider and crullers, popcorn, and 
tiny pumpkin pies topped with ice cream. 

“Watch me,’ chanted Gwen in a_ spooky 
voice. “On this tray I sprinkle goblin powder. 
I light it—so. I set it in front of the biggest 
goblin, who must start the story. When the 
green light flickers, he sprinkles on more powder 
and passes it to the next, who must take up 
the tale. And so on till the clock strikes.” 

The biggest goblin, whose voice sounded sus- 
piciously like Will’s chum, Allen McLean, 
began: 

“Once there was a haunted house in a dark 
wood. Nobody ever lived in it more than a 
year, for human bones had been found in the 
cellar. FJvery time Halloween came round, even 
if there wasn’t any wind, things rattled and 


Hurry, Peggy!” Gwen was quite 


banged, and doors opened mysteriously. Ter 
rible laughter rang; ghostly footsteps echoec 
on the stairs, and awful moaning like this—* 

“Ooh—ooh! Ooh-ooh-ooh!’’ came prolonged 
wails of distress. It was not Allen. BWveryone, 
including Allen, was certain of that. Gwen 
felt cold crinkles up her back. Who was help- 
ing Allen? In spite of giggles, the guests were 
mostly goose flesh. But just then the green 
fire flickered, and hastily the biggest goblin 
pushed the tray toward the littlest witch. She 
continued in a high sing-song nobody guessed : 

“At last a family with a brave boy and girl 
moved into the haunted house. They were 
never afraid of anything, especially ghosts. 
They said they would sit up Halloween night 
and offer all the ghosts cider and doughnuts. 
Well, they got pretty sleepy and nothing hap- 
pened till the clock struck eleven. Hvery light 
went out. A cold wind made their hair sit up. 
Footsteps came through the hall. There was a 
tap-tap-tap at the window, and something tall 
and white stood in the doorway and. said—” 

““Woo-0oh-ooh! Ooh-ooh-ooh !” ‘ 

The wail was now so close that everyone 
shivered. Gwen, leaning against the high- 
backed bench in the chimney nook, quickly lifted 
the lid—and revealed, with a little shriek, two 
sheeted figures that climbed into the room to 
join the shocked, speechless company. 

“That makes fourteen!” thought Will, swiftly 
taking count. The clock struck; the spell 
snapped, and that ghost story was never fin- 
ished. For with the unmasking came gay hub- 
bub. The two ghosts who had entered through 
the cellar, thus giving away the secret of the 
mysterious entrance, were Jack and Jerren 
Evarts, as Peggy and some of the rest quickly 
recognized. 

Homesick in the South, they had returned 
with their mother to the cottage which still 
belonged to them. Gwen had left invitations 
at their door, but only Mr. and Mrs. Warwick 
had been in the plot afterward. The twins had 
told them that, by standing on a ladder, or on 
the big carpenter bench directly under the 
ingle-nook, they could hear what went on in 
the room above. Then they unfastened the 
strong catch nobody had discovered, thus lower- 
ing the bottom of the bench like a slide. Quick- 
wittedly, as they waited there, they had added 
unexpectedly spooky wails to the ghost story. 

“Great stunt!’ Will greeted the surprise 
guests like the genial host he was. 

They all frolicked outside for a moonlight 
game—all but Gwen, who had run into the 
kitchen to receive the ice cream from the de- 
livery boy. 

“We want you to stay! Truly we do!” she 
pleaded as the tall boy with the red hair and 
firm chin turned to hurry out. “Please do, 
Dink. It’s—it’s the just-right time to get 
acquainted.” 

Shyly, reluctantly, the boy who had always 
been outside the circle, allowed himself to be 
persuaded. Ten minutes later he was in the 
center of the fun, and before the party was over 
even Will had to confess Dink Ruggs was a 
“ood sport.” 

As he helped Gwen pass the trays of tempt- 
ing Halloween goodies, Will found opportunity 
to give her a brotherly pinch and hiss in her 
ear, “Glad you did it!” And Gwen smiled 
quietly and gave the Jast three guests the big- 
gest helpings of ice cream. 

(All rights reserved) 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 
In feelings, not in shadows on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best. —Philip James Bailey. 


Our Educational Interests 


Many are asking how the educational work of 
the Congregational churches is administered 
under the merger. 


Here is the Answer. 


I Religious Education 


Helps our leaders to get the best of materials and methods for 
Home, Church, and Community 


Departments: 
Missionary Education 
Social Relations 


Young People’s Work 
Student Life 


Leadership Training 


II Religious Institutions 


The Committee on the Foundation for Education helps our colleges 


and academies to secure administrative counsel, encouragement, and 
financial aid. 


Our Field Secretaries and the co-operating Aducational 
Secretaries of several State Conferences help to promote 
the entire program of work in their respective districts. 


For Information 
On Religious Education 
address 


HERBERT W. GarTEs, General Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


On Foundation for Education 
address 


Robert W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Bequests and Special Gifts 


should be made to the Congregational Education Society. If for the work of the Founda- 
tion for Education, they should be so designated. 


Is Your Hymnbook 


Worshipful 


Dignified in poetry and 
music 


Cognizant of the trend of 
modern thought without 
being ultra modern 


Free from flippant tunes 


Keyed to the average voice? 


Ir Not—you are poorly equipped for 
one third of your worship period 


H. Augustine Smith’s 


two great hymnbooks 


HYMNAL 
FOR AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


and 


HYMNS 
FOR THE 
LIVING AGE 


provide music material for all 
religious occasions. 


Send for returnable samples 
Hymns for the Living -Age, $1.75 


In quantities, $1.35 


Hymnal for American Youth, $1.00 
In quantities, $.75 


At your denominational bookstore 
or 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York 


347 Madison Avenue 


—for thoughtful readers only 
—from the list of ASSOCIATION PRESS 


The “Everyday Life” Books 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The Meaning of Faith $1.35 
The Meaning of Prayer 1.15 
The Meaning of Service 1.25 

1.50 


The Quiet Hour 

By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 

Life of Prayer in a World of Science 2.25 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 

Send for complete list in the new Fall Catalogue 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
National Council Y.M.C. A. 
New York City 


10 BIG WEEKLY 


Most unusual offer! Ten say issues of Mace s | 


liveliest illustrated magazine for 10c. Highest quality | 
fiction; vnusual articles; sparkling wit and humor; § 
special departments for every member of the family , 
Send your name, address and 10 cents without delay. jo 
» The Pathfinder, Dept. (-253 Washington,D.G, 
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News of the Churches 


Cambridge Church Observes 


Centennial 

Prospect Church, Cambridge, Mass., of which 
Rey. William M. Maenair is pastor, is to cel- 
ebrate the 100th anniversary of its founding 
during the week of October 30. On Sunday 
morning the church will be reopened, after hav- 
ing undergone extensive repairs and renova- 
tions since last April. The work has been dune 
under the direction of Allen and Collins, archi- 
tects, and includes a new heating plant, new 
floors, new pews, new floor-covering, new deco- 
ration, and the rebuilding of the organ with 
electric equipment. The work has cost ap- 
proximately $27,000. 

The commemorative exercises will begin on 
Sunday, October 30, with an historical review 
by the pastor at the morning service. Prin- 
cipal Alfred HE. Stearns of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, a grandson of a former pastor, will 
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The Big News 
THIS WEEK 

Read The Whispering Church, page 537. 

New parsonages at Seymour, Ct., and Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Community program at Hast Lansing, Mich. 

Memorial window dedicated in Western Knoll 
Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. Stocking succeeds Dr. Stafford at Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., page 538. 

Anniversaries of many outstanding churches. 


NEXT WEEK 
International Good Will Number, with plans 
for use in promoting in churches international 
peace and good will. 
A brief item on Oheering Shut-ins. 


Note to Church Leaders: Send us in 
advance any message which you may 
be preparing for Thanksgiving, for use 
in the church calendar, or in any other 
form. 

Something Different. These news 
columns can serve as something more- 
than a record of the laying of corner 


stones, dedications, rededications, re- 
decorations, anniversaries—and _per- 
haps federations. What does your 
church “sandwich in” between these 
notable events? 
COA 
be the speaker at a vesper service at four 


o’clock, at which service an augmented choir 
will furnish a musical program, under the diree- 
tion of Mr. A. M. Gardner, organist and musi- 
cal director. On November 2, a reception, fol- 
lowed by a banquet, will be enjoyed by the 
members of the congregation and their guests. 
On this occasion greetings will be brought by 
pastors of neighboring churches. On Novem- 
ber 4, there will be a fellowship service at 
which many members will give reminiscences 
of the church. On November 6 the exercises 
will be continued at a vesper service at four 
o’clock, at which the Rey. Charles EH. Beals of 
Manchester, N. H., will be the speaker. Mr. 
Beals was formerly a pastor of. the church. 
Special music will be provided for this service. 
The yarious departments of the church are also 
planning other special programs. 

The church was founded in September, 1827, 
under the influence of the Rey. Lyman Beecher, 
at that time the minister of the Hanover 
Street Church, Boston. During its century f 
existence the church has had 11 pastors. Rev. 
W. A. Stearns served it for 23 years, and 
under his leadership it grew from 46 members 
to full strength and maturity. After his pas- 
torate in Cambridge, Dr. Stearns was called 


to become the president of Amherst College. 

Rey. J. O. Murray, a graduate of Brown 
University and of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, was pastor during the Civil War. Rey. 
W. S. Karr was another pastor of scholarly 
tastes who was called to be a professor in Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 

Rey. D. N. Beach is well remembered by 
the present generation. He served for nearly 
12 years; and was widely known as a stalwart 
leader in the no-license co menens of a genera- 
tion ago. 

Rey. R. A. Beard and Rev. ©. EB. Beals are 
the only ex-pastors now living. The former has 
been pastor of the church in Fargo, N. D., for 
the past 20 years and the latter is pastor of 
the South Main Street Church in Manchester, 
N. H. The present pastor, Rev. W. M. Mc- 
nair, was called to the pastorate from the 
chureh in Mansfield, Mass., in 1908. 

The church has a membership of nearly 600. 
The Sunday school has a membershiipt.of ap- 
proximately 400. A Woman’s Guild and the 
Prospect Club are two organizations managed 
by women. The Christian Hndeavor society 
was organized in 1884, and has maintained a 
continuous and active existence since that year, 
with a changing membership of young people. 
The Prospect Class, for men, is one of the not- 
able classes in Greater Boston, and is widely 
known for its singing ability. 

Many prominent citizens have been members 
of this church, several of them serving as 
mayor of the city, while others have filled other 
official positions in the city government from 
time to time. Members have gone from this 
church to occupy places of leadership in reli- 
gious, educational and professional work. 

The chairman qf the prudential committee 
which has had charge of the jubilee repairs is 
Mr. Lewis M. Hastings, city engineer of Cam- 
bridge. Associated with him have been Messrs. 
Frank W. Cram, George F. Tarbell, Charles H. 
Thurston, and John W. Waters. 


Pennsylvania Association Convenes 
The Northwestern Pennsylvania Congrega- 
tional Association of Churches and Ministers 
held its eighty-eighth annual meeting at Spring 
Creek, Pa., on September 27 and 28. Thanks 
to the host church, with its alert pastor and 
loyal people, the meeting was the largest in 
point of attendance’ held in many years. 

The gavel used, on which the Kane Church 
had had a silver plate placed recording the 
fact, was made from an apple tree planted by 
the famous John Brown of Ossawatomie on his 
farm at New Richmond, Crawford County, Pa. 

Many of our churches represent little towns 
which have seen their best days, although real 
service is still being rendered, as by the historic 
church at Guy’s Mills, which celebrated its 
centennial last year. 

Rev. Dr. T. Aird Moffat of Kane was re- 
elected moderator. He is also moderator of the 
State Conference. 

The Association will meet with the 
ville, Pa., church next year. 

Suge M. 


Mead- 
Morrat, Scribe. 


Seymour Church Provides 


New Parsonage 

Our recent editorial, “Are Ministers Being 
Managed?,” in which we expressed doubt that 
many parsonages have good furnaces and are 
adequately equipped in other essential ways, 
prompted Mr. F’. G. Space of Seymour, Ct., to 
write us that through the generosity of the 
parish membership the pastor at Seymour, Rey. 
Edward A. Jones, has just recently been privi- 
leged to move into a thoroughly modern parson- 
age, which is equipped with conveniences rang- 
ing from a self-feeding furnace to an electric 
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THE NEw PARSONAGE AT SryMOUR, CONNECTICUT 


range. He justly believes that this is “manage- 
ment” rightly directed and of the type which 
appeals to the pastor. 

We await further reactions to our editorial 
‘challenge. Do these new parsonages, for ex- 
ample, provide the ministers with suitable study 
rooms and places for bookcases? Are they too 
large and bleak? 

The new parsonage at Seymour was formally 
dedicated on Sunday, September 18. It being 
a beautiful afternoon, the service was held out 
of doors, those attending grouping themselves 
on the wide lawn and the spacious veranda. 
The service was simple and impressive. The 
opening prayer was offered by Rey. Arnold EH. 
Look of Shelton. The principal address was 
delivered by Rev. Albert Buckner Coe of Water- 
bury, who chose as his topic, ‘‘The Place of the 
Home in American Life.’ The dedicatory prayer 


was made by Rev. Otto W. Burtner. Brief re- 
marks were also made by the pastor and the 
chairman of the societies committee, Mr. L. N. 
Burhoe, who was also a member of the build- 
ing committee. It is most gratifying to know 
that the new property has no financial encum- 
brances. Representatives from many of the 
churches in the Naugatuck Valley Association 
were also in attendance. 

A few evenings later, the parsonage was the 
scene of a very happy and enthusiastic gather- 
ing. Rey. and Mrs. Jones received members of 
the parish and friends from 7.30 to 10.00 
o’clock. They were assisted by a general com- 
mittee, who escorted the guests through the 
new home. The parsonage is well constructed 
and most thoughtfully appointed. Nothing has 
been omitted that would aid in providing an 
ideal home for the minister and his family. It 
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reflects much credit on the building committee, 
as well as on the entire parish, for the earnest 
efforts and generous support given this projeet 
has made possible the realization of a desire 
that the Congregational people of Seymour have 
long entertained for a better home for their 
pastor. Approximately 250 friends called dur- 
ing the evening and it was their privilege to 
wander at leisure through the new home and 
inspect its delightful appointments. A com- 
mittee of church ladies served dainty refresh- 
ments. 


Poughkeepsie’s Fourscore Years 
and Ten 


We are indebted to the New York State News 
for this modest and concise report of the cele- 
bration of the 90th anniversary of First Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Rev. A. B. MacLeod has 
had a notable pastorate in this important field. 

“We learn the following facts from that paper : 

First Church held its 90th anniversary ban- 
quet in Margaret Chapel, Thursday evening, 
September 15. About 200 attended. Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Rollins, State Superintendent of New 
York, spoke. 

Three of the former ministers of the church 
were present and brought greetings—Reyv. Wil- 
liam Herman Hopkins, D.D., minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y.; 
Rey. Prof. Robert Seneca Smith, Ph.D., of Yale 
University, New. Haven, Ct.; and Rey. Charles 
Alexander Ross, minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Rutherford, N. J. 

Mr. Guilford Dudley, senior deacon of the 
church, read an historical account of the 
church. Letters of regret and greetings from 
former ministers and members were read by the 
church clerk, Miss Cleona Glass. Mr. Mac- 
Leod presided. 

First Church holds a pre-eminent place in 


Pulpit Mirrors 
EDWARD H. BYINGTON 


The author uses the laboratory 
method, showing what makes for 
and against effective preaching. 


I Pronounce Them 
G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY 


A startling novel which 
squarely faces the urgent mod- 
ern problem of marriage and 
divorce. $2.00 


The Incarnation in 
Our Street 


REV. GEORGE STEWART, 
Ph.D. 
What Christ means to modern 


life. Replete with illustrations. 
Inimitably written. $1.35 


Job: Moral Hero, Religious 
Egoist and Mystic 
JAMES McKECHNIE 


“Abounds in valuable aphor- 

VTS 8 ity oe: A notable addition to 
Job literature.”—British Weekly. them. 
$1.50 ister. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


study of ancient documents. 


discoveries. 


A Guide to the 
Understanding of the 
~ Old Testament _ 

JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN, 


Unto the Least 
EUGENE THWING 


Vivid stories 
cause of outcast men, revealing 
the attitude of the Church toward 
A book for all who min- 


NEW BOOKS FOR ALERT READERS 


Light from the Ancient East 
Prof. Adolf Deissmann, D. Theol. 


No more authoritative work on the social background of 
$2.00 early Christianity has ever appeared than this romantic 
Every page of the new edition 
has been carefully revised in the light of the most recent 
An abundance of new material has been added. 


Entirely revised edition 
* 83 Illustrations $10.00 


D.D. 


“No one could wish for a bet- 
ter statement of 
makes of the Old Testament.’”’— 
Biapository Times. 


what criticism 


$2.25 


that plead the 


$1.35 value of the allegory. 


At your religious book store 


Peter: Prince of Apostles 


PROF. F. J. FOAKES- 
JACKSON, D.D. 


The first work of scholarly dis- 
tinction on the character of Peter 
and his place in the Church. 


Treasure Trove for 
Little People 


REV. J. W. G. WARD, D.D. 


The fascination of the fairy 
story combined with the religious 


Paul: the Jew 


By the Author of 
“By an Unknown Disciple” 


The story of Paul before his 
conversion, giving redoubled sig- 
nificance to his later activities. 

$2.00 


The Attitude of Jesus 
Toward Woman 
M. MADELINE SOUTHARD 


A readable, well documented 
account of how Jesus transformed 
the world for womanhood. $1.50 


Drums in the Darkness 
REV. JOHN T. TUCKER, D.D. 


The romance of missions in 
the Dark Continent thrown upon 
a background of reality. 

Illus. $1.75 


$2.50 


Christianity as Life 
EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


The past and future genius of 
Christianity revealed in terms of 
energy and motive. $2.50 


$1.50 


Publishers, NEW YORK 
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the community and numbers in its membership 
some of the representative men and women of 
Poughkeepsie, among them being President and 
Mrs. MacCracken of Vassar College and other 
members of the faculty. 

A feature of the Sunday morning exercises 
was the singing by the choir of the anniversary 
anthem, composed for the occasion by Prof. 
George Coleman Gow of Vassar, and a deacon 
of the church. The music was set to the words 
of the hymn written by the pastor, Alexander 
B. MacLeod, for the 200th anniversary of First 
Church, Leicester, Mass., of which he was then 
the minister. A pulpit Bible, the gift of the 
minister and deacons, was presented to the 
church on Sunday morning. Robert Seneca 
Smith was the preacher at the morning service. 
Mr. MacLeod preached in the evening on ‘“Then 
and Now.” 

First Church, Poughkeepsie, was duly organ- 
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ized in Carne’s Building, No. 310 Main Street, 
Sept. 10, 1837, by a delegation from the New 
York Congregational Association, consisting of 
Rev. James H. Thomas, Paterson, N. J., and 
Rey. David Abel of Mount Hope, Orange 
County, N. Y. Wighty-three individuals, 24 
late members of the First, and 57 of the Second, 
Presbyterian Church, unanimously adopted a 
confession of faith, and entered into a covenant 
with God and each other. 


Women’s Association Meets 
at Old South 


As we announced in these columns last week, 
the sixth annual presidents’ conference of Con- 
gregational Women’s Associations of Massachu- 
setts will be held in the Old South Church, 
Boston, on October 31, with sessions at 10.30 in 
the morning and 2.30 in the afternoon. Dean 
Franklin of Boston University will speak. 


A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set tothe right tunes. New hymns 
voicing the social consciousness. Words 
within the music staff. Hymns logically 


From the East 


“Out of some ten or twelve hymn books 
we have been considering, we have selected 
HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN LiFp. Please 
send the books as quickly as possible.” 

Aug. 27, 1927. 


The most usable, satisfactory, and beautiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 


Two Recent Letters 
Names on request 


W 


Shall We Send You an Examination Copy? 


The Hymnal for Young People 


HWdited by Dr. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery, will be ready soon. If 
you are looking for a new Church School hymnal, we will send you an 
examination copy immediately on publication. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY, 67 West 44th Street, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


in orderly progression. 
each selection 
Clear readable 


grouped and 
Responsive Readings: 
occupies a single page. 
type. Durable binding. 


From the West 


“Our committee have investigated thor- 
oughly about a dozen hymnals and we con- 
sider HYMNS OF THR CHRISTIAN LIFE par 
excellence. The mechanical features are 
almost perfect and the content unsurpassed. 
May we have the books at once?’ 

Sept. 21, 1927, 


FACE TO FACE! 


Nov. 6 Whiting Williams of Cleveland, 
Ohio, “Why Are We in Nicaragua?” 


Nov. 13 Norman Angell of London, “Why 
Peace Propaganda Fails,” 


Nov. 20 Prof. Elton Mayo, internation- 
ally famous psychiatrist, now at Har- 
yard, “How To Be Happy in the World 
Ase ltel er: 


MEET THE WORLD’S BEST SPEAKERS 
ASK THEM QUESTIONS! 


at the 


Old South Meeting House Forum 


(Milk and Washington Streets) 
BOSTON 


Twenty Sunday Afternoons at 3.15 


Dec. 18 Norman Hapgood of New York and Willis J. Abbot, editor Christian Science 
Monitor, “Our Changing Newspaper Morality.” 


FREE 


Doors open at 2.45 


Noy. 27 Rollo Walter Brown of Cam- 
bridge, “Do We Want Creative Minds?” 


Dec. 4 Miss Hadije Ekrem of Constanti- 
nople, “Morals Hast and West.” 


Dec. 11 Mrs. Nancy Schoonmaker of New 
York, “Woman’s Part in the New Hurope.” 


CONCERT 
SPEECH 
ADMISSION 


October 27, 192 


From State to State with the 
News Editor 


Rey. T. K. Vogler at Walla Walla 

Rev. Theodore K. Vogler, the .newly-electe 
minister for First Church, Walla Walla, Wash 
began his pastorate on September 11. The im 
pression which he has made by his preachin 
and ministry is remarkable. The congregatio 
has grown each Sunday. Great enthusiasm pre 
vails in the congregation, and already the nee 
of a new church building is being considered 

At present the congregation uses the fin 
parish house which was built three years ag 
on the site of the church building destroye 
by fire. 


Harvest Gleanings from 
Connecticut Fields 

As a part of the observance of,its*75th an 
niversary, Immanuel Church, Hartford, listenec 
to an illustrated lecture on October 13, b; 
Leverett Belknap, registrar of the church, de 
scribing the old Pearl Street Church and it: 
members. The Pearl Street Church moved t 
the present location and became the Farming 
ton Avenue Church. Then by union with Parl 
Church, of which Dr. C. F. Carter was pastor 
it became the present Immanuel Church, o 
which Dr. Carter was pastor until his resigna 
tion, last spring. Rev. F. D. Parker began hi 
work as pastor, this Fall, and is winning all bj 
his earnestness and simple friendliness. 


October has been observed in the Federate 
Church, Middlefield, as Rally Month. Rey 
Charles S. Applegath, minister, who is taking : 
post-graduate course for a degree in the Hart 
ford School of Religious Education, has begui 
a series of sermons on “Twelve Men in Middle 
field.” 


The 55th annual meeting of the Farmingto1 
Valley Association of Congregational Minister. 
met in Granby, on Tuesday, October 4, witl 
about 100 delegates present. The topic wa 
“The Fall Program of Work.’ Among thos 
who discussed it were Rev. Charles Wyckoff o 
Plainville, Rev. F. W. Barker of Unionville 
and Rev. Quincy Blakely of Farmington. Af 
ter the supper Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potte 
spoke on “A Passage to India.’ 


Church Dedicates Great Organ 

New First Church, Chicago, Ill., long ha 
been noted for its great choirs. Since the day 
of H. Augustine Smith, the choral work o 
the church has been second to none in th 
Middle West. Dr. G. L. Tenney has main 
tained the old standards and kept up the nu 
merical strength of the fine choir groups. Bye 
since the coming of Dr. W. A. Morgan to th 
pastorate the installation of a new organ ha 
been contemplated. 

During the week of October 9 a new Kimbal 
organ was presented to the church by Mr. an 
Mrs. Andrew R. Dole of Oak Park. Mr. Dol 
is a trustee of the church, and Mrs. Dole ha 
been a lifelong member. The organ was cons 
crated by a service prepared especially for th 
occasion by Dr. Morgan. 

The instrument is the greatest organ of an 
description in the Middle West, and one of th 
largest church organs in the world. It cor 
sists of seven distinct units, each in its separat 
organ chamber—the great organ, swell orga: 
solo organ, pedal organ, antiphonal organ, ech 
organ, and choir organ—all making one ‘con 
plete organ of 121 speaking stops operated fro 
the console in the center of the choir galler: 

Hugh Porter, organist of Calvary Episcop: 
Church, New York, was one of the guest o 
ganists for a special recital. At a regule 
morning service, early this Fall, there wei 
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Hutchinson 


has done it again 


A few years ago your mission- 
study classes studied — Paul 
Hutchinson’s “‘China’s Real 
Revolution.” You remember 
the impression which that vivid 
book made upon you. 

Now, Paul Hutchinson has 
done it again in his new book 


Whatanad 
Whyzn China 


called ‘The best book 


Py that has been 
published this 
year on China’’ 


It is already acclaimed in 
more than sixty leading book 


WILLIAM 
ALLEN 
WHITE 


reviews for its bright, clear pic- 
ture of the present China sit- 
uation—a fascinating China. 


THIS 
is just the book 
for a live mission-study class to 
study this year while CHINA 
is a live topic. 


At Bookstores, $1.00 


Willett, Clark & Colby 


440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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about 200 vested singers in the choir loft. 
The organ is presided over by William Lester, 
composer-organist. 


New Harper 
Religious Books 


A Memorial for Rey. William Davies 

The New Western Knoll Church (formerly 
the Vernon Avenue Church), Los Angeles, Cal., - 
the dedication of which we briefly described in 
our issue of October 13, dedicated, on Sunday 
afternoon, October 2, a beautiful window to the 
memory of Rey. William Davies, who was for 
20 years the pastor of the old Vernon Avenue 
Church. 

The services were appropriate and impres- 
sive, and were witnessed by a large concourse 


Those Disturbing 


Miracles 
By Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, D.D. 


While admittedly modernistic in tone, 
this book offers a thoroughly construc- 
tive view of the Master’s supernormal 
capacity to deal with human problems. 
| The author seeks the ‘overtones’ in - 
| the miracle stories, in quest of their 
value to modern thought. “Dr. Doug- 
las’ work is an example of modernism 
at its best.’—New York Herald Trib- 
une. $2.00. 


'| The Christian 
Experience of 
Forgiveness 

By H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil., D.D. 


The book presents Jesus Christ as the 
supreme guarantee of pardon. ‘There 
is much to praise, and very much to 


The Whispering Church 


The whispering, giggling, squirming church 
—that is, a service of worship at which 
many children are present—often seems, to 
some ministers and laymen, to lack the 
proper reverence, dignity, and quiet. 

Surely, however, our God is one who 
would rather have those who seek to wor- 
ship him come and bring their children, even 
though they do not at times make quite a 
“joyful noise unto the Lord,” rather than 
have them come alone in their cautious 
solemnity. 

Children are the guardians of the future 
church. Let us not be so careful of the 


quiet discipline of the services now, or else 
the children of today will not grow up in 


the love of their finer ‘spirit. The meticu- 
lous, dignified quiet preserved strictly by 


think over, in the book. Let us hope 
it will receive the attention which the 
author and theme deserve.”—British 
Weekly. $3.00. 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
BIBLES 


The Only Self-Proncuncing Black 
Face Type Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—Home and 
- School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubiishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
391 WINSTON BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


RILEY- PEABODY-HUMISTON DISCLOSURES. 


Christian Science 
THE TRUTH! = [A FAITH 
from three different viewpoints F A LSITY e 


Woodbridge R iley, Ph.D. 
Member Amer. Psychological Ase’n Pm pagemppmagrene: 
Frederick W. Peabody, LL.B. Pi 46 49239 ag 
Member Massachusetts Bar SST IRB RET Tee ate | 
Charles E. Humiston, Sc. D. BARE ZQEU DEE 
Professor of Surgery Univ. of Ill. si : $3 SO: ieee 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Av., NewYork Be os @ 


Churches any 
Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Brom-eld St., Boston 


10,900 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
1 COURSES available.OLDand 

NEW TESTAMENT. Modern 


Bible study broadens vision —deepens 
religious life. Begin now Descriptive liter- 
a ature free. ALL COURSES, 75c each. 
| 5 Or more to one address, 60c each. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Che Aniversity of Chicags Dept. 469 Chicago, Ill. 


devout adults may be quite as irreverent as 
the innocent, harmless noise made by chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Edward M. Noyes, pastor of First 
Church, Newton, Mass., concludes his mes- 
sage on this subject, recently printed in the 
calendar of his church, with the following 
paragraph: 

“The ideal in church attendance is for 
parents and children to sit together in com- 
mon worship. In later years many young 
men and women have been helped to main- 
tain their ideals by the memory of those 
quiet hours in the family pew. Do not de- 
prive your children of such memories.” 


The Christ We Know 


By the Right Rev. Charles Fiske, D.D. 
Bishop of Central New York. 


“This is an extraordinarily good book 
and one immensely needed. It is the 
best volume I know in its treatment of 
the significance of the Gospels.”—Ber- 
nard I. Bell, D.D., President of St. 
Stephen’s College. $2.00. 


Religion As 


Man’s Completion 
By Rudolph M. Binder, Ph.D. 


“Tt reflects the best psychology and 
sociology of our time, and is well rea- 
soned, broadminded, and inspiring. . ... 
It is one of the most readable works I 
have ever seen on the subject.”’—H. A. 
Ross, Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. $2.50. 


of the friends of Mr. Davies. Special solos were 
sung by Mrs. Marguerite Baldwin, one of the 
leading church singers of Los Angeles, whose 
choir work began in the old Vernon chureh; 
and the speakers of the day were Supt. G. F. 
Kenngott of the Southern California Confer- 
ence, and Rey. J. M. Schaefle, pastor of Pico 
Heights Church, Los Angeles, both of whom 
were associated with Mr. Davies for many years; 
and Rey. P. A. Davies, pastor of the Santa 
Barbara church, a son of the Vernon manse, 
The pastor of Western Knoll Church, Rev. F. 
C. Reid, accepted the window on behalf of the 
church, and led in the ritual of dedication 
which had been prepared by Rey. P. A. Davies. 

Rey. William Davies began his pastorate in 
the Vernon chureh in 1902, and continued in 
charge of the church until he was ealled to his 
heavenly home 20 years later. Tle was a quiet 
man, but one of deep spirituality and earnest 
devotion. The impression he made upon the 
church and neighborhood during his long pas- 
torate was of the finest type, and many of the 
most active workers in Congregational circles 
in Los Angeles received their first training 
under his care. His widow, Mrs. Hyla A. 
Davies, continues in the church, being one of 
its most valued and active members, and she, 
with her three children, Rev. Paul A., Freder- 
ick W., and Mrs. Melvin Cook, were all present 
at the memorial service. 

The window is a beautiful reproduction of 
the Hoffmann picture of Christ in Gethsemane, 
and was selected by a committee consisting of 


Cathedral Sermons 


By Howard Chandler Robbins, D.D. 

Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 

the Divine, New York City. 

Twenty-one sermons delivered by Dean 

Robbins during the period 1911-1927, 

revealing in a marked manner the 

eyangelical character and searching ap- 
peal of his preaching. $2.00. 


Philus, The 
Stable Boy 
of Bethlehem 


By Rev. Edmund J. Cleveland, D.D. 
Ghildren’s Story-Sermons for Christ- 
mas and other days and Seasons of the 
Christian year, equally well adapted 
for the home and for sermon purposes 
in children’s meetings. $1.50. 


Order from your bookseller or from the publisher 
Write for complete catalog of Reiigious Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33d Street w Yor 
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Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Mildred Goyer, and Miss 
Katherine Hager, the two latter having grown 
up in the church under Mr. and Mrs. Davies. 


Dr. J. T. Stocking Honored 

« The deep affection in which Rey. Jay T. 
Stocking, D.D., is held by the Congregational 
ministers living in New York City and vicinity, 
and by the laymen of the executive committee 
of the National Council, was revealed at a tes- 
timonial luncheon given in his honor at the 
Williams College Club, New York City, before 
his departure from Upper Montclair, N. J., to 
take the pastorate of Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. He began his new pastorate on 
October 16. 

Rey. C. H. Wilson, D.D., fellow pastor at 
Glen Ridge, N. J., throughout Dr. Stocking’s 
twelve-year ministry at Upper Montclair, pre- 
sided. Rey. H. L. Everett of Jersey City, also 
a fellow pastor throughout all of Dr. Stocking’s 
Upper Montclair ministry, told of the large 
and willing service which Dr. Stocking had 
rendered in the affairs of the Congregational 
churehes of New Jersey. Rev. C. S. Mills, 
D.D., General Secretary of the Ministerial 
Boards and a former pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
St. Louis, and Rev. W. S. Beard of the Lay- 
men’s Advisory Committee, were witnesses to 
the time and efforts devoted by Dr. Stocking 
on behalf of the interests of the denomination 
at large. 

Hearty expression of the pleasure felt in the 
Middle West that Dr. Stocking was coming to 
St. Louis was voiced by Pres. O. S. Davis of 
Chicago Theological Seminary and Moderator 
of the National Council. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash ir advance only. 
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In replying, Dr. Stocking said that in his 
own life he was under inestimable debt to the 
personal associations he had been able to en- 
joy with the people of the metropolitan area 
and with the representatives of the denomina- 
tional activities. 

Arrangements for the luncheon were made 
by Rey. J. L. Kilbon, executive secretary of the 
New York City Association, and Rev. F. L. 


Fagley, D.D., Associate Secretary of the Na- 


tional Council. 

Those present included C. H. Baker, Rev. 
F. W. Baldwin, Rev. W. EH. Barton, Rev. W. 
T. Boult, Rev. C. EH, Burton, Mr. John Calder, 
Hon. G. D. Chamberlain, Rev. J. S. Durkee, 
Rey. E. M. Halliday, Rev. W. C. Hill, Rev. 
J. P. Huget, Rev. C. BH. Jefferson, Mr. R. E. 
Lewis, Rev. H. R. Miles, Rev. J. N. Pierce, 
Judge J. H. Perry, Rev. W. H. Rollins, Rey. 
A. E. Roraback, Rev. H. D. Rugg, Rev. F. K. 
Sanders, Mr. C. H. Seaver, Rey. J. R. Smith, 
Rev. W. D. Street, Rev. H. G. Vincent, and 
F. H. Warner. 


Celebrates 75th Anniversary 

First Churech,: Huntley, Ill., recently cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary. The exercises in- 
cluded the anniversary service on Sunday morn- 
ing, a young people’s rally Sunday evening, a 
birthday banquet on a week night, and an 
anniversary Communion service on the second 
Sunday. 

The speakers were Sec. R. W. Gammon of 
the Education Society; Dr. Albert W. Palmer 
of First Church, Oak Park; and Dr. E. A. 
Thompson of First Church, LaGrange. 

The church has had, during .the 75 years, 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


POSITION WANTED 


Lady of fair education and refinement wishes 
position as secretary, companion, caring for in- 
valid, convalescent, or like work. Address Irene 
N. Hayes, Box 126, New London, N. H. 


Tutor companion for a boy, or lay assistant in 
parish work, by former school principal. “R. F 
D.,” The Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Bank teller, with 
Bank is near Boston. 
alist. 


some counter experience. 
“A. P.,” The Congregation- 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Cengregational minister, Yale, conservative, six 
peers ie sole pastorate more than doubling mem- 
ership, called associate pastor at advance, de- 
Sires sole pastorate again. Specialties: men, 
young people, community work. Best references. 
“Associate,” The Congregationalist. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on special 
subjects. Expert service. Authors Research Bu- 
reau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE 


In heart of Santa Clara Valley. Bungalow, all 
conveniences. Growing city. Fifty-five hundred. 
Owner, 128 No. Thirteenth St., San Jose, Cal. 


Fine Christmas souvenir: ‘Story of Santa 
Claus.” Three-color cover. Ten pages of text, 
including “Is There a Santa Claus?” and ‘“’Twas 
the Night Before Christmas.” Ten cents, three 
for twenty-five. Hrnest C. Johnson, Box 680, New 
Haven, Ct. 


Beautiful Christmas cards, 21, all different with 
envelopes, $1 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
pone W. MacLean, 22 Farrington, St., Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


FOR RENT 


Enjoy Florida winter sunshine. Quiet, restful, 
small town. Beautiful Bay. Furnished apart- 
ments and cottages $15 month up. Living ex- 
penses low. Chas. Boostrom, Lynn Haven, Fla. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


Board at Lake Como Lodge on beautiful lake. 
In orange grove and pines. Boating, bathing and 
fishing. Modern improvements; $15 per week. 
Lake Como, Fla. 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s delightful per- 
manent home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” St. 


Northwest. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr, Jackson, 20 Pemberton Sq., 


Boston, 
Cut this Advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 


BHlizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 
You will receive John’s Gospel, with map and 
method of interesting others in Bible reading. 


Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 

For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Elizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and _ receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
one Gospel, with map and outline. WHasy to 
old. 


Consult Us about your wants, and remember that 
our Classified Advertising Department will carry 
your message to many readers for a trifling cost. 
It pays to advertise in The Congregationalist 
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26 pastors. The first was Rev. N. Shaple; 
and the present pastor, who began his wor 
two years ago, is Rev. ©. M. Houser. 

The church is tbe only English-speakin 
church in the community and ministers to 
large constituency. Extensive repairs wer 
made in preparation for the anniversary sery 
ices and the exercises marked an auspicious be 
ginning of the year’s work. 


Faneuil Church Has Anniversary 

Faneuil Church -in Massachusetts, Rey. A. J 
Mulnix, pastor, recently held its 25th annivei 
sary. The church now numbers about 500 mem 
bers, and is doing productive work in it 
suburban district near Boston. : 


Plan a School of Missions 

First Church, Newton, Mass., plans to begi 
the sessions of a school of missions on Novem 
ber 4, to continue for six weeks, and studyin 
China, the Far East, and homeland opportun: 
ties and problems. 


4 


3 
Endowment for Pilgrim Place ; 

Miss Mary H. Porter, a corporate membe 
of Pilgrim Place, Gal., has announced a gif 
of $10,000 and a pledge of $5,000 toward a: 
endowment, in memory of Rev. W. C. Merrit 
who had given 13 years of most devoted servic 
as secretary. 

The directors are undertaking to raise a 
least $100,000 to provide an income for th 
upkeep of the institution and make _ possibl 
the reception of worthy servants of the churche 
who may not be able to provide for comfortabl 
retirement. 


Happy Pilgrims in Pilgrim Place 

Dr. E. B. Haskell from Bulgaria, with hi 
large and interesting family, is now settled i 
“Merritt Home,” in California, for a year ¢ 
furlough. Dr. Ralph B. Larkin has resigne 
his happy pastorate at Manhattan Beach, an 
with his mother he has established his hom 
in “Larkin Cottage.” Dr. Frank T. Lee, afte 
a summer spent in Michigan, has returned t 
“Aloha Cottage.” Dr. H. S. Mills has had 
delightful summer with his old parish at Ber 
zonia, Mich., and returns with bright anti¢ 
pations to his permanent home in ‘Mill 
Cottage.” 


C. E. Window Given by Young People 

The young people of Waynoka, Okla., hay 
placed a Christian Hndeayor window in th 
new church there. The window cost about $9% 
For six weeks, last summer, they took charg 
of the Sunday night church service, the pasto 
Rev. George K. Goodwin, taking 10 minute 
only to sum up the topic under discussion. 


New Parsonage at Houston 

A new parsonage has displaced the buildin 
originally built to serve both as parsonage an 
house of worship, at Houston, Tex. It is beat 
tifully situated in relation to the church an 
the city, is comfortably appointed, and is 
decided gain economically. 


Community Program at East Lansing 

The interdenominational work in the stat 
college city of Hast Lansing, Mich., promis 
progress along all lines during 1927 and 192 
The staff of the community church has bee 
both enlarged and strengthened. 

A new feature of the work, suggested by o1 
of the new members of the staff, is a dail 
morning prayer meeting at nine o’clock, in o1 
of the chapel rooms of the church. This w: 
begun by the church staff for their ow 
strengthening and inspiration, but promises | 
have an enlarged attendance of people of tl 
city, who look to it for renewed spiritual u 
lift at the beginning of the day. 

On the first Sunday of the college year, : 
invitation was given from the pulpit to the i 
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coming freshman class to sign cards applying 
for associate membership in the church. One 
hundred and forty-two cards were signed, and 
107 students have since been received, as well 
as 42 others. 

Both the college boys and girls are served by 
secretarial members of the church staff. The 
social and other work of the church is being 
carried on efficiently. As the church is the only 
one in the city, it is purposed to make each 
individual of the community aware of its pres- 
ence. The regular money offerings for benevo- 
lences are divided into four equal parts, and 
forwarded to the state officials of the four de- 
nominations that officially share in helping to 
finance the church—Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian. Also, groups in 
the church contribute to special causes of their 
own choice, and the church as a whole shares 
in the support of its own foreign missionary, 
Rey. Charles Riggs of China. To an onlooker, 
perhaps the most interesting office in the church 
is that of the Y. M. C. A. employment secre- 
tary. Besides the obvious service that he 
renders the students and the community, he is 
called on for information, advice, and other as- 
sistance by strangers. During the opening 
Jays of the college year his office sometimes 
has as many as 2,000 visitors a day. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
DALZHLL, GHorGH, Edmunds, N. D., to Flasher. At 
work. 
‘ox, F. H., Bl Paso, Texas, to Shabbona, Ill. At 


work. 
HouMan, HE. H. H., Marmarth, N. D., to Beulah. 


At work. 

EnicuHt, R. E., Friends, New Providence, Ia., to 
Aiden. At work. 

BANDIS, B. S., Dunseith, N. D., to Judith Gap. 
Mont. Accepts. 

Moorn, A. A., Union, Waterloo, Ia., to Golden. At 
work. 


PINKERTON, W. B., to Nuevo and Glen Avon, Cal. 
At work. 

2ypp, Gnorch, McLaughlin, S. D., to Houghton. 
Accepts. 


ROBINSON, BK. M., Buffalo, S. D., to Waubay. At 
work. 
SALTHR, HW. C., Murdo, 8. D., to Ipswich. At work. 


STALLARD, H. C., West Pittstown, Pa., to Berlin, 
Ne 


Swartour, BE. P., Gann Valley, S. D., to supply at 


Turton. Aecepts. 
Turner, G. M., Carter, S. D., to White River. 
Accepts. 


Warr, J. C., Judith Gap, Mont., to Columbus. At 


work. 


Resignations 
FALLAUDET, H. D., First, Waterbury, Ct. 
JAUBR, WH. C., Dawson-Tappan, N. D. 
ALDERMAN, H. D., Firesteel and Trail City, S. D. 
JOHNSON, J. F., Maricopa, Cal. 
JARKIN, R. B., Manhattan Beach, Cal. 
“INDSLEY, BH. F., Big Rock, 111. 
yRLOFF, G. F., Palms, Cal. 
-OWELL, G. J., Ballantine, Mont. 
WEGHNAST, L. P., Dupree, S. D. 


Ordination 
Tane, L. B., o., First, Ansonia, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. R. H. Bainton; other parts by Rey. Messrs. 
W. F. Maylott, B. W. Bacon, O. W. Buttner, and 
J. H. House. 


Events to Come 
30STON MINISTERS’ Mbptrinc, Oct. 31, Pilgrim 
Hall, 11 a.m. Speaker: Rey. Russell H. Staf- 
ford, D.D., Old South Church, Boston. 
f1p-Wpst WOMEN’S RBGIONAL MUPBETING, 
Evanston, Ill., Nov. 1-8. 
"RIDAY MBPPTING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 4, 10.30 a.M., 
nnder the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Society of Massachusetts. 


Virst, 


State Conferences 
\LABAMA (White), Haleyville, Nov. 4-6. 
‘ONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Nov. 8-9. 
HORGIA (Colored), Athens, Noy. 16-20, 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. JOSHPHINE BH. FORBHS 

Mrs. Josephine B®. Forbes, wife of Rey. Charles 
W., Forbes, pastor of Waldo Church, Brockton, 
Mass., died at her home, Field Street, Friday, 
October 7. Mrs. Forbes came from a family of 
ministers; Rev. Newman H. Hawkins of Omaha 
and Rey. Clyde Hawkins of Colorado were 
brothers. Besides Mr. Forbes and a daughter, 
Marjorie, a sister, Mrs. M. A. Miller of Eureka, 
Kan., also survives her. 


EDITH THEODOSIA MORLEY 


Wdith Theodosia (Johnson) Morley, wife of Dr. 
John H. Morley, for 56 years a Congregational 
minister, was born in Pittsford, Vt., March 21, 
1841. There guided by her nature-loving mother, 
the daughter of an able physician, she became the 
playmate of the brook that crossed her father’s 
land, loved every tree on his farm, and felt the 
spell of the Green Mountains. After two years 
at Surrey, N. H., the family moved to Illinois, 
where at Mendota she spent her girlhood. At the 
age of ten she suffered the loss of her beautiful 
mother. 

At the age of 16 she taught her first school. 
Eager for higher education, she worked her way 
through the Teachers College, Normal, Ill. For 
six years she served as supervisor of the primary 
department of her Alma Mater. Her next step for- 
ward was to aceept a position in a private school 
in St. Louis, Mo., where she taught for two years. 

While on leave of absence from her educational 
work in Sioux City, Ia., she met Dr. John H. 
Morley, who was then pastor of the First Church, 
Sioux City. Their marriage took place on Octo- 
ber 12, 1871. For 52 years she was to him, in 
the words of Robert Louis Stevenson, which he 
copied for her: 

Trusty, tender, vivid, true. 
With eyes of brown and brawble dew 
The mighty Maker made my mate— 


Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
Fellow-farer, true through life. 


In a flower-surrounded home on one of the Sioux 
City hills was born their oldest son, Frank J.; 
in Winona, Minn., which she loved for its encir- 
cling hills and the river, came to them their 
second son, Edward P., and their only daughter, 
Clara Edith. From their babyhood to the very 
last days of her life in her 87th year there has 
been a spell of enchantment in this rare mother’s 
comradeship with her children and grandchildren. 

She had the rare privilege of serving as a pas- 
tor’s wife in First Church, Sioux City, Ia. ; Winona, 
Minn.; and Park Church, St. Paul. Leaving St. 
Paul, having passed the threescore mark, they 
returned to their still-loved New Hngland—tirst to 
Springfield, Vt., and then to Turners Falls, Mass. 
Later, they returned to Minneapolis, Minn., where 
Dr, Morley served as Superintendent of Home 
Missions, for the state. 
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Since 1887 she has been more or less actively 
connected with Plymouth Church, Minn., although 
they made their home in Denton, Tex., where their 
daughter, Clara Edith, is a member of the faculty 
of the North Texas State Teachers’ College. : 

During the month of June she returned from 
Texas, to spend the summer with her son, Mr. 
Frank J. Morley of Minneapolis. After a brief 
ilIness of two weeks, she heard the call of the 
Great Beyond on August 30. Services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Oscar W. Low of Plymouth Church, 
and the body was laid to rest in Lakewood Ceme- 
tery. She was a loving wife, a wonderful mother, 
who saw beauty and joy in everything. 


REY. RUSSELL W. BOSWORTH 


The happy pastoral relations in Wendell Avenue 
Church, Brockton, Mass., were suddenly broken 
on October 15, when the minister, Rev. Russell W. 
Bosworth, was stricken with Bright’s disease. Mr. 
Bosworth readily fitted into this east-side parish, 
and his passing is a severe blow to the church. 

He was born in Whitman in 1890, and received 
his preparatory education in Brockton schools, to 
which city his parents removed. Later, he studied 
at Gordon Theological School, with supplemental 
work at Brown University. 

A Methodist during the larger part of his min- 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opened Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for mon- 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B/S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
college men. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 


MERRICOURT 


A year-round home and school for a few select children 3 to 10. 
Large play lawns. Supervised play. Gardens. Private Coast- 
ing Hill. Kindergarten. Elementary grades. Tutoring. Parental 
care. Booklet. Mrs. Ruth Beardslee Kingsbury, Rev. 
John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


fAlacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


: W. Doucias Mackenzie, President 
Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion serving an inter- 


national constituency. 


An old institution with history and traditions now housed 
in an entirely new plant of five beautiful stone buildings on spacious campus. 
ulty of 30 specialists and numerous lecturers. 


Fac- 
Case Memorial Library of 200,000 


volumes and pamphlets, rich in sources and special collections. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 
FOUNDED IN 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
catalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Raise Money 
Economically 


Doers your church need money for a new 
building, an addition, or to pay an old 
debt? Employ the services of an experi- 
enced, successful firm like Hedrick, 
Marts and Lundy. Millions have been 
raised for churches of many denomina- 
tions, 


Latest large effort directed by mem- 
bers of this firm was the successful cam- 
paign ending last May for $15,000,000 for 
the Presbyterian Pension Fund. 


You plan the building and tell us how 
much money you need. We do the rest. 


“Financing Philanthropy”’’ quarterly paper on finance, 
free on request 


Lee OR TCI NT AIES 
6c UN-DY.,. Enc. 


Member Joint Board of Cam- 
paign Counsel and Planning 


New York 


527 Fifth;Avenue 


CLEVER MOP 
INVENTION 


Brings Church163 


An astonishing new invention transforms an 
mingtee broom Into a thin, flexible, washable mop in Bet 
ieee and is one of the greatest money-raisers that 
urch workers ever discovered. With it, Mrs. Adamy’s 
auxiliary of New York raised $163 for 
their church innotime! And Mrs. Sea- 
well, (Mo. raised $10in first 11 minutes! 
DUSTAWAY is absolutely unique—a 
softpocket with fluffy mopfringesthat 
slips over any broom in a jiffy. Mar- 
velous advantages. Gets into hard-to- 
reach places, under radiators, ete. 
Holds dust without oil. No metal to 
scratch. Approved by Good Housekeep- 


IPE SAMPLE SENT FREE! 


Send for a test sarmple—loaned FREE to offi- 


GLENCO PRODUCTS CO., oat?! 


Everybody Enicys 
PATERSON SMY1H’S 


People’s Life of Christ 


A fresh, reverent, modern treatment. 
AS fascinating as fiction, but /rveian every detail to 
the Scripture record. Pocket Edition $1.56 

Large Illustrated Edition, $2.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL CG., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 851 Cass St., Chicago 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


\We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THEZPRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 


If You Want 
The Best 
Church School 


Here It Is! 


$75 per 100 copies 
Send for a Sample 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 198. La Salle St. Chicavo 
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istry, he had churches in Randolph and North 
Weymouth, Mass.; BHssex Junction, Vt.; and 
Phoenix and Providence, R. I. Six months ago 
he came to Wendell Avenue. 

Besides his widow, he leaves three children. The 
funeral was at Brockton, on October 17, Rev. J. W. 
Annas of Hast Weymouth and Rey. Homer Shultz 
of Brockton officiating. 


REV. HUBERT BE. BECKWITH 


The following resolution was recently passed by 
the Suffolk North (Mass.) Association of Congre- 
gational churches and ministers: 

In September Rev. Hubert H. Beckwith, pastor 
of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, was taken from our 
fellowship by death after more than a year of 
splendidly heroie facing of its approach in grim 
and tragic form. From its slight beginnings, 
which he at first took to be only a superficial 
strain, his sickness moved on relentlessly to its 
harsh consummation, but he met it without 
flinching, at every turn. Just before last Christ- 
mas, amputation of a leg was tried for possible 
relief, and with smiling face and buoyant heart of 
love and faith he went back to his people and led 
their praise at Eastertime limping on a crutch. 

To those who saw him in his brave facing of all 
the crowding tragedy of these later months, his 
uncomplaining courage and good’ cheer were an 
inspiration never to be forgotten. His sturdy 
faith and his rare hopefulness of spirit were a 
steadfast stronghold to him and a joy and comfort 
to those around him. 

Born in New York State, in 1895, Mr. Beckwith 
was graduated from Wesleyan College, Middletown, 
Ct., and from Gordon College of Theology and Mis- 
sions. He served as assistant to Rey. Clarence W. 
Dunham of Phillips Church, South Boston, and to 
Dr. H. Grant Persons at Eliot Church, Newton. Or- 
dained in 1920, he was for two years pastor at 
Groveland, Mass., when called to Pilgrim Church 
and received into the fellowship of this Associa- 
tion in 1922. 

A life of loyal devotion to his Master came to its 
earthly end at a similar age as that of the Savior’s. 
Though it seems to us an early age to die, can 
Christians doubt that such a life may be an un- 
ending blessing to those who have known it? We 
would have our Brother Beckwith’s life such a 
blessing to ourselves, if we can, and we would ten- 
der to his dear wife and Jovely little lad, in their 
heartbreaking sorrow and loneliness, our deep and 
sincere sympathy and our abiding interest and 
love, in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Resolved: That we authorize the scribe to enter 
this minute on the records of this Association and 
to convey a copy of the same to Mrs. Beckwith. 

Adopted by the Suffolk North Association of 
Congregational Churches and Ministers, Oct. 12, 
1927. 

SrpepHEN C. LANG, Scribe. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Northfield’s Annual Autumn 
*“Sing”’ 

In times of doubt, through periods of sorrow, 
and in our highest mountaintops of joy, there 
is nothing common to all that expresses our 
emotions, soothes, and brings the realization of 
the reality of the soul quite as graciously as 
do our familiar and most-beloved hymns. To 
hum them over to ourselves as we go about 
the day’s task, or in the quiet of the morning 
or evening, brings peace; to hear them sung by 
the voices of eleven hundred young students, 
girls and boys from all parts of the country 
and of many races in foreign lands, brings a 
thrill of worship that only the music of the 
ereatest composers can produce. 

For several years past, just as Autumn, with 
palette and brushes, spreads his gorgeous colors 
over the hillsides around the beautiful village 
and campus at Northfield and paints the dis- 
tant mountains in tones of harmonious color, 
these young people of the two preparatory 
schools, Northfield Seminary and Mount Her- 
mon, separated during their days of study by 
the blue water of the Connecticut River, have 
been brought together in the large auditorium 
on the seminary campus for their annual au- 
tumn sacred concert for the public—their 
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“hymn service,” which is attended by hundreds 
from surrounding towns and distant cities. 
Unique in its program of hymns most effec- 
tively rendered by the large chorus, this concert 
has become one of the most widely-attended 
musical events of western New England, On 
Sunday, October 15, in the afternoon, many 
listened once more to the message brought by 
the words and music of such hymns as O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past, Let Us Crown Him, 
My Jesus, I Love Thee, The Homeland, Peace 
Be Still, More Love to Thee, O Christ, and 
Come Unto Me. The chorus, accompanied by 
organ, pianos, and violins, was assisted in its 
program by the choir of the Northfield schools, 
and by soprano, baritone, and violin solos. 

Out of New York, Boston, and other great 
cities of commerce, go men and women to this 
spot each year to get the touch to the soul that 
this harmony of song and color brings. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Activities 

The enrollment this year already exceeds 250 
—from 22 denominations and 16 countries. 

The School of Religious Education held its 
annual “Mountain Day,” which is a combined 
outing and get-together for faculty and stu- 
dents, on the estate of Mr. C. H. Veeder on 
Simsbury Mountain. It is a tract of some 
1,400 acres, with wonderful views up and down 
the Farmington Valley. Dr. Karl R. Stolz, 
the new dean of the school, was in Boston, the 
first Sunday in October, preaching for the 
opening service of Boston University, and in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
evening. : 

Mrs. Paton, wife of Prof. L. B. Paton, is 
conducting a class at the Y. W. C. A. on the 
development of religious thought in Hebrew life 
from primitive times to the birth of Christ. 
Mrs. Paton herself is a graduate of Hartford 
Seminary and taught Biblical literature in 
Vassar and Mt. Holyoke College before her 
marriage to Professor Paton. 

Wednesday, October 5, was observed by the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation as a day of 
prayer. This is an annual custom and empha- 
sizes at the beginning of the academic year the 
supremacy of the spiritual and the necessity for 
the cultivation of the spiritual life as a part 
of intellectual training. At the morning sery- 
ice Prof. A. C. Purdy. gave a brilliant and 
thoughtful address on ‘Reality and Redemp- 
tion.” In the afternoon Prof, W. S. Pratt con- 
ducted the Communion so impressively that it 
was, as it was intended to be, the climax of the 
day. 

Prof. C. H. Dodd of Mansfield College, Ox- 


MOTHER 


for Whooping Cough and Croup 
, use Roche’s Embrocation 


It is the quickest relief ever known 
for these ailments of childhood. 
Mothers have used it with amaz- 


ing results since 1802. Countless 
thousands endorse it. 
Just rub it on the chest. At once 


it loosens choking phlegm and 
breaks congestion. Then relief 
comes, Quick relief, also, for 
Croup, Colds and Bronchitis, 

Sold By All Druggists or 
E. Fougera & Co,, Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Props. 


Riad 


KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA 
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A Hymnal for 
Joyous Youth 


A New All-purpose Hymnal for young 
people, suited to church, bible school 
and all religious services 


If you are interested in good, new 
music on vital subjects that voice the 
call of Christ to loyalty and heroism 
-—songs that stir the heart and soul 
to action, get A HYMNAL FOR 
JOYOUS YOUTH. 


Returnable copies mailed for examination 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
526 Elm Street 


Samples of 16-page services are Free to Supt., 
Pastor, or Committee. Our Catalogue will be 
included. 

CHRISTMAS HELPER, No. 15 

Nearly 100 choice Recitations, Drills, Songs, etc. 


Four pages for Bovs. Special selections for Primary 
and Beginners. Only 25 cents, postpaid. 


Pageant—LIGHT OF THE AGES. 25 cents, 
with music. 

Cantata—SANTA’S SURPRISE PARTY, 35 

cents. 


| CHRISTMAS SPECIALS, No. 4. 
special selections. 25 cents. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A booklet of 


Send 75 cents and get these—worth $1.10. 


Hall-Mack Co., 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
National Music Co.,218 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, III. 


for & 


“THE Bri CRIN: ST EROCRESS’ 
THE MAN OF TO-DAY 
The Inside of 

Bunyan’s Dream 


By ARTHUR PORTER, D.D. 
$1.75 


A fresh and vivid interpretation for these times 
FLEMING H. REVELL Co., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 851 Cass St., Chicago 


of the famous Christian classic. Illustrated, 


MINER COLLAPSIBLE TABLES 


(Rectangular or Round) 

For churches, lodges, caterers, hotels and 
exhibitions. Made on honor of the strongest 
materials. Economical of gpace, plenty of leg- 
room, easy tohandle. Rigid. Sizes to suit. 


Cc. N. MINER Concord, Mass. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

5. y LYMYER Ve Wake MORE DUR: 

ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 

fe OURFREECATALOGUB 
TELLS WHY. 


ama B. Morris Foundry Co., ipa 19, Cincinnati, Oo. 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


NY. AND 
220 SB ROADMANY-NW. cITY, 


LS 


TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
CHURCH BELLS—PEALS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Say it in The Congregationalist 


If you wish to reach Congregational church 
people, the most obvious and natural way to 
reach them is through their weekly church paper. 
If you want to buy or sell; to get business or 
information ; if you want a position or some one 
to fill.a position— 


Say it in The Congregationalist 
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ford, England, has been giving a series of 
lectures on the “Development of Paul,” which 
have fully justified his reputation as a New 
Testament scholar and thinker. 

At the chapel service, Thursday, October 13, 
at the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the 
men’s quartet from Piedmont College sang a 
program of six songs, selected by the college 
musical instructor who accompanied them on 
this trip north. Pres. Frank E. Jenkins, pres- 
ident of Piedmont, and himself a graduate of 
Hartford in the class of 1881, gave a brief ad- 
dress, pointing out some of the opportunities 
in the South which he declared to be the real 
frontier of the country now, as the West was 
a few years ago. Dr. Jenkins has spent most 
of the 46 years of his ministry in the South, 
where he has held three pastorates and the 
presidency of a theological seminary. 


New Policies at Ripon 


Two unusual administrative policies were 
adopted at Ripon. College, in Wisconsin, this 
Fall, both of which affect student life. 

Campus automobiles, first of all, will not be 
permitted under any circumstances, students 
who violate the ruling being subject to strict 
penalties. Dean J. Clark Graham, in com- 
menting upon this ruling, declared that the use 
of automobiles tends to interfere with proper 
study habits, invites many informal excursions 
to neighboring pleasure resorts, adds needless 
expense to the budgets of many students un- 
able to afford it, and militates against true 
democracy in college life. 

The second ruling bans national fraternities 
and sororities from Ripon College. Theta 
Upsilon, only campus national, must relinquish 
its chapter after two years of probationary 
existence. 

Ripon has an encouraging, although smaller, 
enrollment, this Fall than in several years past, 
especially in the freshman class, thus falling 
in line with many other Middle Western‘ col- 
leges. The percentage of returned students 
from last year is, however, surprisingly high, 
according to Registrar W. R. Woodmansee. 


Citizenship Department at 
Washburn 


Washburn College, at Topeka, Kan., with a 
total enrollment of 750, is beginning a year 
that promises to be significant in the history 
of the institution. 

A new department of American citizenship 
begins its second year, offering 17 subjects that 
are designed ‘‘to elucidate the philosophy, to 
interpret the ideals, to inculcate the spirit, and 
to emphasize the duties of American citizenship 
as it has been understood by the best minds of 
our history.” 

At the head of the department is Dr. Parley 
P. Womer, president of the college, and pro- 
fessor of American citizenship. The faculty of 
the department includes seven teachers, all 
trained in the social sciences, and all of high 
professorial rank. 

One of the major aims of the college admin- 
istration will be to secure a total endowment 
for the department of $250,000, the foundation 
of which was laid by a gift of $100,000 from 
the late George I. Alden of Worcester, Mass. 
Of the total, $200,000 will be required to pro- 
vide for the teaching. About $25,000 will be 
needed to maintain the library of the depart- 
ment, and $25,000 for a special lectureship. The 
last-named amount will provide for a_ series 
of lectures on the campus each year by some 
outstanding leader in American thought and 
life. 

The college administration, co-operating with 
the Carnegie Foundation, has arranged an an- 
nuity plan which will provide an annual in- 
come for all teachers who reach the age of 65 
in the service of the college. The plan is being 
put into operation this year. 
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A Successful 


taeaned PORTABLE 
CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. When this edijice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
j 2 nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
# a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
yz Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


Church» 
Burniture 


Pews-Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 
“Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


ine: not prajeetidn 
fides, opacue 
the largest 

the. world, 


for Church and 


Chairs Sunday School 


See them at the Wesley Church, 
Worcester 


Send for Special Catalog 
JOHN A. DUNN COMPANY 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


Individual 
Communion 
Service 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., 


Chicago 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois §" 2 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 

Associate Moderator, Hon. William BE. Sweet 

Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 

es Ezvecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 
For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Oscar BE. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rey. Charles BE. Burton 

Secretary, Rey. Charles C. Merrill 

Associate Secretary and Editor, Rey. Henry Smith 
Leiper 

Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 

Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisery Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 

Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 


economy and efticiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIL, 

Rey. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 

Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 

Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
eerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities or any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 

aid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
or Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism] § 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Eyangelism. 


(NotE—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K, Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. | 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rey. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 
Chairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R.,Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. <Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the weltare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 

Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 

Assistant Treasurers. 

Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. HEduca- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley. Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion, Rev. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rev. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William HE. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel B. Emerson, 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler, Rev. H. BH. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rey. Enoch 
F. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago ; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S8. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1878, Miss Blizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including: 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Chureh Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 

Church Building Secretary 


Miss Le L. hi eaciane 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsa 
: Secretaries, Woman’s Departme 
Rey. William W. Leete, 

2 Editorial and Field Secrets 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 

19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Departments: 
City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rey. Harold 
Kingsley 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of. ho 
missionary activities both directly and throu 
co-operating states. They establish church schoc 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the 8 
port of their ministers, and assist in church 2 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given tows 
the erection of over a hundred church edifi 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIC 
287 Fourth Ave., New York Gity 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Hdi 


Rey. George L. Cady, - 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, Uxecutive Secretar 
W. T. Boult, “> Treasw 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, : 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, Associate Secretar 
Rey. George W. Hinman, " 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking We 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secreta 
: 14 Beacon St., Bos 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secrets 
Rey. H. S. Barnwell, 

Assistant Seeretary Southern Chureh Wo 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, | 
W. A. Daniel Research Secrets 
Educational and church work in the So 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the W 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in N 

Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Ac 


Hducat 
Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s W 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary EB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Rey. 


Rey. 


Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Directs Denominational Religious Bducat 
Program including Social Service, Mission 
Education, Student and Young People’s Wo 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pasto 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christ 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATIG 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasu 
125 W. Monroe St., Chic 
Established by the National Council to m 
available for the colleges the resources of 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distribu 
of The Congregationalist, church school eq 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teach 
magazines, children’s and young people’s we 
papers, and books for home and church use, 1 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Man 
Rey. William BE. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregation 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD O 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Co 
Sec’y, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairma 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
i and Committee 
and to promote 
general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Begnests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thowias Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


“Boston 
paman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
sents the Congregational 
arches of New England 
its practical, social and 
igious work among sea- 
so, Has finely equipped 
thels at 287 Hanover 
, Boston, and at Vine- ac 
rd Haven, and Reading 
‘ms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
2 Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
djing and recreation rooms, religious services, 
+1 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
=t, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
» facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
etributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
at, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rey. 
nry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore H. 
sficld, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
s., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Hxec. 
m., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
‘ional Heuse. 


corporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


Congregational Church Union of 


Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
angelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
nools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
es.;.C. BH. Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
2r3 Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SOCIBPTY, a 
istituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
’ Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
ts in their home missionary work. The Society 
icits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
is, 2dministers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
*k Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B. 
rich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. John J. 
lker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
r; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Vield Secretary of 
ssachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
igregational House, Boston. 


304RD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
icits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
uests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
eet, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E. Emrich, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


‘ONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
MASSACHUSETTS. President,’ Mrs. Elbert A. 
‘vey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
ise, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
man’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
s Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
ir legal existence in order to care for funds 
ch cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
e legacies written in the name of these organi- 
ons, 


Connecticut Societies 


He FoND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
isterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
utions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
8 are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
lent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
eregational House, Hartford. 


HE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
tituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
utions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
pays. Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
rrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
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From Our Western Editor 


(Continued from page 519) 

whether the conditions under which they work 
are satisfactory. It is probably well within 
the bounds of the truth to say, however, that 
the policy of honesty maintained by this great 
store has had much to do with raising the 
standards of merchandising in America and 
with making it possible for one price, and one 
only, to be offered to all customers. Marshall 
Field and Company have made a worthy con- 
tribution to one of the most important depart- 
ments of merchandising. 


Chicago, October 14. RB. W. G. 


Hunter: There was a lion layin’ in front of 
me— 

English Prof: “Lying,” old man, “lying.” 

Hunter: Well, I'll swear on my oath that 
I’m telling the truth.—Stevens Stone Mill. 


“Where did you find this wonderful follow-up 
system? It would get money out of anybody.” 

“T simply compiled and adapted the letters 
my son sent me from college.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Two faces were close together, the man’s 
grim, tense; the other face was small and white, 
with two slender hands pressed tightly against 
it. It was those frail hands that riveted the 
man’s horrified gaze. 

“My heavens!” he said still staring; and in 
his yoice was hopeless stark tragedy: for that 
other face was the face of his watch, and those 
little hands told him that he had missed the last 
train home.—W. P. Johnson in “Judge.” 


Maud: “Did you have a nice time last week- 
end?” 

Isabel: “And how! Saturday night we went 
canoeing on the lake and sang all the old love 
songs under a gorgeously romantic moon. We 
didn’t come ashore until after midnight.’ 

Maud: “That’s queer. I was told by some- 
one who saw you that you were canoeing all 
alone.” 

Isabel: “I was.” 

Maud: “Then where do you get the ‘we’?” 

Isabel: “From Lindbergh.” 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in conhection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President 
HPlbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. CALveRT, D.D., President; GEORGE 
SIDNEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may ke sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England Office. 

Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacen Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Whese ®utstanding Religious headers 


Dr. S, PARKES CADMAN Rr. Rey. CHARLES H. BRENT Dr. Harry EMERSON FosDiIck BisHor Francis J, MCCONNELL Miss Mary E. Woottey 


separate the wheat from the char 


EADED by Dr. S. Parkes CapMaN, five distinguished men and women, noted for 
4 their leadership in the religious world, are offering to help you cull the finest and 
the best out of current spiritual literature. 

No longer will you need to waste your time on books that are of little significance, while 
you vainly endeavor to sort the wheat from the chaff. 

From the vast fields in which spiritual ideals are finding literary expression today, includ- 
ing history, discussions of contemporary social problems, philosophy, poetry and fiction, the 
distinguished Editorial Committee of the Religious Book Club will choose for you the out- 
standing and the most interesting books. 


Thus you will obtain each month the coopera- new spiritual book of the month. ‘The Religious Book Club 
tion of will mail you a review of this book so that you may decide 
“ for yourself whether the book appeals to you. If it does, the 
Dr. S. Parkes CapMan, president of the Club will see to it that it reaches your library table as 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ promptly and regularly as a magazine. If it does not appeal to 


you, you may choose a book from the supplementary list of 
titles which have been selected by the committee, and which 
are reviewed in the same bulletin with the review of the book 


in America 
Chairman of the Editorial Committee of 


the Religious Book Club chosen by the committee. 
Rr. Rev. Cuaries H. Brent, Bishop of No Fees, No Risk 
Western New York It costs you nothing to join the Club, You can join 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fospicx, preacher without cost, without fees and without risk, _Its services 
and author are free, and through it you obtain at regular prices a library 


that has been selected with discriminating care by five of 


BisHop Francis J. McConnett, of Pitts- the best qualified judges in America. For the book which the 


burgh postman delivers to you each month, you pay the Religious 
Miss Mary E. Woottey, president of Foo ag exactly what you would pay the publisher or the 
Mount Holyoke College, and president of 
the American Association of University For a 3 Months Trial, Mail This Coupon 
Women. a 
The Editorial Committee will not confine its search solely Reuicious Boox Crus, Inc. rf 
to American works. It will explore the religious fields of 80 LAFAYETTE STREET 
foreign countries and develop an American circulation for the New York, N. Y. 
worthwhile spiritual books of Europe and Asia. Please enroll me as a subscriber to your service for 
i 3 months. The price of the book sent to me each 
BODES sl Ola eae month is to be the price put upon it by the publisher 
Perhaps you are an isolated clergyman in a remote rural himself (from $2 to $3), plus the postage. A bill 


district, or a pastor in the heart of a throbbing city. Perhaps 
you are a layman, eager to stimulate your mind by intelligent 
religious reflection. 


is to be sent with each book, and I agree to pay it 
within ten days of receipt. 


The Religious Book Club will shed light on your problem. ONO ee cosas 
Si ; aes SN a PR as fa Ra Se : 
You have only to signify your intention of becoming a Ad dele sect | cea he ak ee See 7 
member, and you have enlisted the services of the best re- 
ligious minds of the country to work in your behalf. They (ay anda eee ee me 


will suggest to you what they consider the most significant 
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INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL NUMBER 


Photo by William Lehle, Wilmette, Il. 


First Church, Evanston, Illinois 


The new $500,000 structure dedicated during the week of Octo- 
ber 14. Dr. Hugh Plmer Brown is pastor. See the account in the 


news columns of this issue, on page 56S 


CHINAS? by Oswald W. S. McCall 


THE SUPREMACY OF CONSCIENCE, by Albert D. Belden 


copy 
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The Latest Bible in Our 
Mother Tongue* 
Chicagoans Translate the Old Testament 
By W. M. Langdon 


If you put a quantity of copies of the same 
book on a counter for the public to choose from, 
one lot being printed with a mechanical disre- 
gard for the sense, with heavy, endless para- 
graphs; and the other, arranged logically, leay- 
ing no work for the reader’s brain in distin- 
guishing between poetry and prose, or between 
the different speakers in conversation; and in 
“open” fashion, pages black and white instead 
of pages covered with black print alone; and 
then give people a second to turn the leaves 
and select their copy, is there any doubt which 
style of printing would be selected? Right 
here is the first and most obvious excellence of 
the American Translation of the Old Testament, 
on which Prof. J. M. P. Smith of Chicago, the 

- editor, and his three collaborators, have been 
working for the past five years. They have 
given us the most beautifully printed Old Tes- 
tament that the present writer has seen. To be 
moderate, it is only decently printed, just as 
we would print the writings of Wilson or 
Roosevelt. But when the Word of God (as 
some—this writer included—eall it, though it 
is modern to consider it the word of man only) 
is treated with as much respect as the produc- 
tions of the best human writers, after it has 
suffered for centuries, and throughout Christen- 
dom, the abuse and outrage that were heaped 
upon it by Stephens (1551), with the best in- 
tention but with incredible folly; after it has 
so long been ‘the worst printed book in the 
world” (Prof. R. G. Moulton) ; putting it in 
the shape of the Chicago and Weymouth Tes- 
taments makes it “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 

The next thing that impresses the reader of 
this new work is the language. It is our-own, 
the speech of Coolidge and Wilson and Lincoln, 
not the speech of people of a distant century 
in a distant land, with their quaint “thous,” 
“thees,” and “thys,’ their tongue-tripping”’ 
“-ests”’ and ‘-eths’; but the “language of the 
cradle and the market place.’ Sometimes, by 
oversight, Dr. Smith may have printed the old 
form, as when he meant to say, in Job 1:12: 
Yow shall not lay your hand,” instead of “thou” 
and “thy.” Perhaps there is an occasional 
lapse into colloquial terms where more digni- 
fied expression might haye been maintained, as 
(Job 4:2) where Hliphaz says: “Would you 
be bored?” and other versions read: ‘Would 
you resent it?” (Moffatt) ; “Will it vex you?” 
(Kent) ; “Will you fret?’ (Fenton); “Wilt 
thou be weary?’ (Jewish); “Take it ill?” 
(Douay) ; “Be impatient?” (Rotherham) ; “Be 
grieved?” (AV and RV). Between many such 
candidates for favor must the Hebrew scholar 
judge. 

While we would be glad to be able to speak 
many tongues, and to gain more insight into the 
Bible by reading it in them, we want God’s 
message first, as we would any word from a 
man, in our own language. And in proportion 
as God’s words are of more value than man’s, 
it is more important to have them in the sim- 
plest, most natural form that is obtainable. 

If we had months instead of minutes, we 


*The Old Testament: An American Transla- 
tion, by Alex. R. Gordon, Theophile J. 
Meek, J. M. Powis Smith, Leroy Water- 
man. Edited by J. M. Powis Smith (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $7.50). 


might speak of many matters: of the striking 
renderings in the “sex sections’? of the Bible; 
and of the neglect of the Name of God, which 
latter we deprecate. But the lover of the 
Word, who is ever anxious to learn more, will 
have this version, and as many others as he 
can command, at his hand, for study and en- 
joyment through all his days. 
Asheville, N. C. 


A Notable Account of 


American Civilization 

The Rise of American Civilization, by Charles 
A. and Mary R. Beard (Maemillan, 2 vols. 
$12.50). In the collaboration of husband and 
wife in the authorship of this great story, 
there is symbolized the co-operation between 
men and women, especially in the shared re- 
sponsibility of pioneer days, which has been 
the most distinctive factor of the civilization 
which it describes. Nor is this the only symbolic 
aspect of these volumes. The spirit of America 
is in them; they are the work of free, compe- 
tent, critically-minded historians; but they are 
characterized by an atmosphere of human in- 
terest and sympathetic interpretation. Ameri- 
ean civilization, under the review of the 
authors, becomes an unfolding marvel inter- 
woven at eyery stage with the threads of per- 
sonal aspiration and struggle, shot through with 
the pangs of a new nation coming to birth. 

It is a great story, here told for the first 
time in relatively brief compass, but with the 
adequacy of a well-rounded whole. Of all re- 
cent books we know of none that the average 
American might read with such interest and 
profit as this of Professor and Mrs. Beard. To 
few is it given to see as they have seen, with 
perspective and a fine sense of proportion, the 
movement of over three centuries in which a 
civilization, new in character as well as in time, 
has grown from the wilderness. And the dis- 
tinction of these volumes lies, further, in the 
fact that these writers have pre-eminently the 
power of interpreting this vision into words. 
They have written with an easy, graceful and 
free-flowing narrative style, which makes these 
pages of history what history ought to be— 
the interesting groundwork of life from which 
novelists derive their materials. The volumes 
are strikingly decorated by Wilfred Jones. 


Sermons 

Theological libraries report an increasing 
interest of readers in volumes of sermons, for 
which there is a large and constant demand. 
The publishers are catering freely to the de- 
mand in sermons of widely variable quality. 
Of the general output of recent volumes of ser- 
mons we should say that the average quality is 
good but not distinctive; the adjectives one 
thinks of are “helpful,” “wholesome,” ‘prac- 
tical,” ‘illustrative’; one does not reach so 
often for such adjectives as “great,” ‘‘power- 
ful,” ‘moving,’ ‘sweeping,’ “illuminating,” 
ete. Moreover, within certain limits, there is 
apparently much sameness in the preaching of 
today, if published volumes are to be taken as 
evidence. Individuality is seldom strongly 
marked, yet it is an almost inevitable quality of 
the greatest preaching. The preaching of today 
is not divoreed from experience, but it comes 
mostly out of a common fund of experience 
rather than out of great, distinctive personal 
crises of struggle, tragedy and triumph. These 
comments are with reference to recent sermonic 
volumes in general and not with specific ref- 
erence to those noticed in this issue. 
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Cathedral Sermons, by Very Rey. Howard 
Chandler Robbins (Harpers. $2.00). A vol-| 
ume of 21 sermons preached by Dean Robbins) 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in| 
New York, during the period from 1911 to} 
1927. They are cathedral in spirit as well as 
in name, with a touch of catholicity in their 
form and expression—that is, they might have 
been preached from any pulpit, and were prob- 
ably preached to people of various creeds. There 
is much pointedness, also, in their application 
of the Gospel to practical affairs, as one will 
readily perceive in the sermon (one of the best 
in the volume), In Him Is the Yea. Four of 
thé sermons are memorial sermons, respectively, 
for The Men of the Old Seventh, “foratio W. 
Parker, Levi P. Morton, and Woodrow Wilson. 

God and the Golden Rule, by Joseph Fort 
Newton (Century. $2.00). Like Dean Rob- 
bins, Dr. Newton is now of the Hpiscopalian 
pulpit, but his change from the Universalist- 


| 


Congregational fellowship to his new associa- 
tions has not lessened the catholicity of his 


preaching. It is a coincidence that the first 
sermon in Dr. Newton’s volume, Yes, is from 
the same text as the one we have specially men- 
tioned, by Dr. Robbins. Are we mistaken in 
feeling that Dr. Newton has deepened in the 
pulpit work of his Overbrook ministry? It 
may be only a personal preference, but for us 
there is a richness and a fullness in these 
sermons, along with ypniqueness of illustration 
and clearness in application of the truth, which 
make this volume representative of Dr. Newton 
at his best. 


Psychology 

Behaviorism, by John B. Watson (W. W. 
Norton & Co. $3.00). Few words are at pres- 
ent more in evidence in current discussions con- 
cerning morals and life than behaviorism. For 
some, it spells a new hope and method of re- 
ducing conduct to a science; for others it rep- 
resents a dangerous and reyolutionary influ- 
ence in which dogmatic and hasty conclusions 
are made the basis of ruthless iconoclasm. 
Under the circumstances, the student who 
would understand behaviorism is well advised te 
avoid secondary definitions and discussions an¢ 
go directly to the original sources, reserving 
until he has done this the consideration 0! 
critical conclusions. The best and most impor 
tant book in the behaviorists’ own exposition 0: 
behaviorism is this, by Professor Watson, ¢ 
popular presentation of the new psychologica 
theory now offered in a reprint of the first edi 
tion. The impression that one forms of Dr 
Watson’s work is that the great value of th 
observation and experimentation that it rep 
resents is seriously lessened by the sweepin: 
nature of the conclusions based upon them, an 
the eagerness to build what, in relation to th 
whole field, are meager data into a new system 

The shallowness of some of Dr. Watson’ 
judgments is amazing. For instance, regardin 
the etherizing of the hopelessly insane, he say 
(p. 146): “There can be no reasons against | 
except exaggerated sentiment and medieval re 
ligious mandates.” Surely one of the mos 
important considerations against it is the shee 
practical danger of the abuse of such deatl 
dealing power. It is not inconceivable that 
society of psychological fundamentalists migl 
adjudge behaviorists hopelessly insane, and a 
cord them the etherization which  behaviori:s 
tribunals anticipate for others. <A bill no 
proposed for the Massachusetts legislature pr. 
vides life imprisonment for anybody who ecarri 
a red flag! 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Prayer for Armistice Day 


By Dean Gresham 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, California 


GOD, grant unto all men the vision of thy glory and 
thy greatness, that they may learn the secret of thy 
peace, and find in thee their refuge and their strength. 
Clothe the nations of the world with the panoply of 
thy righteousness. Break with thine iron rod the cruel 
tyrannies of hate and the selfish lusts of gain, and keep 
in perfect peace all those who put their trust in thee. 
Grant that with faces toward the dawn, and in the 
bonds of universal brotherhood, the nations of mankind 
may walk in the paths that lead to the fair city of peace, 
whose foundations are mercy, justice and good will, and 
whose builder and maker thou art. 


“Friendship School Bags’ 


NTERNATIONAL good will between the young people 

of the United States and of Mexico will certainly be 
promoted by a project recently announced by the Federal 
Council of Churches. “Friendship school bags” will be 
sent by day-school and Sunday-school pupils in the 
United States, by special groups of all kinds, by various 
religious societies, and by individual children and adults, 
to Mexican school children. These bags, made of durable 
fabrikoid and decorated with a beautiful design which 
includes the flags of the United States and Mexico, will 
be made specially for the use of the committee in charge. 
Those participating in the project will add several ar- 
ticles and send the bags and their contents direct, by 
parcel post, to Mexico City. 

The bags will be officially distributed in.the schools on 
Mexico’s Independence Day, Sept. 16, 1928, and they may 
be sent at any time between January 1 and July 30, 1928. 
There are in Mexico about 15,000 schools, with 1,250,000 
pupils. 

This project should have as widespread an effect upon 
the children of Mexico as it has appeal to the children 
of the United States. The unifying power of such gifts, 
carefully prepared by children and given of their own 
free will, is great. This small demonstration of inter- 
national good will today may mean a more lasting and 
profound sense of international friendship and co-opera- 


tion tomorrow. Few influences can have a greater effect 
in bringing about international good will politically and 
socially than these acts which reveal the spirit of good 
will in the individual. We hope that the children of our 
country—together with many others—will enter enthu- 
siastically into this project which contains so many pos- 
sibilities for the promotion of international good will. 


The Federal Council and Evangelism 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST gladly publishes the 

following statement, by Rev. Charles L. Goodell, 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Evangelism 
and Life Service of the Federal Council of Churches: 

Some articles recently published in New York and 
quoted quite generally throughout the country misrep- 
resent the attitude of the Federal Council and its 
Commission on Evangelism and Life Service toward 
vocational evangelism and evangelists. 

The Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism, 
as the clearing house of the various Commissions on 
Evangelism of the several communions, believes that the 
Church cannot hope to complete the task Christ gave it 
without using all forms of Christian evangelism. It, 
therefore, does not oppose vocational evangelism or any 
other form of evangelistic movement which is being used 
by the churches with spiritual success. 

Its emphasis upon parish evangelism, where every 
pastor, united with his own membership, earnestly under- 
takes the business for which Christ set up his Church— 
the winning of men and women to the acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord—grows out of the con- 
viction that nothing less than the mobilization of the 
entire membership of the Church for personal work will 
bring the world to Christ. It believes that unless the 
Church itself is dominated by a deep evangelistic spirit 
it will be useless to bring additional members to it. 

Any representation which indicates a different atti- 
tude on the part of the Commission on Evangelism and 
its officers is not true to the facts in the case. 


A Unique Installation Service 

SERVICE as deeply impressive and beautiful as it 

was unusual was that in which Rev. Boynton Merrill 
was installed as pastor of the Second Church in Newton, 
at West Newton, Mass., on the evening of October 26. 
It was an elaborate ritual service made distinctive and 
with deep, spiritual appeal largely through the superb 
musical program. William Lester Bates, organist and 
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choirmaster, was the master musician, and the large 
chancel choir of the church sang. The speaking parts 
were subordinated, and were blended simply and im- 
pressively into the service. Rev. Sidney Lovett of Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston, led the early part of the service 
with responses. Rev. Paul S. Phalen of the West Newton 
Unitarian Church read the Scripture lesson; Rev. Robert 
L, Underwood of Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, Mass., 
recently assistant pastor of Second Church, continued 
in the leadership of responses and prayers. Dr. Edward 
D. Eaton of Wellesley gave a brief address to the people. 
Then followed the declaration of the moderator of the 
installing Council of Churches, by Dr. Edward M. Noyes 
of First Church, Newton Center, the prayer of installa- 
tion by Dr. Russell H. Stafford, new pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, and the charge to the new pastor 
by Dr. John Edgar Park of Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., the recent pastor. The climax and close of the 
service came in the Communion—the most fitting climax, 
but one seldom, if ever, hitherto made part of an in- 
stallation service. The worshipful atmosphere, the spirit 
of devotion, and the fine finish and beauty of rendering 
of every part of the service, especially the musical, com- 
bined to make it a memorable occasion. Thus, happily, 
begins what seems destined to be a notable and fruitful 
pastorate. 
¥ ¥ 

The Christian’s task is to translate the New Testa- 

ment into terms of daily life. 


Christianity and Social Adventuring 


Pes JEROME DAVIS of Yale Divinity School, who 

brought together a series of remarkable and valuable 
sermons by laymen in the volume which he edited, Busi- 
ness and the Church, published last year, has followed 
this up with another volume, Christianity and Social 
Adventuring, which, if possible, surpasses the former 
collection of papers in interest, inspiration, and in in- 
forming and practical value. The former volume was 
almost, or wholly, confined to lay authorship—leaders 
in capitalistic enterprise and in labor and radical move- 
ments; in the present volume conspicuous leaders in the 
Church, preachers and teachers, are represented along 
with laymen who are distinctive in political and social 
activities. The opening paper of the book, by Senator 
William E. Borah, on “Civic Righteousness,” is one that 
ought to be brought to the attention of every layman 
in the United States who professes any serious interest 
in integrity and social welfare. It is a masterly state- 
ment concerning certain issues before the American 
people. It is a pleasure, also, to see in this volume cer- 
tain Roman Catholic leaders in the social application 
of Christianity represented along with such Protestant 
leaders as Dr. Fosdick, Bishop McConnell, Graham 
Taylor, and John R. Mott. The book is also enriched 
by papers on special themes by experts of the highest 
standing in their field—such, for instance, as those on 
“Juvenile Delinquency,” by Miriam Van Waters; “The 
Immigrant,” by Edward A. Steiner; and ‘Ministering 
to the Handicapped,” by Richard C. Cabot. 
book of the utmost importance in its bearing on the 
social thinking and activity of the Church. Both it and 
its predecessor, Business and the Church, provide excel- 
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lent material for discussion in men’s classes, and simi- 
lar groups. 


Fellowship—the Way to Unity 


Wi. negotiations with other religious groups in 
which the Congregationalists of this country have 
been officially represented at Lausanne have broken down, 
ending, despite many expressions of personal mutual 
understanding, appreciation, and good will, in what 
might be regarded at the best as a failure marking a 
stage toward ultimate success, and at the worst as a 
demonstration of the sheer bankruptcy of Christian unity 
under the liabilities of ecclesiastical tradition and au- 
thority, a very different issue has come to another pro- 
posed approach toward comity in which our fellowship 
has been simultaneously engaged. The Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, meeting at Hartford, Ct., has followed 
the example of the Congregational National Couneil in 
adopting unanimously the report of the Joint Commis- 
sion, composed of the official committees on comity of the 
respective bodies, recommending closer fraternal rela- 
tions and co-operation both in spirit and in certain well- 
defined directions. 

The significance of this mutual action is not found in 
the effecting of any formal and mechanical union between 
Universalists and Congregationalists; the respective or- 
ganizations of the two groups are not affected; and while 
the entente, now given a new and official status, may 
ultimately lead to organic union, should the practice of 
increased comity suggest the advisability of this end, 
such union is not yet effected, or even definitely contem- 
plated, and will result if it comes (as we believe it will) 
only from the discovery of that real community of Chris- 
tian experience, interest, and purpose, without which 
formal union would be a most artificial and lifeless affair. 
Nor is the significance of this entente found in any sta- 
tistical aspect. If union were accomplished the united 
fellowship would not be numerically so much larger 
than the present Congregational fellowship to make the 
increase statistically important. It is rather the quality 
and emphasis of this larger fellowship that matter. 

The real significance of this entente is the spiritual 
magnitude of the basis upon which it has been proposed, 
and is now to be achieved. The Statement of the Joint 
Commissions (published in The Congregationalist of 
Feb. 17, 1927) marks something unique in the history 
of modern.Christianity, which may yet become the char- 
ter and constitution of a new reformation—a re-forma- 
tion in the strict sense, establishing Christian fellow- 
ship upon essentially new lines of common life and work 
in Christ as distinct from old lines of faith—in the sense 
of dogmatic creed—and order, exalting churchianity 
above Christianity. 

The spirit of this approach has been inherently dif- 
ferent from the atmosphere of Lausanne. There the dele- 
gates were met to emphasize their differences; if they did 
not bring with them a spirit that prevented communing 
in the name of Christ around a common table, they 
brought with them paraphernalia of creed, practice, and 
tradition which had the same effect. The two Commis- » 
sions, on the other hand, quickly arrived at a profound 
and definite emphasis upon the thing that brought them 
together; they began by exalting the spirit that seeks 
unity in the name of Christ above every other considera- 
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tion. With a clearness of statement strongly contrasted 
with the complex and metaphysical compromises that 
have hitherto characterized every great Council of the 
Church these two Commissions set forth with boldness 
and precision what saints and poets have been continu- 
ally saying, but which ecclesiastical authorities and 
councils have avoided with a skill and a cunning more 


‘related to the machinations of the devil than to the sim- 


plicity that is in Christ. Note the significant phrases 
in this Joint Statement (republished on page 561 of this 
issue) : 

We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity is 
a common acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way 
of life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme pur- 
pose to do the will of God as revealed in him and to co- 
operate as servants of the kingdom for which he lived and 
died. Assent to an official creed is not essential. Within 
the circle of fellowship created by loyalty to the common 
Master there may exist differences of theological opinion. 
With that primary loyalty affirmed, such differences need 
not separate; rather, indeed, if the mind of the Master 
controls, they may enrich the content of faith and experi- 
ence; and if it does not control, theological agreements 
will not advance the Christian cause. “Religion today 
does not grow in the soil of creeds.” 


None of us would advocate, as none of us could enter, 
a fellowship that would compromise loyalty to the truth 
aS any one of us may see it, or would stifle freedom to 
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bear testimony to its worth and power. What appeals 
to us is the challenge of a great adventure to prove that 
a common purpose to share the faith of Christ is a power 
strong enough to break the fetters of custom and timidity 
and sectarian jealousy that hitherto have put asunder 
Christian brethren who at heart are one, and who can 
better serve the Kingdom of God together than apart. - 

The significance of this statement and its mutual 
adoption lies further, in the challenge that it gives to 
Christendom, considering the Church of tomorrow. Here 
is something that will involve no compromise in coming 
days. It represents something that will go on to perfection 
—to be fulfilled, not renounced, nullified or re-interpreted. 

It now devolves upon Universalists and Congregation- 
alists to give effect to these decisions. Do we mean what 
we have been saying? Is Christ really more than creeds? 
Is his way of life the supreme thing, and will we follow 
it, casting aside all prejudice and preconception in a 
determined effort toward understanding and mutual co- 
operation in the free purposes of divine love and grace. 
It is ours to demonstrate what freedom in fellowship can 
mean when it is dominated by that Love which alone 
gives meaning to the Gospel of Christ. Shall we fail? 
Or will this new venture into fellowship prove a way and 
and a practice luring others into new communions and 
co-operations in the name, and in the spirit, of our 
Master? 


The Reach, the Solidarity, and the Splendor 
of Our Work 


DREBE never has been a time when Congregationalists 

had more right to take satisfaction in the things they 
do in common than today. Always we have stood in the 
front rank of denominations that hold the missionary 
ideal. It has been our fundamental belief and practice 
that freedom is given for service and not for selfish en- 
joyment, that in a world of darkness and human suffer- 
ing service should be co-extensive with the human race, 
that when it comes to the reach of truth and love, there 
can be no such thing as a purely local church. The 
church that claims the name of Christ must be true to 
the passion and purpose of Christ for all mankind. It 
has not been an accident that from the Congregational 
fellowship have sprung so many first things in the devel- 
opment of the larger ideals of church life—America’s 
first collegiate institution, the first home missionary or- 
ganization, the first foreign missionary society, the first 
educational board. Noble indeed has been the record of 
the past. 

And now we come to a new and more glorious day. 
Instead of depending upon voluntary agencies expressing 
the missionary ideal at home and abroad, worthy as these 
have been in the past, we have taken the world-cause into 
the very heart of our denominational life; a nation-wide 
fellowship, we have made ourselves responsible both for 
the direction and support of every missionary board and 
agency in our midst. No longer do these societies stand 
outside and solicit our gifts. They belong to the family. 
They are of our flesh and blood. 

In National Council, in State Conference, and in local 
associations, we have geared our ecclesiastical machinery 
to the performance of the common missionary task. Every 


member of every church can and should say today: “The 
missionaries are ours. The Boards are ours., Their suc- 
cesses, their failures, their joys, and their sorrows are 
ours. Ours, too, are the duty and privilege of supporting 
and of seeing that Christ’s Kingdom presses forward in 
every field at home and abroad.” 

In the exercise of this new measure of responsibility, 
and acting through our National Council, we have sim 
plified our organization and made more effective our 
appeal, by reducing eleven separate missionary societies 
to two—the American Board for the work overseas, and 
the Home Board for the work on a national scale at 
home. We have co-ordinated these two great aggrega- 
tions by means of the Commission on Missions, which 
directs the educational and promotional processes among 
the churches, in so far as this can be done effectively by 
joint action. Still further, by a slow but impressively 
sure evolution we have bestowed a large measure of re- 
sponsibility upon the states, in the expectation that each 
state office will be a center for planning and working 
in behalf of all that the Congregational fellowship desires 
to have done at home and abroad. 

This development in its completed form, brought to 
pass as recently as the meeting at Omaha last June, calls 
for the grateful recognition of every Congregational 
church and every Congregational member—the more so 
as it had been brought about in a friendly and thoroughly 
Christian way. We venture to say that no other denomi- 
nation could have carried through such revolutionary 
changes in so brief a time and in such an atmosphere 
of co-operation and good will. 

To the appeal of the work on its own account, as the 
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expression of the Christian ideal of spiritual service and 
practical help for the nation and the world, there is 
now added the appeal for loyalty in the acceptance of 
denominational responsibility and the following of plans 
well laid by representative denominational bodies. The 
appeal comes to each church, to each member, to make 
good in the missionary realm. If we cannot make good 

’ under conditions like these, then woe betide us in days 
to come! | 

Specifically, we have in mind the first Sunday in 
December, when the large majority of our churches make 
the canvass of their members in behalf of the local and 
denominational budgets for 1928. On that one day prac- 
tically it will be decided whether as a fellowship for 
service, under the leadership of Christ and in behalf of 
Christ’s world, we fall down or press forward to larger 
things. We must not fall down. Of course we must 
not. It is incumbent upon each separate church to see 
to it that our two missionary boards and our State Con- 
ferences not only are enabled to pay their bills (our 
bills), but also to push into more effective effort and into 
new fields of enterprise. Candor compels us to doubt 
that, in the canvass of December, 1926, the Congrega- 
tional churches did make good. The situation in the 
American Board, with its new deficit of $148,000 incurred 
in spite of drastic cuts in its work, offers no ground for 
congratulation. We understand that the treasuries of 
the various divisions of the Home Board, such as the 
American Missionary Association and the Church Exten- 
sion Boards, are telling a similar tale. 

We realize that it has been a year of transition and 
of perplexity in the minds of many of our people, arising 
from the necessity of emphasis upon problems of organi- 
zation and method. Very well; but let no one among 
us claim that alibi for December, 1927. Failure on that 
day will mean nothing less than waning loyalty or lack 
of suitable preparation. 

Let us be more specific still. Each church which is 
alert and loyal will attend to three things: 

1. In making out the annual budget of askings for 
which the canvass is made, on the missionary side see to 
it that earnest and prayerful consideration is given to 
the possibility of a substantial advance. An increase of 
ten per cent in missionary giving may well be considered 
as a minimum. Many churches should attempt far more. 
We trust that our pastors will see to it that the mission- 
ary committee, or the trustees, or the special committee 
on the budget, will be informed of the peril of the denom- 
inational situation. Every church should be told the 
exact situation as to the American Board and the other 
societies. Those who make up the budget should be asked 
to read the excellent literature bearing upon the denomi- 
national task, issued, this Fall, by the Commission on 
Missions. é 

2. When the budget has been drawn up and adopted 
by the church, there should be carried through an effi- 
cient campaign of education in preparation for the can- 
vass Sunday. Let the pastor speak out as a champion 
of the missionary cause; the trustees will, of course, 
make known the proper claims of the parish. Let secre- 
taries and missionaries, in so far as available, be asked 
to present the various causes included in the canvass. 
Utilize the leaflets intended for popular distribution. 

3. See to it that the canvass is conducted in a thor- 
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ough manner. We know of churches where easy and 
careless methods have come to prevail. We fear there 
are churches where the canvass idea has “gone stale.” 
The Every Member Canvass has proved to be a wonderful 
method, but it needs to be freshened up here and there, 
and fortunately our Commission on Missions is issuing 
some timely and helpful suggestions with which. pastors 
and missionary committees should make themselves fa- — 
miliar. Why should not every church ard practically 
every member, between now and December 4, be made 
to feel that this year the Congregationalists are out for 
a noteworthy advance in their giving? If our people 
are made acquainted with the reach, the solidarity, and — 
the splendor of our missionary enterprise, as it has 
come to us from a glorious past, and as it is shaping 
up for a more glorious future, there is no shadow of 
doubt as to an advance being achieved. 


Dr. Thwing on Great Educators 


Under the title Guides, Philosophers, and Friends, 
with the subtitle, “Studies of College Men” (Macmillan. 
$3.50), many of the papers which Pres. Charles Franklin 
Thwing contributed to The Congregationalist in the 
notable series of Some Happy Yesterdays of a College 
President, along with some other studies, are now pre- 
sented in one volume. Not long ago Dr. Thwing pub- 
lished a book entitled The College President, which was 
largely a theoretical discussion of the responsibilities 
and relationships of the chief executive of college and 
university. It is suggested that the present volume is a 
practical sequel to that work, presenting in application 
and personal illustration many of the things discussed 
and outlined in the former book. Twenty-two studies 
are included in the present volume, and Dr. Thwing’s 
terse characterizations in his titles of the men of whom 
he writes are in themselves striking. The list is as 
follows: Charles William Eliot, Pioneer, Interpreter, 
Administrator, Citizen; James Burrill Angell, Leader, 
Friend, Man of Conciliations ; Daniel Coit Gilman, Presi- 
dent of Vision and of Sympathy; Andrew Dickson White, 
Founder, Diplomat, Author, Gentleman; Cyrus Northrop, 
President, of the Big Heart and of the Creative Spirit; 
Mark Hopkins, The American College Socrates, an 
Apostle to Youth; William Torrey Harris, The Meta- 
physician Who Was Also an Educational Administrator ; 
William Rainey Harper, Student, Teacher, President, 
Who Laid Foundations; James Harris Fairchild, The- 
ologian and President Who Enriched and Transmitted 
Great Traditions; Richard Salter Storrs, Preacher of 
Splendid Hloquence; Frank Wakely Gunsaulus, Preacher 
and Administrator, Loving and Loved; Henry Adams, 
Teacher, Historian, Superficial Pessimist, Profound 
Optinist; James Bryce, World Citizen, Friend of 
America; John Morley, Statesman, Biographer; John 
Hay, Friend of Lincoln, Helper of the Nations; Andrew 
Sloan Draper, Engineer in Education; William De Witt 
Hyde, President Who Taught Philosophy, Philosopher 
Who Was a College Executive; James Monroe Taylor, 
President of Strength and of Good Fellowship; Samuel 
Harvey Taylor, Teacher, Who Trained Boys; Edwards 
Amasa Park, Apostolic Theologian, Discriminating 
Teacher; William Jewett Tucker, Beloved, a Lover of 
Students; George Herbert Palmer, Scholar, Teacher, 
Author, Interpreter of Homer. 
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From Our Western Editor 


A Half-Century of Mission Work 


IFTY years ago, Col. George Clark bought the old 

Pacific Garden Saloon at 67 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, and crossed out the last word on the sign and 
put “mission” in its place. As a saloon, the building had 
extended a welcome to all comers, so long as they had 
money; under Colonel Clark and his successors, the doors 
have been open to all comers every night for the fifty 
years the Mission has been in existence. The sign of 
the Mission now hangs at 650 South State Street, but 
the order of service and the fundamental work done are 
the same as that which was the custom so many years 
at 67 Van Buren Street. 

The Mission has always kept its program adjusted 
to the needs of its constituency. The service invariably 
starts with music—plenty of the old familiar songs, not 
a few of them of the cheaper sentimental variety. These 
are on a level with the state of mind of many of those 
who drift into the meetings of the Mission. After these 
have done their work in the emotional life of the listeners, 
the leader introduces some of the familiar hymns, es- 
pecially those that have been sung round the world dur- 
ing the last forty years. 

Then the message of the evening is given. It is not 
at all like the conventional sermon of the pulpits of our 
day, but more like the preaching of the early years of 
the Christian Church. They are talks that describe the 
life of sin and of alienation from God and show by the 
experience of many how completely Jesus saves men 
from sin. The Mission constantly holds itself to the 
facts of personal experience with Jesus Christ. In ad- 
dition to the sermon, it uses the testimonies of those 
who have strayed far away and who have found their 
way back through Jesus. The printed word is also used 
very effectively, by placards, Bible texts, exhortations, 
and admonitions placed upon the walls of the building. 
One such sign reads: 

This place is open to everybody— 
Discouraged 
Downhearted 
Would-be Suicides 
Distressed. , 

If the record of the men and women redeemed through 
the instrumentality of the Pacific Garden Mission could 
be written, it would duplicate thousands of times over 
that of the book Twice-Born Men. Here Billy Sunday 
and Harry Monroe found the way of life. The work of 
neither has been carried on according to the ordinary 
methods of the church. It would be very easy for us 
to find fault with both, and especially with Mr. Sunday. 
We may be sure that the work done by both for the 
Kingdom of God is beyond the power of human estimate 
and that thousands have been brought into the kingdom 
by both who would never perhaps in this life have found 
the way without their leadership. If we add to the lives 
and the influence of such as these outstanding converts 
of the Mission, the multitude of those of obscure life 
converted there, we begin to see how great is the con- 
tribution of these fifty years to the work of the King- 
dom of God. The Congregationalist congratulates the 
Pacific Garden Mission upon its great work and trusts 
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that its service to humanity may continue so long as 
there are men and women to be redeemed. 


Big Bill Aspires to the Presidency 

Apparently it is so. Big Bill swung around the 
circle, this summer, and came back seemingly one of the 
most popular men of the West. It looks as if he might 
control the Illinois delegation at the Republican con- 
vention. Very few people here think that he could be 
nominated for the presidency, but stranger things have 
happened. He is antagonistic to ex-Governor Lowden 
on account of the fact that the latter called out the 
troops during the World War to prevent certain public 
meetings which Big Bill intended to permit in Chicago. 

Public sentiment in the West seems to be swinging 
from Lowden to Hoover or Dawes for the Republican 
nomination for the presidency. Apparently either of 
these would be acceptable to the rank and file of Re- 
publicans in the West. It is a little hard for those of 
us who have known somewhat intimately the govern- 
mental leadership of Colonel Lowden to understand why 
the opposition in this section has developed. 


That Monster—King George of England 

The drive of Mayor Thompson against King George 
makes a fellow pinch himself to see whether he is living 
in the year 1927 or in the year 1627. Truth is stranger 
than fiction. It is hard to believe that the happenings 
in this controversy during the last few days are really 
a fact. The Mayor has persistently accused Superin- 
tendent McAndrew of the public schools, now under 
suspension and on trial, of choosing textbooks that are 
pro-British. 

At the trial of Superintendent McAndrew, Frederic 
Bausman, a former justice of the Washington State 
Supreme Court, in testifying, alleged that there is a 
vast system of pro-British propaganda working in this 
country, using both schools and public libraries to dis- 
seminate British ideals. He scored the American Library 
Association, the English Speaking Union, Bishop Man- 
ning of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Dean Inge of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, Cecil Rhodes, Prof. 
Herbert Gibbons of Princeton University, Prof. C. J. H. 
Hayes of Columbia University, and many other writers. 
He held that all, at one time or another, had been guilty 
of un-American or pro-British action or utterances. 

As related in a former issue, Congressman J. J. 
Gorman condemned the histories of Prof. David 8. Muzzey 
of Columbia University. Mr. Gorman claims that he 
will: be able to show that a deliberate plot exists to in- 
noculate the minds of American teachers with pro-British 
ideas. He charges that the University of Chicago is a 
hotbed of pro-British propaganda. Professor Muzzey 
has filed the precipe of a suit for $100,000 damages 
against Mr. Gorman. He charges that the text of his 
book was distorted in a number of places, and it looks 
as if he were well within the bounds of the truth in 
making these charges. In Mr. Gorman’s attacks on the 
University of Chicago, he mentions especially a history 
by Arthur Schlessinger as being tainted. It has been 
announced that Hugh J. Herrmann will be appointed 
by Mayor Thompson to rid the Chicago Public Library 
of pro-British volumes. Herrmann has announced that 

(Continued on page 575) 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


-“The religion which seeems to me worth fighting for 
is one which knows how to rebuke men and yet preserve 
respect for them; which knows how to be wise as a ser- 
pent in analyzing the delinquencies of men, and yet can 
be innocent as a dove in its confidence in the essential 
goodness of men.”’—Reinhold Niebuhr in the “Survey 
Graphic.” 


Fifteen Hundred Men 
Confer on World Service 

ROM a number of New England cities there comes, 

this week, the report of Laymen’s Advisory Committee 
dinner meetings. Athol and Gardner, Mass., collected at 
the Colonial Hotel 250 representative men. Fifteen of 
the seventeen churches of their areas were represented, 
the smallest delegation being four. This dinner was in- 
spired by the men who went to Worcester. Eleven men 
from Athol attended that earlier dinner; they brought 
fifty-seven with them to the one last week! Twelve men 
from Gardner were there in Worcester; they increased 
their ranks to ninety-seven for this later affair! The 
Sunday following the dinner, the pulpits of all seventeen 
of the churches of the area were filled by representatives 
of home and foreign boards. A young people’s rally held 
in the evening had five hundred present, in spite of 
heavy rain which seemed likely to keep everyone away 
—especially since the delegates came many miles by auto. 

At Brattleboro, Springfield, Bennington, Montpelier, 
St. Johnsbury, and Middlebury, Vt., other dinners were 
held, with attendances running, respectively, to eighty, 
170, 108, 180, 180, and 108. In each case men came from 
forty, fifty, and some sixty miles away, for the dinners, 
paid their own expenses, and were evidently deeply im- 
pressed by what was provided in the program. In Bur- 
lington, on the last night of the series, there was a mass 
meeting of 400, quite largely men, in First Church. 


Lawyers and Bankers 
Consider Kingdom Enterprise 

NOTHER element in this latest activity of the Lay- 

men’s Advisory Committee has been a gathering to- 
gether, in practically every place where dinners have been 
held, of lawyers and bankers, as well as other business 
men, who have been willing to take the time to understand 
more thoroughly the details of the great enterprise carried 
on in Christ’s name by Congregational people, both at 
home and abroad. It is estimated that in the single state 
of Vermont the gatherings of men in the various cities 
have brought into direct touch with the whole of our 
present-day missionary enterprise nearly twenty per cent 
of the resident male Congregational church membership. 
In the vocabulary of the Christian there is no such word 
as impossible. 

The specific details of how this work is organized 
and carried on have been set down in a careful resumé by 


Rev. W. 8. Beard, the vigilant and efficient secretary 
of the Advisory Committee, and this program of work, 
built on the basis of actual experience, can be had for 
the asking, from his office at 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Future of : 
Our Will to Serve Kay 


N his widely quoted book, The Revolt of Asia, Mr. 

Josef Hall (Upton Close) says of “the future of our 
will to serve” : 

“The future of the West’s philanthropic enterprises 
in Asia must, like those of profit or political friendship. 
depend upon our ability to obtain good will and respect. _ 
If these enterprises are in reality selfish, operating under 
a pretense of love, that fact will soon be evident. But 
if they are real, they will continue to exist and to com- 
prise an expression of our conscience-driven effort to 
atone for the cultural chaos we have brought upon Asia. 
This is implied in the scholarly answer of the Manchester 
Guardian to shipping magnate Lord Incheape’s attack on 
missionaries : 

““We shall not win to better understanding by with- 
drawing the one class of Europeans who are living in 
China not to get but to give. They may have shown too 
much sympathy with movements which are ill-informed. 

Sut the present: trouble has been produced by those who 

exploited China, and lived there careless of her people 
and of the great contribution they have to make to the 
fellowship of nations.’ ” 


Negro Who’s Who Reveals 
Notable Contributions 


‘ 


: HAT are Negro men and women of America doing 

with the education which in so many instances has 
been provided for them by Christian institutions?” Such 
a question must frequently be asked. One answer is 
found in the following paragraph, which is taken from 
the October copy of Opportunity, a high-grade magazine 
of Negro life: 

“The present Who’s Who in Colored America con- 
tains over 2,100 biographical sketches, and, approached 
from the angle of one curious to know those accomplish- 
ments of Negroes which, amid the general clamor, go 
unheeded, there is to be found a new world of interest. 
It is interesting, for example, to note in a random thumb- 
ing, that William T, Amiger has written books on the 
Miracles of the Messiah and Studies in Anthropology: 
that Dr. W. G. Alexander’s theses on Cerebral Localiza- 
tion and Tuberculosis won the first and second prizes 
offered by the College of Surgeons and Physicians; that 
Dr. Charles EK. Bentley of Chicago is the author of a 
number of important scientific papers on oral surgery; 
that J. S. R. Bourne is attorney for the South End Co- 
operative Bank of Boston; that Wendell P. Dabney, aside 
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from writing several books for himself, has prepared vol- 
umes for the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company; that Dr. Solo- 
mon Carter Fuller of Boston, neurologist and psychi- 
atrist and Associate Professor of Neurology of Boston 
University, has made important contributions to the study 
of the brain and of nervous and mental diseases; that Dr. 
Charles H. Garvin is a member of the staff of the Genito- 
Urinary Department of the Lakeside Hospital and 
Dispensary of the Western Reserve University; that 
Matthew Alexander Henson was trail breaker of Peary’s 
expedition and reached the Pole forty-five minutes ahead 
of Peary; that Bishop Lane has been preaching seventy- 
one years; that John Roy Lynch of Chicago was Auditor 
of the Treasury for the Navy Department during the 
administration of President Harrison; and that Dr. 
Daniel Williams of Chicago performed the first success- 
ful operation on the human heart and is Associate Sur- 
geon on the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital. 


Spectrum Is Represented 
by Variety of Japan Work 


Be work of the Japan Mission extends from Hok- 

kaido on the north, to Miyazaki in Kyushu on the 
south ; from Tokyo on the east, to Seoul in Korea on the 
west, and is as varied as its personnel. 

“There are professors of Biblical literature, theology, 

‘ and English literature in theological schools; of Eng- 
lish literature, sociology, Bible, and music in colleges; 
teachers of English in high schools for boys and girls; 
supervisors of training of little children in kindergar- 
tens and Sunday schools, administrators of school, col- 
lege, and business. There are social-evangelistic workers, 
and evangelistic-social workers, with contacts as wide as 
time and strength will allow. Dr. Newell’s remark about 
his work is true everywhere—‘It is all considered to be 
evangelistic, though it may not always appear so on the 
surface, with its rainbow shades of emphasis all the way 
from the violet of evangelistic-evangelism, through the 
indigo of social-contact-evangelism, the blue of social- 
service-evangelism, the orange of educational-evangelism, 
on down to the red of evangelism through functions.’ 
. .. As we read the reports of the year’s activities, we 
are impressed with what may be called ‘extra-curricular’ 
interests which all contribute to the one end of trying to 
bring the spirit of our Master to all we meet.” 

This is just a little slice from the Japan Mission News 
for August. This number constitutes the annual report 
of the Congregational workers in the island kingdom, 
and is full of facts from thirteen centers of activity. 


Faculty Takes Active Part 
in Christian Work 


NE of the best enterprises sponsored by the director 

of the united Christian work at the University of 
Oregon—a co-operative work in which the Congrega- 
tional Education Society joins—was a series of eight 
faculty luncheons at which the religious opportunities 
and needs of the campus were considered. At the close 
of the series, the professors drew up a list of findings, 
among which was the following: “Since there is no more 
potent influence in the formation of student standards of 
thinking and living than that exerted by members of the 
faculty, we urge the administration to require definite 
evidence of high character and ideals in making faculty 
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appointments.” Ags a result of this action the president 
of the university appointed a committee, aptly called the 
“Committee on the Development of Spiritual Life on the 
Campus,” to study further the matters discussed at the 
noon luncheons. 


Students Eager to 
Discuss Religious Questions 


Cie University of Oregon not only has its faculty busy 

trying to help the students solve their problems, but, 
assuming that the students are eager to discuss religious 
questions among themselves, they have the students busy 
trying to solve their own problems. The following evi- 
dence of the correctness of this assumption comes from 
Mr. H. W. Davis, in charge of the united Christian work. 
“One of the most successful parts of our united Christian 
program was the series of after-dinner talks and discus- 
sions that were held in the living organizations of the 
university. A four-week course was put on in every one 
of the eighteen men’s organizations and in about half of 
the woman’s organizations. The leaders were the local 
ministers, student pastors and members of the university 
faculty. Once a week at the dinner hour some vital 
Christian theme was discussed for about twenty minutes 
by the leader and then opportunity given for questions 
and discussion. The average attendance at each house 
was twenty. We regard this as about the best part of 
the year’s program because of the general interest aroused 
and the good impression made.” 


The Adventuring Church as 
Youth May Know It 


feos editor does not like to get bulky envelopes through 

the mail with packets of booklets inside. He is usu- 
ally too busy—or he thinks he is—to examine them care- 
fully. The other day such an envelope came to him. He 
had just sent out a lot of similar envelopes all over the 
country to fellow ministers, so he thought he had better 
look at this one. It contained a note from John Leslie 
Lobingier of Boston, and two twenty-five-cent booklets 
of Programs of World Service—one for primary chil- 
dren and the other for juniors. It also contained a series 
of programs called The Adventuring Church Around the 
World, for seniors and intermediates. “TI’ll look at those 
later,” he thought. So he put them into his brief-case 
and took them home from the office. 

Then one day when he was very anxious to do some- 
thing else, he happened to pick up one of those booklets. 
And he did not put it down again for nearly an hour! 
Why? Look at one of them and find out. They are so 
constructed as to hold interest and promote intelligent 
understanding. They are thoroughly modern in termin- 
ology and will not frighten boys and girls by their obvious 
concern with “Missions,” because they make the people 
of other race groups, other lands, and other ways really 
live. 

A generation of young people brought up on such 
teaching will not need to be urged to concern themselves 
with the coming of the Kingdom! These booklets can be 
had from the Education Society or the Pilgrim Press. 

P.S. After this was written, the editor’s eleven-year- 
old daughter got hold of the junior book and read it from 
cover to cover with vocal enthusiasm, proving that its 
appeal to young people is not simply a matter of their 
being compelled, by aged ancestors, to read it. 
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The Supremacy of Conscience 
A Meditation for Armistice Day 


By Albert D. Belden 


Minister of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, London, England 


HE voices that speak to us across the 
years and out of the silent land today, 
those dear, dear voices, speak one message 
above all others—namely, that the highest 
achievement for any man is to reverence his 
conscience. These men who were 
To duty firm, to conscience true, 
However tried and pressed, 
held their faith even unto death. One does 
not pretend, of course, that everyone who 
fought and died in the World War did so in 
fulfillment of conscience. Many there were 
for whom it was the sheerest compulsion, 
with the issues all confused or ignored. Like 
sheep driven to the slaughter, they were the 


victims, not the victors, of circumstance. But 


there were these others, and among them 
particularly the youth of the Churches, who 
did try to sum up the issues at stake, who 
did not “make their judgment blind,’ and 
whose sacrifice therefore holds the deepest 
and sublimest meaning—they died for con- 
science’ sake. We cannot, therefore, do 
greater honor to their memory, nor enter into 
closer spiritual communion with them, than 
by fixing our thoughts upon the glory and 
supremacy in human life of that moral in- 
tegrity that we call conscience. 


No GREATER AUTHORITY IN HUMAN 
WXPERIENCE 


G. F. Watts has a wonderful picture of 
conscience that he calls The Dweller in the 
Innermost. In the center of a luminous mist, 
far withdrawn, sits a figure with stern yet 
glowing eyes. In its lap lie arrows that 
stab the heart awake and the trumpet of 
summons whose loud peals call the soul to 
heayen’s own judgment seat. All around the 
figure is a circle of feathers and wings— 
some light, some dark—emblems of sensi- 
tiveness and speed, of the swiftness of con- 
science in comfort or condemnation. This 
Dweller in the Innermost is the one ines- 
capable authority. Though the murderer 
fly over the sea and the fraudulent put the 
mountains between him and justice, yet the 
Judgment Throne within the heart speedily 
reveals its dread occupant. There is no 
torture quite so exquisite, no suffering so 
poignant and confusing to the mind as that 
of the oppressed conscience. Under its stab- 
bing the mind can become so inflamed as 
to find its sanity overturned and suicide 
attractive. 

Attempts have been made in recent scien- 
tific thought to dismiss the power of con- 
science as simply a record in the individual 
of racial prohibitions. Certain moral laws, 
having been widely adopted by the race and 
enforced with penalties, have sunk into the 
very constitution of the individual. From 
such a theory the tendency arises to regard 
conscience as purely a matter of convention 
and custom, a tyranny of the majority over 
the individual, so that it becomes heroie to 
revolt against such a convention in the 
sacred names of courage and freedom. No 
morality can stand for long upon such a 
theory, but while, undoubtedly, it has its 


measure of truth, it cannot be the whole 
truth, for it fails to explain the moral 
pioneer. It does not explain the man or men 
who first thought of the Ten Commandments 
and had the audacity to try to obey them. 
Whence this upspringing in man of nobler 
ideals, if men are but the expression of the 
humanity that has been? Moral progress 
can be explained only by the fact that man 
is in touch with higher life. His conscience 
is just the point- where his being is in iiv- 
ing contact with that higher order. We no 
longer think of conscience as a special fac- 
ulty of the soul—faculty-psychology is dead. 
Conscience is the whole personality of man 
—mind and feeling and will—as it reflects 
the impress of the personality of God, and 
all three elements should find place in a 
full conscientiousness. Conscience causes 
indescribable pain when it is violated be- 
cause the soul instinctively feels it is ex- 
cluding itself from the ‘divine satisfactions 
of true life.’ Our destiny speaks in us. It 
is not God punishing us so much as the 
actual condition of our severance from God 
making itself felt, much as a serious dif- 
ference with a beloved friend can visit the 
soul with a sense of disaster. Such pain, 
therefore, is not to be escaped cheaply. To 
silence conscience is to incur a terrible peril 
—the peril of insensitiveness, of casting 
down the light that is in one, of ceasing to 
care for the light, and beginning to love 
darkness, 
MAN’s EXPERIENCE OF CONSCIENCE 

The higher life of necessity does not break 
on the lower human order at a blow, and-all 
complete. It has only been the false concep- 
tion of conscience as a special faculty and 
as containing at the beginning an innate 
sense of right and wrong, which has led to 
our imagining any such possibility. If con- 
science, aS we are now learning, is the inter- 
action of our powers of thought and feeling 
and will with God, then we can understand 
why it comes as an increasing reward for 
an increasingly faithful obedience. The 
more we think of God, the more we under- 
stand God; the more we feel with him, the 
more we desire the good; the more we act 
upon our knowledge and desire, the more 
light will God bestow and the further will 
he lead us. Naturally, therefore, the finite 
can grow into the Infinite only by decrees 
that are tested at every step. The divine 
nature becomes man’s only as by sacrifice 
and service he makes it part of his own 
constitution. This, too, shows how it is pos- 
sible for the conscience of one generation 
to condone and yet to condemn, at one and 
the same time, the conscience of another gen- 
eration. We have only to consider what it 
would have meant for Christians today, if, 
to take a few examples: 


(a) The early Church had fastened for all 
time upon Christianity its conscience regard- 
ing Slavery ; 

(6) The Church of the Middle Ages had 
fastened upon Christianity its conscience of 
hate and war against the heathen; 

(c) The Church of the Puritan period had 


fastened upon us its conscience regarding 
amusements and art; ; 

(d@) The Church of the eighteenth century 
had fastened upon us its conscience regarding 
Alcoholic Indulgence; and 

(e) The Church of the nineteenth century 
had fastened upon us its conscience regard- 
ing industrialism. 

We know how the evils of slavery, asceti-. 
cism, and alcoholism have been steadily 
found out and exposed in all their horror 
in the course of history. We do not now 
condemn our fathers for their moral failure; 
we condone their ignorance, but if we are to 
match their conscientiousness we must ac- 
knowledge the Greater Light. x 


CONSCIENCE PROGRESSIVE AND HDUCATED 


Every new expression | of conscience in the 
Christian era has sprung out of some deeper 
interpretation of the spirit of Jesus. Chris- 
tian advance is under the leadership of the 
Living Christ. In our day it is becoming 
increasingly plain that the spirit of Jesus 
is leading his Church to an understanding 
of the essential of war, which may lead us 
to a very different form of sacrifice from 
that which the brave men of the World War 
made. The World War was a terrible revela- 
tion of the sin of war. Every sin, the longer 
it thrives in the world, discloses more and 
more of its true nature until it stands forth 
with its naked horror fully exposed. If 
this is the fact about war for post-war 
Christianity, so far from detracting from the 
honor of the men who fell in that war, it 
would be the most genuine fulfillment of 
their own conscience for Christian youth to 
forswear the evil forever. Only in such con- 
scientious living at any given time can we 
find and hold the Light that leads us onward. 

A similar enlargement of conscience is dis- 
cernible in the new understanding of our 
time concerning the evil of modern indus- 
trialism. The wickedness of permitting mod- 
ern poverty in the face of modern wealth, 
actual and scientifically potential, is a reve- 
lation likely to reach a peculiar intensity in 
our age. Indeed, it is simply one aspect 
of the previous discovery—war has been 
“found out’? both in the industrial and the 
international spheres. Strife between men, 
whether economic or military, is a waste of 
the Divine resources entrusted to man for 
the common good. 

Let us repeat, then, that only by the brave 
following out of such new enlightenments 
concerning righteousness, only by a new and 
sterner honesty of mind, a new and more 
scrupulous searching of desire and motive, a 
new and more brave application of the will 
to the path of probable duty, can we hope 
to become pioneers of the larger light for 
our own age. 


Service is the measure of greatness, and it: 
is the measure also of happiness. God has 
linked our happiness to our virtue and our 
prosperity to our righteousness. Christ in re- 
vealing God to man revealed the law of service 
by which one can achieve greatness and secure 
happiness.— William Jennings Bryan. 
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The Church and the New World Order 


Achievements of Summer Conferences 


FEW years ago a pastor of a prominent 
Unitarian Church in New York City 
published a book, in which he expatiated at 
some length on the passing influence of the 
Church in social, industrial, and interna- 
tional matters: In substance, he claimed 
that its voice was not lifted against great 
abuses, and, if it were, nobody paid any 
heed to it. He claimed that all the impetus 
for new industrial and international orders 
was coming from groups outside the Church. 
He claimed that the Church was taking no 
stand against war and was always on the 
side of the old order. He called particular 
attention to the fact that a new and irre- 
sistible movement for the unity of mankind 
was stirring in the breasts of men and the 
Church was not leading or exercising any 
great or outstanding leadership in it. 
These attacks on the Church were, of 
course, easily refuted at the time. One had 
only to state the actual facts to give the 
lie to all these statements. At the very time 
when the accusations were made the Churches 
were taking a strong stand against the war 
system in their annual conventions, and were 
organizing themselves into groups to further 
international good will. One has only to 
chronicle what the Churches have been doing 
during this last summer to show how abso- 
lutely misleading all such utterances are, 
and how, more and more, the Churches are 
unitedly calling the world to forget its so- 
cial, national, and religious differences and 
establish a new order based on the funda- 
mental principles of unity and brotherhood 
found in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


WINCHESTER 


It is good to recall some of these instances 
now that the summer is gone. They furnish 
the best answers to all denials of the Church’s 
influence and all assertions as to its lack of 
leadership and waning power. Indeed, the 
one outstanding testimony of the summer is 
to the Church’s enthusiasm for unity and 
its quest for a Christian world order. First 
of all, came the meeting in Winchester, Iing- 
land, of the Continuation Committee of “Life 
and Work.” In August, 1925, over 500 dele- 
gates from practically all of the Protestant 
Churches of the world and from the Hastern 
Orthodox Churches assembled at Stockholm 
to consider the common problems of the 
Church, and how they might more unitedly 
meet them. Such great problems as temper- 
ance, industry, and international peace re- 
ceived especial attention. For three weeks 
these delegates sat together and in the frank- 
est manner expressed their various points of 
view. The final tangible results were a state- 
ment, which, if not satisfactory to the most 
prophetic delegates of the conference, was a 
document that never would have been agreed 
upon in any previous generation. A Contin- 
uation Committee was also appointed to per- 
petuate the work of the Conference. The 
most outstanding result was a new under- 
standing of each other and a new sense of 
unity. It was this large Continuation Com- 
mittee which met in Winchester this sum- 


By Dr. Frederick Lynch 


mer (July 22-24). It was the Stockholm 
Conference in miniature, and devoted itself 
to furthering the united work of the Churches, 
which was set in motion at Stockholm. The 
meeting devoted much time to perfecting the 
International Social Research Institute, which 
grew out of the Stockholm conference and is 
under the guidance of the Continuation Com- 
mittee. Its offices are at Zurich, with Dr. 
Adolf Keller as director. To quote the words 
of the Winchester gathering: 

The basis of this work is in the belief that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ binds us together 
into a fellowship in which the one bears the 
burden of the other (Gal. 6:4), and in the 
conviction that God by his Spirit is leading 
us not only into all trust, but also to a better 
realization of Christian justice and love in 
suffering and sinful humanity, whom Jesus, 
the Son of Man, deemed worth succoring and 
capable of salvation. We believe that God 
will show us in our knowledge, our heart, and 
our conscience, the ways in which he is ad- 
vancing his kingdom on earth. 

When one remembers that it is the united 
churches of Christendom uttering these words, 
he realizes that the note of unity is in the 
thought of the Churches. The list of tasks 
the Churches have set before themselves in 
this institute further emphasizes this unity: 


It should be a center for mutual knowledge, 
correlation, and co-operation of all socially 
active Christian organizations in the different 
religious communions and countries, so as to 
prevent overlapping of interest and effort; it 
should study in the light of Christian ethics 
by strictly scientific methods the social and 
industrial facts and problems in the widest 
sense, so as to gain a clearer understanding 
of the Christian social principles involved, 
and to give the Churches guidance on their 
applications to practical conduct; it should 
be a center of information by which the ex- 
change will be facilitated of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and methods, which can be service- 
able to the Church in its social-ethical tasks. 


CONSTANCE 


This meeting at Winchester was followed 
by the meeting of the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship Through the Churches, 
held at Constance, Germany (July 26-28), 
where again a group representing all com- 
munions, except the Roman Catholic, met to 
discuss the united efforts of the Churches in 
the promotion of international good will. It 
was at Constance that the World Alliance 
was born. It was born in the very week that 
the World War broke out, August 4, 1914. 

The meeting at Constance, this summer, 
was a conspicuous and convincing sign of the 
part the Churches have played in promoting 
the new will for peace that is evident in 
Europe. It recalled how it was the Churches 
which brought the French, British, and 
Americans, on the one side, and the Ger- 
mans, on the other side, together after the 
war, and how every year since then, these 
groups have been meeting every year in the 
different cities of Hurope in increasing num- 
bers and in growing unity. At Constance this 
year, only eight years after the great con- 
flict, the war was hardly mentioned, and the 
German and French churchmen were on the 
friendliest terms of all groups represented. 


Never in history have the Churches of the 
world been so united in their quest for a new 
international order as now. 

This meeting at Constance also revealed 
how it has been the Churches that have 
played the most conspicuous part, almost the 
only part, in solving the vexatious problems 
of religious minorities which were among the 
most irritating bequests of the great war— 
or the hastily formed treaties of the peace 
compact. No one who ever attended a meet- 
ing of the World Alliance could ever again 
hear without impatience and vexation the 
accusation that the Churches were not lead- 
ing in the establishment of a Christian in- 
ternational order. Indeed, many European 
statesmen have said that these yearly meet- 
ings of the World Alliance did as much to 
make Locarno, the arbitration treaties that 
have been signed since Locarno, and the 
movement to outlaw war now evinced at 
Geneva, as the meeting of the nations them- 
selves at the League of Nations. 


LAUSANNE 


The churchmen who were at Constance 
hastened from those meetings to the great 
World Conference on Faith and Order at 
Lausanne, during the first three weeks of 
August. Here were 500 delegates represent- 
ing practically all the non-Roman commu- 
nions of Christendom and representing every 
nation. This conference was unique, in that 
it dealt not with the tasks of the united 
Church, but with organie union itself. It 
had before it the most delicate subjects of 
the Church—subjects that the Churches 
have never been willing, all together, to dis- 
cuss before. The very fact that at last they 
could come together to discuss them marks 
a new era in the history of the Church. They 
came and they discussed them frankly, and 
mostly, in a fine, Christian spirit. If the 
Conference revealed nothing else, it revealed 
that the desire for unity was in the heart of 
the Churches and that the consciousness of 


‘its necessity had been born. The Conference, 


however, did do more. It discovered a funda- 
mental unity on all these subjects far sur- 
passing what the most sanguine believed ex- 
isted. Many differences remained, but a 
deeper unity was discovered than had been 
felt before. A new courage was also re- 
vealed. Those who went up to Lausanne 
believing that timidity and embarrassment 
and concealment would prevail were soon dis- 
illusioned. The courage manifested in dis- 
cussions where the groups were almost as 
far apart as two distinct religions might be, 
was one of the enheartening features of the 
conference. As at Stockholm, one of the out- 
standing results of the gathering was “under- 
standing.” Never again will the various 
communions be strangers to one another as 
they have been. 

The Lausanne Conference has been widely 
reported in the press and it is not necessary 
to go into details here. 

The subjects discussed were among the 
greatest doctrines of the Church: “The 
Chureh’s Message to the World: the Gospel,” 
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opened by a great address by Professor Deiss- 
mann of Berlin; “The Nature of the Church” ; 
“The Church’s Common Confession of Faith” ; 
“The Church’s Ministry’; “The Church’s 
Sacraments”; and “The Unity of Christen- 
dom and the Relation Thereto of the Hxist- 
ing Churches.” ‘These subjects were debated 
by sub-commissions for several days and a 
statement finally drawn up, which was finally 
submitted to the whole Conference for 
discussion. 

All but one of these statements were finally 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


adopted unanimously and referred to the 
Churches represented for further study. One’s 
first instinct would be to say that ‘‘they were 
all compromises.” Here again, one reading 
them will be greatly surprised. While the 
differences are frankly stated in these state- 
ments, it is no exaggeration to say that no 
one who went up to the Conference believed 
that so great unanimity as is manifested in 
them could be reached. If organic unity is 
yet far off, a surprising unity of belief exists. 
The statement on “The Unity of Christendom 
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and the Relation Thereto of the Churches” 
did not receive unanimous approval, and it 
was referred to the Continuation Committee 
which was set up. The division of opinion 
between the Catholic and Protestant groups 
was most pronounced here. But these groups 
could unanimously adopt the remaining state- 
ments, and that is almost a miracle. But 
the point to be emphasized here is that the 
Church is seriously concerned over the divi- 
sions of Christendom and has set its face to 
find the unity that was in the mind of Christ. 


A Dwarfed Christ 


Thoughts Suggested by a Grotesque Peruvian Statue 


N one of the great churches of La Paz, the 
| Fes of Bolivia, is a gruesome statue of 
the Virgin and Christ. It represents the cru- 
cified Christ who has just been taken from 
the Cross and is being held in the arms of 
Mary. But the image is crudely done and 
the figures are strangely out of proportion. 
The figure of Jesus, though representing the 
grown and the crucified man, is no larger 
than that of a four-year-old boy in com- 
parison to the size of the Virgin. A strangely 
dwarfed Christ! 

I have stood by the door of that great 
church and watched long lines of people 
stooping to kiss the hands and feet of that 
grotesquely dwarfed Christ. Not only In- 
dians and cholos of the country form these 
lines, but many from the best families— 
women mostiy-—can be seen joining in the 
worship of this pygmy Christ. 

Typical of much of South America’s life 
seems this worship of a dwarfed Christ. 
Settled by men who had come not to found 
homes but to find gold, these adventurers 
were accompanied by priests whose religion 
had come from the cruelties of the Spanish 
Inquisition. South America has never known 
a vital evangelical Christianity. When a 
people’s religion is dwarfed and their God 
is made small, their whole life suffers. So 
the whole continent has been backward in 
many ways. 


Our OwN WoRSHIP OF A DWARFED CHRIST 

Coming back to the United States after 
some years in South America, I wondered 
whether it is only there that people may 
sometimes worship a dwarfed Christ. Is it 
not true that often our religion has been 
bound in and our spiritual life restricted 
because we have failed to understand in a 
comprehensive way the spirit or our Christ? 
We have in reality worshiped a dwarfed 
Christ. 

Sometimes, this has been true because we 
have over-emphasized one phase of Chris- 
tian teaching at the expense of some other 
and equally important part of Christian 
truth—sometimes, because we have taken 
into our religion something which in only the 
most imaginary way can be connected at all 
with the teachings or character of Jesus 
Christ. 

So we have gone to the world with an 
inadequate presentation of Christianity. 
Anyone who has worked on the mission 
field will understand the absolute impossi- 
bility of divorcing the ideals of Christianity 
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and the actuality of Western civilization. 
Non-Christian peoples of the world know, 
for instance, as well as we do, that the 
world’s crime record is held by America. 
And can we be surprised that they some- 
times wonder? Not that Christianity is re- 
sponsible for America’s crime, of course. But 
it is a part of the civilization which we are 
rather proud to call Christian. 

It will be long before non-Christian 
peoples forget, too, that the Christ of the 
West led great nations into tragic warfare. 
Yes, it must be true, for nations were called 
into war in the name of Christianity. Should 
we be surprised when they wonder whether 
this Christ is a God of war, as it seems, or 
a God of peace as they are taught? How 
dwarfed must the conception of Christ be 
which makes him the Captain of poisoned 
gas squads, tanks, submarines, and other 
agents of war? 


Love AN HEXSSENTIAL 


In America, this Christian country, we 
mingle together and we dislike each other 
for trivial causes. We hate those who be- 
long to other churches and lodges than we do, 
and we despise those who happen to have 
been born beyond the seas. WHspecially do 
we spurn those whose skin is darker than 
our own. We even organize societies to ag- 
gravate these prejudices and dislikes, and 
we have seen the travesty of the symbol of 
Christianity being used as the symbol of 
intolerance and hatred. 

We have forgotten that Christ said, “This 
is my commandment, that ye love one an- 
other.” And we have emphasized many other 
things that Jesus said, and have almost en- 
tirely forgotten the thing that he emphasized 
most—love. And when we have preached 
love, we have found such shallow ways to do 
it! 

Recently an evangelist was preaching in a 
great tabernacle. Love was his subject, and 
his text was, “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son.” And in the 
midst of his sermon he said, “Out in Cali- 
fornia (his home is in California), “we don’t 
love the Japanese. No, sir! We have no use 
for them. But the Japanese haye souls, and 
we must love their souls.” 

And apparently we have imagined that we 
can love the souls of men while we are re- 
fusing to treat them even decently as they 
live with us in the world of men. And we 
have dwarfed the Christ of love. 


Creeds! How we have encouraged them 
and carefully cultivated them!*sAnd we 
have learned to say them by rote, and we 
repeat them frequently. And we emphasize 
baptism, or sacraments, or healing, or Sab- 
bath observance. And we claim that this 
is the essential thing, or that. We are Fun- 
damentalists, and literalists, or modernists 
and liberals. And in it all we are very bitter 
and jealous. 

We forget that Jesus was not a teacher 
of creeds or doctrines or ethics or theology, 
but a great Liver of Life. And we have 
dwarfed our Christ until he becomes a petty 
disputer of small matters. 

With it all, we need to remember that 
Christianity is a thing of the heart life, not 
a thing of petty externals. It matters not 
at all what we may call our God; it may be 
Allah, or Krishna, or Jehovah, or Christ. 
The difference is not in the nomenclature— 
it is in the effect upon living. 

We are not Christian simply because we 
call ourselves such, if in the actualities of 
our living we have lost the spirit of Jesus 
of Galilee. We are not Christian, though we 
may repeat a thousand creeds, if we have 
dwarfed our Christ until the remembrance 
of him is gone. We are not Christian be 
cause we kiss the hands and feet of the 
image of a dwarfed Christ! 


In Memory 


By David C. Torrey 


We bade him Godspeed at the door. 

His mood was serious, determined, jovial. 

We watched him striding down the street, 
Proud of his tall, lithe, graceful form. 

He had declined the officers’ training camp; 

He went direct to transport, France, and war.: 


Volunteering from the ranks for liaison service, 

Scorning artillery and machine-gun fire, 

He played the game. 

Dodging from point to point, 

He came upon-a quarry, long disused, 

And in it found a pitiful group— 

A disemboweled body, a headless form, 

And five sore-wounded men in anguish and 
despair. 1 

Swift he turned back to summon help— 

A surgeon, with aids, and stretcher men. 


Warned by the shriek of. shell, they fell: to. 
ground. 

The boom rent heaven and earth in twain. 

He rose not up. His life had fled: 

His offering on the altar was accepted— 

His love of God, of country, and of fellow men, 

His hope to do his bit to end the curse of war. 
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Western Contacts with the East 


Minister of First Church, Berkeley, California 


Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of 
verdict.—Joel 3:14. 


“ UT we must warn the West to be pre- 

pared for the worst if, individually or 
as nations, their conduct forces the Chinese 
to change their peaceful ways and to arm 
themselves in self-defense against unright- 
eous aggressions.” 

So wrote one observer three or four years 
ago. So has the voice of fate been muttering 
now for more than fifty years, and few 
there are who have been found to listen. 
So writes the finger of fate today with start- 
ling emphasis and warning across the East- 
ern sky, and the West is staring at those 
portents with varying degrees of understand- 
ing and intelligence. Some are wondering 
whether it is not already too late, and if 
we have not fearfully missed our chance of 
making China friendly. Others, with a self- 
righteous sense of injury, pucker up pained 
eyebrows and complain at the Chinese threat 
to foreigners, and say: “We have done China 
nothing but good. She must thank us for 
her present awakening. She is unreason- 
able!” Yet others see here only another call 
for clever Western diplomacy aiming, as 
eyer, at the ultimate turn of events to our 
own interests. 


THe RESTLESS _AND RISING HAST 


In the meantime tremors of what is hap- 
pening in China run up and down the entire 
Hast. The already restless peoples of India, 
Siam, Burma, Java, Malaysia, each under 
his white overlord, are listening in on China. 
In the tremendous East a thousand million 
peoples live! What is passing in China to- 
day is only a fragment of what is throbbing 
throughout the whole Orient. Western rela- 
tions with China are, for good or ill, shaping 
and confirming the psychology of all the 
East. The day of the Hast has not yet come; 
it is only dawning. But whether it is to 
come as spring or as winter to the earth 
is being determined in these fateful years. 
“Multitudes, multitudes,” far beyond the 
four hundred millions of Chinese, are in this 
valley of the twentieth century, moving 
toward some portentous verdict. Before this 
century is out our children will be reaping, 
in tears or with joy, the harvest we today 
are sowing in the mind of the East. 

The Chureh has something to say upon 
this. subject. One could pray that one’s 
pulpit, and that of every other church in 
the land, should reach a pinnacle elevation 
that would make it, superior to fogs and 
noise, able to listen, in the great silence, 
to God, and able to see far and clear. It is 
not easy to be freed of the passions of race 
and of country; it is not easy to shut the 
ears to the narrow dogmatisms of the press 
and of the streets. But in an hour like this 
one could wish to be big enough to speak 
in the name of the Universal God, and know 
neither Jew nor Gentile nor Greek, neither 
Briton nor American, Chinese, nor another 
—seeing God “hath made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth.” Had he only grace 
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enough and courage, a preacher would take 
one prolonged look at Christ, into whose 
warm eyes men of every skin have gazed 
from time to time and found their Brother, 
and, after searching well the meanings of 
Him who is larger than tribe or clan, he 
would give himself to the task of speaking 
what he sees. If the Church can achieve 
a vision of Jesus Christ our Lord, she is 
not only bound to speak, but justified in it. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


Dr. Barnett, famed for his work in Hast 
London, in his closing years thought not of 
the places where his work had lain, but far 
afield, and wrote: “The future history of 
the world depends more than anything else 
upon this—how Christianity is presented to 
China.” Precisely, but if it is Christianity 
alone that is able to make China, or any 
other nation, safe for the world, there are 
moments when one hangs down his hands 
in despair ! 

The missionaries have been seeking to 
give Christianity to China. They have 
imported 134 Protestant denominational 
groups—and in addition there are the Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches! 
How Christianity is presented to China! It 
is no use blaming the missionaries—they are 
the product of what we have been doing 
here. 

Again, they are not to blame for having 
taken to the East a Christ all wrapped and 
enswathed in Western religious philosophy. 
Jesus, with history’s most persuading mes- 
sage about God, with a message about the 
value of man that is simply redeeming, with 
a message on human relationships and be- 
havior that is as profoundly, soundly right 
as the world’s foundations—that Jesus is 
the most fascinating, winsome figure ever 
known. He is loved, because he is lovable; 
his guidance is trusted because he knows 
the way. But who is this, dimmed by meta- 
physics, divisive, unbelievable, that we have 
made to represent our Lord in FHastern 
parts? What cares the Hast for our Greek, 
or Latin, or medieval, or American philoso- 
phizing about Jesus? It is not all wrong, 
we hope, but we have not hesitated to make 
it appear of the final essence of the Chris- 
tian religion. Christianity is presented to 
China ! 

Once more. The missionaries have gone 
yonder with an air of patronage that has 
well expressed itself in our arrogant mis- 
sionary hymn about every prospect pleasing 
and only man being vile, the heathen in his 
blindness bowing down to wood and stone. 
There has been enough spirit in the Hast- 
erner for him soundly to resent our assump- 
tion of superiority, our blindness to his cul- 
ture and his mental strength. 

None, I presume, are more ready to ac- 
knowledge the unfortunate truth of these 
things than the missionaries themselves to- 
day. None are making more valiant en- 
deavors to recover some of the damage 
wrought by the past. Not all has been 


damage—it would be wantonly unfair to im- 
ply such a thing. But today attempts to 
correct the scandal of denominationalism 
are sincere, the unwinding of Jesus from 
Western modes of thought is advancing. 
The spirit of patronage is rapidly dying, if 
not dead, the Chinese more and more taking 
over the administration of their own church 
affairs. The application of the meanings 
of Jesus to industry, the encouragement to. 
education and to science, the bringing of 
new health to the people—these and a host 
of other practical applications of Christian- 
ity to Chinese affairs argue the new states- 
manship that has come to Christian mis- 
sions. Nevertheless, in that vast country 
of our hundred millions less than one per 
cent are Christians. The influence of Chris- 
tianity always has been larger than the num- 
ber of confessed believers and this is cer- 
tainly true in China. The leaven of Christ 
goes far afield. After we have said all, 
however, we cannot congratulate ourselves 
that the thinking of China is as yet very 
measurably touched by Christianity. 

Then there are the nations. The nations 
of the West have been introducing Chris- 
tianity into China, not designedly but be 
cause the East has taken its conception of 
Western religion from the practices of the 
Western peoples. The American achieve 
ment of the “open door” in China commended 
us well; famine and flood relief pouring 
from the West also has commended us and 
our religion; today we are, as I see it, be- 
having fairly to China in our Western readi- 
ness to recast our treaties and relations with 
her. The Christianity we have taught China 
by such behavior has not been to our reli- 
gion’s discredit. 


On THE OTHER HAND 


Alas, one has another and overshadowing 
story to tell. 

Yirst, there is Western commercialism. 
China cannot forget the persistent policy of 
“grab” whereby the Western nations have 
secured for themselves commercial advan- 
tages entirely indifferent to Chinese interests. 

Second, there is Western hypocrisy. The 
democratic movement that led to the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese Republic in 1912 
would have had, one might think, the eager 
Support of every democratic people. We 
have talked very tall about democracy— 
and very hypocritically, one would judge. 
from our indifference to the Chinese struggle 
to lift herself toward our standards. Fur- 
thermore, in the East we have filled our 
mouths with pious sentiments of peace, and 
we have strutted with assumptions of special 
brotherly deceney and humanity while ex- 
ploiting every people we have touched. At 
length Japan learned our ways, armed her- 
self, and then provided for the East the 
spectacle of our tumbling over one another 
to show her deference. The East is not 
blind nor deaf nor mad. The Hast can see 
that there is but one language that the West 
respects. The East has learned that the way 
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to win respect from the West is not to be 
virtuous but to be strong. Christianity is 
presented to China! 

And third, there is what I think I shall 
call the great Western blah! We have made 
the whole world sick to the neck as we have 
gone about the earth voicing affirmations 
about ‘Nordic superiority.” Different per- 
haps—but superior? Perhaps before we 
argue the question we should, like Socrates, 
demand definition of “superiority.” With 
“superior” defined, maybe the Hast would 
have no ambition to outshine us! Maybe 
in our definition we should unwittingly con- 
fess to so much of the metallic and soulless 
that nothing more would need to be said. 
Guns and ships, commerce and finance, build- 
ings and the rest—‘superiority”! Anyhow, 
the long hypnotism suffered by the Wast 
from our perpetual suggestion is broken and 
gone. The World War finished it! 

And today—well, a Chinese youth returned 
from studying in America and collected from 
a bookstore in China a copy of every new 
magazine that had come into being during 
his absence. There were forty-seven of 
them. He examined them carefully and 
gave his opinion: ‘‘There were more up-to- 
date things discussed, and a wider range of 
opinions expressed, in these magazines than 
any combination of forty-seven magazines 
picked up from American newspaper stands 
would contain.” 

One of our writers has maintained that 
the ability to read and write in America is 
no sign of education and that truer culture 
is discoverable among some peoples we have 
despised. Certainly if education is the 
power to think, and not merely the ability 
to be stuffed with facts, one might well dis- 
pute the wideness of education in the West. 
The point is interesting whether the “‘illit- 
erate” thinker of the Orient or the “liter- 
ate” intellectual inanity so oft found in the 
Occident represents the educated man. 

Doubtless our master stroke has been 
achieved in our giving of ourselves to the 
Hast by the medium of the movies. The 
universal language of pictures has been tell- 
ing to the Orient what we are. We place 
before his amazed eyes the shocking spec- 
tacle of our rending of ourselves in the 
World War; we spread before him the story 
of our crime, our obscenity; to a people with 
different views from ours about women we 
give our screen bedroom scenes; we exhibit 
our ideas of humor by offering the inanities 
of Charlie Chaplin; we glorify our violence 
in “Wild West” shooting affrays, until 
Chinese boys, infected, arm themselves and 
proceed to imitate us, and, as in some parts, 
the Chinese censor gets busy and protects 
Chinese youngsters from the contaminations 
of Western life. Christianity is presented 
to China! 


THE DEMANDS OF THE CHANGED WORLD 
ORDER 


Yet with all this it remains forever true 
that Jesus is a necessity to any people. 
Throughout the fermenting Orient the ver- 
dict is preparing, and tomorrow it will be 
found whether Jesus and his views of God 
and man, his attitudes to life, have really 
succeeded in affecting the Hastern mind and 
soul, 

Today many are incapable, apparently, of 


‘seeing that the world is different. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


These 
probably will still pin their faith to the old 
and antiquated manner of dealing with the 
Hast. Force is the only resort conceived of 
by some people. I cannot share the pacifi- 
cist view that force in itself is wrong. It 
is the way it is used. The police force is 
legitimate. I can see that conditions may 
arise wherein nations should need to em- 
ploy force for police purposes. The present 
situation in China may be a ease in point. 
Mob violence requires restraint. But if 
beyond this we imagine we can measure 
might with might, fight the East, and keep 
it where we wish, I tell you that before 
very many decades are passed the Hast will 
have thoroughly closed and nailed our cof- 
fins for us! You cannot fight and conquer 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 
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WhyP 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul?— 
Psalm 42:11. 


“Why” is a child’s word, and this is the 
reason we use it so frequently. We are all 
children. EXven when we are too weak to 
meet hard trials, we are enough like children 
to ask “why” they come to us. The “why” 
slips away from our lips very naturally. 
We do not know what we would do if we 
had the answer to our “why.”’ In all prob- 
ability we would not be able to understand 
the answer any better than we understand 
the experience. 

To a child the world is a stimulating, 
challenging mystery, and his most natural 
reaction is to ask “Why?” Often, we try 
to make our God as weak and limited as 
ourselves, by insisting that he give us an 
answer to our “why.” , 

The truly wise child of God follows his 
every “why” with “Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise him.” 


a thousand millions of people! You cannot 
prevent them learning your methods of war 
by every temporary defeat they suffer. You 
cannot prevent them being welded together 
by a common sense of injury. They have 
the men, they have the genius, they can have 
the ships, and the money, they have the re- 
sources—China alone has coal enough to run 
the world for centuries—what can you do 
except set the Hast rolling like an avalanche 
upon you if you are incapable today of ap- 
preciating that the world is different and 
the old methods are become impossible? 
They were never right. Today, neither are 
they effective. On the other hand, if we 
substitute for the old truculence and snob- 
bery a more sincere sympathy with Oriental 
problems and appreciation of Oriental val- 
ues; if our relations gain in fair play, and 
in humility; if we retire from unjust posi- 
tions before we must and because we choose 
to (one could wish that our present dispo- 
sition to retire was not open to the suspicion 
of constraint!), we may create a friendly 
feeling where otherwise there must stay a 
bitter. 

“The future history of the world depends 
more than anything else upon this—how 
Christianity is presented to China.’ The 
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Church of Christ is not the State. The Hast 
does not appreciate that. If we do not 
make it clear we need not blame the East. 
The Church should make itself the critic of 
the State wherever the country’s diplomacy 
or behavior is contrary to Christian spirit 
or principle. The Christian religion should 
be seen afar off as a thing dissociated and 
separate from paganism wherever it exists. 
If the manner of passing the Alien Immigra- 
tion Bill was felt to smack too much of the 
antiquated “shirt-sleeve diplomacy,” if it 
savored of tactlessness, was calculated need- 
lessly to wound the susceptibilities of any 
peoples, the answer of the Church of this 
country should have been as immediate as 
a crash of thunder. Reyvyerberations of that 
thunder would have been heard throughout 
the Hast and the dullest mind would have 
known that we also feel that there are 
sometimes distinctions between @bristianity 
and the practices of a state. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE MISSION FIELDS 


Missionaries afield require all the help 
we can give them and all the sympathetic 
understanding, too. But I believe we have 
set them a futile task until we have at home 
aroused ourselves with some seriousness to 
the business of making Christ effective here. 
Opinions of Christianity will be formed in 
the East far more from our Western liter- 
ature, commerce, and diplomacy than through 
the faithful labors of missionaries, and if 
those opinions set against Christianity as 
a thing repellent and detestable, the scandal 
of it cannot be shirked by the Church of God 
at home. 

Someone will have to die for the people. 
There is no question whatever that the 
Church, if it dares to enlarge its prophetic 
function, will receive from the pagan seec- 
tions of the press, from the pagan sections 
of the government, from the pagan sections 
of the Church itself and society, the stoning 
that the prophets have suffered from the be- 
ginning. But a comfortable church is sel- 
dom conspicuous for its force. When the 
visitor, shown through the glorious cathe- 
dral by the priest, was told, ‘See, no longer 
has the Church of God to say, ‘Silver and 
gold have I none,’” the visitor replied: “And 
no longer has she the power to say: ‘Take up 
thy bed and walk.’ ” 

Men asked who should sit upon thrones 
in the Kingdom of God, and Jesus replied 
by asking whether they were ready to drink 
his cup and share his baptism. Thrones 
of power in the Kingdom come only to those 
who can follow the Ma'ster’s dream, love as 
he loved, serve as he served, speak the truth 
as he spoke it, though it mean the drinking 
of his bitter cup and the sharing of his bap- 
tism of blood. Someone will have to die for 
the people! But by such means the Church 
will mount to the moral authority that lies 
in being right. 

“The future history of the world depends 
more than anything else on this—how Chris- 
tianity is presented to China!” 


If we abide by the principles taught in the 
Bible, our country will go on and prosper; but 
if we and our posterity neglect its instruction 
and authority, no man can tell how suddenly 
a catastrophe may overwhelm us and bury 
all our glory in profound obscurity.—Daniel 
Weoster. 


November 3, 1927 


O understand Brittany you must travel 

back to the simplicity of the Middle 
Ages—and far beyond. It is the country of 
King Arthur. When Alfred Tennyson rested 
overnight in Lannion the landlord refused 
to present a bill, saying, “Ce n’est rien. 
N’est-ce pas vous qui avez chanté notre roi, 
Arthur?’ To live with the peasants of Brit- 
tany is like living within the covers of a 
picture-book. 


A LAND OF CASTLES AND WALLED CITIES 


After thirteen days at sea our thirteen 
transports landed their human cargoes on 
July 13. After greasy dawns, after standing 
like closely packed sardines with lifejackets 
on our backs, straining our eyes for sub- 
marines, and after black nights, we twisted 
up the road, with lights winking like tired 
eyes. In the morning we marched through 
the old drawbridge gate of Brest, swinging 
to the rhythm of The Stars and Stripes For- 
‘ever. Dear little children flung red, white, 
and blue flowers upon us. Women in black 
wiped tears from their eyes. As this is not 
a narrative of war, but a story of vagabond- 
age, it is enough to say that our regiment 
was once encamped forty feet below the sur- 
face of the earth in the moat surrounding 
Brest. . 

The quaint, closely shuttered streets of 
Brest, the china shops of Quimper, the over- 
hanging houses of old Morlaix, and the tired 
houses leaning against one another to keep 
from falling, invite one to enter time-worn 
doors with green bull’s-eyes over them and 
-to chat with velvet-bodiced maids with pink 
cheeks and lace caps. 

Le Chateau on the harbor of Brest must 
typify the castles of Brittany. Part of its 
walls date back to 45 B.C. and show the 
fishbone construction of the Romans. Mas- 
sive towers rise against the city. Wntering 
through a shadowed archway, erossing a 
yard, on past an ancient well, the guide lures 
you into dark dungeons and oozy halls. 

In one dank room a man dug for seventy 
days into a fifteen-foot wall before his mind 
cracked. We descended a forty-foot ladder 
to a floor beneath the level of high tide. 
Men were fiung through a trapdoor upon 
upright knives in the “good old days” and 
washed out to sea by the sluicing tides. As 
we paused to listen to the drip of water in 
another chamber of horror, our guide ob- 
served, ‘“No need to give them water.” 

The implements of torture have all dis- 
appeared, with the exception of one diaboli- 
cal device. In one corner two sharpened iron 
rods are geared to a crank. The victim’s 
head was placed in this coaxer and the pres- 
sure applied until he saw the point. Two 
chaplains shepherded the souls of men, dis- 
pensing the gospel from a balcony. In the 
eolorful days of Louis XIV, one thousand 
cannon guarded this citadel. It is claimed 
that twenty-two kilometers of tunnels run 
from the Chateau under the harbor. 

The gap between the rich and the poor is 
as broad as the stream between Lazarus and 
Dives. Wealth and culture are monopolized 
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by a class whose estates are surrounded by 
high walls, gleaming forests, and Hden 
gardens. 


A LAND OF TIME-MELLOWED CHATEAUX 


It was the custom of one cultured lady 
to invite all Americans who chanced to pass, 
to share her hospitality. Her brother was a 
French captain. Servants invited me to fol- 
low them up the avenue of poplars, past the 
dainty private chapel nestled among oak 
trees, to an inner garden wall. I tinkled a 
bell, pulling a dangling chain. Clomp, clomp, 
clomp! <A Breton maid with piped skirt and 
velvet bodice opened the gate and conducted 
me to a winsome grandmother, who was en- 
tertaining during the absence of her daugh- 
ter. With the help of college French and 
the assistance of arms and legs, I managed 
to gesture through a unique conversation over 
teacups. e 

At last we poked through the woods to the 
Bastile of the Duke of Meslean, a feudal 
lord of the sixteenth century. To an officer 
in the United States Army, the gray towers 
and granite walls seemed inadequate for de- 
fense, but this fortification was impregnable 
in days of chivalry. <A stone balcony ran 
across the front of the fort, with openings 
in the floor, through which boiling pitch and 
flame might be poured upon the heads of a 
raiding party. 


_ A LAND oF CorTacGEs 


The peasants are poor but picturesque. 
One finds the “indispensable manure pile’ in 
each front yard. Pigs, chickens, and gan- 
ders walk into the house in utter friendli- 
ness. Many of these stone cottages are half 
wine shop and half living room. About the 
walls are box-like beds, beautifully carved. 
One crawls into his bunk, draws the cup- 
board doors together, and breathes through 
a pattern of gimlet holes. 

One day I agreed to meet a famous sur- 
geon and his friends at the sign of “La 
Fraternité.” As my newly-found friends 
were moved toward the front I made my 
first adventure alone. The good housewife 
ushered ine into a clammy room with rough 
board tables, a few stools, an array of family 
dishes, a black-throated fireplace, and their 
Sunday shoes over the mantel. I am not a 
lover of omelet, but as I did not know how 
to ask for anything else, I asked for a cheese 
omelet. ‘Will four eggs be enough?” TI shud- 
dered and nodded assent. As the little 
woman in black knelt by the tripod placed 
over a few chips, blowing them into life, I 
wondered what our own electric-stove gen- 
eration of flapper-wives would do if required 
to do all of their cooking over a few fagots 
brought in upon the heads of grandmothers? 

One must always honor the women of 
Brittany. The public fountain is their only 
newspaper. One sees them with huge sharp- 
nosed pitchers, exchanging gossip as their 
containers fill. Sometimes a maid quivers 
in the presence of a hero home on ‘“permis- 
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A Sky Pilot in Brittany 


The Adventures of an Observant Chaplain 


sion.” Again, one stops by a community 
washing-pool. Each woman kneels in a box 
and beats the clothing white with a wooden 
paddle. One woman told me that she was 
doing the killing while her man was away 
from his butcher shop. 

A “Y” woman spoke to a woman conduc- 
toress of the sadness of rain. Her eyes 
filmed, “Ah, yes, miss, especially when it is 
raining in one’s heart. My Jack is always 
in the air.” 

Daily the women of France waited for the 
most sorrowful of all. messages, ‘Died in 
action.” 

As I dreamed of the ways of Breton women, 
the men folks came home. They were too old 
for war duty. One of them saluted. They 
drew up to the frugal board, slivered a few 
slices of black bread, ate a few sardines, 
and washed it down with diluted “vin rouge.” 

Beyond Pencran, with its quaint church 
and wooden saints, I came upon the thatched 
cottage of a sabotier. Under an arbor of 
boughs, his daughter was gouging out the 
inside of wooden shoes. I had hardly fin- 
ished the pleasantries of talk, when her 
father came, clad in a huge leather apron 
and whiskered like a caveman. He urged 
me to enter. Imagine a large room con- 
structed entirely of thatch with a straw roof, 
open at the peak like a tepee-to permit the 
smoke of the fireplace below to escape and 
the rain to enter. To the right of a raised 
platform of stone upon which a fire burned, 
the sabotier roughed sabots out of blocks of 
oak. That one-roomed hut had given two 
sons to France and waited daily for news 
from two sons in Salonica. 

The mother knelt before a tiny fire, boil- 
ing potatoes. She said, ‘You are very rich 
in America.” 

I glanced at the four-posted bed made of 
saplings, stuffed with straw and covered with 
rags; I marked the bottle of wine and loaf 
of black bread in the open cupboard; and 
I noted the absence of chairs and replied, 
“Yes, Madame, we are very rich in America.” 
On the last day of my visit to these humble 
Bretons the mother presented the shoes of 
her baby daughter to me. They are not for 
sale! 

Two facts impress one as he shares the 
simple home life, the games, the horse fairs, 
and the gossip of Brittany. First, one is 
struck by the fact that they have found time 
for sociability by having reduced life’s neces- 
sities to a minimum. Of course, this is not 
a voluntary reduction, but a necessitous one. 

Attend a market day on Landerneau. Peas- 
ants come up from Plougastel, riding upon 
two-wheeled carts. The confusion of tongues 
after the skyscraper project at Babel is a 
third-class incident in comparison with the 
Village of the Moon on market day. Men 
in smocks and ribboned beavers, women in 
nightcaps and colorful costumes, display 
their wares. The streets look like a huge 
rummage-sale, with eggs, chickens, and lace 
included. Under a huge umbrella one finds 
a group of grandmothers with knitted shawls, 
buying paddles and venturing pennies upon 
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the turn of a wheel. Imagine a group of 
the grandmothers whom you love gambling 
in open day! 

A genial priest moves through the crowd, 
lifting his hat like a politician. The Sky 
Pilot falls in love with a girl from Plou- 
gastel. She is ten years old and wears a 
purple bonnet decorated with green ribbon. 
Her flowered bodice fits her closely, and is 
blue, white and green. An Alice-blue apron 
eovers a navy-blue dress, hanging to her 
sabot-tops and piped with orange. Hvery 
village has a distinctive costume, so that 
one familiar with Breton villages may name 
the home town of a traveler. I asked the 
girl’s mother if she might walk with me. 
I did not reckon on her mother joining our 
party. Hand-in-hand we walked—the mother, 
with nightcap, dangling black and white rib- 
bons, blue-and-white neck handkerchief, and 
orange-piped skirt and an American chap- 
lain, with the girl linking us together. 

Business is a sacrament of sociability in 
Brittany. 

An observer in Brittany is also impressed 
with their love of the beautiful. In 800 A.D., 
King Morvan built his castle on a pinnacle 
of rock in La Roche-Maurice. This chateau 
dominated the valley until Charles VIII of 
France sent his armies to defeat the Duchess 
Anne of Bretagne. Ivy now binds the tot- 
tering walls. I toiled up the ledges until 
I reached the castle hall. Through a jagged 
hole the cottages of La Roche might be seen 
upon the velvet carpet of the Elorn River 
valley. The stream glittered toward Brest, 
locking arms with a white ribbon of road. A 
“blimp”? droned toward the sea. The voices 
of rough chieftains echoed again within 
the battered walls. Strong-limbed dogs 
sprawled before the open fireplace. Brave 
men told tales over their silver cups of wine. 
I thought of old King Morvan, and asked 
“Where?” A shivering wind lifted the ivy 
leaves—that was all the answer that I re- 
eeived. I poked back to Landerneau and 
at evening walked under the stars with a 
young engineer just up from Paris. He was 
also a builder of castles. I asked him what 
he thought of the mogul engines which had 
been lifted out of the hold of an American 
vessel that week. “Ah,” he sighed, “they are 
not artistic!” I thought of the brass-bound 
narrow gauge engines of Brittany and smiled. 
He pitied my practicality. Brittany has dis- 
covered one great truth. Castles crumble into 
dust, but beauty is eternal. 

CHURCHES AND RELIGION IN BRITTANY 

One quickly discovers that religion is the 
oldest fact in Brittany. The sacred grove 
at Lambader transports one back to the days 
described by Chateaubriand, who says: “The 
forests were the first temples of nature, and 
it was from the forests that man conceived 
his first ideas of architecture.” Today one 
finds lovely chapels shadowed by Gothic 
arches of living green, showing the close kin- 
ship between modern and ancient religions. 

One day, we went up into the ‘“Wrecker’s 
Country” beyond Roscoff. There are many 
dolmens in France, but one’s first visit is 
usually the most impressive. As I stood up 
in the tonneau of our army car, I saw the 
monuments of the distant new Stone Age. 
We crossed a field and found the graves 
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of ancient chieftains. A giant, flat slab of 
granite is placed across two upright slabs 
like a table. I pressed my neck back against 
the stone of sacrifice. I saw the gruesome 
priests, with horrible masks upon their faces, 
approach. JI felt the stone dagger seek my 
heart. Shock-headed men pressed their faces 
toward the sacrifice. Morgat and Carnac 
also cherish dolmens. : 

We know something of the dolmens, but 
the Menhirs of Carnac are a mystery. They 
stand in regular rows, single shafts of granite, 
monuments to the mystical past. The peas- 
ants of Cornely claim that “They are the 
soldiers who pursued St. Cornely. When they 
gained upon him, he stretched his hand 
toward them. At his word messieurs, they 
turned into stone. “C’est tout ce que Von 
sait.” 


WAYSIDE SHRINES AND CALVARIES 


Simple stone crosses dot every roadside. 
More elaborate shrines approach the dignity 
of chapels. I poked out of Lambezellec to 
a shrine with open porch and windows flash- 
ing with jewel glass, and an iron grill across 
the front. Twelve benches and a simple 
altar invited the dusty traveler to rest and 
meditate. A mother was decorating the altar 
with daisies, teaching her beautiful child a 
song as she worked. 

The Calvaries of Plougastel and Pleyben 
were carved before the time of Shakespeare. 
The Calvary at Plougastel contains more 
than two hundred figures, and, strangely 
enough, they are clad in the costumes of 
the sixteenth century. A bagpiper in knee 
breeches leads the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem. Catherine the Damned is being flung 
into a dragon’s mouth by demons. The most 
unlettered peasant, looking at a Calvary, 
learns the great facts of Christ’s life. 

The churches of Brittany are mellowed 
with age. The ivy-clad chapel of Ponte- 
Christ and the Sailor Chapel of Sainte-Anne, 
decorated with ship models and offerings of 
distressed sailors, move one strangely. Beau- 
tiful legends cluster about these churches. 
The apse of l’Eglise de Quimper is staggered 
in commemoration of the fact that Christ’s 
head dropped on the Cross. La Folgoét clus- 
ters about a Gothic dream in stone built 
under the patronage of Charles de Blois. A 
half-witted boy named Salaun went about 
the forest crying ‘Ave Maria.” He begged 
bread at his neighbors’ doors. Sometimes 
he was beaten by forest brigands. When he 
died he was buried under a tree.. A woods- 
man discovered a lily growing out of his 
mouth with “Ave Maria’ upon its petals. 
Jean de Montfort vewed that he would com- 
memorate Salaun if he were victorious. The 
beautiful white shawls of the young women 
who participate in the pageantry of féte days 
are worth going far to see. 

The first church I entered was in the vil- 
lage of Gouesnou. Box-like graves, like those 
in Bermuda, surround the church. Purple 
flowers have climbed the walls and fling their 
banners to the wind. I, a Congregationalist, 
entered to pray. Slat-back chairs in which 
worshipers sit and kneel, filled the nave. A 
black catafalque rested in the center of the 
flagged floor. Candles flickered. I knelt be- 
fore the old window in the apse, wooden 
shoes clomped like buck-and-wing dancers 
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across the stones. I saw, when I arose, a 
mother approaching with her child. She 
knelt to receive my blessing. I did my best, 
kissed her baby, and left her weeping for 
one who would never return. d 


In BrRiITTANY’S CHURCHES 


A Puritan receives the thrill .of-his life 
when he attends his first mass. I went to 
VHglise St. Louis in Brest to hear the Car- 
melite organ, which cost 80,000 pounds and 
which was brought from Florence. Women 
in black, Colonials in pea-green uniforms, 
French-blues, and English whipcords rubbed 
elbows and clattered the straight-backed 
chairs as they turned them about for prayer. 
Ten marble altars gleamed like virtue. Voices 
wavered from the shadowed aisles. An offi- 
cer in a Colonial costume, cocked hat, and 
gleaming spear led, the procession to Cal- 
vary. A host of children, clad in, white cas- 
socks and red gowns, were followed by three 
priests in gorgeous green gowns with gold 
trimmings. Two boys carrying huge candles 
lighted the cross-bearer. The mumbling 
prayers, changes of priestly garments, the 
French chants and Bible reading by the light 
of tall candles appealed strongly. Collec- 
tions were taken in relays and the Com- 
munion bread was passed in red baskets. I 
went away to administer Holy Communion 
to my own men in the moat of Brest. 

Speaking of churches, it is proper to men- 
tion the Ossuaires found in many church- 
yards. The bones of the dead keep company 
with complacent saints. Other skeletons, de- 
linquent in their grave rent, are shoveled 
into great pits. I counted twenty-seven skulls 
through the broken boards covering a pit of 
bones. 

Many times have [I entered l’Hglise St. 
Thomas in Landerneau, an old seventeenth- 
century church with pleasant saints. The 
holy dead beneath the slates never seemd 
to mind my intrusions. Stars flashed in the 
ceiling. Light filtered through the mystic 
windows. A ruby light wavered above twin- 
kling candles. The huge elock in the steeple 
beat like a giant’s thumping heart. A woman 
came and opened the creaking door. With 
her basket on’ her arm, she went the round 
of prayer. There is too much superstition 
and too little intellect in Romanism for me, 
but it is for Protestantism to learn the value 
of meditation. 

The life of the Breton peasant would be 
drab indeed if it were not for the holidays 
of the Church. Picture a canal with weary 
sardine boats leaning against the walls of 
the dock. A bridge with shops spans the 
Elorn. Everybody is wearing his best clothes. 
Mary is having a birthday. A long pro- 
cession clomped along the dock, headed by 
a gentleman in black-striped red trousers, 
brass-buttoned coat, white sash with scarlet 
trimmings, and a cocked hat. Three boys 
with scarlet gowns and turbans accompany. 
the cross-bearer. Gaily colored banners 
flutter in the wind. A host of black-zowned 
women with shawls and native lace on their 
shoulders accompany the women who bear 
the gilded Virgin upon a platform supported 
by two long wooden poles. Bare-headed priests 
and chanting choirs follow. My heart tripped 
fast as I watched the orphan children in 
gray checks and black capes follow the nuns. 
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Last of all came Les Trois Mousquetaires 
with their rifles slung at a rakish angle over 
their shoulders. 

We all went into St. Thomas. Two boys 
ran up to kiss the Sky Pilot and a blind 
man dipped his fingers in holy water, touch- 
ing his war-burnt eyes. 

Some fétes resemble a circus. One Sunday 
in Chateaulin we found the village at play. 
Merry-go-rounds, side shows, rasping music, 
and hucksters filled the air with shouting. 
Men in blue jackets, piped with yellow and 
ornamented with brass buttons, with Alice- 
blue sashes and beaver hats, walked with 
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lovely women wearing garnet aprons. They 
all shouted, “Vive ’Amerique!”’ 

As we turned our faces homeward, we 
faced the setting sun. Pushing over the 
heather-covered hills and along the quick- 
silvered river, we passed beyond Brest to the 
rugged coast. Mine sweepers watch-dogged 
along the bowl of blue. Sardine boats with 
red wings and sky-blue nets came home to 
Le Conquet. , 

At last we came to St. Mathieu. A ruined 
twelfth-century abbey lifts to heaven its 
skeleton of flying buttresses, chancel walls, 
and ruined tower. I walked where poky 
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monks had said their beaded prayers. I 
marveled at the stone tracery of the window- 
less mullions. Crypts were empty. Within 
these walls men had forgotten the world, and 
now the world has forgotten the men. The 
sun and moon wrestled for the mastery of 
the world through jagged shell-holes. Sud- 
denly, a whistle pierced the sky. A strange 
look came into the eyes of our guide. A fog 
had crept in on quiet feet, blotting the sea 
from view. He spread his arm toward the 
sea, saying, “I must light the light.” Duty 
was calling him to service. My Brittany days 
were over. Duty was calling. 


The Joint Statement on Unity 


Issued by the Commissions of the Congregational and Universalist Churches 


{Eprror’s Nore: In view of the fact that the 
Universalist General Convention has now unan- 
imously adopted the Joint Statement involving 
certain proposals looking toward closer rela- 
tionship between Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists, which had already been unanimously 
adopted by the National Council at Omaha, 
“The Oongregationalist’ republishes, for the 
convenience of its readers, the Joint Statement. 
This originally appeared with the personnel of 
the Commissions and a general account of the 
movement toward co-operation in “The Congre- 
gationalist” of February 17 of the present year. 
Readers who have that number available are 
referred to it; others will find the substance of 
the article in the following statement. | 


E believe that the basis of vital Christian 
W unity is a common acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as primarily a way of life. It is faith in 
Christ expressed in a supreme purpose to do the 
will of God as revealed in him and to co-operate 
as servants of the kingdom for which he lived 
and died. Assent to an- official creed is not es- 
sential. Within the circle of fellowship created 
by loyalty to the common Master there may 
exist differences of theological opinion. With 
that primary loyalty affirmed, such differences 
need not separate; rather, indeed, if the mind 
of the Master controls, they may enrich the 
content of faith and experience; and if it does 
not control, theological agreements will not ad- 
yance the Christian cause. ‘Religion today 
does not grow in the soil of creeds.” 

~The unity of a common loydlty to the Chris- 
tian way of life is already a fact, to which the 
high task in which we are now engaged is wit- 
ness. Not only Congregationalists and Univer- 
salists, but multitudes of other forward-looking 
Christians, share this unity of faith and en- 
deayor. It is not something to be artificially 
formed, but a growing relationship to be recog- 
nized and afforded ways of practical expression. 
None of us would advocate, as none of us could 
enter, a fellowship that would compromise loy- 
alty to the truth as any one of us may see it, 
or would stifle freedom to bear testimony to its 
worth and power. What appeals to us is the 
‘challenge of a great adventure to prove that a 
common purpose to share the faith of Christ is 
a power strong enough to break the fetters of 
custom and timidity and sectarian jealousy that 
hitherto have put asunder Christian brethren 
who at heart are one, and who can better serve 
the Kingdom of God together than apart. 

The Protestant Churches of America are 
learning to work together. By so doing they 
honor their heritage and fulfill their mission. 
The Congregational and Universalist Churches 
are branches of the same parent stock. They 
grew out of the same soil and are bearing the 
same kind of fruit. The historic reasons for 
their separation have practically disappeared 
and new and stronger reasons for wnion have 


arisen. In statement of faith, in form of wor- 
ship, in organization for work, and in standards 
of life, these two branches of Protestantism 
differ now in no essential respects. They can 
accordingly begin at once to co-operate in the 
heartiest way. If the prayer of our Lord is 
ever to be fulfilled, the beginning will be made 
by the mutual approach of denominations be- 
tween which there is no longer any reason for 
separation. 

In the judgment of the Commissions the time 
has arrived for the Congregational and Univer- 
salist Churches to seek the closest practicable 
fellowship. Their activities are proceeding al- 
ready along lines closely parallel. They can 
do many things together to advantage which 
they are now doing separately. Hach Church 
will be quickened through this free fellowship. 

We therefore recommend: 

First: That the ministers and representatives 
of each denomination be invited to sit as cor- 
responding members in the local, state, and 
national assocations of the other denomina- 
tion and to participate in their deliberations. 

Second: That the agencies of each denomination 
in the realms of religious education, social 
service, evangelism, rural church develop- 
ment, and similar problems, be urged to ar- 
range for joint programs for promotion as 
far as practicable. 

Third: That in each community where churches 
of both denominations are found they be 
urged to study what they can do together 
with mutual profit by way of union services, 
the interchange of pulpits, and the promotion 
of common enterprises. 

Fourth: That there be a mutual interchange of 
representative speakers at national, state, 
and local gatherings. 

Fifth: That the denominational journals be 
urged to make the largest practicable inter- 
change of editorials and of printed matter of 
common interest, in order that each constit- 
uency may be kept fully informed regarding 
the other and of the progress made in the 
direction of closer fellowship. 

Siath: That, in order to secure more thoroughly 
co-ordinated movements, no actual steps 
toward the organization of local Congrega- 
tional and Universalist churches be made 
without consulting their respective Commis- 
sions. 

Seventh: Wherever the problem of an adequate 
church constituency presses for solution, and 
in any community where denominational 
divisions work for wastefulness, those re- 
sponsible are urged to co-operate in organiz- 
ing for more effective service. 

We believe that from these and similar joint 
undertakings increased effectiveness in common 
tasks and even more will result. Comradeship 
in a common faith and loyalty will be its finest 
and most prophetic grace. That quickened 


sense of comradeship will fashion its own eccle- 
siastical instrumentalities. None of us can yet 
foresee clearly what sort of organized fellow- 
ship will arise to give form and coherence to 
the spiritual unity that Christians of the open 
mind gladly confess. We are convinced that it 
will be something larger and more inclusive 
than anything that now exists. What we do 
see, with a profound feeling of gratitude and 
responsibility, is that, in the providence of God, 
these communions which we represent have been 
led by their respective historic traditions and 
spiritual development to a common faith in the 
Christian way of life as their supreme concern. 
They would travel it not only as friends but 
as allies, with a spirit as inclusive as the mind 
of the Master. 

In such larger fellowship Congregationalists 
and Universalists alike, both as churches and 
individuals, may find fresh incentive to service 
and sacrifice. The Kingdom of God requires 
the uttermost loyalty and devotion of both and 
the mutual recognition of what each may con- 
tribute to the common endeavor. The stirring 
challenge to forward-looking Christians of what- 
ever name today is to make their churches vital- 
izing centers of the Christianity that is in 
Christ, and so to promote the broader fellow- 
ship through which alone the mighty task of 
Winning the world by the Master shall be ac- 
complished. To that we commit ourselves. The 
event is in the hand of God. 


Cheering Shut-Ins : 


Friendly cheer is always gratefully accepted 
by shut-ins, for often religious faith is tested 
more in sick rooms than in church auditoriums 
or vestries. Church work is vain, though it 
reach to the ends of the earth, and yet cannot 
adequately meet the needs of the sick room. 

Here is a plan. Wave the different church 
societies contest to fix up the best rest nooks 
in the homes of the shut-ins of their parish, 
and arrange baskets of food and other articles 
for them. Entertainment committees, too, 
should see that those shut-ins who have no one 
to help them, receive wholesome meals at the 
proper time—by sending some of their own 
members, if necessary, to take charge. Com- 
pile a brief message from the church to be 
given to each one confined, for any period, to 
his home. Have every member promise to 
spend at least one hour a month with shut-ins. 
Let them see how much cheer they can bring 
by means of a few flowers or by reading aloud 
to some shut-in. 

Is this not worth while for any church? Is 
your church looking after its shut-ins? 


The Pastor Says: In the crucifixion, Jesus 
took his choice between a dead Christianity 
with a living Christ and a living Christianity 
with a dead Christ.—John Andrew Holmes. 
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A. Fruitful Laboratory 


What Students Accomplished, This Summer, in Many Fields 


[Eprror’s Nore: The distinction accorded 
Student Lium as President Coolidge’s summer 
pastor should not be allowed to eclipse the view 
of the services of the large group of which Liwm 
was only one. The honor that came to him 
may rightly be reflected upon the fifty-nine 
seminary and college students who, during the 
summer of 1927, served in the Western division 
under the direction of the Superintendents of 
the missionary and co-operating states and dis- 
tricts. Dr. Moore, in the following article, tells 
the story. Four of these students have been 
called to the regular pastorate by the churches 
which they served, and will continue their min- 
istry for another year.] 


The experience of these two years has 
been of immense value to me, bringing me face 
to face with the toughest problems in Christian 
work. I hope I have accomplished some good 
in my efforts.” So writes a student from Union 
Seminary who spent the summers of 1926-2 
in a North Dakota mission field. He voices the 
sentiments of practically the entire group of 
fifty-nine students who served this past summer 
in the Western division. Similar expressions 
of what this type of ministry did for them may 
also be heard all over the land from many 
ministers in prominent pulpits, who look back 
to work on the mission field as one of the most 
vital elements in their preparation for service. 

If students begin their work with precon- 
ceived ideas of what should be done, it is inter- 
esting to discover that they soon fall back upon 
basic friendliness as the chief highway to the 
hearts of men. Methods and theories have their 
use, but nothing can take the place of sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

One young man from Yale Seminary found 
the people “hostile, with a peculiar loyalty to 
their kind that seemed to regard attendance at 
church as a breaking of faith with their groups, 
an exhibition of weakness.” However, a 
straightforward, manly approach changed their 
attitude, and when the student left, one man 
said: “I’m glad you came. You've made life 
mean a of a lot more to me than it has 
meant before.” 


“ML: second summer has drawn to a close. 


. IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH 


On the prairies of the Central South, a 
young student saw the Sunday school double 
in attendance. A club was organized for boys 
and girls whose entire outlook was changed by 
contact with their leader. 

Versatility was not lacking. 
started out the first day he was in town, 
little experiment. He donned his overalls and 
went in search of a boy. He found one and 
asked him to go walking. Soon the two joined 
a gang of eight boys who were going to the 
swimming hole. None of them knew who or 
what the young man was. When they asked 
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and were told, they said: ‘‘Well, we never saw 
a preacher in overalls.” The gang leader de- 
cided that he was going to the ‘‘preacher’s”’ 


school, and the result was a club of eighteen 
boys between the ages of seven and fourteen. 
This same student organized an equal number 
of girls. Continuing, the student says: 
interest centers upon these boys. Every other 
day we go swimming together in the afternoon. 
I am earnestly trying to demonstrate that there 
is no quarrel between the religion of Jesus and 
a life of happy, wholesome play.” 

A college girl went to western South Dakota. 
She almost immediately found her way into the 
homes of many of the farmer folk a few miles 
out from the little town. She was impressed 
by the number of lonely people on the farms 
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By Secretary Frank Lincoln Moore 


and ranches and found it hard to get away 
when she stopped to call. She met plenty of 
hardships in her long walks from place to 
place, but writes: “If things are so I can go, 
and if you should have another place for me 
next summer, I would like to do this same kind 
of work again. Isn’t it wonderful when you 
know you are helping someone else to better 
things?” 

Genuine heroism is discovered. One student 
found an aged woman whose husband is an 
invalid. ‘They live on a farm. The wife does 
all the farm work herself, putting in a little 
corn and small grain, and taking care of the 
few cows. This is all they have to live on, yet 
they are able to give to the church.” 


In SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Several students assisted in summer confer- 
ences. One student performed manifold duties. 
He led the singing, sang solos, was official life- 
guard, morning and evening, at the swimming 


PLAYTIME IN VACATION SCHOOL 


adviser and on the de- 
votional committee, besides serving as “official 
roustabout.” At the end of the week, he said: 
“There is true inspiration in seeing the response 
in the eyes of clean young boys and girls awak- 
ening for the first time to the real spirit and 
beauty of some grand hymn. There is a thrill 
in knowing that one has inspired some young 
life to be bigger and better. I never spent a 
more worthwhile week in my life.” 

- One young man tells of an experience that 
came near being a tragedy: “Once a week the 
boys get together for games or some kind of 
amusement. We have been fishing, played base- 
ball, and been swimming—which reminds me 
that I am a blinking hero in the eyes of the 
boys! I managed to save the life of one of 
them: while he was in swimming! I feel more 
like a fool than anything else on that score, 
beeause I should have been undressed and ready 
for such an emergency. ‘The poor kid had gone 
down for the third time when I got him. I 
used what knowledge of first aid I possessed, 
and managed to bring him around little the 
worse for his experience.” 


pool, acted as faculty 


A student in an isolated field found two 
young men who “had been bitten by the con- 
troversy between science and religion and fig- 


ured themselves agnostics.”” <A fishing trip was 
followed by other trips, and the three became 
fast friends. 


IN VACATION SCHOOLS 


Many Sunday schools were organized. One 
student made seventy calls in one week. Scores 
of vacation Bible schools were conducted where 
year-round religious training is unknown, where 
many children never had vital contact with the 
Kingdom before, where the memorizing of the 
Lord’s Prayer took a full week of time, where 
the name of God was only heard when used in 
This work was conducted sometimes with 
but 


vain. 
the most cordial help of the community, 
often with entire lack of co-operation. 


Four 


children, the oldest a girl of fifteen, drove eight 
miles to vacation school and Sunday school. 
In another instance, three children did the 
chores, walked three miles to school and home 
again and then cooked dinner for the family 
who worked in the fields. 

A congregation in a Northwestern state in- 
cluded men from all the elements of the town— 
good, bad, and mostly indifferent—composed 
of shopkeepers, mill owners, pool-hall proprie- 
tors, employers, lumber-jacks and bootleggers. 
But the student writes: “I enjoyed my work. 
It is worth while to work among these people.” 
Another says: “Indifference is the force to be 
fought.”” One young man found a “genial and 
hospitable community with a superlative ie 
in God and North Dakota.” wa 

The students filled the position not only of 
preacher and pastor but also that of social en- 
gineer, as the following record of service per- 
formed will indicate : : 


Fixed up the church grounds 
Basement excavated ‘ _ 
Church building reroofed and the interior plas- 


tered 

Church remodeled for use as a parsonage 

Church building painted and wired for lights 

Church building dedicated 

Missionary service cars repaired 

Farmers assisted in working out a co-operative 
market plan 

Difficulties solved with regard to possession of 
a spring for watering stock 

Swamp drained, spring cleaned, and road made 
for the summer conference 

Funds raised for missions and local support 

Dramatization, choir training, orchestra direc- 
tion : 

Last, but not least, services to the President 
and Tirst Lady of the Land. 


Prayer at Dusk 
By C. M. McMillan 
I should be lonely on a golden street 
As I am lonely in the city throng; 
My weary spirit holds no rapture meet 
To join strange, ransomed hosts in triumph 
song. 
When earthly light grows dim, and I must tread 
The shadowed road that leads at last to day, 
Lord, let me enter Paradise, when I am dead, 
By some familiar way. 


No jewelled walls, foursquare, my soul desires, 
Rich barriers of the seraphs’ blest abode; 
I long to see the glow of stubble fires 
On rugged bluffs that guard the valley road; 
‘No gates of pearl, but veils of luminous mist, 
Parting at dawn above the living gold 
Of wheat, or rosy bronze of flax, sun-kissed, 
Its harvest wealth foretold. 
Wide, singing winds, where sunlight chases 
cloud 
Above the plains and warms the prairie sod, 
The meadow lark that pipes in fields new- 
plowed 
A winged hosanna from the bounteous clod, 
The cottonwoods whose soothing whispers sound 
By shallow streams in heat-parched August 
days, 
The rustling cornstalks of the open ground, 
Uplift, with theirs, my praise. 


Pxiled, above the streets, with restless mind, 
I watch the sunset embers burning low. 
Wandering and lost, a little country wind 
Brings memories of the wild plums’ fragrant 
snow. 
There is a heaven that my heart can see, 
Fairer than glories told in sacred tome. 
When some tomorrow sets my spirit free, 
Dear Lord, let me go home. 
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Regional Conferences on Worship 


if 


NUMBER of regional conferences on wor- 
A ship are being held throughout the country 
under the auspices of the National Council’s 
Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 
At the time this is written four have been held, 
and many more are planned for this Fall and 
winter. The invitations are sent from the office 
of the Commission to all pastors within rea- 
sonable distance of the meeting places. The 
local arrangements are left in care of the con- 
venor, who, at the invitation of the Commis- 
sion, arranges the place of meeting, presides at 
the sessions, and conducts the period of devo- 
tion at the opening of each session. The pas- 
tors who come are those particularly interested 
in the subject, those who have something to con- 
tribute, and who desire to know what other 
pastors believe are worth-while plans for en- 
riching the worship of the church. 


Wuy THESE PLANS ARE UNDERTAKEN 


Some ten years ago, the National Council’s 
Commission on Evangelism presented a thor- 
oughgoing study of the situation concerning 
membership recruiting. Dr. Ozora S. Davis, 
chairman at that time, presented a plan for the 
study and promotion among our churches of a 
program of pastoral or parish evangelism. The 
Council adopted the report and voted authority 
to the Commission to proceed with its program. 
After a year or more of discussion and plan- 
ning the program was announced, and during 
the last eight years there has been growing up 
in our churches a really worth-while program 
of enlisting new members. The work of the 
Commission has been largely that of securing 
workable plans and valuable material from 
pastors and making these available for all the 
churches. During these years there has been a 
real development of this part of church work. 
The membership of the churches has shown a 
consistent growth and pastors have been able 
to help one another in this vital work of pre- 
senting the claims of Christ to men and women 
and of winning their allegiance to him and to 
his Church. 

It had become evident, however, that the 
work of the churches in recruiting new mem- 
bers depended for its permanence upon the abil- 
ity of the churches to develop more effective 
methods of helping the people to “grow in 
Grace.” More and more pastors have been 
seeking information and material for enriching 
the public worship of the church. This is a 
national development of the general program 
for mutual helpfulness which has been carried 
forward during the last decade. 


THe “SEMINAR ON WORSIIIP”’ 


In response to these increasing requests the 
Commission asked a number of pastors particu- 
larly successful in developing the worship in 
their churches to constitute a “Seminar on 
Worship.” This group included Rev. Lewis T. 
Reed, Rev. G. M. Miller, Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
Rey. George W. C. Hill, Rev. Raymond Cal- 
kins, Rev. Douglas Horton, Rev. William D. 
Street, Rey. Howard Chidley, Rev. Stanley 
Ross Fisher, Rev. William H. Spence, Rev. 
Clarence H. Wilson, Rev. Edward W. Cross; 
and later were added Rey. Russell H. Stafford, 
Mr. Franklin Warner, Mr. Charles H. Seaver, 
Rey. Frederick T. Persons, and Mr. George 
Irving. 

The seminar began its study together in a 
two-day conference, and later held a four-day 
study conference. It was found that each 
pastor was working along the same general plan 
and toward the same valuable ends but that 
there were as many programs as there were 


By Frederick L. Fagley 


men present, with an infinite variety both in 
material and method. 

The members read books together, discussed 
the ideals and purposes of worship in our free 
churches, and drafted a series of special studies 
to be undertaken by the various members. The 
subjects being studied at present are as follows: 
Rey. W. H. Spence: A program on worship for 
the young people’s conferences and for the 
presentation of evangelistic messages wherever 
desired at these conferences; Drs. Maurer and 
Street: A brochure indicating the value and 
significance of the Communion service and offer- 
ing a number of forms of service; Dr. Calkins 
and Mr. Spence: The Necessity of the Revival 
on Worship as a Significant Factor in Church 
Life; Mr. Horton and Dr. Weigle: The Psycho- 
logical Principles of Worship; Drs. Chidley and 
Davis: The Influence of Architecture on Wor- 
ship; Dr. Burton and Mr. Miller: Cultivation 
of the Spiritual Life; Drs. Chidley and Fisher: 
Music in Worship; Mr. Spence and Mr. Per- 
sons: A Bibliography on Worship; Drs. Wilson 
and Reed: Report on a study of the work 
being done in the seminaries on the subject of 
worship and to consult with the seminaries on 
this subject; Drs. Hill and Cross: Report on 
the study of orders of worship for morning 
services and for occasional services; and Dr. 
Maurer and Dr. Fagley: The revision of the 
services used at Omaha for such use as may be 
desired by the churches. 

It is expected that within the year some of 
these reports in tentative form will be ready 
for general distribution for the study and com- 
ment of pastors everywhere who are interested. 

It will be seen at once by a reading of the 
topies that the seminar is concerned primarily 
with such subjects as: “The Purpose of Wor- 
ship,” “The Basis of Worship,’ and “The 
Training in Worship,” and similar subjects, and 
not with the particular forms of worship. The 
freedom and yariety of worship in our inde- 
pendent churches are a priceless heritage and 
must be preserved. Uniformity of form is not 
the way to reality in worship. 

As the seminar has progressed in its study, 
it has felt the need of accurate information and 
the desires and ideas of pastors elsewhere. This 
group includes men who have had pastorates 
in many states of the Wast and West, but they 
felt that it would be most helpful if the thought 
of other men might be enlisted in the common 
problem of developing richer and more pur- 
poseful forms of worship. To this end the 
Commission has arranged the present series of 
district conferences on worship and has others 
in mind as the season develops. 


How tur PLrans ARE BEING FULFILLED 


Thus far, conferences have been held at Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, and are 
planned for Billings, Spokane, Seattle, and 
Portland. 

The Buffalo Conference. This conference was 
held at the local Y. M. C. A., and fourteen 
ministers from western New York gathered for 
the morning discussion. After a brief and 
very helpful devotional period, conducted by 
Rey. George HE. Merriam, the conference gaye 
itself to the consideration of the object of wor- 
ship, using as a basis of discussion the “Syl- 
labus on Worship” prepared by the seminar for 
such use. The general feeling as expressed by 
those present was that “to bring the conscious- 
ness of God into the life of men’ is the main 
object of worship, but that special care should 
be taken that the idea of God be soundly Chris- 
tian. This group felt that our particularly 


What Four Groups Discussed and Accomplished 


valuable inheritance is the conception of God 
as the God and Father of Jesus Christ, and 
that the personality of Jesus should shine in 
and through all worship. It was also advo- 
cated that silence should have a large place in 
the program of worship—‘“The spirit should be 
bathed in quietness.” 

Perhaps the major portion of the discussion 
was given to the relationship of the sermon to 
the worship of the people, the main thought 
being that the sermon should be worshipful— 
j.e., it should deal with vital religion, and the 
people should feel when the sermon was finished 
that they had been in the very presence of 
God, that they had thought his truth, and that 
their wills had been brought into accord with 
his will. 

The Cleveland Conference. The ministers of 
Cleveland and northeastern Ohio met at the 
Cleveland Y. M. C. A. There were two other 
meetings for ministers which lessened the at- 
tendance somewhat, but thirty-seven pastors 
were present, and the discussion was vital 
and helpful. Among the many valuable sug- 
gestions brought out was the thought that the 
service of worship must be kept free. Congre- 
gationalism in its historic importance has 
strong advocates on the old Western Reserve. 
The use of gowns, for instance, was looked upon 
by some as a hindrance to free worship, and 
the too-extended use of historic prayers was 
felt to be unwise. The people want to feel 
that the voice of God is speaking directly 
through the leader in prayer. 

The major contribution to the general dis- 
cussion, in my judgment, was the insistence 
that the program of worship contain an affir- 
mation of faith. Dr. LeGrand Smith, the 
convyenor, asked Rev. Edwin A. Ralph to pre- 
sent some of his programs which he has used 
at the Schauffler Training School and for the 
Cleveland Union. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of these programs is the use made of 
modern devotional material. For example, 
Oxenham’s poem, And hast thou help for such 
as me, iS used responsively by choir and con- 
gregation for The Confession, and Rauschen- 
busch’s On this day of our Lord, as an affir- 
mation of faith, is used in unison by the 
congregation—and other interesting features. 
The discussion was animated and vital, and 
though the conference was scheduled to close 
with the lunch, most of the men stayed on until 
5.30. Before adjourning, however, the group 
expressed a desire for further conference and 
specifically requested the Commission to study 
the need of the churches for more adequate 
responsive services and the preparation of ma- 
terial usable for affirmation of faith and 
confession, 

The Chicago Conference. he Chicago Con- 
ference brought together seventy-four ministers 
from northern Jllinois and northeastern In- 
diana. The meetings were held in the beauti- 
ful Carpenter Chapel of the New First Church. 
Dr. Walter A. Morgan, and the ladies of his 
church, provided everything that was needed, 
including a fine and highly appreciated lunch. 
Dr. Allen, the convenor, conducted helpful de- 
votional services. The morning session was 
devoted to a general presentation of the devo- 
tional plan and to an address by Dr. Burton 
on “The Basis of Prayer.’ While Dr. Burton 
spoke informally, his address was a magnificent 
presentation of the Christian ideal of prayer 
as interpreted to meet the needs of the new 
day in science and discovery. 

The afternoon discussion brought out many 
helpful suggestions. With Dr. Carl Patton, 

(Continued on page 566) 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Recovery—or Something Better P 

“Ror almost sixty years,’ writes a corre- 
spondent who is suffering from prolonged men- 
tal depression, “I have digged grooves and let 
my thoughts run into those grooves. Though 
the break seemed to come suddenly, I know 
now it was a general weakening that had been 
going on all those years, and not a sudden 
break. It is as says, I must do more 
than get back to what I was ten years ago 
(and oh! if only that were possible) ; I must 
go back to the very beginning of my life. And 
how can I be born again when I am old?... 
Hven , though he divines so well even 
what I do not tell, yet he is helpless to make 
me think as I ought to.” 

No one can make another think wholesomely. 
The outsider can suggest, can instruct, can re- 
mind time after time, can give himself to be 
a sort of crutch; but he cannot force the cure. 
The sufferer himself must make those new 
grooves. Over and over again, whenever he 
finds his mind slipping back into the old grooves 
that have caused disaster, he must patiently 
and persistently (endless patience and persist- 
ence with oneself!) put a wholesome thought in 
the place of an unwholesome one, a creative 
thought in the place of one that is morbid and 
destructive. Over and over again must he lay 
hold on the power of God with fresh grip. 
Many times a day, sometimes many times an 
hour, this will have to be done. But suffering 
can be made the gateway to better and happier 
life. Dr. Osler once quoted to a graduating 
class: “Remember that sometimes ‘from our 
desolation only does the better life begin.’ ” 

If the letter be not misunderstood, the grooves 
that keep this correspondent’s mind in the ruts 
of suffering are grooves of discontent because 
of thwarted ambitions and unrealized longings. 
She is not alone in the experience. One wants 
to sing, and nature has not endowed him with 
a voice; another wants to be a writer, and his 
brain is not sufficiently fertile; another wants 
social prominence, and life has not put him 
where he can get it. Others want-money, and 
life does not give it. Multitudes long for what 
the world calls success. All want to be looked 
upon as being somebody, to have people seek 
them out for something; and because so many 
have not the ingenerate ability that leads to 
the real thing, the world is troubled with a 
vast deal of silly pretense. The person who 
has achieved in a modest way sees others so 
far, far beyond him in the field where ambition 
particularly calls, that his achievement seems 
nothing and he is heavy-hearted. And he who 
cannot quite climb to the heights reached by 
the circle he wants to be in, feels humiliated 
and depressed. 

The writer of the letter that has been quoted 
wishes she could get back even to the condition 
she was in a few years ago. Getting back to 
the condition of ten years ago means, in this 
case, merely getting into a condition where the 
grooves were not so deep as to produce the suf- 
fering that has been acute since then. But in 
that case the externals of life would still be the 
soul’s ambition; all the conditions that have led 
to the present sorrowful state would still be 
active, and endowed with the power of leading 
to renewed and increased torture. 

What is needed is not to get back into a 
place where the grooves are not so deep. It is 
to get out of the old grooves entirely and into 
a better piece of roadway. It is to get out of 
the ruts of defeat, and failure, and desolation 
of spirit, and into the way of progress, and vic- 
tory, and deep inner joy. But the making of 
new grooves must be saved till next week. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


THE WORD OF GOD 
Thy testimonies have I taken as an heri- 
tage forever; for they are the rejoicing of 
my heart.—Ps. 119: 111. 


The Bible is the book of hope.—William 
H. Freemantle. 


Jesus will answer you according to your 
question. You yourself determine the speech 
of the Son of God; whenever you are pre- 
pared to begin he will begin with you. If 
you have received no great, broad, gleaming 
answer of love and redemption from the 
Bible, it is because you have come to it with 
some little, narrow question. Ask if the 
book will submit itself to some theory of in- 
spiration, and it may possibly mock you. 
Say to the Book, ‘I have a theory by which 
I would test thee,’ and the Book will be 
dumb with silence you cannot break. But 
come frankly, with the nakedness of abso- 
lute moral destitution, without excuse or 
plea or self-defense, and knock with bruised 
fingers upon the door of your Father’s house, 
and angels will open it, and all the store of 
the house will be yours, and your very 
hunger will be turned into the supreme 
blessing of your life—Joseph Parker. 


Who hath this Book and reads it not 
Doth God himself despise ; 

Who reads and understandeth not, 
His soul in darkness lies; 

Who understands and savors not, 
He hath no rest in trouble; 

Who savors and obeyeth not, 
He hath his judgment double; 

Who reads, doth understand, 
Doth savor and obey; 

His soul shall stand at God’s right hand 
In the great Judgment Day. 


The Book is a great library. It had star- 
light for the patriarchs, moonlight in the 
dispensation of Moses, and sunlight in the 
dispensation of Christ—James M. Buckley. 


One cause of the dullness of many Chris- 
tians in prayer is their slight acquaintance 
with the sacred volume. They hear it peri- 
odically, they read it occasionally, they are 
contented to know it historically, to con- 
sider it superficially; but they do not en- 
deavor to get their minds imbued with its 
spirit. ... They do not regard it as the 
nutriment on which their spiritual life and 
growth depend. They do not pray over it. 
They do not use it as an unerring line to 
ascertain their own rectitude or detect their 
own obliquity—Hannah More. 


God keeps writing a commentary on his 
Word in the volume of our own experience. 
—I". R. Havergal. 


Spirit of the Living God, who hast given 
us the Word of Truth that we may grow 
thereby, teach us how to use it wisely for 
our soul’s health. We thank thee for proph- 
ets and holy men of old who foretold the 
glory of Christ. We bless thee for the record 
of his life and work which thou didst put 
it into the hearts of apostles and evangelists 
to write. Give us thine aid, that we may 
read with reverence and love. Make thy 
warnings clear and thy truth effectual for 
our growth in knowledge and in holiness. 
Take thou of the things of Christ and show 
them unto us. Enrich our memories with 
helpful words. Will our hearts with sim- 
plicity of faith and pure delight of hope, and 
give us the comfort of thy presence in study 
and in meditation day by day. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Hosea Preaches God’s Love 
Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for November 13 
Hosea, Chapters 6, 11, and 14 
Love, in its highest connotations, is the 
dominant theme of Hosea’s teaching and the 
great motivating force in his personality. He 
interprets God in terms of love and uses the 
same criterion in judging man’s relations with 
God. Hosea’s appeal is to the heart. It is 
based upon the highest emotions and upon his 
own personal experiences—and his meditations 
upon these experiences. He complains of 
Israel’s desertion of God; he condemns the 
sins of his beloved people; but he urges them 

to recognize God’s love. 

Hosea was a prophet of northern Israel and 
therefore he could address with more passion 
and directness this nation which he claimed as 
his own. The name ‘Hosea,’ like. those of 
Jesus and Joshua, means “salvation.” His 
active years as a prophet extended approxi- 
mately between 749 and 737 B.C. When the 
great King Jeroboam JI died in 745 B.C., his 
land, lavishly endowed in resources, and enjoy- 
ing great prosperity, developed many social 
and moral abuses. 

The life work of Hosea indicates a new com- 
prehension of the nature and purpose of God. 
God was not a formidable monster that ren- 
dered his edicts regardless of man, and that 
recognized no relationships with man, save 
those of domination and control. This apos- 
tasy was dwarfing Israel’s life, and Israel was 
rejecting that greater spiritual and intellectual 
heritage which God intended it to enjoy. 

The main framework of Hosea’s teaching is 
‘based upon the essential need of the knowledge 
of God, the vital and immediate need of re- 
pentance and the pursuit of a new and godly 
way of life, and the deep love of God. 

Hosea’s soul-racking experiences with his un- 
faithful wife, described in the second chapter, 
suggested to him that Israel as a nation was 
in many ways like her and must be led back in 
love to God. 

The man who really knows and follows God 
acts as if he were loved by God, and shows his 
own love for God in every fabric of his being. 
We have not begun to exhaust the beautiful 
possibilities of human love, nor to probe the 
infinite depths of God’s love for man. More 
can be done for and through love than this 
world’s life has yet realized. 

Man finds real freedom, beauty, refuge, op- 
portunity, and righteousness when he has truly 
given up his life to God. The pursuit of 
righteousness is always God-inspired and God- 
guided. Righteous living and national prog- 
ress are firmly linked together. When will we 
learn to shun those delusions in life, which, 
once enthroned in the mind, can steal away our 
greatest thoughts? 

Man may with God envision, or even attain 
to, the highest in life, if he will—and what 
is music, prosperity, and pleasure then? Man 
may give himself to God—and what act con- 
tains greater promise? ; 

To create, to occupy a certain situation in 
life, and to possess—these are not, in any strict 
sense, the prerogatives or functions of human 
life. We do not create, but rather employ and 
develop what God has created. We do not pos- 
sess, but rather bring ourselves into closer 
relationship with forces and values which are 
God’s. We do not dominate, by our own un- 
aided power, a given situation, but rather seek 
to attain a higher situation through fidelity to 
God. We do not seek merely to accumulate 
that which worldly existence values. We 
rather devote our lives to co-ordinating those 
forces and values which, if brought together 
correctly and employed for noble uses, will 
bring us nearer to God and a new life. 


November 3, 1927 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Excess Baggage 


By Rose Brooks 
Parr I 


“It’s your turn to entertain the Sixpence 
Club next Wednesday?’ Mrs. Alden smiled 
across the dainty lunch table at her fifteen-year- 
old daughter. ‘‘Why so gloomy about it?” 

“Nothing,” said Doris. 

“You’re lucky to have it when the garden is 
at its gayest.” Mother was determined to be 
pleasant, regardless of Doris’ mood. “And you 
know I like to make sandwiches and lemonade 
and little cakes. What are the Sixpences going 
in for this year?” 

The Sixpence Club had existed for four 
years, and each year the ten little girls, its 
members, contrived on their afternoon meetings 
countless original trifles which, once a year, 
they sold at a little bazaar, for a sixpence 
apiece. The proceeds, surprisingly large for so 
simple an undertaking, went to whatever char- 
ity the girls themselves chose. 

“Same as last year. That baby day nursery 
over on Russell Street. I wish we had a maid.” 

“Those cunning babies! A maid!” 

“Why don’t we?” persisted Doris. 

“Why should we?” countered Mother. 

“This is the only house where the Sixpences 
meet where there isn’t a maid.” 

“Do the things taste better?’ asked Mother, 
a firm rein on her pleasantness. 

“No,” admitted Doris, and added reluctantly, 
“The girls say things taste best here.” 

“Thank you, girls.’ Mother made a mock 
bow to her invisible complimenters. 

“Can’t we have one?” Doris’ blue eyes were 
miserable as she put the question. 

“Because we can’t afford one and because we 
don’t need one,’ said Mother, with that crisp 
note in her voice which warned that an argu- 
ment had gone far enough. “Do you know, 
Doris,’ she added presently, “you aren’t one- 
tenth as happy as you might be? Did you 
ever notice that the happiest people are the 
prettiest?” 

At supper time Doris was still so gloomy 
that after an uncomfortable meal Father asked 
Mother, “Another frill she can’t have?” And, 
at Mother’s nod, “‘Where does she get these 
notions, anyway? You’d think she was a mil- 


lionaire’s spoiled darling, and she has been 
brought up on nothing but gritty grains of 
common sense.” 

“She catches ’em, like microbes,” said Mother, 
laughing, but looking anxious, nevertheless. 
“Just so much unnecessary rubbish—all the 
things she fusses about and pines for. Oh, well, 
nothing for it but to let the years roll by and 
bring a little common sense.’ 

That Wednesday the jolly little Sixpences 
met and sewed and pasted and cut on the shady 
back lawn, gay flowers nodding all about them. 
And Mother made extra-delicious sandwiches 
and extra-pretty little cakes, and the jolly little 
Sixpences chattered and ate and laughed, and 
on leaving told Mrs. Alden they loved coming 
to her house best of all. “Not just because 
everything always tastes the best here,” said 
pretty, yellow-bobbed Alicia Carlton, “It’s the 
homiest house I’m ever in.” 

Doris, overhearing the remark, flushed, and 
said to her mother after the flower-colored 
group had closed the gate behind them, “How 
can she say that! They have two maids.” 

“Doris Alden, what a little simpleton you 
are! Don’t you know that it’s not maids or no 
maids that make a home! Come now, let’s see 
in what other maze you’re wandering. What 
else is wrong with your home, Doris?” 

“Well,” hesitated Doris, blue eyes roving 
over the familiar sitting room, ‘‘everything’s so 


plain. There’s the least furniture in this 
room—” 

“Do you like clutter?’ demanded Mother 
incredulously. 


“T like things pretty,’’ Doris defended herself. 
“Why can’t we have something new, ever? Our 
things are all so old, Father’s always having to 
glue them together.” 

“Do you mean to say that you like shiny new 
things better than our lovely heirlooms? Go 
on. I’m interested.” 

“This whole house is different from any 
house in this whole town.” 

“So Alicia has just told me, the darling,” 
said Mother warmly. 

“She was just polite, to make us feel better,” 
was Doris’ startling reply. 

To which Mother raised her eyebrows in 
despair and murmured softly, “Roll swiftly, 
O Next Few Years!” and to Doris, “Let’s not 
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pry further into our defects today, my child. 
Hurry around now, and help me clear up, and 
then help me get a good dinner for Father. 
You’ll feel better for it!’”? At Doris’ surprised 
look she added, ‘Yes, and tonight I think I’ll 
let you do the supper dishes all alone, so you’ll 
feel better yet.” 

A week after her Sixpence meeting Doris 
came in at noon from school and said listlessly : 

“Mrs. Carlton is going up to her house in the 
mountains for next week-end to shut it for the 
winter, and she has asked all of us Sixpence 
girls to go with her. Friday’s a holiday, so 
she’s going Thursday afternoon. 

“How lovely!” burst from Mother. 
ably you'll motor up in the beach wagon. 
every single Sixpence excited?’ 

“T don’t believe I want to go,” said Doris. 

“You don’t want to go? Just why?” 

“Suppose I didn’t take the right clothes?” 

“The right clothes? Doris, are you out of 
your head? What ails your clothes?’ 

“T wish you didn’t make ’em,” said Doris. 
“The other girls buy theirs ready made. They 
look different.” 

Mother bit her lip. “But you wear them— 
the ones I make—all the time, here. Why can’t 
you possibly stand them on a house-party?” 

“Tt’s the first house-party I was ever asked 
to,” said Doris earnestly, if somewhat ungram- 
matically. ‘“‘And a house-party is grown up. 
and I’d like a new bag and more clothes, not 
just one dress to wear every afternoon, and 
one dress for every evening, and—” 

“Doris,” Mother stopped her. ‘‘You’re fifteen, 
not fifty. “And you can’t wear more than one 
dress at a time, can you? You’ll take your 
school clothes and leave your two best dresses 
at home.” 

“Not take my party dress?” 

“To climb mountains in?” 

“Suppose Mrs. Carlton gives a party?’ 

“She won’t. She can’t. Everyone has gone 
home from the mountains. O Doris, dear, why 
don’t you be a happy girl, like Alicia, and have 
fun, instead of moaning for a lot of excess bag- 
gage that’s no good to anybody?” 

“Wxcess baggage? I haven’t any baggage, 
that’s the trouble,” said Doris in such a tone 
that Mother laughed and almost cried, in spite 
of herself. 


“Prob- 
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“Oh!” said Doris suddenly. “I forgot to 
tell you. Mrs. Carlton said I was to ask you 
to go, too. She’s going to telephone you.” 


As if awaiting its cue, the telephone rang 
and Mrs. Alden sprang to answer it. ‘Mrs. 
Carlton? Doris has just given me your mes- 
sage. It’s so sweet of you to ask me, too. I'd 
love it, and I’m so happy to accept. Doris 
hasn’t decided, she says. She told you she’d 
go? low strange! She told me she hadn’t 
made up her mind. She'll ring you up herself, 
Mrs. Carlton. If she doesn’t go, she ean keep 
house for her father. If we both go, he’s a 
miracle about looking out for himself over an 
occasional week-end.” 

“Mother!” <A horrified Doris faced her as 
Mother, gay and innocent, hung up the receiver. 

“Yes?” 

“Mother, to tell her I hadn’t decided!” 

“Tsn’t that what you told me?” Mother was 
innocence itself. 

“To say Father’d cook for himself, when they 
have two maids!” 

“Oh, merey! Forget the maids and remem- 
ber Father!’ Mother’s voice tinged on disgust. 
“Make up your mind and eall Mrs. Carlton.” 

“What clothes are you going to wear?” 

“Clothes! The clothes I stand before you 
in, my child, and lucky to have them.’’ Mother 
ran blithely upstairs, and Doris, in the trap of 
her own making, called up Mrs. Carlton. 

[To be concluded | 
(All rights reserved) 
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Regional Conferences on 
Worship 


(Continued from page 563) 

Dr. Albert W. Palmer, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Dr. W. A. Rowell, and fifty other deeply inter- 
ested pastors present, one can understand the 
vitality of the discussion. Copious notes were 
taken of this meeting, and these reports will 
be the material for the serious study of the 
next meeting of the seminar. 

The discussion centered around the need of 
worship being of such a character that the wor- 
shiper would be led to real repentance and 
that there should be a cleansing of the soul. 
The low spiritual vitality of the people was 
stressed as indicating the great need for more 
effective worship. The value also of the sacri- 
ficial element was especially emphasized. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


While the conference gave itself to the con- 
sideration of the underlying fundamentals yet 
now and again suggestions were made concern- 
ing details; for example, one pastor preaching 
in Scotland this summer noticed that announce- 
ments went by the title ‘“Intimations.” While 
most of the men deprecated announcements, 
yet the point was brought out that, if worship 
was to unite the people in thought and feeling, 
the announcements if carefully worded would 
create the sense of oneness among the people— 
i.e., the family idea might well be emphasized. 
In this conference, as in the others, the spirit 
of the men was superb, deeply interested, expec- 
tant, and co-operative. It was expressed sey- 
eral times that here was the central task of 
the church and to it we all must bring our best 
thought and most vital experience. The vote 
to have another conference with a more defi- 
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nite program for discussion was particularly 
unanimous and hearty. 

The Minneapolis Conference. Thirty-four 
pastors met together in the beautiful Plymouth 
Church to give the day to thought concerning 
worship. This meeting was made significant 
by the fact that men drove four hours each way 
to attend, that the devotional services were 
held in the auditorium where Dr: Dewey gave 
a most helpful exposition of the symbolism of 
the three great windows, and, further, by the 
gracious hospitality of the church in furnishing 
a delightful lunch for all. At these confer- 
ences the men work.: There is not an idle or 
dull moment; every mind is alert and generally 
two or more are seeking opportunity to speak 
or to question. In the group were a number 
who are in the midst of efforts to establish pro- 
grams of worship. These men want help in 
training their people concerning the sacredness 
of the church, how to create a spirit of rey- 
erence, how to lead the plain man into a con- 
sciousness of the value and the way f;Worship. 

One very interesting proposal was that the 
relationship of worship to Christian service 
must be made clear—that neighborly service 
and upright living was a form of worship. 
That there must be care not to try cheap imi- 
tations of historic forms or orders used by 
other churches, but that we must develop our 
own characteristic forms. 

(To be continued) 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Place of Prayer 


Once upon a time, there was a Great Re- 
ligious Convention, that had been Many Years 
in the Preparation, and its Committee of 
Arrangements had been meeting once in three 
or four years for a Generation to get ready 
for it. And the Committee was in session 
for Three Days before the Convention opened, 
getting the Programme into Final Shape. And 
every minute was Precious. And the Ques- 
tion arose, At what Hour of the Daily Pro- 
gramme shall be the Devotional Service? 

And there rose a Noted Man, and said, 
Mister Chairman, it seemeth to me that the 
Devotional Service should occur each morn- 
ing at the Beginning. For it is while the 
mind is fresh, and the day is new, that we 
should seek strength for the day’s work. 

And another Noted Man arose, and said, 
Mister Chairman, I have observed that even 
Pious Men are Late risers, and that Devo- 
tional Services holden at the beginning of 
the day are sparsely attended, and I think 
that the Devotions should occur at the Close 
of the sessions. 

And a third Noted Man said, Mister Chair- 
man, I have observed that Delegates who 
have sate long are likely to leave the Hall 
when Devotions come last, and I think we 
should stop in the very midst of each ses- 
sion, and spend an half-hour in Devotions, 
that the work already done may be blest or 
corrected as need may be, and that we go 
forward with renewed vigor for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

Now these three were about all the things 
that could possibly be said, but each mem- 
ber of the Committee had to speak once or 
more giving his reasons for being in Favor 
of one of these three things. 

And when they had Debated the matter 
for the space of Three Hours, and were not 
getting any more Prayerful about it, one of 
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he Members of the Committee arose and 
aid, Mister Chairman, I rise to a Point of 
yrder. I have discovered that We Discussed 
nd Settled this Question Two Years ago, as 
vill appear of Record on Page Three Hun- 
ired and Fifty-Seven of the Minutes of Meet- 
ngs of this Committee. 

And it was even so. 

And as I walked away I said unto one of 
ny fellow members, There are three more 
1ours than I have added unto the hours and 
lays and months in which I have listened 
o Unprofitable Debate. And I begin to think 
hat Wise Men exhibit about as liberal a 
-ercentage of Folly as the rest of the world. 

And he said, Is it then as well to be fool- 
sh as wise? 

And I said, The world still hath place for 
1 few wise men, which is why I still Stick 
Around. 


Dr. Atkins with Boston Club 


A great dinner meeting of the Boston Con- 
rregational Club opened this season on the 
vening of October 24. It was held in Ford 
dall, with Pres. Arthur J. Crockett in the 
‘hair, and 400 members at the tables. 

A well-filled gallery, including many women, 
lso enjoyed the program. The club, led by 
Jelcevare King, chairman of the Membership 


Sommittee, has recruited a large number of 
2ew members this year, and it is today the 
argest Congregational club in the United 
States. It is also the oldest. Fifty-eight new 


nembers were received at this last meeting. 

The musical features of the program on 
Ictober 24 were a series of delightful soprano 
olos by Mrs. Charles Lloyd of Sandwich, Mass. 

The guest of honor and speaker of the evening 
was Prof. Gaius Glenn Atkins of Auburn Semi- 
nary, former pastor of First Church, Detroit. 
te was introduced by Dr. Gilroy of The Con- 
rregationalist. Dr. Atkins’ subject was “View- 
joints from a Professor’s Chair.” He sur- 
veyed the conditions attending the theological 
seminaries of America and the relation of the 
shurches to the students as they go forth to 
heir work of leadership. He showed the 
shanges which have come from the standardized 
‘cholastiec teaching of the old days to the pres- 
nt and varied and more practical training, in 
vhich psychology, religious education and _ so- 
ial studies have been developed and are being 
ziven increasing prominence. Dr. Atkins said 
1e would like to establish a seminary chain of 
‘Human Nature.” The address was informing, 
yptimistic and inspiring. 

The speaker for the next meeting, Novem- 
yer 28, will be Mrs. Meta V. Steinhausen of 
Rochester, N. Y., on “Who Is Responsible for 
he Welfare of My Child?’ 


Piedmont College Campaign 


Piedmont College is formally opening the 
ampaign to equip and endow it for meeting the 
rowing demand of its extensive Southern field. 

During the 17 years of President Jenkins’ 
idministration, the property of the college has 
nereased from $25,000 to $450,000; its land 
rom 15 acres to 500; and its annual donations 
rom $12,000 to $95,000. President Jenkins 
xpects to retire in three years, rounding out 
‘0 years as president of the college, preceded 
yy 10 years as president of the board of trustees. 

The campaign has as its objectives, first, to 
rovide for the annual budget; second, to elimi- 
ate its indebtedness incurred from rising costs 
nd diminishing donations caused by the World 
Var; third, to secure $400,000 for adequate 
uildings and apparatus for its growing work; 
nd fourth, to add $500,000 to its endowment. 
YF this $250,000 has already been promised in 
he South, which is to be increased to $300,000 ; 
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$300,000 will be sought from New England; 
$300,000 from the Middle West and Northwest ; 
and $100,000 from the Pacific Coast. The col- 
lege now has over 5,000 donors, found in all 
parts of the United States—the farthest West 
being in the Hawaiian Islands—and is con- 
stantly adding to the number. 

The fine Piedmont Male Quartet, with Miss 


‘S. P. Spencer, professor of music, as director, 


is touring the country for the campaign. 

Rev. A. T. Osborn, Field Secretary, is mak- 
ing dates and doing his best to meet the calls. 
Rey. Edwin S. Shaw, Field Secretary, is in 
Connecticut seeking to capitalize the interest 
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and enthusiasm already aroused by the quar- 
tet. Mr. S. C. Heindel, secretary of the cam- 
paign, is attending to the Demorest end with 
literature and letters, and President Jenkins 
keeps in contact with the college and the cam- 
paign in the North and South. 

The national tour of the four fine specimens 
of the college students, with their unique pro- 
gram of Southern music, is an important factor 
of this national campaign. The president is 
rejoicing in the friends they are making in their 
national tour. The Eastern headquarters of 
the campaign will be in Hgypt, Mass., where all 
communications may be addressed. 
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News of the Churches 


First, Evanston, Dedicates 
New Edifice 
First Church, Evanston, Ill., dedicated its 
new half-million-dollar structure during the 


week of October 14. This is the third church. 


home which the organization has erected, all 
being upon the same site. The first edifice was 
built in 1870, the land being donated by North- 
western University. The church organization 


Rev, Dr. HucH ELMER BRown 
Pastor, First Church, Evanston, Til. 


was the outgrowth of the prayer meetings held 
by a group of 22 people, meeting in the home 
of Francis Bradley. The first building burned 
in November, 1884. The next building, which 
was torn down last year to make room for the 
new structure, served the congregation for more 
than 40 years. ; 

First Church was organized in September, 
1869, and recognized by an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil in January, 1870, at which time the first 
pastor, Rev. Hdward N. Packard, was installed. 
He served the church for a little more than 
eight years. His successors have been Rey. 
Andrew J. Scott, 1879-1886; Rev. Nathan H. 
Whittlesey, 1887-1892; Rev. Jean EF. Loba, 
1892-1907; Rev. William T. McElveen, 1908- 
1918; and Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, 1918 to 
the present. 

Mr. Thomas B. Tallmadge, the architect of 
the new church, described it as late middle 
Colonial in style, showing the influence of the 
Georgian in its mass. The slate floors, pan- 
eled vestibule, plaster interior arches, and col- 
and clear windows are typical of the 
New England Colonial style, while the open 
chancel is typical of the Southern churches. 
The pulpit, located in the corner, is octagonal 
and is covered with an ornate canopy—another 
Colonial feature. The mahogany reredos rises 
above the table instead of above 
the altar. 

In the Chapel of Remembrance the panels, 
columns, and pilasters are of knotty spruce, and 
the architecture is of the William and Mary 
period, dating back to the year 1700. To those 
desirous of installing memorials this chapel 
provides great opportunities. It is hoped that 
memorial tablets will in time adorn the panels, 
which have already been prepared, and the 
domed ceiling of the apse will be decorated 
in color. The tower of the church, the most 
striking feature of the exterior, is not based 
on any particular historical example, but its 
details follow in parts many of the master- 
pieces of Sir Christopher Wren, particularly 
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the open collande of St. Bride’s. Ideas bor. 
rowed from Gibbs, one of Sir Christopher's 
most distinguished pupils, are embodied in the 
portico. 

Congregational House, the parish building, is 
located a half block south of the. church. It is 
a U-shaped structure, with the court to the 
rear. A one-story kitchen connects with the 
two wings. All the .recreational rooms and 
equipment are located. on the ground floor. 
These include Plymouth ‘Hall, the large as- 
sembly hall with a stage; a dining room seat- 
ing 150; a kitchen; boys’ and girls’ club rooms; 
and locker and shower rooms. 

The pastor’s study, library, office, the 
women’s parlor and sewing room, a reception 
room, and the kitchenette are located on the 
first floor, opening off a spacious lobby. The 
second floor is completely equipped to take care 
of the church school. The building, =like the 
church, is of red brick with white stone trim, 
and a beautiful Colonial tower tops the main 
entrance. 

Several of the furnishings of the church are 
memorial gifts. Among these are the follow- 
ing: Communion table, which is the gift of 
Mrs. H. C. Castor and her daughters, Mildred 
and Katherine, in memory of Maj. Hiram C. 
Castor; the pulpit, the gift of Mrs. George M. 
Clark, Alice Keep Clark, and Robert Keep 
Clark, in memory of George M. Clark; the 
reredos, the gift of Miriam von Ternes, , Alice 
Fayette Whitney, and Arthur G. Cable, in 
memory of their mother and grandmother, Mrs. 
Alice Hutchins Cable and Mrs. Anna L. Huteh- 
ins; the lectern, given in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Rice by their grandchildren, 
William Rice Kimball, Katherine Kimball Hall, 
Lucy Perry Kimball Crowell, Harry Rice 
Kimbark, Donald Rice Kimbark, John Rice 
KKimbark, Louise Kimbark MacColl, and Mary 
Kimbark MacColl; the baptismal font, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Munson in memory 
of their parents; the hymn boards, the gift of 
Horace R. Hobart, deacon emeritus, and Helen 
Hobart. 

First Church has exerted a remarkable infiu- 
ence upon the denomination, not only in the 
Middle West, but throughout the country as 
a whole. It is and has been the church home 
of many of the strongest leaders of the de- 
nomination in the Chicago district. It has 
always been a great missionary church and has 
not only inspired missionary leadership in 
many personalities, but its membership have 
been and are exceedingly generous in the work 
of missions at home and abroad. 

Its ministers have been outstanding in their 
leadership. They have been noted preachers, 
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wise administrators, and men with a passior 
for service, with the world as a field. Th 
present pastor, Dr. Hugh Elmer’ Brown 
worthily carries on the tradition of the pulpi 
of First Church. He is known far and wide a 
a man who presents the fundamentals of the 
Gospel of Christ with clearness and evan 
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Wisdom in Small Doses 


By Dr. JOHN ANDREW HOLMES 
Author “The Prodigal Son Ten Years Later”’ 


During the last seven years, millions 
of people have been reading Doctor 
Holmes’ syndicated sayings, which have 
run in all our principal cities, in Prot- 
estant, Catholic and secular papers, and 
on the motion picture screen, as well 
as being printed extensively on gift 
cards. Here is a beautiful Christmas 
gift book, which contains enough of the 
good Doctor’s homeopathic doses for 
the soul to last the patient through a 
ealendar year. 


Price $2.00, postpaid 
The University Publishing Co. 
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gelical warmth; he is a master of comparisons 
and contrasts that are illuminating, and he 
is generous with epigrams that gather up in 
brief compass great truths. The church con- 
tinues its missionary work at high tide 
under his administration. It now has mission- 
aries in three continents. Ile is a_ brotherly 
man and has made his influence felt in all 
our churches, and he is especially helpful to 
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the brethren who are working in difficult fields. 
He has served the denomination on many of its 
boards and was a leading member of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve. He hag gathered about him 
in First Church a staff of remarkable ability 
in leadership, so that the new plant will be 
used to the limit of its capacity in service for 
the Kingdom. The arrangement of the parish 
house was largely planned by Miss Miriam 
Heermans, who has been for six years director 
of religious education. If we are to judge the 
church by its work in the erection of the new 
building and by the complete loyalty and unity 
of its membership in the task, the organization 
has just come to its later youth. The golden 
age of its endeavor evidently lies ahead. 


A Fall Get-Together 


A Fall get-together of parsons and wives of 
Essex North Association of Massachusetts was 
held at Central Church, Newburyport, on Co- 
lumbus Day. Rey. H. O. Hannum, pastor of 
the entertaining church, presided and conducted 
the devotional exercises. 

The program was unusual. The forenoon 
was devoted to a conference on ‘Parsonage 
Problems,” the discussion centering on the min- 
ister’s wife. What are the penalties and re- 
wards of her position? In what ways can she 
best serve her family, her minister, her church 
and the community? Mrs. G. BE. Cary of Brad- 
ford gave an informal address, enumerating the 


principal elements, both humorous and serious, 


of the problem. Questions and answers, also 
an exchange of experiences, followed, nearly 
all present taking part. 

At the noon-hour a bountiful luncheon was 
served at the Y. W. C. A. home near-by. The 


company then motored to the Belleville church, 
where in its beautiful chapel a communion 
service was held. This was in charge of Rev. 


G. W. Hylton, pastor of the church, who was 
assisted by Rey. ee K. Skinner and Rey. G. RB. 
Cary. Mrs. ©. S. Holton presided at the organ. 


With this service eae day’s program was brought 
to an appropriate close. There were 14 
ters present, 10 of whom were 
their wives. 


With the New Haven Association 

Fall activities of the New Haven West (Ct.) 
Association of Congregational Churches are 
well under way. The missionary program is in 
full swing. The recent meeting of the 


minis- 
accompanied by 


Associ- 


ation, held in the Grand Avenue Church, New 
Haven, was in reality an enthusiastic reception 
of the veteran missionary, Dr. Robert A. Hume, 


who has lifted the missionary viewpoint to 
higher levels. Dr. Hume, with Rev. Norman 


A. Holmes, has been leading a series of mis- 
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Is Your Hymnbook 


Worshipful 


Dignified in poetry and 
music 
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one third of your worship period 
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sionary group conferences in Ansonia, West 
Haven, and in New Haven. The project plan 
is going strong in this vicinity. 

The Laymen’s Conference, similar to the 
Lawn Club meeting, was held in Plymouth 
Church, New Haven, on October 28. Rev. C. 
S. Mills, Dr. Sherrod Soule of the State Mis- 
ssionary Society, Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter 
of Hartford, Dr. W. H. Day of Bridgeport, and 
Oscar HE. Maurer of New Haven were the 
speakers. This enterprise was conducted by a 
group of laymen. Arthur B. Clark of Milford 
and New Haven is the chairman, and Mr. 
Hadley M. Hodges of West Haven, secretary. 

The 60th annual meeting of the General 
Conference of Connecticut is to be held in the 
United Church, Bridgeport, on November 8 
and 9. Sectional conferences and group meet- 
ings are scheduled for the opening day, with an 
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_ For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College 
Two Years 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opened Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men. 


For catalogue and information apply to 


Warren J. Mourtron, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
college men. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Bosten 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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address by Dr. Ozora S. Davis on the topic, 
“Can Our Churches Meet the Needs of the 
Modern World?’ Addresses on Wednesday will 
be given by Rev. H. S. Brown, Mr. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Mrs. Allen Latham of Norwich, and 
Rev. Sherrod Soule of Hartford. Dr. Oscar 
EH. Maurer will have charge of the closing 
session of the conference, which will be devoted 
to “Congregational Worship and the Cultiva- 
tion of the Devotional Life.” 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Cleveland Observes Armistice Day 

The federated churches of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dr. Dan F.. Bradley writes, in response to our 
recently published general inquiry, will have 
an Armistice Day service in the largest theater 
of the city, and an appropriate address, on 
“Armistice But No Peace,’ will be delivered 
by Rabbi Silver. Ministers of the different 
churches will also preach an Armistice Day 
sermon on Sunday, November 13. Dean White 
of the Episcopal Cathedral has requested all 
ministers to have a special service in their 
churches. 


Dr. Stafford Installed 

In addition to the accounts published, last 
week, in our general columns, concerning Dr. 
Russell Henry Stafford’s installation in the Old 
South Church, Boston, Mass., on October 18, 
as successor to Dr. George A. Gordon, we are 
glad to present the following details of this 
outstanding church eyent: 

A council met during the afternoon and 
heard Dr. Stafford’s statement of belief and 
asked him questions. Rev. Dr. Ozora 8S. Davis, 
president of Chicago Theological Seminary and 


Moderator of the National Council, delivered 
the sermon (which we hope to publish in an 
early issue) on ‘The Credentials of the 
Church.” 


The invocation was given by Rev. Douglas 
Horton, pastor of Leyden Church, Brookline, 
and the Scripture reading was by Rev. Sidney 
Lovett, pastor of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston. Rey. Ashley D. Leavitt made the in- 
stallation prayer. Rey. Willard Sperry, dean 
of the Theological School in Harvard Univer- 
sity, delivered the charge to the minister. Rev. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton gave the charge to the 
people, and the right hand of fellowship was 
offered by Dr. Frederick H. Page. Dr. Staf- 
ford pronounced the benediction. 

Dr. Stafford comes to Boston from the Pil- 
grim Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Holyoke Church Enlarges Its Staff 

Second Church, Holyoke, Mass., has added 
to its staff an associate minister who is to 
have charge of the administration of the church 
work. The preaching minister, Dr. Wicks, hay- 
ing assumed the duty of chaplain of Mount 
Holyoke College, is thus to be set free from 
everything except the preaching and pastoral 
duties in the church. This is an attempt to 
work out a divided responsibility in a large 
parish so that the man who is free from preach- 
ing may give his full time to the administrative 
work. The present assistant minister, Rev. 


[the Chicago J[theological Geminary 
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1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 


catalog furnished on request. 
OZORA 5S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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Richard H. Bowen, is leaving the church t 
become pastor of the Dover-Foxcroft Chure 
in Maine. There will remain on the staff a 
educational director, a woman pastor’s assis' 
ant, a secretary, and part-time workers. 

Mr. Duddy comes from two years of gradi 
COC 


Bells at Dawning 
Armistice Day, 1927 

BLLS at dawning, joyously ringing as | 
B glorying in greater harmonies than eve 
metal released from the bournes of sound! Th 
charm of these shining bells, both in cathedre 
towers and in humble belfries, reaches beyon 
the limitations of cadence and tone. They ar 
calling, not to strife and battle, not simpl 
for the daily toil which hands and minds mus 
offer to satisfy the body’s needs—but for peac 
and good will to men. It is Armistice Day 

Piercing shafts of light, white-clad embas 
sies of the dawn, rend asunder the visionles 
empire of the night. Towns, cities, fields, an 
mountains stand revealed in their power an 
glory. In some of these, death and desolatio. 
have stalked with the heavy tread of war’ 
armor. Beneath the sod of foreign lands li 
guiltless youths and gallant warriors who gav 
their all. This sacrifice enriches the soil ¢ 
many fatherlands; but what shall the spirit ¢ 
mankind, with ever-eager heart and mind, rea 
as a monument to its greatness? Shall mi 
lions die, and none ery out in anguish for th 
loss? Shall millions hope and sacrifice, an 
none now rise to establish the ideals so dearl 
won? Who can look upon those rows ¢ 
crosses and not find many prayers in his heaz 
for every ounce of wooden symbol? Who ca 
look upon the wounds of Nature and man, it 
flicted by war, and not resolve to promote peac 
and good will which are the healing of th 
nations? 

O Bells at Dawning, that summon us not t 
church, to work, to play, but to that exquisit 
human love'’which God alone can engender be 
tween man and man of every nation, break o 
these fevered* dreams in that sleep of min 
and spirit wherein is no rest and no security 
These are not quiet evening bells tolling trai 
quillity; they are the arousing bells of a ne 
dawn, ringing to awaken you and me! 

O Bells Heard ’Round the World, ring unt 
thy message shall cause the dullest clods « 
earth to speak to all those who tread over then 
and until thy message is echoed reassuring] 
from the remotest hills whereon dwells an 
man! May thy sweet sounds linger aboy 
every church, every home, every nation, unt 
we go forth for peace! It is Armistice Day 

O Bells at Dawning, that fill us with a strans 
unrest, and whose deep-toned voices beckon 1 
to the momentous task of giving peace and goc 
will in the heart of man the victory over wal 
Myriad tongues may cry “Peace!” but onl 
ears attuned to true love of God and fello 
man hear and understand. Myriad han 
are offered for labor, but only our love ea 
answer humanity’s call for the dawn of peac 

O Bells That Once Framed the End of We 
in a tumult of joyous sounds, and hid with 
them a world of tears and thanksgiving, w 
the heart of man to peace! The very light | 
day, which has looked upon so many bloot 
battles and sacrifices, should almost acqui 
the art of speech and add its plea to man! 

The deep-rooted cause for such sacrifice shé 
depart from us. What plague is this whi 
presumes to infest the very spirit of maz 
Why should war and hatred forever disto 
history and dwarf the lives of men? 

The frightened, wearied Dove of Peace sha 
by the will of God and man, find a safe restit 
place upon the housetops of every nation, a1 
love—the supreme attribute of God and t 
dearest possession of mankind—shall reign s 
preme forever! Ricuarp K. Morton. 
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te study at Boston and Harvard Universities, 
here he studied as a Fellow of the National 
ouncil of Religion in Higher Education. 
rior to that time he was the associate minis- 
rr and educational director of First Church, 
oledo, Ohio. There he served with Dr. A. A. 
tockdale with conspicuous success as a direc- 
yr of church school and educational activities. 
Vhile in Toledo he founded and developed the 
resent form of the First Church school which 
as attracted country-wide attention and which 
rew to the church visitors and observers from 
ll parts of the country. His monograph, “A 
few Way to Solve Old Problems,’ has had a 
ide circulation among the more progressive 
ype of church school directors. While in 
‘oledo Mr. Duddy lectured extensively on edu- 
rtional subjects and served at the summer 
eung people’s conferences as teacher. 


bserve Mexico’s Independence Day 

Rey. J. M. Moya, pastor of the Mexican 
hurch, Gallup, N. M., has rendered many 
ears of devoted service among Mexicans and 
panish-speaking people of the Southwest. The 
fexican colony of Gallup prepared a special 
rogram in celebration of Independence Day of 
fexico. Mr. Moya was given an honored place 
s the main speaker. His subject was, ‘The 
‘rue Patriotism.” The program was held in 
he Opera House, and the whole colony of 
[exican people turned out for the occasion. 


ourist Church Successful 

The summer season at the Alexandria, Minn., 
hurch is one of the most interesting periods 
* its year’s work. The city is situated in the 
uidst of several large beautiful lakes. For a 
amber of years they have been attracting 
urge numbers of tourists from the South. 
syeral thousand people are now living in sum- 
ier homes built upon the shores of these lakes. 
‘he pastor, Rev. Harry Blunt, and church have 
sught to interest these people and make it in 
real sense a tourist church for the summer 
onths. Tourist musical talent is enlisted for 
1e services. Many of the finest city musicians 
ere secured.- They and the general public 
ive responded splendidly. 


secial Services at Belle Fourche 
A ‘parents’ and teachers’’”’ service was held 
t Belle Fourche, 8S. D., on the second Sunday 
i September, and a “harvest home” service on 
1e third Sunday, with the church beautifully 
2corated and the products of the community 
n display. This was followed, on Thursday 
yening, with a “harvest home” supper served 
y the men to 200 people. 


lissionaries Return to China 

Dr. Howard S. Galt and Rev. Elmer W. 
alt of the American Board, at the end of their 
irloughs, are now returning to their labors in 
orth China. Their interesting families have 
en pleasantly situated in “Pilgrim Place in 
laremont,’ Cal. Very pleasant associations 
ive been formed during the stay of these 
issionaries. 


ctension Society Meets in Los Angeles 

The Congregational Church Extension So- 
ety of Los Angeles held its semi-annual meet- 
¢ at First Church, Los Angeles, on Octo- 
r 7, beginning with a dinner served by the 
dies of the church. The Extension Society 


nmsists of representatives of 32 churches in 
»s Angeles and six churches in the immediate 
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**Any one whu wishes to know what the pulpitis saying 
on the other side of the Atlantic should read this new 
issue.’’—Homiletic Review. Third Series $1.75 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N. Y., 851 Cass St., Chicago 
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neighborhood—making a total of 38. Twenty- 
seven churches reported, with 382 representa- 
tives present. This is the record for a semi- 
annual meeting, 

One of the features of the evening was the 
singing by the choir of the Lincoln Memorial 
Church (colored). 

In addition to the reports by the various 
representatives, brief addresses were made by 
Rev. Luman H. Royce, Secretary for City Work 
of the Home Extension Boards; by Mr. Frank 
C. Rulon, who is engaged in a financial canvass 
for the Glendale church; and by Superintend- 
ent G. F. Kenngott, who has served the society 
for the past 15 years. During that time 13 
churches have been organized in Los Angeles, 
largely as the result of the work of the society, 


571 


with a membership of 2,486. Property which 
was bought by the Extension Society for these 
various church enterprises at a cost of $100,- 
000 is now worth more than a million dollars. 
This unearned increment accrues to the local 
church and not to the society. 

Of the original board of directors as con- 
stituted in 1912, two still remain on the board 
—HE. P. Clark and F. M. Wilcox. 


Rhode Island Conference to Convene 


The Rhode Island State Conference will 
convene on Sunday, November 13, at the Edge- 
wood church, Rey. M. R. Plumb, pastor. Mis- 
sionaries who are conducting an. intensive 
campaign in the state will take part—Rev. 
O. A. Smith of Trinity Church, Nogales, Ariz. ; 


AND 


CHRISTIANITY 
SOCIAL 
ADVENTURING 


Edited by 
JEROME DAVIS 


Head of the Department of Social Service, Yale University 
Twenty-four internationally known men 
and women outline the work of 


1927 CHRISTIANITY 


SENATOR BORAH, HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK, the late WAYNE B. WHEELER 


are among the contributors. 
The book presents a vital Christianity. 


Price $2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Publishers of Enduring Books 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 


cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date 9f publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good _ teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Bank teller, with some counter experience. 
Bank is near Boston. “H. P.,” The Congregation- 


alist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Middle-aged woman desires position as 
panion to lady going South or to California. 
erences. “M. W.,” The Congregationalist. 


com- 
Ref- 


Wanted—Position of tutor-companion to boy, or 
companion to elderly gentleman, by young man 
of experience. Excellent references. “R. T.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


FOR RENT 


Enjoy Florida winter sunshine. Quiet, restful, 
small town. Beautiful Bay. Furnished apart- 
ments and cottages $15 month up. Living ex- 
penses low. Chas. Boostrom, Lynn Haven, Fla. 


ROOMS 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
manent home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’ 
Northwest. 


er- 
PSt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


good print, 
bound, 22 maps, adjustable leather cover, 
$2.00, postage paid. Sample volume five cents. 
Send another five cents for emphasized John— 
designed to interest young people’s classes. (Miss) 
Blizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Vest Pocket Bible—31 volumes, 
eloth 


Bell wanted for new home missionary church, 
W. O. Rogers, 400 So. Williams St., Denver, Col. 


Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,’ “Cost of Freedom,” “Life 
of Christ,’ ‘‘Moses,” “Joseph,” ‘Hsther,’ “Paul,” 
“Boy Scouts,” ‘Ben Hur,” ‘Other Wise Man,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Life of Washing- 


ton,” “Bell and Flag,” ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Billy Sunday,’ “In His Steps,” “Yellowstone 


National Park.’’ Numerous Evangelistic Sermons 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order. Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Folding Ash Book-rests, $1.00 each postpaid. 
Comfort for clergymen, students, invalids, read- 
ers. H. P. Bartley, Burlington, Vt. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton Saqa., 
Boston. 


It Pays to Advertise in The Congre- 
gationalist, if you want to reach the 
homes’of cultured, Christian people. | 


“CANTATAS * CHRISTMAS’”’ 


No season so lends itself to pageants or cantatas 
as does Christmas. Sacred stories told in music— 
Santa cantatas for the children—a wide and varied 
list from which to choose. 


SANTA AT STATION J. O. Y.—(New) Santa 
has invented a wonderful Radio-Tele-Photo- 
Scope. Those who tune in on station J. O. Y. 
not only hear the performers, but see them 
portray the Christmas story. 


OUR OFFER:— For 10 cts. mailing costs, we 
will send a bundle of cantatas on approval, the 
ones not purchased to be returned in two weeks, 
or paid for. State whether you wish Santa, Sacred 
or Mixed. 


ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 447 Millville, N. J. 
Publishers of the Famous Minister’s Wife’s New Bonnet Series 


SELL’S LATEST--STUDIES of 


Great Bible Cities 


By HENRY T. SELL 
SELL’S BIBLE STUDY BOOKS--350,000 Sold 


1, Supplementary Bible Studies 7. B. S. in the Christian Life 
2. Bible Studies by Books 8. B. S. in the Early Church 
3, Bible Studies by Periods 9. B. S.in Vital Questions 
4, Bible StudiesbyDoctrines 10. B. S. in the Four Gospels 
5. B.S. inthe Life of Christ 11. Great Bible Characters 
6. B.S. inthe Life of St.Paul 12. Famous Bible Women 
Send for circular. Each, cloth, 75c.; paper, Svc. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York ; 851 Cass Street, Chicago 


God’s Promises 


With an Introduction by 
CHARLES M. SHELDON, D.D 


A compilation of verses from the Bible care- 
fully grouped as to their application to the 
numberless needs of daily life. Bound in 
Victoria blue with gold stamping and at- 
tractively boxed. A welcome gift book. 
16 mo. $1.50. 


Rae D. Henkle Co., Inc. New York 


Theological Boeks, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the 


books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EASTER in JERUSALEM 


Join our Church Travel Club 
Sailing February 21—S. S. ‘‘Mauretania”’ 
Others to South America and North Africa 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


51 West 49th Street BoxR New York, N. Y. 


Consult Us about your wants, and remember that 
our Classified Advertising Department will carry 
your message to many readers for a trifling cost. 
It pays to advertise in The Congregationalist 
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and Mr. Luther R. Fowle, whose excellent 
diplomatic work in Constantinople has aided 
the American Board, which he has served as 
missionary treasurer. 


Connecticut Association Meets 

The Fall meeting of the Naugatuck Valley 
Association of Churches and Ministers was, on 
October 18, in the Northfield, Ct., church. Rev. 
A. B. Coe, Rev. J. R. Coombs, Rev. H. D. 
Gallaudet—ministers of Waterbury churches— 
and Dr. A. J. Lord, pastor of First Church, 
Meriden, took part. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ALDERSON, JOHN, Frankfort, S. D., to Worthing- 
ton. Accepts. 

Boorn, A. L., Union, Mellon, Wis., to Plymouth, 
Dodgeville. Accepts to begin Dec. 4. 

CLarK, W. J., Dinsdale, Ia., to Vining. Accepts. 

Groen, BH. H., Boston University, to Union, Taun- 
ton, Mass. At work. 


Knicur, R. B., Friends Church, New Providence, 
‘Ta., to Alden. Accepts. 

LOVELL, HueH, Hureka, Kan., to stated supply for 
three months at Green Lake, Seattle, Wash. At 
work, 


Lypruy, J. N., Orchard, Ia., to Immanuel, Dubuque. 
pee 

Merkin, A. M., assistant state superintendent, 
Toledo, O., to secretaryship of the Detroit Con- 


gregational Union, Detroit, Mich. Accepts. 


Prrrin, J. F., to Chamberlain and Oacoma, 8. D. 
Accepts. 

Prprcn, Meryin, Parsons College, Fairfield, Ia., 
to Farmington. Accepts. 

Resignations 

Byineron, E. H., West Roxbury, Mass., to accept 
professorship at Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions. Effective Dec. 31. 

Coonny, T. S., Hampden, Me., to become asso- 


ciated with the Boy Scouts, Boston, Mass. 

Fow.ter, O. L., Sylvan, Wash., owing to ill health, 
after 42 years’ service in Washington State. 

Mixtuper, Davin, Cotati, Cal. 

OrrnH, A. P., Ferndale, Cal. Effective Oct. 31 
Ordinations 

o., Turners Falls, 
by Pres. W. J. Moulton; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. L. A. Dean, O. J. Billings, Vaughan Dab- 
ney, G. J. Carter, and A. P. Pratt. 

Prior, C. J., 0., Morningside, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sermon by Rey. J. P. Miller, D.D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. H. P. Dewey, €. EF. Hchter- 
becker, C. EB. Ames, Everett Lesher, J. H. Yaggy, 


Mass. Sermon 


G. P. Merrill, and A. D. Brokaw. 
Smirn, D. E., o., Bellingham, Wash. Sermon by 
Rey. EH. L. Smith, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 


Messrs. W. L. 
Anderson, and L. QO. Baird. 

Wiuson, A. B., 0., Mount Desert Larger 
Me. Sermon by Rey. C. W. Wilson; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Nelson, O. J. Guptill, H. 
W. Conley, M. B. Dana, William Barnes, W. I. 
3ull, H. L. Ives, E. A. McKenzie, A. V. Bliss, 
and O. L. Olsen. 

Wricut, S. E., o., Bethany, Cedar 
Sermon by Rey. B. F. Martin; 
Rev. Messrs. W. A. Lee, A. W. 
Harned, P. A. Johnson, I. 
H. Kent. 


Marshall, C. L. Williams, R. K. 


Parish, 


Rapids, Ia. 
other parts by 
Sinden, H. EK. 
J. Houston, and W. 


Events to Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ Mperinc, Noy. 7, Pilgrim 
Hall, 11 A.M. Speaker: William N. Danner, 
General Secretary of Mission to 
Lepers. 
Fripay MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 4, 10.30 A.M., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Society of Massachusetts. 


American 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA (White), Haleyville, Noy. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Noy. 8-9. 
GrorGcia (Colored), Athens, Noy. 16-20. 


4-6. 


Personals 
Rey. William HW. Barton, who served as ad interim 
minister in First Church, Detroit, Mich., for three 
months last spring, returned in September, after 
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A Chureh Fair 
Opportunity 


L——— 


f BS Congregationalist is ready to 
co-operate with our good women 
in their Church Fairs. We can 
help you to earn some money and 
to render an important service for 
your church and all our Congrega- 
tional interests. By putting on a 
quick and vigorous drive for sub- 
scriptions to The Congregationalist 
in connection with the Church Fair 
you should be able to get good re- 
sults, with pleasing cash returns 
from our liberal commissions. 


Write to us about your Church 
Fair plans, and tell us what, if any- 
thing, is being done to extend the 
circulation of The Congregational- 
ist in your church. We will con- 
sider your case, and suggest just 
what seems to be best under the 
circumstances, with a definite and 
attractive offer. 


If you have a plan to suggest to 
us, let us have it. 


Address: 
Circulation Department 


The Qongregationalist 


14. Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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nis visit to Europe, and will probably remain with 
-hat church until the end of December. He then 
yoes to California, and is to deliver the Earl Lec- 
‘ures in the Pacific School of Religion, in January. 

Rev. G. Austin Charnock has been supplying the 
yulpit of the Mission Park Church in San Fran- 
isco during the month of October. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
0st of fifteen cents per count Vine. Minimum 
sharge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
rach. Address Obituary Department The 
Jongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. ANNIE E. DUCKWORTH 


Mrs. Annie HE. (Granis) Duckworth was born 
at Mt, Carmel, Ct., Sept. 17, 1847, and fell asleep 
m July 5, 1927, at her home in Springfield, Mass. 
She had not been in her usual health for a few 
jays, but was able to be about the house. She 
‘etired a little early, but in the morning her petelt 
had quietly taken its departure. 

For 30 years she had been a member of Park 
Church and for 26 years had served as deaconess. 
She believed in the church, loved it, and gave 
zenerously to its support. She did many things 
inonymously, asking neither praise nor applause, 
mut rather shunning with meekness and humility 
the rewards of publicity. 

Her gifts and benefactions to worthy causes 
were many and widespread. No one knows the 
number or the nature of them all, but they were 
treasures laid up in heaven, for she gave ‘not 
srudgingly nor of necessity,” but willingly, cheer- 
‘ally, and abundantly. She remembered the poor 
m wise ways and helped many over hard places. 
She believed in education and aided many 


$600.00 


Wes spent for the use of certain Gospel songs in 


SONGS OF FAITH AND TRIUMPH No. 2 


combination of the best from all publishers cannot 

in any other book. 168 selections. 25c each, $15.00 

the Beadred. Send 15 cents, stamps, tell where you saw 
ad, and get a copy. 


HALL-MACK C0., 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
National Music Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLE ana tow And. And How 
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By MARY ELLEN WHITNEY 
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men and women to secure it. She believed in 
missions and missionaries and gladdened many 
hearts and homes with her help. She believed 
in the preaching of the Gospel and made it pos- 
sible for many to do it without want and worry. 

She was an old-fashioned lady, strict in her 
views of the proprieties, strong in her convictions 
of duty and right, outspoken in her opinion of 
many things modern. She loved her home and 
welcomed to it her friends in generous hospitality. 
She liked to do things herself. She enjoyed fine 
needlework, flowers, and all things beautiful. Clear 
in her thinking, strong in faith, quick in apprecia- 
tion, keen to see opportunities for doing good, she 
belonged to the league of the Golden Pen. Many 
were the messages she sent to the sorrowing. She 
never failed to remember her friends on their 
festive days with words of greeting. 

She preached her Gospel everywhere. Workmen, 
tradesmen, casual callers, chance acquaintances, 
heard the Word from her lips. She loved books. 
Learning poetry and repeating it on occasion was 
a habit which she indulged to the last. Hers, 
too, was ‘fan unfinished symphony,” both for her- 
self and also by means of some of the bequests 
she made which will continue her influence through 
the years. 


REV. CARLOS H. HANKS 


Rev. Carlos H. Hanks, pastor of the tourist 
church in Sea Breeze, Fla., died at his Newark, 
N. J., home, on October 6. 

He was born on Jan. 1, 1863, in Norwich, Mich., 
and was educated in Muskingum College, Ohio 
Wesleyan, and Boston University. 

His first pastorate was at Palmer, Mass., 
he was also a member of the school board. 


where 
Later 


young he went to Springfield, Mass., and thence to Zanes- 


ville, Ohio, where he was pastor for five years. 
He became a chaplain in the army and left for 
duty during the Spanish-American War. He was 
pastor at Owasso, Mich., for 17 years. While 
there, he was a member of the state board of cor- 
rection and charities, having charge of all juven- 
ile cases. He also had a pastorate at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., for 10 years. In 1917 he went from 
Calumet, Mich., to Plymouth Church, Newark, 
N. J., where he served for six years, then taking 
up the work at Sea Breeze, Fla. 

On April 10, 1889, in Tallmadge, O., Mr. Hanks 
married Miss Jennie B. Cramer, and she and their 
two sons—Carlos C. and Fred C.—survive him, to- 
gether with a granddaughter, Ruth, daughter of 
Carlos C. Hanks; his mother, Mrs. Isaac W. Hanks 
of Norwich; and two sisters, Mrs. C. S. Littick 
and Miss Anna Hanks. 

Mr. Hanks’ several pastorates were markedly 
successful, and he maintained a keen interest in 
all the religious, social, and civie affairs which 
may serve in any way the upbuilding of mankind. 


REY. HENRY TAYLOR STAATS 
Rev. Henry Taylor Staats, born June 1, 1836, 
died on Oct. 9, 1927, in Pasadena, Cal., which had 
been his home for 89 years. Remarkably hale and 
vigorous until overtaken by blindness, some seven 


years ago, his strength thereafter slowly dimin- 
ished until the peaceful end. 

Tis earlier pastorates were in Connecticut, and 
included Orange, New Haven (Grand Ave.), Derby, 


3ristol, and Glastonbury. Removing to Pasadena, 
he organized the North, now Pilgrim, Congrega- 
tional Church, continuing as its pastor for 18 
years. Having then attained the age of 70, he in- 
sisted upon resigning, whereupon the church elected 
him pastor emeritus, in which relation he remained 
until his death. 

He was in manner a minister of the old type— 
dignified, firm, gentle. While intellectually pro- 
gressive and tolerant, he was evangelical. He was 
one of the influential Congregational ministers of 
his time both in Connecticut and California. 

He is survived by the widow, Virginia de Trava 
Staats, and three sons and two daughters—Wil- 
liam R. and Henry T., Jr., of Pasadena, John S. 
of San Francisco, Mrs. D. S. Green of San Fran- 
cisco, and Mrs. C. T. Carter of Glastonbury, Ct 
He is also survived by 11 grandchildren and 12 
great-grandchildren. 

The funeral services were shared in by Mr. 
Staats’ immediate successor in Pilgrim Church, 
Rey. George M. Morrison, by the present pastor, 
Revz.J) Js. Jones, and by Carl I. 
Throop Memorial Universalist Church, Pasadena. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS. AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EK. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 
Ch SOL BHeecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chuirman, Rev. Ozora 8. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charlies . Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Oscar E. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 

Secretary, Rey. Charles C. Merrill 

ececotate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
seiper 

Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 

Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 

Publicity Secretary, Rey. Herbert D. Rugg - 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and, in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, I1., 
Rey. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Hlla G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism, 
(Norre—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 
Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon, William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 
Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rey. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 


Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
HWoxboro,. Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. : 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 
Assistant Treasurers, 


Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Educa- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss.Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rey. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William E. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel E. Emerson, 
Rey. Robert HB. Chandler, Rev. H. E. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rey. Enoch 
I. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman's Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas, 14 Beacon St. Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St.. Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Ineluding : 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Seeretary of Missions, 
Wastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 

Church Building Secretary 


Miss es L. Wee Ty. 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsa 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
j illiam W. Leete, 
aes Bditorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 §. La Salle Street, Chicago, . Il. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments: 
City Work, eae Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. — 
Kingsley : 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home _ 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 


port of their ministers, and assist in church and | 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 


and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City, <, 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary anid Editor 


Rev. George L. Cady, Axecutive Secretaries 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, Hizec 
Treasurer 


Ww. T. ee 
Mrs. F. . Wilcox, » : netaricg 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, Associate Secre 
Rev. George W. Hinman, i . ; 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 
Rev. H. S. Barnwell, 
Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, . 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. A. Daniel Research Secretary 
Educational 


and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Aduit 


Education 
. Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Denominational Religious Education 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work 3 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors 5 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Directs 
Program 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Hstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 


of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 


papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
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q ings, and Committee 
: Rooms, and to promote 
—_—-the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 


Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Reorganized 
1922 


vows Boston 
‘Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New Hngland 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rey. 
Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Congregational Church Union of 


; Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
Dvangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
Sears Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoM®m MISSIONARY SoOcInTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BE. 
Hmrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rey. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportianment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BOARD or MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. FE. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY Socipry 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman's Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ceive legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations. 


Connecticut Societies 


THH FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISsionaRY Socrery or CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
welsh, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 
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From Our Western Editor 
(Continued from page 551) 

books found to be tainted with pro-British prop- 
aganda will be publicly burned on the lake 
front. The Mayor says: “My pre-election 
pledge to the voters is a sacred thing to me. 
I will not rest until I have purged this entire 
city of the pro-British poison that is being 
injected into the heart of American youth.” 
And yet some people hold that Chicago is not 
the clown city of the world! 

October 22, Chicago, Il. R. W. G. 


Jones: “Is your radio set good?” 

Green: “Is it? Got Bermuda last night and 
the onions made my eyes run.’—Allston Re- 
corder. 


The saddest tale afloat is the one of the 
Scotchman who, in a fit of absent-mindedness, 
put a dime in a penny slot machine.—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


“What rent do you pay?” 

“T don’t pay it.” 

“What would it be if you did pay it?” 
“A miracle.’—Rutgers Chanticleer. 


“I’m thinking of going to Europe; how much 
will it cost me?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing !” 

“Yes, thinking about it won't cost you any- 
thing.”—Annapolis Log. 


An honest speeder had just hit a dog and had 
returned to settle his damages if possible. He 
looked at the dog a moment and addressed the 
man with a gun. 

“Tooks as if I’d killed your dog.” 

“Certainly looks that way.” 

“Very valuable dog?” 

“Not very.” 

“Will five dollars be enough?” 

“Well—I guess so.” 

“Sorry to have broken up your hunt,” said 
the motorist pleasantly as he handed the owner 
a crisp five-dollar bill. 

“T wasn’t going hunting—jest going out in 
the woods to shoot the dog.’—Tawney Kat. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully reccived and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President 
Hibert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


299 


Incorporated 1883 


The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHDS the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catverr, D.D., President; Goran 
Sipnby Wesstrer, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational, Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 

sent to the New England office. 

Horacn G. WELLINGTON, A ecting Supt. 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867. 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Sie 
Boston. Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 
Presswork by Jordan & More Press. 


Rates :, Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. RemirtraANces: Make payable to 
The Congregationalist. Acknowledgment will 
be made by change of date on the label. 


GHANGE oF AppRrESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. 


CuRRENT COPIES on sale at the Pilgrim Press 
Book Stores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago; also at the 
office of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Single copies, 10 cents. Bditorial and 
business address: The Congregationalist, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


Editor-in-Chief, Rev. WM. i. Girroy, D.D. 
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70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Including a delightful Mediterranean Cruise 
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at CoNSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, NAPLES, etc. 


The Tour also includes Four Days in 400 
London and Four Days in Paris. 
| This sum includes all Tour Expenses except the Atlantic Passage which will cost 
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Dates of Departure from New York 
FEBRUARY 25, 1928 ele JUNE 30, 1928 
Lectures by Rev. W. A. WIGRAM, D.D., Lecturer Rev. JOSEPH A. VANCE, D.D., 
formerly British Chaplain at Constantinople Detroit. 
and Athens. 
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SELBIE, D.D., Mansfield College, Oxford, 
and other distinguished scholars. JULY 28. 1928 
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Dr. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


On October 24. Dr, Wilkins became President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, 

Ohio, succeeding Dr. Henry Churchill King. His inaugural address, 

delivered on that occasion, is published on page 586. See also the ac- 
count of the ceremonies, by Dr. Nicholas Van der Pyl, on page 593 


LAUSANNE, by Margaret Slattery 


THE OBERLIN INAUGURAL ADDRESS, by President Wilkins 


Do You Think? 


If so, please think about this: 


If you decline to use The Potter’s Wheel because you don’t want to have part of your missionary 
money go for a news bulletin on the work you are not helping the Boards to save money—you are 
making them waste it! ! ! 

“Why?” you ask— 

It’s like this. The Boards, like every religious and philanthropic institution of size, have to print 
statements of the nature of their work, reports of progress, facts regarding how your money is spent. 

If this information is placed in booklets, the cost of printing is high, while the cost of distribution 
is higher. If the information is placed in large papers and magazines, not having much advertising, 
they require relatively large subsidies to meet expenses. 

A news bulletin can be printed for very little and mailed at second class rates, provided it is sub- 


scribed for, not otherwise. we, 


What one pastor thinks— 


“We find this four-page periodical helpful in our local work. We took advantage last Decem- 
ber of the E. M. ©. opportunity of subscribing for the periodical, sending you over one hundred 
names of subscribers to whom the paper has since been coming. I notice it on library tables as 
I go into homes on my round of parish calls. Then I make reference to it in sermons, using as an 
illustration some tale which has appeared there, and which works in finely as an illustration. I 
believe that it is helping to make missions popular in our parish.” 


The Potter’s Wheel for this year is very different from what it has been. 
Get samples and see for yourself! 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


A Church Thanksgiving Service 


A very effective service for the Thanksgiving season has been 
arranged by Rey. Charles S. Mills, D.D., under three headings: 


Thanksgiving for the Father’s Care 
Thanksgiving for Our Country 
Thanksgiving for the Vision of the Kingdom of God 


For the Church the service includes anthem and choir suggestions. 
For Women’s Meetings these suggestions are omitted. 

Auxiliary material, such as envelopes, boxes (in the shape of baskets) and cards of invitation, has 
been prepared. All this material may be obtained at small cost at your nearest Commission on Mis- 


sions office. 


Thanksgiving Services (Dr. C. S. Mills) 1 cent each 


Boxes (Baskets) 1 cent each 
Envelopes 4 cent each 
Invitations to Service 70 cents per 100 


In the Far West—Commission on Missions, Rey. William J. Minchin, D.D., 421 Phelan Building, 760 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


In the Northwest—Rev. L. O. Baird, D.D., Plymouth Church, 6th and University, Seattle, Wash. 

In the Midwest—Commission on Missions, Miss Frances B. Patterson, 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

In New England—Comwmission on Missions, Harvey L. Meeken, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

In New York, New Jersey and the Southwest—Commission on Missions, Room 510, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Silent Prayer Upon Entering Church 


GOD, who has included all thy commandments in 

one commandment of love, so that if we love not 
our neighbor we cannot fulfill thy law, we humbly pray 
thee to create in our hearts such a sincere and fervent 
love of one another, that we may be children of owr 
Father in Heaven, and true disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


William Byron Forbush 


R. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, who died in Phila- 

delphia on October 24, had occupied several Con- 
gregational pulpits with conspicuous ability. He was 
nationally known as the founder (1893) of the Knights 
of King Arthur, which claimed the largest membership 
of any international organization for boys of the church. 
He was a man of great versatility and a wit of renown. 
Born in Springfield, Vt., in 1868, he was graduated from 
Dartmouth at twenty years of age, and from Union Semi- 
nary four years later. Massachusetts pastorates were 
held at Winthrop and Charlestown, 1898-1905. He lec- 
tured extensively on boys and boys’ work, and published 
The Boy Problem and other widely read volumes on 
child-life and training. Since 1924 he had been consult- 
ing editor for the John C. Winston Publishing Co. 


Nemesis! 


NOTHER unexpected chapter in the foul episode of 
the Teapot Dome affair is written in the declaration 

of a mistrial in the trial for conspiracy of Harry F. Sin- 
clair and Albert B. Fall. The judge evidently believed 
that effort had been made to tamper with the jury. Of 
course this does not mean that Sinclair and Fall go free, 
but it does mean that the course of justice is subjected 
to costly delay. 

What a disgraceful affair this oil lease business has 
been from start to finish! And yet the American public 
has taken with almost cynical calmness the evidence of 
the most shameless betrayal of a public trust by the 
head of a federal department. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in canceling the leases 
and in restoring to the nation properties greatly increased 
in value by developments made in the hope of enormous 


private profit through corrupt exploitation of a national 
asset, fully vindicates those critics of the Harding admin- 
istration who not long ago were themselves being as- 
sailed as “reds” and enemies of the commonwealth. 

It may be recalled that many good people defended 
the Teapot Dome affair as a great stroke of business for 
the Government, and were as resentful of criticism of it 
as if some sacred institution were being assailed. As a 
matter of fact, the brunt of the attack upon the whele 
corrupt deal was borne by such radical papers as The 
Nation and The New Republic. We know of church 
circles where it was as much as one’s reputation was 
worth to express admiration for Senator Walsh of 
Montana, who led in exposing the affair. 

The revelations of the past few years show what 
almost invariably happens to a nation when it chooses 
for high public office men who are presumably “safe,” 
rather than men of outstanding character and states- 
manship. 

We have been learning, through tragedy and disgrace, 
the cost of political slackness and hypocrisy. When are 
the Christians of this country going to set worth, and 
right, and moral courage above party, and vote, as they 
pray, with consideration for the Kingdom of Heaven? 


Professor Wells Retires 

ROF. AMOS R. WELLS probably is more widely 

known as an editor in the field of religious journal- 
ism than any other living man; and now, after thirty- 
Jndeavor World, 
he has resigned from the position of [ditor-in-Chief. 
3eginning this month his title is Honorary Editor, but 
he will contribute a page every week to the Christian 
Endeavor World, which will be good news to the thou- 
sands of readers who delight in his writings. Professor 
Wells was associated with the late Dr. Francis E. Clark 
and Dr. William Shaw in the management of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World through many happy and fruitful 
years, and the literature of the Christian Endeavor 
movement has been more largely from his marvelously 
prolific pen than that of any other writer. 
Wells has found time also to write countless poems, the 
Peloubet Notes on the Sunday School Lessons, and books 
and contributions to many magazines. At his home in 


six years of service on the Christian 


Professor 


eee 


SO 


Auburndale he continues with unabated industry and 
enthusiasm to write. 

In learning, versatility, and literary talent Professor 
Wells is a notable figure. He writes with delightful 
simplicity, a youthful spirit, sparkling humor, and pleas- 
ing interest. Always real religion is at the center of 
his message, and he leads one to feel that it is the most 
natural and necessary thing in life. Personally, Pro- 
fessor Wells is warm-hearted, friendly, and radiates good 
cheer and good will. We wish him long life, happiness, 
and continued usefulness. We shall miss him from the 
editorial circle. 

Rey. Robert P. Anderson, who has been a competent 
member of the Christian Endeavor World’s editorial 
staff for twenty years, is now at the helm as managing 
editor. 


The Entente in Action 


AN Congregationalists and Universalists settle 

down to carrying out the recommendations of the 
joint commission which have now been unanimously 
adopted both by our National Council and by their Gen- 
eral Convention, the fellowship that results will be only 
a continuance and development of what has already 
begun and of what seems thus far to have worked out 
most satisfactorily. 

Prior to the meeting of the General Convention at 
Hartford, the Editor of The Congregationalist was re- 
cently the invited guest of the Maine Universalist State 
Convention Meeting at Biddeford, and the only speaker 
at one of the evening sessions. The Editor had a recep- 
tion, the cordiality of which amounted almost to en- 
thusiasm, and on his part he came away with deeply 
favorable impressions, especially of the fervor and wor- 
shipful spirit of these Universalist friends. Never in any 
gathering has he participated in a devotional service 
characterized by greater earnestness and spiritual pas- 
sion than that conducted by Rev. Milo G. Folsom, Moder- 
ator of the Convention. 

Out in Illinois at the Universalist State Convention, 
Rey. Dwight Bradley of Webster Groves, Mo., was the 
Congregational guest and speaker. He seems to have 
fairly captured the gathering. At least, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian Leader, who also 
attended the meeting, was enthusiastic. He said that 
Mr. Bradley had given them a great message, and told 
us jocularly that we might assure Dr. Dan Bradley of 
Cleveland that hereafter he would be known among Uni- 
versalists as “the father of Dwight.” Mr. Bradley’s view 
of this contact with the Universalists is set forth in the 
church calendar for October 9, of the church in Webster 
Groves. It is of so much interest in view of this new 
phase of fellowship and co-operation that we present it 
in full. 

Last week [says the calendar] Mr. Bradley went over 
to Hutsonville, IL, to speak before the State Convention 
of the Illinois Universalist Churches. 

He was struck by one thing in particular. That was 
the effect upon a small town like Hutsonville of having 
had for two generations a liberal church in its center. * 

Here were people gathered in from farms and stores 
and middle-class homes, who were naturally and nor- 
mally trained to regard life with clear-eyed intelligence 
undimmed by those theological or other doctrinal ail- 
ments that affect so many men’s vision of reality. 
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What is more, these liberals seemed to be in good 
standing with their neighbors of the so-called “evangeli- 
cal” denominations. The Methodists served us supper 
without any apparent fear of incurring God’s wrath by | 
so doing. ; ; 

The audience looked like any small town crowd in Mid- 
Western America. But instead of being afraid lest he 
tread upon the sensitive toes of some orthodox brother, 
the speaker sailed in and talked the language of modern 
culture without the slightest apprehension. It was a 
treat! 

When critics of American life become too despondent, 
let them attend a Universalist convention. It will cheer 
them up! . 

And in passing, let it be recalled that there is a strong 
likelihood of a merger between the Universalists and 
Congregationalists in the United States. The Univer- 
salists are not great in number, but they seem to have 
big souls! 

These things, it seems to us, are given today new 
meaning and significance to the comment which similar 
experiences evoked of old. “Behold how good and how 


pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 


The Death of ‘‘Golden Rule’’ Nash 


N the death of Arthur Nash of Cincinnati, at the com- 

paratively early age of fifty-nine, America has lost 
one of the most striking and picturesque figures in its 
industrial and religious life. The rise of Nash in the 
business world was so rapid as to be amazing and spec- 
tacular, but it was interwoven with a religious experi- 
ence and with an ethical and social development equally 
as spectacular. Hostile critics of Nash have been wont 
to regard this latter development and its manifestations 
as rather too spectacular, freely asserting that Nash was 
somewhat too ready to arrogate to himself the epithet 
of “Golden Rule,” as a valuable advertising and business 
asset. From other standpoints, also, Nash was subjected 
to the violent criticism that assails any man who makes 
public profession of religion as incorporated in his busi- 
ness life. It was claimed that the quality of his goods 
was inferior, and that the professed atmosphere of 
“Golden Rule” treatment of the employees in his shops 
was offset by the sterner measures and disciplines of 
bosses who had none of their master’s religious sentimen- 
talism. Under these charges Nash vindicated himself in 
the revelation of an honest and persistent, if not entirely 
quiet, purpose. In taking over a broken and rundown 
business and in turning it into one of immense success, 
Nash did not accomplish everything at one stroke, but 
he steadily improved the quality of his goods, and he 
met criticisms of the internal industrial management of 
his shops by unionizing them at one stroke under quite 
remarkable circumstances. 

The fact is that both in his business career and in his 
religious life Nash was a man of some genius. Without 
giving the impression either of marked education or of 
ereat ability he combined clearness and simplicity of 
faith and vision—both in a business and in a religious 
sense—with unusual directness of action. His immense 
business success in taking a small and losing industry 
and turning it within a few years into a profit-making 
enterprise with a turnover of $14,000,000 annually—a 
success which he might have had almost entirely for him- 
self had he not chosen the “Golden Rule” policy of shar- 
ing it with his employees—was established upon the 
sound basis of a very simple principle, viz., the method 
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| of selling clothing to the masses instead of waiting for 
|) them to come and buy. He developed missionary meth- 
ods in the sale of goods. And the same directness and 
| practical sagacity marked his religious revolution. 
Trained for the ministry in the narrow environment 
of Seventh Day Adventism his breadth and common 
sense suddenly revolted against the whole thing. Un- 
settlement and skepticism followed for a time, but he 
found new light and satisfaction among the Universalists 
through whose broad fellowship he came into catholic 
relations with all Christians. He was deeply interested 
in the progress of Christian unity—especially among 
Christians of free organization and fellowship; and in 
this field, also, notably in the paper, Nash’s Journal, 
which he founded not long ago, he went at the whole 
matter with a characteristic directness slightly em- 
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barrassing to those who had more regard for official 
methods and procedure. ; 
Nash was a speaker at the Springfield meeting of 


_the National Council of Congregational Churches, where 


he made a markedly favorable impression. A large and 
towering figure, in a great gray morning coat of rather 
strange cut, one quickly appraised him as a man out of 
the ordinary, and his address in its simple, artless expo- 
sition of the great truths of God’s Fatherhood and human 
Brotherhood in their implications for daily life revealed 
aman whose outlook and experience in religion were as 
unconventional as his clothes and personality. Ever 
since hearing him that day we have had great confidence 
in Arthur Nash as one of God’s simple, original, great- 
hearted, useful children. He has left, in passing, a goodly 
heritage of precept and example. 


A Panicky Liberal—with Better Moods 


NE might expect that aggressive spirits among reli- 

_ gious liberals would have a profound faith in them- 
selves and their cause, and its on-going, despite the 
temporary clouds of darkness or eclipse. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat surprising to find that “Paul Revere of 
the liberal movement,” the doughty Unitarian editor, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who has assumed a place as 
the pure and unsullied, never-compromising, ‘‘I-only-am- 
left’? exponent of liberalism, committing to the perma- 
nent form of a book much of the jeremiad output that 
he has contributed to the Christian Register, and other 
papers, in recent years. 
ica discouraged and downhearted Fundamentalists, their 
courage will, no doubt, be immensely revived by reading 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s Religious Liberty: The Great American 
Illusion,* in which they will find that, according to this 
eminent authority, not only are they (the Fundamental- 
ists) winning out all along the line, but that Dr. Harry 
E. Fosdick, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, and Dr. W. P. 
Merrill, not to mention Congregationalists like Dean 
Brown, Dean Sperry, and Charles I. Jefferson; Method- 
ists like Bishop McConnell, and Episcopalians like Bishop 
Lawrence and Joseph Fort Newton, whom the Funda- 
mentalists had taken rather seriously, are in reality 
“lost leaders,’ who do not know the meaning of reli- 
gious liberty. 

We confess that we find Dr. Dieffenbach a bit puz- 
zling. For many years, until the Christian Register re- 
cently moved a block away to the new Unitarian head- 
quarters, The Congregationalist and The Register have 
lived next door to each other on Beacon Hill. 

Between the editors of the two papers there has 
always prevailed, so far as we know, the kindliest of 
personal good will. Certainly this has been the case 
during the present editorial régime of both papers. Dr. 
Dieffenbach came to his work a few years before the 
present Congregationalist editor assumed office. But 
throughout the more than five years that we have been 
together on Beacon Hill there have been many delightful 
contacts and brotherly exchanges. The spirit of mutual 
good will has advanced to the stage where the editors 
have known each other by genial nicknames, and, de- 
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If there are anywhere in Amer- 


spite very frank exchanges of conflicting opinion, noth- 
ing has marred the pleasant course of this relationship. 

The Editor of The Congregationalist has persistently 
contended that in the presence of all the problems of 
controversy and fellowship the profound and primary 
need of the age is a new acquisition and manifestation 
of Christian love. To this the editor of the Christian 
Register has replied that love is a vague and indefinite 
thing—that there must be insistence upon liberty and 
theology. To which, in turn, our reply would be that 
liberty and theology are terms quite as vague and in- 
definite as love, and that if religion cannot give meaning 
to the love that is so profoundly manifest in the New 
Testament, neither liberty nor theology can avail much. 

Here, however, has been our crucial difference of 
opinion, involving an occasional warfare over the use 
and significance of the term liberal. We have protested 
against the use of the term to describe only an advanced 
and iconoclastic form of theological and critical belief 
and have insisted that the true liberal is he who mani- 
fests in love and freedom the spirit of good will and 
tolerance toward his fellow men. There has been some 
question between us as to the nature and practice of 
tolerance. The Christian Register has decried ‘“milk- 
and-water liberals” who are tolerant of error. To which 
we have inquired in reply, “Of what are we to be toler- 
ant if it be not of error?” There can surely be no 
virtue in the tolerance of truth, and the only effectual 
way of combating error is by the expression and prac- 
tice of truth. 

These contrasted viewpoints, held in kindliness and 
good spirit, inevitably come to light in reviewing our 
contemporary’s first book. There are two Dr. Dieffen- 
bachs, and they are both in the book. They are asso- 
ciated in our mind with two somewhat characteristic 
utterances made by our editorial contemporary on a 
public platform shortly after our coming to Boston. 
The one was a magnificent story of Professor Martineau. 
When someone had expressed surprise at Dr. Martineau’s 
eulogy of Spurgeon, and had said to him, “But Dr. Mar- 
tineau, you surely don’t believe what Spurgeon says!” 
Martineau had replied, “No, but Spurgeon does.’ There 
was the spirit of a fine appreciation transcending very 
difficult theological barriers, which Dr. Dieffenbach evi- 
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82 
dently approved. But if we remember rightly, it was 
in the same address that Dr. Dieffenbach declared that 


Boston “should have risen in arms” against the coming 
of the Fundamentalist, Dr. J. C. Massee, to Tremont 
Temple. Personally, we have never believed that Dr. 
Dieffenbach really meant this; in fact, it has always 
been our conviction that if anybody assailed the liberty 
of Dr. Massee to proclaim his own views, with the con- 
sent and support of his own church, the Christian 
Register would have joined The Congregationalist, much 
as both papers are opposed to Dr. Massee’s Fundamental- 
ism, in defending Dr. Massee’s full liberty to preach 
according to his convictions. Here at least is where the 
test of religious liberty comes, for so-called liberals, as 
well as for professed conservatives. 

These two aspects of Dr. Dieffenbach appear in his 
book. For the most part he is the swashbuckling lib- 
eral, desperately aroused about what he considers the 
menace of Fundamentalism, seeing that menace almost 
entirely out of its true perspective and its historical 
backgrounds, almost entirely blind to the power and mean- 
ing of the progressive forces, outside of his dogmatic 
liberalism, that are making inevitably for a new spirit 
and attitude, and ready quite as much to gird against 
these laggard milk-and-water liberals who will not rush 
with him headlong into action as against the enemy 
itself, : 

There are pages in Dr. Diffenbach’s book in which 
he expresses judgment of those whom he calls “the lost 
leaders of Protestantism” which most of Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
friends will wish to forget. It does not appear to us 
quite seemly that in the exercise of his own religious 
liberty Dr. Dieffenbach should have found it necessary 
to speak so slightingly, and in fact almost contemptu- 
ously, of such men as Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Dean Charles R. Brown, Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, and others. These are at least men who know 
how to possess their own souls, and if they are not using 
their religious liberty to manifest the sort of thing that 
Dr. Dieffenbach desires, he might reasonably conclude 
that they do not quite see things from his standpoint. 
In his ridiculous judgments upon them Dr. Dieffenbach 
has set himself in the pillory. We should think that 
Dr. Dieffenbach would possibly sometime reflect upon the 
fact that not a single one of these progressive leaders, 
whom he has assailed, has, so far as we are aware, taken 
the slightest pains to reply to his attack. Similarly, 
the representation of our contemporary, the Christian 
Century, as “in abject surrender to the Fundamental- 
ists” will seem equally ridiculous to every reader of that 
paper. 

Along with much that is commendable in Dr. Dief- 
fenbach’s volume there is too much of this sort of thing 
for our liking. We 
this that, as we see 
ing up true liberty, 


are glad to forget a great deal of 
it, has no value whatever in build- 
and to remember occasional pas- 
sages which bespeak more the Dr. Dieffenbach who is a 
good fellow among good fellows and a Christian among 
Christians. If Dr. Dieffenbach could forget for a little 
while the Paul Revere business and the passion for 
slashing something, and could settle down into a life 
work of manifesting the constructive and rich spirit of 
the following passage, he might become a true prophet 
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to lead Christians of various communions into that larger 
understanding of love through which we should attain 
a Church and a civilization where liberty is in no sense 
an illusion. We quote from the opening chapter of Re- 
ligious Liberty: 

I love the places of God—the Hebrew synagogue 
wherein the One Spirit is enshrined by the most beauti- 
ful mystical aspirations and ethical idealisms that ever 
came into the heritage of the race; the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, before whose altar the devout of an early age 
gathered strength to their souls and withstood the dread- 
ful assaults of the children of darkness, without which 
faith we of the West should have no Christianity or any 
other worthy form of religion today; the Protestant 
church of the sixteenth century which, under various 
names, still stands like a rock for the sovereign right- 
eousness which brooks no evil and rewards all virtue; 
the meetinghouse, creation of the early Colonists, with 
its simple austerity and directness of approachste the 
Almighty, and its rigorous insistence that not priests, 
as those above and apart, but the people are the true 
household of believers; and finally, even the uncomely 
chapel of the countryside and unfavored city section, be- 
cause of its very outward unloveliness, is the more a 
moving symbol of the longing and desire of its builders 
and sustainers for the prize of the high calling of the 
spiritual life. 


Ode to the Universe 
By Caleb W. Lawrence 
iE 

O Universe! God’s panoply 
Of nebula and sun! 
Beneath thy sparkling canopy 
We watch the ages run— 
The beams of light in varied hue, 
A million years in flight, 
Come scintillating into view 
And prove Jehovah’s might. 


at 
O Atom! God’s remotely small 
But perfect, ordered world! 
Within they clear-imagined ball 
We see electrons whirled— 
Thy secrets and thy latent power 
We conquer, one by one, 
Until we gain our destined dower— 
God’s bounty never done, 


III 
O Kther! God’s eternal breath, 
Embracing force and form, 
And mind and soul, and life and death, 
And haven after storm! 
Though naught we know as yet of thee 
Through God we still shall find 
The key to Nature’s mystery 
And be no longer blind. 


IV 
Through God’s blest aid we vanquish space, 
Through him we master time; 
Through God we gain o’er force the race, 
By him the ether prime— 
With God we yet shall victors be 
O’er greed and self and sin, 
Until we have the mastery : 
And god-like life begin. 
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From Our Western Editor 
The Chicago Censorship Controversy 


y | Pia drive to keep King George V from taking over the 

| United States of America has shifted from the 
») Chicago school board, in its trial of Superintendent Mc- 
| Andrew, to the censorship of the public library. <A 
number of very interesting developments have come to 
light in the last week or two. It seems that soon after 
| the Chicago fire in 1871, prominent British authors made 
a large contribution of books toward the starting of a 
public library in Chicago. Among those who gave books 
for this purpose were Alfred Tennyson, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, William E. Gladstone, Thomas Carlyle, and many 
other authors of note. Queen Victoria headed the list. 
Among the volumes presented by the Queen was one 
autographed as follows: 


Presented to 
Tup Crry or CHicaco 
Toward the Formation of a Free Library 
After the Great Fire 
1871 
As a Mark of English Sympathy 
By Her Majesty the Queen Victoria 


The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Brit- 
ish Museum, the Royal Geographic Society, the Duke of 
Argyle, the Religious Tract Society, and many other 
organizations in England made contributions for the 
library. The real founder of the library is said to have 
been Thomas Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s School 
Days. Ue is credited with securing and sending 12,000 
volumes. If the Americans who formed the library com- 
mittee in Chicago at that time were traitors to their 
country, it will be of interest to know that Marshall Field, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Levi Z. Leiter, N. K. Fairbank, 
Mayor Joseph Medill, and others just as prominent were 
in the list. 

The reaction to the mayor’s campaign to make King 
George “take his snoot out of American affairs” is re- 
markable in its variety. The Methodist ministers of 
Chicago passed a resolution of sympathy for poor King 
George and the English people. The resolution was so 
facetious in its mock tragedy that it made some of Big 
Bill’s henchmen feel that the people do not take the case 
seriously enough. Librarian Roden suggested that the 
library books suspected of being contaminated should 
be segregated in an iron cage, and only mature minds 
allowed access to them. 

The controversy has stirred up the old issue of pro- 
Germanism, and other bitternesses of the late war. Cer- 
tain German groups in Chicago have generously endorsed 
Thompson’s censorship campaign. It is also rumored 
that the remnants of the Klan left in Chicago have become 
ardent supporters of the mayor. How the latter will 
be able to harmonize the German, the Klan, and the large 
Negro tollowing that he has, remains to be seen. 

Former Congressman John J. Gorman, who censored 
the school histories for the mayor, claims that the latter 
is not anti-British, but pro-American. Mr. Gorman has 
renewed his attack on Chicago University, and especially 
upon Arthur M. Schlessinger, author of an American 
history, the use of which is said to have caused a revolt 
among Chicago school-teachers who were attending a 
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history class at the university. Apparently the mayor 
has begun to take account of the storm of criticism and 
ridicule coming from the entire country. He now claims 
that he did not expect to have books burned. This word 
came from his attorney when an injunction was sought 
by a firm of lawyers to prevent the proposed lake-front 
fire. It is the opinion of most of the people in this sec- 
tion that the mayor was in about the same situation con- 
cerning the burning of the books that Henry Ford found 
himself in when he finally had to claim that he knew 
nothing about the attacks which his paper had been 
making for many years upon the Jews. 

Frederick F. Schrader, editor of the Progressive Mag- 
azine, was a witness in the trial of Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew. He holds that Mayor Thompson will go down 
in history as a great hero for having started the investi- 
gation of history texts. His statements were as follows, 
according to the Associated Press: 

“His vigorous attack on the un-American in school 
texts has enlisted the sympathy of the entire nation. 

“No one can deny that the English, by means of a 
highly organized system of propaganda, are endeavoring 
to bring us under their dominion. 

“T have come to this trial prepared to substantiate 
this statement with words from the lips of some of the 
country’s most distinguished men and from the written 
works themselves. 

“We were ensnared into the ranks of the Allies by 
propaganda. The same means may be employed to trick 
us again; this time to make us lose our identity as Ameri- 
cans in the ranks of England’s colonies. 

“Tt is our solemn duty as Americans to beware of this 
insidious movement lest its venom poison the minds of 
our youth and accomplish its purpose.” 

* * * 

The prohibition unit in Chicago has been exceedingly 
active lately. It secured a great victory when the courts 
allowed it to padlock cabarets because patrons were 
permitted to disobey the Volstead Act by the proprietors 
of these places. While the mayor and many of his 
helpers are spending their time running down British 
propaganda, Chief of Police Hughes indicates that he 
will not help in enforcing the prohibition law. He is 
reported to have said: “My men are too busy catching 
crooks, to snoop around for pocket liquor.: Anyway, I 
don’t believe there is any more chance of drying up Chi- 
cago than there is of my flying without wings.” 

He turned to his interviewers and asked, “Do you vio- 
late the Volstead Act, and you, and you?” 

Nearly all of them admitted that they did. 

“And so do all the rest. Ninety per cent of the people 
are violating the law, so why try to enforce a law of that 
kind? My men will enforce the city, state, and other 
laws for which they are responsible, but the federal men 
will have to look out for the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

It looks as if the mayor’s administration was strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel—save that the 
camel is the wrong animal for the illustration. Illinois 
has a very strict prohibition law which the mayor and his 
chief of police took oath to enforce. It looks as if the 
chief of police of the city of Chicago was not any more 
careful about the truth than his boss, the honorable 
mayor. Are they not all honorable men? 


Lincoln, Neb., October 31. Re We 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World- Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


In the last ten years it is estimated by Montgomery 
Evans, writing in the Forum, that one billion six hundred 
million dollars has been given to various foundations and 
educational institutions, which would never have been 
founded nor equipped by those who benefit from them. 


French Educational 
Fashions Influence Cathay 


HE power of France over style is proverbial. But it 

has remained to the present time to provide the world 
with a spectacle of ancient China revamping her higher 
educational system to follow French patterns. For many 
years English and American models have been those 
employed by the leaders of Chinese higher educational 
life, but within recent months the plans made in compre- 
hensive manner by the Chinese educational leaders in 
consultation with Dr. Paul Munroe of Teachers College, 
New York, have been overturned completely by the reor- 
ganization of the government universities, in conformity 
with the French idea embodied in the University of 
France. This, as is not perhaps widely known in this 
country, differs radically from anything known in Eng- 
land or America. 

From now on, or at least as long as ex-Chancellor Tsai 
Yuan Pei, formerly of the National University in Peking, 
is influential, the Peking Minister of Education, Mr. Liu 
Chen, will be concurrently Chancellor of the National 
University. The hitherto independent schools and col- 
leges under government auspices will be in one sense de- 
partments of this university. It is with this type of 
educational system that many of our Christian mission- 
ary schools and colleges may have to relate themselves, 
or else close. Any educator will see at once the very 
grave difficulties that lie ahead. To be discouraged by 
them, however, would not be worthy of the forward- 
looking Christian statesman. 


African Wisdom in 
Fable Form 


CCORDING to an old African story, which is told 

yet to tiny toddlers in the bush, the animals at one 
time in the far-distant past were without tails. On a 
certain day it was announced throughout the forest 
world that all the animals were to gather at a specified 
rendezvous, where a blacksmith would provide them each 
with a tail. As they were marching through the forest 
the animals of every kind were surprised to see the frog 
coming toward them, and they greeted him with the 
question as to why he was not going to the rendezvous. 
His response was that he’ did not want to go on that 
particular day, and that some other time would do just 
as well. 

However, as time passed, the frog began to think that 
perhaps he would do just as well to go and get a tail, 
and so he told himself that tomorrow would be a very 


good time. When tomorrow had become today, he set 
out upon the road through the forest and found himself 
before very long at the blacksmith’s place. “I want to 
get my tail,” said he. “Yesterday was the day for tails,” 
said the blacksmith, and went away, leaving the frog dis- 
consolate. 

Modern psychological practice discourages the: draw- 
ing of morals, and in this case it would be needless. 


“Voluntary Desire” Not 
Imperialism, Say Soochowese 


HE Christians of Soochow have this to say to the 

Chinese of other faiths: “The entrance of Christian- 
ity into China was entirely through the channel of vol- 
untary desire on the part of those people in Western ~ 
countries who felt themselves called to cross into the 
Far East to carry out the everlasting commission of 
Jesus Christ, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature!’ The financial contribution 
from Western friends is no less a manifestation of their 
enthusiasm and faith in God. Both contributions are 
free from any directions by their government. All Chris- 
tian work has come into existence, and been erected, 
purely on the foundations of ‘love,’ ‘equality,’ and ‘lib- 
erty’; Gospel preaching, medical work, education, philan- 
thropy, and social intercourse are the fruits of Chris- 
tianity in China. . . . During this critical time we must 
give an explanation to dissolve misunderstanding outside 
the Church. We are keenly opposed to the existence of 
unequal treaties and still more to using them to back up 
missionary work. We are deeply sympathetic with our 
nation’s proposal to Western countries to abolish all 
unequal treaties.” 


Friendship Press a Notable 
Co-operative Enterprise 


NE of the co-operative enterprises in which the Con- 

gregational churches share is the M. E. M., or 
“Friendship Press.” The scope of its activity is little 
known to those outside the mission board cireles—which 
is unfortunate. It is one of the few well-established 
interchurch bodies which are non-compartmental in their 
thinking of the world. The M. E. M. is equally concerned 
with Christ’s work at home and overseas. Its books, ref- 
erence to which has frequently been made in this depart- 
ment, are published and sold in quantities which rival 
the records of best sellers. It co-operates with a large 
publishing house in New York and with the publishers 
of books on the missionary work of other Western na- 
tions. The planning of the volumes—which are suited 
to different age groups-—is done with the utmost care by 
representative committees. The authors are chosen by 
these committees. Their work is carefully planned and 
executed by consultative processes which insure the most 
accurate results. As those familiar with the quarter- 
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century record of the movement realize, it represents the 
lengthened shadow of Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, former Johns 
Hopkins professor, Presbyterian Educational Board Sec- 
retary, and still a Columbia professor. 


Restudy of Motives and 
Ideals Reported at Conference ™ 


HE energy, resourcefulness, and foresight of Dr. 

Sailer, and those who are associated with him, in 
this fact-finding, fact-interpreting, fact-disseminating 
enterprise have found expression this year in a careful, 
systematic study of the changing motives in Christian 
work. For months these studies have been pursued by 
representatives of a dozen denominations. A two-day 
conference was held the first week in October at Pocono 
Pines, Pa., for the tabulation of results and the further 
elaboration of plans. Anyone who thinks that religious 
education in its world-service department is limping 
along, content with outworn methods and inspired by 
narrow ideals, would rub his eyes if he were to see the 
reports of that conference. The editor is rubbing his! 
Not from surprise, but from sleepiness as a result of the 
strenuous work of those fruitful days in which he shared, 
as a member of the board of managers of the movement. 
Miss Ruth Seabury and Mr. John Lobingier.were the 
other Congregational representatives present. They are 
likewise directors—more valuable but not more enthusi- 
astic than the editor can claim to be. 


What the M. E. M. 
Plans for the Future 


| ie has always been the policy of the movement to pub- 
lish books that had been hammered out on the anvil 
of experience. No methods are suggested to the general 
Church public until tested. This policy will be continued 
and broadened. As a result of the findings of the sec- 


tional studies on work with children of intermediate age, 


college and non-college young people, women and men, a 
number of new methods of approach were proposed. 
These are to be tried by workers in religious education 
in a number of places. When this has been done and re- 
sults compared, a new chapter can be written in the story 
of the experimental scientific approach to the problem 
of building world conscience into the increasing world 
consciousness in our time. Those who know and share 
the activities of the churches today in the. field of world 
service have a right to pray optimistically, “Thy King- 
dom come!” 


“Hard-Boiled” Slant 
on China Situation 
mm P OR every dollar of profit we take out in trade, we 
hand back to China two dollars for charity. The 
distribution of this charity requires two uplifters for 
every American engaged in trade. They outnumber and 
outvote us two to one,” said George Bronson Rea, editor 
of the Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, representative of 
the American Chamber of Commerce, speaking before the 
National Foreign Trade Council. His address is pub- 
lished in the October Pan Pacific Progress: “Now the 
only legal right Americans have in China is the right 
to trade. To this basic privilege we have added the right 
to propagate our ideals, our religion, and our culture 
through the medium of missions, schools, and colleges 
under the treaties originally designed to protect our 
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trade. If our major interest in China is to expend mil- 
lions of dollars yearly in propagating our ideals, then 
we cannot deny the same right to the bolshevists for 
using the same means to achieve similar ends. The 
underlying principle is the same in both cases. If these 
propaganda rights have received the sanction of the 
Chinese government, they are merely secondary rights, 
to be surrendered when China’s full sovereignty over her 
educational and religious institutions is recognized by a 
revision of the treaties.” 


“Trade First’—Uplift 
Element to Back Seat 


“<q UR trade comes first, and in any controversy with 
the Chinese over treaty rights, the uplift element 
should take a back seat and let our commercial interests 
have their say. It is the American business men who 
are doing the nation’s constructive work in China, and 
it is to the business men that the missionaries, educators, 
and uplifters must look for their endowments. If it 
comes to an issue as to who shall withdraw from China, 
we cannot ask our traders who are building up the for- 
eign trade of the nation to get out, in order that our 
charities may have a free field. We cannot mix trade 
with sentiment. The sooner the American people realize 
this, the better it will be for their future prosperity. ... 
The trader pays the price of the uplifters’ altruism. Is 
it any wonder that the American Chamber of Commerce 
of China, faced with a possible looting of Shanghai and 
a repetition of the horrors of Hankow, Nanking, and 
Kiukiang, pleaded with their countrymen at home to sup- 
port them fully by armed international intervention?” 
If anyone wonders why some thoughtful observers see 
a white peril in yellow lands he may begin to see the 
reason in the bald, undiluted commercialism of Editor 
Rea’s pronouncements. The biggest reason for American 
Christian work in the Orient may sometime be the cor- 
recting of the picture of America presented by such 
“hard-boiled” advocates of dollar diplomacy. 


Recent Visitor Sees 
China Nationalism Persisting 
“FT is particularly easy just now, but far from accurate, 
to identify the fate of Chinese nationalism with that 
of the Kuomingtang party. The Kuomingtang party has 
been the most recent and, with little question, the most 
efficient vehicle of nationalism. But it is not the na- 
tionalist movement. That movement in China repre- 
sents, not a party, but a spirit abroad in the land. In 
some form or other the Western world will one day have 
to deal with it, quite regardless of what disasters may 
overtake the particular machinery set up under the in- 
spiration of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. It has persisted through 
definite stages, survived the collapse of other vehicles and 
the elimination of other pilots. The one thing that can 
with some certainty be said is that with all these turns 
and overturns the hold of nationalism upon the Chinese 
people has steadily increased. That fact surpasses in 
importance the news of the way today’s tide may happen 
to be running. . . . Whatever happens to the Kuoming- 
tang, however, and to the factions that are struggling 
to control it, the spirit of nationalism in China is likely 
to persist and, losing this, to find a new vehicle for its 
progress.”—Stanley High, in the news bulletin of the 
Foreign Relief Association. 
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The New President of Oberlin 


‘‘College Teaching’: Inaugural Address by 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Oberlin College, Oct. 24, 1927 


[Eprror’s Nore: Lrnest Hatch Wilkins: 
Elected president of Oberlin College, June 20, 
1927; inaugurated, October 24, 1927; born in 
1880; valedictorian, High School, Newton, 
Mass., age 15; attended Amherst College, 
graduating in 1900; editor, “Amherst Lit- 
erary Monthly”; member D.K.E. fraternity; 
class speaker at Commencement; Phi Beta 
Kappa rank. From 1901-04, taught French, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, and the history of 
Italian art at Amherst. From 1904-05, gradu- 
ate student at Johns Hopkins University. In 
1906, married Miss Oriana Phillips Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. (Wellesley graduate). From 
1906-12, graduate student and teacher at 
Harvard, receiving his Ph.D. in 1910; re- 
ceived his Litt.D. from Amherst in 1920. 
From 1912-27, professor of Romance lan- 
guages, University of Chicago. For three 
years (1923-26), Dean of the College of Arts, 
Literature, and Sciences, University of Chi- 
cago. Active member and Committeeman, 
Modern Languages Association, and Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 

During the war Dr. Wilkins was engaged 
with the Y. M. OC. A. in selecting secretaries 
to carry on its educational work with the 
soldiers and sailors. He prepared “Army 
French,” which was used extensively anong 
the troops to acquaint them with the French 
language. His best-known book deals with 
a subject which is his specialty—early Italian 
language und literature—and is entitled, 
“Dante, Poet and Apostle”; it was published 
in 1921. 

While at Chicago Dr. Wilkins tried to in- 
dividualize the educational and general guid- 
ance of the student, to promote faculty- 
student co-operation in various ways and to 
improve the conditions of undergraduate life 
and work. He introduced a series of orien- 
tation courses, including one entitled “Nature 
of the World and Man,’ the material for 
which has since been put into book form. 

One year he served as faculty chairman of 
the commission on future policy of the libra- 
ries of the University of Chicago. He origi- 
nated the “better yet’ campaign, in which 
twenty-five joint faculty-student committees 
worked, each on a separate problem of col- 
lege life. In 1925 he was chairman of: the 
Commission of the Association of American 
Colleges on faculty and student scholarship.) 


HE college exists because society desires 
T that youth be taught. Teaching, then, 
is the thing primarily expected of the col- 
lege. Teaching is, moreover, precisely what 
the college itself most desires to do, most 
delights in doing, is best qualified to do, and 
does best. 

The modern college has, to be sure, an ex- 
traordinary yariety of functions; but teach- 
ing is by so far the most important that all 
the others taken together cannot rival it in 
significance. Many of the other functions are 
indeed by-products of the teaching. Teach- 
ing is, in the last analysis, the function of 
the college. 

The quality of the teaching is the measure 


of the success of the college. If the teach- 
ing is good, the college is a good college, even 
though its plant be inadequate and its ath- 
letic stars be dim. If the teaching is poor, 
the college is a poor college, even though it 
has a Freshman Week and a psychiatrist. 
If the teaching is good, the college justifies 
its existence and deserves encouragement. If 
the teaching is and remains poor, the college 
deserves extinction. ’ 

Teaching is done by teachers. The essen- 
tial life of the college is in its faculty; and 
it is in its teaching that the faculty as such 
is most alive. 

The central concern of all those interested 
in the vitality of the college—the faculty 
itself, the administrative officers, the trustees, 
the alumni, the students, and the whole com- 
munity, immediate or remote, wherein the 
light of the college shines—should be that 
the faculty be composed of good teachers; 
that the conditions of their work should be 
such as to facilitate good teaching; and that 
they should actually teach to the best of 
their ability. 


WuHat Makes A Goop TEACHER? 


What constitutes a good teacher? 

Take the five or six best teachers you have 
known; distinguish, if you can, the elements 
of their power; and combine the recurrent 
elements in a single composite personality. 

When I do so, the visioned figure, poised 
in the attitude of Charles Edward Garman, 
looks at me with the eyes of William Lyman 
Cowles, and speaks and smiles and moves 
with the attributes of friends who are teach- 
ing today. 

He knows his subject—this composite 
teacher—and he believes profoundly in its 
significance, immediate or ultimate, for the 
enrichment of human life. He cares about 
his students, as thinking, feeling, and grow- 
ing individuals, and is glad to listen to them 
and to talk to them, in the classroom or out- 
side the classroom. For their sakes, and 
because of the nature of his own mind, he 
selects his material rigorously and orders it 
effectively. His presentation has always some 
measure of informality, of give and take. 
He is courteous and helpful to all; but his 
chief concern is for the stimulation and the 
guidance of his ablest students. He is a 
born teacher; but he is a made teacher as 
well—made through friendly contacts with 
colleagues in his own college and elsewhere, 
through deliberate study of the art of teach- 
ing within his own field, through the reso- 
lute development of his own powers. 

The lineaments of your composite teacher 
will differ inevitably, to some extent, from 
those of mine; yet the chances are that in 
my description you have seen a figure closely 
akin to the one which you eyoke.t 

In the selection of new men or women for 
the teaching staff, the question first to be 
asked is surely this: “Is he,” or “Is she, a 
good teacher?’ This question should be not 
only asked, but answered; and the answer 
should be clean-cut and supported by sub- 


stantial evidence. The matter is so funda. 
mentally important as to justify an expendi. 
ture of time and care in the process of se 
lection far beyond that customarily allotted 
to it. President Hopkins of Wabash College 
in his notable study of ‘‘Personnel Procedure 
in Education,” * reports that in none of the 
institutions which he visited did he find a 
procedure for the selection of instructors 
which seemed to him a significant contribu: 
tion to the problem. The trouble is that the 
persons of whom the question “Is he a good 
teacher?” is ordinarily asked are all toe 
often unable to give an intelligent answer. 
How often does the president really know 
the teaching qualities of his departmental] 
heads? How often do departmental heads 
really know the teaching qualities of their 
subordinates? And how often does the head 
of a university graduate department really 
know the teaching qualities of his graduate 
students? 

Yet the essence of the matter from the 
point of view of proper appointment lies 
precisely here. It is true that qualities other 
than teaching ability are desirable, and it 
is true that some defect or limitation in re- 
spect to such other qualities may serve to 
veto an appointment; but no possible com- 
bination of other qualities, however super- 
lative, can justify the appointment of a poor 
teacher. What shall it profit a college to 
add to its teaching staff a man who has a 
fine voice, is a natural mixer, plays golf in 
the eighties, is a tireless and efficient com- 
mitteeman, a productive scholar, an ideal- 
ist in life and work—and cannot teach? 
Teaching is the soul of the enterprise. Unto 
the teacher these other qualities may well be 
added; but teaching ability must be there 
as the basic quality of all. 

It is, then, the duty of the president, or 
of anyone else responsible for an appoint- 
ment, to use every possible means to ascer- 
tain the teaching ability of the candidate he 
is considering. And it is, I believe, a pri- 
mary duty owed by administrative officers 
and departmental heads to the profession at 
large that they should enable themselves to 
speak intelligently with regard to the teach- 
ing ability of their younger colleagues or 
their graduate students. 

SECURING Goop CONDITIONS FoR TEACHING 


Given a faculty composed of good teachers, 
the prime responsibility of the college lies 


*Compare President Angell’s statement of 
desiderata in the Report of the President of 
Yale University for 1924-25, pp. 11-15. The 
most discriminating extensive analysis known 
to me of the qualities of a good teacher is 
an ordered list of “Qualities Desirable in In- 
structors in Elementary Courses Conducted 
by the Lecture Discussion Method,” prepared 
in 1924 and 1925 by a large joint faculty- 
student committee at the University of Chi- 
cago under the chairmanship of Professor F. 
S. Breed, and printed and discussed in Pro- 
fessor Breed’s article, “A Guide for College 
Teaching,’ in School and Society, XXIV 
(1926), 82-87. 

* Educational Record, Supplement, No. 3 
(1926), pp. 66-71. 
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in the maintenance and development of their 
teaching ability. 

Maintenance and development of teaching 
ability involve the continuance or the estab- 
lishment of good teaching conditions, the 
constant revitalizing of the mind, and the 
provision of the means for living in a com- 
fortable home. 

Teaching conditions include the tools with 
which one works, the place in which one 
works, and the amount of work to be done. 
No one can teach well without an adequate 
stedk of teaching tools. The nature of the 
tools differs from department to department, 
but tools there must be. The departments 
of physical science, of course, require labo- 
ratory equipment and material of many sorts. 
The departments of social science are tak- 
ing over much of the technique of the phys- 
ical sciences, and are seeking hungrily for 
quasi-laboratory facilities, documents, ex- 
hibits, and statistical resources with which 
alone, they say, they can achieve a truly 
scientific treatment. In the literary fields, 
the tools are books—many books, more books, 
and still more books, even beyond the meas- 
ure of the great book-demands of other 
fields. Art and music and other subjects 
have similarly their special needs. 

The necessity for the provision of adequate 
teols is far greater today than it ever was 
before; for modern teaching in all fields 
deals more than ever before with the indi- 
yidual, and consists more than ever before 
in placing the proper tools in his hands, 
showing him how to use them, telling him 
to go ahead, standing by to help when help 
is needed, criticizing the product, and repeat- 
ing the process, through tasks of graduated 
difficulty, so long as the instruction lasts. 

Only with an adequate stock of modern 

toois can the teacher teach his best. 
; Library, laboratory, and classroom must 
be so planned as to reinforce the teaching 
process in every possible way. They should 
all give that fundamental strengthening of 
morale which comes through abundance of 
light, through cleanliness, through general 
pleasantness. And each should be cunningly 
adapted for its own specific purpose. The 
laboratory should achieve a triumphant con- 
venience. The books of the modern college 
library should be made so willingly acces- 
sible, and the places where they are read 
should be places where it is so good to be, 
‘as to encourage the formation of a lifelong 
habit of reading much and reading well. 

If the same classroom can be used equally 
well for political science and for English 
literature, there is something wrong with 
the classroom. One of the major influences 
in my own education was the classroom to 
Which, in my sophomore year, I went for 
my course in Latin literature. Many an- 
other Amherst man will remember it as long 
as he lives. Its walls were enriched with 
paintings and large photographs illustrative 
of classic scenes or classic legends, chosen 
fer no conventional reason, but because they 
somehow possessed a powerful combination 
of interest, beauty, and interpretative sig- 
nificance. Here and there about the room 
stood a few small bronzes and marbles—at 
least they are bronze and marble in my 
memory. I suppose they were really casts; 
if so, they were singularly fine in workman- 
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ship. They, too, were well chosen. The 
college boy is more interested in the young 
Augustus than in the aged Socrates. Here, 
also, were models of Roman homes and 
Roman theaters; and in low cases which 
you passed as you came and went were coins 
that had been clutched or tossed by Roman 
hands, fibulae that had adorned the gar- 
ments of Roman merrymakers, cups that had 
been raised to Roman lips, votive offerings 
of grateful Roman hearts. Professor Cowles 
had collected most of these things himself 
as the years passed. Others had been brought 
to him by former boys whom he had taught 
to understand. And how he used the room 
in his teaching! It was like an orchestra, 
every element potentially alive, from which, 
as he would, he drew enrichment for any 
desired theme. 

Only in an adequate environment can the 
teacher teach his best. 

True teaching is hard work. Relentless 
thoroughness in preparation, mastery of all 
that is new and should be known, long medi- 
tation, wherein the significant and the trivial 
may reach their true proportions and the 
essential may stand out in focused clarity ; 
then, in class, the utter eagerness to con- 
vey all that which you value so to every 
one of those whom you value so, and the 
long-drawn-out review of individual reports 
or experiments. True teaching is hard work 
—modern teaching, with its individual em- 
phasis, hardest of all. 


REASONABLE TASKS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


No man, then, should be given so much of 
it that the burden will bend him into ineffi- 
cient weariness. It is obviously poor econ- 
omy to employ a high-grade man and then 
so weigh him down that he cannot do the 
very thing you want him to do. You are 
not getting that thing done, and you have 
robbed the world of one good man. The 
average American college teacher teaches 
too much. By increase of staff, by limita- 
tion of the student body, by the placing of 
students more and more upon their own re- 
sponsibility, the energy of the teacher should 
be so conserved that his every class meeting 
may be a memorable and a formative event. 

Only when the amount of work required 
is reasonable can the teacher teach his best. 


REVITALIZING THE MIND 

Continued excellence in teaching requires 
a constant revitalizing of the mind. The 
very nature of the teaching profession, with 
its demand that the teacher constantly give 
forth, indicates the necessity that he should 
also constantly take in. 

This renewal should take place both 
through reading and through association with 
other minds. The college, then, should make 
it possible for the members of its faculty 
to own and to read the most significant cur- 
rent publications within or related to their 
several fields; and the college should make 
it possible for the members of its faculty to 
mingle with one another in such a way as 
to produce a mutual enrichment of intel- 
lectual resource, and to meet, at local or 
national gatherings, colleagues engaged in 
similar work in other institutions. 

Only under the enlarging influence of read- 
ing and of comradeship can the teacher teach 
his best. 
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There are men, and there are great teach- 
ers among them, whose creative instinct is 
satisfied by the teaching process itself, so 
that they seek no other parallel means of 
expression. But the very type of mentality 
which characterizes the good teacher in many 
cases suggests or even demands that he en- 
gage in some parallel form of intellectual 
creation: it may be direct artistic creation ; 
it may be the interpretation to a wider audi- 
ence of the significant results of research ; 
it may be research itself. 


At this point I should like to bear witness 
that, in my convinced opinion, there is ab- 
solutely no inherent opposition between re- 
search and good teaching. I have been clear 
enough, I hope, in my insistence that for 
college purposes excellence in teaching is the 
main thing. I do not regard interest in 
research as a necessary concomitant of col- 
lege teaching. And I deplore the wasted 
energy of men who, under extrinsic pressure, 
attempt research though they have no gift 
for it. But if a man has, in addition to 
teaching ability, the gift of research—if he 
has really, in the intellectual domain, the 
adventurous spirit of the pioneer, if he com- 
bines wide-ranging imagination and infinite 
patience—then that gift is to be cultivated 
as a precious thing: precious not only be- 
cause of the inherent value of its results, but 
precious because if rightly utilized in con- 
nection with his teaching, it may vivify that 
teaching in the highest degree. The enthu- 
Siasm of research tends: to permeate all the 
related teaching field, and the teacher is 
thus a better teacher because of his research. 
Moreover, youth loves pioneering. The knowl- 
edge of true achievement engenders respect ; 
and if the teacher finds it possible to admit 
a qualified student to participation, even 
humble participation, in research, that ex- 
perience may well become a major factor in 
the building of the boy’s mentality. 

Research, then, should be encouraged as a 
reinforcement of teaching; so should the in- 
terpretation of research; so should direct 
creative writing. The desirability of such 
activity, from the point of view of its be- 
neficent effect on good teaching, constitutes 
indeed one of the reasons why the actual 
teaching load should be kept light. 


Only if instinct for research or other crea- 
tive expression be satisfied can the teacher 
teach his best. 


Tur TEACHER AND His STUDENTS 


The efficiency of the teacher is determined 
not only by the conditions of his work and 
by the extent to which his mind is constantly 
revitalized, but by the conditions of his home 
life. They indeed, more than anything else, 
color the lenses through which he sees the 
students and his work, diminish or enlarge 
the store of energy whereon he, as teacher, 
must draw. If the college, then, really de- 
sires that a man should teach well, it must 
make it possible for him to live well. No 
one proposes, and few desire, luxury; but 
the men who are to teach our children 
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‘This is the doctrine of President Mason 
of the University of Chicago, who is seek- 
ing, through its application, to give a special 
stimulus to able undergraduates. 


Lausanne 


November 10, 1927 


Candid Impressions of the Conference 


[Eprror’s Nore: Miss Slattery has written 
the following article on the Lausanne Con- 
ference at the urgent solicitation of “The 
Congregationalist.” It was not her inten- 
tion to write anything concerning the con- 
ference, but in conversation with the Editor 
she expressed certain impressions which 
seemed to us so valid and so important that 
we urged her very strongly to give these im- 
pressions to our readers. This seems to us, 
by all means, the best article that has ap- 
peared on the Lausanne Conference. It deals 
with the whole situation with the complete 
frankness that the facts seem to demand. 
There is not in it a line of unworthy com- 
promise, yet at the same time Miss Slattery 
has preserved the constructive values of criti- 
cism in the finest way conceircable. If the 
conference at Lausanne has failed, there is 
all the more reason that the great purpose 
that led the Congregational fellowship of 
America to participate in that conference 
should not be abandoned, but that our efforts 
should be directed toward making these pur- 
poses effective in quarters where unity may 
be possible on the simple basis of devotion 
to Christ.] 


HILE one must be loyal to what he 
AV and something within compels him 
to report an experience as he saw it and 
felt it, yet he is forced to question his own 
conclusions when he finds that they do not 
agree with those of his fellow observers in 
whose judgment he has confidence. I have 
been questioning my conclusions ever since 
the close of the three-weeks’ Conference on 
Faith and Order held at Lausanne. Yet 
there they stand. I have read with intense 
interest the reports of others as they have 
appeared in interviews in the press and in 
the denominational papers. I have listened 
to reports of delegates as given to interested 
groups. But with the exception of the major 
part of the report given by Mr. Arthur Por- 
ritt in The Christian World and one or two 
others, I find in my own impressions funda- 
mental differences. This is not because I 
am a woman, for most of the other women 
delegates are in agreement with the general 
reports. , 

I try to analyze the rebellion of soul which 
dominated me during the three weeks of ad- 
dresses and discussions. I think it can be 
explained, in part, because I had just come 
from a year of work with youth and I 
had spent the month of July with youth in 
Geneva. I had been very conscious of The 
Present, with its demand that all men every- 
where face the real issues vital to all human- 
kind. At Lausanne I became immediately 
conscious of The Past—a long-gone Past. I 
had to attempt to respond in experience and 
thought to that Past. It was almost impos- 
sible to feel that the issues brought forward 
were important. Occasionally in some ad- 
dress Today would flash out, and in three 
brief moments Tomorrow challenged us. With 
this attitude of mind brought over from the 
atmosphere of youth’s frank, direct, search- 
ing method of attacking problems, it was 
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perhaps inevitable that I should feel no sat- 
isfaection in the outcome of a Conference on 
Faith and Order whose members, represent- 
ing practically the entire Protestant Church, 
found it quite impossible, because of the Past, 
to participate in the Holy Communion or the 
Lord’s Supper together in the name of the 
Christ whom they repeatedly declared had 
so earnestly prayed that “they all may be 
one.” 


SIMILAR DIFFICULTIES IN OTHER CONFERENCES 


In all fairness it must be said that if 
critics of the Church, looking upon Lausanne, 
are strengthened in their criticisms, they 
must be reminded that the same fate which 
met the heroic effort made there overtook 
also other conferences in Hurope. For the 
various nationals meeting in the great Popu- 
lations Conference to have come to any united 
conclusions, had they attempted it, would 
have been impossible. The Past had a mighty 
grip there, too. The educators of the world, 
meeting at Locarno, found very little com- 
-mon ground in method, material, or goal. 
The representatives within the same nation 
were wide apart in policy and practice. The 
conference of surgeons, of journalists, of 
boards of commerce, of women—all felt the 
power of the Past. In the League of Na- 
tions Council and Assembly, common meeting- 
ground is hard to find, and in tense moments 
when the fate of the organization hangs in 
the balance, the fierce grip of the Past is 
felt. Interracial conferences struck many a 
snag—the naval conference dissolved; even 
peace conferences could not agree as to 
methods of bringing peace to the world. A 
long-distant future may look upon our day 
as “The Age of the Dawn of Unity” and 
deem its accomplishments as great as we 
do those of the early Renaissance. In that 
case, what took place at Lausanne will share 
the honors of the difficult task of creating 
something like unity for the human race. 

Yet one wished for the Church something 
more than could be accomplished by other 
bodies. One hoped that it would show the 
way of escape from the things that divide. 
One hoped that it might break down barriers 
by the very force of its Spirit; that its Christ 
might overrule the organizations created in 
his name; that it might greatly dare; and 
that it might 
Walk out toward the unknown regions 
Where neither ground is for the feet nor any 

path to follow, 

No map there, nor guide... . 

One cherished the hope that the leaders of 
the Churches gathered at Lausanne might 
ery: 

Passage to you, your shore, ye aged fierce 
enigmas, 

Passage to you, to mastership of you, ye 
strangling problems! 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet 
dared to go. 

But we did not dare at Lausanne. It was 
a cautious conference. So one hoping for a 
great venture, as he climbed the steep hill 
to the cathedral for the opening service, was 


deeply disappointed in the outcome of Faith 
and Order at Lausanne. 


Tur HicH Barriers 

It is true that almost insurmountable bar- 
riers divided us, and in fairness we must 
face them. There was the barrier of lan- 
guage, of which we were conscious every 
moment. It was almost as difficult to under- 
stand the various brands of the English 
tongue as to overcome the handicap of Ger- 
man, French, Arabic, and Old. Latin. 

One morning, a Swedish delegate standing 
in our group was asked, “Do you speak Eng- 
lish?’ With a smile and a shrug, he said: 
“What shall I use to test my English?. I have 
heard four English tongues this morning !” 

The conference in its general sessions of 
the eighteen days during which I was pres- 
ent laughed heartily three times. But, of 
course, it is difficult to have a sense of humor 
in five or six languages or to appreciate one 
—and the various cultures have never agreed 
upon what constitutes a sense of humor. 

Not only were there these varied language 
backgrounds and cultural backgrounds, but 
also there were delicate political backgrounds 
that, though no hint of them was given in 
words, were easily detected in action and 
reaction during discussion. With these seri- 
ous handicaps only the challenging, inspiring 
personnel of the conference could have made 
at all possible the persistent, generous spirit 
of fair play that characterized almost every 
session. ; 

If there was anything of which one could 
feel certain, it was that the power to develop 
beautiful and Christlike character in the 
individual does not belong to any special 
Church. No one could look into the faces 
of certain Greek Orthodox, Lutheran, Angli- 
can, Wesleyan, Quaker, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and a score of other delegates, and 
not realize that. It was evident, even in 
heated moments, that God has developed, and 
is developing, the spirits of men through 
creedal avenues as far apart as the poles— 
or perhaps in spite of them. There were 
many men bigger than their dogmas. 

In the devotional services, whether the 
prayer was in German, French, or English, 
one often felt deeply the spiritual force. It 
did not seem to matter that one sang in 
English, while his neighbor on the left sang 
in French, and the one on the right in Ger- 
man. These experiences were like narrow 
planks in a bridge of union—but when it 
came to completing the bridge, it could not 
be done. 

One heard again and again in the main 
sessions and in the group discussions and 
special reports the phrase “the divided body 
of Christ,” and always the phrase was fol- 
lowed by the confession of “shame and re- 
proach” because of it. Yet even the slightest 
attempt to form concrete statements looking 
toward wnion in fact met with instant defeat. 
Only when words and phrases were changed, 
amended, emasculated until they might mean 
anything, could they be agreed upon even to 
the point of presentation to the conference as 
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a whole. There they must be further modi- 
fied and at last received. Had a motion to 
accept or adopt been attempted, it would have 
been altogether impossible. 

In vain Bishop Brent, a generation and 
more ahead of the great majority of us, 
both in the intellectual and spiritual appre- 
ciation of the meaning of religion, tried to 
keep Jesus Christ in the center. In his eager, 
earnest prayers, in his patient pleas, in his 
words of solemn warning, he tried to put 
there in the midst of all these words and 
phrases the challenging Christ in his glorious 
simplicity. But the majority in the confer- 
enee seemed at all times more interested in 
safeguarding with scrupulous care what past 
generations had said about him. 

One rainy afternoon when discussion 
dragged on over two words that, left to 
themselves, seemed simple and clear enough, 
there suddenly flashed into my mind a very 
vivid picture of my visit to a great temple 
in the old walled city of Nanchang in China, 
where I saw Tradition and Superstition main- 
taining their terrible grip upon the bodies, 
minds, and spirits of Chinese citizens. De- 
spite all that the small group of intelligent, 
thoughtful Chinese men and women of the 
present could do, there were their fellows in 
the Temple of the Hells. 

A second later there came another vivid 
picture—a broken dish, scattered food, harsh 
words of reproach from the lips of an In- 
dian to a lower-caste child whose shadow 
had fallen across the food and polluted it. 

The high-minded Indian graduate of Ox- 


_ ford, widely traveled and familiar with many 
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cultures, tried to justify the entire caste sys- 
tem as we discussed it. I knew that the 
same old battle with Tradition and Super- 
stition was being fought there in the aula 
at Lausanne. Human spirits, despite all that 
Today has learned, were still held in that 
mighty grip of a thousand years and more. 
Today seemed out of place in our midst, and 
Tomorrow always an intruder. We might 
haye come together upon great principles of 
truth, but what Yesterday said about them 
proved our undoing. 

One began to look with even deeper ad- 
miration upon the Nicene Creed as he realized 
the surrender of words and phrases that must 
have gone into its making by the Christen- 
dom of that older day. He longed to have 
this discussion eventuate in something as 
significant and as costly to our day as the 
Nicene Creed was to its own. But he was 
brought suddenly back to the aula by the 
continued discussion of the sacraments. Days 
later, he again lived in the past in the in- 
tense discussion which left no hope that the 
conference might close with a Communion 
service in which all should share. 

Among the hundreds of delegates there 
were only a few of the extreme militant type 
of defender of the faith. Only on one or 
two occasions was there even a hint in voice 
or face of the old spirit of the inquisitor. 
No one eried, “They shall burn!” as in that 
other older day. Most of those who found 
it impossible to agree were deeply regretful. 
Many were eager to find a way, searched for 
words, were patient with points of order. 
Many of the delegates were willing to follow 
the example set by Chinese Christians and 
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openly declare themselves “agreed to differ, 
but resolved to love.’ In these things one 
felt Christianity had made some gains. But 
in formal united statement these things could 
not be expressed. 

The high moments of the conference— 
Bishop Brent’s opening address, Prof. Adolf 
Deissmann’s report, Rey. John Banninga’s 
sincere, Compelling record of a young man 
entering the ministry, the delegates from the 
Orient in their pleas for reality in union, the 
plea for youth and the Church that is to 
be, the young Lutheran’s declaration for lib- 
erty, and other brief moments—pulled us up 
and away from meaningless generalities. To 
these, others have repeatedly referred. They 
were tiny rays of light cast, perhaps, with 
prophetic power upon the pathway of the 
future. 


THE Way TO UNITY 

As I go over in memory the experiences 
at Lausanne, and re-read the words spoken 
there, I am profoundly convinced that if 
there shall be in future a United Church 
it will not come through conferences or coun- 
cils of ecclesiastics and theologians, as such. 
I am convinced that it will not come through 
machinery set up by Church officialdom. Such 
a Church, I believe, even if it could be or- 
ganized, would prove anything but a blessing 
to the cause of religion. Lausanne revealed 
such a divergence in thought about the 
Church and its ordinances, its ministry and 
its message, that, for long years to come, any 
attempt along similar lines to lead the vari- 
ous groups into a harmonious unit would be 
futile. 

I had not thought these things until I 
stood face to face with division. I had heard 
so many fine words spoken about unity that 
I almost believed that it was coming. I am 
convinced that Lausanne has rendered a sery- 
ice to the Christian Churches by compelling 
them to acknowledge the fact of division. I 
do not believe that, any delegate to the Con- 
ference on Faith and Order can ever sing 
again: 

We are not divided, all one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, one in charity. 

T am convinced that the experience at Lau- 
sanne may help us to attempt the simple 
federation of churches which do not present 
wide divergence in thought and practice. I 
believe it may help us to get together at 
the bottom, where lasting foundations after 
all are laid. I believe there are in many local 
communities churches willing to merge, that 
the Greater Church may live. I believe that 
such may pave the way to a spirit of unity 
which will, one far-away day, bring us to- 
gether on a platform to which, all these cen- 
turies, Christ has been calling us. 

If the Christian churches of Communities 
of a few thousand souls having the same 
interests, pledging allegiance to the same na- 
tion, speaking the same language, cannot 
worship together, pray together, share the 
Lord’s Supper and the Holy Communion and 
work together against the common enemies 
of the Spirit, how futile must be the efforts 
for the union of all Churches everywhere! 

I am profoundly convinced that, until the 
Churches of England unite first in spirit and 
then along whatever lines time may develop; 
that, until German churches, Swedish, French, 
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Orthodox in the Balkans and the Near Hast, 
the Churches of China, Japan, and India so 
unite; that until the Churches of America, 
in simple sincerity of spirit, cease their end- 
less competition and so unite, there can be 
no united Christendom. Lausanne convinced 
me of the truth of these statements. 

I believe that we must begin the process 
of uniting where it is always diflicult to 
begin anything—at the beginning in our own 
souls and within our own communions. 

There was not at Lausanne the slightest 
attempt to force unity—it would have meant 
immediate disaster. There was no attempt 
to keep any group from the fullest self- 
expression—it would not have been tolerated. 
Attempts made by individuals to speak for 
their groups were resented and demands 
made that the individual assume responsibil- 
ity for his statements. For all these things 
one is deeply grateful. That forms and 
phrases, traditional shibboleths, fine shadings 
in word meanings, hair-splitting, mint, anise, 
and cummin should have kept us from giv- 
ing a united clarion call to the heart of a 
distraught world—these things filled my soul 
with rebellion. I longed to call to these 
officials, leaders, rulers in the Churches: 
“Wait a moment, the conference is almost 
over. What shall I say about the Church 
to the great mass of the unchurched? More 
important than that, what shall I say now to 
the youth whose keen eyes are turned search- 
ingly upon every organization on earth?” 

But my questions died upon my lips. I 
watched them go—long hair, flowing robes, 
clerical garb, business suits, picturesque 
headgear, girdles, gaiters, crosses large and 
jeweled, crosses small and simple, staff and 
insignia of high office, plain Quaker gray. 
I joined them. I saw hands clasped and 
heard farewells spoken in many tongues with 
deep regret. So many of us who had been 
strangers had become friends. 

The courageous words of our leader, who 
had given all he had—body, mind, and soul 
—to this great dream, followed us down the 
steep steps and along the market place. After 
all, perhaps “something had got hold of us.” 
There was a hurt. in the hearts of large 
numbers in this group, a sense of deep dis- 
appointment that we had not been able to 
leap over the barriers and stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the midst of our fellow men 
to meet their need and that of each other. 
The divided household of Christ hurt us. 
Were we not all fellow human beings facing. 
the grim realities of life and death in a 
confusing, baffling day? How amazing that 
we should permit the words of centuries dead 
and gone to divide us in our search for a 
deeper experience of God! It may he that 
as the years pass there shall be born out 
of disappointment a new passion for unity, 
a unity better than anything Lausanne even 
dreamed—a unity of the spirits of men and 
women of the Church that nothing can de- 
feat. When it comes we shall have the 
beginning of the Kingdom of God on the 
earth. 


In Christ there is no Hast or West, 

In him no South or North, 

But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the whole wide earth. 
—John Oxenham. 
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A Personal View of Prohibition 
The Backgrounds of Recent Editorials 


[Norse: Few factors probably count for so 
much in the agitation against Prohibition as 
the constant effort, in certain quarters, to 
discredit prohibitionists as fanatical reform- 
ers, fired with an unreasonable and unrea- 
soning passion for interfering with the legit- 
imate personal habits of other people. So 
many fair-minded people who have not been 
brought up in prohibitionist homes have been 
influenced by this charge that Prohibition 
has been “put over’ by intolerant busy- 
bodies, that I have ventured to discuss the 
matter in the only way that I can do so in- 
telligently and effectively—viz., out of my 
own personal experience. 

An experience, more briefly expressed, but 
largely duplicating my own, was recently 
suggested by Dr. Russell Henry Stafford at 
his installation council, in the Old South 
Church. It so strongly enforces what is said 
here, that, though the following article was 
already written and on my desk at the time, 
I have welcomed the opportunity, in this 
Note, to set this experience beside my own. 

In view of Dr. Stafford’s mention, in his 
Statement of Faith, that his grandfather 
was the founder of the National Prohibition 
Party, he was asked to express his opinion 
on the Prohibition issue. He prefaced his 
reply by the remark that, having known his 
grandfather, and, through his grandfather, 
many of the earlier leaders in the Prohibi- 
tion movement, he had been preserved from 
the error of supposing that prohibitionists 
were fanatics; for the prohibitionists he had 
known, captains of the crusade, were men of 
keen, cold, and humorous intelligence, with 
a thorough-reasoned approach to the mat- 
ter in which they were so deeply concerned. 

Dr. Stafford then continued to the effect 
that he could see no justification for the fre- 
quently reported assertion that Prohibition 
was foisted upon the nation illegitimately, 
during the war excitement, for the reason 
that Prohibition had been continuously be- 
fore the public as a state issue since the 
1850’s, when Neal Dow swung Maine into 
the dry column, and as a national issue since 
1869, when John Russell began the publica- 
tion of the Peninsular Herald, a daily news- 
paper, in Detroit, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of the National Prohibition Party, 
which was organized for the campaign of 


1872. Thus a half-century of discussion pre- 
ceded the enactment .of the Highteenth 
Amendment. 


Dr. Stafford further declared that he saw 
no right nor reason in permitting the use for 
pleasure of a habit-forming drug, an over- 
dose of which produces temporary insanity ; 
and that he could not conceive how ma- 
chines and drunkards could operate in the 
same world without intolerable danger to 
life and health. He announced himself, 
therefore, as a prohibitionist, without com- 
promise or apology. 

Dr. Stafford has approved of the account 
of the above incident, as stated, but he has 
not seen the article which follows, for which 
I am personally and wholly responsible.— 
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By the Editor 


T is with much hesitation that I crave the 
I indulgence of my readers to write in a 
personal vein regarding some of the things 
discussed in recent editorials in The Congre- 
gationalist. I do so, not with any desire to 
exploit my own personal backgrounds, but 
partly because my convictions, or prejudices, 
as Editor, are inextricably interwoven with 
these personal backgrounds, and chiefly be- 
cause my Own experiences and backgrounds 
are so typical as to explain why many people 
who do not think of themselves as narrow- 
minded or fanatical, who certainly do not 
undervalue personal liberty, who have no 
undue desire to regulate the concerns or 
habits of their fellow men, who realize quite 
well the dangers of too much law, and who 
have no disposition to exalt law above love, 
education, and moral suasion, do, none the 
less, believe in, and support, Prohibition. 

I have recently attended, in the little town 
where I was born, the celebration of the 
sixtieth wedding anniversary of my father 
and mother. The purely personal aspect of 
that oceasion has no interest here, but the 
social aspects, somewhat typically associated 
with a typical small town, have, I think, 
considerable interest and significance. And 
their specific interest in the present discus- 
sion lies in the fact, which I mentioned re- 
cently, that my parents were pioneer pro- 
hibitionists. Sixty years go back fairly 
well to the beginnings of Prohibition as an 
active and practical movement; and my 
memories, covering, alas! all too large a 
portion of that period, relate from my earli- 
est days to the most intimate phases of 
warfare upon the liquor traffic. Only those 
whose opportunities of intimate observation 
have matched my own can know and under- 


stand the real ground of that warfare, and 
the purity, integrity, high-mindedness, and 


courage with which it was carried on. 

My father, a merchant until he retired 
from business some twelve years ago, began 
his apprenticeship in a store where liquor 
was sold. What he saw there, including the 
delirium tremens of his employer, a _ well- 
disposed man when sober, gave him his first 
hatred of the liquor traffic. Three months 
of soldiering, during the Fenian Raid, only 
confirmed his observations of the curse of 
alcohol, while a developing religious experi- 
ence, emphasizing new conceptions of duty 
toward God and man, inclined him toward 
something more than personal sobriety. He 
joined Lodge No. 1 of Good Templars and 
began his lifelong association with the cause 
of temperance. 

Such men were characterized by no soph- 
istries and subtle distinctions. They preached 
temperance by precept and example, but 
they also struck at the heart and root 
of the trouble in the traffic itself. They 
believed that to preach sobriety while the 
allurements and pitfalls of a traffic that 
mocked their preaching were permitted to 
exist, under license by the State, was not 
only in many respects futile, but in every 
respect inconsistent. They were, and are, 
criticized as narrow-minded and fanatical, 


but the practical logic of the prohibitionist 
is irresistible—if alcoholic liquor is a good 
and legitimate commodity the traffic in it 
ought to be as free as in any other good 
thing; if it is an evil and dangerous thing 
it ought not to be licensed, protected, nor 
upheld by the State. The State, on the other 
land, should exercise the duty of protecting 
home and family against a very definite 
menace, and maintain the social welfare 
against a recognized curse and nuisance. If 
the prohibitionist gave scant consideration 
to the supposed rights of the moderate 
drinker, it was equally true that moderate 
drinkers as a class in asserting their right to 
use liquor gave themselves little . concern 
about its abuse and the offense and ‘menace 
of the traffic: to the home-life, liberty, and 
happiness of those who resented its tempta- 
tions and its intrusions. 

Is the man who takes an enlightened atti- 
tude in personal abstinence from alcoholic 
liquor, and who wishes his family to grow 
up in a community free from the tempta- 
tions and perils that the liquor traffic has 
represented, not justified in regarding his 
rights and his liberties as quite as sacred 
and important as the liberties of those who 
wish to drink? Here is the plain alterna- 
tive; and if the prohibitionist has seemed 
to some of his critics narrowly unmindful 
of the habits and preferences of others, 
these critics ought to be discerning enough 
to perceive that what has really influenced 
the prohibitionist has been his inability to 
see how there could be a clean and whole- 
some environment for young and old where 
the privileges of alcohol, a drug and a poison, 
were, even in a minor way, established by 
law. If the prohibitionist were wrong—an 
assumption by no means proved—he was at 
least logical, consistent, and, as events seem 
to have demonstrated, practically sagacious. 

When I hear well-meaning people charge 
prohibitionists with hypocrisy, my memories 
of these early years induce in me a mingled 
feeling of amusement and indignation. How 
different are the facts! The conditions of 
those days when Prohibition was becoming 
a movement were not such as to call forth 
hypocrisy. The prohibitionist took his stand 
in an indifferent, or hostile, community. In- 
evitably it meant courage; almost invariably 
it meant sacrifice; and not infrequently it 
meant either personal danger, or the imper- 
iling of one’s business interests, or both. 
One of the first tests of my father’s new 
principles came at the very outset of his 
launching in business for himself. The op- 
portunity came at one stroke to make more 
than he then possessed, through the offer 
of a highly inflated price for a property that 
he had acquired but which other parties de- 
sired for the site of a hotel. A hotel in 
those days was a drinking place, and my 
father was compelled by his convictions to 
decline a proposition which his poverty 
made alluring. 

This was before my day, but later it was 
no small part of my moral education to see 
in more than one crisis my father’s business 
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interests placed in the scale against his pro- 
hibitionist principles, and the unflinching 
way in which every such crisis was met. 
Incidentally, I recall the threats of those 
who would have driven him out of town, and 
the occasion when, on the repeal of some 
measure of county prohibition, my father, 
with four other staunch prohibitionist 
friends, found, in the morning, crépe tied to 
his door. 

There is a great deal more that I could re- 
call, but I emphasize these memories only 
because J am sure that they typify the mem- 
ories of thousands of my readers who know 
the actual moral foundations that have con- 
stituted the real strength and determining 
power of a movement that only shallow and 
ill-informed observers have characterized as 
“nut over.” One thing is certain—that if, 
as is frequently claimed, Prohibition was 
“nut over” against the real will of the na- 
tion, one half the moral fervor and intensity 
that prohibitionists put into the movement, 
if the “wets’ were capable of displaying it, 
would reverse the process. 

One other thing I do wish to recall. It 
is the courtesy that men like my father, in 
days of unrelenting conflict, displayed toward 
their opponents and toward those who dif- 
tered from them, and the tenderness of love 
and sympathy with which people like my 
mother, especially, treated the drunkard and 
the victims of the traffic. It is hardly too 
much to say that the prohibitionists, so 
often accused of fanaticism and lack of con- 
sideration for others, were almost the only 
people who in those days manifested any 
very deep and thoroughgoing sympathy and 
helpfulness toward the victims, innocent or 
offending, whose lives and homes drink had 
blasted. In a community where there were 
plenty of moderate drinkers and upholders 
_of the traffic, it was my prohibitionist and 
W. C. T. U. mother who sent me as a child 
to watch on Sunday morning at the door of 
the town jail for the release of a notorious 
drunkard, arrested during his Saturday- 
night debauch and put in the “cooler,” that 
she might bring him in and give him his 
breakfast and help him to get past the 
temptations of the town to his home in the 
country. It is a simple instance, but it was 
typical, and for me, at least, it speaks of 
the large measure of love and sympathy that 
jay beneath a movement in which hasty 
critics have professed to see only crude and 
rough-shod interference with the habits of 
others. 

The prohibitionist never forgot, as some 
critics have a’ convenient way of doing, the 
nature of the thing they were fighting. This 
poor drunkard, to whom [I haye referred, 
could eat no breakfast, but he gulped down 
eight cups of coffee one after another. His 
insides were on fire with the cursed stuff he 
had been drinking, though it was in pre- 
prohibition days, and, being Scotch, I as- 
suie that he had been drinking “good” 
whiskey. 

Later, I remember an all-day argument at 
my father’s place of business when the two 
leading hotel keepers of the town, facing a 
jail-sentence for a third offense against the 
liquor laws, had come to plead with my 
father to sign a petition urging the clemency 
of the conrt—a petition which complacent 
churchmembers and compliant business men 
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had almost unanimously signed. My father 
consented to sign if the two men would give 
him a pledge that they would observe the 
law in future. They recoiled at this, and, 
despite all pleading and cajoling, my father 
refused to sign. As the two men were leay- 
ing—the argument had all been courteous 
and friendly—one of them remarked to my 
father, “Well, Mr. Gilroy, it’s a matter of 
opinion; some men like oatmeal for their 
breakfast, while others prefer whiskey.” 
“Yes, Mr. ,’ replied my father, “but there 
is a great difference between oatmeal and 
whiskey.” 

There is the case in a nutshell. It is the 
thing that prohibitionists have been fight- 
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By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


The Inward Man 


That he would grant you, according to 
the riches of his glory, that ye may be 
strengthened with power through his Spirit, 
in the inward man.—Hph. 3: 16. 


Your hunger is not for physical food; 
your shivering comes not from a_ body 
scantily clothed. You are busy, but lonely. 
You are wealthy, but poor. You are praised, 
but unsatisfied; life seems to spell success, 
but you are not happy. 


It is possible that the reason will be 
found to be the inner man. There you may 
find a hunger which is spiritual and a cold- 
ness from the lack of love. 


Activity grips you, but without divine 
purpose. Wealth results from your con- 
quests of things, but poverty of soul power 
marks your personality. Your praise comes 
from the shallow and insincere sentences of 
convention. Your consciousness of suecess 
is only of this world. 


The show of the outward man does not 
always mean the peace and contentment of 
the inward man. 


ing, apart from their moral purpose, inten- 
sity of devotion, and impulses of love and 
brotherhood, that has made their movement 
justified and, so largely, effective. Only for- 
getfulness of the nature of that thing, and 
its incredible power for corruption and dam- 
nation, combined with some lapse from the 
moral vision and purpose of the pioneers, 
can occasion a reversal of what this nation 
has done, imperfectly, it is true, but with 
the hope of carrying on to triumph. 

For years I have held, fundamentally, to 
a social and political philosophy, like all 
such fundamental convictions inherent in 
my religion as well, which makes personal 
liberty the supreme goal and purpose of life. 
I desire nothing so much as to see every 
man, woman and child, in this country and 
in every other, free to do anything and 
everything that can be done without ad- 
versely affecting the rights and liberties of 
others. My convictions in this regard are 
so strong that though I have supported Pro- 
hibition as a practical, reasonable, justifiable 
and probably necessary, measure, as against 


the legalized sale of intoxicating liquor 
(along with other drugs destructive and 


deadly in their effects though similarly in- 
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nocuous in small quantities), I have hesi- 
tated even to call myself a prohibitionist. 
At heart, and essentially, I am a libertarian. 
But the prohibition movement has been jus- 
tified by the thing that it has fought— 
a thing that, as I have seen it in my years 
of experience as a working pastor, in daily 
close contact with individuals and families, 
has done more to destroy the personal lib- 
erty of men, women and children than any 
other single force. It has blasted and ruined 
the lives and homes of those whom I loved. 
Too large a number of the boys with whom I 
played are in drunkards’ graves. Too many 
of the associations of my life have been 
marred and blackened by its trail of ruin. 
What mere good of personal habit can be 
set over against that curse? It is those who 
uphold alcoholic drink and drinking customs, 
even in this very matter of personal liberty 
—and not the prohibitionists—who ought to 
be put upon the defensive and made to jus- 
tify their case. 

This is why—though I shall still call 
myself a libertarian—I am a prohibitionist. 
In the Province in which I was born pro- 
hibitory enactments have recently been re- 
pealed, and under the plea of moderation the 
traffic has been re-established under the au- 
thority and ‘control’ of the Government. 
What is the result? Only a small proportion 
of people in the good Province of Ontario 
have taken out licenses to purchase liquor, 
and the great mass of the people, personally 
abstainers and opposed to the traffic, have 
had their liberties invaded by a _ tyranni- 
cal law which makes them partners, through 
the State, in a traffic which they not only 
abhor, but which they believe to be inher- 
ently wrong. Moreover, they are compelled 
to rear their families in an environment of 
exposure to temptation, maintained and up- 
held by the State. I do not call that per- 
sonal liberty. It is a situation that has 
arisen because many who, like myself, in- 
herently love tolerance, have been misled by 
plausible and specious pleas of ‘personal 
liberty.” 

It is the moderate and fair-minded people 
who ultimately are going to decide the issue. 
There are fanatics among the “drys” just as 
there are fanatics among the ‘‘wets.” I have 
never observed that ‘‘wetness” predisposes, 
or determines, anybody toward tolerance or 
consideration for others. The issue of Pro- 
hibition, as of all other similar issues, will 
be ultimately determined in relation to the 
question whether it makes for, or against, 
the sort of personal liberty that is synony- 
mous with social welfare—in the fullest lib- 
erty of every sort, for every man, woman 
and child, that is in harmony with the lib- 
erty of all. 

What many anti-prohibitionists mean when 
they talk of “personal liberty,” is special, or 
personal, privilege. I wish that all fair- 
minded and socially-minded people could be 
brought to see the issue—whatever their ul- 
timate conclusions may be—at least in the 
light of the reasonable, calm and non-fanat- 
ical atmosphere which is familiar to many 
of us who grew up under conditions where 
we witnessed the warfare upon the liquor 
traffic as an expression of intelligent, clear- 
eyed, conscientious devotion to the common- 
weal. Mere negation is no worthy alterna- 
tive to prohibitionist idealism. 
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Junk the Covered Wagon 


By a Member of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


AITING for an officers’ meeting in our 
W chureh study, I took down the Century 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James 
Hastings and published in 1922. Happening 
to look at the article on Solomon’s Temple 
I referred to the article on Jachin and 
Boaz, the two bronze pillars of the original 
temple. . 

On putting the volume down after reading 
the article, I wondered why Old Testament 
commentators have apparently never thought 
it necessary to take into account easily as- 
certainable facts. The article referred to 
says that the pillars were either brass or 
bronze, although it is quite generally known 
that the earliest authenticated use of brass 
is over 800 years later than the date of 
Solmon’s building operations. It then gives 
the dimensions of the pillars found in the 
account in I Kings 5 without apparent real- 
ization that these figures would correspond 
to hollow bronze pillars weighing 500,000 
pounds each, and that even with the mod- 
ern greatly improved facilities for metal- 
lurgical work, the casting of such pillars 
would be impossible. When in the eleventh 
century a bronze bell weighing 2,600 pounds 
was cast, it was considered an enormous 
undertaking. The bell cast at Moscow in 
1735 weighs about 500,000 pounds, but, al- 
though a bell is much easier to cast than a 
pillar, the casting was defective and no simi- 
lar piece of work has since been undertaken. 

To my layman’s way of thinking, and quite 
aside from the metallurgical features, it 
seems absurd to suppose that Solomon’s 
Temple had entrance pillars over thirty feet 
high and seven feet in diameter. Such a 
building would have been remarkable even 
in a nation of builders, and to suppose that 
a people who lived in one-story mud-walled 
houses would undertake such an operation 
seems improbable. Furthermore, the de- 
scription in I King 5 also refers to wheeled 
lavers that the priests used to wash their 
hands during the temple rites, and which 
therefore would have been about the size of 
a modern tea-wagon, but the dimensions 
given would make them three times the 
height of a priest, who therefore must have 
had to employ a stepladder every time he 
wanted to use one. 

The point of all this is, of course, that 
apparent belief by our clergy in things that, 
in the light of present knowledge of our 
physical world are impossible and which 
have no real importance in religion anyway, 
makes the layman doubt whether their opin- 
ions on things spiritual are any more re- 
liable. The. sooner the churches give up 
teaching children and grown-ups fantastic 
stories of Semitic history, the faster will 


they make progress toward teaching the 
religious truths that should be so much 


their primary concern that they should be 
willing to cast into the discard all Semitic 
legends and folk-lore that interfere with 
their real objective. 

Recently, a clergyman’s wife told me 
about her eldest son, about to graduate from 
college, who says he can never go into the 


ministry because his college teaching has 


robbed him of the simple beliefs he learned 
in church and Sunday school. My mind 
flashed back over twenty years to the day 
when I was visiting the first railroad in 
China built by the Chinese. I was talking 
to a young Chinese who spoke English quite 
well and whom I regarded as a quite intelli- 
gent person until, somehow, the subject of 
kangaroos came up. He gravely informed 
me that kangaroos cannot climb mountains, 
so the wolves carry them up. In a flash my 
whole confidence in his knowledge was gone. 

Remembering that incident, I sympathized 
with the clergyman’s son, and with all other 
young men who find themselves adrift in this 
world of ideas. If Lindbergh, preparing for 
his flight to Europe, had loaded down his 
plane with a canoe and covered wagon, be- 
cause they have been so important in the 
history of transportation, the result would 
not have been more irrational than the mod- 
ern church loading its church school down 
with Semitic folk-lore, much of which has to 
be twisted out of all semblance to its origi- 
nal meaning to give it a moral aspect. Any 
high school child can easily learn that most 
of the stories of the: Lsraelites in Hgypt are 
Jewish versions of stories current in Egypt 
two thousand years before Moses, and much 
of the rest of the early Old Testament can 
be traced to Babylonian origins equally an- 
cient. The Old Testament clearly shows a 
primitive people emerging from nature wor- 
ship to monotheism. It is a book of interest 
to scholars, but of no more intrinsic interest 
to children than the Oz books, while to 
teach it to them as religious history is, to 
my way of thinking, a religious crime. Let’s 
junk the covered wagon, and attempt the 
flight of the soul into the unknowable un- 
impeded by outworn ideas and folk-lore 
which can only hamper its flight. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Great Convention 


Once upon a time there was a Great Con- 
vention, and I crossed the Ocean that I 
might be there. And I hearkened unto much 
that was said for the space of Three Weeks. 

And a Delegate spake unto me, Saying, 
What dost thou think of all this? 

And I said, There was once a Convention 
of Representatives of all the tribes on earth 
that belong to the Cat Family. And the Lion 
was there, and the Tiger, and the Panther, 
and the Leopard, and the Wild Cat and the 
Bob Cat and the Black Cat and the Yellow 
Cat and the Maltese Cat and the Manx Cat 
and the rest. 

And the Leopard spake and he said: 

It is well known and recognized that all 
members of the Cat Family were Originally 
One, and modesty preventeth my saying which 
one it probably was. But we are in an eyil 
case because we are Divided. If all the Cats 
were of One Kind, we could face the Wolves 
and the Bears Undismayed. Wherefore, we 
must first consider whether it be true or not 
that there was but one kind of Cat in the 
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Garden of Eden, and, if so, what Cats beside 
the Leopard may have been there, and sec- 
ondly, under what conditions the Cats that 
can trace their Pedigree from the Original 
Leopard but have lost their spots can be 
admitted to the Cat family. But the Manx 
Cat answered, I am the Original Cat, and 
all others have disfiguring Accretions, and 
I insist that all members of the Reorganized | 
Cat Family cut off their Useless and Un- 
sightly Tails. i 

And the man unto whom I told this piece 
of History, said, That is most interesting. 
Tell me the rest of it. 

And I answered, That is all there is to 
tell. : 

And he said, That is surely a bad place to 
stop. 

And I answered, That is precisely where 
all such Conventions do stop. 

And he said, Did the Cat Convention break 
up in a Fight? BR, 

And I answered, Nay, they all went home 
saying what a good time they had had, and 
that they hoped to have Another Convention 
a Few Years hence, and that there ought to 
be a Fund for the payment of Delegates’ 
Expenses. 

And the man said, Wast thou a delegate 
to the Cat Convention? 

And I said, I sate beside the Owl who was 
an Unofficial Observer, and I listened unto 
his Wise Comment. 

And he inquired, What did the Owl say? 

And I replied, The Owl said, I lead, on 
the whole, a rather Solemn Life. But when 
I see a Convention like this, I Store Up 
Smiles to last me a Long Time. 

And he said, Which dost thou think was 
the Original Cat? 

And I said, The one that ate the Canary. 


The New President of Oberlin 
(Continued from page 587) 

should be able to live in comfort 
dignity, not untouched with beauty. 

The circumstances of professorial life, 
moreover, react directly upon the student’s 
attitude toward his college work. If the 
intellectual life of science and of art is seen 
to reduce its followers to hardship and dis- 
content, its value is thereby discounted in 
the student’s scale. If the professorial home, 
however simple, is such as to make it a 
privilege to be welcomed there, the value of 
all collegiate endeavor rises thereby in stu- 
dent estimate. 

Only on the basis of an adequate. salary 
can the teacher teach his best. | 

Of him to whom much is given, much is 
to be required. If the college enables a man 
to teach with adequate tools, in appropriate 
surroundings, without an excessive instruc- 
tional burden; if it provides him with op- 
portunities for mental growth and encour- 
ages the exercise of his creative energy; and 
if it makes possible for him a sunny home 
life—then is that man beholden to serve the 
college with a deep and grateful loyalty, 
then is that man in honor bound to teach 
his best, and to make that best ever better 
as the years go on. 3 

If the college so selects its teachers and 
So supports their teaching, and if the teach- 
ers So respond to this support, what heights 
of educational achievement may not be 
attained ? 


and in 
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Regional Conferences on Worship 


II. 


HB Conference on Worship held at Billings, 

Mont., brought together twenty-four people, 
eighteen from out of the city. These people 
came from churches scattered far and wide 
through this mighty inland empire. One pastor 
drove 150 miles over the mountains, and for the 
last fifty miles he passed only four houses! 
The average distance traveled from points out 
of the city was 134 miles. The spirit of the 
men was fine, optimistic, reverent, and in every 
way encouraging. 

The conference was especially significant in 
the emphasis placed by all on the expected 
fruits of worship. Among those present were 
three laywomen; they were especially helpful 
in their suggestions as to the need of teaching 
the young the spirit of reverence and the way 
worship should influence everyday living. 


Tuer ProGRAM USED 


The point was made that the pastor, both by 
his example and his teachings, should impress 
upon the people that the hour and the place of 
worship were sacred. It was interesting to note 
how little the externals bulked in the minds of 
the people. For example, the Billings church 
has used a city theater for two years as a meet- 
ing place. Here, in a place where a show ends 
at eleven o’clock, Saturday night, and goes on 
again at half past two on Sunday afternoon, 
600 to 700 people gather for their Sunday wor- 
ship under the leadership of Rev. Raymond 
Walker, the pastor. The people come in silently. 
The atmosphere is that of deep and sincere 
worship. The people testify that it is not the 
place but it is the purpose that creates the 
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worshipful spirit. Dr. Poweli, the widely known 
superintendent emeritus, told how in sod-roofed 
schoolhouses a deeply reverent spirit of wor- 
ship had been created by the people joining in 
with the pastor in silent meditation, followed 
by sincere participation in the simple program 
of worship. Again and again during the day, 
the thought was expressed that real worship re- 
quires that “a spiritual experience must take 
place,” the chief problem being to inspire the 
people and lead them to merge their thought, 
desire, will and sympathy until there is created 
a spirit of oneness with one another and with 
the Spirit of God. 

This thought led naturally to the discussion 
of the topic “What sort of attitude should be 
the result of the period of worship?’ With one 
voice all said “friendliness.” If people had been 
united in their worship how could they be 
other than friends? How could a person go out 
of church without friendly greetings to other 
worshipers? And, further, should not this spirit 
be carried into daily life? 

As one might expect, the influence of the 
great out-of-doors was continually in evidence. 
As expressed by one, the worship of the church 
should be such that one would recognize the 
uplifting influence of wide views and towering 
mountains as being in truth the yoice of God 
speaking through nature to the soul—that one 
ought to be able to appreciate and understand 
God in nature far better after a period of sin- 


-cere worship in the church. 


For most part the churches in this section 
have developed their own orders of worship, 
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making extended use of responsive confessions 
and affirmations in addition to the more famil- 
jar items of the service. 

All felt the need of a book of material to be 
used as the pastor desired. For instance, a 
book of introits was especially called for, as was 
also a Communion service of greater richness 
than. those now available. 

- The word of caution was spoken against the 
too-extended use of Anglican material, because 
its wording was not understood, its theology - 
was not that held by the present generation, 
and, furthermore, why not have our own! Are 
there not leaders today who can write worship- 
ful material that will meet the needs of the 
day as the ancients met the needs of theirs? 

One feature of worship which was well sup- 
ported was the need of material which would 
help worshipers feel their dependence of God; 
some modern declaration of dependence was 
needed. 

After the meeting closed Superintendent John- 
son stated that this program of discussion, with 
use of the syllabus, would be carried out, this 
Fall, in all the association meetings of the 
state. It is interesting to note that the Central 
Association of Ohio, under the leadership of 
Rey. John A. Schmink; the New Jersey Associ- 
ation, under the leadership of Rev. Oscar EH. 
Maurer; the New York City Association, under 
the leadership of Rey. Douglas Horton; and the 
New Hampshire Association, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. W. H. Spence, are all taking up 
the serious study of worship at their Fall 
meetings. 

(To be continued) 


President Wilkins Inaugurated at Oberlin 


BERLIN COLLEGE has followed all of 
O the older colleges of the country in break- 
ing the tradition of ministerial leadership in the 
choice of its new president, Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins, to succeed Henry Churchill King. Dr. 
Wilkins, for the past fifteen years, has been 
professor of Romance languages in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. For three years of that 
period he was the dean of the Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, and Science. He graduated from 
Amherst College in 1900, and did post-graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins and at Harvard. He 
is the son of Samuel F. Wilkins, who has been 
so well known in our Congregational fellow- 
ship as the treasurer of the Boston City Mis- 
sionary Society. And he is doubly bound to 
our fellowship through his wife, who is the 
daughter of the late J. M. W. Hall of the First 
Church in Cambridge, who also in past years 
figured largely in Congregational councils. Born 
under the shadow of the gilded dome of the 
Massachusetts State House, and educated in the 
schools and colleges of Massachusetts, he can 
hardly shake off that pride of learning which 
has always been so characteristically Puritan 
and Congregational. To cite Barrett Wendell’s 
statement : 

“Whe chosen vessel of the Lord, according to 
the Puritan tradition, if he is to overflow 
must overflow grammatically.” All this, sup- 
plemented’ by fifteen years of life and teaching 
at the University of Chicago, has produced in 
Dr. Wilkins the happy combination of the tra- 
ditional East and the forward-looking West, 
and fits him peculiarly for the great work of 
leading Oberlin College into the most promising 
future to which it has ever looked forward. 

On August 24, amid a veritable riot of color 


By Dr. Nicholas Van der Pyl 


of academic hoods, blending harmoniously with 
the high color of the autumnal foliage of Ober- 
lin’s beautiful and spacious campus, on one of 
the finest of Fall days, Dr. Wilkins was in- 
augurated as the seventh president of this 
historic college. The simple folk who laid the 
foundations of Oberlin, had they returned to 
the scenes of their pioneer labors, would have 
been overwhelmed by the greatness of the in- 
stitution as it now is. They would have been 
bewildered by the pomp and the splendor as the 
representatives of 150 colleges, universities, 
and learned societies marched up the aisles of 
Finney Memorial Chapel to the music of the 
great organ played by that master of the organ, 
Prof. George W. Andrews. Yet there was a 
simplicity about the exercises, so marked in all 


the traditions of Oberlin’s past, and in the 
midst of its founders. 
A brief invocation, a brief installation ad- 


dress by the Hon. Theodore B. Burton, former 
United States Senator from Ohio and now Con- 
gressman from the Cleveland district, in which 
the new president was admonished and charged 
to haye joy in his work, to hold precious the 
high traditions of Oberlin but with due regard 
to the progress of a new and changing world, 
a half-hour’s inaugural address by the new 
president, the conferring of degrees on one of 
his former teachers, Professor Grandgent of 
Harvard, and on two colleagues in his chosen 
field of learning, Professor Nitze of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Professor Armstrong of 
Princeton, and the benediction. That was all. 

The subject of Dr. Wilkins’ inaugural ad- 
dress was “College Teaching.” It ‘was’ a 
straightforward address, practical in scope, and 


showing the deep influence upon the new presi- 
dent of Prof. Charles Edward Garman, that 
prince of teachers who- is remembered by a 
former generation of Amherst students with an 
almost idolatrous devotion, and Prof. William 
Lyman Cowles who made to live again for his 
students the characters of ancient Greece and 
Rome. These are Dr. Wilkins’ models. These 
he would wish the members of the Oberlin fac- 
ulty to resemble—men who know their subject, 
who believe profoundly in its significance for the 
enrichment of human life, who care about their 
students as thinking, feeling, and growing in- 
dividuals; and who are glad to listen to them 
and talk with them, in the classroom or out- 
side the classroom. Not the cloistered scholar, 
shrinking from the touch of life, like the Abbé 
of Diisseldorf who came to be nothing but a 
thing of mind and plasters, but intimate and 
direct in the stimulation and the guidance of 
his ablest students. 

Dr. Wilkins finds a place in the realm of 
research for the teacher fitted to undertake re- 
search, but he holds that research is not a nec- 
essary concomitant of college teaching. The 
first question that should be asked in the selec- 
tion of a teacher is, “Is he a good teacher?” 
No possible combination of qualities, however 
superlative, can justify the appointment of a 
poor teacher. ‘What shall it profit a college to 
add to its teaching staff a man who has a fine 
voice, is a natural mixer, plays golf in the 
eighties, is a tireless and an efficient committee- 
man, a productive scholar, an idealist in life 
and work, and cannot teach?” “If the teaching 
is poor, the college is poor, even though it have 
a freshman week and a_ psychiatrist.’ 

This ideal teacher, in the belief of Dr. Wil- 
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kins, should be equipped with an adequate stock 
of modern tools in the way of laboratories, 
books, exhibits, and statistical resources, should 
be permitted to teach in an adequate environ- 
ment, and should be given only a reasonable 
amount of work, and be provided with oppor- 
tunities for mental growth and an adequate 
salary so that he may live well in a home of 
eomfort and dignity not untouched with beauty. 
Colleges must have teachers. Universities must 
have scholars. 

A vesper service was held on the Sunday pre- 
ceding the day of the inauguration, at which 
Dr. Charles G. Gilkey of Chicago gave an ad- 
dress on “The Relation of Education to Reli- 
gion.” Immediately following the inauguration 
exercises, a banquet was served to the guests 
of the college and to the members of the faculty 
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in the Warner Gymnasium, followed with ad- 
dresses by the president of Chicago University, 
by George W. Olds, president emeritus of Am- 
herst College, and by Chancellor Capen of the 
University of Buffalo—all of whom spoke en- 
thusiastically of the man and his eminent fitness 
for the high post of influence to which he had 
been chosen. In the evening a brilliant recep- 
tion was held in the Dudley Peter Allen Me- 
morial Art Building, at which the guests of the 
college, the members of the faculty and their 
families, and many of the citizens of the town 
were introduced in person to Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilkins. ; 

During the two days it was often remarked 
that a new era had dawned for Oberlin. This 
was evident in the recent passing of some of 
the most striking figures of the old Oberlin. 
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The retirement of President King, after forty 
years of service with the college, and the sud- 
den and unexpected death of Dr. Bosworth and 
of Professor Root, shortly after his retirement, 
has removed three of the most striking person- 
alities of the Oberlin of the last generation. 
They are the last of a noble group who have 
lifted Oberlin into the forefront of the colleges 
of the country. Dr. Wilkins gives high prom- 
ise of being the right man for the new era. 
Already he has captured the good will and the 
confidence of those who have met him. Oberlin, 
with its large new endowment from the estate 
of the late Charles M. Hall, enters upon a new 
era, of which the era of King and Bosworth and 
Root was the worthy and the brilliant prelude. 
These latter builded. It is for the leaders of the. 
new era to match the greatness of their labors. 


A Letter from England 


INCE the dispatch of my last letter the 
Church Congress has met at Ipswich, and 
the Congregational Union at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Both towns, as it happens, have been 
soil congenial to Congregationalism. Tacket 
Street Church, Ipswich, has for generations 
been the center of great ministry, and with Rev. 
John A. Patten—a chaplain of the Forces whom 
Field-Marshal Lord Haig liked to hear at head- 
quarters in France—Tacket Street is as vigor- 
ous and influential as ever. In the early fifties 
of last century there went from the church to 
the reporters’ gallery of the House of Commons 
James Clarke, who saved the Christian World, 
in its infancy, from foundering and made it 
the model of first-class religious journalism. 
It was my privilege to serve for three years 
under the editorship of this great journalist and 
great Christian, whose hero of heroes was 
Henry Ward Beecher, his guest at his Cater- 
ham home in Surrey during Beecher’s last visit 
to England. 


Dr. WELLDON AND BISHOP JONES 


It was a most handsome compliment to 
Tacket Street that its pulpit was occupied on 
the Sunday preceding the congress by the Dean 
of Durham, Dr. Welldon, formerly Archbishop 
of Calcutta, and grandson of an Ipswich Free 
Churchman, and by the missionary, Bishop 
Gresford Jones. 

Dr. Welldon emphasized the value of the 
Noneconformist witness for spiritual liberty. 
“Man is accountable to God alone, and Noncon- 
formity has made a noble and successful pro- 
test for the rights of the individual conscience.” 
He flung the challenge to the “die-hards’”’ of 
his own Chureh by saying that ‘‘No longer is 
the Church of England bound to the rigid and 
unprovable theory of Apostolical Succession.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE VILLAGE CUURCH 

The Congress concerned itself chiefly with 
problems of the village churches. These churches 
—those of the Church of England and of the 
Free Churches—are not in a healthy condition. 
It happens that I have just been adjudicating 
on essays on “Difficulties of Free Churches in 
the Villages,’ on behalf of the National Free 
Church Council. Village life has been sophis- 
ticated. Population has drifted to the indus- 
trial districts. The young people are caught in 
the whirl of the town pleasures. As _ loyal 
old workers die out it is increasingly difficult 
to fill their places. Yet the little churches in 
fifteen to twenty thousand English villages are 
the springs of the best life of the country, and 
they freshen and purify the life of the towns. 

The difficulty is increased in the case of the 
Church of England by the alarming shortage of 
clergy—four thousand are needed to meet the 
minimum figure for efficient working. Because 
of the unwillingness of the young men of the 
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classes from whom the theological colleges 
drew their finest material to take the risks of 
the clerical life the colleges have been com- 
pelled to lower the standard for candidates, and 
the consequences have been an increased pro- 
portion of clergy of limited intellectual capac- 
ity and vision, and of the most reckless of High 
Churchmen or the narrowest of Low Church- 
men. The laity are getting alarmed, but they 
are uncertain about ways to meet the problems. 
The chaotic condition of the Church of HEng- 
land, revealed by the Revised Prayer Book an- 
tagonism, does not offer a pleasant prospect of 
a clerical career. Churchmen who believe that 
their church must keep step with the results 
of modern science and criticism or perish as 
a spiritual leader of the nation, are so alarmed 
at the reservation of the sacramental elements 
conceded permissively to the Anglo-Catholics, 
that they feel they must, at whatever cost, 
fight against the official sanction of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham, Dr. E. A. Barnes, the blackest bogey of 
the Anglo-Catholics, has just hurled a bomb 
into their camp which has provoked angry re- 
plies from bishops and smaller people. He 
warns the Church of England that it will break 
into pieces unless unity can be reached on the 
sacramental question. There are, he said in 
a sermon, in the Anglican Church men and 
women whose sacramental beliefs are not far 
from those of the cultured Hindu idolater. They 
pretended that a priest using the right words 
and acts could so change a piece of bread that 
within it there was the real presence of Christ. 
This was absurd. Such a belief belonged to 
the realm of primitive magic. If there was 
a physical change in the bread, chemical analy- 
sis would enable them to detect it. He as- 
serted that there was no man living who, if a 
piece of bread was presented to him, could say 
by spiritual perception whether it had or had 
not been consecrated. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION DISCUSSIONS 


At Newcastle the Congregational Union 
reached a very high intellectual and spiritual 
level in discussions on “The Christian Realiza- 
tion of God.” Being a business man the chair- 
man, Mr. J. C. Meggitt, left theology to the 


theologians. He devoted his address to his 
pet theme—the religious up-bringing of the 
children. He drew an alarming picture of the 


decline of the Sunday schools, due partly to 
the neglect of family religion, to the tepid in- 
terest taken by many English Churches in the 
Sunday schools, and to the pleasure-seeking 


spirit and many secular distractions of the 
age. He calculated that a million and a half 


of the six million elementary school children of 
England and Wales do not attend Sunday 


schools, and that two and three-quarterg mil- 
lions of the day-school children do not even pos- 
sess Bibles. The churches must make greater 
sacrifices for the improvément of the Sunday 
schools, and the ministers should visit them. 
The general subject was started with a paper 
by Prof. Miall Edwards of Brecon Congrega- 
tional College, Wales, on “The Realization of 
God in Christian History.’”’ The stress was laid 
on the first Christians’ vivid sense of experi- 
ence of salvation not only from sin, but to 
life, their overwhelming sense of the Lordship 


of Christ, and of immediate access to God 
through him. Dr. Edwards insisted on the 


necessity of perpetual renewal of the same con- 
sciousness. 

Following on with “Christian Experience 
Through the Centuries,’ Mr. Bernard L. Man- 
ning, M.A., of Cambridge, said that the best 
Christian experience was a social experience— 
an eccleciastical experience—in whatever indi- 
vidual agony it might begin. That was the 
very basis of the Congregational polity. 

How it looks to a man of the Negro race was 
shown by Rev. A. T. Peters, M.A., B.D., of 
British Guiana. He stood for the conception 
of a “raceless’ Christ for ‘“raceless’ man. 
“With the help of the Holy Spirit Jesus Christ 
or God Incarnate will always be safe in the 
black man’s keeping. He can always rely on 
the black man’s strong and willing service; and 
Christianity, when properly understood by him, 
will always ‘be sincerely and intellectually artic- 
ulated on the black man’s lips, and in his life 
and character.” 

A Hindu Christian, Dr. Datta, after speaking 
gloomily of the spiritual darkness and political 
unrest in his country, declared that “Only 
through the love of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, and an order based on that, will India 
as a country be saved.” 

There were intervals of lighter relief, as in 
Rey. A. Le Marchant’s caustic eriticism of un- 
reality in hymns, and of misfit tunes. 

There are those, he said, who mumble hymns. 
Should the minister say, ‘‘Let us mumble such- 
and-such a hymn,” the congregation would be 
shocked; but they are not shocked at doing it. 


Get Busy 


Said one little chick with a funny little squirm, 

“T wish I could find a nice little worm.” 

Said another little chick with a queer little 
shrug, 

“T wish I could find a nice little bug.” 

Said a third little chick with a shrill little 
squeal, 

“IT wish I could find some nice yellow meal.” 

“Look here,’ said the mother, from the green 
garden patch, 

“If you want any breakfast, get busy and 
scratch.” 
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A Guide to Preaching 

Pulpit Mirrors, by Edwin H. Byington 
(Doran. $2.00 net). Dr. Byington is an ex- 
pert craftsman, and whatever he does is well 
done. As a preacher, he has mastered the art 
of preparing sermons, so that they are inter- 
esting, instructive, and spiritually inspiring. 
His sermons also are remarkably well con- 
structed; the movement of thought and the rise 
in interest proceeds effectively to the end. Such 
a preacher naturally has become an excellent 
teacher of preaching, and now he has written 
an excellent book on the subject. He uses the 
“case’’ method, and calls the book “Laboratory 
Studies in Preaching.” 

Part One is devoted to clear and discriminat- 
ing studies of eighteen different preachers in 
action, with sermon and service, and he indi- 
eates in detail the mistakes and the successes 
observed. 

Part Two contains eight chapters, on “At- 
taining Maximum Pulpit Power’—‘‘Through 
Psychoanalysis of Congregations,” “The Spirit 


of Adventure,” ‘Authority,’ “Preparation,” 
“Workmanship,” “Intensity,” “Accuracy of 


Aim,” and “Delivery.” Part Three is devoted 
to “Technique in Sermon Building.” The 
“Prelude” on the ministry as “A Challenging 
Career,” and the “Postlude” on ‘The Minister’s 
Christmas” are pleasing features of this im- 
portant book. 

Dr. Byington is professor of homiletics in 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Bos- 
ton, and pastor of the West Roxbury Congre- 
gational Church, but has just resigned from 
that pastorate, which has been a notably suc- 
cessful one of eighteen years, to devote all his 
time to his professorship after January 1. 

Ministers and theological students will find 
Pulpit Mirrors of absorbing interest, and a 
practical guide to purpose and method in preach- 
ing, also in conducting the service of worship. 


Some Recent Religious Books 

A Handbook of Christian Theology, by Dr. 
J. A. Singmaster (United Lutheran Publishing 
House, Philadelphia. $2.25). This book is the 
work of a distinguished Lutheran theologian. 
it is conservative in its position, expository 
and apologetic in its method, and dogmatic in 
its temper. It sets forth the main doctrines in 
outline. Jt is primarily an exposition of the 
Lutheran Confession. It stresses the Christo- 
logical and claims this to be distinctive and 
characteristic of the Lutheran theology, over 
against the stress laid on the sovereignty of 
God by the Calvinistiec theology. The book 
serves to show the conservative position of one 
of the large denominations of our country. 

Was Jesus Influenced by Buddhism?, by 
Dwight Goddard (Thetford, Vt.). In this 
book the author attempts a comparative study 
of the lives and teachings of Gautama and 
Jesus and the dependence of Jesus upon Gau- 
tama. He answers in the affirmative the ques- 
tion of the title of his book. He thinks that 
Buddhist missionaries traveled to Palestine; 
that the Essenes were essentially a Buddhist 
sect or brotherhood; that Jesus spent all the 
early years of his life with this sect; and that 
after his resuscitation by Joseph of Arimathea, 
he spent the remainder of his life there; that 
all the great truths of Jesus were derived from 
Buddhistic sources; that Paul and other Chris- 
tian teachers have corrupted the original teach- 
ing of Jesus. The author writes of Jesus from 
the psychoanalytie point of view, and regards 
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him as an “introvert” suffering from an “in- 
feriority complex,’ easily angered, “unbal- 
anced,” but he had lucid intervals, in which 
he spoke Buddhistice truths. 

The author is either ignorant of, or uninflu- 
enced by, first-rate New Testament scholars 
and students of comparative religions; he is 
led away by psychoanalysis; and suffers from 
an anti-Christian complex. The book is a curi- 
osity in Christological literature. 

The Christ We Know, by Bishop Charles 
Fiske, D.D. (Harper & Bros. $2.00). This 
book is at the opposite extreme of Mr. God- 
dard’s. It is traditional in its point of 
view. It accepts easily and without question 
the virgin birth and the miracles. What is 
Sone bit of miracle’? more, if one accepts the 
traditional orthodox uncritical position? His 
interest lies elsewhere than in solving the diffi- 
culties and meeting the critical questions col- 
lege youth and others ask. He tries to state 
the impression the story of Christ makes upon 
him and upon others; the things beautiful, help- 
ful, inspiring they find in his life. The religious 
element plays some part, but the ethical plays 
the chief part. He is impressed with the ethi- 
cal values of Christ’s life and teaching. We 
fear he has not written a book for the ques- 
tioning college youth but for the already con- 
vineed and untroubled persons for whom he has 
much which will confirm and help them. 

What Is Left of the Apostles’ Oreed?, by 
Rev. Loren M. Edwards (The Abingdon Press. 


$1.00). The author is a Methodist pastor in 
Denver. The book contains a series of dis- 


courses on the fundamental teachings of the 
Creed. He takes up in successive discourses 
its great affirmations. He is scholarly and 
critical, but he is all the time profoundly evan- 
gelical, and concerned with the great verities 
of our religion, and the deeper needs of human 
life. His aim is constructive and practical, 
and he succeeds well. Preachers will find much 
stimulus, and many suggestions,for their work 
from their reading of this small but helpful 
book. 

The Appeal to Reality, by R. Edis Fairbairn 
(Abingdon Press. $1.00). This author is not 
satisfied with men’s sincerity. He makes his 
appeal to reality, to things as they are, to the 
historical facts of our religion, to the realiza- 
tion of the reality of God and to the life by 
_the conviction that we have to do with him. 
Not the religion of feeling, nor of sentimental- 
ism, nor of mere acquiescence, but the religion 
of reality is the message which he preaches, 
with a sense of facts and forces, with vigor of 
thought, candor, and urgency. He challenges 
believers and half-believers, doubters, rational- 
ists and practical men to face reality, and es- 
pecially the reality of the Christian religion. 
It is a stimulating book and deals with impor- 
tant subjects in a suggestive manner. 


Reality in Religion, by Gilbert T. Rowe 
(Cokesbury Press. $1.75). This volume con- 
tains the substance, much elaborated, of the 


Quillian Lectures for 1927 delivered at Emory 


University. The author is the book editor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 


the editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review. 
(He deals at length with such fundamental sub- 
jects as the nature of religion, symbols in reli- 
gion, scientific religion, scientific method in re- 
ligion, the power of religion, and finality in 
religion. He has read widely, and is in touch 
with the best thought of our day. He is open- 
minded, and quite willing to follow the'lead of 
modern learning. In these several chapters he 


treats lucidly the questions at issue; he is criti- 
cal and constructive. He emphasizes the es- 
sential aspects of religion, and in particular 
stresses the objective reality of religion. The 
book shows that there are men in the South 
who are not afraid of modern knowledge, but 
welcome it. For those who have not kept up 
with recent thought on religion, the book with 
its many and full quotations will put them 
en rapport with the best books. For those who 
possess these books, it will be somewhat boring 
to have nearly every page covered with quota- 
tions from them. This book editor has caught 
the dangerous infantile disease of ‘‘quotation- 
itis.” DANIEL EVANS. 


General 

The Psychology of Youth, by Edgar James 
Swift (Secribners. $2.50). A new edition of 
the author’s Youth and the Race, first published 
in 1912. It deals not with the origin of psycho- 
logical forces but with their practical mani- 
festations in youth, and its purpose is to help 
parents to understand their children after they 
have passed the age of ten. It is of much value 
in illustration and suggestion for all who have to 
do with the guidance and training of adolescents. 

Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, 
by Frank S. Hickman (Abingdon Press. $3.00). 
This textbook for the undergraduate student 
assumes some knowledge of general psychology, 
and is designed to help the student in approach- 
ing the varied and complicated data of reli- 
gious experience and consideration of the meth- 
ods of studying, or accounting for, them. It 
is in the strict sense an introduction to the sub- 
ject, not exploiting any particular theory, or 
dealing exhaustively with any one phase, but 
rather mapping out the field for prospective 
students and indicating the place and relation- 
ship of the Various factors in the study. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1928, by Amos R. 
Wells (Wilde). The first six months’ lessons 
are through Mark; the last six months’ cover 
the life and letters of Paul. As heretofore, 
Professor Wells has prepared a thorough series 
of helps for the year’s lessons. The book is 
intended for teachers. It is scholarly, pictur- 
esque, and always fresh and interesting, with 
an abundance of illustration in pictures and 
incidents and maps. With every lesson are 
definite suggestions for the teacher and for class 
work. This volume is the fifty-fourth in the 
Peloubet Series. 

The Gist of the Lesson, by R. A. Torrey 
(Revell. 35 cents). This concise exposition of 
the International Sunday School Lessons for 
1928 is the twenty-ninth year’s edition of handy 
pocket helps by Dr. Torrey. 

Chivalry Peak, by Irvin 8. Cobb (Cosmopoli- 
tan. $2.00). Readers who are acquainted 
with Irvin Cobb as a short-story writer and 
humorist will hardly be prepared for Chivalry 
Peak. Yor this is a tale of the West, of the 
hold-up of a train and of an inaccessible refuge 
on a mountain peak overlooking the desert to 
which a very chivalrous train robber retires. 
Then, with the rescue of an attractive young 
woman comes romance and the usual happy 
ending. This is a real good story of this very 
familiar type. 

Storm of the Old Frontier, by Marshall R. 
Hall (Henry Altemus Co.). Another book of 
the same series is a stirring tale of the days 
of 49 and the adventures which befell a young 
girl who set out with her father in a covered 
wagon for California, 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Brain-Grooves 

Two men who were motoring, one day, on a 
road through a beautiful bit of wooded country, 
suddenly found one wheel up to the hub in 
ooze. Power was crowded into the engine, but 
it could not drag the car out. The groove was 
too deep. Time after time the engine was 
strained to the uttermost, but the car could not 
be budged. Yet the men got it out. They had 
to. What they could not do by the power of 
the engine alone, they did by jacking up the 
wheel, and sliding a bit of old board or a 
piece of canvas underneath, before they once 
more set the engine at work. By giving the 
engine the help of other forces that were at 
hand, they induced it to do what was needed. 

The letter from which quotation was made, 
last week, indicated that the writer had been 
trying all her life to find satisfaction in ex- 
ternals, and had always and increasingly suf- 
fered in mind and spirit because the externals 
she longed for did not come her way. Deep 
grooves, disastrous grooves of vain longing, and 
then of disappointment and rebellion and brood- 
ing, became furrowed in her brain, until her 
mind was completely mired and all her force 
of will was not able to get it back into happi- 
ness and health. 

The lesson that experience is trying to teach 
the soul is that true success in life, lasting 
inner satisfaction, the joy that persists through 
thick and thin, are not the fruit of things ex- 
ternal. The task that confronts many a ma- 
ture and suffering mind is that of making a 
radically new start in life, of learning to sub- 
stitute the greater and truer ambitions for the 
lesser ones, of directing the mind’s longings to 
realities instead of to chimeras, and of rising 
out of the mood of rebellion into the mood of 
new and beloved vision. It is no easy job. But 
that is what it means to learn to live. 

It must be done by deliberate effort and un- 
flagging persistence. At the first endeavor to 
get through deep mud, every foot of the way 
is hard-fought; the second trip is still difficult ; 
the third trip is easier; and in time there is a 
well-trodden path which can be traveled with 
some freedom. Like that is the effort to make 
new paths for the mind to walk in. Whatever 
aids can be laid hold on must be used, such as 
definite association of the mind and soul with 
new ideals, new interests, and new companions. 
Then day after day, over and over again, the 
mind has to be pulled out of the bad grooves, 
and set once more to the task of making grooves 
that lead to satisfaction and true success in the 
task of living. 

From grooves of mistaken ambition and vain 
rebellion the mind has to be led into grooves 
of eager co-operation with God for the nobler 
life of the soul. What is it that gives real and 
lasting satisfaction? It is not that one is 
reported to be this, or that the outward condi- 
tions of daily life are that. It is the knowl- 
edge that the inner life is rich and growing, 
and that one really is, or at least is becoming, 
something of value—a soul that is big, a heart 
that beats true and warm, a personality that is 
worth having. It is the knowledge that one is 
of increasing value when measured by the en- 
during standards; that one thinks thoughts that 
are true and worth thinking; that one is sin- 
cerely desiring, and really finding, the light of 
life; and that one is finding satisfaction for 
mind and heart by bringing them into oneness 
with the mind and heart of God. And if one 
must feel that he has not yet attained to those 
things, satisfaction comes from the knowledge 
that one is trying to. 
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Closet and Altar 


ABUNDANT LIFE 


I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.— 
John 10: 10. 


There is no niggardliness, no poverty and 
no favoritism in God. His riches surpass 
all our capacity to receive. Our deficiency 
lies only in ourselves, in our lack of faith, 
in our unwillingness to surrender to him.— 
Elwood Worcester. 


There are just a few things in religion 
that Jead to a more abundant life. To have 
your sins forgiven, to have the burden of 
your guilt roll from you as from Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim at the Cross—that does it. To know 
God in your heart and, as you draw from 
the physical world the sustenance by which 
you live, so to draw from the eternal Spirit, 
the power by which you live indeed—that 
does it. To know Christ, the revelation of 
the Hternal and the ideal of man, and in a 
deepening discipleship with him to: behold 
as in a mirror the glory of the Lord and to 
be transformed into the same image from 
glory into glory—that does it. To be led up 
by him into the expanded life of service and 
the dignity of helpfulness to man, to share 
his hopes of God’s triumph on this earth 
and the assurance of the everlasting privi- 
lege of going on hereafter—that does it. 
What’ horizons lift, what deeps unfold, what 
heights allure through such a faith! These 
are the things that make life rich and full. 
—H. EH. Fosdick, 


I know, whatever God may be, 
All life it was that lighted me 
This little flame whereby I see. 


I know All Strength did stir this hand 
To serve somehow the poor command 
Of whatso’er I understand. 


And from All Love there throbs the stress 
Of pity and of wistfulness 
Both to be blesséd and to bless. 


Then by the Source that still doth pour 
On star and glowworm reckoned for, 
I will have more and ever more! 


Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Don’t offer men a thimbleful of Gospel. 
Don’t offer them merely joy, or merely 
peace, or merely rest or merely safety; but 
remember how Christ came to give men a 
more abundant life than they had, and then 
you will take hold of the whole of a man— 
and you will give him a bigger life, a fuller 
life-current, than the life he is living.— 
Henry Drummond. 


What blessing is better than a big heart? 
Let me seek such a heart, and let me take 
care that I do not starve it—W. L. Wat- 
kinson. 


We thank thee, Lord, that thou hast 
given us life abundantly, after the measure 
of thy bounty, taking thought for years to 
come and new experiences of thy loving care. 
Enlarge our hearts, uplift our thoughts, 
bring us more and more in sympathy with 
thy wide purposes and ever-deepening love, 
that we may understand how we are hon- 
ored in thy love. And keep us from all pride 
and selfishness, that we may recognize that 
all men are our brothers and glory in thy 
good will toward all. And this we ask and 
seek in the name of Jesus Christ, thy Son, 
our Brother of the eternal life. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Micah Champions the Oppressed 


Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for November 20 
Micah, Chapters 2, 3, 6, 7:1-6 

Passion for social justice and personal right- 
eousness governed Micah’s prophecy. A .con- 
temporary of Isaiah, he prophesied during the 
reigns of three kings of Judah—Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah—from 740 B.C. to 695 B.C. 
The book of Micah seems to be a compilation 
of sermon extracts. The prophet’s spiritual 
discernment enabled him to probe deeply into 
the causes for the covetousness, evil, injustice, 
and oppression which were estranging the 
people from God. 

The rich and powerful, in particular, were 
oppressing the landholders of the lower classes. 
Micah vigorously championed the oppressed— 
that is, the poor, the powerless, and the un- 
fortunate—and he saw the great abuses into 
which the temporarily affluent classes werewfall- 
ing. He was not so deeply stirred simply be- 
cause the titles to certain tracts of land were 
not in the hands of their rightful owners; he 
was concerned because this was merely one 
abuse which showed clearly that the people in 
general had forgotten God. 

Man’s relation to his land holdings has al- 
ways been a great source of trouble. The desire 
for material possessions and for power is 
strong. Micah did not advocate any communis- 
tic theory, but he did protest against the ten- 
dency of the people to allow such desires to 
make them forget the higher spiritual heritage 
which might be theirs. 

In a very real and intimate sense, he felt that 
“the Lord hath a controversy with his people.” 
As a nation and as individuals—both rich and 
poor—they could progress only as they walked 
with God and came to know him more fully. 
He was one of the first to suggest that deep 
spiritual failures and deficiencies are the cause 
of many religious, social, and _ intellectual 
problems. 

In Micah we note again the poetic references 
to hills and mountains which inspired the 
writers of the Psalms. 

Micah (unless one gives credence here to a 
theory of different authorship and_ source) 
makes, in chapter six, an impassioned plea to 
the people to return to righteous living and 
religious practices which shall lead them ever 
nearer to God. Can great piles of rams and 
other oblations offered upon altars, for in- 
stance, outweigh the offering of a man who 
gives his life to God? Can whole rivers of oil 
outflow the tears of humble contrition? Too 
long the nation has been sustained by its own 
willful desires, and it has not been satisfied; 
Micah offers his people the bread of life which 
satisfies and nourishes the soul. 

In the eighth verse of chapter six Micah 
gives a great definition of religion (found es- 
sentially in the same form in Deut. 10:12). 
Men who do justly, love merey, and walk 
humbly with their God are men who do not 
oppress others and covet their property or abil- 
ities; they are men who are upon the great 
highway of spiritual living which leads upward 
and onward. Social abuses result from the 
fundamental fact that a people has forgotten 
its God and failed to walk in his ways. 

Micah does not literally mean to state (in 
7:2) that there is not a single good man in 
the land. He has such a strong conviction in 
the truth of his message, that he uses this em- 
phatic way of phrasing it. Micah boldly cham- 
pions the oppressed, for not until all classes 
are co-operating in the service of their highest 
spiritual ideals can the nation really progress. 


“Make a promise slowly that you may not 
break it swiftly.,—The Methodist Recorder. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Excess Baggage 
By Rose Brooks 
Parr II 
Gayety reigned in the Carlton house in the 
mountains. No maids were included in this 
week-end party; and to Doris’ surprise, Mis. 


- Carlton cooked and worked as expertly and as 


happily as Mother, and every Sixpence did her 
willing share. Tramps over mountain trails, 
games outdoors and in—not an unfilled minute 
—and everybody as happy as the air was crisp. 

“Today,” said Mrs. Carlton at Saturday 
breakfast, “there’s to be a treasure hunt, as 
soon as we're spick-and-span for the day.” 

“A treasure hunt?’ chorused the Sixpences. 
“Like the ones we read about?” 

“The very same variety. Mrs. Alden and I 
went over the course yesterday afternoon while 
you were scaling mountain peaks. Flee! Fly! 
So you can make an early start. Here’s the 
first slip of directions, here in this envelope on 
the mantel. Not to be opened, of course, till 
everybody’s ready.” 

Flee and fly they did; and at eight-thirty ten 
eager Sixpences stood before the mantel. 

“Were, Mother, you read it aloud,’ said 
Alicia, handing her mother the envelope, and 
Mrs. Carlton read: 


Some fly east, 
Some fly west, 
Some fly— 


“My goodness, there was a cuckoo all’ sum- 
mer in the woods beyond the meadow! How 
shall we ever find his nest?’ said Alicia. Hot 
on this clue, ten nimble Sixpences raced for the 
meadow. 

For three happy hours the treasure hunt 
lasted, each girl using her own nimble wits and 
her own nimble feet. And for the same three 
hours the two mothers busied themselves in 
happy companionship over household tasks. So 
deep in talk were they in the kitchen that they 
failed to hear light feet racing near. And so it 
happened that Doris, outside the kitchen screen 
door, became an eavesdropper, silent from sheer 
surprise. 

“Your house is the envy of every woman in 
town,” she heard Mrs. Carlton say. “Your 
taste—” 

“Oh! Not my taste,” came Mother’s own 
pleasant voice. ‘“We’re lucky in having inher- 
ited so many good old pieces.” 

“But it is your taste. Do you remember our 
architect friend who called with us on you, one 
evening? He said your house had the atmos- 
phere of real taste. Your taste shows in every- 


thing. In your clothes. In Doris’. They’re 
individual.” F 
“They’re simple. They have to be. My 


house is simple. It has to be!” 

“Simplicity’s the keynote of taste, isn’t it? 
Yes, you’re the despair of us all. Alicia says 
yours is the homiest home in the world.” 

“Alicia is a darling!” said Mrs. Alden 
warmly. “I wish Doris thought so, too.” 

“Doris?” 

- “Just at present, Doris bothers with too much 
excess baggage,” said Mrs. Alden, and Doris, 
ashamed to find she was actually eavesdropping, 
backed around the house and raced, noisily this 
time, for the kitchen door. 

“Hello! One treasure-hunter hot on the home 
trail!” Mrs. Carlton hailed her. “Have you 
unearthed the buried treasure?’ 

“Tt’s not buried, or I’m mistaken,” said Doris. 
“The last slip read: 


Look up and not down, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend— 


I think, oh, I think it’s a hand of a clock some- 
where!” Laughing, she ran from clock to 
clock, and finally looked up at the grandfather 
clock on the landing. 


“Of course!” she triumphed. “Look up!’ 


And up the stairs she sped, to find, sure enough, 
the last little note clipped on the big hand. 


“The riches of India,’”’ she read wonder- 
ingly. ‘India, India. I hear the other Six- 
pences coming! India! Oh! I know! The 


geography we were looking at last night!” 
Racing for the fat geography on the library 
table, Doris found the end of the treasure trail. 
A small, square, flat box, wrapped in tissue 
paper was atop the geography, opened at the 
map of India. 

“T have it! I’ve found it 
edly as the others trooped in. 

“Good for Doris!’ rang the hearty chorus, 
without one note of envy. 

“Hurry, Doris!” And as Doris opened the 
box, “Oh! Ah!” 

“How lovely!’ breathed Doris. 
Carlton, how sweet!’ 

“Tt’s a very inexpensive little string of fish- 
scale pearls,’ said Mrs. Carlton. “It’s very 
simple,’ she added, with a mischievous smile 
at Mrs. Alden. 

“It shows real taste,’ said Mrs. Alden, and 
both mothers laughed like schoolgirls. 

“Mother,” said Doris, following her mother 
to her room an hour later, ‘Mother, I’m an 
eavesdropper.” 

Mother, sensing sincerity in the tone, turned 
startled eyes upon her. 

“T know. I didn’t mean to. I was so. sur- 
prised,’”’ stammered Doris as Mother waited. 

“You and Mrs. Carlton were talking and 
didn’t hear me when [I first came to the kitchen 
door, and before I could say anything or come 
in, I’d listened. And I am a simpleton. You 
said so once, at home. I know about excess bag- 
gage, Mother.” 3 

“You do? “Then thank goodness for eaves- 
dropping!” Instead of a rebuke, Mother’s arms 
were around her in a hug. 

“Wow did you ever think up such a funny 
name as eacess baggage?” came Doris’ voice, 
stifled on Mother’s shoulder. 

“Sit here in the window seat with me and 
T’ll tell you,’ said Mother, so seriously that 
Doris obeyed without a word. 

“BHyveryone has talked and thought, for months 
now, of the first daring flight across the At- 
lantic,’ began Mother, and Doris nodded, won- 
dering what on earth “Lindy” had to do with it. 

“The boy who made that flight took off 


1? 


she hailed excit- 


“Oh, Mrs. 


SOUS ce eee 


SO 
Eww’ 


quietly, no elaborate preparations made by him- 
self or by hurrahing friends. And he was care- 
ful not to take one ounce of excess baggage.” 

“J know,” said Doris, entirely nonplussed. 
“Two ham sandwiches.” 

“Two ham sandwiches,” repeated Mother. 
“The simplest, plainest food there is. No fuss 
for him.” 

Doris began to see daylight. 

“They seem symbolic to me. 
ham sandwiches.” 

“Why?’ Doris couldn’t quite put two and 
two together. 

“Tf he had fussed about taking elaborate, 
fancy food, he would have been a different kind 
of person.” 

“Mussing about food is excess baggage?’’ mur- 
mured Doris. 

“One item. But this boy who flew alone over 
the Atlantic could never have done it if he 
hadn’t had clean courage, and he couldn’t have 
won the hearts of the world if he hadn’t had 
modesty. There wouldn’t have been room in his 
character for the necessary baggage if he’d given 
room to irresolution, irresponsibility, conceit— 
all the long list of the excess baggage items.” 

“But we can’t all fly over the Atlantic, even 
if we are brave,” began Doris. “And we can’t 
win the hearts of nations—” : 

“Ah, but that was, I think, the least of what 
he did,” was Mother’s surprising answer. 

“Then what did he do? Besides, I mean.” 

“He showed youth a new trail to follow.” 

“Oh ieee 

“You can’t all of you fly over the Atlantic, 
that’s a fact. But everyone of you can throw 
overboard all excess baggage, and till you do, 
you'll never know what flights you can make.” 

“He’s simple,” said Doris, quietly. ‘Like you, 
Mother.” 

“Thank you, my dear, but I have plenty of 
excess baggage to throw overboard, too,” said 
Mother, really moved by Doris’ comprehension. 
“Come, try on the pearls.” 

“You don’t think they’re excess baggage?” 
asked Doris mischievously. 

“The box is no bigger than a ham sandwich,” 
laughed Mother. “So I think you may safely 
take them on all your trips.” 

“T’ll always keep them,” said Doris simply, 
“to remind me about excess baggage.” 

(All rights reserved) 
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News of the Churches 


Grace Church, Framingham, 
Dedicates New Edifice 


Grace Church in Framingham, Mass., has 
risen triumphantly from the ashes of its for- 
mer house of worship with greater beauty and 
strength than before. Its former house of wor- 
ship having been destroyed by fire in February, 
1926, the people rallied immediately, a meeting 
of the church council being held before the fire- 
men had left the scene. While construction 
work was in progress, services were steadily 
maintained in a local theater, the church school 
in a publie school building. The other work of 
the church was carried on in two church build- 
ings, an office, and several other places, as well 
as In the homes of the parish. 

On October 9 the beautiful new plant was 
dedicated in two services, with three services 
in that week. On three following Sundays the 


members of the parish. This organ was dedi- 
cated in a recital by H. F. Seibert of New York. 
It is a beautifully-toned instrument, with fifty 
stops, including harp and chimes. One sig- 
nificant gift was a set of four Bible markers, 
done in fine needlework by an inmate of the 
State Reformatory for Women, and the cost of 
the material was met by a gift to which every 
inmate gaye a small sum; the pastor of Grace 
Chureh is one of the Protestant chaplains of 
the institution. A dedication banquet was one 
of the features of the first week of the cele- 
bration. 

The chureh is built in English Gothic archi- 
tecture of West Townsend gray granite, and is 
an especially beautiful building. The chancel, 
arches, light colored walls, open timber work, 
transepts, and nave all blend into an exquisite 
whole which is very worshipful. The seating 
capacity is 720, besides 43 seats in the chancel 


We 


GRACE CHURCH, 


dedication was made complete. The church 
was dedicated to the worship of God, to the 
service of the community, to music, to the Pil- 
grim fellowship, to young people, to missions, to 
education for service, to religious education, 
and to Christian unity and world peace. Par- 
ticipating in these services were Dr. F. B. 
Emrich and Dr. W. B. Tuthill, former pastors; 
Dr. E. D. Eaton, former president of Beloit Col- 
lege; all the pastors of other churches of the 
community; See. G. L. Paine of the Boston 
Federation of Churches; Rabbi Birnbaum of 
Boston; Sec. C. E. Burton; Rev. F. H. Page; 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper of New York: See. 
C. H. Patton, Pres. E. F. Pendleton of Welles- 
ley College and the Wellesley College Choir; 
former Pres. W. J. Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege; Sec. H. W. Gates; and Dr. E. M. Noyes 
of Newton Centre, Mass. 

At the dedication service on October 9 five 
ministers assisted the pastor, Rev. Theodore 
Burger Lathrop, in the dedication. A dedica- 
tion hymn written for the occasion by the 
pastor was sung, and the first hymn sung was 
How Firm a Foundation, the last hymn sung 
in the former edifice. Thirty-one new mem- 
bers were received at this service, and 15 ehil- 
dren baptized, two of them being great-grand- 
children of Rey. Orlando M. Lord of Holliston, 
who assisted in this service, and one of them 
being a grandchild of Rey. W. A. Wood, who 
also assisted in the service. 


Many memorial gifts were announced, one 
being the fine Estey organ given in memory 


of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lansing Day, former 


FRAMINGHAM, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


for the vested choir, and four clergy seats. The 
pastor’s study is at one side of the chancel, and 
the choir music room at the other. The parish 
house is very well adapted to all the modern 
requirements of a large parish in a growing 
community. It has an auditorium seating 440 
on the main floor, and over a hundred in the 
gallery, and is equipped with a fine stage with 
two sets of scenery and a screen for notion 
pictures or stereopticon work. The projection 
room is above the gallery. The parish house 
has fine rooms for church parlor, men’s room, 
dining room seating 350, a modern kitchen, ad- 
ministration office, beginners’ room, primary 
room, 17 classrooms, two cloak rooms, two rob- 
ing rooms, organ-blower room, five toilets, large 
playroom, and a spacious church vault for rec- 
ords and valuables. The boilers are in a sepa- 
rate concrete building outside of the parish 


house. The building is equipped with both in- 
side and outside telephones. Several articles 


which came through the fire unseathed are in- 
corporated in the new plant—notably the 
church bell, the Bean memorial window, the 
baptismal font, and the lectern. The cross in 
the chancel is a gift by Dr. and Mrs. F. BE. 
Emrich in memory of their three sons. ; 
The church has been built and equipped at a 
cost of $262,000. 
era of growth and service which promises great 
things for the future. The resident membership 
has nearly doubled in the six years of service 
of the present pastor, the resident membership 
being now about 750. The new structure is 
already a landmark in Framingham, occupying 


The church is facing a new. 
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the former site on the edge of the business dis- 
trict, with the high school, armory, and new 
memorial building near at hand. 

Grace Church has had a distinguished list of 
former pastors, including Rev. D. M. Bean, 
the first pastor; Rev. W. R. Hastman; Rev. F. 
E. Emrich; Rev. C. H. Daniels; Rev. H. C. 
Feast; and Rev. W. B. Tuthill. Among acting 
pastors have been Rev. J. B. Gregg; Rey. G. 
BH. Martin; and Rey. Asher Anderson. 

A new assistant to the pastor, William Bash- 
ford Richards, has started in, this Fall, with 
especial charge of young people’s work, and 
has already proved his worth in this field. 


A Day of Prayer 

Sunday, November 13, has been chosen by 
the Woman’s National Committee for Law Hn- 
forcement as a union day of. prayer, when 
churches are urged to arrange special pro- 
grams centering around the problem of law en- 
forcement. The choice is a happy one, for 
Armistice Day sermons will also be delivered 
on that day from many pulpits. <A tentative 
outline for such programs has been issued from 
their headquarters at 1 Arsenal Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., from which they may be obtained. 
A Call to Prayer, issued by Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, chairman of the committee, was pub- 
lished on page 528 of our issue for October 27. 

A special service will be held at half past 
three, Sunday, November 13, in the Copley 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston, Mass., to 
which both men and women are invited. Rey. 
Norman B. Nash, professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., will con- 
duct the devotionals, and Rey. L. W. Emig, 
pastor of the Copley M. BE. Church, will read 
the Scripture. Music will be led by Dr. Hough- 
ton of Boston University. Pres. D. L. Marsh 
of Boston University will speak on ‘‘Who Is 
Responsible for Present Conditions?”’, and Rev. 
Vaughan Dabney, pastor of Second Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., will have as his subject 
“What Is the Remedy?” 


New York Ministers’ Meetings 

The New York Ministers’ Meeting, which 
meets the second Monday of each month in the 
Directors’ Room at the Congregational Head- 
quarters, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
is making special efforts this year to increase 
the attendance, and to enrich the fellowship. 
The best available speakers will be secured to 
speak upon subjects of vital importance. Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, will speak on Monday, No- 
vember 14. Dr. Ozora Davis, president of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, will speak on 
December 12. A cordial invitation is extended 
to ministers who may be in New York or its 
vicinity, to attend these and subsequent meet- 
ings. Meetings convene at eleven o’clock. Dr. 
Kdwin Noah Hardy is president, and Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper is secretary. 


A Fiftteth Anniversary 

Second Church, East Hartford, Ct., cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary on September 11 
and 12. FEF. Howard Ensign was the chairman 
of arrangements. He and his brother Alfred, 
sons of one of the first deacons in the church, 
and two sisters, children of Captain Dowd, 
who, with Deacon Wnsign and others had a 
prominent part in deyeloping the organization, 
are all of the original constituents that are 
now associated with it or living. 

Fifty years ago, the church sprang from the 
union of three groups of people belonging to 
a community who had been seeking church fel- 
lowship with three different congregations—one 
group going south to Glastonbury, another 
going north to First, Hast Hartford, and the 
other attending the Methodist Hpiscopal church 
in Hockanum. The results had proved very 
unsatisfactory to all of them. 
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With a view to providing more convenient 


and more beneficial religious privileges for 
themselves and others in their vicinity, the 
groups combined for the organization of a 


church and ecclesiastical society. They erected 
and dedicated a commodious church home and 
called Rev. W. P. Clancy. He became their 
first pastor, on November 15, 1877, and worked 
with them till’ the Superintendent of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society -asked 
him to take up work in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. Though nearing his 83d _ birth- 
day, Mr. Clancy went from his home in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to assist. in carrying out the pro- 
gram for these anniversary festivities. 

The Sunday services were conducted by the 
present pastor, Harold C. Burden; prayer was 
offered by the first pastor; and the sermon was 
preached by Rey. F. P. Bachelor of Talcottville. 

On Sunday evening there was presented in 
tableau form, accompanied by written interpre- 
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tations which had been interestingly prepared 
by the pastor’s wife, 11 events of historic value 
in the life of the church. On Monday evening 
a banquet was served to a large company of 
invited guests, including several former pastors, 
their wives, the pastor of the local Methodist 
church, Superintendent Sherrod Soule, and 
others. Ww. P. B. 


A Bicentennial 

The Rocky Hill, Ct., church, Rey. Richard T. 
Elliott, pastor, celebrated, on September 10 
and 11, the 200th anniversary of its founding. 
On September 10 Rev. Morris i. Alling gave 
a biographical sketch of Dr. Calvin Chapin; 
Mr. Andrew T'waddle, chairman of the history 
committee and clerk of the church, spoke on 
“Some Outstanding Points in the History of 
the Church.” A “Family Supper’ was provided 
in the evening. This was followed by a service 
at which Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of Spring- 
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them to the hopes, fears, pur- 
poses and problems of human 
souls today. $1.50 


GORDON H. BAKER, D.D. 


Christ’s Cure for 
the World 


And Other Addresses 


Introduction by Bernard C. 
Clausen, D.D. 

“The heart of the Gospel in 
each sermon’’—this is the way 
Dr. Baker expresses his pur- 
pose in writing each of these 
sermons. $1.50 


most 
MABEL N. THURSTON 


The Adventure of 
Prayer 


Little studies in the practice 
of prayer vividly informing 


giving to 


dent, Board of Foreign Mis- and suggestive for young folks, 
sions, Presbyterian Church, Illustrated, $1.75 for whom it was especially 
Ge Sw AS $1.25 written. $1.00 


An ABC of 
Psychology 


For Religious Education 
By ERIC S. WATERHOUSE, D.D. 


Dr. Martha Tarbell says: ‘‘Wholly different 
from the usual work on psychology for teachers, 
interesting, practical, and stimulating.” $1.00 

Introduction by Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 


Changing Foreign 
Missions 


A Re-valuation of the Church’s Greatest Enterprise 


By CLELAND B. McAFEE, D.D. 


Dr. McAfee, long an authority on foreign mis- 
sions, writes from a year’s first-hand study of 
missionary principles, methods and prospects as 
encountered on the foreign fields itself—in Syria, 
Egypt, India, Siam, China, Korea and Japan. 

$2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


New Yotk, 158 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago, 851 Cass Street 
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A New Service for Christmas 


At The Manger 


A complete service of Songs 
THe “Maneer 


and Reeftations for Christ- 

mas, which contains every- 
Cmispus Bene wees ae 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS call sary by 
Church and School. Ten 
bright, melodious musie 
numbers with recitations to 
accompany them. Lyrics by 
A. A. Payne. Music by 
Ritter, Nolte and Dorsey, 
in choice variety. 
$6.00 a hundred $3.25 for fifty 
80 cents a dozen Single copy, 7 cents 


We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 
supplies for the church and Sunday School. 


4 ROY E NOLTE 
M ISABELLE RITTER 


AB DORSEY 


Greeting Cards Services Gift Books 
Candy Boxes Calendars Novelties 
Holiday Booklets Testaments Bibles 


Send for Our Christmas Catalog of Books and Supplies 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


—for the thoughtful reader only 
—from the list of ASSOCIATION PRESS 


The “‘Everyday Life” Books 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The Meaning of Faith 
The Meaning of Prayer 
The Meaning of Service 


The Quiet Hour 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 

Life of Prayer ina World of Science 2.25 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
Send for complete list in our Fall Catalogue 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
National Council YMC A 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


p= ie Fes CHRISTMAS 

“MEE wince 
Samples of 16-page services are Free to Supt., 

Pastor, or Committee. Our Catalogue will be 


included. 
CHRISTMAS HELPER, No. 15 


Nearly roo choice Recitations, Drills, Songs, etc. 
Four pages for Boys. Special selections for Primary 
and Begmners. Only 25 cents, postpaid. 


Pageant—LIGHT OF THE AGES. 25 cents, 
with music. 


Cantata—SANTA’S SURPRISE PARTY, 35 
cents. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALS, No. 4. 
special selections. 25 cents. 


Send 75 cents and get these—worth $1.10. 


Hall-Mack Co., 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
National Music Co.,218 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


A booklet of 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


LOOSE-LEAF BIBLE 


A PRACTICAL BIBLE FOR NOTES 
Contains over 250 loose-leaf pages for 


personal notes that may be inserted in 
any number of pages between any pages 


in the Bible. Looks like a regular Divinity 
Circuit bound Bible. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog of Bibles : 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
391 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


The Original Modern Language Version 


TheTwentiethCentury New estament 


bas noequal. Ask for it at any Bookseller’s, $1.25 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 851 Cass St., Chicago 
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field, Mass., spoke on the subject, “Is the 
Chureh Really Dying?” 
At the service on Sunday morning, Dr. Sher- 


rod Soule delivered a sermon entitled ‘‘Broad- 
casting from Station RH (Rocky Hill).” In 
the evening Dr. Cornelius H. Patton gave an 
address on “One Hundred Years of Kingdom- 
Building.” Mr. Frank B. Williams, organist, 
was in charge of the music for all sessions. 
The heads of the committees for the bicentenary 
programs were as follows: Rev. R. T. Elliott, 
Frank H. Robbins, Ernest C. Lowell, John L. 
Beaumont, Peter B. Griswold, Andrew Twad- 
dle, George S. Butler, Leon A. Soper, and Dr. 
Oran A. Moser. Dr. Charles H. Buck is su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school. 

The bicentenary services were well attended, 
and the enthusiasm engendered provides ample 
reason for the belief that the church will have 
as bright and helpful a future as it has had a 
long and illustrious past. Not many churches 
have such a long record of service, and few 
have greater opportunities for enriching the 
spiritual life of the people. 

The poem printed herewith is only one of a 
number of works prepared by members of the 
church for the celebration. 


The Church at Rocky Hill 
By THOMAS BH. FRENCH 


(Written on the occasion of the bicentenary 
of the Congregational church.) 


Beside the busy village street 
Where traffic rushes by, _ 

The church of God is standing 
With its tower toward the sky. 

It stands in simple dignity, 
A monument of faith, 

A heritage from those long passed 
Within the Vale of Death. 


Its hand-hewn timbers speak to us 
Of labor done for love, 

Of sturdy Christian character, 
And blessings from above. 

They bridge a span of many years, 
They speak of changes, too; 

They tell us that our fathers 
“Builded better than they knew.” 


Its stately doorway open wide; 
And as the years go by, 
An ever-changing membership 
Goes through those portals high. 
And yet, as age gives way to youth, 
And youth grows into age, 
The same undying principles 
Adorn each hist’ry page. 


3eneath its high, great timbered roof 
What praises have been sung! 

What voices, filled with Christian zeal, 
Have to those rafters rung! 

And could we but attune our ears 
To catch those mellowed sounds, 

We would be thrilled—for still they ring 
Within those sacred bounds. 


Two hundred years have passed away, 
Since first our fathers planned 

To found a church, and organized 
Their little Christian band. 

Two hundred years! <A goodly time! 
And with each passing year, 

How much this church has come to mean 
To those who hold it dear! 


Oh, stately house of worship, 
Builded by our fathers’ hands! 
Our love for her is grounded 
In the things for which it stands; 
And as we serve our stewardship, 
May God so, guide our way, 
That those to come may love her more 
Because we serve, this day. 
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A Day of Dedication 
An Armistice Day Message 


“This is not a day of triumph but a day of 
dedication,” said Woodrow Wilson when he 
was elected President. In a very real sense 
this is true of Armistice Day. 

War is not inevitable, any more than murder. 
War is not a necessity. It is not beyond human 
control. It is not ‘an act of God.” 

It was no pacifist preacher that proposed to 
outlaw war but one of the most militant of 
public men, Senator Borah. When challenged 
as to what he meant by outlawing war, he 
answered: “In common parlance we mean to 
give war the same status in international law 
that murder has in our domestic law. We mean 
to place the settled and confirmed judgment of_ 
mankind over and against war as an institution 
for the adjustment of disputes between nations 
and to substitute in lieu thereof law and judi- 
cial tribunals. We mean to disown, renounce, 
and condemn force in the settlement of inter- 
national controversies and substitute therefor 
reason and law. ‘Se 

If this cannot be done, then all dictveian 
about leagues and courts may well be regarded 
as a fatuous display of intellectual gymnastics. 
What hope may we entertain of ending war if 
we stubbornly refuse to condemn war as a 
crime and to denounce it in our international 
codes? 

We must dedicate ourselves not simply to the 
outlawry and prevention of war but to the 
preparation for peace. 

Last Memorial Day, Dr. Charles ©. Jefferson 
emphasized this preparedness for peace: “We 
must unitedly work on the technique of peace. 
We must spend our time and our money in 
perfecting the machinery of peace. We must 
seek to make friends of all the nations on the 
earth. We must prepare ourselves. We must 
put up lines of defense. Some men speak as 
though there were only one kind of defense. 
They assume there is only one way in which 
security can be obtained. There is only one 
kind of preparedness. It is a preparedness of 
guns. It is a defense by guns. It is security 
obtained by guns. Every intelligent man _ be- 
lieves in preparedness, in security, in defense, 
but there is another kind of defense. Friend- 
ship is a defense. Friendship secures security. 
Friendship is a form of preparedness.” 

Let us begin at home with our preparedness 
through friendship. ‘This is the land where 
hate should die.” Bigotry, prejudice and in- 
tolerance—either racial or religious—have no 
place in ‘‘God’s country.’’ Nordie snobbishness 
and superiority have no place in what professes 
to be a democracy. 

“Preparedness through international friend- 
ship!” That is the meaning and object of mis- 
sions. The missionaries are doing more to 
cement friendship in foreign countries than any 
other agency. Christianity has the world vision. 
No human is foreign to its teaching. Today in 
China the white people who are respected and 
trusted are the missionaries! Brotherhood is 


JBo Dou Oton 
a Bible ? - 


Tf not, let us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Theological Books, Second-Hand | 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the 


books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 


914 Pine Street - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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the primary purpose of Christianity. Wver- 
widening circles of friendship are its object. 

This is the Church’s day of opportunity. to 
translate into life and action the truths she 
teaches. Armistice Day demands that Chris- 
tianity put in practice her principles. The 
pathway to a lasting peace lies not through 
courts, treaties, nor battleships—but through 
friendship. 

This should be the Church’s day of dedica- 
tion to preparedness through friendship—in- 
ternational, interracial, interreligious. Dare 
she dedicate herself? 

Rev. THomas C. RICHARDS, 
Pastor of the church in Mystic, 
Medford, Mass., and regular con- 

tributor to these columns. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


New Pastor at Minneapolis Church 

Rey. Charles J. Schaufuss, for the last six 
years pastor of Hopkins Church, began his 
ministry at Como 
Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on September 1. 

At the age of 19, Mr. 
Schaufuss, as a poor 
country boy from North 
Dakota, came to Min- 
neapolis and_ entered 
the Y. M. C. A. night 
school for the purpose 
of mastering a business 
course, but lacking the 
background of even an 
eighth-grade education, 
he determined upon a 
course of study in a 
preparatory school at St. Paul, Minn. He 
matriculated at the University of Minnesota, 
where he obtained his B.A., and later gradu- 
. ated from Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
received his M.A. from Chicago University. 
While taking his university course, he supplied 
small churches in the Twin Cities area, and 
While pursuing his studies in the Seminary 
he supplied churches in the vicinity of Chicago. 

In 1921 he became pastor of the church at 
Hopkins, which had been considered one of the 
most difficult fields in the state since the or- 
ganization of the church in 1889. Under the 
aggressive and persistent ministry of Mr. 
Schaufuss, the membership of the church has 
increased 100 per cent, the financial budgets for 
current expenses and benevolences were almost 
doubled, and extensive improvements made on 
the building to accommodate the growing Sun- 
day school, and provide quarters for social 
activities. ; 


Rey. C. J. Schaufuss 


Closes West Roxbury Pastorate 

Rev. Edwin H. Byington, pastor since 1909 
at West Roxbury, Mass., has resigned to devote 
his entire time to his professorship at Gordon 
College of Theology and Missions. His service 
has been conspicuous for pulpit ability and ad- 
ministrative gifts. 

The growth of the community during these 
years has constituted a challenge which pastor 
and people have finely met. Mr. Byington has 
received into this church 919 persons, more 
than 650 of whom are still enrolled. Annual 
benevolences have increased from $1,000 to 
$7,000. The church building has been remod- 
eled, and a free pew policy instituted. The 
various organizations of the parish have been 
greatly strengthened. 

Mr. Byington is a graduate of Phillips-An- 
dover Academy and Amherst (1883). He 
took his’ seminary course at Hartford and 
Auburn. For four years he was assistant at 
Hope Church, Springfield, Mass., in special 
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charge of two chapels which later became 
churches. Nine years he spent as associate to 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs in Brooklyn, where he was 
pastor of Pilgrim Chapel. In 1900 he became 
minister of Dane Street Church of Beverly, 
from which he came to West Roxbury. He is 
the author of several volumes, including Pulpit 
Mirrors, jast published. 

At Gordon College he has been for several 
years professor of homiletics. Of his immedi- 
ate work after December 31, he said in his 
letter of resignation: “To spend the last period 
of his ministerial activity in endeavoring, out 
of. his life experiences and studies, to help 
prepare such a company (129) of consecrated 
youth for Christian service, is an opportunity 
that any minister might covet; and I am sure 
that you will be glad that such an opportunity 
has come to me.” 


Presents Solid Silyer Communion Seryice 

Miss Harriet Godfrey recently presented to 
Park Street Church, Boston, Mass., Rev. Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad, pastor, a beautiful solid silver 
Communion service which provides for S800 
communicants, in memory of her brother-in- 
law, Frank W. Wyman, and her sister, Lottie 
Wyman (Mrs. Frank W.). This beautiful 
gift cost $7,000. Both Mr. and Mrs. Wyman 
were for many years outstanding leaders in the 
work at Park Street Church. 


Out-of-Door Meetings at Fargo 

After the pastor’s return from vacation, the 
last of July, a series of meetings on “Out-of- 
Doors with God” were started, which were well 
attended, considering that many of the people 
who were interested were already out-of-doors 
and well on the way to the lakes. Union open- 
air services were held in Island Park, each 
Sunday evening, in which the Congregational 
church co-operated. On the first Sunday in 
September (Labor Sunday), the church council 
went to the Detroit lakes, occupying the 
Y. M. C. A. camp Sunday afternoon and night 
and most of Monday. The meeting was for the 
purpose of planning the year’s work. The ses- 
sions were divided so that the opening period 
was given over to the worship and evangelism 
of the church, the second period to religious 
education, the third to business, and the fourth 
to community and world-wide work, including 
men and women’s work. Findings were care- 
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fully prepared, summing up the results of each 
conference. Superintendent Hacke was in at- 
tendance at the conference and conducted the 
devotions. 


Installs New Pipe Organ 

Darlington Church, Pawtucket, R. I., Rev. 
Elmer FE. Frederick, pastor, has installed a fine 
Estey pipe organ. A concert was given in the 
church by Prof. . William Smithson of Park 
Place Church on October 27. Rev. G. A. Bur- 
gess delivered an address at the recital. This 
thrifty church is considering building a parish 
house on its ample lot. 


Rev. S. M. Penn’s Large Field 

Star, N. C., is the central point of one of our 
larger parish projects in the Southland. The 
man who ministers in our name to the whole 
territory is Rev. Samuel M. Penn. He is lead- 
ing, not only in a forward movement in church 


START RIGHT 
—When You Raise Money 


Preliminary plans are never more im- 
portant than in a money raising effort. 
The first announcement is of prime 


importance. 

Every church should consult a firm 
like Hedrick, Marts & Lundy before 
launching an important campaign. Start 
right—and results are more certain. 


Over $200,000,000 has been raised for 
churches and similar institutions in re- 
cent years by members of this firm and 
associates. 


“Financing Philanthropy,” quarterly 
paper on finance, free on request 


HEDRICK, MARTS 
& LUNDY, Inc. 


Member Joint Board of Cam- 
paign Counsel and Planning 


New York 


527 Fifth Avenue 


A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set tothe right tunes. New hymns 
voicing the social consciousness. Words 
within the music staff. Hymns logically 


From the East 


“Out of some ten or twelve hymn books 
we have been considering, we have selected 
HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFP. Please 
send the books as quickly as possible.” 

Aug. 27, 1927. 


The most usable, satisfactory, and beautiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 
Two Recent Letters 


Shall We Send You an Haramination Copy? 


THE HYMNAL for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Edited by Dr. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery, will be ready soon. If 
you are looking for a new Church School hymnal, we will send you an 
examination copy immediately on publication. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY, 67 West 44th Street, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


grouped and in orderly progression. 
Responsive Readings: each selection 
occupies a single page. Clear readable 
type. Durable binding. 


From the West 


“Our committee have investigated thor- 
oughly about a dozen hymnals and we con- 
sider HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE par 
excellence. The mechanical features are 
almost perfect and the content unsurpassed. 
May we have the books at once?” 

Sept. 21, 1927. 
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worship, but is training the young people, rais- 
ing the standards of religious and secular edu- 
cation, and lifting the whole level of life in this 
community parish. 

Flint Hill, a rural community, is one of the 
smaller points which Mr. Penn touches. Here 
a church has recently been organized. It is not 
a church in the sense of the building, or of 
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any of the things that come to mind when those 
of us who are privileged to live in the larger 
cities think of church privileges. Rather it is 
a spirit manifest in these people which bands 
them together in a group with a singleness of 
purpose. They have not even a regular church 
building, but since the organization 19 new 
members have been gained, 10 of whom came 


HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. Doucrtas Macxenzir, President 


Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. 


Three separate schools on one campus: the 


Theological Seminary training for the ministry; the School of Missions for the foreign field; the School of 
Religious Education for the lay worker and teacher and for social service, 
Courses in all schools are open to all students, giving ample opportunity for well-rounded training in the 


whole field of Christian work. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


[the Chicago JTtheological Seminary 


(CONGREGATIONAL) 


FOUNDED IN 


1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all branches of Christian service. 


Affiliated with the University of Chicago. 


eatalog furnished on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Courses open to men and women. Full 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course iu affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


FlacWuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 
sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opened Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of ‘Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men. 

For catalogue and information apply to 
WaRREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
college men. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 
cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good _ posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avye., New York. 


ROOMS 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s delightful per- 
manent home for travelers. Address: 1912 ‘G” St. 
Northwest. 


HELP WANTED 


Energetic men in every town 
earn big money selling seeds. 
essary. Steady work. 
Co., Franklin, Mass. 


and village can 
Ser Experience unnec- 
Write for particulars. Cobb 


FOR SALE 


Christmas cards, 21 steel engraved, with envel- 
opes, #1. Free, camera or pearl necklace for 
selling 10 boxes. George Leavitt, 411 Coe St., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“White Gifts for the King.” Why not instill 
in your young people the real spirit of Christmas 
that will live throughout the year? There is no 


more beautiful or impressive Christmas service 
than “White Gifts for the King.” Now is the 


time to begin your preparation, A young woman 
of training and success in pageantry will help 
you plan and direct your programme. Services 
will be gratis if your church is within driving 
distance of Boston, “B,. R.,” The Congregationalist. 


Vest Pocket Bible—31 volumes, good print. 
cloth bound, 22 maps, adjustable leather cover, 
$2.00, postage paid. Sample volume five cents. 
Send another five cents for emphasized John— 
designed to interest young people’s classes. (Miss) 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 
books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton §q., 
Boston. 


Bell wanted for new home missionary church 
W. O. Rogers, 400 So. Williams St., Denver, Col. 


At Your Seryice—to help you buy or sell, 


get help or find a position. Say ir in Tue 
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on confession of faith. The significance of the 
spirit is the way in which they were admitted 
to membership. Five were immersed, one bap- 
tized by sprinkling, and four who were Quakers 
preferred spiritual to water baptism. These 
people, who live in a secluded and unprivileged 
community, composed their various ideas and 
ideals of church membership and united har- 
moniously for fellowship and service. It is a 
splendid tribute to their leader. 


Dr. Dodge Begins Fifth Year 

Central Church, Atlanta, Ga., is one of the 
leading churches in the South. Dr. D. Wither- 
spoon Dodge recently began his fifth year of 
ministering to this important field in Atlanta. 
The South is fortunate in having such leader- 
ship. A volume entitled Great Southern Preach- 


ing, recently published, contains one of his 
sermons. The chureh stands for free spiritual 
worship. 


Recognition Services for Rey. J. H. Beiinett 

Recognition services for Rey. Joseph H. Ben- 
nett, the new minister of the Campbell, Cal., 
church, were held recentty in the church. The 
charge to the people was given by Rev. Ben- 
jamin St. John, and the charge to the church 
by Rev. R. J. Currie. Prayer was offered by 
Rey. R. D. Douglass; the former pastor, Rey. 
W. Ie. Eckles, gave the right hand of fellowship. 
Rey. W. B. Thorp spoke for the neighboring 
churches, Supt. W. J. Minchin presented the 
larger fellowship, and Rey. G. H. Atkinson 
preached the sermon. 


Rey. C. J. Stanley at Newport 

Rey. Charles J. Stanley of St. Louis, Mo., 
has now become settled as pastor of Uuion 
Church, Newport, R. I., and the church is 
progressing rapidly and has before it a very 
bright outlook. 


Holds Missionary Institute 

The Trinitarian Church, Concord, Mass., 
will hold, for six weeks, a missionary insti- 
tute. Rev. Ernest W. Riggs, one of the secre- 
taries of the American Board, will conduct one 
section. Mr. Arthur Hummel, formerly a mis- 
sionary in China, will conduct another. 


Young People Co-operate with Pastor 

The senior group of the young people’s so- 
ciety of Tueson, Ariz., will work with their 
pastor, Dr. Andrews, this year, on “The Appli- 
cation of the Teachings of Jesus.” Discussion 
topics already announced are ‘The Authority of 
Jesus as Teacher’ and “The Practicability 
of the Second Mile.” On September 23, at the 
invitation of the president of the state univer- 
sity, ministers from the various denominations 


‘of the city took part in the morning assembly 


and invited the students to the yarious activi- 
ties of their churches. 


With Charleston’s Circular Church 

An hour within the noble edifice of old Cir- 
cular Chureh, Charleston, S. C., with its his- 
toric old burying ground, makes one feel that 
one is within the “King’s Chapel” of the South- 
land, for one glance at the printed page of the 
church calendar reveals a modern program of 
worship and service. A beautiful chapel is near 
the main church building. 

In this conservative city of the Old South, 
where much of the tradition still lingers, Con-. 
gregationalism is working steadily. Strange 
and yet wonderful, it may seem, to think that 
this old city, with its old Huguenot houses and 


TOWER CLOCK FOR SALE 
We have a Seth Thomas Tower Clock 
movement in good condition, which can be 
purchased at reasonable price. Operates four 
dials. Write for further information to 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
89 Logan St., Springfield, Mass. 
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French atmosphere, is accepting the place and 
purpose of the religion brought over by our 
Pilgrim ancestors. 

This past summer three churches united in 
the daily vacation Bible school project, using 
Circular Church buildings and grounds, with its 
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pastor as superintendent. The school had an 
enrollment of nearly 100, and included children 
from 22 different churches, ranging from Uni- 
tarian to Roman Catholic. Teachers and as- 
sistants were found among Lutherans and Epis- 
copalians, in addition to those of the co-opera- 
tive denominations. The program included 
Bible study, missionary stories, singing, dra- 
matics, plays, and varied handwork. 

The grounds of the church have been beauti- 
fied. All the organizations, men’s class, women’s 
sroup, and the younger people’s group are mak- 
ing a contribution toward the larger success of 
the life of the church. Rev. George N. Edwards 
is a strong leader, and is assisted by Miss Hazel 
Brownson, one of the regular staff of extension 
workers who has organized a dramatic club, 
and developed the talent in church service in 
antiphonal singing and missionary pageantry. 
The people are working together with a con- 
tinuing interest and mutual loyalty that have 
brought this old church in the South to the 
tavyorable attention of the public. 


New Hampshire Church Calls 
Rev. H.C. Stallard 

On Sunday morning, October 21, Rey. H. C. 
Stallard of First Church, West Pittston, Pa., 
surprised his congregation by reading his resig- 
nation to take effect on November 380. This 
will bring to a close a pastorate of four fruitful 
years of service. He has had a net gain of 
members, for the four years, of 128. He has 
given generously of his time to civic organiza- 
tions and has spoken many times to the service 
clubs and lodges of the community. His church 
has become one of the leading churches of the 
state in administration and religious education. 

He goes to his new field, which is larger in 
scope and is a more challenging opportunity. 
The people of Berlin are anxious for his arrival 
‘and anticipate a fruitful ministry. 


Mrs. Emrich in Denver 

Mrs. J. W. Emrich of New York City, Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council, spent four days in Denver, Col., dur- 
ing October, serving in the capacity of instruc- 
itor and lecturer at the Fall missionary insti- 
‘tute under the auspices of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Federation of Denver, held in the new 
‘Y. W. C. A. building. During her stay in the 
ity, the Congregational women of Denyer gave 
‘a, complimentary dinner to her in Sixth Avenue 


$600.00 


Was spent for the use of certain Gospel songs im 


SONGS OF FAITH AND TRIUMPH No. 2 


This combination of the best from all publishers cannot 

ad in any other book. 168 selections. 25c each, $15.00 

the hundred. Send 15 cents, stamps, tell where you saw 
this ad, and get a copy. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2Jst & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
National Music Co., 218S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Church. Miss Mary lL. Townsend, president 
of the Women’s Congregational Union of Den- 
ver, presided. Nearly 300 people were in at- 
tendance and participated in an evening of gen- 
uine good fellowship. Mrs. Emrich spoke on 
“The Adventure of the Church.”’” A well-known 
Congregationalist, and connected with the fam- 
ily of Sec. F. BH. Hmrich of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Emrich brought a vital message, which was all 
the more compelling because of her years of ex- 
perience on the foreign mission field. 


In Connecticut Fields 

At a recent meeting of the Windsor Histori- 
cal Society held in, the First Church of Christ, 
Windsor, Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, 
who traces his ancestry to early residents of 
Windsor, was made a member. 


The reopening of the East Granby church 
and “Old Home Sunday” were observed on 
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October 16. Rey. Herbert Tucker was in 
charge, and the morning sermon was by Rey. 
J. A. Lytle, a former pastor, and in the after- 
noon historical papers were read by D. B. 
Clark and A. ©. Bates. 


The annual meeting of the Middlesex Associ- 
ation of Congregational Churches was held in 


Higganum, on Tuesday, September 27. The 
general topic was “The Church at Work.” Dr. 


A. J. Lord of Meriden spoke on “The Activities 
of the Church,’ and the paper was discussed 
by Rey. C. S. Applegath of the Middlefield Fed- 
erated Church. 


Under the leadership of Rev. J. F. Halli- 
day, minister, the West Hartford Church has 
a strong program. In preparation for the erec- 
tion of a new and adequate church plant the 
church plans to deed a large section of its land 
fronting on Main Street to the town of West 


To Keep People 
Church-Conscious 


Church-interest must fight for expression, against hundreds of other interests 


that crowd into the life of people. 


j I For that reason church matters must be 
brought actively into the foreground of people’s consciousness. 
do that is with the same weapon that the other interests use: publicity. 


The way to 
With 


THE ROTARY LETTERGRAPH 


You can do it easily and economically. 
device known 


Here is the simplest rotary duplicating 


with fewer parts, yet the same efficiency as large and expen- 


sive machines. Makes copies of letters, folders, bulletins, programs, music— 


anything that can be written, drawn or typed. 


Any size from postcard to 9 x I5, 


any number of colors; cost about 25 cents for 1,000 copies. 


Business houses, churches, schools, clubs, and other institutions, use the Rotary 


Lettergraph with entire satisfaction. 
fled away and used again. Costs but 


Small, sturdy, practical. 


Stencils can be 


$35 Complete 


which includes a full set of supplies. 
Let us send it on 


All ready to use when it comes to you. 


10-Day Trial 


Test it on your own work, under your own conditions. 
satisfactory at the end of 10 days, you'll want to keep it. 
Use the coupon below. 


the deal is closed. 
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end of which we will remit $35 in full payment, 


or return the machine. 


Name 


Chicago, Illinois 


Send full particulars of 
the Rotary Lettergraph. 
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Hartford to widen the street. Option has also 
been given for the sale of a 60-foot lot at a good 
price. 

Thursday, November 10, has been set as the 
date for the installation of Mr. Halliday, who 
began his work a year ago. It is expected that 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton will preach the sermon. 
Prof. C. M. Geer of Hartford Theological 
Seminary is chairman of the committee on the 
installation. 


Dr. Potter has begun the Fall series of Thurs- 
day evening meetings by readings from what he 
ealls “The Older Pilgrim’s Progress’”—i. e., 
readings and comments from Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. The readings follow the supper and 
devotions of the church, 


Pilgrim Association Meets 

The Pilgrim Association of Churches in 
Massachusetts met, on October 18, in the Mano- 
met church. Rey. H. S. Capron of Whitman 
and Rev. Herbert Walker of Holbrook debated 
on the subject of church union. Rey. Frederick 
Donaldson also made an address. 


Hold Trustees’ Bazaar 

“The Arcade” is the title for the trustees’ 
bazaar which will be held on December 8 and 
9 in the Free Christian Church, Andover, 
Mass., of which Rey. A. C. Church is pastor. 


Rey. F. H. Fox at Shabbona 

Dr. Fox, who has just begun his pastorate 
at Shabbona, is a native of Iowa and a gradu- 
ate of Chicago Seminary. He has served the 
churches at Big Rock, Ill.; Three Oaks, Mich. ; 
First, Kansas City, Kan.; Sioux Falls, S. D.: 
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MOTHER 


Here Is a Wonderfully Quick Relief 
for Whooping Cough and Croup 


Since 1802, or for 124 years, 
Roche’s Embrocation has been en- 
dorsed by mothers because it gives 
the quickest relief ever known for 
whooping cough and croup. 

Just rub it on the child’s chest. 
Penetrating deeply, it breaks con- 
gestion, loosens the choking 


phlegm, and relief comes at once. 
You should keep it always handy 
for emergencies. 

Sold By All Druggists or 
E. Fougera & Co., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Props. 


Don’t Suffer| 


With Itching Rashes 


UseCuticurs 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum sold everywhere. Samples 
i free oe Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 
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Decatur, Ill.; Pilgrim, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
and El Paso, Tex. He was at Sioux Falls 12 
years. Under his administration both the 
church and the parsonage were erected. This 
was also true of the church building at Okla- 
homa City. The work of Dr. Fox in his pas- 
torates has been characterized by thoughtful, 
earnest, spiritual preaching, by most conscien- 
tious pastoral work, and a broad, helpful com- 
munity leadership. After these many years 
of service he is at the height of his powers in 
the work of the ministry. The Shabbona 
church ministers to a large community. It has 
a good building, an excellent parsonage, and 
a fine working constituency. 


Another New Parsonage ! 

Trinity Church, Gloucester, Mass., which will 
observe its centenary in 1929, is having large 
accessions to its church school. The special 
drive for the removal of a debt of $17,000 on 
the parish house was oversubscribed. In view 
of our recent editorial inquiring about the 
parsonage and their equipment, we are glad to 
record that by an exchange the church some 
time ago came into possession of a modern, 
fourteen-room house as a parsonage. This 
commodious and convenient dwelling was made 
possible through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles BE. Fisher. It is located at 11 Wash- 
ington Square. Rev. Albert A. Madsen and 


family are happily “at home” in their new 
residence. 
Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
BucCKINGHAM, M. S., Readville, Mass., to Edgar- 
town. Accepts to begin Nov. 15. 
GREEN, E. H., Boston University, to Union, Taun- 
ton, Mass. Accepts. 
Lams, J. B., Arlington, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Steu- 


benville, O. Accepts. 

Ler, Vinton, Summit, Dubuque, Ia., to Belle 
Plaine. Accepts. 

Mriiurr, L. L., to Second, Brewer, Me. 

Spoonnmr, L. A., Atlantic, Ia., to De Witt. Accepts. 


WALKER, HerRBERT, Holbrook, Mass., to Hampton, 
N. H. Accepts. 

Woopcock, A. C., Farnhamyille, Ia., to Alexander. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 
CAMPBELL, W. J., Plymouth, Youngstown, O., after 
ten years. 


Ordinations 

Barnes, E. C., o., Freeland, Mich. Sermon by 
Rey. H. J. Simpson; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Cc. E. Trueblood, A. E. Pomeroy, John Schroe- 
der, and Carl Peterson. 

IRWIN, Epwin, o., Wright, Boise, Ida. Sermon by 
Rey. A. S. Ford; other parts by Rey. Messrs. 
J. E. Sears, G. S. Sloan, C. E. Mason, and M. 
J. Dickinson. 


Removed from Ministerial Standing 
The Jamestown Association of Congregational 
Churches received complaints as to the moral char 
acter of Mr. John HW. Ten Dyke. The Committee 
on Credentials, after careful investigation of the 
charges, recommended to the Association that his 
name be dropped from their roll of ministers, and 
his ordination credentials canceled. Mr. Ten 
Dyke relinquished his certificate of ordination, 
and he no longer has any standing in the Con- 
gregational ministry. 
C. By Pairs) 
Registrar, Jamestown Associetion. 


Events to Come 


New York MINISTERS’ MEETING, Noy. 14, Divec- 


tors’ Room, Congregational Headquarters, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City, 11 a.m. 
Boston MINISTERS’ MBETING, Noy. 14, Pilgrim 


Hall, 11 a.m. Speaker: Rey. Charles S. Mac- 
farland, D.D., of the Federal Council. 

FripAY MrprinG, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 2, 10.30 A.m., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Society of Massachusetts. 


State Conferences 
GworGta (Colored), Athens, Noy. 16-20. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum. 
charge, sizty cents. Limes average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


NELSON BRAINARD CONANT 


The church at Littleton, Mass., has lost a highly 
valued worker in the passing to the higher life 
of Nelson Brainard Conant, on October 12. Born 
in Acton in 1845, he was for about 75 years con- 
nected with the Littleton church, as the family 
first lived at Boxboro and attended church there 
until Mr. Conant himself removed to Littleton. 
He was long a trustee of the church funds and a 
member of the parish committee. He served the 
town continuously for a half century, as select- 
man, assessor, library trustee, and cemetery com- 
missioner, and in 1890 represented the district in 
the legislature. He was an earnest worker in the 
cause of temperance, and always stood boldly, but. 
with rare tact, for all worthy causes. 


REV. CHARLES ALFRED RATCLIFFE 


Rey. Charles Alfred Ratcliffe died in Active serv: 
ice as pastor of the Nantucket Congregational 
Chureh, on Feb. 14, 1927. 

Born in London, Noy.,10, 1857, of a fine old 
English family, he was by nature, also, the first of 
gentlemen. Educated in the finest schools in Lon- 
don and Bonn, Germany, and continuing his edu- 
cation in this country, he never wavered from the 
methods of the highest scholarship. 

His first commission was as a missionary under 
William Taylor, Bishop for Africa, whom he had 
met while visiting friends in this country. Sta- 
tioned at St. Paul de Loanda, in addition to his 
other duties he was the attorney for the line of 
missions extending some 800 miles inland. While 
in Loanda he married Miss Frances Cummings of 
Reading, Mass. 

His wife being unable to endure the climate of 
Africa, Mr. Ratcliffe came to the United States 
and held pastorates in Mattapoisett and North 
Attleboro, Mass., and was for 16 years the much- 
appreciated pastor of the church at Norton, Mass., 
at the time when, before the erection of their own 
ehapel, that chureh was the church of Wheaton 
College. During this pastorate, for two years he 
had classes in ethics and psychology at Wheaton. 
In June, 1917, he became pastor of the church in 
Nantucket, and from there, enjoying bis work more 
than ever before in his life, universally loved and 
respected, he was called home. 


Personals 

Rey. G. A. Bushee is acting as stated supply 
at Calvinistic Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rey. Godfrey Matthews, pastor for the last five 
years at Mission Park Church, San Francisco, 
elosed his active work on September 1, the church 
granting him a vacation of two months. Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthews started at once to drive to the 
East, visiting many friends on the way. 

Rey. William Rader, who was called to the Rich- | 
mond Church in San Francisco, last December, for 
a period of one year, has just announced that he 
“does not care to run again.” His year will be | 
up about Christmas-time, and he will retire at that 
time to devote more attention to his work in the 
insurance business. ‘ 

Rey. Robert MacDonald will preach in the Tab- 
ernacle Church, Salem, Mass., until mid-January, — 
when, with his wife, he will lead a party of 
friends through Egypt and Palestine. 


With the Schools and Colleges 
Chinese Students at Doane 


Doane College, Crete, Neb., has just entered 
its 56th year of service. Doane is the oldest 
college in Nebraska. It was founded seven 
years before the Indians stopped fighting in the 
state. A fine student body, of the earnest, 
studious type, is enrolled. Due to the fact that 
Tabor College in Southwestern Iowa was forced 
to discontinue this year, a fine delegation of 
students from there enrolled in the Doane 
upper classes. 

Pres. Edwin B. Dean, at the first chapel 
service, presented the faculty with a few new 
members. One of the very interesting features 
of the new student body is the presence of three 
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SEND NO MONEY—ALL WINTERS’ 
BULLETINS are Shipped on Approval 


Genuine Rev. Kyle Model Winters’ Illu- 
minated Bulletin, size 72 x 44 inches, with 
full letter equipment. It will prove invalu- 
able as a means of broadcasting announce- 
ments and notices, and stimulating attend- 
ance and interest. Write for free illustrated 
catalogue and full information. 
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Mrs. Seawell of Missouri found DUST- 

AWAY—the amazing mop innoyation— 
the greatest money raiser ever heard of. A West Vir-foff 
ginia auxiliary raised $276 with it—and one Sunday/ 
school class made $60in one week. 

DUSTAWAY sells everywhere like wild fire 

Has 13 novel features. Makes broom into api Uf, 
mop inone minute. Washes out in a jiffy. 
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Chinese students who enrolled, this Fall, com- 
ing direct from Peking. Mr. Yueh Han Liu 
and Mr. Ming Lu Yin are graduates of Jeffer- 
son Academy, and Mr. Wen Po Li graduated 
from the preparatory department of the Uni- 
versity of Republic of Peking. 

In fulfillment of a plan for furthering affilia- 
tion between Jefferson Academy in Tunghsien, 
China, Doane is sending Andrew HB. Nuquist, 
class of 1927, to the Chinese institution as an 
instructor. Mr. Nuquist’s transportation to 
China was paid by the Doane student body, as 
a result of enthusiasm for the new relation with 
this academy in the Orient and for the interna- 
tional relationship which will develop from 
this affiliation. These Chinese students have 
been received very cordially by their fellow 
students and have made a fine impression with 
their courteous manners and their keen in- 
telligence. 

The trustees face a year with a large building 
program. Architects’ plans are already com- 
pleted for buildings, including men’s and 
Women’s dormitories, gymnasium, and a central 
heating plant. President Dean will be in the 
East from October 22 until the holidays, and 
will visit various parts of New England in the 
interests of the college. Any friends of the 
college who wish to see him on his trip can 
get in touch with him through the home office 
or by addressing him in care of the Education 
Society, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Doane is working in fine harmony with the 
Congregational churches in Nebraska as an 
affiliating institution. A pastors’ retreat is 
held annually on the campus during the Christ- 


mas holidays. A young people’s assembly is 
held for days in June. 
Doane is fully accredited and is recognized 


by the Association of American Universities, 
the North Central Association, and the Na- 
tional Council for Education. On his recent 
visit in the West, Roger Babson commented 
on the policy of the college in stating, “Doane 
is on the right track—quality.” 


Whitman Reopens 


Whitman College, at Walla Walla, Wash., 
devoted the first two days of its opening week 
entirely to its 232 freshmen. A printed list of 
the class, with the high school record of each 
member, was available, so that the students 
could become at once acquainted with each 
other. The registration of freshmen was com- 
pleted on the first day. Upper classmen were 
excluded from the campus, except the members 
of the committees who welcomed the freshmen, 
acted as guides, and took part in the student 
meetings for their instruction. At the first 
conyocation, on Thursday morning, September 
22, the address was given by Rev. Prof. W. H. 
Bleakney, Ph.D., head of the Greek depart- 
ment, on the subject “Two Kducational Ideals 
Contrasted.”’ It was witty and thought- 
provoking. 

The limit of students at Whitman College 
has been reached. The dormitories are full, 
and no more students can be admitted, for the 
college believes that it can best do its duty 
toward the student body by limiting its num- 
bers. Quality, not quantity, is Whitman’s edu- 
eational goal. 

Col, Robert Allen Burton, recently president 
of Ogden College, Bowling Green, Ky., has 
been elected counselor, and will take charge of 
the external relations of the college. He will 
co-operate actively with President Penrose in 
cultivating friendly relations with the people 
of the country. His experience, standing, and 
fine personal qualities adapt him admirably for 
field representative. 

During the summer two bequests have come 
to the college—one of $1,000 from Mrs. W. G. 
Preston of Walla Walla, and one of $10,000 
from the late Charles B. Stowell of Hudson, 
Mich. 
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PROFIT 


Is what V. Seen! Nien, sold in 1925. ‘Last 
year he sold 3800 boxes. Many of our agents ina 
short time earn large sums of money selling our 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments. We 
publish a Magnificent Christmas Box Assortment, 
containing 21 high-grade Christmas cards and 
folders, Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled and Bor- 
dered, each with an envelope, which sells for $1.00 
and costs our agent 50c. A value never equaled. 


EACH SALE MEANS 100% PROFIT 


Nothing that an agent has ever sold begins to com- 
pare with the sales they make with our Christmas 
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will send full particulars and free samples. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 


7 Water St., Dept.B-7 Boston, Mass. 
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chasing committee. One sec- 
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churches scattered through 
forty-seven states are en- 
riched by Estey Pipe Organs. 
If our experiencein planning 
these installations will be of 
assistance to you, beassured 


of our interest. 
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the details of your present 
plans for an organ. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 

Associate Moderator, Hon. William BH. Sweet 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Bdwin G. Warner 

ISN al Eeecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Ozora S, Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Oscar BE. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rev. Charles ©. Burton 

Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 

Associate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper 

Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 

Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 

Publicity Secretary, Rey. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and, in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, II1., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
_ , Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D : 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Blla G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 
Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
Z 215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E,. Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 


The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 
Assistant Treasurers. 


Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. -Educa- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion, Rev. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rey. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William BH. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel H. Emerson, 
Rev. Robert EH. Chandler, Rev. H. E. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rev. Enoch 
F. Bell, Miss Anne L, Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
ecorporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St.. Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION: BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Including : “ae ; 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 
James Robert Smith, 
Church Building Secretary 


Rev. 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
Rey. William W. Leete, : 
Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 
Departments: 
City Work, uey. Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley : 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through — 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City. « 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and: Editor | 


Rey. George L. Cady, . ies 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Executive ce 


Ww. er 
Mrs. F, . Wilcox, . . 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, Associate Secretaries 
Rev. George W. Hinman, J 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston © 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary | 
Rev. H. S. Barnwell, 
Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. A. Daniel 


Research Secretary 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
. Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Hlementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 
Directs Denominational Religious Hducation 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, IIl. 
G. W. Nash, President 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational bom 

Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 


ferences of New England. 
Sec’y, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 


rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 


gregational Book’ Store, 

Pilgrim Hall for gather- 

ings, and Committee 

Rooms, and to promote 

-the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 

Bequests are solicited in order that the House 

may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 

Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 

ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 

cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 

M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 

Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 3 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
seading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and _ bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
senry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore HE. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
€om., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Congregational Church Union of 
- Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and. support of 


Evangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
Pres. ; C. BE. Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
Sears Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 


constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer,; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F, E. Emrich, 
l4 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY Socipry 
29” MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey ; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
fouse, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
VWoman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
heir legal existence in order to care for funds 
vhich cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
aac legacies written in the name of these organi- 
ations. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Tinisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
rifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
endent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
fongregational House, Hartford. 


{THE MISSIONARY SoOcIpry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
nd pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
herrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
meush Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


She: Why do you call me “wood nymph?” 
He: Because you're a little knotty.—WMichi- 
gan Gargoyle. 


Mose: Lightnin’ nebah strikes twice in de 
same spot. 

Sambo: I knows it; dat spot am gone.— 
Goblin. 


“Out in the country where I spent my vaca- 
tion they gave me one of those three-season 
beds.”’ 

“Never heard of them.’ 

“No spring !”—Vancouver Province. 


Willis: Hello, old man; where have you been? 
Gillis: Just got back from a camping trip. 
Willis: Roughing it, eh? 

Gillis: You bet. Why, one day our portable 
dynamo went on the bum and we had no hot 
water, heat, electric lights, ice or radio for 
almost two hours.—Life. 


Sandy wanted to take his wife for an air- 
plane ride. The airdrome proprietor told Sandy 
that if he would take the new pilot and not 
make any noise or speak, in order not to rattle 
him, the price would be cut to half rate. After 
the aeroplane had come down, the pilot compli- 
mented him on his keeping silent. 

“Thank ye,’ answered the Scotchman, “but 
you almost had me when me wife fell out.”— 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


A young Scotchman, after making a date for 
a week in advance, walked his babe into a 
twenty-cent movie where they had to stand 
throughout the performance. The lady was 
naturally quite peeved, and when he had taken 
her home she opened her purse and handed him 
twenty cents. 

“Here’s the money you spent on me tonight,” 
she said. 

“No hurry, I’m sure,” replied the Scotchman 
as he pocketed the coins. ‘“‘Next week would 
have been soon enough.’—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


A yrear-vision mirror helps, but what most 
motorists need is foresight—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief.» Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully reeeived and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President 
Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Societ 
y 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


interna- 


JOHN B. CaAtvert, D.D., President; Gora 
SipNby WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Hngland office. 
Horacy G. WHLLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


“Good Will Among Men” 


Arranged by MARSHALL N. GOOLD 


A Christmas Service for 


Churches and Church Schools 


The charm of this Christmas service lies in its simplicity and the human appeal of its message. It is built around an almost literal 
interpretation of the angel’s song, “Peace on Earth, Good Will Among Men,” calling us to “supplant war with co-operation and peace 


among the nations, and suspicion with sympathy towards all men.” 


the congregation may share in service. 


{ Good reader essential for the success of the service. 
ing no elaborate stage setting nor trained dramatic cast. 


But one rehearsal necessary for presentation. So arranged that ~ 
Pantomime features most simple, requir- 
Few lines for memorization generally from Bible. 


Single copies 8 cents; 12 copies 85 cents; 50 copies $3.25; 100 copies $6.00. 


The Adoration of the Kings and Shepherds 


A Pageant of the Nativity 


One of the simplest and most beautiful of Christmas pageants. c 
largest church. Only two or three copies are needed for the rehearsals and the production. 
“We are happy to say that the pageant was a great success. 


By MILDRED EMILY COOK 


It is suitable for any denomination and for the smallest as well as the 


Several people have told us that the emphasis we placed on reverence and 


quiet was unnecessary, the pageant itself demanded it, and created the right atmosphere for it.”—Mrs. F. H. Carison, Plymouth Congre- 


gational Church, Milford, Ct. 
“This service .. 


The Prophetic Child 


A Christmas Pageant 
By LANGLEY SEARS 


An effective interpretation of the Christ- 
mas story,. using the old Christmas 
hymns and Biblical text for many of 
the speaking parts. In rehearsal and 
presentation this pageant should be 
considered an act of worship. It may 
be used as the program for a white gift 
Christmas. 
Price, 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per 
dozen; $12.00 per hundred. 


A Christmas Mystery 


By JANE JUDGE 
and LINWOOD TAFT 


To be used as Part of a Community 
Christmas Sing 


This pageant my well prove just what 
is needed for a community Christmas 
observance. Some of the finest Christ- 
mas songs and carols are sung by the 
audience while the Christmas story is 
presented in pantomime, culminating 
in the final tableau. 

Price 15 cents; 12 copies $1.44; 50 copies 

$5.50; 100 copies $10.00. 


l . seemed to me excellent in every respect, fulfilling i 
Bishop James De Wolf Perry, of Rhode Island. 
Decorated Castilian Paper. 


Price 75 cents. 


The December Number of 


The Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher 


Hundreds of teachers and leaders of 
children’s groups have come to depend 
on the December issue for the plan- 
ning of their Christmas programs. The 
material offered this year is richer 
than ever. For example, special fea- 
tures are: 


A Christmas Vesper Service for All 


The Fulfillment—A Christmas Service 
(no rehearsing) 


The Golden Tree—A Christmas Play (few 
rehearsals) 


Planning the Christmas Party—Program 
and Pantomime 


The Beginners Christmas Party 
‘*A Merry Christmas’’—A Christmas Story 
Christmas Songs, Verse, Patterns for Gifts 


Single copies of this number 10 cents; 
yearly subscription $1.00. 


n simplicity and dignity the true idea of a Christmas my¥stery.”’— 


At the Door 
of the Inn 


A Christmas Pantomime 
By MARTHA RACE 


A vivid, sympathetic portrayal of the 
scene before the crowded inn which 
would not shelter Mary and Joseph 
during the late afternoon and night of 
the Nativity, and of the selfish, motley 
crowd which came to Bethlehem in an- 
swer to the decree of Cesar Augustus. 
Requires a good reader with a clear, 
strong, sympathetic voice, and a cast of 
thirty or more characters. Complete 
directions for simple setting, lighting 
and costuming. Time required for 
presentation one and one-half hours. 
But one or two copies needed for a 
presentation. 


Price, 20 cents per copy. 


Send for our Christmas Catalog 


In addition to a section devoted to plays 
and pageants for Sunday and weekday 
use, it presents discriminating lists of 
gift books for children, young people, 
and older folks, and a wide assortment 
of greeting cards. 


For Presentation by Children 


Why the Chimes Rang 


ing of the theme. Cast may be large or small to meet local conditions. 
any community. Costuming of simplest nature. 


NOTE—Copy of the story may be secured for 75 cents, if it is not already in your church-school library. 


Sunday and Weekday Programs 


A Christmas Pantomime by MARTHA RACE 
Based upon Raymond Macdonald Alden’s famous story by the same name 
No memory work. The story lends itself to almost spontaneous dramatization by the children, and they naturally respond to the feel- 


Trew stage properties needed, and they can be secured easily in 


This pantomime is adapted for use as a gift-bringing service now used in an increasing 
number of churches. Three copies needed for presentation; one for leader, one for reader, and one for organist or pianist. 


Christmas Plays for Children 


Paper, 35 cents 


Three Simple Dramatizations 
for the Christmas Season 


WHAT CHILD IS THIS? A Christmas Pageant by MARTHA RACE 


A short Christmas pageant of distinctive charm and simplicity Woven about the carol, ‘‘What Child Is This?” 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS MORNING A Playlet by MAUD LINDSEY 


An exquisite Christmas Playlet for nine girls in which the Bethlehem events are narrated by villagers. 


FRANKINCENSE A Pageant by LOUISE G. CUMMINGS 
A Christmas Pageant in which a fairy shows a selfish child a vision of Pilgrim children, colonial children, French chil- 
dren in the time of the war and hospital children, all of whom try to make other people happy on Christmas, and fill her 
with their spirit. Price 40 cents 


The Children’s Christmas Tree By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


Charming Christmas entertainments to be given by the children themselves. It is a delightful feature of these plays that preparation 
for them is as great fun as giving them, and they are free from the dreariness of rehearsal. Price 25 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Jongregationalist 


$3.00 per year November 17, 1927 10 cents per copy 


THANKSGIVING NUMBER 


“As With a Flood” 


A Sermon by the late SAMUEL E, HERRICK 


Henry Ward Beecher—An Estimate 


BY GEORGE A, GORDON 


Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh 


By MRS. CLAUDE A. MCKAY 


Bennett of Yale—Apologist for Mysticism 


BY JULIGS: SEELCYE BIXLER 


The Biography of Assassination 


An Editorial 


Selected from the large output of 


Worthwhile Fall Publications 


New Testament 


THOSE DISTURBING 
MIRACLES 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
Were the miracles in the Bible really 
miracles? Dr. Douglas deals with the 
problem in a straightforward and unor- 
thodox manner in this book which has a 
definite mission to many people who are 
disturbed over the problem of the miracu- 
lous element in the Scriptures. $2.00 


THE SUFFICIENCY OF JESUS 
By JAMES AUSTIN RICHARDS 
Sermons peculiarly fitted to the needs of 
modern life. Taking human experience 
as the common denominator, he applies 
the teachings of Jesus to the complex 
problems of today. $2.00 


THE RADIANT STORY 
OF JESUS 


By ALPHONSE SECHE 
When this astonishingly brilliant life of 
Christ recently appeared in France it 
immediately caused a sensation that ex- 
tended over the entire Continent. For it 
is a distinctly new rendering of the story 
of Jesus—tremendous, moving, and filled 
with inspiration. $3.50 


SIMPLICITY TOWARDS 
CHRIST 


By HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 
A series of illuminating discussions of 
the value of religious concepts to our life 
today. The author feels that a study of 
the life and ideals of Christ, and their 
true interpretation, can preserve for us 
those elements which are most likely to 
be lost out of an age of great material 
progress. $2.00 


PETER, Prince of Apostles 
By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON 
A portrait of Peter, his times and influ- 
ence. Dr. Foakes-Jackson knows _ inti- 
mately the period he chronicles. He has 
done a work of extraordinary historical 
importance. $2.50 


PAUL, The Jew 


By the Author of ‘‘By an Unknown Disciple’”’ 
A brilliant story of the unconverted Paul. 
The quality of his mind is made so clear 
that his fervor in the cause of the Church 
becomes entirely comprehensible. $2.00 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


An American Translation 


By J. M. POWIS SMITH, THEOPHILE J. MEEK, 
ALEX R. GORDON and LEROY WATERMAN 
This fresh translation from the official 
Massoretic text brings to English readers, 
with as little variation of meaning as is 
humanly possible, the real Old Testament. 
A better knowledge of Hebrew than was 
possible at the time of any earlier trans- 
lation; a fuller appreciation of fundamen- 
tal textual problems; a clearer recognition 
of poetic structures—these factors in com- 
petent hands, all make this a more ac- 
curate, a more perfect translation. In the 
best tradition of modern HWnglish writing 
this version interprets the impressive, 
eloquent Hebrew of centuries ago. 
Cloth, $7.50; leather, $10.00 


An Interesting Miscellany 


REMINISCENCES OF 
PRESENT-DAY SAINTS 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY 
Fourteen strong and yital personalities, 
including such men as Phillips Brooks, 
Charles W. Eliot, James Freeman Clarke, 
Henry Drummond, Samuel Armstrong, 
and Wdward Everett Hale, are illumi- 
nated in these incisive portraits drawn 
from life by one of America’s most fa- 
mous religious leaders. $5.00 


MOTHER INDIA 
By KATHERINE MAYO 


Asserts that one-sixth of the world’s 
population lives under appalling physical 
and moral conditions. Reveals strikingly 
certain facts about the sex life, child 
marriages, hygiene, cruelty, aera cus: 
toms, of India’s 350,000,000 people. 3.75 


THE INSIDE OF BUNYAN’S 
DREAM 


By ARTHUR PORTER 
The Pilgrim’s Progress in the light of to- 
day. This book should mark the begin- 
ning of a new cult for Bunyan; for what 
he was, what he did, what he saw from 
the dungeon’s darkness, and for what he 
anticipated of “the powers of the world 
to come.” The light and strength re- 
quired for the arduous journey of life are 
herein supplied. $1.75 


THE EDUCATION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


An autobiography with an introduction 
by Henry Cabot Lodge. ‘An entrancing 
volume which opens for a moment the 
covers of that volume of real history which 
somehow never gets written. No thought- 
ful American man or woman can afford 


to disregard it.”’—Boston Transcript. 
New Popular Edition. $2.50 


THE ROSARY 
By CORNELIUS HOWARD PATTON 
Dr. Patton has given years of study to 
rosaries, beads, pebbles, and other symbol- 
ical aids to prayer employed throughout 
the world, and in this book he discusses 
clearly and thoughtfully the motives, 
methods, and values lying back of their 
widespread use. Japanese, Chinese, Hast 
Indian, Roman Catholic, Mohammedan, 
and other race and religious prayer cus- 
toms are discussed. $1.50 


UNTO VICTORY 
By DR. GEORGE A. GORDON 

Waymarks for the traveler through life 

—short steps leading unto a_ victorious 

end where peace in absolute trust pre- 

vails, and where the spirit of the Twenty- 

third Psalm will fill the reader’s soul. 
$1.25 


DICKENS DAYS IN BOSTON 
By EDWARD F. PAYNE 
Mr. Payne, President of the Boston 
3ranch of the Dickens Fellowship, has 
eathered together from many sources new 
material about the two memorable visits 
of Dickens to Boston—first as a fasci- 
nating youth and twenty-five years later 
as a more famous but no less attractive 
personality. $5.00 


‘Modern Religious Thought 


Provocative and Stimulating 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The Great American Illusion 
By ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
Dr. Dieffenbach openly attacks the Fun- 
damentalists who have banished liberal- 
ism and crippled education. He attacks 
the Modernists who have come forth bee 
iantly to battle for freedom but wh 
the first warning from headquarters, ie 
retired to live in safety, devoting rte 
sermons to current affairs and avoiding 
disturbing doctrines of eu liberty. 
$1.50 


BEST SERMONS 


Book Four 
Edited by JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


The following are some of the questions 
discussed: Are Spiritual Values Ulti- 
mate? Does God Care? Can War Be 
Abolished? Have Brains Any Place in 
Religion? Here is no dodging around the 
outskirts of Christianity, but real, first- 
hand dealing with the basic realities. $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 
ADVENTURING 


Edited by JEROME DAVIS 
Professor Davis has brought together the 
views of some of the alert men and women 
of the country in an endeavor to bring 
home to all Christians the fact that the 
churches must take an active part in 
local efforts to meet social needs if they 
are to hold their influence—William BP. 
Borah, Graham Taylor, Harry Hmerson 
Fosdick, Miriam Van Waters, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, Richard CG. Cabot and others of 
equal prominence in their chosen fields. 

$2.50 


THE NEW REFORMATION 


From Physical to Spiritual Realities 
By MICHAEL PUPIN 


Shows how completely science has changed 
our comprehension of the universe, to the 
degree that the old religious formulas can 
no longer satisfy us. Shows the astound- 
ing range of the knowledge of the modern 
scientist, and yet shows. that it always 
leads to something which cannot be ex- 
plained. It leads to mystery and yet it 
convinces of order, which compels one to 
believe in what must be called a God. 


$2.50 
WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE? 


By BRUCE BARTON 
Answers such questions as these: Would 
the world be better or worse if it should 
abolish religion? Has the church done 
more harm than good? Of the various 
religions now extant which is the best? 
What few simple things, if any. can a 
business man believe? If there is to be 
a “faith of the future’ what kind of 
faith will it be? $2.50 


THE CREATOR SPIRIT 


By CHARLES E. RAVEN 
The William Belden Noble Lectures. An 
effort to formulate and defend a Christ- 
centered view of the Universe in such 
wise as to heal the breach between science 
and religion. $2.50 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Thanksgiving! 
By Bessie L. Cook 
I thank Thee, Father, that I have found thee, 
That thy great love has been revealed to me; 
That, understandingly, at last I’ve heard 
The wondrous truth embodied in thy word. 


I thank thee, Father, for the gift of life, 
Whether my way be filled with peace or strife; 
That in thy plan I, too, have had a share, 

A work to carry on—a cross to bear! 


I thank thee for my joys, that brighter shine, 
Because a touch of sorrow has been mine, 

And for remembrance, when my heart was torn, 
That thou hast also trod a way forlorn. 


I thank thee for my church, my friends, my home, 
For countless benefits that daily come, 

And from an overflowing heart I say, 

I thank thee, Father, this Thanksgiving Day! 


Intellect Plus Character 


R. ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE, newly elected pres- 

ident of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., empha- 
sized, in his inaugural address, the primary need of 
moral training—of putting character before intellect, 
but relating the two in a working and fruitful harmony. 
Speaking of the aims of the college, he said, in part: 

That men’s characters may be strengthened by inti- 
mate association with other men of high character seems 
unquestionable, and the attempt to develop intellectual 
powers—great and indispensable as these are—without 
stress upon moral character, is perhaps the outstanding 
mistake of contemporary education. 

What our colleges should rather seek is those men 
who add to an indispensable competence in their profes- 
sion, moral earnestness, sincerity of life, and a con- 
tagious devotion to the things of the spirit. 


All social, intellectual, and moral life—not only in 
the colleges, but also in all the aspects of experience— 
should be broadened out to include more than a rigid 
program from which one expects to derive certain defi- 
nite results. In colleges there ought to be the association 
of trained minds, not only prescribed lessons; in church 


life there ought to be friendly conversation regularly 
about the supreme spiritual values of life, not merely 
services to which people come irregularly and tardily 
and depart hastily, free from further obligations—at 
least in their own minds. It is doubtful whether any 
prescribed course of life—in college, business, profes- 
sions, or in any other aspect of life—can itself fulfill its 
own highest ideals. There is always that valuable ele- 
ment which is extra, spontaneous, unexpected. The 
major task is that of establishing significant relation- 
ships between intellectual powers and moral ideals. The 
one must be made to serve the other. In churches we 
often find those who have sincerely enjoyed a service, but 
have no intention of making this the beginning of new 
spiritual and intellectual activities. 

How can the colleges emphasizing the intellectual, 
and the churches emphasizing the spiritual, so fuse their 
work as to impel the individual to bring himself into 
close relationship with forces and values which would 
enable him to realize the highest of his own possibilities? 

¥ ¥ 

Jesus emphasized preventive measures as well as 
positive ideals. 


Tragedy Near Home—and Thanksgiving 


EW ENGLAND, which has never failed to manifest 

the sympathetic heart and the outstretched hand 
when great disasters of flood, storm, and fire have be- 
fallen other sections of the country, has been the victim 
of one of the most terrible catastrophes that has ever 
visited this land. 

The Congregationalist of last week had barely gone 
to press when first reports were at hand of the destruc- 
tion and loss of life through the overflowing of the 
Connecticut River and certain Vermont rivers. Even 
then, though cities like Rutland were in isolation and 
in the grip of destroying elements, the loss of life was 
not extensive, and few were prepared for the terrible 
things which, in a few hours, made it apparent that the 
whole of the western regions of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts was imperiled by the raging 
waters, that towns like Becket, Mass., had been literally 
swept to destruction and many lives sacrificed. 

The first extreme touch of winter has now succeeded 
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the flood, and as further reports and pictures come from 
the stricken areas, one realizes that first reports, instead 
of being exaggerated, gave an altogether inadequate por- 
trayal of the horror of the situation. 
writing apparently more than one hundred and fifty 
lives have been lost, and undoubtedly the indirect causes 
of death, through disease and exposure incident to the 
flood, will enormously increase these figures. The prop- 
erty loss early in the flood was estimated at over $50,000,- 
000, but probably this figure will be entirely inadequate. 
With the enormous loss of homes and of private property 
there has come the sweeping away of public property and 
the equipment of public service corporations on a scale 
never hitherto known in New England, although there 
have been in former years very destructive storms. Al- 
most all the bridges over large areas have been destroyed. 
The Boston & Albany Railroad, advertising that its train 
service for the West will be routed around by other lines, 
states that over three-and-a-half miles of its main line 
have been destroyed, with three bridges swept away in 
that section. 

The difficulties of relief have been emphasized by the 
rapidity with which all communication was cut off from 
the areas most affected, and the great difficulty not only 
of discovering the actual situation but of getting in 
supplies. The only form of communication with some 
places was by airplane, and a driving snowstorm forced 
airplanes back at the most crucial time. 

The Congregationalist, on behalf of our nation-wide 
fellowship, extends the deepest sympathy toward those 
who have suffered, many of whom undoubtedly are mem- 
bers of our own churches which are numerous and strong 
in the afflicted districts. 

At the time of writing, the flood waters have sub- 
sided, fortunately in time to save the appalling destruc- 
tion that seemed at one moment almost inevitable for 
Springfield and other large cities in the lower portions 
of the Connecticut Valley. Springfield has suffered, but 
not at all as heavily as districts farther north. 

Coming just on the eve of Thanksgiving, many New 
Englanders are forced to contemplate, in much the same 
way as it must have come to our Congregational fore- 
fathers, the paradox of thanksgiving in a situation of 
trial, loss, and suffering. ‘Have we reason to be thank- 
ful?” many of these who have lost their all might well 
exclaim. Possibly at such an hour nothing is more 
needed than the anchoring hope and faith of a great 
human and spiritual perspective. It is well when in our 
own losses and tragedies we can survey what seem to 
be the private manifestations of Providence toward us 
in the larger reference of Providence in human experi- 
ence. It is here that we quickly find that we are cast 
upon a great sea, which, if it has storm and mystery, 
leads to many harbors of refuge and spiritual calm. 

Our own New England history in this respect does 
much to assure our faith. Thanksgiving was_ insti- 
tuted by those who had come through great trials and 
perils and who had even greater trials and_ perils 
ahead of them. Yet, as we look back, we can see what 
profound reason these pioneers had for thanking God— 
and how much deeper reason succeeding generations have 
had for thankfulness that toil, peril, and privation never 
destroyed their spirit of faith, nor turned them from their 
purpose. 
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It is in the light of these deeper human experiences 
that reveal God’s providences, in mystery as well as in 
the plain path, that New England and other parts of the 
country may contemplate and practice thanksgiving even 
in the midst of adversity. We do not doubt that even in 
the presence of great disaster the things that are loss 
may ultimately become a gain in Christ. 


A Pilgrimage from Great Britain 


URING recent months ambitious plans for a great 

project of international acquaintance among Con- 
gregationalists haye been in project by British Congre- 
gationalists which, apparently, on the other side of the - 
Atlantic are now fully matured. They involve the char- 
tering of a ship and the bringing of about 1,300 Con- 
gregationalists—ministers, laymen, and laywomen—to 
America next June. 

When the plans were first proposed, the purpose ywas 
to make it a pilgrimage to Boston, and the suggestion 
was that Congregationalists of the Boston area should 
entertain the British pilgrims during the five days of 
their visit, billeting them, as far as possible, in private 
homes. The suggestion was that, the following year, 
similar entertainment would be accorded by our British 
friends to a delegation of pilgrims from this side of the 
water. 

The plans to make the matter largely a local affair, 
with Boston as the center, were evidently made without 
a clear appreciation of the actual situation in the Boston 
area and the problems involved. Few, for instance, in 
England, and probably none too many even here in 
America, realize that Boston, the historic center of Con- 
gregationalism in America, is now in its population about 
70% Roman Catholic. Churches in the downtown area 
that were at one time strong and flourishing have changed 
with this changing population, and, except in one or 
two strong centers, Congregationalism in Boston proper 
is no longer a great force numerically, though the intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual influence of outstanding 
Congregational ministers and laymen is probably as 
ereat as it ever was. The real strength of Congregation- 
alism around Boston in numbers and prestige has be- 
come largely suburban, and the Congregationalists upon 
whom the responsibility of entertainment would have 
fallen in the plans as at first proposed, are scattered 
within a radius of twenty-five miles from Boston, with 
difficulties and problems of transportation that made 
effective arrangements out of the question. 

In view of this fact, the whole matter came before 
the Congregational National Council at Omaha as a 
larger proposition involving the hospitality of the whole 
Congregational fellowship toward their visiting brethren 
from overseas, and the plans were altered to take in a 
visit to New York as well as to Boston. Under this new 
plan the chief responsibility for courtesy and entertain- 
ment will still devolve largely upon the Congregationalists 
of the metropolitan areas of Boston and New York, but 
it is hoped, for the sake of giving the pilgrimage larger 
significance, and for the making of the welcome an ade- 
quate expression of the Congregational sentiment and 
spirit of this country as a whole, that Congregationalists 
everywhere through the United States will assume an 
interest and a part in the provision for hospitality which 
the Executive Committee of the Congregational National 
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Council is now urging as a mark of honor to our visitors 
and as an expression of our own spirit. 

Mr. Calder, a member of the Executive Committee and 
also of the Finance Committee for this specific matter, 
sees very rightly all the possibilities involved in this 
trip. It is much more than a mere pleasure jaunt, or a 
tour of a few private and unofficial visitors. Apart from 
its sentimental aspect, promoting a contact between two 
great fellowships, it means the bringing to America of 
a cross section of the common life of the British Con- 
gregational fellowship in a group, many of whom will 
have through this trip their first and only direct impres- 
sions of America. Great, illuminating new visions and 
interests will be possible from this five-day visit to Amer- 
ica, if we on this side impart to that experience all that 
is possible. ‘ 

It is perhaps regrettable that the visit as planned is 
so brief and involves no excursion into the Middle West 
and West, without which no one can be said adequately 
to have seen America. However, the limitations upon the 
trip arise from one of the chief circumstances that gives 
this pilgrimage significance—viz., that it is not a pil- 
grimage of the rich and well-to-do, but a pilgrimage of 
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those of limited means whose opportunity of knowing 
America apart from these plans would in most cases 
never have become a reality. 

The Congregationalist will keep its readers informed 
as plans are matured, and we hope shortly to publish a 
list of the prospective visitors from Britain. Meanwhile, 
we urge upon the rank and file of the Congregationalists 
in America a responsive attitude toward the appeal of 
the Executive Committee of the Congregational National 
Council, and a willingness to make some definite contri- 
bution toward the provision for a welcome to our visitors 
which will be in every sense an expression of national 
Congregational hospitality and good will. 

¥ ¥ 

Lieut.-Gov. S. Hollister Jackson of Vermont, one of 
the victims of the recent flood disaster in that state, was 
the youngest son of a Congregational minister, the late 
Rey. Samuel N. Jackson, D.D., who, after noted service 
in the Congregational churches of Canada, moved to 
Vermont and was for some years pastor at Barre, An- 
other son is the Rev. W. Parkyn Jackson of Vermont. 
The tragic death of Lieut.-Gov. Jackson puts an end to 
the career of a very popular young man of great promise. 


The Biography of Assassination’ 


“But if you want only this—to be very eloquent men, and to watch the eloquence of 
others; or if you want to have a big church, with a big salary behind it, and if that is 
your Call to the ministry, stay away. You may be called, but it was not the Lord that 
called you; it was the Devil.’’—Henry Ward Beecher, in ‘‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’’ I, 48). 


HE trends of literature in which the profession of 
candor and truth in the form of realism has offered 
its oblation at the altar of the twin-gods of Sensation- 
alism and Sales have been recently nowhere more evident 
than in the field of biography. From the popular biog- 
raphy of sentimentalism, and from the inspirational 
biography of hero-worship, we have progressed to the 
biography of psychological analysis, and the biography 
of disparagement and iconoclasm. It has been reserved, 
however, for Captain Paxton Hibben to achieve, in his 
Henry Ward Beecher: An American Portrait, the biog- 
raphy of assassination. 

Probably, in reality, Captain Hibben has had no such 
purpose; but the effect of his biography is unmistakable. 
If Captain Hibben is right, no such man as Beecher 
professed to be, or, as Beecher became in the tradition 
of many Americans, ever existed. He has resurrected 
the eminent Brooklyn preacher, after forty years, only 
to annihilate him so far as there is any just claim to 
fame or recognition. 

Biography at its worst ought to account for the man 
of whom it treats, but one reads Captain Hibben’s biog- 
raphy with the feeling that if his disparaging portrayal 
of the roots and backgrounds of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
life, and of the futility of his early character and career, 
were in any full way correct, Beecher as he figured in 
American life in the nineteenth century could never have 
existed. Even at Captain Hibben’s low estimate of him 
the most formal aspects of Mr. Beecher’s character and 
career would seem to call for more in the way of causa- 


*Henry Ward Beecher: An American Portrait, by Paxton 
Hibben (Doran. $5.00). 


tion than the stupidity of college days, the gaucherie of 
a sort of spiritual rough-neck, and the dominant purpose 
to be a mere weather vane of public opinion, which this 
biographer attributes to him. 

It is an attempt to portray Beecher with most of 
what made Beecher left out of the record. The ghouls 
who unconsciously pay their tribute to the high idealism 
of the Christian ministry by gloating over every represen- 
tation of a minister’s fall from grace have hilariously 
welcomed the assurance with which Hibben blackens the 
character of Beecher. The arch-prophet of cynicism, 
Henry L. Mencken, has welcomed Hibben’s volume as 
out-Lewising Elmer Gantry. But if we are not mistaken, 
Hibben’s account of Beecher will act as a boomerang. 
Unfortunately for Hibben there are still living men who 
knew Beecher and heard him preach. Already a number 
of these have written to the public press denying abso- 
lutely the accuracy of Hibben’s portrayal of Beecher’s 
pulpit and platform style, and the representation of the 
preacher as a gesturing, oratorical trickster. Moreover, 
Beecher left a fairly large number of sermons and ad- 
dresses in print, and it is open to any man of literary dis- 
cernment to estimate for himself the worth of Captain 
Hibben’s judgments. Beecher’s style, it is true, is that 
of his age—the orotund and full-rounded sentence, the 
fulsome and overweighted paragraph, with everything 
put in and nothing left out. The crisp, direct, and stac- 
cato style of present-day American public address and 
writing had not then developed—though Lincoln had 
come nearest to it. But allowing for all the outward 
Victorianism of style, which this age affects to despise, 
Beecher’s public utterances are marked by thought, co- 
herence, and a richness and beauty of expression, of 
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which the ill-considered conclusions of Hibben cannot 
destroy the impressions in the minds of those who knew 
Beecher at first hand, or who have known him intimately 
through the recorded page. 

We have read Captain Hibben’s book with the utmost 
care, from cover to cover—a claim that we question 
could be made by Henry L. Mencken, Robert Lovett, and 
other critics who have taken its judgments as whole 
cloth. 

We have never read a more biased or a more dis- 
honest biography. It starts out with a theory, and in 
almost every page everything is represented, or misrep- 
resented, to accord with some major or minor theory of 
the author—either some presupposition of the self-con- 
fident, very superior, psychoanalysis @ la mode, or some 
theory of the interpretation of the facts. We do not 
refer to Captain Hibben’s strong conviction of the com- 
plete guilt of Beecher in the Tilton case, or to his evident 
belief, expressed with irritating innuendo, that even long 
prior to that case Beecher had set adulterous eyes on 
women toward whom others might see in his conduct 
only the friendly solicitude of a morally well-disciplined 
and large-hearted pastor. If Beecher were guilty of the 
foul adulteries with Mrs. Tilton, which were charged 

_ against him and which he denied, it is not only conceiv- 
able, but probable, that his laxity of conviction or re- 
straint had not withheld him from sinning with others. 
Many within his own Congregational fellowship did be- 
lieve in the guilt of Beecher, and in the abominable 
character of his sin and hypocrisy; while others believed 
as intensely in his full innocency and integrity. It was 
a sort of Sacco-Vanzetti affair of its day, in which men 
of apparently equal intelligence, equal honor, and equal 
opportunity for knowing the evidence, took drastically 
opposite views. There is, therefore, nothing amazing 
about Captain Hibben’s intense and underlying belief in 
Mr. Beecher’s fall. One can only express the belief—and 
hope—that, now that the whole matter has been revived, 
some further evidence, as many have long anticipated, 
may be forthcoming. 

What does, however, destroy one’s confidence in the 

fairness and accuracy of Captain Hibben’s account and 
judgments of this major matter in his biography is the 
unfairness, inadequacy, and utter inconsistency of so 
much in his biography leading up to it. This bias be- 
gins with the story of Beecher’s childhood and the ac- 
count of Lyman Beecher. The effort to put the record in 
its geographical and historical environment is pure bluff 
on Hibben’s part so far as anything in the nature of exact 
ecclesiastical and spiritual perspective is concerned. 
Lyman Beecher is represented as a narrow-minded and 
hypocritical Puritan bigot, zealous, above all, for his 
prestige and power, and (if Hibben’s account be true) 
at heart a rather gross and greedy self-seeker. 

That age, God knows, was one which in its ortho- 
doxies no modern Congregationalist has much enthusi- 
asm in defending. It represented a Christianity crusted 
over with a Calvinism that out-Calyinized Calvin. But, 
apart from the left-wing Congregationalism, then at- 
taining power and articulateness in the new Unitari- 
anism, was Lyman Beecher to be regarded as among the 
reactionaries of his time? Would not a fair and true 
perspective place him rather as among the forward-look- 
ing leaders of the right wing? Does not Captain Hibben 
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himself remind us that Lyman Beecher had to defend 
himself against charges of heresy? 

But seeing the Beechers out of perspective, Captain 
Hibben has to do everything to justify his view. There 
is hardly a thing that Lyman Beecher, or Henry Ward, 
wrote or said that can conceivably be turned against 
them of which Hibben has not availed himself to the full. 
Let either of them—as was natural in a religious en- 
vironment that laid much stress on introspection—ex- 
press the slightest sentiment of humility, contrition, or 
self-reproach, and the thing is seized upon, taken with 
one-hundred-per-cent literalness and turned against them 
with the crudest of misrepresentation and exaggeration. 
On the other hand, every favorable expression of them- 
selves, or their friends, is explained away with a dis- 
paragement that becomes almost humorous in its eager- 
ness. If, as Hibben admits, beneath the stern disci- 
pline of Lyman Beecher’s home—a discipline associated 
with the age and general type of religious experience 
rather than with that particular household—there ap- 
peared cheerfulness, and “boisterous humor was the 
very fabric of the family life,” these things were only 
“a protecting curtain of jollity” beneath which lurked 
“meannesses and sinister cruelties.” That (p. 27) is 
only one of many illustrations of Captain Hibben’s utter 
incapacity to understand the real life of a Puritan house- 
hold. Everything must be interpreted and disparaged 
to suit his theories. 

The glaring inconsistencies of Hibben’s account are 
equally manifest. On page 24 Lyman Beecher is repre- 
sented-as so neglectful of his children that “he seems 
scarcely to have known very clearly how many children 
he had,” and there is an inference that Henry Ward was 
particularly neglected, yet on page 40 Lyman Beecher 
is represented aS praying every morning for Roxana 
Beecher’s two youngest—the younger of whom was 
Henry. 

In accordance with Captain Hibben’s representation of 
Beecher as a sort of glorified weather vane, merely re- 
cording the winds of public opinion, without the intense 
qualities and convictions that make a leader and a molder 
of opinion; a past master in the arts of emotionalism with 
rare power to put himself up as drum major of the pro- 
cession, but without deep, essential qualities of charac- 
ter and training; it is natural that this biographer should 
make light of Beecher’s college days. 

It may be that, as he says, Beecher ‘was neither bril- 
liant nor studious” in his career at Amherst. Some facts 
to suggest it are cited. But it is exactly what has been 
said of many men who have achieved much. One would 
like to know whether men, now dead, who were fellow 
students of Beecher, found no indication of his future 
powers. Captain Hibben himself mentions some things 
in which a sympathetic and discerning eye might, it 
seems to us, have seen some evidences of an unusual 
personality slowly developing and unfolding. There is 
the intensity of Beecher’s friendship with Constantine, 
the Greek—an attachment of amazing strength and 
quality which Hibben dismisses with a disparaging re- 
mark concerning its effect on Beecher. There is his reply ~ 
to Professor Snell, who assured him that he should be 
required to study mathematics “to discipline his mind”: 
“Tf that’s all,” replied Beecher, “I sha’n’t go to class any 

(Continued on page 625) 
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From Our Western Editor 


mest people east of Ohio think of Nebraska as a fron- 
tier state and as the home of the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan. The state does have a lot of land lying 
about loose, especially in the western part, when the 
wind blows, as it does most of the time. That does not 
mean that the state is provincial in any degree. The 
fact is that Nebraska, in spite of the influence of Mr. 
Bryan—or perhaps because of it—is one of the most 
forward-looking states of the country. 

The Western Editor lately spent a week in Lincoln, 
Mr. Bryan’s town. The city and country about it have 
a great deal to commend them. The population of Lin- 
coln is about 75,000. It is an attractive city—none other 
in the country save Salt Lake and Colorado Springs has 
wider streets. The city is spread over a great deal of 
territory, so there is little or no congestion. 

Motorists seem much more law-abiding in Lincoln 
than in our section of the country. The city has an 
ordinance forbidding pedestrians to cross the street 
against the stop lights. It seems that the police do not 
enforce the law, but I noticed that for the most part is 
is obeyed. Pedestrians understand that if they are hurt 
in crossing the street thus, they have no recourse in law. 

I was riding, the other day, in a motor bus in the 
city and was the only passenger. A young man in a 
dilapidated Ford cut across the right of way and his 
car barely escaped being struck by the motor bus. The 
driver of the latter, although the rights were all on his 
side, said not a word. I said to him, “That young man 
was entirely out of order, wasn’t he?” “Yes,” he replied, 
“he’s trying’ to hog the road. I used to do that, but 
I found a better way. The only way to have peace of 
mind in driving a motor car is to follow the Golden 
Rule. In the words of Pres. Coolidge, ‘I do not choose’ to 
hog the road.” Would that all were like-minded! 

I heard two Lincolnites arguing about the merits of 
their city as compared with large cities. The champion 
of the great city called attention to the higher wages 
paid, the shorter hours for labor, and to the interest for 
life in a great city. The other man reminded him that 
though the wages are low in the smaller cities, money 
goes a great deal further than in the large ones, and 
mentioned the fact that rents in Lincoln do not run over 
half those paid in large cities, and that food and clothing 
are much cheaper. He said a good deal also to the effect 
that people have time enough in Lincoln to do what ought 
to be done. No one seems to be in a hurry in Lincoln. 

Lincoln and the State of Nebraska seem to be over- 
whelmingly dry. Many of the newspapers, such as the 
Nebraska State Journal, champion the dry cause. Pro- 
hibitionists are putting on a sort of advertising in the 
state which other sections of the country might well 
emulate. Large attractive signs have been placed at 
many prominent highway junctions, bearing such legends 
as these: “Prohibition has made good in the home, in 
the school and in the country,” and “The Volstead Act 


is in the Constitution to stay.” 
The last efforts of Mr. Bryan were given to the con- 


troversy concerning evolution. This led many people to 
believe that perhaps his entire influence had been reac- 
tionary. If Nebraska is an example of his influence, he 
was really progressive. The organization of the Teachers’ 
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Association of the state dates back to 1867 and its pro- 
nouncements made at its meeting last week were forward- 
looking in every particular. The state maintains a first- 
class university and the work done at Doane College, 
Nebraska Wesleyan, and other denominational schools 
compares favorably with the work done by schools of 
this grade the country over. The religious spirit is 
strong throughout the state and is especially effective 
in the schools. With the return of agricultural pros- 
perity, Nebraska will undoubtedly enter upon a career 
of still greater prestige in the leading Western states. 

Residents of this great city have been advised by 
their friends, when “Big Bill” put on a new performance, 
to “laugh it off.” It isn’t a laughing matter now, and, in 
fact, it never was. The Mayor and his party, in ten 
special trains, went to Washington, Sunday, to present 
the question of flood control to a congressional commit- 
tee. The character of the delegation can be imagined 
from the fact that the Mayor, Governor Small, Billy 
Lorimer, and Tony Cermak are leaders, with Big Bill, 
the chief spokesman. This trip is the result of Big Bill’s 
thrusting himself into the leadership of the flood-control 
movement last summer, and his swing around the circle 
to make the movement put him into the list of those who 
would be mentioned as candidates for the presidency. 

The trial of Superintendent McAndrew drags along. 
It has entirely left the main track and is principally 
concerned with attacks upon the supposed propaganda 
of poor King George V. Practically all of the reform 
organizations of the city, including many who give them- 
selves to civic work—and also the ministers’ meetings— 
have united in condemnation of the introduction of poli- 
tics into the school system. It now appears that the 
teachers’ fund will be exhausted by January 1 and that 
the Chicago teachers will be paid in scrip. 

In spite of the protests of some of the daily news- 
papers, the town has been wide open for gambling for 
months. When the chief of police was ready to start to. 
Washington with the Mayor the other day, he called 
his lieutenants in and put the lid on tight. It is charged 
that several of the gambling joints have been paying as 
high as fifty per cent of their income for protection, and 
in some quarters the assessment has been sixty per cent. 
The police themselves were amazed to find gambling 
rooms incased in steel bars, chargeable with electricity 
at the press of a button; guards in tuxedos with card 
index files showing patrons’ bank accounts; page boys 
and divans for women. It is said that the chief, in put- 
ting on the lid, warned his policemen that their interfer- 
ence halted with the stopping of gambling and social 
vice—that the officers were not to molest those breaking 
the Volstead Act. 

It has come to light today that letters have gone out 
notifying Chicago builders that they have become mem- 
bers of the William Hale Thompson Republican Club at 
$100 per membership. Builders say that they cannot 
afford to ignore this letter on account of the trouble that 
the building commissioner might make for them. The 
Mayor has also threatened to bring proceedings against 
the members of the library board, so that they might be 
thrown out of office. In the meantime the board is pur- 
suing the Wilsonian policy of watchful waiting. We 
are the laughing stock of the world and can do nothing 


about it. RoWeEGe 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


A teacher who applied for appointment in one of the 
Congregational colleges for Negroes, when asked the 
question: “Have you any race prejudice?” replied with 
a phrase worth repeating. He said, “Being a Chris- 
tian, no.” 


Risks Death to Learn 
to Read 


IN aes LEYS, in his book on Kenya, says: “ ‘There 

is one great source of difference in type between 
African and European Christians. In Europe compara- 
tively few people join the church as the result of dis- 
covering after investigation of the facts that Jesus’ 
claims and teachings are right and that conscience de- 
mands obedience to them. . . . But the people who first 
become Christian in an African tribe are apt to be of 
a type the very opposite to the commonest types of church 
member found at home. They are people with unusual 
appetites for new ideas and new ideals,’ 

“Paulino Ngongo Liahuka, although one of the 
younger church leaders, belongs to this class. He was 
the first of his people to accept the words of Christ 
brought to his country by the teachers from afar. This 
determination on his part met with much opposition from 
his relatives who were people of considerable standing in 
the community. They told him that no one could learn 
to read the white man’s books without controlling the 
service of a disembodied spirit—that those who had 
learned to read had first killed one of their brothers. 
This was not, in its implication, mere idle talk but meant 
that if a death occurred in the family those members of 
it who were in school would be accused of causing the 
death. Nevertheless, Ngonga persevered; he was a char- 
ter member of the Sachikela church, and he graduated 
in the first class graduating from Currie Institute.” 


Becomes Church Moderator; 
Aids Bible Translation 


“BE OLLOWING that, he was principal of the Sachikela 

station schools for six years. At the same time, as 
an elder of the church he gave considerable attention ‘to 
all the numerous and varied affairs which come up for 
the consideration in an African church. The Sachikela 
church is making a very definite effort to be a thoroughly 
African church. Organized by the mission and guided 
through its first years by the missionary it is now assum- 
ing control of its own affairs, regulates its own member- 
ship and discipline, feels a responsibility for the primary 
education carried on in the Christian centers, sends out 
the teachers and has charge of their salaries. It also 
conducts its own evangelism. Because of his qualities 
as a leader Ngonga became the first moderator of this 
church and in that capacity visits each of its Christian 
centers once or twice a year, giving advice to leaders and 


investigating cases requiring discipline. Many of these 
cases require a great deal of tact and discretion. 


“He has also rendered signal service in the work of. 


translation of the Scriptures. Having a knowledge of 
Portuguese and some knowledge of English he has been 
able to assist in revision and has done much toward 
clearing up inaccuracies in the Umbundu language which 
were in danger of becoming stabilized, thus giving to 
his people a more intelligible gospel.”—n. L. B. in the 
Jubilee Chimes, Dondi, West Africa. 


Variegated Dragon Offended 
by Proximity of Christian 


bees following excerpt is taken from a letter by Dr. 
William B. Stelle, Tungchow, North China: “In the 
Sunday morning congregation was an exceptionally beau- 
tiful young woman who sat with her eyes closed and 
at times showed facial signs of pain. 
mother led her out and I learned that she is twenty-two 
years of age and was married two months ago. The father 
and mother are Christians, and before the engagement 
satisfied themselves that the proposed groom was open- 
minded though not a Christian. The mother-in-law, a 
widow, an extreme cripple and neglected, was profuse 
in her gratitude to the young wife of her only son. She 
said that she had never expected to be so kindly nursed. 
The young couple, with the crippled mother, lived next 
door to a temple. 

“For weeks, over this whole capital section, prominent 
organizations both civic and religious have been suppli- 
cating rain. Several times for three-day periods all 
slaughter of animals has been prohibited. Early one 
morning, I passed through a village where, as I was 
approaching from great distance, I heard the tolling 
temple bell, the beating of a bass drum, and the chant- 
ing of a multitude of voices. Children crowned with 
willow wreaths were circling before the altar where, on 
high, a variegated dragon, huge and hideous, riveted the 
stare of the throng of supplants. The air was charged 
with the vibrations of fervor. The whole scene was alive 
with vehement supplication. I hurried by as one would 
bow with reverence at the climax of worship in a 
cathedral. 

“Coming back during the burning heat following high 
noon, the bell was intermittent and low, the drum toyed 
by a child and only a few stragglers facing the deserted 
dragon. In the village of the bride the rumor started 
that the cause of their local withering of crops was the 
displeasure of the idol in their temple because of the 
nearness of that Christian woman. 
absent at his trade in the county seat. Neighbors made 
threats. The young woman was fearful. Wholly alone 
in her new and trying circumstances the strain became 
excessive and the balance of her mind was disturbed. 


After service her , 


Her husband was | 
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She tore up a garment, her husband was summoned, and 
he sent her back to her childhood home. The husband 
complained and wanted the father to consult an expen- 
sive Chinese specialist. We all advised a Western trained 
physician. Alas, in all China there is but one insane 
asylum, at Canton, and that recently has been forced to 
close. The government asylum in Peking is more of a 
prison and likely to produce instead of relieve insanity. 
Last Sunday I saw that young woman again attending 
worship. Her appearance is normal. The quiet of a 
Christian home is curing her.” 


Town and City Secretary 
Finds an Aching Void 
<@ AM just back from a three-day trip up into the moun- 
tains and a glimpse of what Christianity can do in 
totally neglecting a whole county.” The secretary of the 
town and country department of the Homeland Boards, 
writing from the Far West, has this to say of what he 
found: “One minister seventy-four, another eighty-two. 
and a college student as contrast—as all the Protestant 
ministry. Probably four thousand people, and one half 
of the number young—as a field. I passed near one place 
named Jesus Maria. I almost feel like repeating the 
words, not in profanity but prayer. We can get men 
to go to the city and to the foreign field—but none for 
such places. Gee, if I were twenty-five years younger! 
Our seminary presidents go out and boast of their stu- 
dents in the big (?) pulpits, and in foreign missionary 
service! That is worth while. But saving the homeland 
—that is, too. Here is my cry! God give us some big 
men for little fields; we’ve got plenty of little men for 
‘big fields!” 


Lady Bachelor of Missions 
Starts for Aleppo 
T 9.30 a.m. on Friday, October 7, a special service 
was held in the Trustees’ Room on the ninth floor of 
287 Fourth Avenue, for the purpose of commissioning 
Miss Sarah Wallace Wells as a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board. Dr. Charles FE. Burton presented the 
commission. 

This unique service, which is usually performed in 
a church, was the first of its kind held, in the memories 
of those attending the service, in the New York office. 

Miss Wells, who is a very attractive young lady (and 
the editor thinks he is a good judge!), gave a short sum- 
mary of her life and plans for the future. She 
brought up in the atmosphere of a Methodist minister’s 
home and always had had the desire to serve abroad. 
She prepared for her service determinedly and efficiently. 
She received a B.A. and an M.A. degree in English, and 
then spent six months at Drew Theological Seminary 
getting the degree of Bachelor of Missions. When this 
was accomplished, she felt herself fitted for her chosen 
work. She was accepted by the American Board for serv- 
ice at Aleppo, Syria, where she is to teach English at the 
Girls’ School. 

She sailed for Syria on the evening of October 7, the 
same day on which she received her commission. She 
went alone, but she did not seem to mind that. She said 
she was not going to worry about anything—not even the 
possibility of being seasick, which, although only a small 
item, helps to show how bravely and fearlessly she started 
out on her work of service to others. 
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Iron Moccasin Typifies 
Modern Indian 


“BWURING his visit in South Dakota this summer, 

President Coolidge had abundant opportunity to see 
the old-time Indian with feathers and paint and all the 
rest. He was in evidence at every celebration which the 
President attended. 

“In Deadwood, Chauncy Yellow Robe, who for some 
thirty years has held a government position, and in 
every way is an Indian of the modern generation, con- 
ferred upon the President an old Indian name, at the 
same time giving him a wonderful war bonnet. All this 
is very nice, but gives the President an entirely wrong 
idea of the true Indian of today,” says Rudolf Hertz, 
pastor at large for Indian churches in Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. He continues: “It seemed of real significance, 
therefore, to present to him one who refuses to look back; 
a product of the government schools, who has made prac- 
tical use of his education and is trying to lead his fellow 
Indians in the same direction. I wrote the President to 
this effect and received a cordial answer from his secre- 
tary, stating when I might call on him with the Rev. 
Truby Iron Moccasin, pastor of the Virgin Creek Congre- 
gational Church at La Plant, South Dakota.” 


Goes in ‘Tin Lizzie” 
to Visit President 

R. HERTZ continues: “Mr, Iron Moccasin and I went 

to Rapid City by Ford and called at the President’s 
executive headquarters at the Rapid City High School. 
We had to be passed upon by several minor officials, and 
finally by the President’s secretary. Then we were 
ushered into a room already well filled with visitors who 
also wished to see the President. In less than fifteen 
minutes word came to form a line. Our ministerial mod- 
esty forced us to the end of the line, which proved to our 
advantage in the end. The President stepped out of his 
office, and his secretary, standing next to him, introduced 
one party after another. They shook hands with him, 
an official smile, and it was all over. Finally our turn 
came. The secretary was good enough to tell the Presi- 
dent of our business and he asked me a couple of ques- 
tions—how long I had been in the work, and how I was 
getting on. The latter one seemed truly New England 
style to us Westerners. Then the same official smile, and 
we, too, trooped out. 

“Mr. Iron Moccasin (whose acquaintance with the 
Black Hills began on this trip) said afterward that he 
was glad to have seen the President, but that the Black 
Hills were truly wonderful! There is more truth than 
poetry in Mr. Iron Moccasin’s remark, for his people are 
suing the government for the sum of $750,000,000 in pay- 
ment for the Black Hills, and, after all, Mr. Coolidge 
receives only $75,000 a year!” 


African Ethics 

Rather Logical 

pee first Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of the American Missionary Association, eighty 

years ago, tells the story of a West African chief, Buraw, 

who refused to call his people together to hear the Gos- 

pel from our first Negro missionary, John Bunyan, be- 

cause, he said: “I am a war man. I have gun, powder, and 

cutlass in my hand to fight with.” Many more civilized 

people seem less concerned about moral contradictions. 
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“Thou Carriest Them Away as With a Flood” — 


[Eprror’s Nore: Through the kindness of 
Miss Blizabeth Chapman of Cambridge, 
Mass., who. possesses the manuscript, “The 
Congregationalist” is privileged to present 
the substance of a sermon preached by the 
late Dr. Herrick, then pastor of the Mount 
Vernon Church in Boston, in September, 1900, 
after the destruction of Galveston, Tex., by 
cyclone. The appropriateness of Dr. Her- 
rick’s sermon, in view of the recent disas- 
trous floods in New England and experiences 
in the Mississippi Valley of last year, is 
evident; but we have published the sermon 
chiefly because of the clearness and vigor 
with which it faces the problems of provi- 
dence and faith. We regret that for reasons 
of space it has not been possible to publish 
the sermon in full, but we have sought in 
omitting certain portions to do so without 
affecting the unity and spirit of a great ser- 
mon, abbreviating, but not in any way alter- 
ing, Dr. Herrick’s expression. |] 


VERY now and then some great rugged 
fact falls into the current of human life 
which it seems impossible for our theodicies 
to digest or co-ordinate. The falling of 
Siloam towers, Shansi martyrdoms, Galveston 
cyclones, shock our ordinary Christian con- 
ceptions of God. 
THE LARGER MYSTERY AND WIDER KNOWLEDGE 
They do not harmonize readily with our 
thoughts of a paternal Providence. Intel- 
lectually, we are sure that these things are 
a part of the natural order of the world; 
they are rigidly bound up in the operation 
of steadfast law; but it is quite another 
thing to vindicate them in the realm of our 
moral feeling; to be sure that they are right 
and useful and good. If we regard ourselves 
merely as a product and part of nature, it is 
comparatively easy to fall into a morose and 
stolid acquiescence with her operations. The 
best that we can do is to hedge and guard, 
as other animals do, against whatsoever 
threatens or seems unfriendly, and then let 
things take their course. We are far better 
insured against disasters of every natural 
sort than our fathers were a hundred, or 
even fifty, years ago. No century of human 
history has been so fruitful as our own in 
the device of all manner of prophylactics, 
weather-charts, lightning conductors, anti- 
septics, life-preservers of various kinds, and 
the great new science of bacteriology, so 
that it really seems at times as though we 
were approaching the realization of the 
vision of poet and of seer, when there shall 
be “no more sickness,” “no more sea,” ‘no 
more curse.’ And yet at frequent intervals 
we are still sharply reminded that, insure 
as we may, our armament is still feeble; 
there are plenty of weak or unguarded 
points for the inroads of calamity. Until 
man shall become infinite in his knowledge, 
and infinite also in his skill and judgment 
and power to turn that knowledge to prac- 
tical aecount, he must be subject to contin- 
gency and catastrophe. The moan of the 
old psalmist will continue to be true: “Thou 
carriest them away as with a flood.” 
God will still ever reserve to himself a 
larger mystery than we have fathomed. 
Satisfy the ambitions of our intellect as we 
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may, we shall be girt around with thickets 
out of which hidden things will spring upon 
us unawares. But while the intellect is thus 
measurably pacified, or at least content to 
work on in stolid acquiescence with its limita- 
tions, in patient waiting at the gates of 
mystery, is there no appeasement for our out- 
raged ethical feeling? How shall our hearts 
assent to these seemingly rude and cruel as- 
saults upon our ideals of humaneness, of 
pity, of paternal affection and tenderness? 
In this domain our patience more easily gives 
out. We are sure, sooner or later, of a 
natural explanation of every fact on its 
natural side. But there is an ethical and a 
spiritual order with which these things must 
be co-ordinated. Here are thousands of hu- 
man lives blotted out in less time than we 
can tell it. Mighty industries erased in an 
instant, as you might wipe out from a slate 
with one stroke of a sponge some intricate 
and important calculation upon which the 
astronomer has spent half a lifetime of study. 
And not only honest toil incalculably wasted, 
but bright hopes snuffed out; sweet domestic 
affections violently immolated; innocence 
treated as guilt. Innocence and guilt, in 
fact, indiscriminately overwhelmed in a com- 
mon ruin. The facts on this ethical side, I 
say, remain dark, and would still remain 
dark though all material causes and reasons 
were perfectly clear to our understanding. 
Man has always and everywhere felt this 
ethical necessity ; has always and everywhere 
tried to get some light upon it. 

The most familiar and inveterate explana- 
tion has been to account for calamity as be- 
ing a visitation of divine wrath upon the 
sinfulness of the sufferer. This was the 
common theodicy not only of the pagan world 
but of Old Testament men and times. Great 
calamities, men said, were the penalties of 
extraordinary sins. The classical illustra- 
tion, aS you know, is given us in the drama 
of Job. Poor man—flood, fire, cyclone, 
earthquake, and finally malignant disease, 
one after another, had wrought their devasta- 
tions upon him; and his neighbors pretty 
unanimously directed him to look for the 
meaning of these things close at home. Here, 
say they, you will find them all explained. 
You are suffering because you have sinned. 
And he indignantly denies that his life has 
been such as to merit such a visitation. 
Quite the contrary. The charge outrages his 
sense of justice. And he takes refuge in the 
thought that all that we can see is but 
trivial compared with the massive realms of 
the invisible and unknown into which it 
opens out. No visible event is spherical and 
self-complete. It has an unillumined hemis- 
phere which will sooner or later roll up into 
the light. And his language is unsurpassable 
in its nerve and sublimity. ‘Lo! these are 
but parts’’—literally, ‘the fringes”’—“of his 
ways”; the outskirts of his operations. 

The words suggest the raveled thrums 
which we see at the edge of some gorgeous 
Oriental rug or tapestry; things which look 
chaotic and meaningless if the fabric be kept 
out of view, but every thread of which leads 
up into a centre, and there and there only 
has its completion and its vindication. “These 


things which you seem to regard as integri- 
ties,” says Job, “I tell you are only thrums 
of God’s weaving.” 


HuMAN Misery, BUT DIVINE JUSTICE 

And so it is. We see parts and mistake 
them for wholes. The purple fringe of Al- 
mighty energy crops out there in Galveston 
in a work of awful desolation, overwhelm- 
ing saint and sinner alike; destroying grog- 
shops and hospitals without discrimination. 
Take the fact all by itself; consider it as 
complete, and the authoritative sense of jus- 
tice within us is outraged. If that is a 
totality, God is not love, but hate. If that is 
a totality, God is not order, but unreasonable 
caprice; not God indeed, but devil. But no! 


that fringe of Almightiness, that, cropping 


out of power upon our partial and “narrow 
vision—such is our better conviction—runs 
into some harmonious web where Omnipo- 
tence goes hand in hand with moral rule. 
There is a hidden residuum of Divine pur- 
pose which has not yet emerged upon our 
horizon. Job’s sufferings are not to be ex- 
plained by Job’s sins. Nor are Galveston’s 
to be explained after that fashion. There is 
some balancing of action and purpose be- 
hind the wall, which, could we see it, would 
make the totality seem to us, what it is, holy, 
wise, good, benignant. 

The fact is everything has its shadowy 
hemisphere. However much we may know 
about anything, there is quite as much, prob- 
ably more, that we do not know. In fact, 
if we knew any one thing in its totality 
thoroughly, we should know everything. You 
remember how Tennyson puts this: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you there, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower; but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

Now the Galveston horror is exceptional 
not in the quality, but only in the quantity 
of it. It is an uncommon event simply be- 
cause it is a common event writ large. It 
attracts attention, can be read afar, and by 
many at once; like the great posters with 
their letters a foot square and sentences a 
rod in length. They say the same thing as 
the little handbill which is thrown in at your 
private door. They are equally intelligible, 
or equally mysterious. All life presents the 
same tragic features as the event down on 
the Gulf, break it open anywhere; only not 
so much is laid bare at a glance. 

The same thing is happening every day, 
every hour, in the small. Take what may 
possibly be the case of someone to whom I 
am speaking: You have been toiling all your 
life, honestly, purely, faithfully, with con- 
science toward God and integrity toward 
man, to get a competency which would secure 
your comfort in your advanced years. And. 
now, when you stand upon the verge of age 
and weakness, and the resting-time ought to 
have come, your little all is swept away, by 
no fault of yours. The element of justice 
seems conspicuously lacking in the event. 
Your friends try to comfort or advise you 
and suggest reasons and consequences. But | 
after all is said, you feel and they know that 
the real enigma is not touched; it remains 
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there, an insoluble, undigested element in the 
ease. A nest of fledgings is tossed to the 
zround by some gale, and the mother bird 
circles over it, vainly trying to articulate her 
distress. You don’t touch the center of the 
tragedy by explaining that the branch was 
too frail, or the nest insecurely placed; as I 
have been hearing men say within the last 
few days, that that low-lying island was no 
fit place whereon to build a city. That does 
not touch your ethical demand. Where is 
the God without whom we are taught not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground? Your whole 
life is made a sacrifice to ends which seem 
cruelly inadquate. 


FAITH IN GOD 


There is nothing for the vainly question- 
ing soul but to stand patiently before the 
closed gates of the eternal secrecy and wait 
for them to open. There is no rest but in 
the thought that over this mysteriousness of 
life there must be, there is, the perpetuity of 
God. And that God is God; perfect goodness 
as well as perfect power; that Omnipotence 
is infinitely moral; that it cannot exist apart 
from perfect righteousness; that the Divine 
Nature is not a segment, but a circle; that 
if night is eternally sweeping round the 
sphere, it is eternally balanced by a day; 
that any one divine attribute involves all 
divine attributes. There is no other satis- 
faction. Nature, visible facts, will give us 
nothing but the purple fringe; nothing but 
the unintelligible whisper escapes through 
‘her hard, material wall. No use to appeal to 
her for ethical satisfaction. This is what 
she says: 

Thou makest thine appeal to me: 

I bring to life, I bring to death; 

The spirit does but mean the breath; 

I know no more. And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
- Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love creation’s final law— 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin shrieked against his creed ; 


Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the true, the just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or sealed within the iron hills? 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

That tear each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him! 


O life as futile, then, as frail! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 

What hope of answer or redress? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

Behind the veil is the only answer given 
to faith. There must be, behind the veil, an 
unseen but real hemisphere to match and 
balance this most mysterious hemisphere of 
our visible life. And only by the strong 
grasp of faith upon that can life be kept 
in poise and steadiness. Otherwise, it is 
only an awful commingling of tragedy and 
farce; a dreadful abyss filled with mockery. 


THE BEAUTY AND POWER OF SYMPATHY 


Notwithstanding all this, however, we 
must not forget that even here calamity be- 
eomes the occasion, and perhaps the grim 
nurse, of great human affections and sym- 
pathies which might otherwise lie dormant 
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and undeveloped. It is some compensation, 
surely, that the dead sacrifice calls forth a 
living one. The world is purified, intenerated, 
and exalted by its tragedies. 

It is good to have the great heart of a 
nation touched to tenderness and pity ; made 
to pause for a little in its too selfish and 
heartless rush after pleasure or greed ; called 
back to dignity and sobriety from its gaiety 
and thoughtlessness; quickened in the sense 
of fraternity and in the reverence of life. 
It is good to have the careless present 
sobered by the palpable nearness of the 
mysterious future. It may be too much to 
say, as it has been said, that “a world with- 
out contingency and agony could have no 
hero and no saint, and could enable no son 
of man to discover that he was a son of 
God.” But we must say that a large and 
fine part of the education of mankind comes 


Mayflower Timbers 


By Warren Prince Landers 

Thirty-two miles out of London, near 
Tring, Hertfordshire, at Moat Farm, is a 
Quaker meetinghouse and community center. 
Tradition holds it to be an altered barn. 
Curved ship-timbers make its form. Anti- 
quarians believe that here they have identi- 
fied the framework of the Mayflower. 

Long has this Pilgrim vessel been a sym- 
bol in America. Into our national struc- 
ture its ancient principles have been wrought. 
Not alone at Thanksgiving, but throughout 
the year, do they support our true life— 


worship, authority, liberty, education, ad- 
venture. They must be preserved to main- 
tain the Republic, to serve the world. We, 
too, with them must 
Go in the Pilgrim’s spirit, 
Sailing our Mayflower gallantly 
Toward the freedom we inherit. 
from its attrition with mighty woes. It is 


part at least of the cost at which the race 
grows up to heroism and sainthood. It is 
part of that manifesting of the sons of God 
for which creation looks. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 

Finally, as it respects our own personal 
attitude in the presence of these great mys- 
teries, let us for a moment think of the life 
of one man who has lived among us—Jesus 
of Nazareth. Isolate that brief but tragic 
life in your thought. Think of it as apart 
from all its historic consequences. Think of 
it as it seemed to men around him when he 
hung dying upon the cross; as it seemed for 
one brief, black moment even to himself, 
when he cried, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Take that as a totality. 

Remember now, you have nothing to do 
with that vast moral change which followed 
—“the civilization of barbarism, the illumina- 
tion of the ignorant, the rescue of the op- 


pressed, the pacification of nations, the 
multiplication of his own spirit over the 
globe.” Take it apart, I say, from all this. 


Think only of those years of moral beauty, 
of grace, of loveliness, of tenderest affection, 
of unceasing beneficence, to all men; of pur- 
ity unspotted, of absolute righteousness; yet 
receiving into itself what measures of wrong 
and injustice, of malice, of inhuman bitter- 
ness, and overwhelmed in its morning-time 
by the obliteration of unreasoning hate, 
quenched upon the cross; the world’s great- 
est benefactor thrust out as its worst male- 
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factor. 
God? 

Now hear him explaining his own life! 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Hear him with his last breath, ere he goes 
down beneath the flood that quenches out his 
life—“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

“Wather, into thy hands.” So near is that 
working God with whom he works, “behind 
the veil.” So near! And in that fact, and 
in that fact only, can we find the justification 
of all present events. Pressing close upon 
this mysterious current which bears us on to 
what unknown issues, is the great, holy, wise, 
righteous, paternal Spirit, of which these 
little, helpless spirits of ours have been be- 
gotten. Every dancing wave of that stream | 
of mystery, every surging billow, touched by 
his tender, watchful and waiting hand, away 
from which not one human soul can ever rise, 
or sink, in life or in death; and which at the 
appointed moment will part the veil, and 
show the unbroken oneness of the seen and 
temporal with that which is unseen and 
eternal. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Original Cat 

Now on the day that followed that whereon 
I talked with a man concerning the Great 
Convention, he came again to me, and said, 
I am not satisfied to leave the matter where 
we were speaking yesterday. And I said, 
Neither am J. 

And he said, If thou hast any Wisdom 
on this matter, say on. 

And I said, I specialize in Wisdom. 

And he said, It might be well if all the 
world were as wise as thou. 

And I said, Nay, for I should be out of 
a job. We were speaking of the attempt of 
good men to create a future out of Irre- 
coverable Fragments of an Outgrown Past. 
And we were talking about Cats. 

And he said, Yea, and thou wert perched 
beside the Owl and amusing thyself at the 
Futility of the Method of the Cats. 

And I said, It were as idle for men to 
reconstruct. any present Organization by 
studies in Archeology as it would be for 
Cats to determine in Convention that there 
should be one Standardized Cat, and submit 
Blue-prints to all the Lions and Tigers and 
Gray Cats and Brindle Cats and Yellow Cats 
to the end that future Cats shall be pro- 
duced as per Specification. 

And he said, But in human affairs we are 
headed for Chaos. 

And I said, Not quite so bad as that. The 
Lion and the Tiger will disappear save a 
few of them for the Zoo, and the gentle Cat 
that purreth by the Fire will survive and 
the Meek shall inherit the earth. 

But he said, Did not God create a perfect 
type of Organization which we are to restore? 

And I said, Neither. The whole creation 
was made subject unto Vanity, waiting for 
the redemption of the sons of God, and that 
redemption is not to worship at the salt and 
backward-facing image of Lot’s Wife. 

And he said, Say on. 

And I said, Cats and Churches, and Ships 
and Shoes and Sealing-wax and Cabbages and 
Kings follow the law of Supply and Demand. 

(Continued on page 625) 


Where was God? Was there any 
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Henry Ward Beecher—An Estimate 


[Eprror’s Nore: The following estimate of 
Henry Ward Beecher, delivered by Dr. Gor- 
don before the American Congregational As- 
sociation in Boston, May 25, 1903, has 
reached “The Congregationalist’ in an in- 
direct way. It comes to us from Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton of the Memorial Church of St. 
Paul, Overbrook, Philadelphia, and Dr. New- 
ton states that in going through some old 
papers he had come upon it. It was pub- 
lished in a little book at the time, but is now 
out of print. We should like to quote, though 
we are not at liberty to do so, the references 
which Dr. Newton makes in his letter to 
Paxton Hibben’s biography of Beecher. 
Suffice it to say that Dr. Newton suggests 
our publishing this tribute of Dr. Gordon 
“in order to take the bad taste out of our 
minds and the sadness out of our hearts at 
the way in which the greatest preacher of the 
English-speaking world has been treated” 
in Hibben’s biography. We have sought and 
received Dr. Gordon’s permission to republish 
the article. In granting this, Dr. Gordon 
says: “I recall what I wrote with some in- 
terest, having carefully formed my opinion. 
I heard Beecher on five occasions, and while 
he carried people away he was not até all 
afflicted with conceit. I heard him give his 
famous address on ‘Money,’ and another on 
‘Hurd Times” I heard Beecher address the 
Students, and I heard him from his own 
pulpit.’ } 


ENRY WARD BEECHER was the great- 
H est preacher for the people that our 
order has produced. In my judgment he was 
the greatest preacher for the people that 
America has produced. He was not a 
theologian like Park; he was not a scholar 
and rhetorician like Storrs; he was not a 
profound original mind like Bushnell; but in 
his own distinctive excellence he was im- 
measurably beyond them. 

Educated in his father’s house, in college, 
and in early associations in the formal doc- 
trines and nice distinctions of New HPngland 
theology, he was well fitted to discern in the 
service of the Church the limitations of his 
inherited belief. In his day the material 
did not exist for the reconstruction of the- 
ology. Intuitions and emotions, the witness 
of the great instincts of the soul, and the 
experiences of the heart are what one finds 
in Beecher. One is sometimes disappointed 
not to find in him the modern view in its 
integrity. But to condemn him for this 
failure would be an unjust judgment. 

He was among the first in our order to re- 
ject the New England Calvinism. He did 
not put a new scheme in the place of the re- 
jected scheme. For that the time was not 
ripe; for that service Beecher had not the 
power. He had a glorious vision of the God 
and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
knew sonhood in his own nature; he was a 
true son. He knew fatherhood as few have 
ever known it. He had a great nature, and 
guided by the humanity of Christ he sought 
God through his whole manhood. Here is 
the source of his doctrine. Christianity is 
the revelation of God through the divine hu- 
manity of Jesus; and Beecher took his own 
great human soul and reached through the 
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divine humanity of his Master to the eternal 
humanity of the God and Father of men. 
Beecher’s teaching was the surprise of the 
nation in its richness, in its simplicity, in its 
fascination, and in its amazing vitality; and 
when we think of it as pervaded by the 
widest play of emotion, as filled by a voice of 
wondrous compass, melody, and intelligence, 
as presented by a genius of natural expres- 
sion absolutely unequaled, and by a _ per- 
sonality of heroic vigor and charm, we can 
imagine how his name became, over the 
whole land, a household word. When we 
add to all this that he was one of the 
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Youth’s Thanksgiving 
By Carl A. Glover 

Lord, for favors in life’s ranks, 
Give I thanks; 

For the help thou dost impart, 
Take my heart; 

Let my praise and prayer rise 
To the skies. 


Thou hast wakened in me beauty 
Through my duty; 

Hard at times upon me press 
Strain and stress; 

Holy Grail for me doth rise 
As life’s prize. 


Thou hast given me my toil 
In the soil; 

Blooms my yard in summer hours 
With gay flowers; 

And I serve myself and neighbor 
By my labor. 


Thou hast favored me, who roam, 
With a home; 

Where my wondrous mother kind 
Do I find; 

Gladly I my steps arrest— 
Home is best. 


Thou in merey me dost lend 
One good friend ; 

He my foolish folly bears— 
Love he shares; 

In his strength I calmly rest, 
Wholly blest. 


Thou hast sent to me much vigor 
Through great rigor; 
Strength to do the heavy task 
Now I ask; 
Work I seek that shall me dower, 
With new power. 
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earliest and bravest of the anti-slavery 
orators; that he had a genius unsurpassed 
in any preacher for the moral appreciation 
of political life; that the honor of his 
country was as close to him as that of his 
own home; and that the supreme single 
service of his career was the revolution of 
opinion which he created in Great Britain in 
favor of the North, in the great civil conflict 
—a revolution of opinion accomplished in the 
face of almost impossible opposition, a revo- 
lution begun and carried forward by his in- 
domitable courage before howling mobs, a 
courage that could not be intimidated, that 
could not be exhausted, that could not be 
betrayed into ill-temper, that clothed itself 
in genial humor, in withering irony, in silenc- 


ing disclosures of the hollowness and hypoc- 
risy of Great Britain’s friendship for the 
South, that wrought by infinite tact and in- 
finite patience, by every form of eloquence 
from the play of the conversational note to 
the rolling thunders of impassioned declama- 
tion, and by as splendid an exhibition of the 
power of speech over popular and maddened 
assemblies as was ever witnessed in the 
annals of mankind—it is small wonder that 
this man became the hero, the idol, of the 
American people. : 
If the shadow of shame had not fallen 
upon him, if his good name had not been 
clouded by a vast and subtle slander, if his 
sun had gone down clear and full after the 
glorious brightness of the day, instead of 
blazing a path through storms and thunder 
clouds, there would have been no name in 
the annals of the American pulpit to put in 
comparison with that of Henry Ward 
Beecher. It is with inexpressible thankful- 
ness that all good people behold the vast 
shadow that once rested upon him lifting, 
and we may hope that his great soul may 
yet come forth clear as the sun, fair as the 
moon, and, for all the hosts of wicked men, 
terrible as an army with banners. What 
could Benjamin do when the cup was found 
in his sack? Could he prove that he was not 
a thief? Could he do other than await the 
revelation and vindication that time and the 
truth of things would surely bring? Such, in 
my judgment, was Beecher’s case. The cup 
found in his sack had been put there by 
malign men. The evidence against him was 
manufactured, lied into existence by word 
and deed. What could he do; what could 
any man do but confront and defy it, and 
abide the righteous revelations of time? 
Beecher’s eloquence was of orchestral 
variety and fullness. He spoke with the in- 
evitableness and ease of nature. He could 
storm and thunder, and he could utter in the 
lowest and sweetest notes the infinite com- 
passions. Not his indignation, although that 
was grand; not his humor, although that 
was without guile; not his didactic address, 
although that was surpassingly clear; not his 
great enthusiasm, although that was instinct 
with high contagion ; but his pathos, his deep- 
hearted sympathy, his wondrous tenderness, 
the incomparable way in which he carried 
the wounded spirit back into the divine con- 
solation, was his supreme power. He could 
comfort men with a marvelous range of 
sympathy, he could comfort a continent—as 
when Abraham Lincoln fell—from his own 
great heart. And when in this human or- 
chestra the rolling of the drum ceased, and 
the blast of the cornet was suspended, and 
the gay music of the violin was held up, and 
the soft notes of the solitary flute floated, 
as from heaven, into the soul of the congre- 
gation, one can imagine, but cannot describe, 
the magic, the mystery, of this man’s speech. 


The sole aristocracy of today is the aristoc- 
racy of wealth; the sole aristocracy of to- 
morrow will be the eternal divine, beneficent 
aristocracy of intellect and virtue—at its high- 
est, genius; but that, like everything that de- 
scends from God, will rise among the people 
and labor for the people-—Mazzini. 
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Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh 


N a wail of the Louvre in Paris, hangs 
O a beautiful and impressive picture by 
Jean Francois Millet, entitled The Gleaners. 
Familiar to us all, it needs no introduction or 
description of mine for you to visualize that 
masterpiece of subtle charm. 

We see a noonday sun glaring down upon 
broad fields only recently shorn of golden 
grain. In the background men and women 
are still busily engaged in gathering the 
grain into huge stacks and barns; while into 
the foreground have just come the chief ob- 
jects of our interest—three women, “the 
gleaners.” 

At once our minds revert to that sweet 
story of Ruth and Naomi, and to that ancient 
Hebrew custom which forbade a clean har- 
vesting from the fields, lest God’s poor should 
suffer. Undoubtedly the artist had this in 
mind, for the custom still obtains in France 
today. But they who interpret the picture 
for us say that it includes that, and more, 
and that it represents the three ages of 
woman working together, each in her charac- 
teristic manner at a common task. 

Probably we have missed the significance 
of all this, for to our untrained eyes there 
is no appreciable difference between these 
peasant women so tidily clad in their coarse 
working garments—apparently working in a 
similar manner. But our critic bids us notice 
the supple form of the maiden as she bends 
lightly and gracefully to her task; to the 
square figure of the matron whose broad 
back and strong hands indicate that she is 
accustomed to hard work and heavy bur- 
dens; and, lastly, to the eldest of the three 
who cannot so well bear the heat of the day 
and who cannot stoop long at a time, but 
bends stiffly and painfully to her task. 


THE THREE AGES 

Like Millet’s gleaners, we today represent 
these three ages—the maiden, the matron, 
the older woman—and in the great harvest- 
field of the Master surely we have a common 
task which we pursue each in our charac- 
teristic manner! 

As I survey this great harvest-field, with 
its myriad feminine toilers, I see the infinite 
works of woman crystallized into three 
great symbolic gifts—gold, frankincense, 
and myrrbh—even as the spirit of the Magi 
expressed itself to the Bethlehem Babe two 
thousand years ago. 


GoLpD—THE SYMBOL OF PURITY 


The first of these symbolic gifts—gold, the 
synonym of which I call purity—is the 
supreme gift of girlhood. Could some be- 
nevolent fairy appear in the midst of us 
today to grant us each a single wish concern- 
ing our daughters, one unanimous petition 
would arise. And that petition would be: 
Keep our girls pure! 

I know that women are often represented 
as vain, selfish, and ambitious concerning 
their daughters, and perhaps too often it is 
true, but it is not representative of the great 
heart of motherhood. 

Despite our desire for wealth, our love for 
social prestige, our admiration for beauty, 
our respect for achievement, our need of good 
health, yea, even the right use of our minds, 
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we would forego them all for the purity of 
our daughters. 

Thank God, this petition is echoed by 
countless fathers, husbands, brothers, and 
lovers who safeguard the sanctity of girlhood 
as jealously and persistently as the flaming 
sword guarded the way to the tree of life. 

It goes without saying that we expect 
chastity of wives and mothers, but the corol- 
lary to that expectation is this: If the 
water is pure at the fountain of life the 
stream will likely be pure, but if it is 
polluted at the fountain the stream will 
necessarily be corrupt. 

Lord Tennyson may have been right when 
he said, “As the husband is the wife is.” I 


Thanksgiving 
By William Worthington 


The heights I yearned to reach 
But never set my foot upon; 


The music I would have sent 
Echoing down the aisles of sound, 
But could not reach the keys; 


The wondrous house I would have built 
Which ended in a dream; 


The glorious painting framed in gold 
That I could never own; 


The silken things at which 
The fingers of my unborn baby vainly 
clutched ; 


The hundred words of soft endearment 
I would not have him speak 

If so he’d think me but a child 
Unwilling to endure the hardness 
Which he must daily meet ; 


These—all these things unhad 
That in denial starved my soul 
And made me poor— 

These be grateful wealth today, 
Since now I know I am not 
What I found or got 

But what I deeply strove for 
And dearly longed to be. 


have no disposition to gainsay him. But I 
do believe the converse is true regarding 
our youth, and we can safely say: “As our 
girls are so our boys are.” 

Every mother of sons appreciates this, and 
whether or not she is willing to admit it, she 
realizes that even her most careful training 
is more or less analogous to vaccination— 
in that she does not know whether it is 
going to take, until she sees it certified in the 
moral fiber of the girl he loves. 

The Bible says to train a youth in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it. But it is not so 
explicit concerning what he will do in that 
long stretch of years between youth and 
old age. 

There comes a time when we mothers of 
sons feel just about as helpless, and just 
about as futile, as the man I once heard of 
who, having been bitterly disappointed in 
woman, resolved that his son should never 
be subjected to a similar experience. Accord- 


ingly, he took the infant to a remote land, 
where he reared him in absolute ignorance 
of woman; but alas, the fateful day came 
and the inevitable happened. Father and 
son, going beyond their usual confines, 
chanced upon a group of gay and beautiful 
maidens. Excitedly, the son cried: “Oh, 
father, look! What are they?’ : 

In trepidation the father answered: ‘They 
are geese my son—vain and silly creatures.” 

Pleaded the son: “Oh, father, buy me a 
goose!” 

We mothers know that they are so apt to 
choose a goose; but if the girlhood of the 
world be true to its responsibility and ac-— 
cept for itself the gold standard, which 
means purity of thought, purity of purpose, 
purity of deed, motherhood need have no 
misgivings. And the work of the harvest 
will go merrily on. When the summer is 
past, and the harvest is ended, we shall come 
rejoicing with our sheaves. And the tear of 
the sower and the song of the reaper shall 
mingle together in heaven by and by. 

To me, there is but one thing in all the 
world more beautiful than a young girl, and 
that is her mother. For girlhood is but 
the sweet and exquisite prelude to mother- 
hood. And the transition from girlhood to 
motherhood, or what the sociologists call the 
transition from “selfism’ to “otherism,” is 
the “supreme transition of history.” 

Love took up the harp of life and smote 

on all its chords with might; 


Smote the chord of self, that trembling 
pass’d in music out of sight. 


FRANKINCENSE—THE GIFT OF SACRIFICIAL 
MotTHERHOOD 


The second of these symbolic gifts, frank- 
incense, is the supreme gift of motherhood, 
for it has to do with sacrifice. And ma- 
ternity spells sacrifice. 

I would have you notice a closer and yet 
more beautiful analogy -between this sym- 
bolic gift and its giver, for I find that frank- 
incense, while being consumed in sacrifice, 
creates for itself an atmosphere laden with 
the sweetest perfume, and that symbolizes 
motherhood at its best. Who can deny that 
motherhood at its best creates for itself an 
atmosphere akin to the very breath of God? 

We carelessly speak of sacrifice. For in- 
stance, we say that a couple sacrifices in 
order to buy a home, that a boy or girl sac- 
rifices in order to go to college, or that we 
sacrifice present luxuries in order that we 
may have future comforts—but that is only 
foresight, the line of debarcation between 
savagery and civilization. 

Many of us are prone to believe that it is 
the soldier who makes the greatest sacri- 
fice. While that is not far from the truth 
it is not the truth. There has been more 
bloodshed in the birth chambers of the world 
than has flowed on the combined battlefields 
of all time—from the day Abel’s blood eried 
out from the ground against his brother, up 
to and including our present day, while the 
dead, the wounded, the maimed, and the 
distraught are legion! 

Motherhood gives all and asks no return. 
She, like Mary, has seen the shadow of her 
cross, and kept these things and pondered 
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them in her heart; like John, she has been 
willing to decrease in order that others might 
increase; and, like her Lord—when others 
have reviled her, she has said, ‘Father, for- 
give them for they know not what they do!” 


MyrrkH—THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS 


I am glad that Millet included the older 
woman in his picture of The Gleaners. Others 
with less appreciation for the true propor- 
tions of life might have left her passively at 
home. But not so with this great interpreter 
of humanity and human relations. He not 
only included her, but he made her the most 
conspicuous figure. 

I have often wondered, as I have studied 
this picture, if the remarkable grouping of 
these three women is more than mere chance, 
for certain it is, in the great harvest-field of 
the Master, that the matron, or the mother, 
is the central figure. The mature woman is 
the most prominent, while the young girl, 
with all her charm, is subordinate to them 
both! 

And is it not fitting that they who have 
loyally raised and maintained the gold stand- 
ard, and in their turn have shouldered and 
borne the burdens through the heat of the 
day, should at last hear the ““Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things. I will make thee 
ruler over many”? 

Just now, we are being told that this is the 
day of the child. It is no less true that it 
is the day of the older woman also. She no 
longer merely denotes the past tense of 
motherhood, or even the past perfect tense 
of girlhood, for the extension of life beyond 
the reproductive period is beginning to bear 
significance; and the mature woman looms 
largely in the foreground of the Master’s 
harvest-field. To the gold of girlhood, and 
to the frankincense of motherhood, she adds 
myrrh—the healing for the nations! 

To be sure, the mature woman has no 
monopoly on the cure for the ills of the 
world, any more than girlhood has a monop- 
oly on purity, or motherhood a monopoly on 
sacrifice. It simply is her peculiar preroga- 
tive—her supreme gift. And over the lintel 
of every mature woman’s heart should be 
inscribed these words—‘“‘Saved for Service!” 

Maturity has been released from the na- 
tionalism of motherhood—so to speak—and 
has joined a new internationalism of woman- 
hood. 

No longer, like Mary, does she sit idly 
weeping, while there is yet work to do; no 
longer, like Rachel, does she mourn for her 
children that are not—the children of the 
world are hers; no longer, like Naomi, does 
she lament that she has gone out full, only 
to return empty. For out of the fullness of 
her experience she has gathered a gift that, 
like an incense, rises day and night, pure and 
acceptable in the sight of God! 

Gold, frankincense, and myrrh—symbols of 
purity, sacrifice, and healing! These are our 
gifts. Maidens, matrons, and older women, 
lift your eyes, and look on the fields, for they 
are white already to harvest! 

There is but one virtue: to help human be- 
ings to free and beautiful life; but one sin: to 
do them indifferent or cruel hurt; the love of 
humanity is the whole of morality. This is 
Goodness, this is Humanism, this is the Social 
Conscience.—J. William Lloyd. 
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The Sign Over the Door 


A Thanksgiving Message 
By Richard K. Morton 

In a far-away land, a people we call primi- 
tive maintain a beautiful custom. ‘The re- 
ligious spirit is strong within their hearts, 
and they are diligent in performing those 
services which will most usefully minister 
to its growth. In the Fall of the year, there 
comes a climax in their social and religious 
life. This is the time when they gather to- 
gether in some central place to offer up their 
thanksgiving for all that they have received, 
and for all which they have rejoiced to give. 
They gather in a great circle, and around a 
blazing fire describe what they have done 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


“Let My Lips Utter Praise’”’ 


Let my lips utter praise; for thow teachest 
me thy statutes—Psalm 119: 171. 

Lips that utter praise are beautiful. 

Lips, too highly painted, are often pathetic 
sights ; lips loaded with scandal and poisoned 
with gossip are dangerous; lips warped by 
doubt and cynicism, or foul with impurity 
and profanity, are revoltingly unlovely; lips 
cursed with lies or ingratitude and com- 
plaints are sources of suffering and sadness. 

Lips have a strong and beautiful mission 
—they can be messengers of peace and givers 
of love and inspiration. They can scatter 
truth and eall the souls of men to high 
ideals. They can be the servants of noble 
hearts which are aware of God and utter his 
praise. 


“Let my lips utter praise.” 


during the past year to merit the com- 
mendation of the gods and of their own 
fellow men. To speak insincerely, or to be 
unable to speak with truth, places a serious 
blemish upon the family name. 

Throughout the year, they have been try- 
ing to do whatever will, according to their 
highest ideals and understanding, best min- 
ister to their own life and to the lives of 
others. When a benevolent or kindly act is 
done by any member of a family, for in- 
stance, or when one has in some other way 
demonstrated the depth and value of his 
religion—and when this act is recognized and 
commended by the leaders of the community 
—the family adds some rich ornament or 
trinket to a string or collection of treasures 
which is suspended over the doorway. The 
social service of each family is thus judged, 
at any given season, by the size of the treas- 
ure which it has above its doorway. The 
treasures are usually something which the 
family specially cherishes and which others 
might also reasonably covet. For anyone 
to touch this treasure, however, is sacrilege 
which is summarily punished. 

This treasure above the doorway is a sign 
to all; it tells the history of the family. If 
it is large, there is rejoicing within the 
house—and the praise of many friends. If 
it is small, no wealth, position, nor power 
can possibly make up the deficiency. 

This symbol in itself is worth relatively 
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little. But it is regarded as the agent of 
special blessings to the family which dwells 
within, and it is supposed to bestow upon all 
friends and strangers who chance to cross 
the threshold a blessing and a benediction. 
Many are those who seek, therefore, to know 
those who live in houses adorned with such 
significant symbols. ; 

In our own land we maintain no such cus- 
toms. We place no adornments above the 
doors to our dwellings. In this Thanksgiving. 
time, however, may we not recall with profit 
this quaint custom of a primitive people? 

For what spiritual achievements do we re- 
joice at Thanksgiving, as the family circle 
is once more made complete? What future 
service for Christ have we taught our hearts 
and minds to seek? What sign stands above 
the doorway of our hearts? What blessing 
awaits the traveler who may stop by our 
door? What is the influence which our own — 
home makes? With what influence ‘do we 
enrich it, and how much have we gone for- 
ward from it to contribute our share. to the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth? In that far-off land there is a treas- 
ure above every door, beckoning to all. What 
beautiful treasure of the heart and mind do 
we offer, in our own land, to those who 
share our homes and those who maintain 
with us peaceful and progressive com- 
munities? 


Plain Words by 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


[In Broadway Tabernacle “Tidings,” 
for October] 

The time has come for all members of the 
Christian Church to renounce openly and em- 
phatically the old doctrine of verbal inspiration. 
The idea of Biblical inerrancy is outgrown. 
That teaching is false, demonstrably false. 
Christians owe it to Christ openly to discard it. 

The popular impression that the Church still 
clings to that antiquated idea handicaps it in 
all its work. It prejudices many sensible but 
ill-informed people against it. It damages the 
Church in the eyes of the boys and girls in our 
colleges. Ministers are especially obligated to 
cut themselves loose from it, and to let the 
world know that they have done so. 

In those congregations in which there are 
many who are not yet instructed in the Bible, 
the falsity of the old doctrine should be frankly 
exposed. It is a mischievous idea and should 
be driven out of the minds of Christian people. 
It has plagued the world long enough. Our 
children should be delivered from it. The com- 
ing generation should not be blighted by it. So 
long as the Church is supposed to hold a doec- 
trine of inspiration which is obviously absurd 
and demonstrably false, the Church is exposed 
to attacks which bewilder the young and con- 
fuse the minds of adults. 

Not a little of the hostility to the Christian 
Church in certain quarters is due to the impres- 
sion that the church is irretrievably committed 
to the exploded dogma of Biblical inerrancy. If 
the Bible has lost its interest to thousands of 
educated Americans, it is in part due to the 
fantastie and incredible theories with which the. 
Bible has been bound up by its zealous and in- 
judicious defenders. 

The time has come for plain speaking on the 
part of all ministers and officials and Bible 
school teachers. Silence is cowardice. It is 
not enough to let the old dogma alone. It must 
be publicly renounced and officially abandoned. 
No reputable scholar any longer holds it, but 
it still lingers in the minds of many of the un- 
instructed, and they too must be delivered. 
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Modern American Prophets 
VII. Bennett of Yale—Modern Apologist for Mysticism 


By Julius Seelye Bixler 


Author of “Religion in the Philosophy of William James” 


ROF. GEORGE A. COBH, in an article in 
P the Hibbert Journal, once expressed the 
view that “the mystic brings his theological 
beliefs to the mystical experience; he does 
not derive them from it,” but the observa- 
tion seems to apply to commentators on mys- 
ticism as easily as to the mystic himself. 

On no subject does one find more diverse 
judgments. James believed in mysticism 
and gave an appreciative account of it. But 
he linked it with questionable scientific 
hypotheses, and since his time it has been 
associated in most people’s minds with hyp- 
notic states, subconscious or subliminal 
selves, and other disreputable denizens of 
the psychological underworld. Foreign stu- 
dents of the subject have been especially 
eritical. Ribot calls mysticism a disease of 
the will. Janet says that it is a symptom 
of hysteria. Murisier applies to it the term 
“mono-ideism,” meaning abnormal simplifi- 
eation of consciousness. And in this coun- 
try Leuba, in his latest book, describes mys- 
ticism along with neurasthenia, hallucina- 
tion, the effects of ether, nitrous oxide, hash- 
eesh, and other drugs, implying, where he 
does not explicitly state, that its value is 
-measurable in the same terms. 

Leuba’s books on religion are important 
not so much for what their arguments prove 
as for what they show indirectly. A man 
may be a first-class scientist, as Leuba is, 
without being qualified thereby to be an in- 
terpreter of religion. One of the chief fal- 
Jacies of our modern thinking lies in the 

~belief that when you have stated in scien- 

tific fashion the physiological processes that 
accompany religious experience, you have 
described its significance, have ‘explained’ 
it. A literalist cannot hope to do justice 
to the wealth of meaning that religion con- 
tains. The evaluation of religion requires 
imagination, not the same kind that the 
scientist uses, but a type more akin to that 
of the poet and artist. 

This type of imagination Charles A. Ben- 
nett possesses in full measure. Bennett is 
a genial Irishman who successfully teaches 

. philosophy at Yale, and whose ready wit 
enlivens not only his classes but frequently 
the pages of the Saturday Review, Harper’s, 
and other magazines. One cannot talk with 
him or read him for any length of time with- 
out realizing that he is unusually well fitted 
to see into religion and its particularly in- 
tensive form, mysticism, and to understand 
and evaluate its combination of beauty, mo- 
rality, pain, joy, subtlety, and ever-recurring 
mystery. 

Bennett begins his book on A Philosophi- 
cal Study of Mysticism by paying a tribute 
to Hocking, and echoes of Hocking rever- 
berate frequently from his pages. But he 
is never an imitator. Hocking has applied 
the stimulus, but the reaction is Bennett’s 
own. And the language is so much Ben- 
nett’s own that any statement of his point 
of view in the words of another misses much 
of its charm. Yet the main outlines of his 


thought can be set down within a brief 
compass. 


THE MAIN OUTLINES OF BENNETT’S THOUGHT 


The two chief problems which the student 
of mysticism confronts are the problem of 
knowledge and the problem of value. Does 
the mystic increase his own knowledge or 
that of the world, and does his method have 
any effect on the practical ordering of life? 
We can answer both questions better if we 
examine his aim and discover the goal he 
sets before himself. And the first thing that 
appears is that the mystic is not, as those 
who class him with the neurotics believe, 
the helpless victim of his troubles. The mys- 
tic’s undertaking is carried on in a deliber- 
ate, conscious, and purposeful way. He re- 
alizes what is happening to him. He aggres- 
Sively seeks the ultimate meaning in life. 
He is more like a man wrestling with a 
problem than a man wrestling with a 
disease. 

One evidence of this is to be found in the 
moral preparation which all the great mys- 
tics have judged to be essential to the mys- 
tical experience. The mystic starts with a 
sense of wrongness, but the wrongness he 
realizes is in his own soul rather than in 
the world at large. The mystic’s sense of 
ignorance has quickly become a sense of sin. 
“In first judging his world, man seems to 
find his world judging him.’ Through the 
sense of sin he finds himself conscious of a 
Mind behind the universe whose approval 
he must win. And the work which presents 
itself as waiting to be done is work on his 
own soul, for it is in his soul that his defec- 
tive vision has its rise. So the moral 
aspect of his situation colors his course 
from the beginning. He seeks a_ blessed 
relief, but a relief that must be earned. He 
tries not so much to relax as to concentrate 
his energies and attention. His effort is 
“more like taking aim, or composing the 
mind in order to appreciate a work of art 
than it is like (say) yielding to sleep.” 

Mysticism is thus “a deliberate undertak- 
ing to recover the principle of value self- 
consciously.’”? The mystic does seek another 
world, but a world which is not hostile or 
unrelated to this one. He seeks the absolute 
good, but he finds that this absolute has 
implications for life here and now. In the 
experience of love one touches finality, yet 
the meaning of love has to be worked out in 
everyday relationships. 

With mysticism the same thing is true. 
The value experienced is a final value, an 
end in itself, but the experience of it can- 
not be final. If God when once found is 
to be retained he must be found again in 
the practical work of the world. Contem- 
plation, though it may be pursued for its 
own sake and not for the sake of action, is 
found to have a necessary connection with 


action. Raphael was right in making the 
transfiguration and the healing of the 
demoniaec parts of the same picture. The 


most effective action comes only when real- 
ity has first been attained. 

So the mystic seeks God as the most real 
Object and in finding him finds also his own 
real self. God is the point from which real- 
ity can be dealt with in its totality. Union 
with him brings ability to confront the uni- 
verse as he confronts it, with knowledge of 
and mastery over the evil it contains. Dis- 
covery of God means discovery of the worth- 
whileness of things. It is the “bringing 
home” to a person of the presence of excel- 
lence in the world. It is the re-creation of 
a spontaneous sense of value. 


PossIBLE New TrRutTH 


How does this help us to meet the question 
as to possible new truth which the mystic 
finds? A 

In the first place, it enables us to see that 
whatever the mystic discovers comes to him 
with a tremendous sense of significance. He 
is an initiate. To him the secret has been 
revealed. But it is a secret that he does 
not want to keep, but to give away. His 
revelation is not private, nor is it really 
novel. The experience is more like that of 
“waking up’ to an old idea, or having its 
significance “dawn on” one, aS when the 
truism “all men are mortal’ becomes “I too 
must die.’ The importance lies not so much 
in the thing found as in the finding. The 
sense of immediacy and certainty, the con- 
sciousness of the presence of God, is thus 
the first answer to the question of the 
truth of the mystic’s experience, an answer 
that concerns its form rather than _ its 
content. 

The second answer is that the mystic has 
contact with the total body of truth rather 
than with any particular fact. The mystic 
sees things in their relationships. He real- 
izes how they belong together. He deals 
with the whole working essence, the mean- 
ing of the whole. Not that he envisages an 
unconcerned Deity, aloof in its transcendent 
remoteness. The immediacy and vitality of 
the experience serve as a corrective of any 
such idea. But he does see larger relation- 
ships, total meanings, the import of which is 
conveyed only by the universal. 

We shall be helped to understand this by 
observing that the mystic’s experience is in- 
tuitional, and that intuitions are flashes of 
insight in which the whole meaning of things 
is seen. There is a part of the knowing 
process which can only be described as 
“total-working.” You see an object dimly 
in the dark and exclaim, “There’s a house,” 
although the complete outlines are not vis- 
ible to you. Or you forget a name and have 
a sense of its wholeness without being able 
to reeall all the particulars. You know that 
it begins with A, that it has two syllables, 
and there is, as James said, an “aching 
gap” in your memory for it. Or you start 
to write a poem or merely to speak a sen- 
tence and find that your mental operations 
are controlled by the dim sense of the whole 
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which you have. Now this ‘“total-working” 
is important for knowledge and important 
for life. Most of our theorizing is “part- 
working,” necessary in its way but apt to 
prove too fascinating on its own account. 
“We know that the multiplication of knowl- 
edge is not favorable to that power of simple 
regard which we call wisdom, ‘that the 
scholar who is stuffed with information and 
equipped with every technical weapon too 
often loses all capacity save that of making 
a fresh distinction, that a man may carry 
such a burden of theology upon his back that 
he cannot lift up his eyes to heaven.” And 
the remedy lies in ‘‘a deliberate effort to re- 
cover the whole, to give total-working its due.” 

This intuitional attempt to recover the 
whole Bennett illustrates by several figures. 
We may compare it with the experience in 
which the solution of a problem flashes on 
us, in which we recover the forgotten sub- 
ject of our predicates, in which a clue pre- 
sents itself to us, the word made flesh. The 
experience is so exciting, so fraught with 
import, that it is small wonder our account 
is inarticulate. Or we may compare the 
knowledge of the total world-object with 
our knowledge of any object. We say we 
know the apple, yet we are far from being 
able to name all its qualities or to describe 
all its constituents. Just as we have a 
mental grasp of the metaphysical substance 
of the apple, so we have an intuitional 
sense of the total world situation as we 
confront it. Some special crisis may be 
needed to bring it out, but it is there, ready 
to be realized. Refusal to take advantage 
of the mystical intuition may be compared 
to refusal to act before the evidence is all 
in. Such waiting can only result in ceasing 
to live. Our original certainty may need 
correction. It can never be wholly refined 
away. Mysticism does mine the ore. Phi- 
losophy and the critical activity refine it. 
Hach performs its function, but Bennett 
gives mysticism the priority. In the begin- 
ning was the ore. Philosophy starts with a 
question which in the last analysis is the 
religious question. 


Ture Mystic’s Conpuct 

In all this discussion of the mystic’s 
knowledge we have said little about his con- 
duct. Yet is it not clear, and has it not been 
demonstrated in the lives of the great mys- 
tics, that the “total-working” of the mystic’s 
vision must be supplemented by the “part- 
working” of his will? 

The implications of his vision must be 
worked out in detail by strenuous moral 
effort. Mysticism knows the worst, in order 
that it may be made good. In contrast to 
the failure of nerve in Hellenistic times, 
described by Gilbert Murray, mysticism 
brings the recovery of nerve. The mystic 
has the only possible way of meeting the 
problem of evil, for unless there be Mind at 
the heart of the universe there is no way 
of understanding how the universe can con- 
tain evil and yet be good. The mystic has 
no need for traditional solutions of any 
problem or even for institutions. He is the 
‘radical, the experimentalist, the pioneer, 
and he stands on his own, and no one else’s, 
authority. Mysticism begins with a moral 
preparation; it ends with the exercise of a 
reinvigorated moral will. The mystic is 
both worker amd seer. Out of the richness 
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of his creative vision he brings into being 
new truth and new yalue. By his fruits 
he shall be known. 

Does this all seem vague and far away— 
applicable to such strange persons as mys- 
tics, perhaps, but having little meaning for 
ordinary folk? If you think so, try reading 
Bennett’s two articles on worship in the 
Journal of Religion for September and No- 
vember, 1926. There you will see that much 
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of what he says about mysticism applies to 
the common man’s common experience of 
worship. For the truly religious man mys- 
ticism’s values are possible in the natural 
course of events. Bennett is a philosopher, 
but his philosophizing has a concrete and 
practical meaning for all religiously minded 
people. And does this not mean for every- 
one? Is not religion a matter of universal 
human interest? 


The Five Years Meeting of Friends 
Held at Richmond, Indiana, October 17-24 


By Our Special Correspondent 


tives from most of the Quaker Yearly Meet- 
ings on the American continent, is of compara- 
tively recent origin, though as early as 1870 
there were suggestions of such an assembly. It 
was not, however, until 1887 that the first con- 
ference was held, and this was a rather ten- 
tative gathering. Prior to this time each 
Yearly Meeting of the thirteen or more was 
independent of the others, with its own dis- 
cipline and lines of work. It was a ‘‘concern”’ 
(the Quaker expression for anxious desire) 
that there should be interchange of opinions 
and uniformity of practice with resulting co- 
operation in extension work at home and 
abroad. But it was not until 1902 that the 
Five Years Meeting was definitely established. 
The organization has only advisory power, no 
decisions being obligatory unless ratified by 
three-fourths of the Yearly Meetings. It has, 
however, been instrumental to a considerable 
degree in unifying both faith and practice. An 
accepted Declaration of Faith, a uniform dis- 
cipline, boards to promote and supervise mis- 
sions, peace, prohibition and public morals, re- 
ligious and general education are among the 
results of this combination. 

The conference that has just closed included 
delegates from the Meetings constituting the 
organization, fraternal delegates from Yearly 
Meetings that prefer to retain entire independ- 
ence, and from Hngland, Ireland, New Zealand, 
and Australia, besides hundreds of untitled but 
equally interested visitors. All of these were 
allowed participation in the discussions, though 
not the privilege of voting. 

A committee of arrangements and the execu- 
tive committee prepared a program with topics 
for discussion, for this was distinctly a confer- 
ence, not a series of inspirational addresses. 
Everybody had an opportunity to express his 
individual grievance if he had any. Printed 
reports of the activities and achievements of 
the various boards during the five-years’ in- 
terim. had been previously circulated for con- 
sideration by the delegates, and after a few 
words from the respective chairmen the re- 
mainder of the allotted period was spent in ap- 
proval, mild criticism, or positive dissent. Of 
the last there was little, so that a gentleman 
from Ireland, according to his own statement, 
was going home “disappointed because there 
had been no row.” 

The opening remarks of the Chairman, John 
R. Cary of Baltimore, seemed fully realized: 
“In this meeting we are going to demonstrate 
that we love each other and that doctrine 
grows out of experience and not experience out 
of doctrine. We have differences on the subject 
of interpretation and we always shall have, 
but we are gathered here with one purpose, to 
present to the church at large the experience of 
people with widely varying points of view who 
are working in unity and love.” 

With little opposition the home and foreign 
mission boards were merged for the sake of 
economy and efficiency, and they were urged to 
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regard the development of spiritual resources of 
the membership at large as a part of their work 
and thus lead to greater interest in work at 
home and abroad and better financial support. 

A question proposed quite early inthe con- 
ference relative to the distinctive “testimony” 
of Quakers aroused discussion. As someone 
said, there was no desire “to build sectarian 
fences,” but if true to the peculiar cardinal 
principles of their faith, simplicity of life, de- 
pendence upon direct divine guidance, emphasis 
on personal responsibility in public worship, 
lack of dependence on form and ritual, and 
making real in personal experience Christ’s way 
of life, the Society of Friends still has a place 
of service. Dr. Rufus M. Jones, whose writings 
on Friends’ beliefs are well known, and who 
has recently returned from giving a series of 
lectures in the Orient, reported that he had 
found everywhere generous reception of his 
teachings. a7 

Allied to this theme was the question of how 
closely the church paper, The American Friend, 
should adhere to denominational matters. With 
little exception the present policy was approved 
—to enrich and inspire the individual Christian 
life; to give the proper atmosphere to the 
Christian home; to promote the distinctive 
principles of the denomination it represents. 

Aggressive measures were urged in the pro- 
motion of peace, law enforcement, interracial 
understanding, establishment of good will in 
the relation of our government to other nations, 
particularly the Latin-American countries. Hs- 
pecial attention was called to the importance 
of the board of religious education in the train- 
ing of leaders for church schools. 

Inasmuch as many Meetings, contrary to 
former custom, are employing pastors, to the 
educational boards was given the task of pro- 
viding Friendly training for Friends’ pastors. 

The Conference closed with many expressions 
of thankfulness for the harmony that had pre- 
vailed and the stimulus received to aid in pro- 
moting the reign of the King in the hearts of 
men everywhere. 


Thanksgiving Day 
By Philip Gregory 

The street is bare and cold, 

Swept by a wintry wind; 

The trees are black and bare, 

And stand like lonely sentinels 

Beneath a sky of clouds— 

Grey, sullen and silent. 

Within, ’tis warm and friendly ; 

Festive odors fill the house; 

Loved ones are home again— 

Perchance, old friends have. come, 

And voices from afar echo again 

Around the hearthstone. 

Dear Heart, let us give thanks! 

We are together, 

Sheltered, warm, happy ; 

Here is home, love, and peace. 

God be praised! 
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The Biography of Assassination 

| (Continued from page 614) 
more. My mind gets enough discipline invent- 
jing excuses to you for not being there.” Above 
all, there is the unusual and illuminating fact 
that in his Amherst days “Henry Ward even 
| had a tiny garden of his own where, lonely and 
greatly overawed by the magnificence of the 
place and the wealth of his fellow students, he 
found refuge in raising pansies and asters” 
(italics ours)—surely not quite the part of 
}a dullard who lacked intellectual equipment 
(p. 47), and whose soul was given over to ley- 
| ity. Hibben’s reasoning, to suit his theories, has 
some strange quirks. 

Genial disparagement develops, however, 
into something more akin to malice, when Hib- 
ben comes to discuss any matter of Beecher’s 
) veal convictions, and especially Beecher’s place 
| and part in the anti-slavery movement. This 
whole matter Dr. Edwin D. Mead has examined 
} in a searching criticism of Hibben in the Bos- 
' ton Jranscript much more thoroughgoing than 
we can attempt in this space. The fact that 
| in the two decades preceding the Civil War 
/many men, including Lincoln, who were un- 
| compromising in their personal convictions 
against slavery, were hesitant about joining the 
extreme group of abolitionists, is not in the 
slightest degree taken into account in Hibben’s 
story of Beecher’s development. Such _hesi- 
tancy about abolitionism was occasioned by two 
-matters—the prior concern for upholding the 

integrity of federal law and authority, and the 

prior ‘concern for preserving the union. Many 
put these last two considerations first, believing 
that ultimate means would be found of abol- 
ishing slavery without sacrificing the sanctity 
of law and order, and without endangering the 
integrity of federal law and authority, and the 

Beecher, without reflection upon his honesty, 

and possibly without later realizing the pro- 

gression of his own convictions, held at one 
time to some such views—just as Lincoln 

did. But to Hibben this is only an occasion 

of conyicting Beecher of weakness and cow- 
- ardice—of the unreadiness to make up _ his 

mind until the popular proeession had started 
and he could jump in as drum major. When 
- anti-slavery mobs committed violent and illegal 

outrage in the thirties and a young lawyer 
named Lincoln spoke of the perils of mob rule, 
Captain Hibben mentions the fact, with appar- 
ent approval, but an instance of “Beecher’s 
strong public condemnation of a similar out- 
break, under circumstances that seem to have 
called for courage, is made the occasion of sug- 
gesting Beecher’s weakness and cowardice for 
not being himself of the extreme group that 
the mob had attacked. 

Similarly, in accordance with this ‘“drum- 
major’ theory is Hibben’s disparagement of 
Beecher’s liberalism, and especially of his early 
—-very early—adherence to the doctrine of evo- 
lution. It means nothing to Hibben that 
Beecher espoused that doctrine within little 
more than a decade of its promulgation, and 
when no more than a mere handful of ministers 
or even of outstanding religious laymen in 
America had accepted it. At all costs, Hibben 
must uphold his theory—that Beecher was a 
mere drum major swinging with the proces- 
sion, and never a real leader, inspired with 
intelligence or conviction. 

The crucial matter of the Tilton affair, now 
that Hibben has revived it, will probably develop 
more critical examination than we are com- 
petent to give. But one approaches Hibben’s 
account of it with full reason to question both 
Hibben’s fairness and Hibben’s judgment, and 
the account itself enforces this evidence of bias. 
Tilton is a paragon of all the virtues, who can do 
no wrong. If Beecher shows any change or de- 
velopment of opinions it is an evidence of weak- 
ness or inconsistency ; but such a change on Til- 
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ton’s part is commendable “oscillation of belief” 
(p. 214). And there are many striking weak- 
nesses jn Hibben’s representation of the case, 
and questionings concerning it, apart from Hib- 
ben’s violent and fundamental bias. 

There were men of calm and_ intelligent 
judgment, incapable of palliating a moral of- 
fense of the magnitude of that charged against 
Beecher, who were near the scene, and knew 
the facts, with much more thoroughness and in- 
sight than in the nature of the circumstances 
can be possible for any man, including Hibben, 
at a time when the chief actors and witnesses 
are long dead. If some of these believed in 
Beecher’s guilt there were many who were con- 
vinced of his innocence. The conviction of 
these latter prevailed in history. Beecher came 
back, with a large measure of public vindica- 
tion. Honest and fair-minded men, fifty years 
after the events, will be disposed toward a ver- 
dict in harmony with the evidence of Beecher’s 
subsequent life. 

If Beecher were guilty, as Hibben claims, 
there can be no palliation of his crime. What 
was charged against him was no mere break- 
down under the sway of passion, but deep-dyed 
adultery under the most horrible circumstances 
of betrayal of friendship and trust and the 
foulest insult to every law of private virtue and 
every sanction of public honor and decency. 
Does Hibben suggest that Beecher can be con- 
victed of the guilt of which he confirms the 
accusation and the fact be minimized? Does 
he, as it has almost seemed to us in certain 
pages, rejoice in Beecher’s alleged moral down- 
fall, as a blow to Puritan ideals and prejudices? 
We would not do Hibben an injustice, but if he 
is correct in his judgments and interpretations, 
the conclusions are far more terrible than he 
suggests. 

Already it has become evident that Hibben 
is wavering over his temerity. But he has 
raised the wind and he may expect the whirl- 
wind. One thing in his book has occasioned in 
us profound satisfaction. Evidently Hibben has 
strong admiration for Lincoln. It allays our 
fears. One shivers to think of what the biog- 
raphy of Lincoln, with his early despondencies 
and failures, his slow-moving convictions, and 
his irrepressible story-telling, could be made 
to yield if written in the spirit and manner in 
which Captain Paxton Hibben has written 
Henry Ward Beecher: An American Portrait! 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Pilgrims from Great Britain 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist : 

May I call your attention to the enclosed 
extract from the minutes of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United States of which 
I am a member, urging the Congregationalists 
of America to make adequate provision for the 
welcoming and entertaining of 1,300 Congre- 
gationalists from Great Britain who are coming 
to America on a pilgrimage next June? 

This brief visit to the United States and the 
historic Pilgrim sites of some of the finest spirits 
in Hngland and Wales will have permanent re- 
sults in promoting international good will and 
Christian unity. The visitation will be by far 
the largest that has ever taken place from 
Great Britain at one time, and in its purpose it 
will be unique. Pastors and their wives and 
lay people of all stations—the flower of Eng- 
lish independency—are coming, thirteen hun- 


dred of them—to reconsecrate themselves at the. 


Pilgrims’ shrine and have brief fellowship with 
their successors. 

Some of them, poor in goods but rich in 
spirit, will be sent at much sacrifice by people 
sorely tried by the economic vicissitudes of the 
past ten years. A generous, hearty welcome 
from us will be a lasting memory to many who 
will make only this one actual contact in their 
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lives with the United States, but whose influ- 
ence is wide and powerful. 

This contact on the score of expense is nat- 
urally confined to the Atlantic seaboard and 
the ports of arrival and departure, but it is 
“The Spirit of America” that must be drama- 
tized there—it is no local affair in its origin, 
its significance and opportunity. 

The venture, the large numbers, the enthu- 
siasm, materialized rapidly in Great Britain 
before conference with us was practicable. The 
National Council has no resources to meet the 
situation, and therefore invites the aid of the 
many interested in promoting international 
good will and friendship among the HEnglish- 
speaking peoples as well as generous response 
from the membership of the Congregational 
Churches. JOHN CALDER. 


An Historic Parallel 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Anent the discussion about the Beautiful Isle 
of Somewhere, I have just read in This Believ- 
ing World, page 64, that the Celts believed that 
“somewhere in the Western sea a “sweet and 
blessed isle’’ was reserved for heroes and demi- 
gods.” Why may not this early belief, still 
lingering in the modern mind as poetry, be the 
origin of the idea at the basis of the hymn? 
If so, why may’we not still use the poetic idea, 
without trying to insist on a literal application 
of each word? 

Sullivan, Ohio. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


(Continued from page 619) 
There be too many Churches, and there are 
to be both less and more. But Conventions 
and Councils as often make New Divisions 
as heal Old Ones. 

And he said, Thou art a Pessimist. 

And I said, I am the surest-footed Opti- 
mist thou knowest, and I know a more ex- 
cellent way out of this muddle than the 
Convention can show. 

And he said, Go to it. 

And I said, The Rat is the Ultimate Enemy 
of Civilization. Adam civilized the Cat vol- 
untarily, or more likely Eve did it that she 
might have company when Adam was out 
at night. But he civilized the Rat involun- 
tarily, and it is man’s most deadly enemy, 
as well as the Cat’s relentless foe. A few 
more Epidemicks of such disease as the Rat 
doth carry, and both the Cat and the Human 
Race will resign in favor of the Rat. Those 
Cats and Kinds of Cat will survive that 
forget about the Cats in Eden, and concen- 
trate their attention upon the Rat. For Rats 
laugh and increase and make merry while 
Cats sit in Convention discussing the length 
of the tails of the Cats that came out of 
the Ark. The best way to reduce the kinds 
and numbers of Cat to a Profitable Minimum 
is a Permanent Alignment of all right-minded 
Cats against the Rat. And the same is true 
concerning the Churches and the Human 
Race and the Devil. 

And he said, Men should not need to cross 
the Ocean to learn so simple a truth. 

And I said, They have not learned it. 


N. W. BATES. 


Thanksgiving 
By Mary Estabrook Hale 

I would give thanks today for common things, 

These four dear walls where gather those I 

love; 

For gifts of the brown earth, for sun and sky, 

And little, homely joys and tasks of love. 
For these I lift my heart in thankfulness. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Retrieving Disaster 

Among all the heart-breaking days of the 
World War one that stands out still is that 
which brought news of the wanton outrage 
upon Rheims Cathedral. There was beauty that 
had required long years for its completion, 
beauty that had for seven centuries made the 
world a lovelier place and a nobler. A few mad 
hours and it was a ruin—a noble ruin, but a 
ruin. 

Could the French people suffer their treasure 
to remain a desolation? Scarcely were the 
dreadful days of the war at an end when they 
began to build it up anew into its former 
glory. The newspapers have recently told of 
the reopening of the cathedral to the public. 
The restoration is not completed. From twenty- 
five to fifty years of steady work will be re- 
quired for that. The restoration will be com- 
pleted, unless some new disaster occurs. 

Shall we let our lives fall about us in ruin, 
and say there is no recovery possible? The 
priceless painting that has had a knife run 
through it is taken to an artist who so restores 
it that no observer can discover the marks of the 
injury; it is only on the hidden side that they 
remain. The rare piece of china is worked over 
by skilled fingers, the tiny parts are fitted to- 
gether, and that which was broken and ruined 
pecomes once more a thing of beauty and joy. 
Rheims Cathedral is given into the hands of 
great architects and skilled craftsmen, and in 
the course of time it will be again the stately 
and glorious shrine which has been the scene of 
some of the greatest pageants in French his- 
tory. And every day lives that were falling into 
ruin are being brought back into usefulness and 
beauty—sometimes a usefulness and beauty and 
value greater than they had before. 

The wise man or woman does not give up in 
despair and think there is no help for his con- 
dition, be it physical, mental, or spiritual. 
When disaster comes he does not accept it as 
the end of the story, and yield himself to hope- 
lessness, and throw away the opportunity that 
still remains. Whatever mistakes his progeni- 
tors may have made, he does not say, “‘The ex- 
periences and the wrong point of view of my 
father and grandfather are my inheritance, and 
I am their helpless victim.” He sets to work 


to retrieve the disaster, whatever its source, — 


and to build up the ruined life into a thing of 
beauty and joy once more, even though the 
process must be slow and hard. He learns to 
face facts as they are—not what his troubled 
mind and emotions urge him to regard as facts, 
but what can be made into facts by the culti- 
vation of a right point of view and the exercise 
of right choices. He decides that even though 
past mistakes cannot be undone, they can be 
made to point the way to better things in the 
future. He puts his hand into the divine hand 
for the working out, with God, of a future that 
shall atone for the past that he regrets. He 
opens his mind to the healing mind of God, 
his broken life to the renewing, upbuilding 
power of God. 

By the substitution of a right point of view 
for a wrong point of view, wise constructive 
action for destructive action, he works out the 
retrieving of disaster so that the cathedral of 
life is made new. Here the patient removal of 
something that has to come out; there the pa- 
tient strengthening of something that can be 
made to last; over beyond the judicious, pains- 
taking putting in of some new thing that is 
needed—and so the life that was tumbling into 
ruin is made once more a thing of satisfaction 
to itself and a power for good in the world. 
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Closet and Altar — 


THE CALL TO THANKSGIVING 
Bless the Lord, O my soul.—Psalm 108: 1. 


Let candidates for heaven bless the Lord. 
There is no place there for such as have not 
learned of this art. . . . Praise him so far as 
you know him; and he will make known to 
you more of his glory.—Ceorge Bowen. 


Little do we know how we wrong our- 
selves by shutting out of our prayers the 
praises of God, or allowing them so narrow 
a room as we usually do, while we are copi- 
ous enough in our confessions and petitions. 
—Richard Baxter. 


Let us count up what he has done for 
us. Let us make confession of his goodness 
and our indebtedness. Let us begin each day 
with a new thanksgiving and reckon the 
future in terms of his abiding presence and 
helpfulness. And we also, in this close nat- 
ural friendship with Jesus Christ, shall find, 
like the blind man, that God is taking pos- 
session of our lives—Henry Kingman. 


Speak, lips of mine, and tell abroad 

The praises of thy God. 

Speak, stammering tongue, in gladdest tone 
Make his high praises known. 


Speak, son of dust, thy flesh he took, 
And heaven for thee forsook. 
Speak, child of death, thy death he died; 
Bless thou the Crucified. 

Horatius Bonar. 


To take blessings open-handed, with glad 
and thankful heart, and to get from them 
all the joy with which God has charged. 
them, is the beginning of praise. God would 
have you remember, in bidding you praise, 
that that which you enjoy, that which ex- 
hilarates you, is his good gift to you. God 
puts into it that element which makes it a 
blessing; God’s own hand presents the cup 
to your lips. Praising, you realize this, and 
confess it.— James Baldwin Brown. 


The prayer lifted up and answered from 
on high, the creation round about discoursed 
over and understood, providence observed 
and wisely interpreted, the word studied and 
spiritually discerned; these and all other re- 
ligious duties do but furnish those materials 
forth upon which the soul may brood, until, 
being filled with her high and heavenly mus- 
ings, she overfloweth in the utterance of 
praise and adoration to him who hath filled 
her with good and crowned her with loving 
kindness and with tender mercy.—Hdward 
Irving. 


O Lord my God, for life and reason, nur- 
ture, preservation, guidance, education; for 
thy gifts of grace and nature, for thy call- 
ing, recalling, manifold recalling me again 
and again. For thy forbearance, long-suf- 
fering, and long long-suffering toward me, 
even until now; for all from whom I have 
received any good or help; for the use of 
thy present good things; for thy promise, 
and my hope, of good things to come. For 
all these things, and for all other, which I 
know, which I know not, manifest or secret, 
remembered or forgotten by me, I praise 
thee, I bless thee, I give thee thanks; and 
I will praise, and bless, and give thee thanks, 
all the days of my life. What shall I ren- 
der unto the Lord for all his benefits to me? 
Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory 
and honor, and power. Amen. 

Lancelot Andrewes. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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November 17, 1927 


The Congregationalist’s BibleClass | 
What Is True Worship P 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for November 27 
Isaiah 1:1-20 

The practice of worship has peen a constant 
factor in religious experience since time imme- 
morial. Abraham, as well as other early lead- 
ers, followed the practice, and it would be diffi- 


_ cult to find a more important element in the 


religious development of the pioneer days of 
the Hebrews. ‘Today, the practice is still ob- 
served generally, and in some churches practi-— 
cally the only service is that of worship. 

True it is that the custom has been criticized 
and condemned at times. The college chapél 
services, especially, have been criticized. But, 
in the main, worship is still the mainstay of 
organized religion, and we may expect to have 
public services of worship so long as we have 
churches. Samuel Johnson once said, ‘Reli- 
gion . .. will glide by degrees out of the mind 
unless it be invigorated and impresséd ‘by ex- 
ternal ordinances, by stated calls to wor- 
anja, so a” 

This importance attached to worship leads 
us to ask: What is true worship? How can we 
tell the difference between true and false 
worship ? 

Certainly we cannot judge by outward ap- 
pearances, for there are almost as many differ- 
ent types of worship as there are religious 
sects. The writer attended, recently, a meeting 
of colored Holy Rollers in a Southern .city. 
Worship, to the members of that group, meant 
the most unusual form of religious testimony. 
Acknowledging God meant freakish dancing and 
wild crying. - But beneath it all could be heard 
the chant of the congregation, “Forgive our 
sins, O Lord, and help us to be good Chris- 
tians’”’—a plea and desire that is common to re- 
ligious sects everywhere. Would one be justi- 
fied in declaring that these people were indulg- 
ing in false worship? 

No, we cannot judge by the surface. We 
must go deeper if we are to find the truth. 
Worship is a matter of contact between God 
and man and involves the great themes of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Worship is a matter of the heart. The father- 
hood of God suggests that the individual will 
approach worship as a child who is seeking 
comfort and assistance. That was what Isaiah 
was trying to tell the Hebrew people when they 
were using worship as an opportunity to win 
the favor of Jehovah with their great sacrifices 
instead of making it a time for spiritual en- 
largement. With deep prophetic zeal he re- 
peats the words of Jehovah: ‘What unto me is 
the multitude of your sacrifices; I have had 
enough of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the 
fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats... . 
Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil; learn to do well; seek justice, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.” Jehovah had no use for expensive 
and voluminous sacrifices. He desired loyalty, 
love, and confidence, in order that the divine 
plan of the universe could be worked out. In 
the words of George A. Coe, “to see life objec- 
tively, discriminatingly, and to reflect upon 
what we, with God, want it to be—this is of 
the essence of Christian worship.” Is that 
what worship means to you? 


Living a Christian life is like riding a bi- 
cycle—one must go on or fall off. Mr. Wesley’s 
observation was that hardly one in thirty re- 
tained the grace of holiness. Hence the mainte- 
nance and cultivation of a holy life is one of 
the major tasks of every Christian—The Free 
Methodist. 


} 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 


Jesuitism from Within 


The Jesuit Hnigma, by Dr. HB. Boyd Barrett 
(Boni and Liveright. $4.00). Dr. Barrett 
spent twenty years in the Society of Jesus, so 
| that this volume of 350 pages, though written 
sinee his withdrawal from the Society in utter 
disillusionment, represents the portrayal of the 
Order from years of personal contact and from 
within. One may view always with some sus- 
picion the criticism of any group from one who 
has formerly belonged to it, but the fact of the 
matter is that Dr. Barrett’s discussion of “the 
Jesuit enigma” is rendered significant and con- 
vineing by the calm and dispassionate way in 
which he has written of his experiences and 
observations. Without concealing the fullness 
ot his disillusionment, or palliating in any way 
the facets and considerations which with cumu- 
lative force attained their climax in his re- 
nunciation of the Order, Dr. Barrett writes 
with manifest effort to be fair and discriminat- 
ing in his judgments. He writes as one who is 
still a Catholic, though he makes it plain that 
the Jesuit influence was strong enough to pre- 
vyent his continuance of service in his priestly 
capacity, as he desired, in an American dio- 
cese, after his ceasing to be a Jesuit. Our pre- 
diction is that Dr. Barrett’s disillusionment is 
~ not quite complete, and that he will come to 
see that the things he has found unsatisfac- 
tory in Jesuitism are, though in some respects 
in a less intense way, the fundamental and es- 
sential characteristics of the Roman system 
itself. It is significant, for instance, that his 
book does not bear, like many books by Roman 
Catholie writers submitted to us for review, the 
Nihil Obstat of the Censor of Books, and the 
Imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes. Would these 
have been granted, had Dr. Barrett sought 
them? 

However, what we wish to emphasize is that 
the spirit of Dr. Barrett’s exposé—for his book 
is essentially that—is far removed from that of 
such formerly-Catholic writers as Joseph Mc- 
- Cabe. The readers who turn to Dr. Barrett’s 
book, expecting crude and sensational revela- 
tions of immorality and corruption, will be dis- 


appointed. He suggests that Jesuit history has 


not been without its scandals, but he wisely 
recognizes that no group is to be indicted be- 
cause of isolated occurrences that belie the 
rules upon which it is established and the lives 
of its best exponents. What Dr. Barrett does 
is vastly more important. With powerful anal- 
ysis, backed by knowledge and illuminative 
illustration and incident, he lays bare the ele- 
mental error of the whole Jesuit foundation, 
and the utter breakdown of its professedly high 
ideals in practice. It is a terrible arraignment, 
just because it is so precise, dispassionate, in- 
telligent and well informed. 

We hope that Protestants will acquaint them- 
selves with this book and help to give it wide 
circulation. We have long been convinced that 
the Jesuits, despite what excellence may be 
found in individual members of the Order, rep- 
resent a dangerous element in American reli- 
gious life. ‘The tolerance which our political 
foundations accord to all religions gives to the 
Jesuits in this country a freedom and prestige 
strongly in contrast with the treatment ac- 
corded them in certain countries of former 
Catholic tradition, and equally in contrast with 
the restrictions imposed on Protestant minis- 
ters and teachers in countries where Jesuit in- 
fluences prevail. The fact that Jesuitry, if 
dominant, would leave no place for Protestant 
freedom of faith and action, should not deter 
us as Protestants from upholding the fullest 
religious liberty of all, including Jesuits, in the 
exercise of their civil and religious rights; but 
neither should we be deterred from the prac- 
tice of our freedom in bringing. Jesuitry under 


the fire of fair and legitimate criticism—above 
all the criticism, like that of Dr. Barrett, which 
tests it in the light of that spiritual independ- 
ency which is woven into the warp and woof 
of our history, as it is the very warp and woof 
of New Testament Christianity and of scien- 
tific freedom in the quest of truth. ‘There is 
no phase of the manifestation of religion, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, that ought not to be under 
the most vigorous scrutiny from the standpoint 
of the spirit of Christ, and the demands of 
truth. We would suggest to prospective readers 
of Dr. Barrett’s book that they begin with its 
anti-biographical closing chapter. 
give perspective to his account of the Jesuits, 
though he evidently kept it until the end to 
emphasize the critical and non-personal pur- 
pose of his survey. 


Psychology, Ethics, Religion 

The Normal Person, by David C. Torrey 
(The Normal Person, epr., Jaffrey, N. H. 
$1.00). This little book by the pastor of the 
Congregational church at Jaffrey represents the 
fruits of many years of meditation on questions 
having to do with effective and adequate living. 
Its subtitle is “The Psychology of Self-Reali- 
zation,” but the style and content are those of 
a series of homilies on ethical subjects, rather 
than of a book based on the results of research: 
in the experimental laboratory. It is thus free 
from technical language, and will be readily 
understood by the person to whom psychological 
terms are unfamiliar. It is philosophical 
rather than psychological in scope, the method 
employed being that of the deductive thinker 
rather than the scientific investigator. Mr. 
Torrey’s main point is that our attention, in 
these unsettled days, is being diverted from the 
subject of normal living to abnormal vagaries 
of one kind and another. The normal, he be- 
lieves, should give us our standards. We 
should use it to judge the abnormal instead 
of the other way around. As part of the equip- 
ment of each normal person he finds a group 
of qualities—memory, vision, intelligence, affec- 
tions, will, and reason—to which should be en- 
trusted the control of the personality. They 
should form, he believes, a sort of cabinet or 
governing body, directing the urges to physical 
life, to knowledge, and to self-realization, and 
disciplining the subconscious factors—acquisi- 
tiveness, sex-interest, combativeness, and fear. 
The harmonious organization of these diverse 
elements should make, he argues, for enriched 
and abundant life. And life which is both 
abundant .and controlled should be the natural 
heritage of each normal human being. 

Christian Ethics (University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press. $1.50). The George Dana Boardman 
lectures on Christian ethics, instead of being 
given by a single lecturer, as in previous years, 
were given in 1927 by five Christian leaders, 
ag follows: Christian Ethics in Hveryday Life, 
by Rey. Frederick R. Griffin; Ethics in Edu- 
cation, by Supt. Edwin C. Broome; The Chris- 
tian Home, by Rev. William P. McNally; The 
Originality of Christian Ethics, by Prof. George 
C. Foley; and The Two Roads, by Rey. Boyd 
Edwards. These are all interesting discussions, 
from different viewpoints, and that of Dr. 
Edwards, the distinguished headmaster of the 
Hill School, is especially original and sug- 
gestive. 

The Christian Haperience of Forgiveness, by 
Prof. H. R. Mackintosh (Harper. $3.00). The 
thesis of this scholarly discussion is that for- 
giveness is central in Christianity. “Jesus 
Christ has done many things for the world; the 
chief thing he has done is to mediate the for- 
giveness of sins and to impart the assurance of 
its reality.”” The treatment is historical, exe- 
getical, and philosophical, and is carried out 


It helps to r 


with the thoroughness and suggestiveness that 
one expects from Dr. Mackintosh. He meets 
the objections that forgiveness is either un- 
necessary, impossible, or immoral, discusses it 
in relation to the nature of sin, in the light of 
modern psychology, and finds its credibility in 
the character of God as revealed in Christ. 
There are flashes of spiritual insight, as when 
he asks what would have happened to the 
Prodigal if he had returned to find his father 
dead, and the study of forgiveness as a crea- 
tive force is especially valuable. It is unusual 
to find a book by Harper & Brothers marred by 
so many evidences of hasty and careless proof- 
reading, and these will doubtless be corrected in 
later editions. 

Hapanding Horizons, by Cornelius Woelfkin 
(Cokesbury Press. $2.00). Emerson said: 
“Small souls serve by what they do; large souls 
serve by what they are.” Dr. Woelfkin adds, 
“There is no largeness save by communion with 
God.” This might well be the text of these 
Cole Lectures delivered at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. There is something of experience and the 
record of a pilgrimage of a courageous soul. 
The universal kingdom, the wider, evangelistic 
message, catholicity in worship, and a quest of 
immortality are some of the themes under which 
he interprets the greatly enlarged world of the 
present. It is a constructive, encouraging, op- 
timistic view of things which is a real tonic for 
the mind and soul. 


The Shepherd Psalm, by Henry Howard 
(Church World Press. 75c). It is good to 
get this sample from the man who succeeded 
Dr. Jowett as minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. The book was written 
when he was located in Australia and has been 
published before in England. It is strong, virile 
thinking. The study is exegetical and devo- 
tional rather than technical. He takes the 
psalm as it is and interprets it, and makes a 
real contribution on a theme that most men 
dare not touch. 


International Lesson Helps 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the Interna- 
tional 8S. S. Lessons, Improved Uniform Course, 
for 1928, by Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. (Revell. 
$1.90). The twenty-third annual volume of 
this well-known “help” continues its striking 
features of information and illustration. It will 
be found particularly helpful by those who 
desire such guidebooks for the primary purpose 
of suggestion and method in teaching rather 
than as merely auxiliary aids. In this sense 
it is a “guide” rather than a “help.” 

Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1928 (Mc- 
Millan. $1.25). The seventh annual volume, 
by Dr. James H. Snowden, editor of The Pres- 
byterian Banner. The chief value of Dr. Snow- 
den’s expositions is their clear, simple arrange- 
ment, which, combined with the practicality 
and accessibility of the comment commends this 
annual volume to the use of busy workers. 


Vest Pocket Helps 

A Daily Digest of the 8. 8S. Lessons, by Amos 
R. Wells (Wilde Co.). Dr. Wells has been for 
many years the compiler of the well-known 
Peloubet helps. The purpose of this smaller, 
convenient book of comment is to promote the 
practice of daily study of the lesson. This is 
not a substitute for the larger Peloubet, which 
is issued as usual, but, is intended as an auxil- 
iary to that volume. 

Crannell’s Pocket Lessons, 1928 (Judson 
Press). A convenient series of comments by 
Philip Wendell Crannell, D.D., President 
Wmeritus of Kansas City Theological Semi- 
nary. The form and arrangement are good, and 
the ‘‘Notes” and ‘‘Topics’” are suggestive. 
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The Mid-West Women’s 
Regional Meeting 


Evanston, Ill., Noy. 1-3 

The reorganization of Congregational mis- 
sionary work, popularly known as the “mer- 
ger,” was an act of faith. For one thing, it ex- 
pressed faith in a deeply imbedded spirit of 
unity as existing among us, and, for another 
thing, it expressed faith in that movement of 
our day which means a larger, more definite, 
more responsible participation by women in 
the organized life of the world. 

With no group of women was it more really 
an act of faith than with the women of the 
Middle West. They knew what their own 
Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior had 
done, and what it was doing. They knew what 
was being accomplished through their own 
strong state Home Missionary Union. Could 
a similar effective interest in missions be 
elicited from the women of the region under the 
proposed plan of merger? 

The splendid meeting held at Hvanston, No- 
vember 1-3, was a partial answer to this ques- 
tion. In spite of the proximity of similar meet- 
ings in several strong states, the attendance 
both as to numbers and as to representative 
character was decidedly satisfactory. The in- 
terest was keen and it was sustained to the 
very end. The subtle quality which we eall 
“atmosphere” or “spirit,” and which is more 
important in a meeting than everything else 
combined, was inescapably present. Much as 
they had enjoyed in previous years looking at 
the foreign work by itself, or the home work 
by itself, and a part of the home and the for- 
eign work at that, there was plainly a peculiar 
delight in facing the whole missionary task of 
the whole church. 

The meeting was held under the auspices of 


° 
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the Mid-West Regional Committee of the Com- 
mission on Missions with the vice-chairman of 
that committee, Mrs. Lowell E. Jepson of 
Minnesota, presiding. The strong program was 
arranged by a committee of which Mrs. R. B. 
Lewis of Ohio was chairman, with Mrs. H. A. 
Osbornson, Assistant Secretary Mary I. Parkin, 
and Associate Secretary Howell E. Davies as- 
sisting at Chicago headquarters. The Tuesday 
morning and afternoon sessions were devoted 
to a very stimulating workers’ conference, in 
general charge of Mrs. Timothy Harrison of 
Indiana. At subsequent sessions the educa- 
tional, the medical, the evangelistic and social- 
service features of missionary work were suc- 
cessively treated. 

Educators who spoke were Pres. Kathryn 
Newell Adams of Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege, and Pres. William T. Holmes of Touga- 
loo. Doctors who spoke were Mrs. May C. 
Wharton of Pleasant Hill, Tenn., and Mrs. 
Emma Boose Tucker of Tehchow, China. Evan- 
gelistic and social workers who spoke were Rey. 
Rhoda Jane Dickinson, of Roundup, Mont., and 
Miss Ella C. Hoxie of Sholapur, India. One 
morning was largely devoted to a world pan- 
orama exhibited by Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
of the Church Extension Boards and Miss Mary 
D. Uline of the American Board. Another 
morning was mainly given over to the Commis- 
sion on Missions, the regional office being rep- 
resented by Miss Patterson and Dr. Davies, and 
the national office by Mrs. Updike and Dr. 
Merrill. On Wednesday evening the speakers 
were Mrs. Hannah Hume Lee of the Education 
Society’s Department of Social Relations, and 
Rey. Harold M. Kingsley, Director for the 
Church Extension Boards of Negro work in 
the North. 

Rey. Dr. Walter A. Morgan of the New First 
Church, Chicago, made a notable contribution 
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to the meeting by his conduct of the devo- 
tional services, his general theme being ‘God 
and the Inner Life.”’ ; 

The new church building and the new parish 
house of the First Church, Evanston, met, 
ideally, all the needs of this first united re- 
gional meeting of the Mid-West women. But 
no less complete was the hospitality of the 
church people. Evanston’s dramatic ability was 
shown in the play “A Missionary Romance,” 
under the direction of Mrs. A. Starr Best. 

The day following the woman’s meeting, the 
Mid-West Regional Committee came together. 
This committee has a membership of over fifty, 
from sixteen states. It elected as its chairman 
for the coming year Mr. Ernest N. Warner of 
Wisconsin; as its vice-chairman, Mrs. Albertis 
Montgomery of Oklahoma; and as its execu- 
tive committee: Messrs. Bogart (chairman) of 
Michigan, Leavitt of Iowa, Sweeney of Min- 
nesota, Superintendents Faville of Wisconsin, 
Tyler of Nebraska, Locke of Illinois, Rev. Messrs. 
Beardsley of Missouri and Patton of Illinois, 
and Mesdames Lewis of Ohio, Whitittgsof Iowa, 
Osbornson of Illinois, and Van Dyke of Indiana. 
The full committee holds but one meeting a year — 
(except in National Council years). That one 
meeting, however, will be abundantly worth 
while if it always has the fruitful and stimulat- 
ing character of the one just held, and will 
play an increasing part in the development of 
Mid-West Congregationalism. 


Nobody ever added up 
The value of a smile; 
We know how much a dollar’s worth, 
And how much is a mile; 
We know the distance to the sun, 
The size and weight of earth; 
But no one here can tell us 
Just how much a smile is worth. 
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is ready for distribution 


WHY SHOULD EACH CHURCH MEMBER HAVE A COPY? 


In order that all may know— 
1—That the Congregational Denomination is a great and growing Fellowship of Christians. 


2—That the Churches are carrying forward a truly significant program of Education, Evangelism, Service 
and Missions through their Denominational Boards and Agencies, which they have organized, which they 
control and which their money supports. 
3—That they may know also something of the History and Ideals of Congregationalism and the Achieve- 
ments of Congregations in various parts of the country. 


DO YOU HAVE AN EVERY MEMBER CANVASS? 


Many Pastors plan to distribute the Hand Books at the time of the Every Member Canvass and have their 
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the Boards their money supports. 
Every Congregational Family should have a copy 


Five cents per copy—10, or more, Four cents each. 
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THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
Room 518, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


‘‘Home-Keeping Hearts’’ 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


They were all camped on the floor in Shirley 
Rose’s room, munching popcorn and cheese 
straws and olives and fudge—the six girls who 
were “left-overs’ after the Thanksgiving exo- 
dus. They talked and laughed a great deal to 
bolster up the myth that they were having just 
as much fun as the home-flocking girls of Stan- 
ton School. But the merry-making was of the 
surface variety, and now and then even viva- 
cious Shirley Rose Hammond moved lightly as 
if skating on thin ice. 

Cynthia Wayne and “Billie” Blythe had just 
finished singing forty-seven green bottles en- 
tirely off the wall, and Cynthia remarked, a bit 
out of breath, ‘Tomorrow night we'll be like 
the bottles, one less. For Mary Grace won't 
be here.” ; 

The quiet little girl with the rosy cheeks and 
eager blue eyes flushed as she always did when 
people looked at her. Mary Grace, Grant was 
new at Stanton’s. Nobody felt acquainted with 
her, and she was not the sort who attracted 
attention or admiration on sight. Her father, 
a small-town physician, had’ recently formed a 
partnership in the city. So, while her family 
went through the ordeal of house-hunting and 
moying, Mary Grace had been sent to Stan- 
ton’s and lived in the dormitory with other 
out-of-town girls. 

Whispered rumors had been cireulated that 
the new girl had cried every single night. And 
while Shirley Rose from Arizona and Virginia 
Mason from Wyoming shrugged over such child- 
ishness, secretly they sympathized. 

Not one of them but remembered the red- 
eyed past, the keen pangs of those first days— 
and nights—away from home. | Indeed, little 
Billie Blythe of “San Antone” had never yet 
gathered courage to bring forth her picture 
gallery of the family and display it openly. It 
was too painful. Maybe sometimes in the in- 
detinite future, the “Texas Bluebonnet” thought 
she could salute her photograph family with 
gay good mornings, as did Joyce Warner, who 
bad three sisters, or Virginia with her four 
brothers. They and the older girls declared the 
counterfeits of “the folks’ lent them morale 
even in the face of the pre-holiday ‘‘exams” or 
unjust quizzes. 

So, though Mary Grace blushed now when 
five pairs of eyes were leveled at her, she sensed 
the warm feeling beneath the girlish banter, 
and found herself appealing timidly: 

“Tt’s so silly, to be homesick, isn’t it? when 
I haven’t even seen our new house. It’s about 
six miles out Colorado Boulevard, and Mother 
says there’s a beautiful mountain view. And 
room for a tennis court, and even Sir Galahad 
—he’s my pony.” 

She joined in the ripples of laughter that 
eddied around her, and went on more confi- 
dently: 

“But J’ve worried because Mother isn’t 
strong, and I know she needs me. Of course, 
she had help moving, but— Anyway, Father 
is coming for me in the morning, and I’m so 
thankful to be going home for Thanksgiving,” 
she ended with a little sigh. 

“Lucky child,’ said pretty Shirley Rose care- 
lessly. “But we’ll survive, won’t we, girls? 
Turn our linings inside out, grin and bear it, 
keep a stiff upper lip, buck up—oh, all the other 
pretty mottoes !” 

“Tt’s pretty easy to advise other folks when 
it’s their trouble and you’re happy as a June 
bug.” Cynthia’s merry brown eyes were un- 
naturally solemn. She hadn’t told a soul about 
her letter from home that day. Of course, 
Mother’s coid would not develop into ‘‘flu,’’ and 
of course her little sister would have only a 


light attack of whooping cough. Just the 
same— 
“Here. Have the last piece of fudge,” begged 


Billie, who felt somehow that this crumb of 
comfort was in order. 

“Oh, goodness! Let’s not hold post-mor- 
tems!” urged Virginia with a shake of dusky 
curls. ‘“Let’s do stunts. It’s a whole hour till 
the warning bell. I’m so full of fudge I need 
exercise.” Whereupon she hopped up, seized a 
sofa cushion, and hurled it at Joyce. 

“Not a soul near to hear us. Marvelous 
chance for a little rough-and-tumble,’ decided 
Shirley Rose, and dived head-on into Billie. 

“While we're getting our breath, Shirley 
Rose will say some ‘pomes,’” Joyce announced 
saucily. 

“What about my breath?’ demanded Shirley 


“T’ll give the Ballad of John Silver by 
Then in dra- 


Rose. 
Masefield. Pirate stuff, chillun !” 
matic accents she related how 
We'd a big black Jolly Roger 
Flapping grimly at the fore, 
nd we sailed the Spanish waters 
In the happy days of yore. 


On went the thrilling account of gory ad- 
venture: 
She was boarded, she was looted, 
She was scuttled till she sank; 
And the pale survivors left us 
By the medium of the plank. 


Finally: 
The schooners and their merry crew 
Are laid away to rest, 
A little south of sunset 
In the Islands of the Blest. 


Then with an expression of pleasant duty 
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done, Shirley Rose sat back to enjoy herself, 
saying, “Now our Southern charmer will do 
her stuff. Fellow leftovers, I present to you 
the Bird Girl whose whistle fools even ‘Hia- 
watha’s chickens.’ ” 
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Billie made futile attempts to keep her pretty 
lips pursed. 

“T can’t laugh and whistle si—simultane- 
ously,” she drawled. “If you-all turn off your 
eyes, I'll try.” 


CONRAD’S “CROSSROADS”, “COMRADES”, 
AND “FINALITIES” 


Books by Rev. A. Z. CONRAD, Ph.D., D.D. 
Minister, Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
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When they had laughed till Virginia de- 
clared she was “all out of giggles,’ the Bird 
Imitator carried on. After the first soft trills, 
nobody wanted to laugh for fear of missing a 
note. The silver bugle of the meadow lark, the 
robin’s cheery call, the chickadee’s familiar 
notes, the tanager’s trill, the mocking bird’s 
varied repertoire, these and many more Billie 
mimicked delightfully. 

Mary Grace fixed wide, admiring eyes on the- 
dainty little Texan. But Cynthia was next. 
She had ambitions as a commercial artist and 
cartoonist. After a dash to her room for draw- 
ing board and crayons, she entertained the girls 
with deft sketches of the birds suggested by 
Billie, winding up with a caricature of “Doc 
Bird,” funny man on a city daily. 

Next, Virginia sang in her sweet, clear so- 
prano, accompanying herself on her banjo uke. 
Joyce, the athletic girl, did some amazing acro- 
batics, but Mary Grace was blind to her agile 
writhings. Mary Grace had grown uncomfort- 
ably hot and wretched. She longed for the 
wall to yawn like a monster of old aiidtsnatch 
her obligingly into the room beyond. For, hu- 
miliating thought, it would be her turn for a 
stunt and— : 

“There! They were all looking at her again. 
In a Tom Thumb voice Mary Grace faltered, 
“T—I’m sorry. I can’t do anything. Not a 
thing.” Fearfully she seemed to await total 
annihilation. 

“Oh, she’s just modest!’’ said Shirley Rose. 
“Just say a poem or tell a riddle or a joke or 
—something.” 

Miserably Mary Grace shook her brown head. 
“T never can tell a joke straight,’’ she con- 
fessed. ‘The point always gets bent. I can’t 
do anything in public like you girls. Anyway,” 
with a gasp of relief she grabbed at her re- 
prieve, ‘‘there’s the warning bell!” 

“Poor Mary Grace!’ murmured Cynthia to 
Billie later, ‘not to have a single talent!” 

The five were at breakfast in solitary state 
next morning when Mary Grace burst in, voice 
lilting with excitement: 

“T just talked to Mother, and you’re all to 
go home with me for Thanksgiving, that is, if 
you would like to—” 

“Like to!” They rose and fell upon her 
tumultuously. Out of the babble issued such 
phrases as: “You angel!” “Life-saver!”’ “Good 
Samaritan !” 

An hour later the “dorm” wag uncannily 
quiet, bereft even of the sole survivors. On the 
other hand, out in the pretty suburb, things 
were waking up. The day was crisp and sunny 
with a haze over the range, forecasting possible 
snow to hopeful youngsters. A game of prac- 
tice ‘‘indoor’’ was in progress on a vacant lot 
when Dr. Grant invited them all to hop in and 
drive to market with him. 

Mary Grace waved floury hands to them from 
the back door. Thanksgiving preparations were 
under way, and it was her ambition to make the 
little pumpkin pies. They would be smothered 
in whipped cream, and each guest would have a 
“pocket pumpkin pie” for her ‘just dessert,” 
Mary Grace told her mother gaily. 

The girls returned to a simple but delicious 
luncheon, everything home-made to Billie’s ap- 
preciation. Sniffing, she murmured ecstati- 
cally, “‘Ham and milk gravy, potato boats and 
ooh, loganberry jam and muffins!” 

“Mary Grace did it all,” Mrs. 
with quiet pride. 
potato boats.” 

“My young brothers call ’em ‘spud ¢a- 
noodles,’’”’ laughed Virginia. “It’s such a chore 
to scrape ’em out and restuff, we seldom have 
them. And these are perfect, Mary Grace.” 

Mary Grace flushed prettily as she poured her 
father’s coffee. It seemed that the busy doctor 
counted on his daughter’s coffee, that she made 


Grant said 
“She was quite set on the 


} it for him day or night, at the strangest hours, 
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when he had been out on an especially trying 
ease. 

Thanksgiving dinner did not turn out ex- 
actly as planned. j 

“But then, in a doctor’s family it is never 
safe for ‘mice or men’ to plan,” sighed Mrs. 
Grant after an urgent telephone call hurried 
the doctor away with the warning, “Don’t wait 
dinner on me. I'll eat a bite when I get back.” 

“ ‘Wat a bite?” echoed Shirley Rose. “How 
can he speak so idly of our gorgeous dinner?” 
She sniffed the roasting turkey and recalled 
the lesser items of dressing, cranberry sauce in 
molds, fresh rolls, candied sweet potatoes, and 
so on—to say nothing of date pudding and indi- 
vidual pumpkin pies! 

In the midst of turkey basting and table set- 
ting the telephone again jingled. And this time 
its magic removed Mrs. Grant from the kitchen. 

Grandmother had come unexpectedly from 
Utah, and Mrs. Grant felt she must hurry to 
the station and bring her out to the new home. 
As she dressed hastily she mourned, ‘‘And that 
chocolate Venetia disappointed me. [I can’t 
count on that colored girl at all. She was to 
finish things up and serve and clear away—” 

“We don’t need the creature,” declared Billie, 
consolingly. ‘With Mary Grace to give orders, 
we all beg to remain her obedient servants. 
I’m going to make the butter balls right now. 
Everything will be ready when you get back, 
dear madam.”’ 

That was a dinner! Cynthia had painted the 
place ecards, and Shirley Rose did jolly little 
jingles. The two arranged garnet-hued and 
shaggy gold chrysanthemums till the dining 
room was a beauty bower. The others gleefully 
helped in the kitchen, and it was a regular 
picnic all around. 

‘“Weren’t we the idiots?” Cynthia remarked 
to Billie at bedtime. ‘‘Two nights ago we were 
pitying Mary Grace because she hadn’t any tal- 
ent, when she’s a born cook!” 

“Better than that,’ Billie’s soft eyes were 
thoughtful. ‘She’s a homemaker. I see now 
what Mother meant when she said it didn’t 
matter if girls lacked ‘show-off talents’ if they 
only had the qualities that make a happy home. 
And Mary Grace is rich with them.” 

Her eyes rested on the popular old picture 
that hung as a companion to the well-beloved 
“Hanging of the Crane.” She reflected a mo- 
ment, then repeated the line gravely as if for 
the first time she realized its significance: 

“Home-keeping hearts are happiest.” 
(All rights reserved) 


Despair and Hope 
By Carlos C. Rowlison 
Starving millions, 
Distracted nations, 
Floods and pestilence, 
Greedy hate! 


Train loads of corn, 
Statesmen’s conclaves, 
Hngineers and doctors, 
Devotion of missionaries ! 


The old Adam, 

The devil incarnate, 
God lives! 

Jesus must reign! 


The sun rises, 

The spring returns! 

God give us light! 

God hasten the harvests! 


Gaunt famine, 
Childhood’s joy, 

A desperate world, 
My girl and my boy! 


Doubt whom you will, but never yourself— 
Bovee. 
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Religious Books 


IF I HAD ONLY ONE 


SERMON TO PREACH 
Edited by Dr. Charles Stelzle 


A volume of twenty-one sermons of lead- 
ing clergymen in various denominations 
throughout the United States. The book 
is packed with the throbbing messages of 
men who know what they believe, and 
who deem it a privilege to make these 
messages known. $2.50. 


MY SHEPHERD LIFE 
IN GALILEE 


By Stephen A. Haboush—a Native 

Galilean. Illustrated 
This book gives an intimate view into the 
very life of a Galilean shepherd in the 
days of his youth, and presents a popular 
exegesis of the Twenty-third Psalm from 
the standpoint of its original environment 
and local atmosphere. <A delightful Gift 
Book. $1.00. 


PHILUS, THE STABLE BOY 
OF BETHLEHEM 


By Rev. Edmund J. Cleveland, D.D. 

With Foreword by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles L. Slattery, D.D. Illustrated. 
“Delightfully written story-sermons... . 
No more pleasant and effective way of 
teaching the meaning of the days and sea- 
sons of the Christian year can _ be imag- 

ined.”—The Boston Globe. $1.50. 


ANTHOLOGY OF JESUS 


Arranged and Edited by Sir James 
Marchant, K.B. E., LL.D. 


A unique compilation in which are gath- 
ered together the greatest utterances of 


all time about Jesus. Cloth Binding, 
$2.50. Full Leather, $4.00. 


THE WORLD’S FAMOUS 
SHORT POEMS And Prose 


Selections—Religious and Popular 
Compiled by John Gilchrist Lawson 


A cboice collection selected from the en- 
tire range of English literature ; master- 
pieces of eminent writers and gems of 
anonymous literary folk; the loved poems 
of our school days and the latest modern 
hits. Inspiring for home reading; inval- 
uable for public occasions. $2.50. 


“OUR ASIATIC CHRIST” 


By Oscar MacMillan Buck, D.D. 
Professor of Missions and Comparative 
Religion in Drew Theological Seminary. 

Deals with the present status of Chris- 
tianity in India, and shows how Jesus is 
there coming into His own—has already 
come into the high regard of leaders 
among the Hindus and Mohammedans of 
India. $1.25. 


THE CHRIST WE KNOW 


Jesus as Master, Lord, and Saviour 
By the Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D.D., 


Bishop of Central New York, 
“This book is so religious in tone, so rey- 
erent and reasonable and so simply and 
beautifully written, that it is bound to 
fulfill its purpose.”—Honorable William 
H. Keller, Judge of the Superior Court of 
Pennsylwania. $2.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERI- 
ENCE OF FORGIVENESS 


By H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil., D.D. 
The book presents Jesus Christ as the 
supreme guarantee of pardon. ‘There is 
much to praise, and very much to think 
over in the book. Let us hope it will 
receive the attention which the author 
and theme _ deserve.’—British Weekly, 
$3.00. 


Order from your bookseller or from the publisher 
Write for complete catalog of Religious Books 
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49 East 33d Street New York 
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New Hampshire Women at 


Concord Meeting 

The first field meeting of the department of 
women’s work of the New Hampshire Congre- 
gational Conference was held at Concord, Oc- 
tober 4 and 5. Two hundred and twenty-nine 
women, representing 52 churches, attended. 

The banquet on the opening day was some- 
what of an innovation. Community singing 
was heartily enjoyed, and the speakers were 
graciously introduced by the toastmistress, Mrs. 
Bertha Page of Concord. The three addresses, 
each in strong contrast with the others, and 
all so admirable, gave an inspiring evening. 
The address of Dr. Charles K. Hdmunds on 
China was especially remarkable for its his- 
torical background. The ability and charm of 
Miss Mary Stearns was never more in evidence 
than when she told of her work among the 
young people of New Hampshire; and the dy- 
namic personality of Mrs. Hilda Ives of Port- 
land, Me., held the audience captive as she 
brought to them her message of service. 

Wednesday’s program included devotional 
services, addresses, conferences and a pageant- 
play. Under the topic “Our New Enterprise,” 
the work of the department was outlined by its 
efficient chairman, Mrs. J. W. Bixler of Exeter. 
Dr. Edmunds spoke again, this time dealing 
more directly with mission work in China, its 
present problems and future possibilities. Mrs. 
Hannah Hume Lee, who has been welcomed by 
New Hampshire audiences on many previous 
occasions, gave glimpses of the many oppor- 
tunities for social service, taking as her sub- 
ject “The Widening Circle.” Dr. Judson Cross, 
Regional Secretary for New England, in his 
address ‘“‘Along the Color Line,’ held close 
attention and won many friends. 

Devotional services were led, at different 
sessions, by Rey. Dr. H. G. Reed and Mrs. 
R. W. Roundy. 

The Congregational folk of New Hampshire 
would regard as incomplete any program which 


NEWS of the CHURCHES 


did not include Sec. H. R. Stearns, whose ad- 
dress brought a new vision of ‘The Measure 
of our Task.” Further stimulation for our 
local work was provided by two conferences, 
one on projects and the other on women’s 
organizations in the local church. Others who 
took some part included Mrs. Helen D.-Bourn, 
Miss Sylvia M. Leach, Miss Lillian A. Odell, 
Mrs. Maude W. Roberts, Mrs. Tames W. Bix- 
ler, Miss Annie F. Burbank, Rev. Judson L. 
Cross, Rev. Carl B. Bare, and Mrs. Lucius H. 
Thayer. 

Surely no one in that large audience will 
easily forget the impression made by “The Cup 
of Fellowship’—the thrill of watching and 
listening to the group of Concord young people 
who presented the play so effectively, under 
the direction of Mrs. Josephine Rolfe. The 
new department is expected to prove a source 


of power and inspiration to Congregationalism 


in the state. ORS SB! 


Rhode Island Women 
Celebrate Merger 


The merger of the Rhode Island branch of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions and the Rhode 
Island Woman’s Home Missionary Union was 
celebrated, on October 20, at the 54th annual 
meeting in the Beneficent Church, Providence, 
R. I., with an impressive and informing pro- 
gram. Reports were given by Mrs. L. J. Tuck, 
Miss Grace Chapin, Miss F. R. Kenyon, Mrs. 
W. T. Sherman, and Mrs. H. J. Humphrey. 
Mrs. C. H. Brown of Sedalia, N. C., delivered 
an address on “The Spirit of Our Work,” at 
the afternoon session, and Mrs. Franklin 
Warner of White Plains, N. Y., spoke on ‘The 
Whole Church and the Whole Task’ at the 
evening session. Others who took part were 
Mrs. J. W. Little, Rev. Asbury Krom, Mrs. W. 
A. Brackett, Mrs. F. R. La Bree, Mrs. Robert 
Cushman, Mrs. E. W. Marshall, Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, Mr. B. O. Larson, Rev. L. B. Chase, 
and Mrs. C. BH. Blake. 


A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set tothe right tunes. New hymns 
voicing the social consciousness. Words 
within the music staff. Hymns logically 


From the East 


“Out of some ten or twelve hymn books 
we have been considering, we have selected 
HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN LiFH, Please 
send the books as quickly as possible.” 

Aug. 27, 1927. 


The most usable, satisfactory, and beautiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 


Two Recent Letters 


My 
Shall We Send You an Examination Copy? 


THE HYMNAL for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Edited by Dr. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery, will be ready soon. If 
you are looking for a new Church School hymnal, we will send you an 
examination copy immediately on publication. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY, 67 West 44th Street, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


in orderly progression. 
each selection 
Clear readable 


grouped and 
Responsive Readings: 
occupies a single page. 
type. Durable binding. 


From the West 


“Our committee have investigated thor- 
oughly about a dozen hymnals and we con- 
sider HYMNS OF THH CHRISTIAN LIFP par 
excellence. The mechanical features are 
almost perfect and the content unsurpassed. 
May we have the books at once?” 

Sept. 21, 1927. 


EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


Thirty-Seventh Anniversary of | 
Czechoslovak Church 


The Czechoslovak church in Braddock, Pa., 
Rey. George Hankovsky, pastor, celebrated on 
October 22 its 37th anniversary. The day. also 
marked the reopening of the church building 
after it had been thoroughly renovated. Sery- 
ices were held in the morning, afternoon, and 
evening, and meals were served between them, 
so that the people remained on the ground 


A GROUP OF FOUNDERS 
Czechoslovak church, Braddock, Pa. 


during the entire day. Social intercourse was 
thus enjoyed as well as the formal services. 
Visitors came from the Czechoslovak churches 
of different denominations in the Pittsburgh 
district, and ministers from several American 
churches. 

The preaching and speaking during the day 
were shared by Rev. Messrs. A. J. Moncol, 
John Sabol, Andrew Gavlik, F. Svacka, John 
Kocerha, E. S. Yoder, and V. Losa. Supt. O. 
C. Grauer brought the greetings of the Hxten- 
sion Boards and together with Rey. Andrew 
Gavlik conducted the Communion service. Mr. 
Thomas Addenbrook, an aged lay veteran in 
leadership of Congregational work in the Pitts- 
burgh district, gave an interesting account of 
the work of the church, having been in touch 
with it from its beginnings, 37 years ago. There 
were greetings given by Rev. Messrs. Chalms- 
worth and Wallace, and others from American 
churches. 

Several of the old charter members were 
presented, and Mrs. Moncol of Cleveland told 
about her experiences there in the early days. 

This Czechoslovak church in Braddock has 
been the mother of churches. Its members have 
transplanted themselves to other places, where 
they have helped to develop new churches, so 
they can call the Czechoslovak churches in Alle- 
gheny, Pa.; Duquesne, Pa.; Charleroi, Pa.; 
Prince George, Va.; and Holdingford, Minn., 
daughters of this mother church. Seven minis- 
ters and 11 missionaries and colporteurs have 
been converted and given a start in Christian 
service by this church—Reyv. Messrs. Sabol, 
Gavlik, Moncol, Kocerha, Jamarik, Gluyna, and 
Hankovsky. The last-named is the present 
pastor. 

Some of the members of this church have 
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A complete service of Songs 
and Recitations for Christ- 
mas, which contains every- 
thing needed for the celebra- 
tion of this Anniversary by 
Ten 
melodious musie 
numbers with recitations to 
accompany them. Lyrics by 
Musie by 
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Single copy, 7 cents 
We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 


Philadelphia 


Wisdom in Small Doses 


By Dr. JOHN ANDREW HOLMES 
Author “The Prodigal Son Ten Years Later’”’ 


“John Andrew Holmes is a master of 
epigrams. They crack like rifle shots 
as they hit the follies and absurdities 
of folks, stinging them with the sudden 
surprise of truth and making them 
think. Sometimes a whole sermon is 
packed into a single flashing line, so 
alive and pointed that it is impossible 
to forget it.”.—From an editorial in the 
“Ohristian Century.” 
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gone back to Czechoslovakia and carried the 
spirit and teaching of the Congregational free 
faith to villages and groups in the home 
country. 

Under the efficient leadership of its present 
pastor, Rev. George Hankovsky, assisted by 
the missionary, Mr. John Gallo, the church 
has been revived and the people united in an 
earnest effort to reach the people in this region 
with a vital Gospel. The church is now reach- 
ing over into Rankin and Homestead with mis- 
sionary extension work. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Accepts Call to Wyanet, Illinois 


Rey. Horace Hastings, who resigned recently 
from the church at Shandon, Ohio, in order to 
accept a call to Wyanet, 
Tll., has entered upon 
his duties in the new 
field and is winning the 
confidence of the people 
of the church and com- 
munity through his fine 


personality. Mr. Has- 
tings is a native of 
Boston and was edu- 
cated in the _ public 
schools of Massachu- 
setts. He is a gradu- 


ate of New York Uni- 
versity, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University and of 
Ives Seminary. During the World War he 
was connected with the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance at Washington. Mr. Hastings has 
been pastor of the Shandon church for the past 
four years and he leaves a host of friends in 
that city who wish him success in the new field. 
At Wyanet he assumes the leadership of a 
strong church with a large community influ- 
ence. A reception of welcome was held for Mr. 
Hastings and his family on October 27. 


Rey. Horace Hastings 


Enlarged Program at Grand Rapids 

After two years of experimenting on an ex- 
tensive program of community service in addi- 
tion to the regular church worship, religious 
education, and mission activities, Hast Church 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has laid the founda- 
tion of a project that will benefit the entire 
community. The development of the program 
is hindered considerably by the lack of equip- 
ment and space, but plans are being made for 
a new church edifice that will amply care for 
all these needs. In addition to the leadership 
of Miss Cleo G. Richardson, director of religious 
education, and Mr. Russell Formsma, director 
of boys’ work, two new members were added to 
the staff on September 1—Miss Gertrude Hill, 
a graduate of the Congregational Training 
School and recently a* missionary in Canton, 
China, becomes parish visitor and resident host- 
ess of the Congo Club, and Paul Hickmeyer be- 
comes the director of music. One phase of the 
community service program has been the de- 
velopment of a camp. Rev. J. W. Fifield, Jr., 
is pastor of this enterprising church. 


Michigan Church Observes Special Days 

First Church, Carson City, Mich., has been 
featuring a number of special days, this Fall. 
The ‘welcome service’ for public-school 
teachers and faculty members, on September 11, 
was of especial interest. The superintendent, 
principal, and all teachers were inyited to the 
morning service and dinner following in the 
church parlors. 

In many ways the most unique of these sery- 
ices was the Farmers’ Rally, on October 9. An 
orchestra from a farm club furnished special 
music. The mayor of the city spoke on “Leg- 
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islative Aid for Agriculture,’ a banker spoke 
on “Business Men Aiding the Farmer,’ while 
the superintendent and principal of the high 
schools spoke on “The Help Our Schools Can 
Offer Agriculture.” The pastor had spoken on 
“Religion and Agriculture’? at the morning 
service. 

On October 16, a Sunday school fellowship 
rally was held. Churches of other denomina- 
tions were invited to send delegations, each fur- 
nishing some special number for the program. 
For the young people’s rally, on October 23, a 
program of music was furnished by students 
of Olivet College. Rev. W. S. Shelly became 
pastor of this church in June. 


Somonauk Church Has Served 79 Years 

Seventy-nine years of Protestant service to 
Somonauk, Ill., culminated in a celebration of 
note, September 80 to October 2, when Union 
Church observed the anniversary with appro- 
priate services. On the evening of September 
30 a banquet was held, at which Dr. Robert J. 
Locke, Superintendent of the Lllinois Confer- 
ence, was the speaker. Dr. J. M. Lewis, pas- 
tor at Sandwich for more than 32 years, gave 
the invocation, while his son, Judge Trumbull 
D. Lewis, who is chairman of the board of 
trustees of the local church, presided. Rey. 
R. M. Burgess and Rey. Wilfred Wakefield, 
both former pastors, brought greetings. Two 
hundred and fifty persons were present, and 
birthday gifts totaling more than $800 were 
contributed—the largest gift coming from Mr. 
James A. Patten of Chicago and formerly of 
Somonauk. 

On Sunday, October 2, the anniversary pro- 
gram ended with the quarterly Communion, at 
which the full chorus choir appeared in vest- 
ments for the first time. The deacons found 
that for the first time the Communion service 
was inadequate for the congregation. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Gordon A. Riegler, brought the mes- 
sage of the morning, and was assisted by Rey. 
Mr. Winn. In the evening a committee of 
young people met at the manse for the purpose 
of organizing a young people’s society. 

As a part of the Fall program, the teachers 
of the high and grade schools were recently 
entertained at the manse. 


Oak Park Church Progresses 

The first year’s pastorate of Rev. W. H. 
Hill at Harvard Church, Oak Park, Ill, re- 
ceived a decided endorsement at the annual 
meeting on September 20. 

The reports from all departments showed 
that the church was in a very satisfactory 
condition. 

The first important undertaking of the past 
year was the trimming of “deadwood” from the 
church membership roll, a process which for 
various reasons had been postponed until it be- 
came urgently necessary. Seventy-nine names 
were dropped because of removals and death or 
other causes prior to the last year. During the 
past, year, 27 members were given letters to 
other churches on removing to other communi- 
ties, and one-was taken by death—making a 
total of 107 names dropped from the roll, reduc- 
ing it from 454 to 347. The gains in member- 
ship were 14 by letter and 71 on confession of 
faith, including the pastor’s class, making a 
total of 85, thus bringing the active member- 
ship up to 482. 

In addition to taking care of the regular 
budget of church expenses for the year, amount- 
ing in all to $9,500, a campaign was put on 
last spring to wipe out the church indebtedhess 
of about $25,000. While this is a small in- 
debtedness, considering the fact that the church 
property is valued at about $150,000, yet it was 
felt by the members that it stood in the way 
of progress, since it required the annual pay- 
ment of considerable interest out of the regular 
expense budget. The campaign netted pledges 
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of $15,000. During the coming year they hope 
to raise the remainder of the debt. 

In view of the brighter prospects for Har- 
vard and the decided improvement in conditions 
during the past year, the salary of the pastor 
was increased by $600, beginning on October 1. 


Dwight E. Smith Ordained 

An oceasion of unusual interest for First 
Church, of Bellingham, Wash., was the ordi- 
nation, on October 13, 
of Dwight HE. Smith, 
whom the church had 
recently called as pas- 
tor. Mr. Smith is @& 
Washington boy, the 
son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Clarence A. Smith of 
Pilgrim Church, Seattle. 
His university train- 
ing and his preparation 
for the ministry were 
secured at Yale. He 
has had twoyyears of 
experience in teaching 
at Yale-in-China. At 
his ordination he presented a clear and satis- 
factory statement of his religious experience 
and belief based on the modern interpretations 
of religion and theology. The council was unan- 
imous and hearty in its endorsement. Dr. Ed- 
ward Lincoln Smith, who for 13 years was the 
candidate’s pastor at Pilgrim, Seattle, preached 
the ordination sermon; Rev. W. L. Marshall 
gave the charge to the people, and Rev. C. L. 
Williams the charge to the candidate; Rey. 
R. K. Anderson extended the right hand of 
fellowship, and Supt. L. O. Baird offered the 
ordaining prayer. 


Rey. D. B. Smirn 


First, El Paso, Reopens Auditorium 

The church services of First Church, El 
Paso, Tex., are once more being’ held in the 
church building rather than in a downtown 
theater. Since the arrival of Rev. Marshall 
Dawson, who was called to the church this Fall, 
there have been almost, if not quite, as many 
“working parties’ at the church building as 
formal church services. The men have worked 
sometimes as late as 11.00 P.m., getting the 
church. ready for occupancy, while the women 
have worked on decorations. 


Dedicate New Church at Elmhurst 

First Church, Elmhurst, Ill, dedicated, dur- 
ing the week of October 9-16, a beautiful new 
church and manse. The building stands on one 
of the finest corners in the city. It is of Eng- 
lish Gothic and made of brick trimmed with 
stone. The interior walls are also finished with 
a warm gray brick tinted with pink. The ceil- 
ing is of oak with fine beams, from which hang 
very beautiful wrought-iron electric fixtures. 
The chancel arrangement has been adapted to 
suit our type of worship. At the back are the 
organ chambers completely covered with lovely 
grill work. Against this wall with its three 
arches stands the Communion table with high 
paneled back. On the top step of the table 
stands the cross, and on the table proper, two 
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yd Communion cups. Flanking the table on 
aither side is the choir, in front of which on 
the south side is the organ console. Enclosing 
ull is the chancel rail or sereen, into which the 
pulpit is built. The chancel is magnificently 
illuminated with a flexible lighting system giy- 
ing all the tones from very dim to brilliant. In 
the balcony on the west wall is a gem of a 
memorial window of seven panels, with the 
figure of Jesus in the center. The lighting has 
been so arranged that the window in all its 
loveliness is visible from the street at night. 

Connected with the church at the east end 
is a community house that provides splendid 
social facilities. At the west end the new 
manse is connected by means of a porte-cochére 
over which is the minister’s study. The manse 
is also of brick and stone of English Tudor 
architecture. The value of property is $150,- 
000, to which the Chicago City Missionary and 
HXxtension Society and the Congregational 
Chureh Building Society have made contri- 
butions. 

The dedication sermon in the morning was 
preached by the Rev. J. Morrison Thomas of 
Ravenswood, and in the evening Dr. E. G. 
Guthrie preached a beautiful sermon on “Sym- 
bolism in Religion.” 


Rey. H. A. Allenby at Pawtucket 


Rev. Hubert A. Allenby of Falmouth, Mass., 
has accepted a call to First Church, Pawtucket, 
R. I. Mr. Vernon HE. Rice, for many years 
secretary of the interdenominational state as- 
sociation of Sunday schools, becomes director 
ef religious education. 


4. Men’s Service by Men 


The Atlantic church, Quincy, Mass., recently 
held its second annual Men’s Sunday. So suc- 


vessful was the service, that such a service will 
be held once a month through the winter. The 
attendance was increased 50 per cent. All 
parts were taken by men, a chorus singing in 
place of the usual vested choir. Opening num- 
hers in worship were conducted by men; in all, 
28 participated. The minister, Rev. R. M. Mac- 
Donald, spoke on ‘‘Life’s Race.” 


Twoscore Years for Medford Church 


Union Church, Medford, Mass., celebrated its 
40th anniversary from October 16 to 18. On 
Sunday morning the pastor, Rev. Dr. D. Emory 
Burtner, preached the anniversary sermon on 
‘High Lights of Forty Years of Church Life.” 

At noon there was a Rally Day of the church 
school, with addresses by several former super- 
itendents. In the evening an address was 
ziven by Rey. H. A. Morris. On Tuesday eve- 
ning a reunion supper and fellowship meeting 
was held, with a large number of former mem- 
bers present. Rev. T. C. Richards spoke for 
the mother church, Rev. H. F. Smith for the 
sister church, and Rey. Hugh Jenner for the 
other churches of the city. Reminiscent ad- 
lresses were made by Wallace Campbell and 
James Learmouth, former superintendents and 
eaders in the church. Letters and telegrams 
vere read from former pastors. During the 40 
years 925 members have been enrolled, and the 
yresent membership is 210. During this time 
378,274 was expended for current expenses, and 
56,286 was given for benevolences. The 
‘thurch is prospering under the leadership of the 
lew pastor, Rev. Dr. Burtner, and received 
resh impetus and impulse from the anniversary 
‘elebration. 


srighton Church Holds Institute 

Brighton Church, Boston, Mass., Rev. S. W. 
\nthony. pastor, has through its missionary 
ommittee begun a series of special Thursday- 
ight institutes for both young people and 
duits. Supper is served at a nominal fee for 
ll who wish to attend the classes, and there 
s a small charge for registration. At the 
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close of the evening study or address there is 
a half-hour devotional service, conducted by 
one of the group leaders. For the young 
people’s hour the following leaders are an- 
nounced: Rey. Harry T. Stock, Secretary of 
Student Work; Rey. Sidney Lovett, dean of the 
young people’s -division, Northfield Summer 
School of Religious Education; Miss Esther 
Kokkinen, of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; Rey. Robert W. Coe, pastor of 
South Church, Brockton, and lecturer at North- 
field; and Dr. BH. F. Bell, editor of the Mis- 
sionary Herald. The adult classes will hear 
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Dr. Bell; Mrs. BE. A. Harvey, president of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Missionary Society; 
Rev. L. C. Knight of the Idaho Home Mission 
Council; John Calder of the National Council 
Social Service Commission; and Dr. J. L. Bar- 
ton of the American Board. 


Installed at Riverdale, Dedham 

Rev. Alfred G. Peacock, pastor at Riverdale, 
Dedham, Mass., since July 1, was installed on 
October 25, by a council of churches of the 
Suffolk South Association. The son of a Con- 
eregational clergyman, Rev. Robert M. Pea- 
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cock, serving for nearly 40 years in churches, 
including Somerset and Pigeon Cove, Mass., 
he studied at the Friends’ School, Vassalboro, 
Me., and was graduated at Bangor in 1926. 
He was ordained at Norridgewock, Me. The 
Riverdale church is at the center of a com- 
munity of 300 families across the Charles River 
from West Roxbury. Its school has an at- 
tendance of 125, making it necessary for one 
department to meet in a private house. Rev. 
BE. H. Byington of West Roxbury was moder- 
ator of the council, and Rev. H. A. Roys, lately 
pastor at Riverdale, and now at Maverick 
Church, East Boston, was scribe. Dr. F. H. 
Page of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society preached the sermon. The charge to 
the pastor was by Rey. O. D. Sewall, and the 
charge to the people by Mr. Roys. The prayer 
of installation was offered by Dr. W. R. Camp- 
bell of Roxbury, and the hand of fellowship was 
extended by Mr. Byington. 


With the Schools and Colleses 


Dr. Freeman at Atlanta Seminary 


Rey. Marston §. Freeman, D.D., recently 
pastor of Pilgrim Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has entered upon his work as teacher in At- 
lanta Theological Seminary. He succeeds Dr. 
Alvan F. Sherrill, who for 23 years honored the 
seminary in the chair of systematic theology. 

Dr. Freeman was born and reared on a farm 
in Ohio, within the sound of the Oberlin Col- 
lege chapel bell. He graduated from Oberlin 
College and Seminary, and later studied in 
Chicago University. He has held pastorates 
in Illinois and Ohio. His last pastorate was 
with Pilgrim Church of Chattanooga, where 
he succeeded Dr. Charles Haven Myers, who 
organized the church. Through the leadership 
of Dr. Freeman, the new house of worship was 
built and the future of the young church 
assured. 

During the Dayton controversy he was rec- 
ognized as an able, constructive thinker, and 
his influence was widely felt. His wide read- 
ing, fine culture, scholarly habits, and progres- 
sive views strongly commended him to Atlanta 
Seminary. The calling of Dr. Freeman to this 
important position meets with general favor and 
earries out the seminary program of steady 
advancement. 


Good Progress in Marietta 


Marietta brought the freshman class to the 
college four days in advance of the other stu- 
dents, for its second freshman week. The first 
exercise was a Sunday evening service in the 
historic Congregational church, at which there 
was special music, an address by Rev. David E. 
Adams on “Religion in College Life,’’ and one by 
President Parsons on ‘College Goals.” The next 
three days were filled with assemblies at which 
such topics as “Why College and Why Marietta 
College,’ “Finances,” “College Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities,’ “Habits of Study,’ with con- 
ferences, each student being assigned to a mem- 
ber of the faculty on registration, to Wnglish 
and psychological tests, to getting acquainted 
—the process including a picnic, a sing on the 
library steps, and a reception at the president’s 
residence. 

The class numbers 181, the same as last 
year, and the material is excellent. They come 
from twenty-two towns in Ohio, eleven states, 
and three foreign countries—Bulgaria, China 
and Russia. The whole student body is the 
largest in the history of the college—373—com- 
ing from fifty-one towns in Ohio, seventeen 
states, and five foreign countries—Bulgaria, 
China, Germany, Japan, and Russia. 

It is especially satisfactory that the senior 
cluss is twenty larger than last year’s graduat- 
ing class—sixty-seven in all—and that the 
sophomore class numbers 102. The junior class 
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is smaller than the others—it entered small two 
years ago. 

The students found the campus much torn 
up. A cement tunnel to carry the pipes of the 
reconstructed heating system is in process of 
construction connecting four of the buildings. 
The top of this tunnel provides a cement walk 
from the men’s dormitory to the library, and 
this walk has been extended to the north side 
and the northwest corner of the campus—a 
much-needed improvement. 

There are a number of additions to the fac- 
ulty, which is now nearly double what it was 
when the present administration began. 

The fund for the new men’s gymnasium is 
slowly growing. In preparation of the comple- 
tion of this much-needed structure the depart- 
ment of physical education has been strength- 
ened by the addition to its leadership of Frank 
L. Hayes, who earned an excellent reputation 
at the University of Michigan and at Grinnell. 
The young women are enjoying to the full the 
exceptional opportunities provided by the com- 
pletion of the beautiful and perfect]. equipped 
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etsey Mills Club, which has now two trained 
structors of physical education selected and 
uid by the club and the college, acting in 
-operation. AG UETS USS 


Drury Opens 55th Year 


Drury College opened its fifty-fifth year this 
all with the largest enrollment in its history, 
owing a slight increase over last year. The 
gistration shows more men than women, Last 
‘ar the reverse was true. It is a significant 
et that a larger number of upper classmen 
an ever before have returned. 

Another fact of interest is the presence of 
ree students from foreign countries—two 
yung women from Chile and a young man 
om Japan. The presence of these foreign 
udents is adding much interest to the campus 
‘e and is giving Drury a new sense of inter- 
vtionalism. These are the first foreign stu- 
nts that have been in Drury since the years 
yumediately following the war when the col- 
ve granted scholarships to two French girls 
nt by the French government. 

This is the second year of Drury’s experi- 
ent with freshman week. The success of 
ese first two years will warrant the continu- 
ice of this practice. All the freshmen were 
ven an intelligence test, a physical examina- 
on, and a test in reading. 

Drury has this year been forced to decline 
e application of several students who, al- 
eugh graduates of accredited high schools, 
ste unable to meet the scholarship tests now 
iposed by the college. 

The year has opened auspiciously and the 
Tege confidently looks forward to one of the 
st years of its history. 


‘hurch and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


“LpNBY, H. A., First, Falmouth, Mass., to First, 
Pawtucket, R. I. At work. 

OPHR, S. H., to New Underwood, 8. D. At work. 
cvis, C. H., to Community, Greenwood, Mass. At 
work. 

icHT, J. W., Winsted, Ct., to Gilbert Memorial, 
“ecorgetown. Accepts to begin Dec. 1, to occupy 
this pulpit during a two-years’ course at Yale. 
[NKELMAN, R. F., Yale Divinity School, to Com- 
munity, Little Falls, N. J. Effective Nov. 1. 
nus, O. C., Park, Toledo, ©., to First, Sioux 
Falls, 8. D. Accepts to begin in December. 


wis, J. B., stated supply, Union, Springfield, 
Mass., to permanent pastorate. 
[ARS, Leora, Orient, Ia., to Anita. Accepts. 


oopy, L. N., Federated, Alexander, Ia., to Feder- 
ated, Milford. At work. 

INGELLY, J. C. N., Fort Pierre, 8. D., to Carthage. 
pren, A. ., formerly of Shawmut, Boston, Mass., 
to Beachmont. 

iRDUE, J. O. (Meth.), Orleans, Vt., to Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. Accepts. 
WLES, L. L., Estelline, 
Redig. Accepts. 

ELLS, H. J., Scituate, Mass., to Federated, Green- 
ville, N. H. Accepts. 


S. D., to Buffalo and 


Resignations 


mornss, G. H., Third, Denver, Col. Hffective 
Nov. 1. 

ELLIN, H. C., Beach, N. D. 

islen, ©... Lakota, N: D: 

NES, J. E., McHenry, N. D. 

Nes, P. W., Grand Junction, Col. Effective Nov.1. 
INADY, HW. H., Butte and Drake, N. D. 

RSEEN, H. W., Killdeer, Dunn Center, and Beulah, 


N. D. 


Ordinations and Installations 


RLSON, A. S., i., First, Huron, 8. D. Sermon by 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Glen Lindley, A. C. Warner, T. H. Rat- 
cliffe, and D. J. Perrin. 

xON, Hrreprt, i., First, Leverett, Mass. Parts 
taken by Rev. Messrs. J. A. Hawley, Eben Fran- 
cis, J. J. Walker, Frank Seymour, A. L. Trues- 
dell, and J. G. Nichols. 

NKELMAN, R. F., 0., Second, Waterbury, Ct. 
Sermon by Dean Charles R. Brown; other parts 
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by Rev. Messrs. B. W. Bacon, A. B. Coe, E. R. 
Holden, H. D. Gallaudet, and W. M. Owen. 

Hosrorp, L. R., 0., Rock Springs, Wyo. Sermon 
by Rev. J. F. Walker ; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
F. J. Estabrook and Malcolm Miller. 

Parker, F. D., i., Immanuel, Hartford, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. B. A. Willmott ; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Butler, R. H. Rowse, Sidney 
Lovett, W. S. Archibald, C. F. Carter, and R. H. 
Potter. 


Personals 


Rev. William James Campbell, of Plymouth 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned after 10 
years of notable service, during which the church 
has been built up in every way and been made a 
force in the city of steel and iron. Dr. Campbell 
will spend the winter with his family at Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Rey. E. H. Green of Iowa became the pastor of 
Union Church, Taunton, Mass., on October 15, suc- 
ceeding Rev. Hdward H. Chandler. Mr. Green is 
a graduate of the Simpson College of Indianola, 
Ia., and of Boston University School of Theology. 
For the past year Mr. and Mrs. Green have been 
connected with the Orthodox Church of Arlington, 
Mass., in Sunday school and young people’s work, 
Mrs. Green having had special training for this 
work. 

Rev. Thomas M. Pryor, preparing at Harvard 
for a Ph.D., has begun work at the church in 
Squantum, Quincy, Mass., succeeding Rev. Albert 
H. Burrows, now of Penn College, Iowa. Mr. 
Pryor is a native of Cairo, Ill. He graduated 
from University of Michigan in 1926, and later 
received his M.A. degree from the same institution. 
From 1925 to last summer he was acting pastor 
at Whitman Lake, Mich. 

At a recent meeting of the Davenport Associa- 
tion at Marion, Ia., the pastor of the Marion 
church, Rev. H. H. Carlson, was formerly received 
into the Association. Mr. Carlson’s ministerial 


connection has been with the Methodist Church. 
He is a graduate of Boston University, and during 
his student days served a Congregational church 
At this recognition and re- 


in New Hampshire. 
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ception service, Rey. W. A. Lee of Cedar Rapids 
extended to Mr. Carlson the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and Rey. B. F. Martin of Davenport offered 
the prayer. 

Rey. Richard Peters recently resigned the pas- 
torate of Highland Church, Lowell, Mass., to ac- 
cept a call to St. James’ Church, Amesbury. 

Rey. Charles H. Dains, formely pastor at Para- 
dise, Cal., and his wife, left California on October 
17, to make their home in Phoenix, Ariz., to be 
near their children. Before leaving for his new 
home, Mr. Dains visited for a few days in Para- 
dise and reports the work progressing nicely under 
the new pastor, Rey. HB. L. Shier, and is very en- 
thusiastic over the parish house which is now in 
process of construction. 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ Munrine, Noy. 21. Meeting 
omitted for the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churebes at Lynn. 

New York MINISTERS’ MEETING, Dec. 12, Direc- 
tors’ Room, Congregational Headquarters, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City, 11 a.M. 

Fray Mrerine, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 2, 10.30 a.M., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Women’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 


State Conferences 
GurorGia (Colored), Athens, Nov. 16-20. 


A Ray of Sunshine 


Never mind the little setbacks, 
Never mind the crushing blow, 
Never mind about tomorrow— 
Keep a-singing as you go. 
Though your heart may have misgivings, 
Bravely hide away your doubt, 
For you surely cheer some other 
When you keep the bright side out. 
—lH't. Douglas Bulletin. 


Search thy own heart; what paineth thee in 
others in thyself may be.—J. G. Whittier. 
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Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, HBdwin G. Warner 

stage Haecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles H. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
Titan Copperalies el the Pilgrim Memorial 
und and other trusts aggregating approxi: 1 
$5,000,000. htt Silsbee 
For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Oscar BE. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 

Secretary, Rey. Charles C. Merrill 

pee ek Secretary and Editor, Rey. Henry Smith 
seiper 

Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 

Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 

Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 south ey Chicago, IIL, 
ev. Howe -. Davies, Regional Secretar 
14 Bencey cree er Mass., & 
2 ev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secret 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D.% 5 me 
Rev. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and, opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 


paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. ap 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 
Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 


19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon. William FE. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E, Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 
Assistant Treasurers. 


Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Educa- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion, Rev. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rev. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William E. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel B. Emerson, 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler, Rev. H. BH. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rev. Bnoch 
F. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 


Cushing. 
Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Warvey L. 

Meeken 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salte St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the “Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in_ the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 


Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Hmma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 


Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago ; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Including: foen ; ; 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society | 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Bastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
i ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 


xy, James Robert Smith, 
: Church Building Secretary 


Rey. 
Rev. W. 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
Rey. William W. Leete, 
Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 


19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago,. [1l. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer q 
Departments: 

City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus ' 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M 
Kingsley 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup 
port of their ministers, and assist in church anc 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toware 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Hdito1 


Rev. George L. Cady, Na She ; 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, BHxecutive Secreta 
reasurel 


W. Tes Bona 

Mrs. F,. W. Wilcox, : 

Miss Lucy B. Crain, -_ Associate Secretaries 

Rev. George W. Hinman, 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Worl 

Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 

14 Beacon St., Bostor 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 

Rey. H. S. Barnwell, : 
Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga 


W. A. Daniel Research Secretary 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the Wes 


among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in Ney 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
Rev. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adul 


Educatio1 

Rev. Harry T. Stock 

Student and Young People’s Worl 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Hlementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rev. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl 


Denominational Religious Educatio1 
including Social Service, Missionar 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christiai 
Leadership. 


Directs 
Program 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, ll 
G. W. Nash, President 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasure 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicag 
Hstablished by the National Council to mak 
available for the colleges the resources of th 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributio 
of The Congregationalist, church school equij 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teacher 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manag 
Rey. William EH. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationait 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pa 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Co 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Cove 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Ohairman. 


Yovember 17, 1927 


American Congregational 
| Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 


Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 


Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Reorganized 


corporated 
1829 1922 


Boston — 
gaman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society reorganized 

1922, now fully rep- 
sents the Congregational 
hnurches of New England 
its practical, social and 
figious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
ethels at 287 Hanover 
., Boston, and at Vine- 
ird Haven, and Reading 
noms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal, 
1@ Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
yl tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
ot, a canteen, shower baths, postal and _ bank- 
e facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
atributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
nt, Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth ; Vice-Pres., Rev. 


mry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore HE. 
Sfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
eas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 


sm., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
tional House. 


Congregational Church ,Union of 


Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


“Its object is the establishment and support of 
vangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
‘hoois in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
res.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
‘ars Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBPTY, a 
nstituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
y Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
tts in their home missionary work. The Society 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
fts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 


ick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick FB.’ 


nrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
alker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
er; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
zssachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
ngregational House, Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
licits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
guests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
reet, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E. Emrich, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
irvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
‘s. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
use, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
oman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
ts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
sir legal existence in order to care for funds 
lich cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
fs legacies written in the name of these organi- 
ions. 


Connecticut Societies 


[THE FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
nisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
butions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
rts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
ident; Rev, William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, 
ngregational House, Hartford. 


I'aw MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
istituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
butions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
i pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
errod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
eta Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
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He—“Mabel says she thinks I’m a wit.” 
She—“Well, she’s half right.’—Boston Bean- 
pot. 


“Little Bow Peep,” said the violinist, as he 
drew his bow across his fiddle-—Vanderbilt 
Masquerader. 


Judge—“Have you anything to offer to the 
court before sentence is passed on you?” 

Prisoner—‘“‘No, judge. I had ten dollars, but 
my lawyer took that.”—Presbyterian Advance. 


“Looks like rain today,’ said the milkman, 
as he poured the customary quart of milk. 

“It always does,” replied the housewife, com- 
pressing her lips with cold significance——The 
Christian Advocate. : 


Ruth rode in my new cycie car 
In the seat in back of me; 
I took a bump at fifty-five, 
And rode on ruthlessly. 
—W atchman-Exzaminer. 


A passenger who was very seasick was ban- 
tered by his friend as a landlubber. ‘Dat’s cor- 
rect,” said the victim weakly. “Dey ain’t no 
ahgyment dere. Ah’s a landlubber all right, an’ 
Ah’s jes’ findin’ out how much Ah lubs it.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A young man, while buying a ticket for the 
pantomime, was rudely brushed aside by three 
flappers, who got their tickets first. By chance 
the young man got the seat next to them. 

“Tf there is any young lady in the audience 
who thinks she could learn to love me,” said 
the comedian during one of the acts, “‘will she 
please stand up?’’ . 

The young man said to the flappers, ‘Will 
you let me pass out, please?” 

The girls stood up at once, and the audience 
roared. The youth was revenged.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


When men are rightly occupied, their amuse- 
ment grows out of their work, as the color 
petals out of a fruitful flower; when they are 
faithfully helpful and compassionate, all their 
emotions are steady, deep, perpetual and vivify- 
ing to the soul as is the natural pulse to the 
body.—John Ruskin. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President 
Hilbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. : 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvyrr, D.D., President; Grorcn 
Sipney Weepster, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions go- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 
Horacp G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Add Richness to Your Religious ®utlook 


Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN Rr. Rev. CHARLES H, BRENT 


Dr. Harry EMERSON Fospick 


BrisHop Francis J. MCCONNELL Miss Mary E. Woottey 


zith the aid of these outstanding religious leaders 
Se 


A, 


their leadership in the religious world, are offering to help you cull the finest and 
the best out of current spiritual literature. 


4 EADED by Dr. S. Parkes CapMan, five distinguished men and- women, noted. OF 


No longer will you need to waste your time on books that are of little significance, while 
you vainly endeavor to sort the wheat from the chaff. 

From the vast fields in which spiritual ideals are finding literary expression today, includ- 
ing history, discussions of contemporary social problems, philosophy, poetry and fiction, the 
distinguished Editorial Committee of the Religious Book Club will choose for you the out- 


standing and the most interesting books. 


Thus you will obtain each month the coopera- 
tion of 


Dr. S. Parkes CapMman, president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America 

Chairman of the Editorial Committee of 
the Religious Book Club 


Rr. Rev. Cuarves H. Brent, Bishop of 
Western New York 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fospicx, preacher 
and author 


Bisuop Francis J. McConne tt, of Pitts- 
burgh 

Miss Mary E. Woottey, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, and president of 
the American Association of University 
Women. 


The Editorial Committee will not confine its search solely 
to American works. It will explore the religious fields of 
foreign countries and develop an American circulation for the 
worthwhile spiritual books of Europe and Asia. 


Books for Pastor and Layman 


Perhaps you are an isolated clergyman in a remote rural 
district, or a pastor in the heart of a throbbing city. Perhaps 
you are a layman, eager to stimulate your mind by intelligent 
religious reflection. 

The Religious Book Club will shed light on your problem. 

You have only to signify your intention of becoming a 
member, and you have enlisted the services of the best re- 
ligious minds of the country to work in your behalf. They 
will suggest to you what they consider the most significant 


new spiritual book of the month. ‘The Religious Book Club 
will mail you a review of this book so that you may decide 
for yourself whether the book appeals to you. If it does, the 
Club will see to it that it reaches your library table as 
promptly and regularly as a magazine. If it does not appeal to 
you, you may choose a book from the supplementary list of 
titles which have been selected by the committee, and which 
are reviewed in the same bulletin with the review of the book 
chosen by the committee. 


No Fees, No Risk 


It costs you nothing to join the Club, You can join 
without cost, without fees and without risk. Its services 
are free, and through it you obtain at regular prices a library 
that has been selected with discriminating care by five of 
the best qualified judges in America. For the book which the 
postman delivers to you each month, you pay the Religious 
Book Club exactly what you would pay the publisher or the 
bookseller. 


For a 3 Months Trial, Mail This Coupon 


ReExticious Boox Crus, Inc. 
80 LaravETTE STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to your service for 
3 months. The price of the book sent to me each 


month is to be the price put upon it by the publisher 


himself (from $2 to $3), plus the postage. A bill 
is to be sent with each book, and I agree to pay it 
within ten days of receipt. 


iN Giese 
Address 


ny 


City and State 


$3.00 per year November 24, 1927 10 cents per copy 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK NUMBER 


“Mig thy world, ’tis my world, city, mead, and shore, 
For he that hath his own world hath many worlds more.” 


Picture and quotation from Mopsa the Fairy 
through the courtesy of The Macmillan Co. 


A MINISTER TO HIS SUCCESSOR, by J. Edgar Park 


As a church member, just 


I sometimes feel that my influence is very small. I come to church, take 
part in certain church organizations, and contribute regularly. : 

But my church does not seem exactly to be transforming our community. 
And as an individual church member, I sometimes think that neither the church 
nor the world would lose anything if I should step out entirely. | 

Yet I know that this is not true. I am important and essential. And while 
I am often criticized, and criticize myself, for doing so little, ] am heartened and 
encouraged to attempt more when I realize how much my little is actually 
accomplishing. may 

I am helping to sweeten and richen, however imperceptibly, my own com- 
munity through the daily influence of my local church. 

Through my support, I am helping build thousands of new churches —5,878 
last year. 

I am on the reception committee at Ellis Island—and I follow the newcomers 
to their destination to see that they get a fair start in American life. 

Iam a housing expert for the Negro who comes North — and an educator 
for the one who stays in the South. I help maintain 23 Negro schools. 

[am a physician in the Southwest, a welfare worker among the cannery 
migrants, and a chaplain in the United States Army. 


I am at work near the Canadian border among the Indians, on the Coast 
with the Orientals, and among the Spanish Americans near the Mexico line. 


I am putting windows, Bibles and primers into the cabins of our Southern 
Highlanders. 


I am a college President many times over, for I train youth in 16 colleges 
and 6 seminaries. 


In many other colleges I provide chapels, university pastors and religious 
leadership so that the young men and women of our great institutions of learning 
may have thorough religious as well as secular training for the tasks ahead of them. 

And I take rich satisfaction in the recognition which I am enabled to give to 
the veterans of the cross — the aged ministers whose last years it is my privilege to 
make comfortable as a tribute to their lifetime of self-sacrificing service. 


I am considering now only my homeland work — for, in addition, my minis- 
trations extend to many foreign lands. 


It is pardonable that I should take pride in these Pchie cen 


Yet I know just how large is my contribution of time and money. I know 
how it compares with my total leisure and my total income. I know my 
potentiality, and how far I am from exhausting it. 


| 
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And the success of what I have done in the past may well tempt me 
to double my sacrifice (or my privilege, if it cannot be called a “sacrifice”) 
and multiply further my influence in a world that still has desperate need 
of what it is in my power to give. 
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The homeland boards through which the individual church member and 


his church carry on the national work of the Congregational churches are 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, THE CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS, THE CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 

SOCIETY, THE ANNUITY FUND FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS, 
AND THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 


(In next issue: How YOU may help the Homeland work, through the Every Member Canvass) 
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“Just as we get to the point where 
we hardly know how to manage, 
your check arrives with its message 
of Christian cheer. This money is 
more than money. It always brings 
renewal of courage and of remem- 
brance that God is still in His 
world.” 
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Could Your Family 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Prayer for Young Readers 


EACH us, Our Father in Heaven, reverence toward 

thy spirit in the world of books wherein are ex- 
pressed the manifestations of that life which is thy gift 
to man. Give to us in our reading the sense of com- 
munion, that the printed page may become instinct with 
the presence and personality of those who have called it 
into being. Give us a sense of gratitude and kindliness 
toward those who discover and practice the mechanical 
arts that make the thoughts and expressions of humanity 
ever more vivid and vital for us in print and picture. 
Give us the patience and thankfulness to benefit from 
the experiences and discipline of others, though the les- 
sons may seem hard to understand and difficult to follow. 
Help us to fill our growing minds, with all their eager 
strength and enthusiasm, with the rich treasures of great- 
ness, power, love, sacrifice, and devotion. Help us to 
understand the greatest and highest, to know what makes 
people kindly, noble, and great. Enable us to find the 
enrichments that will help us to grow straighter and 
stronger and more willing and able to know and follow 
the truth. Help us, in our weakness, ignorance, and 
immaturity, to grow steadily stronger and richer in mind, 
and more beautiful in spirit, that we may measure Up 
more and more to the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
Amen. 

¥ ¥ 

The larger one’s world the more shaken at times is 
one’s faith, but the larger and more triumphant the dis- 
covery of God when faith finds Him in a larger universe. 


Some Arresting Figures 
TTENTION is called to the statement from the office 
of the Commission on Missions, on page 671 of this 
issue, regarding the apportionment contributions for the 
months of September and October. During this period, 
as compared with the same months last year, there was 
a decrease in contributions for the American Board of 
$75,387, and for the Home Boards of $11,759. 

To offset this there was a gain for the state work 
(i.e, Conferences and Home Missionary Societies) of 
$10,334, making the net loss for the three parts of our 
Congregational missionary enterprise, $80,369. For the 
entire year up to November 1—approximately nine 


, 


months—the figures are as follows: loss for American 
Board, $93,846; for the Home Boards, $23,221; gain for 
the state work, $36,698; loss for the three together, 
$79,369, in a total distribution of $1,509,780. It is be- 
lieved that the loss in September and October is con- 
siderably due to delay in sending money in, as was the 
case during the first four months of the year when a 
Similar loss of large dimensions was reported and which 
was followed by a notable gain during the succeeding 
four months. However, the sober fact is that if the 
contributions on the apportionment are.to equal those of 
1926, a larger amount by over $175,000 must come in 
between November 1 and’ January 10 than has come in 
during the entire year thus far. This is not at all an 
impossible achievement; not only can it be done, but 
it ought to be done. Shall not each one of us work over 
against his own house by seeing to it that his own church 
contribute for the year an amount equal to, or greater 
than, that of last year? Please note that all contribu- 
tions for 1927 should reach the State Conference offices 
(or, if preferred, a national oflice) on or before Janu- 
ary 10, 1928. 
¥ ¥ 

Many supposedly new discoveries in the field of reli- 
gion, health, and psychology amount to little more than 
the recognition of old and neglected truths and prin- 
ciples. 


‘‘Pussyfoot”’ Johnson vs. Dudley F. Malone 


YMPHONY HALL in Boston, where the Roosevelt 
Club staged, last winter, the famous debate between 
President Butler and Senator Borah, was the scene of 
another notable debate on Prohibition on the evening of 
November 10. Under the auspices of the League for Pub- 
lic Opinion William E. Johnson, better known as “Pussy- 
foot,” and Dudley Field Malone, of New York, debated 
the question whether the Eighteenth Amendment should 
be repealed. 

The contrast between the two debaters was very 
marked and not without its symbolic suggestions. John- 
son, in a plain business suit of rough texture approximat- 
ing to homespun, was a rugged and unpretentious figure. 
His manner was mild and direct, and his speech entirely 
plain and unadorned. He spoke quietly and utterly 
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without passion, hardly raising his voice at any time 
even to the point where he could be easily heard in every 
part of the hall, and he preserved the courtesies of debate 
with the utmost decency and good spirit. The New 
York lawyer, on the other hand, was smooth, dapper, and 
suave. He was resplendent in full dress, and equally 
resplendent in the manner and method, and one might 
almost say the tricks, of his oratory. One could not con- 
trast the two men from the standpoint of their convic- 
tions, for each man was expressing exactly what he be- 
lieved, but in so far as it was a debate it was a matter 
of a simple and unaffected prophet of rural America, 
clear in his ideas and sound in his logic but unskillful 
in the art of rhetoric, set against a clever rhetorician 
with unusual debater’s skill in scoring points, even when 
there was not much real logic or argument behind them. 

It was interesting to see the way in which Mr. Malone 
exemplified the very things of which he accused prohibi- 
tionists. He cried out against them as noisy, and yet 
in contrast with the quiet speech of Mr. Johnson he very 
quickly developed an oratorical fervor and loudness of 
utterance that led Mr. Johnson quietly to remark, at 
the close of the debate, that he had been “outshouted.” 
Mr. Malone accused the prohibitionists of self-righteous- 
ness, speaking of the “good” and the “self-righteous” in 
the same breath; and then, apparently, without the 
slightest consciousness of his own manifestation of Phar- 
isaism, he cried out in wild oratory to heaven and the 
audience to witness the great superiority of his ethics, 
his spirit, and his ideals to those of Mr. Johnson. 

In this connection Mr. Malone did a most unmagnani- 
mous thing which marked him down more as a bigoted 
partisan trying to score a cheap advantage, rather than 
aman predominantly courteous and fair-minded, zealous 
in that quest of truth which is considerate of an oppo- 
nent’s point of view. 

After having had a full forty minutes in his main 
address to present the matter under conditions where 
Mr. Johnson would have had an opportunity for reply, 
Mr. Malone in the closing address, intended as rebuttal, 
and almost in the last moments of the debate, quoted 
certain statements from a magazine article written in 
1924, in which Mr. Johnson had spoken with candor and 
honesty of methods he had employed in the enforcement 
of the liquor laws. We read those statements at the time 
of their publication, and they seemed to us to indicate 
a mistaken policy in a great and good man primarily 
concerned about upholding the law. Mr. Johnson may 
have had his own explanation and his own defense. Cer- 
tainly if his course as an enforcement officer were wrong, 
the greater part of the whole business of present-day 
detection of crime is wrong in ethics and policy. The 
point is, however, that Mr. Malone, with the mere crafti- 
ness of a point-scoring debater, deliberately sought to dis- 
credit Mr. Johnson personally under circumstances that 
gave him no opportunity for reply. It was mean-spirited 
and not much in harmony with Mr. Malone’s profession 
of superior idealism. 

The small crowd in attendance was predominantly 
“wet.” In the section where we happened to be sitting, 
it was interesting to note that, judging by physiognomy, 
it was mostly Jewish, though we should state, lest this 
reference be misunderstood, that the superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League in Massachusetts tells us that 
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some outstanding leaders among the Jews in Boston are 
strong supporters of Prohibition. Malone, with his 
superior oratory and a sympathetic audience, carried off 
the honors from a debating standpoint in the mere war 
of words, though Mr. Johnson had a good hearing and 
conducted himself well. One had a feeling, however, that 
if the country at large, with the plain, unsophisticated 
American public as judges, recorded their decision in 
votes and action, there could be littie doubt which of 
these two men would score. It would be the determined, 
persistent, logical, direct man of action, “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson, finding the strength of his course in the weak- 
ness of the thing that he was fighting, and not the smooth. 
and oratorical Mr. Malone, ignoring the real evil of alco- 
hol to talk of the sophistries of a somewhat vague per- 
sonal liberty. The American public, even in this greatly 
controverted matter of Prohibition, is not likely to forget 
the two questions which tend constantly to be, asked 
when the plea of personal liberty is raised—namely, for 
whom, and for what. . 


The ‘‘Progress’’ of Judge Lindsey 


HEN, two years ago, Judge Ben B. Lindsey of 

Denver presented many startling facts in his book, 
The Revolt of Modern Youth, he said in that volume: 
“T am not attempting to offer solutions. I have no pana- 
cea.” It is therefore surprising to discover the assurance 
—one might almost say, the aggressive dogmatism— 
with which in his recent book, The Companionate Mar- 
riage, Judge Lindsey proposes the solution suggested by 
his title as a panacea for All, or most, of the sex prob- 
lems of the age. 

It is largely upon the ground of its dogmatism that 
we should criticize Judge Lindsey’s frank and candid 
book. There is a tendency in its pages to take a rather 
scornful and contemptuous attitude toward all who 
question the universality of his statement of facts, and 
who regard with hesitant concern, or with honest alarm, 
the advocacy, by a man so able, courageous, and kindly, 
of the speedy adoption of new moral and social atti- 
tudes which in the opinion of these, who are charged by 
Judge Lindsey with being conservative and conven- 
tionally minded, if not actually hypocritical, would have 
the effect of destroying or nullifying certain sanctions 
in the realm of sexual relations that have either been 
regarded as divine in their origin and nature, or have 
been thought of as marking the highest development in 
the integrity and idealism of family and social relation- 
ships. If these sanctions are to be scrapped, or com- 
promised, either in the realm of spiritual values, or in 
the realm of social custom and legislation, it would seem. 
to many that it ought to be only after a much wider, 
deeper, and more thoroughgoing study of the matter, 
and consideration of it from every angle, than is rep- 
resented even in the contacts and discussions of an 
unusual judge who has presided for many years over an 
interesting court. 

Though we confess that we have found some rathe 
surprising and irreconcilable things in Judge Lindsey’s 
volume, we refuse to be shocked either by the candor of — 
his revelations, or by the revolutionary nature of his pro- 
posals. If there is reason to be shocked it is because 
of the existing facts, and not because of frank discus- 
sion of them, or because solutions, however extreme and 
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unsatisfactory they may appear, are proposed with 
courage and in good faith. But it must not be forgotten 
that Judge Lindsey’s revelations are the revelations of 
a Judge; they come-from a courtroom; and a courtroom, 
though it is a very important place in which to study 
humanity, is not the place to which one goes for the 
revelation of humanity at its highest and best. We make 
this assertion despite Judge Lindsey’s contemptuous dis- 
paragement of all who make this criticism of his obser- 
vations as being ignorant of the real facts or too hypo- 
critical or cowardly to face them. Let Judge Lindsey 
deny it as he will, the very nature and limitations of his 
office, while they have given him immense opportunities 
of knowing and understanding certain phases of life, 
have tended toward at least an underemphasis upon 
other phases of life which one might describe as normal, 
wholesome, ideal, or Christian, according to one’s choice 
of adjectives. Nor is this fact to be brushed aside by 
citing instances of the weak, inconsistent or hypocritical 
attitudes and actions of certain professed Christians and 
church members. There has been far too much sincere 
practice of the Christian ideal of love and marriage, too 
fine a revelation of what home and family life may be 
where honor, fidelity, and lifelong love and loyalty reign, 
to permit that ideal to be traduced by the aspersions cast 
upon those who have professed it, but who have betrayed 
it in practice. One would not minimize the extent or the 
baseness of conventional hypocrisy in the realm of sex; 
but neither should one minimize the extent and nobility 
of the good, the beautiful, and the true in the home life 
of innumerable Christian believers, and of non-Chris- 
tians who have approved the inherent worth of the ideals 
of love and home that Christianity has emphasized. 

In the strict letter of the word, Judge Lindsey him- 
self apparently approves of the ideal of the unswerving 
devotion of one man to one woman, and of one woman 
to one man, as the highest form of love and marriage. 
He says of his plea for companionate marriage (p. 98) : 
“This is in no sense an attack on monogamous marriage. 
I have said before, and I say it again, that I think the 
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marriage in which one man and one woman, fill each 
other’s lives is the ideal marriage. That is the thing to 
strive for and hope for.” ‘Yet on the very next page he 
writes: “I think society suffers untellable and unguess- 
able harm from the traditions of marriage which are in 
the saddle at present, however fundamentally desirable 
may be the monogamic ideal back of those traditions” 
(italics Judge Lindsey’s). Here is what seems to us the 
fundamental weakness of Judge Lindsey’s book, impor- 
tant and valuable as are many of its revelations and 
criticisms—he makes the crucial blunder of assuming 
that the highest ideal can be furthered and upheld while 
its external forms and sanctions are debased to accom- 
modate those who have no interest in living up to it. 
When home and family cease to be the chief considera- 
tions in love between man and woman, the relationship 
of love is shorn of its deepest moral and social aspects. 
Judge Lindsey’s plea for the companionate marriage, 
upon the basis of his own facts and arguments, could 
be made with equal logic for the fullest license in sexual 
relationships. When Judge Lindsey says, “I am not 
for license, nor for the irresponsible promiscuity of free 
love, nor for sex orgies,” we may be sure that he means 
it, for he is an honorable man. But he fails to realize 
the goal of his own logic, and the effect of his argument 
upon those who will follow it without the inhibitions 
that are still left in his own personal conceptions and 
outlook. Nor is this conclusion a mere matter of our 
own logic. We have seen it demonstrated in fact. The 
writer knew for several years with much intimacy a 
brilliant and forceful man, otherwise high-minded and 
clean, who believed in and practiced free love—and the 
arguments by which he justified it hardly varied a hand- 
breadth from those with which Judge Lindsey criticizes 
marriage as at present conceived in law and religion, 
and advocates the companionate. 

Judge Lindsey was wiser when, in calling attention to 
serious facts and problems, he declared that he had no 
solution and no panacea. It will take more than two 
years to find one. ; 


President Pease of Amherst 
A Contributed Editorial by Howard A. Bridgman 


IVE times now have I sat in the substantial old build- 

ing known as College Hall at Amherst and seen and 
heard a new president inducted into his office. Gates, 
Harris, Meiklejohn, Olds, and, last week, Pease, have in 
turn stood up and received the insignia of their high call- 
ing, consisting of the charter and the keys, symbols of 
authority and possession. Five times now within five 
aud thirty years have large groups of college presidents, 
deans, and professors robed in their handsome academic 
gowns assembled at Amherst, each resplendent in his 
scarlet or purple hood and bands, the difference in color 
indicating the nature of their honorary degrees. 

Last week’s procession was long and colorful, inas- 
much as about fifty institutions were represented in it; 
but even more imposing than President Lowell of Har- 
vard, or the learned faculty of Amherst, or the wise trus- 
tees, or the confident Amherst Seniors, or even the man 
around whom all the festivities of the day centered, was 
the figure of the local sheriff, leader of: the parade—slim, 


straight, dignified in his tight-fitting swallow-tailed coat, 
variegated waistcoat and tall hat. For the time being, 
he was the most solemn man in town and played his part 
well, thus linking the century-old college with the county 
and state, with both of which its roots are intertwined. 

Five times now within a comparatively short time 
have greetings been extended to a newcomer, felicitations 
passed along the line on the good fortune of the college, 
prophecies put forth of progress and success, and a gen- 
eral atmosphere created of confidence and hope. 

A college inauguration is not so very different from 
a chureh installation. In either case, the man at the 
front is the idol of the hour. No bird of ill omen is 
allowed to hover over the scene for a single instant. The 
gods are understood to be absolutely propitious. All 
mournful yesterdays are forgotten, and tomorrow is 
bright with hope. 

After my long attendance upon installations and in- 
augurations, I allow myself a smile now and then as | 
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discount too great expectations, and contrast the rosy 
anticipations of coming days with the sober record of 
what has been. In the case of old Amherst, however, 
each president was probably the man for the hour, and 
his term of service left its mark upon the institution. 
If not all the glowing hopes cherished at the start were 
realized, each pushed the college along the path of prog- 
ress. What boots it now whether or not each was a per- 
fect fit and a glorious success? Who of us so adjusts 
himself to his little niche that every passer-by says, 
“Just the right man in the right place”? 

At any rate, Amherst has prospered during the last 
thirty-five years as never before in its history. It has 
expanded along material lines. Its student body has 
increased, until now it has about all the students it cares 
to receive. Its faculty represents high attainment in 
learning and skill in the art of teaching. It has two 
assets which no other college can ever have—the tradi- 
tion of that gallant English soldier and gentleman, Lord 
Jeffrey Amherst, who gave his name to the town and the 
college; and the famous statue of Sabrina, that in my 
day stood in maiden simplicity at the center of a small 
garden plot, but for aught that anyone but her keeper 
may know, today reposes at the bottom of a well or in 


the center of a haymow, whence to be dragged, any time, : 


in order that classes that do not own her may have a 
fleeting and tantalizing glimpse of the noted spinster. 

These two assets have had a subtle but powerful in- 
fluence not only upon undergraduate enthusiasm, but 
also upon the alumni, who swarm back to Amherst on 
all great occasions—and as often between these times 
as their pocketbooks permit. No college has a more de- 
voted body of graduates. Last year, 2,464 alumni— 
nearly one out of every two living—contributed $32,323 
to the Alumni Fund. 

Some of them take so vital and constant an interest 
in the affairs of the college as to remind one of the story 
of the harassed college president who, when asked what 
he expected to do when his term of office expired, re- 
plied, “T should like to be the warden of a prison!” 

“Why?” asked his astonished listener. 

“Because there would be no alumni coming back!” 

But to return to last week and Arthur Stanley Pease. 
He starts on the new path with much in his favor. In 
the first place, he is the son of Theodore Pease, whom the 
older ones among us in the Boston metropolitan area 
recall first as pastor at Malden, and then, later, for a 
short time before his early death, the successor of Wil- 
liam J. Tucker at Andover Seminary in the chair of homi- 
letics. A strong and charming individuality he had, and 
death took him from us altogether too soon. He gaye 
to his boy not only impulses toward the noblest things, 
but also a name which in itself is an inspiration, that 
of the great and gifted Dean of Westminster, Arthur 
Stanley. 

The new president of Amherst bears it worthily and 
illustrates in his own character the simple virtues prac- 
ticed in the Malden parsonage. He is twenty-five years 
out of Harvard, has taught successfully in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, whence he came to Amherst several years 
ago to teach Latin. When his immediate predecessor, 
Dr. Olds, wrote to discerning men in other institutions 
inquiring as to the right person to succeed himself, Dr. 
Pease’s name was on every list, and headed at least one 
of them. He has distinguished himself both as a classi- 
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cal scholar and as a scientist. He is plain in features, 
with just a suggestion in his person of Calvin Coolidge, 
minus the nasal twang and the auburn complexion. His 
manner is quiet, but his attitude toward both friend and 
stranger is most cordial. His sense of humor and his 
expression of it in proper ways and doses will appeal to 
the average undergraduate. His Christianity is of the 
type which one would expect in a man of his ancestry 
and training—simple, broad, genuine and deep-going. 
His inaugural address, read from manuscript after 
he had been introduced in a few well-chosen words by 
President Plimpton of the Board of Trustees, was a plea 
for the liberal rather than the specialized education, as _ 
more likely to fit one for his own calling to enrich and 
refresh a man’s life with more intelligent and varied avo- 
cations, and to render him more helpful in his relation 
to the community. Here are a few typical sentences: 
“Let us rejoice that the liberal college is on trial and.be 
more stimulated by popular interest in it, to see that it 
justifies its existence.” “Team play and competition have 
their very valuable educative features,-but they should 
not overshadow such wholesome diversions as walking, 
climbing, riding, and other exercises capable of being en- 
joyed in company or alone.” “There is an ever-growing 
need for a large and thoughtful body of men blind neither 
to the claims nor the defects of radicals or conservatives, 
but able to stand on their own feet and vote according 
to their own judgment.” ‘We should be false to the 
intention which planted our New England colleges, did 
we not attempt to carry from our studies into every 
worthy profession the same definite ideal of a mission 
and a high calling which the colleges of old upheld.” 
Sound doctrine, indeed, and may Arthur Stanley 
Pease have human and divine help to apply it to the 
present needs and problems of “the fairest college of 
them all”! . 
¥ ¥ 
Saint Francis’ father opposed his son’s religious 
vocation; Michelangelo’s father didn’t want him to be 
a painter; Robert Louis Stevenson’s father tried to dis- 
suade him from a literary life. Even parents, it would 
seem, do not have a monopoly of wisdom. 
* ¥ 
It was to reveal the power of love that Jesus came 
into the world. What is the value of our professed zeal 
for the Gospel and our show of loyalty to Christ unless 
our lives in thought and action be guided and dominated 
by love? When people are narrow, or bitter, or vindic- 
tive, in the name of Christ they belie the character of 
him whom they profess to serve. 
¥ ¥ 
Dr. C. C. Merrill, Secretary of the Commission on 
Missions, writes The Congregationalist: “I have been 
asked by the Promotional Council to invite the readers 
of The Congregationalist to make any suggestions that 
they may have concerning a substitute for the word 
‘stewardship’ as expressing the Christian’s attitude 
toward the use of his money.” 
Dr. Merrill suggests that replies be sent to his office, 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., but as a matter of 
news interest The Congregationalist would be glad to 
publish suggestions in its correspondence columns,, if 
communications are brief and confined to. the specific 
matter. Our own preference would be for the plain and 
simple term, Christian giving. 
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From Our Western Editor 

They Say . 
Ay do they say? Ag your reporter, I will try to 
tell you. In the meetings that I have attended, 
this Fall, the discussions have centered around the Out- 
lawry of War, Imperialism, Free Speech, Race Relations, 
and International Relations, as bearing upon our mis- 
Sionary work. The emphasis placed in all these discus- 

sions is not the same as it was five years ago. 

In the period just following the World War, the 
discussions concerning war often eventuated in men 
pledging themselves never to support war under any cir- 
cumstances. It quite frequently happened in those days 
that the condemnation of war included discrediting, if 
not condemning, the men who fought in the World 
War, and sometimes those who fought in our own Civil 
and Revolutionary Wars as well. This sort of thing usu- 
ally brought a very unpleasant reaction, especially in the 
minds of the‘older folks. It was often said in those 
days also that nothing had ever been gained for humanity 
by war, and the World War was cited to prove this. 

The discussions that I have heard, this year, have 
placed little emphasis upon getting pledges never to 
support war under any circumstances. In one meeting 
of all those I have attended, this Fall, only two men made 
the statement that they would never support war under 
any circumstances. Many of the speakers have taken 
occasion to say that the fight against war is not to be 
considered at all a reflection upon the men who fought 
in the wars already waged. They are taking account of 
the fact that the circumstances under which wars were 
begun in the past were different from the circumstances 
under which war will be begun in the future. They hold 
that there should be no discounting of the motives of the 
men who have made up the rank and file of the armies 
of the past. They recognize that the wrongs in the wars 
of the past have usually been committed by officials 
rather than by the rank and file. These speakers would 
like to have it understood that when they pay a tribute 
to the soldiers who have fallen in doing their duty in 
the wars of the past, they are not glorifying war, nor 
committing themselves to it for the future. 

Speakers also are less dogmatic in stating that no 
good has or will result from the World War. They do 
say that whatever good may have comé out of the wars 
of the past could have been better secured by methods 
of arbitration and peace. It is now recognized that it is 
too soon to pronounce upon the results of the World 
War, and many speakers admit that it begins to look as 
if, with all the harm and wrong done in the World War, 
some great steps were taken for future welfare. 

These changes in emphasis do not at all indicate any 
slackness of determination on the part of folks to do 
away with war. The forces that are working to this 
end are tremendously powerful. They include churches 
of all denominations, college and university leaders, for 
the most part, teachers in the public schools, and a mul- 
titude of civic and social organizations. These leaders 
are attacking the task in the most strategic place—child- 
hood and youth. They will grow a new generation of 
leaders. When we take into account that the leadership 
of the world in the future is to be in the hands of college- 
trained folks, we see at once what the teaching concern- 
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ing war in the colleges will do for the next generation. 
It is true that the Chicago -Tribune and H. L. Mencken 
laugh to scorn the “pinks and hypocrites” who will do 
away with war, but the “pinks and hypocrites” will beat 
them in the end, 

International relationships, especially in their influ- 
ence upon missions, have claimed a great deal of atten- 
tion in church meetings this year. An encouraging symp- 
tom is that local churches have begun to study the prob- 
lem. A good example is found in Winnetka Church, 
Winnetka, Ill. This church is represented on the foreign 
field by Rev. and Mrs. Paul R. Reynolds, stationed at 
Fenchow, Shansi, China, and by Rev. and Mrs. Clarence 
E. Wolsted, Manamadura, Madura Mission, India. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reynolds are home on their furlough. The Win- 
netka church had Mr. Reynolds spend two Sundays and 
several evenings, this Fall, leading the church in a dis- 
cussion of the Chinese situation, especially in regard to 
international relationships. The reaction of the church 
to the situation is as follows: “To the members of the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board: 

“The members of the Winnetka Congregational 
Church, believing that a crisis exists in our missionary 
work in China, and that without radical changes in the 
conditions governing this work, its success is greatly 
hampered, if not made impossible, submit herewith the 
following requests: 

“We ask that the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions associate itself with other mission- 
ary societies having headquarters in this country to ask 
of the government of the United States such a modifi- 
cation of its practice in the affording of diplomatic pro- 
tection to its citizens in China as that those who desire 
to work in the interior of China and who also desire to 
avail themselves of this modification may be given diplo- 
matic protection without the application or the threat 
of American military force, but with the use of only 
such methods as promote good will in personal and offi- 
cial relations. : 

“Tn case that the American Board finds it impossible 
to secure the joint action here suggested, we ask that 
the American Board itself and without delay request 
such change of practice on the part of the government. 

“Furthermore, we ask that the American Board, 
jointly or alone, express again to the government of the 
United States its earnest hope for a speedy revision of 
the treaties existing between this government and China, 
and particularly for an abrogation of those portions of 
previous treaties known as the “toleration clauses.” 

“Adopted at a meeting of the congregation of the 
Winnetka Congregational Church, October 30, 1927.” 


Election Results 


The results of the election in Kentucky and in the 
city of Detroit are of especial interest to church folks. 
In Kentucky betting on horse-racing won the day. In 
Detroit Mayor Smith, the present incumbent, made his 
campaign for re-election on an ultra-wet platform. His 
opponent, a public man of reputation and long experi- 
ence, made no statement, and asked for no support. He 
was elected by more than a 12,000 majority. He had the 
support of the drys and apparently intends to give the 
enforcement of the prohibition law as fair a chance as 
he gives the enforcement of other laws. R. W. G. 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


He who has good will toward men but cannot express 
it, is as though he did not have it. 


Former Altar Boy’s 
Fruitful Life Ended 


HE death of Rev. Alois Adlof, senior pastor of the 

Prague church and a beloved leader of the work there, 
was reported some months ago. For the last three years 
this devoted worker has been ill and unable to carry on 
his work. His story is an interesting one. Like Will 
Durant, in his youth, he was an “altar boy” in a Catholic 
church. Someone gave him a Testament. He read it— 
there in Eastern Bohemia—and experienced a “transi- 
tion.” A missionary, Dr. Adams, heard of him and helped 
him secure an education. For forty years Pastor Adlof 
served nobly. He was an author, hymn writer, and a 
special worker among young men. He was pastor of the 
mother church in Prague from its beginning, and, al- 
though only sixty-five years of age at-his death, he has 
given a lifetime of service to his church. 


African Forum 
Cultivaies Democracy 


“PT yEVOLUTION,” the word used so much nowadays to 

describe the transfer of authority from the foreign 
missionaries in China to Chinese leaders, will not be any 
problem in the work of our missionary representative of 
the colored Congregational churches, Rey. H. C. Mc- 
Dowell, at Galangue, Angola, West Africa. He did not 
start out with any race-superiority complex, and almost 
instinctively he seems to have followed the best modern 
missionary methods. The following paragraphs show 
how up-to-date are the plans of work even though the 
mission is in the midst of witch doctors and terrorizing 
tribal secret societies: “Shortly after the last annual 
meeting the staff decided to have a series of weekly 
forums with certain people previously designated for 
open discussion, and the entire body to discuss to their 
heart’s content. They were encouraged to spare no one, 
and to frankly criticize and make recommendations 
covering every phase of the mission’s life. Among the 
topics discussed were the following: ‘How I would con- 
duct the boys’ boarding department,’ ‘How I would con- 
duct the girls’ boarding department,’ ‘Defects of Ga- 
langue’s school system and how to remedy them,’ ‘The 
evangelistic department and how to finance it,’ ‘Recrea- 
tion.’ The series of forums provided everybody with op- 
portunity to honorably unload his mind of all grievances 
and pet ideas. It was tremendously encouraging to have 
so many people take issue with the existing order of 
things and hold their ground in debate with missionaries 
and others. The missionaries were required to engage 
in discussions as equals. The spirit of the forum has 
helped the entire life of the station, and fortunately 


Galangue is slowly but surely acquiring a constituency 
that has nerve enough to differ. There is nothing more 


deadening than to have folks always agreeing with you.” . 


Inhibitions Replaced ; 
Initiative Develops 


i (Paces Gane was formerly a place walled in by inhi- 
bitions. The predominant feeling was ‘Herexis ‘the 
way; walk ye in it.’ Young people never had a chance 
to play with real abandon; and the normal, happy child- 
like attitude was turned into constant singing of hymns 
and a degenerated sort of life consisting principally of 
routine of so-called religious exercises. The missionaries 
wondered about the lack of initiative, and jumped to the 
patent conclusion, ‘because they are different. Now 
we know they are not different, and in the field, school- 
room, shop, at play, and everywhere the effect of the 
lifted ban is evident. ; 

“From the beginning, all responsibility in the home 
missionary work and primary education in surrounding 
country has been vested in the church itself. The church 
operates on a budget basis. It is fine to see the Finance 
Committee arranging and explaining the church’s finances 
to the assembled group, using a large blackboard in the 
process. During the first year of its existence, more than 
three hundred dollars passed through the treasury of 
the church, the local church having given one hundred 
and twenty-six dollars of this amount. The books of 
the treasurer are audited semi-annually. Galangue has 
chosen to have a single treasury for church finance. For- 
eign money is used as long as the local church is able to 
equal amounts contributed; such foreign money is en- 
trusted to Finance Committee and local church for ex- 
penditure, and in no sense directly or indirectly controlled 
by the missionaries.” 


Congregational Laymen 
at Winchester 


T was an interested and spirited group of men that 

attended the banquet held under the auspices of the 
Laymen’s Advisory Committee of the Commission on 
Missions in the new parish house of First Church, Win- 
chester, Mass., on the evening of November 15. The event 
marked the most recent in a series of men’s banquets 
which the able secretary of the Laymen’s Committee, 
Rev. William 8. Beard, has been setting up in various 
sections of the country, and which have as their purpose 
to create a greater interest among the laymen in the mis- 
sionary projects of the church. 


~ 


November 2}, 1927 § 


About 450 men, representing all the churches of the . 


Woburn Association, attended the banquet at Winchester. 
Hon. John C. Hull, Speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives and himself a Congregationalist, was 
toastmaster. The speakers introduced by Mr. Hull were: 
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Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt of Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Mass., who spoke on the theme “Faith of Our Fathers’ 
Sons”; Dr. Beard, who described the outstanding mis- 
sionary projects of the church; and Dr, Rockwell Harmon 
‘Potter of Hartford who thrilled his hearers with a de- 
scription of our missionary responsibilities in India. 
Echo meetings of the banquet were held in some of the 
churches of the Association during the week following, 
thus extending to a greater area the inspiration of the 


| Winchester meeting and carrying to a greater number 


of our people the impressive facts of our world-wide 
enterprises. 


Pioneer Church and Its Leaders 
Undiscouraged by Bank Failure 
ee difficulties of pioneer church work in certain fields 
are illustrated in this note which comes from a 
woman worker: “My salary is $75 a month. I began 
work on the evening of December 17. There were then 
only five people. The middle of January I received my 
first salary of $75. The middle of February the church 
was behind and I said nothing. The middle of March 
the church collected two hundred dollars and took it to 
the bank on a Monday morning in order to make out a 
check for me the next day. But that afternoon the bank 
closed with the church funds and the savings of most of 
our people and fifty dollars of my own. The people are 
fine and brave and they are rapidly making up my past 
salary, sending in a few dollars at a time.” 


Welcome Epidemic Hits 
Seven States 
te E are having a perfect epidemic of church dedi- 
cations,” says Supt. Herman Obenhaus, who is in 
charge of the German work of the Congregational Church 
Extension Boards. “During the last year, substantial 
buildings have been dedicated at Sterling, Col.; Shat- 
tuck, Okla.; Denver (Globeville), Col.; La Crosse (Alkali 
Flats), Wash.; Saginaw, Mich.; Culbertson, Neb. Be- 
sides these, four churches are about ready to be dedi- 
cated: Zion and Ebenezer, Lincoln, Neb.; Brush, Col.; 
and the Brueder Church, Portland, Ore. Aid from the 
Church Building Society has encouraged all of these 
churches and has made possible more adequate provi- 
sion for religious and community needs. In this connec- 
tion, while no aid was needed or applied for from the 
Church Building Society, should be mentioned the beau- 
tiful cathedral of the Smithfield Church of Pittsburgh, 
which was formally opened in connection with the one 
hundred and forty-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church celebrated from October 3 to 30.” 


Makes Neighborliness Mean 
Effective, Organized Good Will 
Pa ee RING to a recent report from E. R. Belling- 
ham, Phoenix, Ariz., home mission service there 
counts for much. He writes: “The most unusual feature 
of the program of Neighborhood Church is undoubtedty 
its place in the community life of the Roosevelt district. 
The district itself is perhaps the best-organized com- 
munity in Arizona. It is so recognized by the state 
university in its extension work. The Department of 
Agriculture in Washington has been interested in our 
program for several years; various features of our com- 
munity have been written up in leading magazines. 
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“Practically every phase of our community life is 
effectively organized. The Neighborhood Club is one of 
the oldest women’s clubs in Arizona; the Parent-Teacher 
Association has a membership of over two hundred; the 
Roosevelt Men’s Club, which I organized during my for- 
mer pastorate, now has a membership of over one hun- 
dred and fifty with an average attendance of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five—the largest organization of its 
type in any rural community in the state; the Farm 
Bureau includes in its membership the state president 
of that organization and several other leaders of the 
movement; the Community Library and Community Wel- 
fare Board are both active organizations in their respec- 
tive fields of service. There are also large Scout and 
Camp Fire groups and several agricultural and _ horti- 
cultural clubs among the children and young people.” 


Personnel of Community 
Leadership Connected with Church 


“rAVHE church’s relation to all these organizations is 

a particularly happy one,” continues Mr. Belling- 
ham. “There is a mutual understanding between the 
various groups to avoid useless overlapping of activities. 
The church co-operates with the other groups in several 
service features of the program, such as the library and 
community welfare work. Some phases of the program 
are entirely under the charge of the church, while others 
originally under the church have been transferred to 
other groups through the working out of the co-operative 
arrangement. It is interesting to note, however, that at 
the present time the personnel of the leadership of prac- 
tically every community enterprise is connected with 
the church, either by membership or active support. 

“Mrs. Bellingham is, or I am, a member of every com- 
munity organization. I hold offices in the Men’s Club, 
Library Board, Camp Fire State Board of Sponsors, and 
have charge of part of young people’s club work. In 
addition I have been called upon for special service by 
every other group during the year. Mrs. Bellingham 
holds membership and office in the Women’s Club and 
has special activities in connection with the university 
extension courses. 

“Tt seems that owr chief purpose is the keeping alive 
of the splendid spirit of community service and making 
best use of the opportunities that this unusual com- 
munity presents for a liberal church program in keeping 
with the progressive spirit of the people.” 


Helping Mexicans 
Not Easy 

R. JOHN GARDNER of Riverside, Cal., writes: “The 

whole question of taking over and administering the 
Mexican work is bristling with difficulties. The prob- 
lem of the Mexican within the borders of the United 
States is perhaps more difficult. He is here in enormous 
numbers. We do not know him nor try to understand 
him. He is the man who will do the menial work at the 
lowest cost, and so he is used. But how he lives, where 
he lives, what he needs, what he is capable of becoming, 
we do not try to know. Many of our people take a reac- 
tionary attitude, thinking we are interfering with an 
economic problem. It is up to the A. M. A. to find a 
way for the expression of the mind of Jesus on the 
problem.” 


We Discover Arsakli 
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Visiting a Refugee Village in Macedonia 


N two hours we were to start from the 

Farm School, situated on the Macedonian 
hills, three miles from Salonica, for a little 
Greek refugee village known as Arsakli. 
There we were to remain for two days as 
the guests of the only American family liv- 
ing in this settlement. So the experience 
promised to be both unique and interesting 
in the extreme. 

It, however, would be clearly impossible to 
go, if the heavy showers, already gathering 
and sweeping down a valley to the south, 
should come our way. Travel over country 
roads in Macedonia, after much rain has 
fallen, is well nigh out of the question, 
whether one journeys on foot or by automo- 
bile. Wheels, even though girded with 
chains, either sink deep in the mire, or 
slither, slip, slide, and skid from one side 
of the road to the other on the soaplike clay 
bed, which becomes, in spots, a veritable 
toboggan slide. 

So we were anxiously scanning the clouds 
and the horizon for signs of clear weather, 
when our host entered the room and said, 
“T am praying that rain may come our way 
for the sake of the crops.” We laughed a 
bit, as our prayer was for exactly opposite 
conditions. Finally, our host remarked, 
“Well, I think the good Lord will settle the 
question as he sees fit.’”’ Presently the shower 
broke on the school farm, giving new life to 
seeds and plants. Apparently, the down- 
pour did not extend beyond the limits of the 
farm for, when we set out later, the road- 
way was dry and firm. 


ON THE WaAy TO ARSAKLI 


Arsakli, our destination, lies well up on the 
slopes of Mount Hortiach, to the northeast 
and about six miles from the Farm School. 
The thunderstorm had filled the air with 
that peculiarly sweet odor which comes only 
after a sharp shower; the delicate green of 
the grain fields, stretching far on either side 
of the highway, was intensified by the clear 
sunlight. The faint twitter of flocks of 
meadow larks was the only sound to break 
the silence of the countryside we traversed 
in order to reach the main road from Sa- 
lonica to the upland villages and to the 
mountains beyond. This highway was built 
by the British during war time, when they, 
with the other allies, were occupying this 
region, and has a firm, fairly smooth road- 
bed, quite unlike the usual routes, which are 
a nightmare to workers in educational or 
relief organizations in these lands. 

It is a trying and not always a safe experi- 
ence to be caught on these country roads 
after nightfall. Occasionally, even automo- 
biles are held up by bandits and again sheep 
dogs, guarding flocks in the adjacent fields, 
have been known to make savage attacks on 
the passers-by. With such beasts snarling 
near at hand, it is not a pleasant task to 
lie on one’s back under a car and make re- 
pairs. The newcomer to these parts is given 
many, and at times conflicting, suggestions as 
to the best methods of dealing with these 
dogs. One adviser tells you to sit down and 
to remain quiet; another adds that you 
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should whimper as you sit. You are to take 
up a stone, but not to throw it; or you are 
to keep on your way with your eye on the 
dog! 

As our car mounts up to the hills we see 
the magnificent panorama of Salonica, her 
busy streets, her harbor front and her 
Acropolis, and in the distance beyond, the 
wide stretching marshes of the Vardar. The 
afternoon light brings out the details of this 
view in bold relief. We can easily trace the 
delta-like projections formed by the deposit 
of silt from the river. Should this process 
go on unchecked, serious damage may result 
to the ship channel and harbor. An Ameri- 
ean company—The Foundations—is now en- 
gaged on the gigantic task of draining these 
marshes and thus conserving the waterway 
approaches to Salonica. Furthermore, it is 
hoped that as another result these lowlands 
will cease to be the breeding-places for the 
Anopheles mosquito, the carrier of malarial 
poison, and so improve the sanitary condi- 
tions of Salonica and its surroundings. 
Malaria, an especially virulent type of which 
came in with the refugees, is a serious men- 
ace to this region. Many thousands of 
acres of fertile land are also to be made 
available for settlement by the refugees. 

Before reaching Arsakli we were shown 
the site chosen for Anatolia College, now 
situated in a suburb of Salonica known as 
Charilaos. This thriving institution was 
rudely transplanted from Marsovan in 
Turkey in Asia, as one of the results of 
the hostile attitude of the Angora govern- 
ment toward all foreign agencies. The future 
campus is a roomy plateau and commands 
a superb view in all directions. At present, 
a rich growth of grain covers the location, 
but an inscription in English and Greek tells 
of the use to which it is to be devoted. 

By a happy chance, two wealthy men, resi- 
dents of Salonica, have purchased, as private 
estates, several acres of land on the rising 
ground opposite the college site. Active work 
of development is in progress. Trees and 
shrubs have been planted and gray stone- 
walls mark the sides of the winding drive- 
ways to the summits of the knolls, where fine 
houses are to stand before many months have 
passed. It is cheering to see many such 
evidences that peaceful enterprise is making 
good the waste of war in these historic lands. 


In ARSAKLI 


Farther on is an extensive tract which, 
under the auspices of the Greek government, 
is being used for the scientific cultivation of 
the vine, one of the important branches of 
agriculture in Macedonia. Presently we see 
seattered houses, which mark the approaches 
of the refugee colony of Arsakli. Soon we 
are in the house of our friends in the very 
heart of the village, not far from the cross- 
roads and from the ‘village green.” Out- 
wardly the house of gray stone, with its 
terra-cotta tiled roof, is much the same as 
those surrounding it, save that it is larger. 
Gardens for flowers and vegetables have 
just been laid out and planted and on a 


terrace plot at one side are vines and trees. 
So presently the place will “blossom like 
the rose.” Our host and hostess have home- 
loving hearts and every nook and corner of 
their interior satisfies the.eye and spirit. 
Alongside the wall and “within reach of the 
laziest hand” run shelves of choice books 
and magazines. Gleaming’ brasses and the 
soft colors and rare designs of a few Oriental 
rugs add their touch of beauty to bare, 
scoured floors and whitewashed walls. 

After a hurried inspection of house and 
grounds we climbed a near-by hill just at the 
sunset hour. Our way was among gray 
boulders and the clumps of a prickly shrub— 
the Bournaria. Tiny blue anemones: and 
grape hyacinths brightened the hillside.’ From 
the summit a wonderful view of Salonica, 
the sea and the surrounding mountains re- 
warded us for our stiff climb. We looked 
through a haze—rose-tinted by sunset colors. 
Toward the south, “great green hills over 
great green hills,’ stretching as far as the 
eye could see, gave a sense of the Scottish 
moors. Haze and clouds combined to create 
an unearthly aspect. 

The hills are shadows and they flow 

From form to form and nothing stands; 

They melt like mists the solid lands; 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 

Filled with the wonder of this changing 
and beauteous landscape, we made our way 
back to the house. 

After the evening meal we talked with our 
hosts of the way Greece has dealt with the 
enormous mass of refugees suddenly thrust 
upon her. With a population of five millions 
she was under the necessity of making pro- 
visions for a million and a half of com- 
patriots, expelled almost overnight from 
Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace. These refu- 
gees arrived in wretched plight, some stary- 
ing, others sick unto death, and nearly all 
without money or goods, except for the few 
articles they had been able to carry with 
them. 

LIFE WITHIN THE COLONY 


“By some means or other, the thousands of 
destroyed or abandoned homes are almost 
all being built up again in some corner or 
other of Greece. Whether in the large, new 
urban districts or in the modest suburban 
quarters, in country cottages or fragile huts, 
in large requisitioned buildings or in crumb- 
ling mosques, where each family is separated 
from the next by planks or mattings, these 
uprooted derelicts have refashioned a home, 
in which they gather of an evening and hold 
receptions on feast days. 

“This home often occupies a space of only 
ten square yards in the midst of many 
dozens of other families. Babies squall, 
young girls sing, mandolins twang, and the 
smell of garlic mixes with that of incense 
from a neighbor’s room. At the same time 
you are received with the serious air of little 
girls playing with doll’s houses with invisible. 
and inviolate walls. ‘Come in and have a 
cup of coffee.’ 

“A carpet leads inside, and you are almost 
tempted to mount the steps. On the shelf 
there are ikons, and all over the walls and 
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/ on the tables are pathetic and valued little 
treasures brought away by loving hands, bits 
of embroideries, remnants of old dresses, 
dresses, family groups in Sunday clothes 
leoking fixedly at the camera, the marriage 
wreath in a glass case or some specialty from 
the country of origin, copper vessels in the 
ancient forms of the Pontus, Lahore tissues 
from Central Anatolia, an old piece of 
Brousa silk. All these trifles, preserved with 
difficulty, have a deceptive air of relics, and 
all these interiors, however poor, give out the 
pleasing warmth of shelter after storm.” 

This particular colony, occupying the 200 
or more houses making up the village of 
Arsakli, came from Trebizond on the Black 
Sea. They are spoken of as ‘men of austere 
morals.” “The women are pleasing, gifted 
with courage and vigor and work even harder 
in the fields than in their homes.” In their 
own country these people were, for the most 
part, petty artisans or merchants and to be 
suddenly transported to an _ agricultural 

country where they must earn their living 
by farming required the exercise of all the 
courage and ingenuity they possessed. 
Land was to be held in common, and by 
way of a start, they were given farming im- 
- plements, oxen and donkeys (one each of the 
latter for each two families), wood, roofing, 
tiles, and nails for house-building, and a cer- 
tain amount of money to carry on their work 
under. the supervision of an overseer. AS 
stone is abundant in Arsakli, most of the 
houses are made of this material. At first 
the shelters were in tents or rude huts or 
shacks, but one house after another has been 
erected—houses of two or four rooms, until 
now each family lives in less or more com- 
fort, and a fair degree of cleanliness. 
In considering these camps in general, one 
visitor says: “It is no use expecting to find 
_ in these settlements, which have sprung up 
in a day, the harmony of the native villages, 
which form one with the surrounding land. 
Turned out by the hundred and set up by 
the thousand before a blade of grass had 
time to grow between the rows, they still 
appear stiff and foreign to the landscape. 

“This stiffness, however, is gradually dis- 
appearing, and a certain warmth is beginning 
to appear; everyone exerts his imagination 
in lime-washing doors and windows and in 
rough-casting and brightening the outside of 
his house with yellow, blue, or green. Fowl 
runs, enclosed by reeds, are set up, and 
bramble hedges are appearing, while onion 
beds and big yellow sunflowers adorn the 
yard of every self-respecting Pontine man of 
the Pontus (the region bordering the Black 
Sea on the south), and when the haystacks 
are set up near the stalls, when bunches of 
maize and Jamaica peppers are ripening un- 
der the sloping roof and tobacco drying in 
long rows, the village takes on an air of pros- 
perity and independence which does much to 
vary its appearance.” 

The dwellers in Arsakli have each a plot 
of land about the house, so that this village 
does not have the barrack-like aspect of some 
of the camps near the city where huts are 
huddled together. A large school building is 
being erected. A picture recently taken 
shows the Greek priests in gorgeous robes in 
the midst of a group of officials and villagers 
consecrating the foundation of this structure. 
Above everything else, even before personal 
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comfort, education for the children is desired 
and sought. And children come fast in these 
villages. I recall a visit to a tiny settle- 
ment of perhaps twenty houses, where almost 
every chimney has its stork’s nest and every 
woman had a baby in arms and little ones 
clinging to her skirts. In Arsakli a church 
will probably be the next addition as the tiny 
one now used is by no means adequate. 

As the bedtime hour approached, we took 
our lighted candles and made ready for re- 
freshing sleep, in this peaceful home and 
village. The early morning promised fair 
weather. Years ago, in Hawthorne’s House 
of Seven Gables, I read the description of 
the breakfast which Hepzibah and Phoebe 
prepared for Clifford Pyncheon. As a pic- 
ture of a meal it ranks as a classic. One 
almost tastes the dainty repast and sees the 
sunlight filtering through the small window- 
panes across the exquisitely spread table. 
Somehow, the breakfast prepared for us 
by our friends that morning in Arsakli, with 
its freshly made rolls, served with jelly and 
thick cream and fragrant coffee, brought 
vividly to mind that breakfast made famous 
by Hawthorne’s magic pen. It put us in a 
happy mood for the picnic planned for the 
day. 

HOSPITABLE TO AMERICANS 

Our American friends have made a warm 
place for themselves in the hearts of these 
villagers. As they know the native language, 
it is possible to make friendly calls. An 
unexpected opportunity came to us to put to 
the test the hospitality of at least one 
refugee family. Friends from Salonica were 
to join us for the picnic lunch beside a spring 
among the mountains. After the sandwiches 
and cakes had been made and stowed away 
in a basket and left for the people coming 
in an auto to take with them, we set off on 
foot. We loitered a little as rain was be- 
ginning to fall. It came faster and faster 
and by the time we reached the last cottage 
it seemed wise to seek shelter, for a time, 
rather than to go on or to turn back. 

We climbed up a winding path to the 
rude porch of a cottage and almost at once 
the door was opened wide by the man of 
the house, only half dressed. He bade us 
come in and then withdrew to complete his 
toilet. His wife, leading by the hand a 
beautiful child, ushered us into a small, dark 


common room, with floor of beaten earth. 
She invited us to take our seats on low 
benches, covered with bits of carpet. On one 


side of this room was a rude fireplace with 
hooks suspended from above to hold the pots 
and kettles. 

After the first greetings were exchanged, 
the man disappeared again into an adjoining 
room and soon returned with his arms filled 
with a prickly shrub, which, as our friends 
told us, is the fuel most used in this region. 
It is gathered and carried in great masses 
on the back from field to cottage. The burden 
is often so large that the bearer can hardly 
be seen. Branches of this pungent shrub 
were soon ablaze to heat the water for 
Turkish coffee. As we sat grouped about the 
fire the good man put the coffee beans into 
a cylindrical perforated vessel with a long, 
slender handle. This article he turned round 
and shook back and forth until the coffee 
was parched to suit him. Then the beans 
were spread on a platter to cool before they 
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were put into the brass coffee mill. From 
some dresser shelves, where were displayed 
the entire store of household china and 
other table ware, two long-handled, brass 
vessels, used in making the coffee over the 
glowing coals, were produced. Our host 
squatted before the fire and made the coffee, 
a somewhat intricate process, while his wife 
searched for a tray on which she placed 
four tiny cups in which the drink was to be 
served. 

A glass of water is usually given with 
each cup, but one glass was all that could 
be produced. “It is not our fault,” our host 
said, “but the force of circumstances. We 
would treat you better if we could.’ This 
one glass, however, was crystal clear as if to 
make up for the lack of others. As the pile 
of precious fuel had been lighted to prepare 
the coffee, we demurred at any other refresh- 
ment being offered. Shelter was all that we 
sought. But our host replied, as the rain 
beat in torrents upon the roof, “You are our 
prisoners now, and we can do with you as 
we please.” 

Just then a knock came at the door and an 
old man of the road sought cover like our- 
s‘lves. He was given a seat next to the fire, 
his wet, outer garment removed and a dry 
one thrown over his shoulders, by the good 
woman of the house. The coziness of the 
scene was enhanced by the lighted pipe of the 
last arrival. In one corner of this simple 
room stood a large Greek water jar of terra 
cotta. In another corner against the wall 
was a trunk with elaborate hasps. We could 
not but speculate as to what treasures, saved 
from the wreckage, it contained. Maybe the 
wedding gown, a store of embroidered linens, 
or bits of jewelry. 

As the storm was clearing we asked the 
privilege of taking a picture of the family 
with a camera we had with us. So we must 
go to the bedroom for better light. The 
people sleep on the floor and the bedding 
had been gathered up for the day and was 
neatly piled in one corner under an em- 
broidered cover. We were shown, with a 
touch of pride, photographs of the family in 
their more prosperous days. 

Meanwhile, our Salonica friends had been 
searching anxiously up and down the road 
for us and when we were on our way from 
the cottage they overtook us in their auto. 
The picnie was transferred to the home of 
the American residents of the village. As 
we related our experience with the hospitable 
refugees there came to mind a verse from a 
Chinese poem which thus describes true 
hospitality : 

A few gourd leaves that waved about 

Cut down and boiled; the feast how spare! 

But the good host his spirit takes, 

Pours out a cup to prove them rare. 

Our friends assured us that in almost any 
cottage we would have been entertained in 
an equally gracious manner. 

As night came on, we watched the lights 
appear in one window after another of this 
quiet settlement of people transferred far 
from their homeland. We thought of our 
own country, secure under the Stars and 
Stripes, and a prayer went up that safety 
and prosperity might attend this little band 
of brave refugees that through suffering have 
learned to share their all with others and 
whose gates are open wide to the stranger. 
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A Minister to 
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His Successor 


The Charge to the Minister, Given to 
Rev. Boynton Merrill by Dr. J. Edgar Park 


[Hprror’s Nore: The long pastorate of Dr. 
J. Edgar Park, now president of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass., in the Second Church of 
Newton, gives unusual interest to the “charge 
to the minister,” delivered by Dr. Park at 
the installation of his successor, Rev. Boyn- 
ton Merrill, on Oct. 26, 1927. Incidentally, 
what a masterly statement Dr. Park has 
given of supreme truth in simple and concise 
form! Were the ultimate foundations of 
Brotherhood and Fatherhood in the universe 
ever more aptly stated? “The Congregation- 
alist” hopes shortly to publish in full or in 
part the statement of Mr. Merrill, along with 
notable statements by other ministers at 
recent installing councils. These things have 
been unavoidably delayed, but we believe 
that they have deep interest for our readers, 
as well as for ourselves, inasmuch as they 
indicate, probably more than anything else, 
the nature of the development of present- 
day ministerial psychology, outlook, and 
convictions. ] 


successor? My chureh? No, it has 
always been our church. We have planned 
it and built it together. 

It was founded and grew strong under the 
leadership of men I knew—Dr. Patrick, who 
preached the simple gospel of Jesus and 
whose convictions and intuitions grew 
broader and deeper with the years; and Dr. 
Prudden, who ied the church into a faith 
able to stand the light of a new day and 
whose heart was tender aS a woman’s. I 
built on their foundations, working in a day 
different from theirs. 

But these, my friends who occupy the 
pews, have been the real creators of the 
fellowship which made the church possible— 
the fellowship that fills the church with 
something of the spirit of Galilee and keeps 
alive within it the Pilgrim expectation that 
new truth is ever on the point of breaking 
forth from the living word of God. 

It is not my church I hand on to you. It 
igs our church of which you are now a part. 
It is not my people I give over into your 
care. They are not mine. They are their 
own men, independent and free. But I found 
when I came here that I had influence and 
position far in excess of anything my ex- 
perience might merit, because of that which 
my predecessor in office had been. That 
position and influence I pass on to you, 
hoping that the apostolic succession of which 
I have been a part has not lost through me 
prestige and affection and honor and trust. 
These things I pass on to you—our church 
and the position of leader defined and beauti- 
fied by the leaders of the past. 

My gospel—it has been a simple one—I 
pass on to you to modify and humanize in ac- 
cordance with your vision and experience. I 
have taught here two things: 

1. If I sincerely act toward other people 
as if they were my brothers, then the uni- 
verse begins to act toward me as if it were 
my father. There is something of humor in 
the situation when one sees Christ kneel in 
a universe of tempests and enmity and dis- 
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ease and death—yes, even of scourges and 
crosses—and appeal to the whole with the 
affectionate greeting, Our Father. I have 
taught, however, that, ridiculous as it may 
seem to narrow, unadventurous common 
sense, religion does work if it is applied 
with devotion and intelligence. 

2. I have insisted on this—the fact that 
the jewel of religion is so exquisitely beauti- 
ful is no reason for not permitting it to have 
a beautiful setting. In fact, very many find 
the jewel itself by fingers wandering first 
affectionately over the setting. If God 
clothes the grass of the field with loveliness, 
why should we not take the hint as to his 
tastes and approach him with dignity and 
the best our imagination and careful arts 
can conceive of the grace and courage of his 
dreams? 

But the greatest things pass over words 
and escape. The heart of religion is inex- 
pressible. The great truths of Christianity 
cannot be said. They can only be acted. 
And at a time like this a symbolic act says 
more than any words can do. 

I pass over to you our church, our friendly 
fellowship, the particular slant on life which 
has been expounded here, for you to enlarge 
and deepen and beautify. How much it means 
to us all cannot be said. It is only through 
such beautiful gestures as that of the sacra- 
ment that this transition can find mental 
and intellectual embodiment. 

Lift wp your hearts. 
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God’s Plan 
By Lawrence D. Stone 


As the years roll on I ponder 
On the vastness of God’s plan 
Which extends from planets yonder 
To the very soul of man. 


To the race for fame and power— 
To the struggle for success; 

Where the tide turns hour by hour, 
Where men die within the press. 


Some have fallen, purpose shattered, 
Broken-willed and sinful men, 

Yet he lifts us torn and battered, 
Helps us to begin again. 


God gives genius to the daring, 
Fashions leaders of the strong, 
Urges all to burden bearing, 
Though the way be steep and long. 


God planned all the stars above us, 
Mountains, rivers, land, and sea; 

As he made us, so he loves us. 
Shall we serve him, you and me? 


Life is progress, swift and surging; 
Youth shall ever set the pace. 

On! We strive, our spirits urging, 
Till we meet him, face to face! 


Do not let anybody or anything shake your 
confidence in yourself as one fully able to do 
a thing worth doing in any situation. At the 
very least you can have the satisfaction of an 
honest try. To do less than make a strenuous 
effort to meet the challenge would mark you 
as being not enough a man.—The Cross. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Ominous Warnings 


I had crossed the raging Ocean, and was 
returning unto mine own land, and I sailed 
upon a ship. And after we had sailed for 
seven days, and were within Four Hundred 
Miles of land, I began to Pack my Belong- 
ings, so that they might be ready when we 
came to land. 

And as I was working in my Cabin, 
heard as it were the sound of a Bell. And — 
it was a deep, low tone. 5 

And I said, That soundeth like the Bel} 
that is swung upon a Buoy, to mark a Hid- 
den Reef. And I hastened unto the Port-— 
hole and looked out. But I said, Surely, 
there can be no Reef here. 

And I beheld nothing save only the Wild 
Waste of Water, and I said, I was inistaken. 
I heard nothing. 

And after a time I heard it again. 

And I said, It must be some Gong upon 
the Ship, for it certainly is not the Ship’s 
Bell that striketh the Hours. 

And again I heard it, in a deep, low tone. 

And I said, That is no Bell of the Ship. 
It is a sound that cometh as a Warning of 
Peril. And there is no Peril in sight. 

And I asked myself, Can it be that this 
sound is a Warning, sent to me of Danger 
that no man seeth, and that it is meant to 
tell me that some Doom waited for us be- 
tween here and Land? Is it of Iceberg, or 
Collision, or other Calamity that this Sound 
doth give Supernatural Intimation? 

And even as I reasoned within myself, I 
heard it again. 

And I said, Men’s hair hath turned white 
over sounds less ominous. What is this 
Mystery, and what is its Meaning? 

And I reasoned within myself, and I said, 
That is a real sound, and not a thing of the 
Imagination. And it is made by some In- 
strument not far away. I will discover what 
it shall be. 

And I opened the door of the Closet that 
belonged unto my Cabin, and I waited, and — 
presently I heard it again, and more clearly. 
And I said, It is from within this Closet — 
that the sound proceedeth. 

Now there were within the Closet certain 
Coat-hangers of wood, but not enough of 
them. And so I had taken with me others 
that were of Wire, that I might hang up my 
Apparel. And some of these had I emptied 
with my packing. And I had a Staff that 
hung in the Closet. And one of the wire 
Hangers swung and smote upon the Staff, 
which was of wood, And it gave forth the 
Tone that I had heard, which was as it were 
the sound of a Bell, far away, sending a 
warning across the waters. 

And I said, It is lucky that this warning 
came unto a Sensible Man, who believeth 
not every spirit, but trieth the spirits. For 
I have discovered what might not have been > 
found by some men of less discernment, and 
I think that many of the things whereat men 
marvel are like unto it. There is always a 
Reason, if we are Reasonable. 


The Pastor Says: Perhaps the finest example 
of a wide disparity between book value and 
market value is found in a certain type of col- 
lege graduate. 
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HE Prayer Book revision controversy has 

led to a first-class Modernist-fundamen- 
talist clash. Dr. E. A. Barnes, Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, believes the concessions made to the 
Anglo-Catholics on the reservation of the 
Hucharistic elements for communication of 
the sick in their own homes, and on the use 
of vestments and ritual in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper that imply the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, are a definite repudiation 
of the Reformation. He deliberately challenged 
the Episcopacy who had made the concessions, 
and the Anglo-Catholic party, by proposing 
that consecrated and unconsecrated bread 
should be submitted to a test by a committee 
of serious and reverent men. They were not 
to know which bread was consecrated and which 
not. Dr. Barnes defied anyone by spiritual 
perception to detect any change in the bread 
which would enable them to decide which had 
undergone the supposed process of transubstan- 
tiation. 

This has provoked furious attacks upon him, 
accentuated by his uncompromising advocacy 
of the anthropoid origin of man, in sermons 
preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey. A minor dignitary of the Ca- 
*thedral, who is clergyman of a city parish, 
rose in the Cathedral when the Bishop was 
preaching and read a solemn protest. He had 
organized a bodyguard of 500 supporters to 
defend him against any attempt to silence him 
till the protest had been delivered. No such 
attempt was made. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury gently rebuked Dr. Barnes in a letter, 
suggesting that he had needlessly wounded the 
feelings of devout churchmen. In reply to the 
letter, and to demands that he should resign 
his See, Dr. Barnes declared that ‘‘Nobody shall 
drive me to Rome or Tennessee.” 


THE RETURN OF DR. LAWES 


The Grand Old Man of the London Mis- 
-sionary Society, Dr. Robert Lawes, has just 
arrived in England from Lake Nyassa, in 
equatorial Africa. He found the country sur- 
rounding the lake one of “the dark places of 
the earth, where are the habitations of cru- 
elty.”” He began work there not long after the 
lake had been discovered, and sailed the first 
boat on the lake fifty-two years ago. He has 
not only evangelized, but he has taken and 
given the lead to the opening up of the coun- 
try and its industrial development in the inter- 
est of the people. The return has peculiar 
personal interest to myself. In my home town 
of Sevenoaks, Kent, there lived until his death 
some six or seven years ago Sir John Kirk, who 
was chief of staff in Liyingstone’s greatest ex- 
pedition, extending over six years, on behalf 
ef the British Government. There was a 
second notable Sir John Kirk, knighted as a 
surprise by the King on completing fifty years’ 
service of the Ragged School Union and Shafts- 
bury Society, of which he was secretary. 

The second Sir John Kirk was an old friend 
of mine. He proposed that he should arrange 
with his Sevenoaks’ namesake for the three of 
us to take tea at his house. That was an after- 
noon ineffaceably stamped on my memory. 
Livingstone’s fellow explorer chatted reminis- 
eently of their experiences on the great expe- 
dition. They traversed hundreds of miles of 
country reduced to uninhabited desolation by 
the slave raiders, and both registered vows to 
God that they would fight the slave trade till 
their last breaths. Kirk, later, as British Con- 
sul at Zanzibar, organized a service of spies 
on the Arab raiders and dealers in slaves, and, 
communicating with British warships patrol- 
ling the Wast Coast, he stamped out the trade. 
He told us, chuckling, how one day he met a 
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stranger on the quay and entered into conver- 
sation with him after he had tried him with 
six dialects. The stranger got communicative 
after Kirk had entertained him with coffee and 
cigarettes. 

“What happens to be your business here?” 
asked Kirk. 

Giving him a wink, he said, “I have got a 
ship and eight hundred pieces of black ivory 
up a creek on the mainland.” 

“But suppose the British Consul hears of it?” 

“But the British Consul won’t hear of it.” 

“Tt may interest you to know,” said Kirk, 
“that you are now talking to the British 
Consul.” 

The man fell on his knees, knocked his head 
on the ground, and begged for mercy. 

“T got those eight hundred pieces of black 
ivory right enough,’ chuckled Kirk. Describ- 
ing some of the experiences of the expedition, 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


‘“God the Strength of L e”’ 


Jehovah is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid?—Psalm 27: 1. 


God is the strength of life, because he 
easteth out fear. Fear makes one hesitant, 
uncertain, unhappy, and weak. Fear stands 
in the way of activity and progress. 


Money cannot be the strength of life, be- 
cause a thief can steal it. 


Physical power cannot be the strength of 
life, because disease or accident can take it 
away from you. 


Beauty fades, memory lapses, the mind 
grows dull when the human body grows old 
or weak, but God changes not, nor weakens. 
His thought is eternal, his love infinite, his 
power omnipotent. 


To abide in fellowship with God is to 
dwell where there is strength and to live 
without the subduing influence of fear. 


he said, in the most matter-of-fact way: “One 
day we stumbled on a lake, Nyassa. It was 
four hundred miles long.” 

That “stumbling” decidedly tickled the other 
Sir John and myself. It happened that the 
next Sunday morning I was preaching in the 
local Baptist church. The church secretary, 
announcing the engagements of the coming week, 
said, “On Thursday afternoon, at three, the 
Ladies Sewing Meeting will meet to work for 
our Nyassa missionary.” And now we have 
here the man after Livingstone’s own heart, 
who has Christianized and civilized the people 
for many hundreds of miles around the lake on 
which they “stumbled.” 


CRITICISM OF THE BRITISH THEATER 


One of our leading British theatrical man- 
agers, Sir Oswald Stoll, has just created a sen- 
sation by curtly canceling the engagement of an 
American lady star, on the ground that she told 
stories and used double-meaning phrases that 
were “‘too cynical.’ 

The lady has explained that her double- 
meanings were designed for the “high-brows,” 
and were too subtle to be appreciated by the 
ordinary theater-goers. The manager has been 
supported by the the theater-goers, who share 
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his opinion that the people who go to the 
theater for relaxation do not desire this sort 
of thing. There have been some disagreeable 
signs on the part of “smart” playwrights to 
cater to “lewd fellows of the baser sort,’ and 
women of the same depraved tastes. This ten- 
dency seems to be widespread, and calls for 
action by the churches. 

One of our foremost dramatic critics, Mr. E. 
A. Baughan, has courageously denounced sa- 
lacity on the stage, and the increasing ten- 
dency to introduce “swear words.” He says: 
“There is no doubt that a large proportion of 
the public resents the coarse expressions and 
lurid oaths which have crept into the theater 
since the war. ... The trouble with the mod- 
ern stage play is that objectionable language 
is introduced with the idea of shocking an audi- 
ence which likes to be shocked.’ The London 
Public Morality Council, of which the Bishop 
of London is president, is doing excellent sery- 
ice by its campaign against the deliberate de- 
moralization of the theater-going public by some 
of our “smart” young playwriters and cynical 
“producers.” The council last spring listed 
seventeen plays that were salacious or profane. 
It wants the censor—who holds that office, 
ex officio, as Lord Chamberlain of the King— 
to be less lax in passing the text of plays, and 
in condoning undesirable costume or action on 
the stage; but, so far, the Lord Chamberlain 
has been influenced rather by those who would 
tolerate anything in the name of “liberty of the 
drama.” 


TEMPERANCE 


American readers will be interested in a word 
or two on the temperance question. The United 
Kingdom Alliance, now more than seventy 
years old, has just held its annual meeting, at 
which resolutions were passed asking for a 
Local Veto Act, that would enable the inhab- 
itants of a locality to reduce the number or 
suppress the whole of the licenses for the sale 
of alcoholic drinks. 

The Alliance would like national prohibi- 
tion, but it recognizes that much education of 
public opinion is needed before that comes 
within the pale of practical politics. The fact 
is that the war and post-war restrictions on the 
sale of drinks, and reduction of the alcoholic 
strength of spirits and beer, has made the ideal 
of prohibition much more difficult to attain in 
Wngland. 

Forty per cent less alcohol is consumed than 
in 1914. There is much less public display of 
drunkenness. Last year there was a ten per 
eent reduction of expenditure on alcoholic 
drinks on the previous year. Ministers and’ 
others who have opportunities of seeing beneath 
the surface know that there is a vast amount of 
health- and wealth-destroying drinking, but an 
illusion is created by the absence of the once- 
familiar spectacles of drunken men and women 
in the streets. There is danger in this. Just 
because the public house is more “respectable,” 
it is the more alluring to young people. Mr. 
J. C. Meggitt, chairman of the Congregational 
Union, and my friend, its treasurer, Sir Murray 
Hyslop, who has just been invested in Paris 
with the insignia of Commandeur of the Legion 
of Honour, are urging the churches to revive the 
more or less moribund Band of Hope movement. 
This County of Kent has for thirty-six years 
maintained by the county Band of Hope union, 
in Mr. Charles Harvey, a lecturer to school 
children who has taught with great ability and 
success the laws of health with special refer- 
ence to the effects of alcohol on the body and 
the mind. Kent is considered the most slow- 
going of Hnglish counties, but I think it is 
the ripest for the exercise of the local veto. 
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The Service Beautiful 


How Students Have Helped in East Lansing 
By Bennett Weaver 


HE quarrel of extremes, an ineffectual badi- 
| bees has been on between professor and 
priest. “Beauty” and “righteousness” have been 
bandied. ‘‘Beauty—a substitute for righteous- 
ness” the professor serves. ‘“‘Righteousness— 
stark of beauty’ the priest returns. But the 
student has found righteousness without beauty 
every bit as untrue to his nature as beauty with- 
out righteousness. He has found satisfaction 
ijn the complete and mellow concept of the 
beauty of holiness. 

Our American campus is compact of Ameri- 
canisms. All that is in America is kept in high 
respiration on our campus. For young people, 
hot and radioactive, living under accentuating 
conditions, if not in an actually abnormal en- 
vironment, an environment where “studies” are 
frankly no longer the order of the day or night, 
throw off more life than do Rotary Clubs nat- 
urally. Activity, activity, money, athletics, ac- 
tivity—these things are across the surface of 
campus life with fierce electric intensity. Bodies 
become tired and toxic, minds become alike un- 
used and abused, souls become herded and fear- 
ful and sick, until in a way it were better to 
think of our campus not as a resort or special 
class hotel, but as a sanitorium. 

This is, of course, to overemphasize. I said 
that “these things are across the surface.” 
There is an immense wholesomeness on our 
campus, just as there is in America. And there 
is also an immense mysticism. And this whole- 
someness and mysticism are certainly combin- 
ing in a new appreciation of the beauty of 
holiness. 

To prove this: A group of college men (please 
note the gender), officers in our student army, 
embryo politicians, incipient athletes, a “stu- 
dent”? or so, sat before an open fire. J had 
talked with the young mystics in Oxford, Eng- 
land; I thought it just as interesting to listen 
to those in America. The general drift of the 
thought was this: We have here just one church 
(People’s Church, Michigan State College) in 
which we can all unite—Jew, Catholic, “Heinz” 
Protestants. The building itself is beautiful. 
At least the evening service is ours to do with 
as we want. What? 

And the answer, after a few unembarrassed 
hours, was this: Men are naturally religious. 
They might as well admit it. And men are 
normally social, gregarious. They get together 
to express themselves—we to express ourselves 
religiously. From our “profs’ we have all the 
teaching and talking we want during the week. 
And the schedule of activities we make for our- 
selves is crazy enough. What we want, then, 
is a little quiet. We want to sense God. We 
want worship. Worship—that’s it. Let’s have 
a service of music and color and quiet—use the 
organ and some poetry and pageantry, and mini- 
mize the talking. For our whole year we'll 
take the general ideas of worshiping God 
through love for our fellow men. And for our 
first meeting we will take the theme of the 
beauty of holiness. The symbol we want all 
through is the cross. We will put that central 
in our service of prayer. We will make it domi- 
nant. We want a real cross of natural wood, 
and we will make the meaning of it real and 
natural. 

Anyone who knows college youth will rise to 
the authenticity of what I have just written. 
And one of those men—an officer in our 
R. O. T. C., an institution I would dearly like 
to see disbanded—and I walked across a sunny 
field into a wood one afternoon, in search of a 
tree worthy to serve as the cross. We came as 
if led to a black cherry, straight and lovely, 


with its bark broken and curled. That we cut 
down. It was too heavy for one mortal to carry. 
So he, shotgun in hand (for he wanted to get 
a whack at some crows) heaved one end on to 
his shoulder; and I, axe in hand, heaved the 
other end on to my shoulder. And so he, 
R. O. T. C. officer, and I, “pacifist priest,” 
brought the cross out of the woods. 

The result: The lights in the auditorium were 
low. Someone spoke the words, “The Lord is 
in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before him.” And there was silence, a new, 
sweet silence in the church. Then out of the 
silence the organ came, rich, lifting. The third 
number was O Rest in the Lord, by Mendels- 


“sohn. The pure exaltation of the music wrapped 


the audience in palpable prayer. And after a 
moment as quiet as the “closet,” all lights were 
turned out, except those flooded upon the cross, 
which stood against the silver background of 
the otherwise-unused picture screen. Up in the 
organ loft, unseen, the R. O. T. C. captain, in 
a rich baritone, sang The Old Rugged Cross. 
The minister went on to the platform and offered 
a sincere prayer. At the end of the prayer the 
lights in the auditorium again came on softly. 
The organ took up the meaning of the prayer, 
wrapped it about the few words spoken on “The 
Beauty of Holiness,” and then passed into the 
postlude. 

People said: “That was the greatest moment 
of my life.” And I thought of the hearts of the 
college men out of which that moment grew. 

These authentic student services are going 
on and are being perfected. I think it is good 
news. I think it should be shared. What has 
come out of the heart of youth in one place can 
come anywhere. Who are we, priests and 
Levites, that we should doubt the God living in 
any young men or women? 


Impressions of California 
By Anton M. Hanson 


Pastor of Glendale Congregational Church, 
California 


[Mr. Hanson, who went to Southern Cali- 
fornia from Minnesota, and who has been seven 
months at Glendale, was recently asked by “The 
Congregationalist’s” correspondent to report his 
impressions of his new environment. ] 


I have been asked to give my impressions of 
Southern California. A winter spent here ten 
years ago, and two visits last year, did the 
trick. Now we are Californians of seven 
months! Here everyone appears to be from 
somewhere else. Five or ten years makes one 
an old-timer. 

What draws folks here? I am wondering. 
The constant picnic climate is an undoubted 
asset. So are the mountains and the sea. One 
is never far from them. Some of us miss the 
bracing frost and snappy cold of the Middle 
West and the East. So we miss the unsur- 
passed green which nature’s rains yield other 
sections—and also the gorgeous colors of the 
North in autumn. 


We have had two earthquakes. Both were 


interesting. One came in the night. My wife 
called out, “What's that?’ I replied, “Oh, I 
guess someone is shaking the house.” The sec- 


ond came last week. First I thought that some 
wild driver had run into our house. But it was 
just nature on a frolic. Do they scare one? 
I can only reply, ‘I have been more afraid of 
the windstorms of the North and Bast.” The 
natives say that one gets used to them. 

For some people earthquakes are as nothing 
compared to homesickness. About the only cure 
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for that is a trip or two back home. That is 
easy for the rich and those who ride on passes. 
It is more difficult for those who come almost 
penniless, seeking both health and a living. It 
is somewhat precarious to come here penniless. 
One ought to have some cash. He may need it. 

Everything is “For sale.’ Signs are not 
always in evidence. But there is room out 
here, so that if one sells his house he may 
easily build another, and there is the possibility 
of adding a little income by the sale. 

I should say that it is less expensive to be 
sick back Hast. At least one prefers to be sick 
among friends. Yet the coal bill is consider- 
ably less here. That cuts expenses. Fruits” 
are plentiful. Here one rides through vast 
orchards and vineyards. The potatoes have not 
yet caught up with the Minnesota variety. 
Chickens! I need not mention them. 

Debts are rather more common than I am 
used to. Golf clubs, woman’s clubs, churches, 
ete., are not infrequently in debt. But they are 
normal debts brought on by the exceedingly rapid 
growth in population. Building ha@,*o be for 
the future almost as much as for the present. 
There was no escape.. And the future will help 
eare for the program which has been made to 
include it. 

I was sorry to discover that a League of 
Youth had been formed among us Congregation- 
alists, instead of the Christian Hndeavor. It 
came as a protest against the domination of the 
Christian Endeavor movement here by the ex- 
treme Fundamentalists. One had only to at- 
tend a recent Christian Hndeavor convention 
here to realize how thoroughly the extreme 
Fundamentalists control it. I wish it had been 
possible for us here to have organized our soci- 
eties into an independent Christian Hndeavor 
convention instead. JI prefer the interdenomi- 
nationalism of Christian Endeavor. 

Church work is not easy. Where is it easy? 
Some say it is more difficult than farther east, 
the Middle West, for example. I do not know. 
Most of the people out here seem to have had 
church affiliations in the past elsewhere. But 
here the church letters rest too often in the 
trunks. Why? The weather? ‘To be sure, it 
it is always picnic weather. 

So-called cults flourish in profusion. If one 
does not find what he wishes he may soon have 
it made to order! The psychic movements are 
on every hand. And one does not need to go 
to India for theosophy. Yet it is surprising 
that so very many people come to the churches. 
Many churches are filled. Others wish they 
were. But the fellowship among the ministers 
on the coast is fine. I greatly enjoy it. The 
sun shines, the climate is mild, the mountains 
are beautiful, the beaches call, the roads are ex- 
cellent, and gas is only twenty and one half 
cents, so away we go. Come and see us. 


Art and Soul 


By Henry J. Kilbourn 
“But the Lord is mindful of his own,” 
Sang the great artist, in Italian tone, 
And listening hundreds gave their long applause, 
Then went their way, but never one did pause 
To think who were the Lord’s—how, at the 
door 
His own were waiting, hungry, sick, and poor. 
Faultless the art, but none was moved to prayer, 
And none was moved his brother’s load to share. 


“The Lord is mindful of his own’—again, 

But from her soul, one sang that matchless 
strain, 

And hundreds heard, but nevermore the same 

Were they; for years its echoes went and came 

Around their heartstrings like the comforting 


airs 

That breathe upon the wind-harp when life’s 
cares 

Oppress. And one brave widow went her way 


With all her night of sorrow turned to day. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Urgency of Life’s Greater 
Demands 


There are things of which one may very 
properly say that there is a better time than 
this for doing them. But if a man should open 
the door of a closet and find a fire raging 
within, he would do well to sound an immediate 
alarm instead of saying, “I will do it when 
I have finished this letter.” 

So much we have learned. But the thing 
that we are disastrously slow about learning 
is that success in living—the success that is real 
and final—calls for a similar readiness to leap 
into swift and sure action whenever the vision 
of life’s greatly important issues comes to the 
eye of the soul. To make a success of living— 
that real and satisfying success—two things are 
necessary before all others: a continual search 
for the glint of some higher height than has 
been yet attained to, and resolute and eager 
action when the eye catches that glint. 

All of us know something of the kind “of per- 
son who is always intending to lift up his mind 
to the level of the important books, always 
talking about some good thing he intends to do 
for somebody else, always wishing to stop rush- 
ing about and cultivate friendship and the other 
finer things of life, always planning to turn 
from the world’s ideals and live simply and 
straightforwardly in accordance with the eter- 
nal principles, but who keeps on putting other 
things first year after year. Memory can be a 
bitter thing, especially when it is the memory 
of how one has failed to appreciate love and to 
act lovingly, how one has let the conventional 
fallacies and catch-words determine his life in- 
stead of absolute intellectual and spiritual sin- 
cerity, how one has permitted the ‘habit of 
saying “Tomorrow!” to keep him from the 
great-hearted action that gives life its real 

~ success and satisfaction. 

The primary cause of human misery is lack 
of satisfying relations with God. The soul that 
has a fundamental confidence in God, and gives 
itself to eager partnership with God, that soul 
ean do all things. It can take the swingeing 
blows of life and not be cowed, nor crushed, 
nor beaten; it can be always ready for the 
great demands of life, the great crises of life, 
and go forward not in hope alone, but also in 
strength and even in joy, making the spirit 
splendidly victorious. Unless a man has given 
direction to his life, and knows that it is the 
right direction and that it will take him where 

_he will really want to be, he had better stop 
before he goes any farther and get himself into 
some kind of clear-headedness that will turn his 
days from futility into success, from misery 
into something that can satisfy. Life must be 
lifted up from a primary interest in getting, 
to a primary interest in becoming. 

And failure to live in right relations with 
one’s self—here is another chief cause of human 
misery. How can one expect to find in life 
either happiness or healthiness who is always 
at odds with his own soul? We shiver from 
head to foot if our ears are assailed by a loud 
discord on the piano. And yet we try to live 
month after month, year after year, with the 
Giscord of our own inner selves continually 
whanging in our ears. We let desire clash 
against will, ambition against conscience, im- 
pulse against judgment, until our inner life is a 
brawl of jangling passions. And what will 
change inner discord into concord? The habit 
of doing immediately and persistently and reg- 
ularly the things that the mind and soul per- 
ceive to be most important and best. 
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CROSS BEARING 


Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any 
man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross and follow me. 
—Matt. 16: 24. 


To bear the cross properly brings you the 
joy of union and communion with your Lord 
every day. He is never so near to any as to 
those who are bearing the cross after him.— 
A. F. Winnington-Ingram. ; 


The well-defined spiritual is not only the 
highest life, but it is also the most easily 
lived. The whole cross is more easily car- 
ried than the half. It is the man who tries 
to make the best of both worlds who makes 
nothing of either. And he who seeks to 
serve two masters misses the benediction of 
both. Henry Drummond. 


We must not willfully pluck the cross 
down upon us, but must take it up when 
God lays it in our way and not go a step out 
of the way of duty either to meet it or to 
miss it—Matthew Henry. 


If One should come to me and kindly say, 
“There is much love and peace in Paradise, 
No mortal passes through its portal twice, 

But I will let you in today,’ 

Then, were I true at heart, I’d turn away, 
Knowing that I had paid no entrance price, 
Borne no hard cross, and made no sacrifice— 

My pou all flown in song, and dream, and 

play. 


But all the yearning love that underlay 
The Voice that spake to me of Paradise 
Would flood my being—for my need suffice, 

And overflow to others by the way. 

So, for the weak, the anguished, and the stray, 
I would be strong in help and sacrifice, 
That when in service I had paid the price 

All these with me might enter in—some day. 


Maud Lutton. 


Fortunate, indeed, is that Simon of 
Cyrene who does anything to help, willingly 
or unwillingly. Happier is he who so yields 
himself, in the gladness of intelligence and 
faith, to the Christ whose cross he bears, 
that it becomes an understood and joyous 
service. The saying, “Him they compelled 
to bear the cross,’ and Paul’s saying, ex- 
ultant and free in its devotion, ‘‘God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” will ever be associated. 
—Frank W. Gunsaulus. 


Laying down the life for Christ has ceased 
to be a matter of apparent martyrdom. The 
wild beasts of the amphitheater roar no 
more over the torn flesh of Christian vic- 
tims. The choice between sacrifice to idols 
and a death of shame is offered us no longer. 
The fires that were kindled to extinguish 
heresy in the blood of saints have gone out. 
But the laying down of life in daily self- 
denial, in cheerful, patient waiting and hope 
willingly deferred is still the exercise of 
faithful souls.—/saac Hdwardson. 


O Lord, whatever be our burden of duty, 
heavy and difficult, or of sorrow or perplex- 
ity or care, we thank thee that thou hast re- 
vealed thyself to us as the burden-bearing 
God, and we pray for grace to lay the heavi- 
est end of our cross on the shoulders of him 
who alone can bear it and give us strength 
even by the cross to bear the cross. Lord, 
be near us now; accept and bless us, forgive 
our sins, and give us thy gracious presence 
and help; through Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Savior. Amen, 

Alexander Maclaren (abr.). 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
The Elements of Right Living 


Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for December 4 
Isaiah 3: 1-5: 30 


A short time ago a young woman attempted 
to rob the vault of a bank. She was caught and 
pleaded guilty, but offered as an alibi the plea 
that she had to have $24 in order to pay a 
college tuition Dill. 

To most of us her act was doubly wrong. 
In the first place, it was against our moral code. 
Stealing has no favor with us. We say that 
one should not steal under any circumstances. 
From the common thief to the promoter of the 
“get-rich-quick”? scheme who takes the widow’s 
mite, there is nothing but condemnation. In 
the second place, this act on the part of the 
young woman was legally wrong. Stealing is 
forbidden by law, and any person who indulges 
in stealing is subject to punishment by the law. 

Thus, the young woman was stigmatized by 
public conscience and was punished also by the 
law to the extent of a year’s imprisonment. If 
a vote were taken, the majority of the people 
would no doubt declare that justice had been 
done, yet there may be those who would join 
the young woman in her plea that the cause 
justified the action. What do you think about 
it? Can we let down the bars to those who 
transgress the moral and legal codes simply 
because they have a reason? Can we afford to 
do it? Can we call our lives righteous when they 
are half-way wrong? Is stealing half right and 
half wrong? Is dishonesty only partly wrong? 
Where would you draw the line? 

It is evident that our modern complex so- 
cial life has caused no small amount of un- 
certainty in regard to some moral questions 
about which there was no doubt in the days of 
our fathers. It used to be said that a man’s 
word was as good as his bond. Does this hold 
true today when a manufacturer of automo- 
biles in Detroit sells a car to an unknown 
customer in Florida? ‘This is where “truth in 
advertising’’ comes in, and is typical of many 
situations in our lives today involving ethical 
standards of action. Shall we extend our moral 
code to the great commercial transactions in- 
volving thousands of people and millions of 
dollars? Do you think that personal goodness 
disinfects public wrongs such as might be made 
by corporations? 

It has often been said that our forefathers 
were never in doubt as to what was right and 
what was wrong, and it would be well today 
if we had more of their moral insight. Many 
of us are suffering from uncertainty in regard 
to moral issues, and we need a re-invigoration 
of the homely sense of right and wrong. We 
need to see once more that dishonesty is dis- 
honesty, that stealing is stealing, that injustice 
is injustice, and that the elements of right 
living are not to be found in the lives of those 
who follow the great moral laws on a part-time 
basis. 

It was to a return to this homely sense of 


- right and wrong that Isaiah called the people 


of Israel. They had lost their sense of justice 
and righteousness. They called “evil good.” 
KMmploying the parable to illustrate his message, 
Isaiah pictured the situation as it looked to one 
to whom had been handed down the enduring 
moral and spiritual values of past generations. 
Publie opinion was against him, but the fact 
that the people themselves sanctioned un- 
righteous living did not make it right in the 
eyes of the prophet. He showed that there 
is a moral and spiritual code which supersedes 
the social customs of any age. His test was 
not “Does society permit it?” but “Is it right?” 
Can you think of any customs or ideals today 
which ought to be subjected to this test? 
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From Sails of Gold (Seribners) 
Special Series and Editions 

To the well-known Beacon Hill Bookshelf 
series, the Little, Brown Co. has added, this 
year, some notable titles. Among the old favor- 
ites are Hight Cousins and Rose in Bloom, by 
Louisa M. Alcott, and What Katy Did at 
School, by Susan Coolidge. This year’s new 
book in the series is the $2,000 prize story, The 
Trade Winds, by Cornelia Meigs—a sea story 
of the romantic period just before the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. The books in 
this series are commendable for their excel- 
lence in typography, illustration and general 
make-up ($2.00 each). 

New titles available in the large and beauti- 
ful Classics for Younger Readers (Scribners. 
$2.50 each) are The Children of the New Forest, 
by Captain Marryatt, and Michael Strogoff, by 
Jules Verne. The latter book is also published 
in The Scribner Series for Young People ($1.00). 

Of special distinction among books for boys 
and girls are the volumes in the Riverside 
Bookshelf (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 each). 
The Log of a Cowboy, by Andy Adams, is an 
accurate portrayal of cowboy life, day by day. 
The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott, Captain 
Blood, by Rafael Sabatini, and Pinocchio, by 
C. Collodi, the last in a new translation by 
May McSweet, are others in the series. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland has been 


Sin 
(Dutton) 


From Now We Are 
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THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR 


YOUNG FOLKS 


issued by Appleton ($2.50) in a facsimile re- 
production of the first American edition of 
1866. It has forty-two illustrations by John 
Tenniel, and is a very choice book. 

Charlotte M. Yonge’s The Little Duke, rec- 
ommended for children of from ten to twelve 
years, is now published in Macmillan’s Chil- 
dren’s COlassics, with illustrations by Mar- 
guerite de Angeli ($1.75). In the Little Li- 
brary (Macmillan. $1.00 each) are The Good- 
Natured Bear, by Richard Henry Horne, and 
Little Jack Rabbit, by Alice Dussauze. These 
are for young children. 

Other new volumes in The Children’s Classics 
(Maemillan. $1.75 each) are George Mac- 
donald’s story, The Princess and Ourdie, with 
attractive illustrations by Dorothy P. Lathrop; 
and Lady Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette, 
translated from the French of Baroness H. 
Martineau des Chesnez. It is the history of 
Jean Paul and his little white mice. The for- 
mer book is recommended for first reading by 
children of eight to ten, and the latter by 
children of ten to twelve. 

The Isabel Carleton Books, by Margaret Ash- 
mun (Macmillan. $1.50 each). The five vol- 
umes in this series, Isabel Carleton’s Year, The 
Heart of Isabel Carleton, Isabel Carleton’s 
Friends, Isabel Carleton in the West, and Isa- 
bel Carleton at Home, tell the story of the 
development and experiences of a normal Amer- 
ican girl beginning with her senior year at high 
school in a Western college town, and on 
through her college years, till love and her en- 
gagement bring her to the portals of a set- 
tled life. 

The Magic Pawnshop, by Rachel Field, dec- 
orated by JBlizabeth MacKinstry (Dutton. 
$2.00). A New Year’s Eve fantasy telling 
what happened when little Prinda Bassett 
went to a magic pawnshop to buy a miracle to 
cure her sick uncle. 

Chatterbor, 1928 (Page). This hardy an- 
nual, a good old favorite with children, is 
larger and better than ever with a very attrac- 
tive cover. 

The Oricket on the Hearth, by Charles 
Dickens (Dutton. $1.50). A compact, finely 
printed edition, in attractive red and gilt bind- 
ing and jacket. 

The Regicide’s Children, by Aline Havard 
(Scribners. $1.00). In Scribners’ Series for 
Young People. The regicide’s children are Hal 
and Kitty Vane, whose father, Colonel Vane, 
is in hiding in Connecticut, to escape the ven- 
geance which the Restoration authorities are 
seeking to wreak upon those who had partici- 


From The Story of Bread (Harper) 


pated in the condemnation of King Charles I. 
The tale is one of many adventures and absorb- 
ing interest. el 

Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Doran. $5.00). A gorgeous edition of the 
greatest of all pirate tales, illustrated with 
twelve full-page color masterpieces, by Hd- 
mund Dulac, and many pictures in black and 
white. Excellent typography and large-mar- 
gined pages. 


Special Collections for Christmas 

The Children’s Play-Hour Book,.édited by 
Stephen Southwold (Longmans, Green. $2.00). 
An unusually interesting collection of poems, 
stories, games, puzzles, riddles, pictures, etc., 
to which many noted authors and artists are 
contributors. 

Sails of Gold, edited by Lady Cynthia As- 
quith (Scribners. $2.50), is this year’s suc- 
cessor to the former similar compilations from 


From Goose Towne Tales 

(Crowell) 
notable British authors and artists, The Treas- 
ure Ship and The Flying Carpet. Among the 
contributors are John Buchan, H. Belloc, A. A. 
Milne, Hugh Lofting, Hden Phillpotts, and others 
of equal or lesser fame. It is a very attractive 
book. 

Playmates in Print (Thomas Nelson & Sons) 
is a collection of verses and stories for chil- 
dren well selected, from many sources, and 
adapted by Hdna Whiteman, and illustrated 
by Earl Oliver Hurst. It is strongly com- 
mended in a foreword by Effie L. Power, Direc- 
tor of Work with Children in the Cleveland 
Publie Library. 

A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks, selected 
by Marjory Bruce, in  Crowell’s Oolor Juven- 
tiles (Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.00), is a very 
good collection of tales old and new, drawn 
from near and far, with many of the old 
favorites, excellently told. There are eight full- 
page color illustrations and 100 line drawings. 

Girl Scout Stories, Second Book, edited by 
Helen Ferris, with an introduction by Dorothy 
Canfield (Doran. $2.00). There are seventeen 
stories by as many authors, and they are illus- 
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From The Magic Tooth (Little, Brown) 
trated by a number of famous artists. The 
book is an official Girl Scout publication. 

Highdays and Holidays, compiled by Flor- 
ence’ Adams and Hlizabeth McCarrick (Dut- 
ton. $2.00). Two children’s librarians have 
gathered and arranged an excellent collection 
of poems relating to holidays and the people 
and events that we delight to honor. In the 
list are New Year’s Day, Easter, Arbor and 
Bird Days, Mother’s Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving and 
Uhristmas, and the birthdays of Washington, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt. Poets old and recent are 
represented. 

The “Story Lady’s” Christmas Stories, by 
ceorgene Faulker (J. H. Sears & Co. $1.25). 
Five charming Christmas stories, simply told, 
and put in a pretty book, nicely illustrated in 
color. 

A Book of Princess Stories, compiled by 
Kathleen Adams and Frances Elizabeth Atch- 
inson (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). Another book 
of stories, compiled by the authors of A Book 
ef Giant Stories, and attractively illustrated 
by Lois Lenski. The book presents a cycle of 
“Princess” stories drawn from many lands, and 
particularly adapted for telling to children of 
from eight to twelve. 

Number Five Joy Street (Appleton. $2.50). 
The other numbers in Joy Street are already 
famous and this new “medley of prose and verse 
for boys and girls” is a worthy addition to the 


i Wouldn’t Blow 
From The Wind That Eputton) 
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series. Among the distinguished contributors 
are Walter De La Mare, Compton Mackenzie, 
Rose Fyleman, Algernon Blackwood, Hilaire 
Belloc and other notable English authors. 
Christmas in Storyland, by Maud Van Buren 
and Katharine I. Bemis (Century. $2.00). 
An anthology of holiday tales for children, 
compiled by two experienced librarians, for use 


in home, school, and library. It contains 
twenty-eight modern Christmas stories by 
American writers. 

John Martin’s Big Book, No. 11 (Dodd, 


Mead. $2.50). A great favorite for young 
children, with plenty of variety in its contents, 
and copiously illustrated. Maintains the stand- 
ard of the previous ten volumes. 


Work and Play Books 

Playing with Clay, by Ida M. Wheeler (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). Simple in its directions, but 
useful and instructive. Adapted to children of 
ages from six to ten, but older children will en- 
joy it. 

With Scissors and Paste, by Leila M. Wil- 
helm (Macmillan. $1.75). A book of toy- 
making for little children. 

The Piece Bag Book, by Anna La Tourette 
Blauvelt (Macmillan. $1.60). A first book of 
sewing and weaving for young children. 

The Rainy-Day Book of Games, by Wallace 
D. Vincent (Revell. $1.50). “Thirty-eight 
new games for real boys.” They seem practi- 
eal, lively and interesting. 

The Book of Puzzles, by A. Frederick Col- 
lins (Appleton. $2.00). Varied and complete ; 
an excellent collection of puzzles. 

Things to Make, by Charlotte Chambers 
Jones (Pilgrim Press. $1.00). In this book, 
our own Pilgrim Press can claim to have put 
out one of the very best and most attractive 
play-books for young children. It has real 
educative value, also, for it blends work with 
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From Gay Neck 


play and is designed to develop the construc- 
tive and creative faculties. 

The Boys’ Busy Book, by Chelsea Fraser 
(Crowell. $2.50 net). A practical illustrated 
handicraft book for boys. It tells clearly how 
to fit up a workshop, how to select and care 
for tools, and how to use them in the making of 
It tells how to whittle, and how 
and what to make. Squaring, fitting, fastening 
and decorating woodwork are explained. Home 
conveniences, radio, leather, paper, metal and 
concrete work are also described. 

The Play Book of Troy, by Susan Meriwether 
(Harper. $2.00). The story of Troy retold 
for children, illustrated by cut-outs of ships, 
Greek and Trojan heroes, the wooden horse, etc. 
An attractive and instructive playbook. 

Let’s Go A-Mazing, by Bertha Eveleth Blod- 
gett (Putnam. $1.25). Not A-Maying, but 
A-Mazing—for this is a book of lead-pencil 
labyrinths for young and old. Ideal amuse- 
ment for a rainy day. 

Suppose We Do Something Hlse, by Imogen 
Clark (Dutton. $2.00). A collection of indoor 
and outdoor games for young and old, com- 
piled by an author who has already scored in 
a former book in this field, Suppose We Play. 
In addition to general diversions, there is a 


many things. 
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From A Boys’ Life of Colonel Lawrence 
(Century) 

chapter on What to Do on Special Occasions. 

Alias Santa Claus, by Percival Wilde (Ap- 
pleton. $1.25). A Christmas play for children 
with a cast of three grown-ups and fifteen 
children. A one-act comedy that can be simply 
staged and costumed. 


Animals in Fact and Fancy 

All About Animals, by Lilian Gask (Crow- 
ell. $3.00). A systematic account of animals. 
from A to Z, illustrated with nearly 200 ex- 
cellent illustrations. An encyclopedia unusu-~ 
ally interesting in its descriptions. 

Brave Dogs, by Lilian Gask(Crowell. $1.50). 
Ten stories of brave dogs, founded on fact. 
Miss Gask is an English author who has at- 
tained recognition as a writer about animals. 

Animal Stories the Indians Told, by Bliza- 
beth Bishop Johnson (Knopf). A very attrac- 
tive book in which the author has drawn ma- 
terial from wide sources and skillfully adapted 
it to her purpose. The book has fifty effective 
illustrations. 

Wings and Paws, by Willard Allen Colcord 
(Judson Press. $1.50). One hundred and fifty 
true stories about birds, animals and insects, 
compiled for use in home or school. 

Uncle Sam’s Animals, by Margaret Frances 
Fox (Century. $2.00). True stories of animals. 
that have been under the care of our govern- 
ment. They will give the reader some sur~ 
prises. There is the story, for instance, of the- 
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From Monsieur and Madame 
(Harper) 
effort to use camels on our Western deserts 
along with many other unusual experiences. 

Longlegs the Heron, by Thornton W. Bur- 
gess (Little, Brown. $1.75). Fanciful, of 
course, like all of Mr. Burgess’ books, but also 
like the others tending to quicken a real in- 
terest in and sympathy with animal life. 

The Lion-Hearted Kitten, by Peggy Bacon 
(Macmillan. $2.00). Funny stories intended 
to be read aloud to boys and girls of five to 
eight. The illustrations are by the author. 

Skitter Cat and Major, by Eleanor Youmans 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Cat-and-dog adventures into 
which the author weaves much real information 
about birds and animals. 

Rowdy, by Robert Joseph Diven (Century 
Co. $1.75). A dog tale of far Alaska, by an 
author who has lived long in the North with 
dogs and men. Rowdy is an affectionate, faith- 
ful, intelligent animal, who has many stirring 
adventures in a story that strikes its deepest 
note in human interest and a happy climax. 

The Sea Dog, by Arthur C. Bartlett (Wilde 
Co.). By the author of the book, Spunk, Leader 
of the Dog Team, is this story of a little puppy 
rescued by a fishing schooner three miles from 
shore, and of the part he played in the future 
fortunes of his new friends—and especially in 
that of his former master whose regeneration 
is a master chord of the story. 

Nature Stories for Children, by W. S. Her- 
bert Wylie (Revell. $1.50). A pleasing and 
instructive collection of fifty five-minute talks 
about animals, birds, insects, flowers and other 
forms of life. Many of the strange creatures 
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From A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks 
(Crowell) 
introduced are not well known, and are pre- 
sented in a delightful way, with moral and re- 
ligious lessons attached. An admirable book for 
children and teachers of children. 

The Uncle Wiggily Book, by Howard R. 
Garis (Appleton. $1.75). An entirely new set 
of stories concerning the children’s favorite, 
Uncle Wiggily Longears, the rabbit. They are 
illustrated in color. 


Books for Little Children 

Coat Tales from the Pockets of the Happy 
Giant, by Ethel and Frank Owen (Abingdon 
Press. $1.00). An attractive book for little 
folks, nicely illustrated, and a marvel of cheap- 
ness in an age of expensive books. 

Nip and Tuck in Toyland, by Leila Crocheron 
Freeman (J. H. Sears & Co. $2.50). A large 


(Appleton) 


From Number live Joy Street 


and very elaborate story and picture book, with 
eight full-page color illustrations, very exciting 
end sheets, and fifty black and white drawings 
all done by the author. The story is a fanciful 
one in which Santa Claus, Father Time, and 
fairies figure, and in which there are lively ad- 
ventures with toys that come to life. 

The Poor Count’s Christmas, by Frank R. 
Stockton (Stokes. $1.50). A story by a well- 
known author, now first published in book form, 
with seven black and white illustrations, and 
in large type suitable for young children. 

Polly Wiggles and Some Others, by Edna 
Clark Davis (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). 
A sequel to the same author’s book, Miss Polly 
Wiggles. A well-written story in large type 
for children of from eight to twelve. 

The Four-Year-Old’s Story Book, by Kath- 
leen Stone (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). 
A large type book of twelve stories with colored 
pictures, in words so simple that there will be 
no need to stop and explain them. 

Little Sister, by Margaret Kyle (Harper. 
$2.50). A delightful book for little children, 
wholesome and lovely in its realism of the 
child’s world. Choicely illustrated by Marjorie 
Hartwell and Mildred Rogers Dickemen. 

Jean's Winter with the Warners, by Chris- 
tine W. Parmenter (Rand MeNally). Jean 
was a motherless little girl, whose father, whom 
she had never seen, was away off in Canada. 
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In New England, with the Warners, however, 
she found a fine home and much kindness, and 
plenty of happy experiences with games and 
dog and pony, which the book tells in a way to 
interest little boys and girls. 

Looking Out of Jimmie, by Helen Hartness 
Flanders (Dutton. $2.00). An excellent book 
of verses for little children hy an author who 
has contributed to The Congregationalist. The 
decorations by Willy Pogany, with the. quality 
of the text, make this a book of distinction. 

Now We Are Six, by A. A. Milne (Dutton. 
$2.00). Inimitable verses by the author of 
When We Were Very Young. Mr. Milne’s 
work illustrates what an unusually gifted 
writer may accomplish in juvenile literature. 
His books have had a very large sale. The 
decorations are by E. H. Shepard. 

Goose Towne Tales, by Alice Lawton (Cro- 
well. $2.00). A large and attractive book tell- 
ing how Mother Goose rhymes happened to be 
written. All the old favorites of Mother Goose 
Landare in these tales, which have many illus- 
trations by Wynna Wright. 

The P, EF. Volland Co., as in former years, 
publishes some very attractive books for little 
children, in elaborately colored and decorated 
covers, and nicely boxed in colorful boxes. 
Among these are: The Jolly Kids’ Alphabet, 
by Tom Lamb, with animal illustrations and 
verses for each letter on heavy cardboard 
pages; The Skating Gander, by Alice Cooper 
Bailey, and The Turtle Whose Snap Unfast- 
ened, by Ruth Campbell, in the Happy Children 
Book series; The Tarzan Twins, by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, and Small Fry and the Winged 
Horse, by Ruth Campbell, in the Golden Youth 
series; and The Adventures of Nip and Tuck, 
by Muriel Mascrip Mitchell; Tommy Tingle 
Tangle, by Sarah Addington; The Tale of 
Patchy Pig and The Duck’s Adventure, for 
the littlest children of all. 

Rocking Island, by Hdwin M. Love (Nel- 
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From The Last Dragon 


sen. $2.00). A magical tale of Teddy’s strange 
adventures in the Kingdom of Rocking Island, 
richly embellished by the author’s own many 
full-page illustrations in black and white and 
in color. The ‘jacket,’ cover, and end papers 
are striking. 


For Boys and Girls of Various Ages 

Sunny Manteel, by Henry Herbert Knibbs 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). One of the most 
stixring of romances in the far western wilder- 
ness. It has to do with a young engineer of 
fine character, skill and courage, an unlettered 
girl, “Sunny,” who is a real heroine, and a 
variety of wilderness characters good and bad. 
An excellent story of its type. 

Poilyanna’s Debt of Honor, by Harriet Lum- 
mis Smith (Page. $2.00). A fifth “Glad” 
book in which the optimistic young lady, now 
become a symbolic and traditional figure in 
American life, is the chief figure. Her rosy 
and complacent countenance beams from a col- 
ored illustration on the cover, fairly radiating 
sunshine. 

Norma’s Friends, by Marguerite Turney 
Geibel (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). “A 
story of talents’ for boys and girls of twelve 
and upward. Norma is a very wonderful girl 
in high school, who has a genius for helping 
other people and who manages to extract some 
high enjoyment out of life by using her talents 
to that end. 

Skipping Village, by Lois Lenski (Stokes. 
$2.50). A large and handsome book with four 
color illustrations and many in black and 
white, all by the author. The story tells of 
phases of happy childhood in the little town 
of not so long ago—the sort of town we all 
kuew in our boyhood or girlhood days. The 
panorama of the town life, as seen through 
the eyes of a child is presented with liveliness 
and humor. 

The Real Reward, by Christine Whiting 
Parmenter (Little, Brown. $2.00). A story 
of the five Merediths, children of an impecuni- 
ous artist living on an isolated New Hamp- 
shire farm. The two oldest children attended 
a wedding where a valuable necklace was 


From The Princess and. Curdie 
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From The Lost Village (Doran) 


stolen, and the mystery of the stolen necklace 
leads to a story involving the Meredith’s home 
life, and much incident, in which the characters 
are well drawn. 

Doris Decides, by Gladys Blake (Appleton. 
$1.75). A mystery story of happenings in a 
little mountain school in which boys and girls 
of the Bow View Plantation take part. A sep- 


From Canute Whistlewinks (Longmans, Green) 


arate story which continues the adventures of 
characters in The Mysterious Tutor, and At 
Bow View. 

Gervaise of the Garden, by Edith Ballinger 
Price (Century. $1.50). Mystery—solved in 
the climax—runs through this story of Ger- 
vaise, found in the garden of a ruined castle by 
fourteen-year-old Nancy, and her sister Alison 
and her brother Robin. How she is freed from 
her wizard-like grandfather and restored to 
her mother all comes out in.the tale. 

Rag-House Tales, by Mae Foster Jay (Wilde 
Co.). Stories of nature, of wild life in the 
open, and of adventure, which were the lot of 
the little heroine of this volume, while her 
father, an engineer, blazed trails to wild re- 
gions. The fourteen interesting illustrations 
are from photographs by the author, and the 
whole book seems to have backgrounds of per- 
sonal experience. 

The Circus Dwarf Stories, by Hvaleen Stein 
(Page. $1.65). Evaleen Stein wrote many 
stories for children, and the present collection 
presents some of the best. The Circus Dwarf 
is an interesting figure who has the boys who 
visit the circus fairly enchanted at the very 
first meeting. The whole book is full of charm. 

Star Bright, by Laura HW. Richards (Page. 
$1.75). Is it necessary to say more than that 
this story is a sequel to the author’s popular 
tale, Captain January. Illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill. 

The Pioneer Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). The story is of 
two children whose father has gone’'to Cali- 
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fornia in ’49, and who make the journey across 
the continent in a covered-wagon caravan to 
join him. It offers great possibilities which are 
realized by Mrs. Perkins’ pencil in illustration 
as well as by her pen. 

Sarah’s Dakin, by Mabel L. Robinson (Dut- 
ton. $2.00). Miss Robinson, who is a notable 
writer of children’s books, tells here the story 
of Sarah and her collie dog, Dakin, a very re- 
markable dog. The setting is on a Maine farm 
and the story is of real people in everyday life. 

This Way to Christmas, by Ruth Sawyer 
(Harper. $2.50). Ethel Barrymore, the ac- 
tress, has characterized this story as-‘“‘one of 
the most charming books for children that I 
have ever read.” It tells how little David, away 
from home in a snowy hill country, met a 
locked-out fairy who introduced him to some 
wonderful Christmas experiences. The full- 
page color illustrations by Maginel Wright 
Barney are of great originality and charm. 

The Janitor’s Cat, by Theodore A. Harper 
(Appleton. $2.00). A whimsical and pleasant 
book in which children will find much that is 
amusing and delightful. 

Jeremy, by Hugh Walpole (Doran. $2.50). 
Childhood, with all its moods of happiness and 


tears, laughter and charm, portrayed by a 
master novelist, with many illustrations by 


BH. H. Shepard. 

Doctor Doolittle’s Garden, by Hugh Lofting 
(Stokes. $2.50). Dr. Doolittle has become a 
recognized institution in the juvenile world. To 
the story of himself, of his voyages, of his post 
office, of his circus, his zoo, and his caravan, is 
now added the story of his garden. The garden, 
however, was inhabited mostly by animals and 
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From The Lion-Hearted Kitten (Macmillan) 


insects, so that this is much more exciting than 
a tale of just vegetables and flowers. As in 
former Doolittle books, the illustrations by the 
author are an essential part of the book. 

The God of Gold, by Arthur E. Southon 
(Revell. $1.50). A thrilling and dramatic 
story of savage Negro life in Africa. Bad 
white men, and the heroic and remarkably help- 
ful service of a lonely missionary couple play 
important parts in the story. It helps one to 
understand the need of Christian missionary 
work, the difficulties that may attend it, and 
the good which follows. 

The Fairy Detective, by Rupert Hughes 
(Harper. $1.00). A well-known author’s col- 
lection of tales of a fairy detective who assumes 
many animal disguises, but who tells a little 
girl and her nurse of his plans. An original 
product of American fairyland, with some plain 
sense interwoven concerning some things in the 
real world of daily life. 

Jolly Good Times, by Mary P. Wells-Smith 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). A new and attrac- 
tive edition in blue of a book that has been a 
popular favorite for half a century. It is a 
story of child-life on a New England farm, and 
the illustrations by Helen Mason Grose are 
faithfully representative. 

The Children’s Year in a Happy Home, 
by Mary Howitt, edited by Hmilie Poulsson 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.75). Here is 
a famous old Hnglish story for children of 
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eighty years ago. In this new edition the story 
moves faster than it did originally by omitting 
unimportant details and incidents. Happy 
home life in Hngland years ago is thus made 
real for the children of today. 

Pillow-Time Tales, by Patten Beard (Rand, 
McNally. $1.00). Miss Beard is the daughter 
of the eminent nonagenarian Congregational 
minister, and contributor to our columns, Dr. 
Augustus F. Beard. She is a_ well-known 
writer of children’s stories, and these are for 
very young children. They are “for all girls 
and boys who go to bed right on the dot of 
bedtime and wake up happy every morning.” 
The stories have fine imaginative quality, and 
the pictures by Ruth Caroline Eger are such as 
a child will love. 


Fairy Tales, Folklore, Legend 

Gessar Khan: A Legend of Tibet, told by Ida 
Zeitlan, and illustrated by Theodore Nadejen 
(Doran. $5.00). A quarto volume of great 
excellence in design, binding, typography and 
illustration—Doran’s most distinctive achieve- 
ment in this year’s juveniles, though a volume 
like this is of as much interest to grown-ups 
as to young folks. Gessar Khan comes out of 
the folklore of the Far East, a legend of a 
mythical hero of Asia, gloriously imaginative, 
which appeared in the Mongolian language in 
1716 and has come to us through a German 
translation, published in St. Petersburg in 1839. 

Wonder Tales from Pirate Isles, by Frances 
$2.00). Trans- 
lating from Hast Indian folklore collections 
made by Dutch scholars, Miss Olcott has as- 
sembled what she calls “mere sample of the dif- 
ferent types of Hast Indian tales.” In arrang- 
ing these tales for-children she has woven into 
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them customs and descriptions of the Hast 
Indies, and because the seas about the islands 
of the Hast Indies were once notorious for 
pirates the teller of each tale is supposed to 
win his freedom from a pirate captain by vir- 
tue of a well-told tale. The stories and illustra- 
tions are picturesque and unusual. 

Mopsa the Fairy, by Jean Ingelow (Harper. 
$1.75). A beautiful edition of an old and 
original fairy tale by a famous author. The il- 
lustrations by Dorothy Lothrop are superb, the 
black on white full-page drawings being particu- 
larly fine. The story is recommended for ages 
six to ten. 

The Magic Tooth, and Other Tales from the 
Amazon, by Hlsie Spicer Hells (Little, Brown. 
$2.00). Twenty-six stories from the folklore 
of South America, droll, fantastic, entertaining. 


‘Illustrated effectively by Florence Choate and 


Elizabeth Curtis. | 

Lost Village, by Alberta Bancroft (Doran. 
$2.50). Tony, a little prince, has been hidden 
in Lost Village for safety from his father’s 
enemies. The rest is all told in a fairy tale of 
magie charm and humor. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

The Wonder Smith and His Son, by Hula 
Young (Longmans. $2.00). This “tale from 
the Golden Childhood of the World” has its 
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setting in mythical Ireland. Miss Young has 
gathered from the Gaelic traditions the stories 
of the Gubbaun Saor, the Master-Smith from 
whose anvil men thought the stars had come 
as sparks, which have been handed down by 
oral tradition. The illustrations by Boris 
Artzymbasheff seem particularly appropriate. 

Petersham’s Hill, by Grace Taber Hallock 
(Dutton. $2.00). “A book for all who love 
fairy tales,’ telling how Jemima and Little 
Papa climbed over the hill to wonderful adven- 
tures, meeting the man who makes sunshine 
stay in flowers and other interesting fairy folk. 

The Giant Sorcerer, by William Whitman, 
3d (Houghton Mithin. $2.00). Strange ad- 
ventures of a boy with Mechanus, the mechani- 
cal sorcerer. A wonder story, very finely illus- 
trated by Frank Boyd, which will appeal 
strongly te younger readers. 

Fanciful Tales for Children, by Walter L. 
Hervey and Melvin Hix (Longmans. $1.00). 
A large type book, nicely illustrated, for chil- 
dren learning to read, explaining why camels 
have two humps, and many other things which 
are, of course, matters of great moment to a 
child. 

The Wonderful Gift, by Clara McKinney 
Edwards (Four Seas. $2.00). The story of 
a trip to the moon of a little boy and girl, Gay 
and Kay, in which there are some very interest- 
ing pictures of the strange people they met, as 
well as a very entertaining account of their un- 
usual experiences. It is a book attractively 
gotten up, in illustration and binding. 

Jataka Tales Out of India, retold by Mar- 
guerite Aspinwall, with illustrations by Arnold 
Hall (Putnam. $1.75). Folk tales of Old 
India, full of fascination and romance. There 
are twenty-nine tales, widely varied in charac- 
ter, and the illustrations are particularly al- 
luring. 

Italian Peepshow, and Other Tales, by Hlea- 
nor Farjeon (Stokes. $2.50). The first half 
of this book is a series of Italian folk stories 
which, under the skillful handling of the author, 
present much of the charm of Florence. The 
second part consists of ten stories of humor 
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and imagination by Miss Farjeon. Both parts 
are illustrated by Rosalind Thornycroft. 

Canute Whistlewinks, and Other Stories, by 
Zacharias Topelius (Longmans. $2.50). Trans-, 
lations by C. W. Foss, from the Swedish writ- 
ings of Topelius, a Finnish author, who has 
been called the Hans Christian Anderson of 
Sweden and Finland. A great addition to the 
literature of fairyland available in English. 

Tales Worth Telling, by Charles J. Finger 
(Century. $3.50). Tales gathered from the 
folklore and legends of many lands by a writer 
who has re-narrated them with rare power of 
description. It is a large and attractive book, 
with color illustrations by Paul Honoré. 

The Last Dragon, by Dan Totheroh (Doran. 
$2.50). A fine fantasy concerning a whimsi- 
eal old dragon which reveals the power of a 
well-known author to create a world of charm 
for children. The book is finely illustrated by 
Hleanor Osborn Eadie. 


Tales from Other Lands 

Children of the Moor, by Laura Witinghoff 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). A great Swedish 
classic translated by Liri Andrews, and illus- 
trated by Gustaf Tenggren. Apart from its 
story value the book gives an interesting pic- 
ture of peasant life in Sweden of a generation 
ago. The end-papers give a most effective and 
beautiful illustration for a winter tale. 

The Spirit of the Street, by Priscilla Holton 
(Pilgrim Press. $2.00). Miss Holton, who has 
been one of our own Congregational mission- 
aries in China, returned recently from that 
country after spending three years there. She 
had many opportunities for observing Chinese 
life, and in writing these true stories of Chinese 
children she has revealed unusual literary 
gifts. The illustrations, by Gertrude Herrick, 
give further distinction to a book already rich 
in its contents. The end-papers and jacket 
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From A New Hngland Boyhood 
(Little, Brown) 
designs are attractively decorative, and the 
black and white sketches throughout the book 
are exceedingly well done—simple, yet display- 
ing a fine sense of form, and touched with life. 

Gay-Neck: The Story of a Pigeon, by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji (Dutton. $2.25). Mukerji is 
a charming writer, and the charm of Kavi, the 
Elephant, and My Brother’s Face is as evident 
in this latest book, a story of a _ beautiful 
pigeon owned by an Indian boy in Calcutta. 
The illustrations by Boris Artzybasheff give 
the book a most arresting decorative quality. 

The Moon's Birthday, by Dorothy Rowe 
(Macmillan. $2.00). More stories about Chinese 
children, simply and sympathetically told for 
readers of six to eight years, and illustrated in 
color, and in black and white, by two Chinese 
artists. 

The Wind That Wouldn’t Blow, by Arthur 
Bowie Chrisman (Dutton. $2.50). More charm- 
ing Chinese stories by the author of Shen of 
the Sea, which was awarded the John Newbery 
Medal last year. The sixteen stories are marked 
by much humor and originality, and the sil- 
houettes by Else Hasselriis are appropriate and 
effective. 

The Adventures of Chicchi, by Paola Lom- 
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broso-Carrara (Putnam. $2.50). True-to-life 
stories of an Italian boy and his young cousins, 
in which the atmosphere of Italian child-life is 
well depicted for American readers. The tales 
are translated by Mary Ellen Wood Curtis and 
Marguerite Aspinwall, and the book is effec- 
tively illustrated and decorated by Robert 
Gaston Herbert. The binding and “jacket” are 
very attractive. 

Friends in Strange Garments, by Anna Milo 
Upjohn (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). Sixteen 
stories of child life in foreign lands, interesting 
and true to life, and splendidly illustrated with 
pictures by the author in color and in black 
and white. 

The Tartar Princess, by L. A. Charskaya 
(Holt. $2.00). A sequel to the books, The 
Little Princess Nina, and Fledglings. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Hana Muskova. This 
book tells the story of the exciting experiences 
of the cousin of Princess Nina. 

Nimble-Legs, by Luigi Capuana (Longmans. 
$1.50). <A story of a little Sicilian boy, a fleet- 
footed carrier of secret messages for Garibaldi. 
This is a popular Italian book for boys, trans- 
lated by Frederick Tabor Cooper, and _ illus- 
trated by I. B. Hazelton. 

Mystery of Castle Pierrefitte, by Eugenie Poa 
(Longmans. $2.00). A lively mystery story 
for children, translated from the French by 
Amena Pendleton. The scene is laid in the 
Pyrenees at the close of the eighteenth century. 
The mystery is maintained to the very end of 
the story. 


Biography for Young Readers 

The Boys’ Life of Colonel Lawrence, by 
Lowell Thomas (Century Co. $2.00). Lowell 
Thomas was with Lawrence in Arabia, and he 
is therefore excellently qualified to tell for boys 
the story of this amazing man whose adven- 
tures and achievements are almost incredible. 

A New England Boyhood, by Edward Hverett 
Hale (Little, Brown. $3.00). A new edition 
of Dr. Hale’s story of his boyhood—the only 
notable book about Boston boyhood. Edwin D. 
Mead, who contributes an interesting foreword, 
is right in saying that old boys as well as 
younger ones will enjoy this record. 

Heroes of Modern Adventure, by T. C. 
Bridges and H. Hessell Tiltman (Little, Brown. 
$2.00). Stories of the exploits of Amundsen, 
Lady Richmond Brown, Jean Charcot, Cap- 
tain Evans, Dr. Grenfell, Lawrence of Arabia, 
and others with the closing chapter on Colonel 
Lindbergh. The volume is freely illustrated. 

Adventurers All, by Mary Hazelton Wade 
(Appleton. $1.75). Lindbergh leads the list, 
with other chapters on Marco Polo, Louis Pas- 
teur, DWlizabeth Fry, Francis of Assisi, Mary 
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Slessor of Calabar, and Woodrow Wilson—each 
an adventurer in a particular sphere. 

Story-Lives of Master Writers, by Charles 
Raymond (Stokes. $2.50). Brief sketches of 
William Shakespeare, Daniel Defoe, Robert 
Burns, Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, Keats, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and a dozen other authors, 
British and American. Hach sketch is accom- 
panied by a portrait. 

Overcoming Handicaps, by Archer Wallace 
(Doran. $1.00). Inspiring biographical 
sketches of men who triumphed over disadvan- 
tages and handicaps. Among others are Charles 
Steinmetz, Aaron Drucker (kindergarten pupil 
at twenty-five; college professor at fifty), John 
Davey (the lad who learned to read at twenty), 
Beethoven (who could not hear his own music) 
and Michael Faraday. 

The Boy’s Book of Henry Ford, by G..De 
Roulhac Hamilton (Holt. $2.00). <A _ boy’s 
edition of the same author’s more complete biog- 
raphy of Henry Ford. The man who put the 
“mob”? in automobile has many qualities that 
boys might emulate for their own good, and 


Mr, Hamilton has exploited with much suc- 
cess the inspirational aspects of Mr. Ford’s 
career. 


The Girl in White Armor, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine (Macmillan. $2.50). The biographer of 
Joan of Are has here set down in briefer form 
the authentic story of the Maid of France. 
“Every episode and detail of it,’ says Mr. 
Paine, “is from the sworn testimony taken at 
her two trials, and from authentic contemporary 
documents.” The book is fully illustrated with 
photographs and maps. 

The Boy's Life of Alexander Hamilton, by 
Helen Nicolay (Century. $2.00). The author 
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has already written boys’ lives of other great 
Americans, and has a distinctive place in this 
field. 


Educative and Helpful 

How to Enjoy Pictures, by J. Littlejohns 
(Macmillan). A splendid book in which both 
old and young will find the gateway opened to 
the intelligent appreciation of pictures. It is 
clear in its expositions, and its illustrations are 
effective. 

Wonder Tales of Architecture, by L. Lamprey 
(Stokes. $2.50). WHighteen stories of archi- 
tecture designed to illustrate the conditions of 
social, racial, and religious life that gave each 
type of building its characteristic features. 
The author begins with primitive Chinese archi- 
tecture and continues with the story of archi- 
tecture in Babylon, Hgypt, Greece, Rome, and 
in more modern days. It is a_ substantial 
book, carefully and vividly written and well 
illustrated. 

Jimmie and the Junior Safety Council, by 
Stella Boothe (World Book Co. $1.20). An 
interesting and practical book designed to instill 
in young readers an active and intelligent re- 
gard for accident prevention. 

Prince Melody in Music Land, by Blizabeth 
Simpson (Alfred A. Knopf). This charming 
book of musical fairy tales for musical children 
aims to put the technique of music into an at- 
tractive and fanciful form. The fairy tales 
introduce Prince Melody, Bass Clef, a giant, 
Harmony, a royal personage, and other musical 
characters in their proper relations, and in ad- 
ventures in such places as Octave Castle, the 
Land of Minor Seales, etc. The illustrations 
are unique. 

La-La Man in Music Land, by Colleen 
Browne Kilner (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 
Delightful verses and illustrations set in musi- 
cal arrangement in a way that will entertain 
young children and at the same time give them 
the rudiments of music. More elemental than 
the book reviewed above and more adapted to 
younger than to older children. 

More Birds in Rhyme, by Julius King (Nel- 
son). An excellent book for promoting knowl- 
edge of birds—a sequel to Birds in Rhyme. 
The colored illustrations are beautifully life- 
like and the bird-calls are musically illustrated. 

George Washington Lincoln Goes Around 
the World, by Margaret Loring Thomas (Nel- 
son. $1.50). The story of an American boy 
who wanders on to a round-the-world steamer 
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and is carried off from New York. He has an 
adventure in each country and acquires a friend 
who goes with him, so that his ship becomes the 
Ship of Friendship. The illustrations by Willy 
Pogany are distinctive. 

The Children’s Own Book of Letters and 
Stories, by Maude Burbank Harding (Marshall 
Jones Co. $1.75, textbook edition, $1.20). The 
author is teacher of English in the Woodward 
School, and this book presents actual achieve- 
ments of class work by boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age, illustrating the method 
by which young folks may be helped toward the 
expression of their latent desire to write stories, 
poems, ete. In addition to its interest and help- 
fulness for children this book will be found 
valuable for parents and teachers. 

Adventures in Reading, by May Lamberton 
Becker (Stokes. $2.00). This is a book for 
boys and girls, the spirit of which may be 
judged by its dedication “To my Daughter, with 
whose reading I never interfered.’ Some of 
the chapters appeared in The Wellspring. Many 
of the books discussed seem to us very mature 
for young readers, but Mrs. Becker’s comments 
are judicious. Grown-ups as well as young 
folk might well take to heart her reminder 
that intelligent critical judgment of a novel, for 
example, is far removed from ‘‘the unhappy 
habit of praising or condemning [it], according 
as you approve or disapprove of the conduct 
of the leading character.” The variety of books 
discussed is wide, and the _ bibliographies 
extensive. 

Boy’s Book of Eaperiments, by A. Freder- 
ick Collins (Crowell. $2.00). Very full in its 
range and explanations, made effective by the 
copiousness of the illustrations. A book which 
every boy or girl with any aptitude for science 
will enjoy, and a book in which adults are 
likely to share the youthful interest. 

Curiosities of Science, by Jean-Henri Fabre 
(Century. $2.50). Fabre has the art of mak- 
ing science interesting, and his books have had 
large circulation both in France and in Amer- 
ica. Here, in entertaining chapters, he tells of 
interesting animals—monkeys, chimpanzees, ele- 
phants, seals, ete.; of the ingenuities of nature ; 
of things on and under the earth—mines, quar- 
ries, etc.; and of science in certain manu- 
factures. 

From Panama to Cape Horn, by Ethel I. 
Salisbury (World Book Co. $1.40). The third 
volume in the Inter-American Geographical 
Readers series. It is an excellent book, very 
fully illustrated, and is interesting for enter- 
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taining reading, as it is valuable as a textbook. 

Jlonsieur and Madame (Harper. $2.00). An 
attractive book of French verses for children 
by Edwin Dimock, with drawings by Louis 
Glackens, designed to help a child in the mas- 
tery of the gender of French nouns. In a series 
of unique drawings Mr. Glackens has so per- 
sonified all the common French nouns in such 
a way as to convey a strong visual impression 
of the gender, while the verses will help in the 
acquiring of vocabulary. It is quite useful 
even to older people beginning the study of 
Trench. 

The Song Book of the American Spirit, col- 
lected by Katharine Stanley-Brown, illustrated 
by Rudolph Stanley-Brown (Harper. $2.00). 
Quite unique in song books—historic, patriotic, 
Negro spirituals, cowboy songs, college songs, 
songs of various sections, all blended into a 
book, strikingly illustrated, and attractive. 

The Enchanted Road, by Wdith Howes (Mor- 
row. $1.75). A book intended, in the form of 
an ingenious, magic tale, to help parents an- 
swer the questions of children concerning the 
origin of life. A mother says, concerning it: 
“Tt is Just what I’ve been looking for to read 
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to my children, aged eight and eleven.” It 
certainly is told very beautifully and naturally, 
without the subterfuge and artificiality that 
usually characterizes such efforts. It reads with 
all the charm of a fairy .tale. 

The Story of Milk, by Elizabeth Watson; 
The Story of Bread, by, Elizabeth Watson; 
Transportation, by Jeanette Haton, and The 
Telephone, by Susan Meriwether (Harper, each 
$1.25). Very neat and attractive books, in 
uniform binding, well illustrated, in the City 
and Country Series, designed to tell younger 
children about the things of everyday life. 


With Biblical Background 

Philus, the Stable Boy of Bethlehem, by 
Edmund J. Cleveland (Harper. $1.50). Chil- 
dren’s story sermons for Christmas and other 
special days and seasons of the Christian year. 
Their story form will make them appeal to 
children in the home, though for ministers, par- 
ents and teachers the story-sermons have this 
interest—viz., that they were intended to be the 
center of a children’s service, and not merely 
a part of a service primarily for adults. 

Old Testament Stories, retold by TBulalie 
Osgood Grover (Little, Brown. $2.50). BHighty- 
eight stories told for young folks with the sim- 
plicity and directness of style that older folks 
recognize as the quality of the original Scrip- 
tures. They are illustrated with full-page pic- 
tures, many in color. 

The Illustrated New Testament (Oxford 
University Press). Unusual in illustrated 
titles, for the quality of the pictures, and for 
their fidelity to Hastern environment. Most of 
the figure subjects were drawn by James Clark, 
who made two long visits to the Holy Land 
for the sake of accuracy. 

Ancient Palestine, by James Baikie. An 
excellent and well illustrated account of the 
homeland of the Bible, for young and old, in 
the Peeps at Ancient Lands series. 


With Historical Background 

Children of Ancient Gaul, by L. Lamprey 
(Little, Brown. $1.75). A stirring story, 
which is a valuable addition to Miss Lamprey’s 
previous books on the children of various an- 
cient lands. 

History Calling! From Henry VIII to Viec- 
toria, by Lt.-Col. W. P. Drury (Holt. $2.00). 
Twelve romantic tales from British history, 
well told, presenting history in attractive form. 

The Makers of America, by James A. Wood- 
burn and Thomas F’, Moran (Longmans, Green. 
$1.50). A new edition, revised. and enlarged. 


From Jam of the Fire Cave (Appleton) 


History in the form of biography, brought down 
to a comparatively recent time. 
Stories of Harly Times in the Great West, 


Miles Standish’s Fight 
with Peckuot 
From Indian History for Young 
c ( 


Folks Harper) 


by Florence Bass (Bobbs-Merrill). Interest- 
ing sketches of old mission days in California, 
tales of exploration and discovery, of gold- 
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seeking days, of early settlement and the com- 
ing of the railroad; well told and attractively 
presented. 

A Soldier of Valley Forge, by Robert Neilson 
Stephens (Page. $2.00). A new edition of a 
romance of the American Revolution, first pub- 
lished in 1911. 

Days and Deeds of ’76, by Everett T. Tom- 
linson (Appleton. $1.75). The author’s aim 
has been to present certain of the lesser known, 
but no less vital, phases of the revolutionary 
conflict. Older readers, also, will find it worth 
while. 

Scouting in the Desert, by Hverett T. Tom- 
linson (Appleton. $1.75). <A story of scout- 
ing with General Funston in the days when 
General Pershing was pursuing Pancho Villa. 

Our Own United States, by Walter Lefferts 
(Lippincott. $1.50). “A travelogue for young 
people,” in which two girls and two boys take 
a supposititious journey through the United 
States, visiting every state at least once, and 
every important city. There are 112 illustra- 
tions. 

A Boy of the Old French West, by Orison 
Robbins (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.75). A 
story in the setting of the days of La Salle, 
Marquette and Du Luth, in which much ad- 
venture is blended with accurate history. 

The Mystery Trail, by Elmer Russell Gregor 
(Appleton. $1.75). A story of the quest by 
three Delaware warriors of a wilderness lake 
in the far north famed in Indian legend. 

For the Glory of France, by Everett McNeil 
(Dutton. $2.00). A story of adventuring with 
Champlain, by a writer who bases his stories 
on authentic historical facts. Daniel Du Luth, 
Mr. MeNeil’s last book, made a hit with boy 
readers. 

Chumley’s Post: A Story of the Pawnee 
Trail, by William O. Stoddard (Lippincott. 
$2.00). <A well-told and quite exciting tale of 
settlement on the frontier when safety was 
largely a fiction of the land agent. The hero 
of the story is a young Hnglishman whose home- 
steading brought him adventures aplenty. 

Hrling the Bold, by Robert M. Ballantine 
(Page). This is an attractive reprint of a 
good old story of tenth-century Norsemen. 
King Harald Haarfager is on the throne, and 
in the battlefield. Erling is a young man of 
heroic type, and the thrilling events in which 
he and the other sturdy men of the North are 
engaged are woven into a tale that boys of all 
times will delight to read. 

The Castle of the Hawk, by Katherine D. 
Cather (Century. $1.75). A good story for 
boys and girls. The castle was in Switzerland, 
and the people in the story lived in the four- 
teenth century. Count Rudolph of Hapsburg 
rules in the castle. Down in the village below 
were Hilda and Rupert, children of a humble 
clock-maker. How they came into the life of 
the castle, and shared in important and stirring 
eyents is told in a dramatic narrative. 

A Little Maid of Vermont, by Alice Turner 
Curtis (Penn). <A story for girls from seven 
to twelve of a brave little girl in Vermont, in 
1777, who helped to capture Indian spies who 
were helping the British. 

A Yankee Girl at Hampton Roads (Penn), 
by the same author as the above, and in- 
tended for boys and girls from seven to eleven. 
The scene is in ’62, in the events leading up to 
the fight between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac, Which the children of the story watch from 
the hills. 

The Flight of Georgiana, by Robert Neilson 
Stephens (Page. $2.00). A romance of the 
days of the Young Pretender—love and peril in 
the Hngland of 1746. A new edition of a book 
first published in 1905. 

Unknown to History, by Charlotte M. Yonge 
Harper. $2.50). A thrilling story by a fa- 
mous author dealing with the plots and in- 
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trigues surrounding Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
told with regard for the authentic backgrounds 
of the life of that period. It is a beautiful edi- 
tion of an old story, finely illustrated by Clara 
M. Burd. A substantial story of nearly five 
hundred pages. 

Pinafores and Pantalettes, by Ada Claire 
Darby (Page. $1.75). A story of the South 
based upon the author’s own childhood experi- 
ences in Missouri. The old-fashioned hospital- 
ity, and courtesy, the charm and grace of finest 
Southern ways, the loyalty of the old Mammies, 
are all in this story of a family of ten orphan 
girls. The author’s grandfather, however, a 
former Vermonter, who went to Missouri in 
1821, was a Union man, and did much to keep 
Missouri from seceding. 


The Honor of Dunmore, by Hawthorne Daniel 


(Macmillan. $1.75). This is a companion 
story to The Gauntlet of Dunmore, published 
last year. The hero of this tale is the son of 
the hero of the former book. It is a tale of 
knightly valor, of fighting, pageantry _and 
courtliness in the England of long ago. ™.*, 

With La Salle the Hxplorer, by Virginia 
Watson (Harper. $2.50). A book of histori- 
eal fiction in which a young French boy figures 
in one of the most thrilling and eventful chap- 
ters of American exploration. The book itself 
is attractively and most beautifully gotten up, 
with many illustrations by Henry Pitz. 

The Lead Hunters of the Ozarks, by Hardy 
L. Winburn (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.75). 
A story which has as its background the plans 


of Aaron Burr for-a dominion in the South-. 


west. Lead for large quantities of ammunition 
might be needed at any time, and rumor said 
there were quantities of it in the Ozarks. The 
story tells how a white boy, Hugh, a young 
Cherokee Indian, and a fugitive Negro found 
it, but there are many adventures in the quest. 

Tales of the Mayflower Children, by Pauline 
Carrington Bouvé (Marshall, Jones. $2.00). 
The author has taken slight chronological lib- 
erties with her theme, but in spirit and back- 
ground her tales are faithful to the life of the 
Pilgrim colony. If there is a defect in Mrs. 
Bouvé’s volume it is the too manifest worship 
of the Mayflower lineage in an age which ought 
to be emphasizing, above all else, the true herit- 
age of the Pilgrims for all who are of the Pil- 
grim spirit. However, one should not be cap- 
tious in criticism of so devoted and valuable 
a book which will not only win the children’s 
interest but will help to give them a sense of 
the children’s part in the glorified immigration 
colony which founded the American common- 
wealth. 

Forward Ho!, by Perry Newberry (Stokes. 
$2.00). The author of this story of the Ar- 
gonne himself served in the World War, in the 
77th, ‘Liberty,’ division. He actually wit- 
nessed much of what he describes, and the many 
illustrations, also by the author, are from vivid 
and actual impressions. We wish that war 
were more a thing of tragedy and horror and 
less a matter of story interest, but as war liter- 
ature goes this is a first-hand and compelling 
story. 

After School, by Laurie York Hrskine (Ap- 
pleton. $1.00). A story of patriotism in which 
a thrilling account of the American Revolution 
is put in a modern frame, a schoolmaster and 
his pupil recalling the story of another school- 
master, Nathan Hale, who, with his pupil, gave 
up school to join the Continental Army—the 
whole story ending in an unusual linking of the 
past with the present. 

The Book of the Colonies, by Elsie Sing- 
master (Doran. $2.00). <A story-book history 
for young folks giving a chapter to each of the 
thirteen colonies, with an introductory chapter 
on The First Comers. It is compact, readable 
and appropriately illustrated. 

Once Upon a Time in Delaware, by Kath- 
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arine Pyle (Dutton. $1.50). Delaware, among 
the thirteen colonies, had a varied history, 
passing from Dutch to Swedes, to Dutch, to 
English, and back to Dutch again, until Wil- 
liam Penn settled it. It is the background of a 
most interesting story, which is told with notes, 
and with proper regard for historic facts. 

The Texas Ranger: A Story of the South- 
western Frontier, by James B. Gillett, in col- 
laboration with Howard R. Driggs (World 
Book Co.). The wild and stirring, but tragic 
and bloody, story of the Southwest told in the 
interesting memoirs of a veteran ranger—one 
of the few survivors of pioneer days. 

The Overland Trail, by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman (Penn). Another “Rowntree Chron- 
icle’ in which this able author carries his 
notable series of historical tales forward to 
the gold rush of ’49. There are a number of 
illustrations and an attractive frontispiece and 
a cover picture in color. 

Treasure Trove, by EH. B. and A. A. Knipe 
(Century. $1.75). A tale of romance and 
adventure of the American Revolution, in which 
a lost fortune is retrieved after much excite- 
ment and struggle. 

The Splendid Spur, by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch (Doran. $2.50). A romantic story of 
Cavalier England by one of England’s foremost 
authors, illustrated by James Daugherty in 
four full-color and ten full-page black and white 
drawings. 

The Book of Famous Queens, by Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer (Crowell. $2.50). Beginninge with Se- 
miramis, who reigned about 2,000 B. C., the 
famous queens of history are all accounted for 
in this book of over 400 pages. It is a new 
edition of a book first published some years ago. 
but in its present form has been completely re- 
vised and reset. There are many illustrations, 
some from famous portraits. 

Indian History for Young Folks, by F. 8. 
Drake (Harper. $3.00). “Indians” have an 
unfailing interest for young folks. Why should 
they not get the story of the Indians of North 
America in authoritative form? This book, 
now brought up-to-date and illustrated by 
Henry Pitz, has been a standard authority for 
almost half a century. 

Young People of History, by Hlbridge S. 
Brooks (Putnam. $2.50). This is a re-issue 
in one volume of Mr. Brooks’ former books, 
Historic Boys and Historic Girls. Twelve 
boys and twelve girls are chosen out of the 
many in history and some of them will be so 
little known to young readers as to make the 
stories about them as novel as they are in- 
teresting. 

Tam of the Fire Cave, by Howard R. Garis 
(Appleton. $1.75). The creator of ‘Uncle 
Wiggily’ here turns to ancient times for his 
setting and tells the story of Tam, a crippled 
boy who cannot go hunting with his tribe but 
who stays at home or in the Fire Cave of the 
magicians. An effort to portray life in the 
Stone Age, with plenty of primitive adventure. 

Sewing Susie, by Elsie Singmaster (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.50). ‘Sewing Susie” is not a 
girl but a boy in Gettysburg, who has learned 
to make shirts for Union troops on an old 
sewing machine which he has found in the 
attic, and who is given this nickname in disgust, 
by Ann Lockport, his friendly enemy. But of 
course, despite this contrast in allegiances, the 
story turns out well. 

Black Beard’s Treasure, by T. HE. Oertel 
(Crowell. $2.00). The publishers proclaim 
this an “honest-to-goodness” pirate story—the 
story of a real pirate “with just enough fiction 
to keep the scenes properly shifted.”’ The story 
is of a time two centuries ago when Black- 
beard, or Captain Edward Teach, preyed upon 
peaceful trading ships off the Carolina and 
Virginia coasts. 

The Flying Squad, by Col. William A. Bishop, 
V.C., and Maj. Rothesay Stuart-Wortley 
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(Doran. $2.00). Astory of daring boy aviators 
in which the famous Canadian “Billy” Bishop, 
the most famous ace of the Great War, has 
collaborated with his friend Major Stuart- 
Wortley to provide plenty of mystery and 
thrills, 


Adventure and Travel 

Sahara Sands, by Warren Hastings Miller 
(Harper. $1.75). Around a French scientist 
and his son, captured by wandering desert 
tribes, is woven a thrilling story, with the mys- 
tery and peril of the Sahara, but with a happy 
rescue. 

The Quest of the Moon Fish, by C. Bedell 
Monro and W. Don Harrison (Morrow. $1.75). 
Three daring boys set out to catch a monstrous 
fish, a legendary denizen of the Cheboygan 
River. A half-breed who thinks of himself as 


‘the guardian of the fish, tries to thwart them, 


but the boys win out after many thrilling ad- 
ventures. 

The Blushing Camel, by Kent Curtis (Apple- 
ton. $1.75). The Camel was a boat associated 
with strange adventures and treasure hunting 
in Florida waters. The story is a swift-mov- 
ing tale of two young men who courted danger 
in storm and hostile forces, but who found fun 
and excitement—and a happy issue to’ their 
adventures. 

Jungle John, by John Budden (Longmans, 
Green. $2.50). This story of a boy who trav- 
els through the jungles of Central India, with 
his father, a great tiger hunter, is founded on 
fact. If it needed anything more thanethis to 
make it appealing as a book of adventure, the 
illustrations by Major-Gen. H. J. P. Browne 
would lure a boy at first glance. 

Deric with the Indians, by Deric Nusbaum 
(Putnam. $1.75). Bob North Starts Hxplor- 
ing, by Robert Carver North (Putnam. $1.75). 
Putnam’s Boys’ Books by Boys have been a 
unique feature in juvenile literature for the past 
two years. Deric in Mesa Verde is now fol- 
lowed by a book of Deric’s further adventures 
among Indian friends in the Southwest. Deric 
is a remarkable boy who has made fine use of 
unusual opportunities. Bob North is an eleven- 
year-old boy whose book is the journal of an 
expedition which he made with his father into 
the wilds of Northern Ontario. It is the boy’s 
own narrative, and the boy, judging by his pic- 
ture, is a most attractive and_ self-reliant 
youngster. 

David Goes to Baffin Land, by David Bin- 
ney Putnam (Putnam. $1.75), tells the fur- 
ther adventures of the publisher’s son who has 
already to his credit the interesting books, 
David Goes Voyaging and David Goes to Green- 


,land. He is a remarkable young traveler whose 


gift of telling of his journeys is equal to his 
zest for experience. 

Among the Alps with Bradford, by Bradford 
Washburn (Putnam. $1.75), is the story of a 
sixteen-year-old Groton schoolboy’s conquest of 
the Alps. His achievements seem almost in- 
credible, but the sketches and photographs, also 
remarkable, tell the story, and Bradford’s ad- 
mittance to the Groupe de Haute Montagne of 
the French Alpine Club, accorded only to those 
who have climbed a certain number of the most 
difficult peaks, assures his credentials. His 
study is straightforward and very interesting. 

The Secret of Spirit Lake, by Joseph B. 
Ames (Century. $1.75). A lively story of 
Scout adventures in the West in which the 
Tulasco Troop, of previous stories by Mr. 
Ames, again appears. 

Alice in Jungleland, by Mary Hastings Brad- 
ley (Appleton. $2.00). Not long ago The Con- 
gregationalist reviewed the travel book of Mrs. 
Bradley’s journey into the wilds of Africa. 
On this journey she was accompanied not only 
by her husband but by their five-year-old daugh- 
ter. Alice was carried much of the way by 
basket and hammock, but she walked a lot, too, 
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and she shared many of the thrills and hard- 
ships of the trip. This is the story of the jour- 
ney largely from the standpoint of what hap- 
pened to Alice. Needless to say, it is quite en- 
tertaining, both to the young and to older folks 
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who were somewhat aghast at Mrs. Bradley’s 
temerity in taking so young a child on such a 
tour. 

On the Trail of Chief Joseph, 
Robertson (Appleton. $1.75). 


by Frank C. 
A good story 
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for boys who delight in exciting adventure and 
the thrilling life of the old frontier. It is 
about two pioneer scouts who, years ago, had 
an important part in meeting, perhaps, the 
greatest Indian uprising in the Northwest. 

The Flight of the Gray Goose, by Francis 
Lynde (Scribners. $1.00). In Scribner’s Series 
for Young People. A lively aviation story, 
with several interesting illustrations. 

King of the Mesa, by Hoffman Birney 
(Penn). A romance of Diamond-S ranch, with 
the background of a feud between its tender- 
foot owner and the owner of an adjoining 
ranch, with a strange purpose revealed in the 
climax of the story. 

Ship of Dreams, by Edith Ballinger Price 
(Century. $1.75). <A tale of adventure and 
romance, with tall ships and ocean tramps, 
African jungles and stolen ivory all woven 
into a thrilling story of the experiences of a 
lame boy who had followed his sea-faring an- 
cestors to the sea despite his lameness. It is a 
well-told story with plenty of action. 

Flash, the Lead Dog, by George Marsh (Penn. 
$2.50). A story by the author of Whelps 
of the Wolf, and other stories of the Hudson’s 
Bay country. <A tale of thrill, struggle and 
mystery in the far North. 

Left on the Labrador, by Dillon Wallace 
(Revell. $1.75). Eskimo dogs figure also in 
this story of a discontented young passenger on 
a mail ship, who, going ashore, was left behind 
in Labrador. How the boy met this fate, and 
conquered in the hardships before him until he 
was ultimately happily restored to his parents 
is the theme of a thrilling narrative which boys 
will read eagerly. 


Mainly for Girls 
The Honor Girl, by Marcia Macdonald (Lip- 
pinecott. $1.75). <A bright, lively story for 
girls. The “Honor Girl” is challenged and 
meets the tests which prove her character. Here 
is a pleasing and intimate narrative of life in 
a boarding school. 

The Fortunate Calamity, by “Pansy” (Mrs. 
Isabella M. Alden) (Lippincott. $1.75). This 
ever-popular story writer for girls has given 
us a fine home-life story that introduces poor, 
old and lame Aunt Elise, whose arrival is 
dreaded when it seems necessary that she should 
come to live in the family. The children finally 
find that Aunt Elise is indispensable in times of 
trouble and perplexity—and at all times. A 
wholesome, well-told and interesting story. 

Carol of Highland Camp, by Warl Reed Sil- 
vers (Appleton. $1.75). Here is an enthusi- 
astic and intimate story of life in a girls’ sum- 
mer camp in Maine, which is true of facts in 
such camps. It will be read with delight by 
girls who love play in the out-of-doors. Swim- 
ming, canoeing, tennis and basketball are among 
the sports that come into the story, and the 
story is a good one, with the thrills, rivalries 
and wholesome fun that Carol enjoyed at High- 
land Camp. 

Soapsuds’ Last Year, by Wthel Comstock 
Bridgman (Century. $1.75). A delightful 
story of life in a girls’ boarding school, espe- 
cially of the experiences and exploits of Sophia 
Sudman, who was affectionately known as 
“Soapsuds.” The story shows the advantages 
that girls enjoy in-such a boarding school as 
Miss Allen’s, with its democratic spirit and its 
lessons in loyalty and character building. 

Patricia’s Problems, by Marguerite Murphy 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). Patricia 
is a fine and popular girl in a boarding school, 
who becomes unpopular, and has some trying 
times because of her insistence upon keeping 
straight and true to high ideals while her 
friends run too fast a course. A good story of 
life among lively young people of today. 

The Secret of Scared Acres, by Mile. Jacque- 
line Gilmore (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). 
The title comes from the name given to a Kansas 
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ranch in the days of pioneer strife and excite- 
ment. Here Joan, a New York girl, has some 
absorbing experiences into the relating of which 
much real history is interwoven. The book is 
intended for girls of from fourteen to sixteen. 

Janny, by Jane Abbott (Lippincott. $1.75). 
Tells of the adventures of a girl who, having 
lived for fifteen years at a mining camp in 
Canada, is suddenly hurried off to New York, 
and to life with her uncle’s family under very 
trying conditions. A change in fortunes, how- 
ever, brings a different attitude in the cousins 
who had treated her badly, and Janny finds a 
way of helping in the new crisis. 

Louie Maude and the Mary Ann, by Helen 
Sherman Griffith (Penn). The fourth and 
latest book in the Louie Maude series, for girls 
from seven to twelve. Tells of Louie Maude’s 
experiences recuperating on the Mary Ann, a 
houseboat, after an attack of scarlet fever had 
left her. very delicate. 

The Allens and Aunt Hannah, by Clara D. 
Pierson (Dutton. $2.00). A sequel to the 
author’s interesting story of The Plucky Allens 
—a favorite of last year. For children of from 
eight to twelve. 

Diana’s Rose Bush, by Sarah Orne White 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). The rose bush 
was a gift to Diana on her tenth birthday, and 
the story here written around it is a quiet and 
wholesome one of a child whose life is free 
from thrills and sentimentality. It is com- 
mended for girls of from five to twelve years 
as a story in which the happy, normal events 
of a child’s day-to-day life are portrayed by an 
author with an unusual gift of bringing ro- 
mance into reality. 

The Garden of the Little Lame Princess, by 
Myrtle Jamison Trachsel (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50). A pleasant story for chil- 
dren from six to ten of a little shut-in girl 
whose nurse was always ready to entertain her 
with stories, and for whom birds, animals and 
insects were also friendly. The wonders of the 
garden are all told, but, best of all, the little 
lame princess got better and was able to walk 
among the flowers. 

Feodora, by HE. M. Jewett (Barse & 
kins. $1.50). The story of three girls 
summer camp in northern Vermont, for 
of from twelve to sixteen years. 

A Truly Little Girl, by Nora A. Smith 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). The little girl be- 
longs to Maine, and the author who tells all 
about Truly—the little girl’s name—is a sister 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin. Miss Smith writes 
with charm and appreciation of childish ways 
and interests. 


Hop- 
in a 
girls 


(More books for girls will be reviewed in a 
pre-Christmas issue of The Congregationalist.) 


Mainly for Boys 

The Newspaper Game, by Hiram Wallace 
Hayes (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50). 
A dramatic story of practical newspaper work, 
which gives one an intimate introduction to the 
various departments of journalism. ‘The hero 
is a wonder for a boy of eighteen; so is his 
best friend, the city editor. How crimes are 
uncovered, bad men are outwitted, justice is 
secured, and great achievements are won in 
newspaper management are features of this in- 
structive and thrilling tale. 

The Tusk-Hunters, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.75). Dr. Rolt- 
Wheeler knows how to interest boys, and with 
elephant-hunting as his theme his task is easy 
His book, however, along with many thrills, has 
much information regarding elephants and ivory 
and has some striking illustrations. 

Brother Blackfoot, by Alan Sullivan (Cen- 
tury. $1.75). A story for boys, by a well-known 
Canadian author, though the scene is laid on 
this side of the line. John Hartop, en route to 
Seattle, runs away in Montana in search of ad- 
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ventures among the Indians—and finds them, 
and incidentally discovers that there were some 
things about which it might. have been better 
to wait and see, before running away. How- 
ever, it all turns out right. | . 

Jinglebob, by Philip Ashton Rollins (Serib- 
ners. $2.50). A story for boys of the West 
in the eighties, by the author of The Cowboy, 
a real authority on Western life. -The end 
papers and “jacket” are illustrated by the fa- 
mous cowboy artist, Will James. 

An Ocean Boyhood, by Arthur Mason (J. H. 
Sears & Co. $1.75). <A true, interesting story 
of a boy who went to sea. An attractive book 
in cover and binding which boys will find even 
more attractive in its vivid descriptions and 
its well-told narrative. ne 

A Son of the Navahos, by James Willard 
Schultz (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). The au- 
thor hag great and intimate knowledge of the 
Indians among whom he lived for many years. 
His stories for boys are among the finest and 
most interesting apart from the authenticity 
of their characterization, backgrounds, and de- 
scriptions. 

The Cub Arrives, by. Paul L. Anderson (Ap- 
pleton. $1.75). A story of life at a boys’ 
school telling how one boy after a bad start 
won success, and the confidence of his school- 
mates. A camping trip had much to do with 
the change—but that’s all in the story. 

Keepers of the Sea, by Lewis E. Theiss 
(Wilde Co.). An interesting account of the 
United States Lighthouse Service, with much 
fact and “detail put into the form of a story in 
which two boys, Bob and Lew, have some stir- 
ring adventures. 

Hidden Island, by Anworth Rutherford 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). Three boys explore 
by boat a stream flowing through a forest tract 
and swamp. Their adventures are unusual and 
bring not only thrills but profits. A sure-hit 
story for boys. 

The Boy Scouts Year Book, edited by Frank- 
lin K. Matthews. Published for the Boy Scouts 
of America, by Appleton ($2.50). The Chief 
Scout Librarian ought to know what appeals to 
boys. At any rate he has brought together such 
a varied collection of articles and illustrations 
by many authors and artists that every boy is 
likely to find here something that will interest 
him, and the average boy will absorb it from 
cover to cover. : 


(More books for boys will be reviewed in a 
pre-Christmas issue.) 


Books by Johanna Spyri 

Johanna Spyri, judging by the activity of 
the publishers, continues in unabated popular- 
ity. Two beautiful editions of Heidi have re- 
cently appeared, each so distinctive that com- 
parison is hardly suggested, and each with its 
own appeal. The one (Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.50) is charmingly illustrated by Constance 
Whittemore, and has an excellent introduc- 
tion compiled from Recollections of Johanna 
Spyri’s Childhood, published by Crowell in 1925. 
The other (Rand, McNally and Co. $1.75), in 
the Windermere Series, is translated by Philip 
Schuyler Allen of the University of Chicago, 
and is illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. 
iTeidi is described on its title page as “a story 
for children and those who love children.” 
Other stories by Johanna Spyri, in American 
editions, both translated by Hlizabeth P. Stork, 
are Gritli’s Children (Uippincott. $1.50) and : 
Peppino (Uippincott. 75 cents). The former 
is illustrated by Maria L. Kirk and the latter 
by Blanche Greer. Messrs. Crowell have also 
just brought out an edition of Cornelli, one of 
Spyri’s longer tales of Alpine child life, trans- 
lated by Helen B. Dole, with seven color illus- 
trations by Dudley S. Cowes (Crowell. $1.50). 


Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores. 
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With the Children 
The Deep Pool 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


Taro caught a Fish. As that was his daily 
way of earning his living, it may not seem 
strange, but it was; and the reason is that the 
Fish was, as you shall hear, no common sort. 

Taro was a fisherman with skill. He knew 
the sea and its ways. He knew where and 
when to fish with his nets, and when it would 
pay him to take his two cormorants out at 
night in his boat. They were web-footed sea 
birds trained to dive for fish which they could 
held alive in the sac or pouch below the beak, 
and eat later. Taro took these fish before the 
cormorants had a chance to eat them, though 
he gave his good birds enough for a reward. 

When fishing was not so good in the many 
ways he knew, Taro hunted shell-fish among 
the rocks, or gathered the kind of sea moss used 
for. food. Taro never wasted a minute; and 
that is why one day when the sea was too rough 
for his work, he took his great sea basket and 
went to find what was to be had from the pools 
among the rocks. 

The first look into a number of the pools 
showed him that, if he worked steadily, at 
least he should have something to show’ for the 
day. But before beginning at the pools, he went 
out upon the very edge of the shore to gather 
whatever he might find before the tide turned. 

He worked away for some time, and looking 
up from the sandy stretch noticed that he had 
gone much farther than he had thought, and 
that he had reached another rocky point that 
sloped into the sea and cut off the next sandy 
bit of shore. Among the rocks of this slope 
were many and deeper pools; and in the first 
and deepest of all, he met with an adventure 
so startling that hardly could he believe it at all. 

The pool, besides being the largest and deep- 
est, was also the one nearest to the water. As 
Taro looked over into it, he was surprised to 
see a large Fish moving lazily along the bottom. 
Here was better luck than Taro had thought 
possible. He would have much more than shell- 
fish and sea moss, after all. It was a simple 
matter to plunge his arms into the pool and 
catch the large Fish; and when once the fine 
eatch was seen in the market, Taro well knew 
he should receive a high price for his prize. 
He bared both arms to the shoulder, flattened 
himself upon the rocks, and thrust quickly into 
the water. But though he saw the J ish, his 
hands came up empty. He did not so much as 
feel the slippery fellow. Only a bit of sand 
was what he brought up. 

Taro looked into the water. There, indeed, 
was the great Fish moving lazily as at first, 
and not the least frightened by what had hap- 
pened. Taro made another quick lunge with 
the same result. A third trial also gave him 
not so much as a touch upon the Fish. But 
if one were to be a success at catching fish, one 
must not give up, however many times he might 
try. So, Taro made other quick thrusts—many 
of them—seven, at least. The eighth time, he 
did not thrust quickly, but keeping close watch 
of the Fish, Taro gently felt for him, and was 
surprised to find that without so much as a 
struggle, the Fish let himself be brought from 
the water. 

Taro’s eyes glowed as he looked at the Fish. 


Never had he seen such a beautiful one. Its 
scales were as the rainbow in colors that 
glistened when the sun came out from the 


clouds the wind was driving here and there 
about the sky. There were all the shades of 
the Iris, the fires of the Sunrise and Sunset, 
and the blues and greens of the Sea and the 
Moon, blazing from the scales of that wonder- 
ful Fish. But Taro almost dropped the Fish, 
for it spoke. Said the Fish: 

“O Taro, most patient of fishermen, augustly 
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deign to let me go! Liberty is as sweet to me 
as it is to you. Let me go back into the pool. 
Seven times I kept you from taking me; but 
the eighth, I gave you your chance. Are you 
as kind of heart as you are faithful in work? 
Augustly deign to let me go!” 

Taro replied quickly: 

“Liberty, indeed, is sweet even to a miserable 
fisherman like my unworthy self. O honorable 
Fish, you are free! See, I humbly place you 
in the pool,” and he let the Fish glide into the 
water. But the Fish came to the edge of the 
pool to thank him, and said: 

“Wor your goodness, I shall reward you. 
Make one wish. It will be granted. Think 
carefully. You work hard. One wish may 
give you wealth so that you may enjoy ease.” 


A New Fosdick Book 
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Taro thought many minutes, and then said 
firmly : 

“O honorable Fish, work, like liberty, also is 
sweet. JI have health and strength to gain my 
living and care for my old age. My wish is 
not for wealth, but for something as beautiful 
as the colors of your scales. They are like the 
very Bow of Heaven that glows when the great 
Sun shines out while yet the rain falls.” 

“The wish is granted,’ replied the Fish. 
“Weel once more the bottom of the pool, and the 
object you bring up, take home with you, and 
upon any sunny day place the gift in your open 
window.” 

The Fish vanished, and Taro felt a hard 
object which he brought up from the pool. The 
object was a crystal of many sides, shaped much 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Author of ‘‘The Modern Use of the Bible’’ 


Pretty nearly every square foot of Palestine had something informing to say to this life-long 


Bible lover ‘‘concerning the Scriptures.’’ 
Place your order now. 


To be published December 6th. 


Colored frontispiece. Price, $2.50 


Why spend a dollar on a trinket when you can now buy Fosdick’s ‘‘Modern Use of the Bible,’’ 


cloth bound, for ninety (90) cents? 


CHRISTIANITY 


By Charles Guignebert. 


Endeavors to describe and account for the formation, 
assertions of 
It is above all with facts, their significance, conse- 

It is history. 


destruction not of dogmatic s 
religion, studied as a concrete reality. 
quences and connections that it deals. 


Prof . of History of Christianity, University of Paris 


successive modifications and _ final 
religions in general but of one particular 
An English translation. 

Crown Octavo, 500 pp. Price $4.50 


The Wrestle of Religion with Truth 


By Henry Nelson Wieman. 


Author of ‘‘Religious Experience and Scientific Method’”’ 


With the appearance of ‘‘The Wrestle of Religion With Truth’’ Wieman takes an assured 
place as a constructive thinker of the first rank in the field of religion—Christian Century. 


B. H. Streeter’s 


Reality 


A sterling good book 
which without any 
blowing of trumpets 
is steadily making 
new friends 


$2.50 


The Evolution of the English 
Hymn 
By Frederick J. Gillman 

A comprehensive survey of its subject which 
students of the psychology of worship will 
greatly prize. Its three hundred pages of text 
constitute a rich treasury of general informa- 
tion, Illustrated. Price $2.50 


The Church and the Russian 


Revolution 
By Matthew Spinka 
A thorough and well documented history of 
the elects of the Russian Revolution on the 
Russian Church based on intimate acquaint- 
ance With Russia and the Russian language. 
Its attitude is purely historical and impartial. 
Price $2.50 


Christianity and Judaism 


Compare Notes 
By H. F. Ralland S. S. Cohon 


A Methodist theologieal professor gives an 
exposition of his Christianity to the theologi- 
eal student body of Hebrew Union College and 
one of its professors returns the compliment 
and gives an exposition of his Judaism to the 
student body of Garrett Biblical Institute. 

You will agree that this is something new 


in the way of ‘‘better relations between Jew 


and Christian.’’ Price $2.00 
The Making of Luke-Acts 
By Henry J. Cadbury 

Luke’s two-volume history was the most 
ambitious literary undertaking of early Chris- 
tianity. An unusu?l approach and a copious 
fund of new illustrative details combine to 


produce a fascinatingly fresh picture of ‘‘the 
first age of Christianity.’’ Price $3.00 


Price $2.50 


John Rathbone Oliver 


FEAR 


The Autcbiography of 
James Edwards 


You have one parish- 
ioner and ‘personal 
problem”? whom this 
book fits like a glove 


$2.50 


Understanding the Apostles’ 


Creed 
By Donald McFayden 


Argues that it is essentially what its 
name implies—a summary of the original 
apostolic preaching and must be studied, there- 
fore, in its historic setting. Price $2.60 


Secrets of Effective Living 
By James Gordon Gilkey 


Companion volume to his ‘‘A Faith for the 
New Generation.’’ The platform of modern 
liberalism as a working faith. Price $1.75 


New Studies in Mystical Religion 
By Rufus M., Jones 

Author of ‘‘The Inner Life,’’ Etc. 

Back of it is ripe scholarship, but it is 
written for the general reader interested in 
the verities and realities of vital religion. 


= Price $1.75 
The Religious Mind 
By C. K. Mahoney (Dakota Wesleyan) 
Credits religious concepts rationally based 
on the experiences of religion with the ability 
to perform the same function as that per- 
formed by the concepts similarly based on 
other phases of experience. Price $2.00 


Mian, God and Immortality 
By Sir James George Frazer 


All owners of the one-volume abridged edition 
of ‘‘'The Golden Bough’’ will welcome this 
new companion book composed of choice pas- 
sages garnered from all his voluminous works 
pertaining to the three highest themes of 
human thought—MAN, GOD AND IMMOR- 
TALITY. Done in a style comparable to that 
of Anatole France, they make breathless read- 
ing. Octavo. Over 400 pages. Price, $3.00 


At your book store or from 
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A Christmas Cift 
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Church and Sunday School 


H. Augustine Smith’s 


HYMNS 
FOR THE 
LIVING AGE 


and 


HY NMINAL FOR 
AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


Will help your congregation 
fittingly celebrate the Christ- 
mas season and be an inspira- 
tion and help for years to 
come. 


Send for returnable samples 


Hymns for the Living Age, $1.75 
$135.00 per hundred 


Hymnal for American Youth, $1.00 
$75.00 per hundred 


American Student Hymnal 


for chapel and church school use 
Ready January 13, 1928. 


F. o. b. New York or Chicago 


At your denominational book store or 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York City 


A New Service for Christmas 


At The Manger 


at A complete service of Songs 
THe Mancer 


and Recitations for Christ- 
mas, which contains every- 
thing needed for the celebra- 
tion of this Anniversary by 
Chureh and School. Ten 


bright, melodious musie 
numbers with recitations to 
accompany them, Lyries by 
A. A. Payne. Musie by 
Ritter, Nolte and Dorsey, 


in choice yaricty, 


$3.25 for fifty 
Single copy, 7 cents 
We have a complete stock of the latest holiday 
supplies for the church and Sunday School. ‘ 


$6.00 a hundred 
80 cents a dozen 


Greeting Cards Services Gift B 
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like the cut-glass paper weights we often see. 
And after Taro had it safely tucked into his 
wide, folded belt and turned to go, he gave one 
look backward at the pool from which rose a 
mist that, in the sunlight, glowed for a few sec- 
onds with the rainbow colors of the scales of 
that wonderful Fish. 

Now if you should happen to find old Taro 
at home, on a day of sunlight, you would find 
his paper window panels, called shoji, open, 
and the magic crystal upon the sill. And upon 
his inner walls you would see the magic of his 
wish come true, where, to prove how sweet is 
liberty, brilliant spots glow with the colors 
freed from the crystal, and he can gaze to his 
heart’s content upon them: all the shades of 
the Iris, the fires of Sunrise and Sunset, and 
the blues and greens of the Sea and the Moon! 

(All rights reserved) 


Our Readers’ Forum 


The Prohibitionists 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I want to express this word of personal ap- 
preciation of your article in the November 10 
Congregationalist, “A Personal View of Prohi- 
bition,’’ because it represents so accurately the 
experience of a great many of us whose contacts 
with this movement go back more than one 
generation. 

A year ago, a well-known visitor from HWng- 
land asked me if it was not true that most of 
the people who had been leaders in the temper- 
ance movement in the United States had become 
such because of some personal family experi- 
ence with drink which had led them to hate it. 
I replied that while this was undoubtedly true 
of some, it was not true of a very large number 
of others who had become active for the promo- 
tion of sobriety and against the liquor traffic 
for very definite fundamental reasons and 
principles. These you have admirably stated. 
In my own case, at least three generations of 
forbears, without being in the least fanatical, 
nevertheless cast their active influence and 
effort toward the overcoming and sweeping out 
of the drink evil. My own father, while vigor- 
ously enforcing a no-license law in a way that 
completely changed thereafter the dominance of 
the liquor traffic in that little community, al- 
though legal traffic did not wholly vanish until 
after prohibition, retained the respect and.good 
will of even the illegal liquor seller, who knew 
that my father was not only right, but sincere 
and acting on principle and not on the basis 
of personal persecution. 

They knew that, as in your household, my 
parents were sympathetic and alert in aiding 
emergency needs in the drunkards’ families and 
patiently tried by long personal effort to hold 
some of the latter to their better selves. 

I am glad you have written these words, 
which will help give correct historical per- 
spective to those who have not known, and will 
re-illumine the dimming memories of others. 

Boston, Mass. CorA FRANCES STODDARD. 


[Eprror’s Nore: In view of Miss Stoddard’s 
reference to the question of “a well-known vis- 
itor from England,’ I may add what I believe 
is typical of the sitwation of many children of 
prohibitionists—namely, that in my own imme- 
diate family every member is, and always has 
been, a total abstainer, and that in every large 
family connection on both my father’s and my 
mother’s side I do not know of a-single drunk- 
ard. It would be no discrediting of prohibition 
if it had been a movement of those who had 
been made most aware of the evils of the liquor 
trafic, through their own experiences of per- 
sonal and family tragedy, but, as a matter of 
fact, a large proportion of those who were most 
devoted toward the removing of a social curse 
were entirely unselfish in their aims and sacri- 
fices, and not led to their advocacy of that cause 
from motives of personal loss or suffering.] 
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YOU CAN EASILY SOLVE 
Your Christmas 
Program Problem 


—by selecting one or all of the following Christ- 
mas Books. Here is a wealth of material, in- 
cluding recitations, dialogues, songs, and play- 
lets, written and presented in simple style— 
each containing more than enough for your 
program, Eight books in all: 


(1) The Paramount Christmas Book No. 3 
Exercises, Recitations, Playlets, Dialogues, 
Pantomimes, and Songs. 

(2) Two Paramount Christmas Plays 
To Have and To Give, or To Give and To 
Have; and Following The Star. 4 

32 pages and cover. 

(3) The Paramount Christmas Book No. 2 
Exercises, Recitations, Readings, Dialogues, 
Pantomimes, and Songs. 64 pages and cover. 

(4) The Paramount Christmas Book 


Recitations, Dialogues, and Songs. 
64 pages and cover. 


(5) Ourselves and Others Bay 
A Christmas Playlet complete. 
16 pages and cover. 
(6) Two New Christmas Playlets 


The Holliday’s Christmas Party; and Christ- 
mas in Mother Goose Land. 
16 pages and cover. 


64 pages and cover. 


(7) Kriss Kringle 


Recitations, Dialogues, and Songs. 
6 pages and cover. 


(8) Two Paramount Christmas Specials 


The Best Christmas Story, a Christmas Play; 
and The Story That Never Grows Old, a 
Christmas Pageant. New 1927. 


The price of each of the above books is 25 cents 
Write to your Supply House, or send direct to 
MEYER & BROTHER 
56 W. Washington Street Chicago, Ill. 


AA WU 


A Bible and commentary combined. 


SCOFIELD 
ReferenceBible 


Edited by Rev.C.1.Scofield,D.D. 
Assisted by Eminent Scholars 


The full text of the Bible, with 
chain references, analyses of all 
Bible books, summaries of great 
Scripture truths, revised renderings 
in the margins, prophecies harmo- 
nized, apparent discrepancies ex- 
plained and many study aids found 
in no other Bible. 


50 styles from $1.95 up. 
Send for ‘‘Biblc Questiong” circular. 


At all Booksellers or the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 
Helps on Pages Where Needed 
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THE MEN AND THEIR MESSAGE 


BRITISH PREACHERS 


For 1927 SIR JAMES MARCHANT 


Editor 

“‘Any one who wishes to know what the pulpit is saying 
on the other side of the Atlantic should read this new 
issue. ’’—Homiletic Review. Third Series $1.75 


) F.H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N. Y., 851 Cass St., Chicago 
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What the Treasury Says 
Apportionment Receipts for September-October, 1927 


By Dr. C. C. Merrill 
> ae 1927 1926 Gain Loss 
American Board $107,858 $183,245 $75,387 
Home Boards 
C.H.M.S. $17,195 $18,586 $1,391 
o.CB. S. 16,402 20,155 3.753 
C.8.S.E.8 5,698 7,311 1,618 
A.M.A 27,555 32,037 4,482 
Cc. B.S. 13,018 12,904 $114 
Cc. B.M.R 12,128 10,546 1,582 
Annuity Fund 4,410 3,914 496 
Found. for Ed. 4,293 7,000 2707 
$100,694 $112,453 $11,759 
State Conferences and : 
State Home Missionary Societies $81,712 71,378 10,334 
Totals $290,264 $367,076 $10,334 $87,146 
Net Loss pares pute $76,812 
APPORTIONMENT RECEIPTS FOR NINE MonTuHsS tions; there was simply delay in sending in. 


Referring to the statements for Fe®ruary, 
March, and April, and for May, June, July, 
and August, published in the magazines for 
June and October respectively, and including the 
figures therein for these months, we have the fol- 


- lowing totals for what is practically five sixths 


: American Board: $688,989, 
net loss, $93,846; Home Boards: $497,353, 
net loss, $23,221 (C.H.M.S. net loss, $5,069; 
C.C.B.S. net loss, $14,998; C.S.S. 0.8. net 
loss, $2,918; A. M. A. net loss, $15,360; C. H.S. 
net gain, $4,769; C.B.M.R. net gain, $6,094; 
Annuity Fund net gain, $5,196; Foundation for 
Education net loss, $935) ; State Conferences, 
$323,488, net gain, $36,698. Total, $1,509,780; 
net loss, $80,369.* 


of the year 1927 


COMMENT 
The notable loss in American Board re- 
ceipts for this period is probably due in 


part to the fact that under the arrangement 
obtaining last year, by which the Woman's 
Boards collected their own money and by 
which the close of their fiscal years came in 
October, this September-October period was a 
time for unusual receipts. It is probably fair 
to assume that this year’s arrangement for col- 
lecting and remitting this money does not get 
it to the treasurer of the American Board as 
promptly as last year, when it was sent to the 
treasurers of the Woman’s Boards. Moreover, 
since these reports are based upon receipts of 
the American Board and the Home Boards up 
to November 1, a considerable amount could 
be added, if what the State Conference offices 
sent in for the month of October were included. 

As for the figures for the entire period up 
to November 1, we have a yet more startling 
illustration than in previous statements of the 
slowness with which remittances are made. 
With substantially five sixths of the year gone, 
less than one half of the contributions have 
come in, assuming that the total for 1927 will 
approximate 1926. In other words, in one 
sixth of the year it will be necessary for the 
churches to send in at least more than one half 
of the year’s contributions. 

This is a considerable task, and yet it can be 
done. Readers of these successive statements 
will remember that in June a loss was reported 
of $80,000 for the months of February, March, 
April. In October this loss was largely offset 
by a gain of $74,000. What happened was 
that there was no real decrease in contribu- 


*Note: On account of errors amounting to 
$12,325, in the figures for 1926 in three of 
the Societies, the “above loss is greater than 
a summary of the losses previously published 
would indicate it to be. 


Will not this history be repeated now? 

Let us see that it is repeated. Will not each 
reader of “The Congregationalist”’ constitute 
himself a committee of one to make sure that 
in his own church plans are under way for 
remitting to his State Conference office on or 
before January 10 (when the apportionment 
year closes) an amount which will at least 
equal what was sent in last year? 
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Houses and Homes 
By Maud Frazer Jackson 


It chills my heart to see a room 
Too orderly and neat— 

Never a plaything on the rug 
Nor marks of puppy feet; 

No open book or magazine 
Left on a window seat. 


I like to see a chair or two 
Out of the usual place, 

Declaring, ‘‘“Here some happy friends 
Have chatted face to face.’ 

A pipe, a sewing basket, lend 
To all a touch of grace. 


Some houses are like men who need 
Love’s hand to muss their hair— 

A kewpie doll, a catcher’s mit 
On a dignified hall chair; 

The gloomy house has learned to smile 
And lost that haughty stare. 


A house may be the grandest built 
From Jacksonville to Nome— 
Hold store of treasures very rare, 
The art of Greece and Rome, 
Yet lack the touch of human love 
Which makes a dwelling home. 


To look fearlessly upon life; to accept the 
laws of nature, not with meek resignation, but 
as her sons, who dare to search and question ; 
to have peace and confidence within our souls— 
these are the beliefs that make for happiness. 
—NMaeterlinck. 


Ae Unif Hora, 


‘common et ic : 
Me. and. ok au and discussion 


Peluber: “Series Soe “all eades: 


or ‘scholars. Sect ae 


teachers’ quarterlies for’ each ‘grade. All are practical, 
scholarly. — pone seasy to cays and teach. - 


131 CLARENDON ‘STREET S 
ce BOSTON, etd aea Sade 


= HURLBUTS STORY won 


BY JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for Its freshness and accuracy, 
for its simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


One hundred and sixty-eight stories each complete in itself, yet 
forming a continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 
The world old stories rendered vitally interesting by the noted 
puthor’s fresh and realistic treatment. 
The Biggest and Best Illustrated Book for the Price. 


Octavo, 757 pages, 16 color plates, 260 illustrations. 
On sale at all Booksellers. 


PRICE $2.00 


Representatives Wanted. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Book and Bible Publishers, 391 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Wisdom in Small Doses 


By Dr. JOHN ANDREW HOLMES 
Author ‘‘The Prodigal Son Ten Years Later’’ 


Hnough doses to last throughout the 
calendar year. Very pleasant to take. 


They are “bits of spice,” according to the 
editor of the Detroit Free Press, one of 
many papers for which Dr. Holmes writes 
every week; “delicious tasters,” in the 
opinion of the editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate; “sentence fire- 
crackers,” is the characterization by the 
syndicate editor of the nine leading Method- 
ist papers; “flashing lines” and “rifle 
shots,” in the language of the editor of the 
Christian Century; “concise and pithy 
statements,” says the editor of the Religious 
Telescope; while the editor of the Reformed 
Church Messenger prefers to call them 
“sentence sermons,” “guide posts,” 
“concentrated tablets” and “pointed 
rays of light.” 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift Book 


Price $2.00. No charge for postage 


The University Publishing Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
2126 Prairie Avenue 239 Fourth Avenue 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


for 


BEST TRACTS 


First Prize $100.00 and Gold Medal 
Second Prize $50.00 Third Prize $25.00 


Annuity Bonds 


Exceptionally Attractive Safe and Satisfactory 


Send for particulars concerning award of prizes and 
the Annuity Bonds. 


American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York City 


MYSELF 


AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


: eee Sa a ean 
J. PATERSON SMYTH’S New Book 
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News of the Churches 


Connecticut General Conference 
Meets at Bridgeport 


The 60th annual meeting of the General Con- 
ference of the Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut was heid in United Church, Bridgeport, 
on November 8 and 9. A notable address was 
given by Rev. Harry R. Miles on ‘The Obli- 
gation of the Church to the Ministry.’’ Devo- 
tional services were conducted by Rev. John 
H. Grant of Fairfield and Rev. Anna C. Torrey 
of the Long Ridge church. Rev. H. Fay Camp- 
bell of New Haven gave the address to the 
young people’s conference in the West End 
Chureh which was followed by a _ fellowship 
dinner. Tuesday evening Rev. Ozora S. Davis, 
president of Chicago Theological Seminary and 
moderator of the National Council, spoke on 
the theme ‘‘Can Our Churches Meet the Needs 
of the Modern World?” 

The Wednesday morning session was given 
over to the consideration of the home mission- 
ary work of the churches with addresses by 
Rey. Herbert S. Brown of Bridgeport, a trus- 
tee, on “Lest We Forget”; by Mr. J. Wayne 
Haskell of South Killingly on “A Year with 
the Little White Church on the Hilltop”; and 
by Dr. Sherrod Soule, superintendent of the 
Home Missionary Society of Connecticut, on 
“Home Missionary Contributions to Civil Life 
and Political Achievement.” The program was 
interspersed with songs, recitations and pageant 
by the young people of the Italian Church of 
Bridgeport, under the direction of the pastor, 
Rev. Canio Cerreta. The Tuesday sessions 
were enlivened and enriched by the Piedmont 
College Male Quartette. 


Celebrates Ninetieth Anniversary 

First Church, Union City, Mich., celebrated its 
90th anniversary on August 5,6,and 7. The cele- 
bration opened with the 
giving of a pageant, “A 
Stage in the March of 
Faith.” It portrayed 
the history of the 
church from its organ- 
ization 90 years ago, 
in the upper room of 
a store, down to the 
finale, when the church 
of the future appeared 
in the promise of youth. 
Saturday’s exercises in- 
cluded a_ reminiscent 
meeting in the after- 
noon conducted by Dr. 
George B. Barnes of Philadelphia, who repre- 


Rey. A. A. Allington 


observance of the anniversary included an ex- 
hibit of portraits of former members and pio- 
neer families, also a Colonial room equipped 
with relics of the olden day. Rev. A. A. Alling- 
ton is the present pastor of the church. 


Florida Association Annual Meeting 
The 20th annual meeting of the Florida 
Southeast Coast Association was held October 


27-28 with the Miami Beach Community 
Church. Though lasting but one night and a 


day it was characterized as the best meeting 
held in recent years. 

Visiting secretaries, Rev. Messrs. W. Knighton 
Bloom, Charles Fisk, and Hdwin C. Gillette 
gave a much-needed denominational flavor. 
Three women of the entertaining church gave 
a play, ““What Price Christmas,” calculated to 
enhance the sale of denominational publications. 
The National Council meeting and the first 
meeting of the national committee on’ inission- 
ary education were reported. 

One of the most important and impressive 
parts of the meeting was the induction of Rey. 
Don G? Henshaw of Miami Shores into the 
Congregational ministry. Mr. Henshaw began 
as a Methodist minister, but on his own initia- 
tive he requested recognition as a Congrega- 
tionalist. He has lived for the past few years 
at Miami Shores (formerly Arch Creek) with 
his family. He is a young man of great prom- 
ise and is doing a very fine piece of work in 
his new pastorate. 

The Association was fortunate in having 
Arthur J. Orner of Mt. Silinda, Africa, for its 
missionary speaker. He made a very fine im- 
pression and gave the delegates exactly the kind 
of information they wanted to hear. 

Reports from all the churches showed prog- 
ress and a splendid recovery from the ravages 
of the storm of a year ago. 


“The Christian Advance” in 


Wisconsin 

The meeting of the Wisconsin Conference at 
Sheboygan, on October 3, 4, and 5, took as its 
theme ‘The Christian Advance,’ considering 
it under the headings of “The Peace Offensive,” 
“The Missionary Offensive,’ ‘The Prohibition 
Offensive,’ and “The Youth Offensive.’ The 
large representation of the churches and the 
great interest displayed in the discussions were 
indications enough that the topics lie close to 
the thinking of Congregationalists, and the 
quality of the addresses set a high mark for 
State Conference meetings. 

“The Peace Offensive’ was handled by Rey. 


R. W. Barstow of Madison, the main ad- 
dress being delivered by Dr. N. S. BHlderkin 
of Duluth. The discussion following showed 


sented his father, a pastor of the church in the 
late nineties. This was followed by a fellow- 
ship supper, at the close of which the company 


Paterson Smyth puts himself in the other man’s 

place and makes clear as daylight the problems 

of pain and evil, of the fall, death, hell, $1.50 
heaven, and other questions. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 851 Cass St., Chicago 


Pea a ee 


| Thisisthe Bible Store | 


convenient to all—right in the 
heart of the shopping district 


Send for Catalug cr call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromi@eld St., Boston 


914 Pine Street - - 3 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the | 


books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


adjourned to the auditorium for a musical pro- 
gram. Sunday was the big day of the cele- 
bration. A large congregation of friends and 
former members gathered from points covering 
a wide radius, among them the descendants of 
charter members and of those who labored and 
sacrificed in the early years of the life of the 
church. Rey. Marvin R. Brandt of Sheboygan, 
Wis., preached the sermon on “The Church of 
Today.” At the close of the sermon a large 
group of men, women and young people were 
received into church membership. The Com- 
munion service was administered by Rey. H. 
S. Mills of Claremont, Cal., and Rev. D. L. 
Holbrook of Sheboygan. The closing program 
of the three days was on Sunday afternoon, 
when Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield of Michigan 
State College spoke of the church in a rural 
community in these changing times. 

The pageant used on the opening day was 
written especially for this occasion by Rev. 
Mr. Holbrook. Other special features of the 


that we are still far from agreement as to the 
course to be followed out of the present inter- 
national situation. 

“The Missionary Offensive’ was opened by 
a masterful address by Dr. Howell Davies, 
Associate Secretary of the Commission on Mis- 
sions. Wisconsin is keenly alive to the pos- 
sibility of the merger (in which Wisconsin 
practice anticipated denominational action by 
several years), and is keenly interested in the 
project plan. Mrs. Ennis of Sachikela closed 
this division of the program with a delightful 
picture of conditions in Portuguese West 
Africa, 

“The Prohibition Offensive’ was discussed 
under the leadership of Hon. A. BE. Matheson 
of Janesville. The discussion registered a con- 
viction on the part of the churches that the 
political activity of the past few years must be 
supplemented by a return to the educational 
methods of some years ago. Much attention 
Was given to the nearly forgotten statute of 
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Wisconsin making the teaching of the effects 
of alcohol obligatory in the public schools, and 
strong resolutions were passed urging a revival 
of interest in this phase of the prohibition 
situation. 

In place of the usual conference banquet two 
banquets were served, both of them taxing the 
eapacities of the rooms engaged. Dr. C. H. 
Beal and Dr. O. S. Davis addressed the men’s 
banquet, while that of the young people, under 
the leadership of Dr. R. W. Gammon, listened 
to a number of young people from the state, 
and to Dr. Beal and Dr. Davis, who left the 
men’s banquet long enough to address the young 
people. 

Without disparagement to any of the excel- 
lent speakers, it was plain that the real note 
of the meeting was struck in the address by 
the Moderator of the National Council. Dr. 
Davis made very clear to us the spiritual issue 
that underlies all our problems of detail. The 
conflict today, he said, is no longer between 
Fundamentalism and modernism, but between 
God and no God. And he made equally clear 
that the solution of that question is not to come 
from theological argument, but from religious 
experience. Pastors and laymen who listened 
to him returned home with a new determination 
to cultivate these personal convictions which do 
not depend upon argument and to lead their 
churches in a year of deepened spiritual life. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Don Ivan Patch Becomes Pastor of 


_ Westfield, N. J., Church 


w 


the church at Westfield, N. J., recently. 


Rey. Don Ivan Patch, well-known Congre- 
gational minister, was installed as pastor of 
Mr. 
Patch resigned from the assistant pastorate of 
First Church, Washington, D. C., last spring 
in order to accept the call to the Westfield 
ehurch. A large number of out-of-town guests, 
in addition to the members of the local church, 
attended the installation services. The in- 
stallation sermon was given by Rev. Jason 
Noble Pierce of Washington, D. C. Others 
taking part were: Rev. Samuel L. Loomis, a 
former pastor; Rey. Charles W. Carroll of 
Philadelphia; Rev. Sam Pearson of Houston, 
Texas, father of Mrs. Patch; and Rev. E. T. 
Clemens of Chatham. 

Shortly after the installation service, the new 
parsonage which the church had secured for 
Mr. and Mrs. Patch was dedicated in a beau- 
tiful service. 


Washington Club Holds First Meeting 

The Congregational Club of Washington, 
D. C., held its first meeting of the year at the 
Cleveland Park Church. Rev. J. Percival 
Huget, pastor of the Tompkins Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was the speaker, his theme 
being, “Changing Winds—Philosophy and Poli- 
tics.” The club will meet again on December 
13 at the Mount Pleasant Church with Dr. 
Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard 
University, as the speaker. Dr. D. Butler Pratt 
is president of the club. 


With the Florida Churches 

The woman’s association of First Church, 
Miami, has sponsored the organization of a 
junior association. The purpose of the new 
organization is to train the young women of the 
parish in woman’s work in the church. 


The Miami Beach (Florida) Community 
Church observed Dixie Christian Hndeavor Day 
with a special evening program, November 6. 
Dr. Elisha A. King, pastor, was formerly presi- 
dent of the Ohio and Washington State Chris- 
tian Endeavor Unions and has a flourishing 
society in his church at Miami Beach. ‘This 
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society met every Sunday evening during the 
past summer and furnished a young people’s 
choir for the morning church service. Dr. 
King has been elected vice-president of the 
Greater Miami Ministerial Association. 


At Coral Gables Rey. William B. O’Neill is 
acting pastor until the church acts in the eall- 
ing of a new minister to succeed Rev. T. B. 
Powell. Under his leadership an every-member 
canvass is being conducted. At the first dinner 
meeting $4,000 of a $10,000 budget was pledged. 
This church is working in unison with the 
Methodist Church, South, of Coral Gables. 
This arrangement terminates Jan. 1, 1928. 


Rev. J. Delman Kuykendall, pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Coconut Grove, has just returned 
from a tour of Europe with his wife and daugh- 
ter. During a portion of his absence Rev. 
Kenneth R. Close, for two years assistant at 
Miami Beach, supplied the pulpit. Mr. Close 
spent two months of the summer at Columbia 
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Christmas— 


AKE it mean a miracle of healing to the lepers of the 
For leprosy may now be cured—it may be 
completely eradicated in a single generation! 


Your Christmas gift will help bring in the glad new day 
when the two million sufferers from leprosy may be rescued 


Help rid humanity of that bitter cry “Unclean!” “Un- 
which has come down the centuries, chilling the 
heart of a helpless world, because no cure had been found 


Thousands have already been healed—they have left the 
waste places in which they had for years been wandering, 
hideous objects of humanity—gone back to home and friends, 
and taken their places as useful members of the community. 


You may literally follow in the footsteps of Jesus, obey- 
ing his command to “cleanse the lepers!” You may help per- 


The American Mission to Lepers is supporting work 
among lepers in eighteen different countries in over one 
hundred centers, treating in hospitals and sanitariums about 
20,000 patients, besides caring for an immense number of 


This Mission officially represents the Protestant Churches 
of America in this great work, but it is supported entirely 


Will you send a Christmas gift for some poor leper child 
—some suffering woman, some hopeless man? And will you 
send it to-day, so that we may reach before Christmas the 
over one hundred centers for which we are responsible? 


Make Christmas real—your Christmas—by making Christ 
real to those who need His healing power—mental, physical, 


Please send your contribution to Fleming H. Revell, 
Treasurer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The American Mission to Lepers 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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University in preparation for his work this 
winter as instructor in history in the Uni- 
versity of Miami, located in Coral Gables. Mr. 
Kuykendall is entering on his eighth year as 
pastor of Plymouth Church. 


Among the Southern Highlanders 
Robbins Range, centering in the village of 


_ Robbins, Tenn., with several associated points, 


is under the leadership of Rev. George L. Day 
and is making steady progress. Early in the 
spring, a service car was obtained for the 
parish which makes the work easier for the 
pastor and more effective. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Day tells of the work 
at Lancing, one of the points 80 miles distant 
from Robbins: “We went Saturday morning 
and had, what we call in the South, an all-day 
meeting on Sunday. We began with the Sun- 
day school at 9.30. At eleven o’clock there was 
a patriotic service with dinner on the grounds 
under the trees, served to 200 people, followed 
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Raise Money 
Economically 


Does your church need money for a new 
building, an addition, or to pay an old 
debt? Employ the services of an experi- 
enced, successful firm like Hedrick, 
Marts and Lundy. Millions have been 


raised for churches of many denomina- 
tions. 


Latest large effort directed by mem- 
bers of this firm was the successful cam- 
paign ending last May for $15,000,000 for 
the Presbyterian Pension Fund. 


You plan the building and tell us how 
much money you need. We do the rest. 


“Financing™ Philanthropy” quarterly paper on finance, 
free on request 


PE DRA CICS AR ES 
Sek UN DYING: 


Member Joint Board of Cam- 
paign Counsel and Planning 


New York 


527 Fifth Avenue 


If You Wonder 
Where to Winter 


—consider the many advantages of this 


hospitable hostelry as a winter home. Cosy 
comfort, good food—all that makes for peace 
andrest. Seasonable sports. Write for folder. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, Mass. 


21 CHRISTMAS CARDS, $1. Bexed.zssortment 


cards, all different, with envelopes, postpaid for Sct 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DONALD W. MacLEAN, 22 ecto St., Arlington, aise 
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by a missionary pageant in the afternoon. 
Meetings of this kind are great events amongst 
the Southern Highlanders. At such times we 
find the car a necessity and an untold help.” 


The Sunday school enrollment at Robbins is. 


now 113 over against 40 a year ago, and the 
offerings have increased fourfold. Such figures 
evidence the progress and fine leadership in 
this parish which, 40 years ago, under Dr. Wil- 
liam BH. Barton, was organized in a great 
pioneer country. The beautiful new church 
building is located on the highway and is a me- 
morial to its early leader and known as ‘Bar- 
ton Chapel.” 


To Study at Yale Graduate School 

Rey. J. W. Flight has resigned from the pas- 
torate of First Church, Winsted, Ct., in order 
to take up a two-year course of study at the 
Graduate School of Yale University. Mr. Flight 
has been pastor of the Winsted church since 
1921 and his leadership has shown marked 
success in many phases of the church’s program. 
Both he and his family will be greatly missed 
in Winsted as they are leaving a large circle of 
intimate friends. Mr. Flight has been asked 
to serve the Gilbert Memorial Church in the 
neighboring community of Georgetown during 
his two years at Yale and he plans to take up 
the work there on December 1. 


Assumes Pastorate at Medford, Mass. 


The North Street Union Church of Medford, 
Mass., welcomed its new minister, Rev. Willis 
EH. Smith, on Sunday, November 6, as succes- 
sor to Rev. Allen Brantley, who has just gone 
to North Carolina. Mr. Smith is the gon of 
a Presbyterian minister who has four sons in 
the ministry. Born in Kentucky, educated at 
Ohio Northern University, he was engaged in 
business for some time after his college days. 
He entered the Methodist ministry in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1918. In 1928 he went to Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology for further study, 
receiving his §.7.B. and S.T.M. from that 
school. For four years, while still studying, 
he served as pastor of Immanuel Congrega- 
tional Church, Beverly, and was ordained as a 
Congregational minister in 1926. During that 
time he received 182 members into the church. 
He leaves at Beverly a well-organized church, 
with Boys’ Reserves, Girl Scouts, week-day 
kindergarten, mothers’ club, a community men’s 
club, and several gymnasium classes. Mrs. 
Smith was counselor of the Christian Endeavor 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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FOR SALE 


Christmas cards, 
opes, $1. Free, 
selling 10 boxes. 
Woonsocket, R, I. 


21 steel engraved, with envel- 
camera or pearl necklace for 
George Leavitt, 411 Coe St., 


cards—Box of 21 


Christmas steel engraved 
cards, including one parchment folder. Pxcep- 
tional value for $1.00. Six boxes for $5.00. Ab- 
solute satisfaction and prompt delivery guaran- 
tee od. SC. Aun? _The _Congre. eee 

HELP Ww ANTE D 

Energetic men in every town and village can 
earn big money selling seeds, Experience unnec- 
ee Steady work, Write for particulars. Cobb 
Co; ranklin, 


Mz 18S. 


TEACHERS Ww ANTED 
—————_— 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, ‘ : 


Albany, N. Y 


ROOMS 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s delightful per- 
manent home for travelers, Address: 1912 “G” St. 
Northwest. 


POSITION WANTED 


A woman of experience, conscientious and faith- 
ful, desires position as companion-housekeeper 
or companion in a home where such qualities 
would be appreciated. Address “R. C. R.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—S——————  ————/06€«€COee 


“White Gifts for the King.” Why not instill 
in your young people the real spirit of Christmas 
that will live” throughout the year? There is no 
more beautiful or impressive Christmas service 
than “White Gifts for the King.’ Now is the 
time to begin your preparation, A young woman 
of training and success in pageantry will help 
you plan and direct your programme. Services 
will be gratis if your church is within driving 
distance of Boston. “B. R.,’’ The Congregationalist. 


Sample 5 cents. 


Bible, complete in 31 volumes. 
Mass. 


(Miss) Blizabeth Merriam, Framingham, 
Mention The Congregationalist. 


"I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 


books, letters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 
items wanted. Mr. Jackson, 20 Pemberton &q., 
Boston. 


November 24, 1927 


Society, supervisor of young people’s work, 
teacher of a young ladies’ class of 40 members, 
and vice president of the Hssex South Woman’s 
Missionary Society. Just before their depart- 
ure Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their little daugh- 
ter, Dorothy June, were presented numerous 
gifts by the church, Sunday school, and com- 
munity in appreciation of their loyal and suc- 
cessful work. 


Suffolk West Association 

The Suffolk West (Massachusetts) Associa- 
tion of Ministers at its regular meeting held 
November 9 voted unanimously to disband. 
This action was taken in view of two facts: 1. 
The ministerial standing of its members has 
been recently transferred to the Suffolk West 
Association of Churches and Ministers. 2. The 
result of a referendum has shown a small mi- 
nority of the members of the Association of 
Ministers voting for the continuance of the 
organization. 


Social Creed Is Theme of . 
Maine Conference Roy 

The Social Creed of the Congregational 
Churches which was prepared and has been 
promoted by the Commission on Social Rela- 
tions was made the general theme of the semi- 
annual meeting of the Aroostook Association 
of Congregational Ministers and Churches held 
at Presque Isle, Maine, October 26 and 27. The 
five major themes of the creed—namely,. indus- 
try, education, agriculture, racial relations, and 
international relations—were presented by Rey. 
Messrs. A. M. Thompson, Fred Bannister, F. 
Parker, David Jones, and Thomas Cornish. 
Other speakers on the two-day program were 
Rev. Messrs. Alfred V. Bliss, David Yale, 
Christian Groesinger, Marion J. Bradshaw, and 
John J. McCaskill. 


Fire at West Medford, Mass. 

The West Medford (Mass.) Congregational 
Church was badly damaged by fire on Novem- 
ber 11. At four o’clock in the morning a double 
alarm was rung, but the heroic work of the 
firemen prevented the demolition of the beauti- 
ful seam-faced granite building. The inside 
walls and roof were badly damaged. Smoke and 
water added to the destruction wrought by the 
flames. The damage is estimated at $40,000, 
but is covered by insurance. Five firemen were 
overcome while fighting the fire, but soon re- 
covered. The pastor, Rev. Henry F. Smith, 
bravely went in through the smoke-filled edifice 
and brought out all the church records. The 
former edifice, standing on the same location, 
was burned in 1903. And the pulpit Bible res- 
cued from that fire was again rescued from the 
second fire. By noon, the day of the fire, the 


“aN First Aid for 


S:? Whooping Cough 
Mother, just rub 
Roche’s Embrocation 
on your child’s chest 
and see the quick re- 
lief it brings. 
Very soon it loosens 
the phlegm and over- 
comes congestion. Once you have 
learned its value, you will never be 
without it for emergencies. 
Sold by All Druggists or 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Ine., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Proprietors 
OTT Ty 
It " 
sil ldvee 


if we 


piss se cnay 


Ointment 


Keep the Scalp 


ean and Healthy 
Promote Hair Growth } 
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people were putting a temporary canvas roof 
over the exposed portion, and plans were made 
to have services in the parish house on Sunday. 
Defective wiring is thought to have been the 
cause of the fire. 


Recalled to Milton, Massachusetts 

Rev. Horace G. Robson, former pastor (1919- 
22) of Hast Church of Milton, Mags., has been 
ealled to that pulpit, vacant since July through 
the retirement of Warren Prince Landers, now 
of Dorchester. As a student at B. U. School 
of Theology, Mr. Robson was transferred by 
Bishop Birney to China in the Fall of 1922, 
where he was associated with Nanking Metho- 
dist University. With Mrs. Robson he was 
obliged to return to this country on the recent 
anti-foreign outbreak. He is now studying for 
a Ph.D. degree at Harvard University. 


Begins Pastorate at East Chicago 

Rey. Walter Howard Moore, who has just 
begun the pastorate of the church at Bast 
Chicago, Ind., is a native of Michigan. His 
father was a teacher in Olivet College and he 


Rev. WALTER HOWARD MOORE 


grew up in the atmosphere of sacrifice and de- 
yotion that belonged to college teaching 30 
years ago. As a boy he worked at all sorts of 
jobs between school sessions to eke out the 
meager salary which his father received. He 
took his theological training at Chicago Semi- 
mary and had special study at Northwestern 
University. Together with his brothers John 
and Frank L., the latter with the Church Hx- 

tension Boards, he worked as a home missionary. 
His field of labor Jay in the mining region of 
northern Minnesota. Here he was the only 
representative of the church among a great 
many miners and lumbermen. This service 
was followed by the pastorate of two churches 
in Minnesota and one in Michigan. While in 
the seminary Mr. Moore was located at Trevor, 
Wis., where he was ordained. 

At the close of his seminary course he did 
various types of social service work in Chicago 
for ten years—one year in the Central Y. M. 
©. A., and the remainder of the time with the 
Juvenile Protection Association and the Ju- 
yenile Court. During seven years of this period, 
be also served a small church near Chicago. 
He then served the Washington Park Church, 
Chicago, for twelve and a half years. Perhaps 
there has been during these years no more difli- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
collegemen. Four year course. Th.B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
res. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44 North Ashland Bd., Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


cult task in Chicago Congregationalism. Wash- 
ington Park had come to be on the border line 
between the white and Negro sections of the 
city on the south side. Mr. Moore continued 
the services of the church until the church 
building became the church home of one of 
our Negro churches. Most men would have 
gotten discouraged with the situation and 
moved long before—he remained until the task 
was completed. 

East Chicago is situated in a great industrial 
district, and the church not only has a strong 
constituency of adults, but a large following 
of young people and children. The new work 
opens under promising conditions. 


Rey. Fletcher Parker Installed 
at Hartford, Connecticut 


Rey. Fletcher Douglas Parker was installed 
as minister of Immanuel Church, Hartford, Ct., 
on October 25. Rev. Willis H. Butler of the 
Asylum Hill Church, moderator of the council, 
presided and offered the invocation. Rev. 
Ralph H. Rowse of Broadview Community 
Church read the Scripture. Rev. Benjamin A. 
Willmott of Athol, Mass., preached the ser- 
mon, the theme of which was “The Pre-eminent 
Place of Love in the Christian Ministry.” Rey. 
Sidney Lovett of Mount Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton, offered the prayer of installation. Rev. 
Warren §S. Archibald of the South Church, 
Hartford, gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
charge to the people in the form of a message 
from Rev. Charles F. Carter, pastor emeritus, 
was read by Mr. Butler. Dr. Potter of Center 
Church gave the right hand of fellowship. A 
supper was served for the out-of-town delegates 
and representatives of Immanuel Church with 
Dr. J. J. Dunlop of the Fourth Church acting 
as Toastmaster. Greetings were received from 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Mr. Parker’s 
boyhood church, and from Union Church, Proe- 
tor, Vt., of which Mr. Parker was a member 
when he came to Hartford Seminary. Dr. W. 
D. Mackenzie, president of the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, brought the greetings of the 
seminary. Messages were received also from 
Plymouth Church, Hartford, now merged in 
Broadview Church, where Mr. Parker served as 
acting pastor while a student in Hartford Semi- 
nary; from Trinitarian Church, New Bedford, 
Mass., the Old South Church, Boston, and the 
First Church, Winchester, Mass., of which both 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker were members during his 
service with the City Missionary Society in 
Boston. 
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Rey. Austin Rice Is Honored 
by Fellow Townsmen 

A large number of the residents of Wakefield, 
Mass., united, on November 8, with the First 
Congregational Church of that city in doing 
honor to Rev. Austin Rice on the completion of 
twenty years as pastor of First Church, The 
town’s representative in the legislature and the 
chairman of the selectmen voiced the town’s ap- 
preciation. All the Protestant ministers were 
there and Rev. Dr. W. S. Perkins of the Uni- 
versalist church spoke for them. Father Hal- 
loran sent a friendly and brotherly letter. Rey. 
P. E. Pierce of Reading brought the congratu- 
lations of the Woburn Association. J. F. White 
responded for the church and parish, and 8S. W. 
Tyler presented the pastor a purse of gold. 
Three hundred and seventy-five sat down at 
the banquet in Dr. Rice’s honor, and seven 
hundred people crowded the church to listen 
to the ‘speeches. 

The church has now 983 members, a gain of 
559 since Dr. Rice came. He graduated from 


The 
Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the 
training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian serv- 
ice. Affiliated with the 
University of Chicago. 
Courses open to men and 
women. 


Full catalog furnished 
on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


national constituency. 


HARTFORD 


W. Doucias Macxenzigz, President 
Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion serving an inter- 
An old institution with history and traditions now housed 
in an entirely new plant of five beautiful stone buildings on spacious campus. 
ulty of 30 specialists and numerous lecturers. 
volumes and pamphlets, rich in sources and special collections. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Fac- 
Case Memorial Library of 200,000 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opened Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 


the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men. 
For catalogue and information apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


fAlacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for College Board 
Examinations. General course, Art, Music, Housecraft. Gymna- 


sium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 

Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
Entrance February and 


degree. 1 @, | 
members of the training school. 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


MERRICOURT 
A year-round home and school for a few select children 3 to 10. 
Large play lawns. Supervised play. Gardens. Private Coast- 
ing Hill. Kindergarten. Elementary grades. Tutoring. Parental 
care. Booklet. Mrs. Ruth Beardslee Kingsbury, Rev. 
John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 
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Fe or Fi ifty-th ree Years 


|i Clarendon Street, Boston; AN : 


A Successful PORTABLE: 
Mission Assured CH APEL 


with anM&M 
Substantial 


Attractive 


Economical 
Ideal for outlying 
congregations not 
ready for large 
When this 
edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M 
Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 
gregation. _Ready- 
built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
glassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
labor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


chiirches: 
lanterns, —for Pe slides): opaque 
objects and “strip” film 1s'the largest- 
and’ most complete “in”. the World. 
ct - “Send for Illustrated Literature: : 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MINER COLLAPSIBLE TABLES 


(Rectangular or Round) 

For churches, lodges, caterers, hotels and 
exhibitions. Made on honor of the strongest 
materials. Economical of Bbace, Dieniy of leg- 
room, easy tohandle. Rigid. Sizes to suit. 


Cc. N. MINER Concord, Mass. 


Individual 
Communion 
Service 
WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


MENEELY BELL co. 


220 BROADWAY. NY. CITY. 


TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
CHURCH BELLS—PEALS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


LYMYER 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH ¢ OURFREECATALOGUS 
EisisasS. TELLS WHY. 


‘Joun B. Morris Foun idry Co., Dept. 19, Cincinn2 iti, O. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. | 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois ¥* {}! 
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Amherst in 1894, a year ahead of President 
Coolidge, and from Yale Divinity School. He 
was pastor in Walla Walla, Wash., before 
coming to Wakefield. Whitman College gave 
him the degree of D.D. a few years ago. 


To Become Pastor of Federated Church 

Rey. Edward W. Cantwell, pastor of the 
church at Campton, N. H., has resigned from 
that institution in order to accept a call from 
the Federated Church at Greenland. Mr. Cant- 
well has been pastor of the Campton church for 
only two years, but during that time he has 
made numerous friends in the community and 
has become one of its foremost religious leaders. 
He has been a frequent speaker at meetings of 
the Rotary Club, American Legion, and other 
groups. The church to which he has been called 
is a federation of Congregational and Methodist 
churches, 


Ordination at Malden, Mass. 

First Church, Malden, Mass., called a council 
of unusual interest for the ordination of its as- 
sistant pastor, Elton K. Bassett, on Novem- 
ber 8. Mr. Bassett has been with the Malden 
church for four years and a half, and was one 
year with the Methodist church, Wilmington. 
He is of Methodist antecedents and training. His 
academic training was received in School of Re- 
ligious Education, Boston University. He has 
fought heroically against physical odds and had 
some score of operations. His brave optimism 
and faith have impressed the church and council 
alike. The sermon was preached by Rey. Geo. 
A. Grant of Northampton. Rev. H. F. Smith 
was moderator and Rev. J. E. Whitely, scribe. 
The ordaining prayer was made by Rey. R. H. 
Bennett, the charge to the candidate by Rev. 
R. L. Minich, the pastor of the Malden church, 
and the right hand of fellowship by J. McD. 
Blue. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Bowen, R. H., assistant pastor, Second, Holyoke, 
Mass., to Dover-Foxcroft, Me. At work. 
ELLEpGE, W. M., Green Lake, Seattle, Wash., to 
stated supply, West Seattle. At work. 
Gueason, A. K., Oildale, Cal., uniting with Oil 
Center. 
Hannarorp, W. H., Martinez, Cal., to Maricopa. 
HarRISON, Fospick, Putnam, Ct., to Dover, Mass. 
At work. 
Houuny, W. U., Palestine, Tex., to Hammond, La. 
At work. 


MacNatrr, BE. W., Chicago Theological Seminary, to 
Millburn, Ill. At work. 

McDonaLp, J. A., Alberta, Canada, to Wasco, Cal. 
At work. 

Miuupr, Harvey, to Martinez, Cal. 

Prrerson, E. J., Thompsonville, Mich., 
wall-Liberty and Burns, Ill. At work. 

Simmons, G. T., to Manhattan Beach, Cal. At 
work. 


to Corn- 


Smiru, W. E., Immanuel, Beverly, Mass., to North 
St. Union, Medford. At work. 

Sracr, J. K., to Pilgrim, Bakersfield, Cal. At 
work. 

StpmMMme, F. E., Ainsworth, Neb., to temporary 


supply, Parkersburg, Ia. 

STERLING, DONALD, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
to Wayne, Ill. At work. 
TurrLn, W. W., Dover Center, 

cepts to begin Dee. 1. 
Woop, WiLLIAM, Harvard Divinity School, to Es- 
sex, Mass. At work. 


O., to Kent. Ac- 


Ordinations and Installations 
Bassert, BH. K., 0., Malden, Mass., Nov. 8. Sermon 
by Rev. G. A. Grant, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 


Messrs, H. F. Smith, R. the Bennett, R. L. Min- 
ich, J. M. Blue, and J. BH. Whitely. 

Dixon, HERBERT, #., Fi ae eee Mass. Parts 
taken by Rev. Messrs. A. A. Lawrence, Eben 
Francis, J. A. Hawley, J. J. Walker, Frank Sey- 
mour, A. L. Truesdell, and J. G. Nichols. 

Evy, BH. L., o., Touchet, Wash., Oct. 26. Sermon 
by Rev. W. C. Gilmore; other parts by Rev 
Messrs. L. J. Aldrich, T. K. Vogler, R. S., Os- 


and L. O. Baird. 
W., o., Newcastle, Neb. 


good, 


REYNOLDS, C. Sermon by 
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Rey. E. M. Adams; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Louis Hieb, W. H. Thrall, and W. S. Rowden. 
SHerrer, L. A., 0., Blaine, Wash. Sermon by Dr. 
L. O. Baird; other parts by Rev. Messrs. E. S. 
Ireland, D. C. Smith, C. L. Williams, R. K. An- 

derson, and W. H. L. Marshall. 

Wuirman, L. W., 0., North Bridgton and Harrison, 
Me. Sermon by Rey. Philip H. Clifford; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. BH. F. Doughty, C. V. Cross, 
W. A. Richmond, A. C. Townsend, :V. B. Silli- 
man, A. V. Bliss, E. W. Wild, and Hilda L. 
Ives. 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Hand Embroideries 
FROM NEAR EAST WORKSHOPS | 


Christmas may be remembered with an 
original gift selected from these artistic crea- 
tions. Handbags and Purses in soft contrast- 


ing colors; Handkerchiefs sheer and lovely; 
Luncheon Sets, Runners, Tray Mats, of linen 
and raw silk effectively embroidered with 
Greek designs in soft blending oqoge that 


delight the eye. 


Double the Joy of Christmas Giving 


In purchasing this beautiful handiwork, which 
represents a long tradition of native art, you 
obtain a distinctive article at moderate price 
and help thousands of women to help them- 
selves. 

Send for catalogue 


NEAR EAST INDUSTRIES AND 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GREECE 
151 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Church Touring Guild 


Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., President 


THE HOLY LAND 
Egypt, The Mediterranean 


European Countries 
TOURS 


At Most Economical Rates 
and yet with every comfort 


Lectures on Tour by Eminent Scholars 
and Distinguished Leaders 


Write for booklet to the 
Secretary Holy Land Department 
CHURCH TOURING QUILD 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


TY iS = 


WINSTON-/NTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies i in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubtishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
391 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA f 
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‘RILEY-PEABODY-HUMISTON DIS CLOSURES 


‘Christian Science 


THE TRUTH! — py de NG a | 
from three different viewpoints  fpemgesgyspyscqeerenennpen 
Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D. FALSITY 
Member Amer. Psychological Asn =e 
Frederick W. Peabody, LL.B. FAILURE ; 
Member Massachusetts Bar SR Goon un tne Sete 
Charles E. Humiston, Sc.D. SECOND. EDITION. 
Professor of Surgery Univ. of Il. =a AED 50. 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., NewYork 
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Zinkn, P. W., 0., Eddyville, Ia. Sermon by Rev. Church, Boston. This will be followed on Tues- ’ in 
F. R. Hamilton; other parts by Rev. Messrs. day evening, December 6, by another meeting to Looking and Overlook g 
W. G. Ramsay, C. V. Lucas, R. J. Montgomery, be held at the Old South Church on Copley If we notice little pleasures 
R. B. Noyce, A. S. Kilbourn, and H. J. Wilkins. Square. Friends of the society are invited to As we notice little pains; 


If we quite forget our losses 
And remember all our gains; 
If we looked for people’s virtues, 
And their faults refused to see, 
What a comfortable, happy, 
Cheerful place this world would be! 
—Writer Unknown. 


: ‘ attend these meetings. 
Resignations Boston MINISTERS’ Muptine, Noy. 28, Pilgrim 

Boyp, W. T., Dupo, Ill. Hall, 11 a.m. Speakers: Rev. E. M. Noyes, 

Garters, P. J., Plymouth, Tacoma, Wash. Owing to D.D., and Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D. Subject: 
ill health in family. “Lausanne and Church Unity.” 

Loox, A. E., First, Shelton, Ct., to professorship Nmw York MINISTURS’ MmETING, Dec. 12, Direc- 
of Biblical literature, Springfield, Y. M. C. A. tors’ Room, Congregational Headquarters, 287 
College, Springfield, Mass. Fourth Ave., New York City, 11 a.m. 

Oca, W. D., Eureka, Cal. Effective about Dec. 1. Fripay Mprrine, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 2, 10.30 A.m., ——————s : @ 

Parvin, I. L., Monroe St. Federated, Chicago, Ill. under the auspices of the Congregational No man is the absolute lord of his life.— 

Smiru, BH. B., Yucaipa, Cal. Women’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts. Owen Meredith. 


Of Course We'll Help 


HAT is the response which comes from many a 
good Congregationalist, when he hears that there 
are several hundred ministers and missionaries 
who desire The Congregationalist but cannot afford to 


Personals 


Miss Ruth Scher of Beverly, Mass., and Rev. 
Charles C, Keith, pastor of Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., were united in marriage in the parlors of 
Eliot Church on the evening of November 7. The 
ceremony was performed by Rey. Russell H. Staf- 
ford of the Old South Church, Boston, and Rev. 
Carl H. Kopf of Eliot Church. 


Dr. Arnold E. Look of Shelton, Ct., has been 
appointed to the chair of Biblical literature at the 
College of Springfield, Massachusetts. Dr. Look 
secured his A.B. at McMaster University, and this 
was followed by B.D., Crozer Seminary; A.M., 
University of Pennsylvania; and Th.M., Crozer 
Seminary. He has also done special work and 
has taught at Yale University. 


Rev. Wilfred Witherton, formerly of Wallace, 


Idaho, for several months in the Swedish Hospital, 
Seattle, has sufficiently recovered to be able to 
remove to Carmel, Cal., where he and his family 
will spend the winter. 


Rey. Lloyd A. Gustafson, the new pastor of the 
Linden Congregational Church, Malden, Mass., 
was married November 11, in the church, to Miss 
Thelma Marie Munzenmaier of Clear Lake, Ia., by 
Rey. Henry H. Crane of Malden Methodist 
Church. Miss Edith Nicholson was maid of honor 
and Rey. Robert H. Dolliver, best man. A wed- 
ding reception was held in the church vestry. 
Both bride and groom are graduates of Cornell 
(Jowa) College. The bride has been teaching in 
the Clear Lake High School. The groom is con- 
tinuing his studies at Boston University School 
of Theology. 

The many friends of Rev. Fred Grey, Seattle, 
Wash., district secretary of the Education So- 
ciety, will be glad to know of his convalescence 
from a serious illness and operation. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department The 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE BH. FORBES 


Mrs. Josephine E. Forbes, wife of Rev. Charles 
A. Forbes of Brockton, Mass., passed away on 
Oct. 7, 1927, at the family residence. Though a 
semi-invalid for years, her death was unexpected. 
Dr. Horace Holton of Porter Church conducted 
the services. The body was taken to Wureka, 
Kan., her birthplace, where services were con- 
ducted by Rev. John H. Jones of the Congrega- 
tional church. Her brother, Rev. Newman H. 
Hawkins, assisted in the service. All of the pall- 
bearers were relatives. 

She was educated at the Southern Kansas Acad- 
emy, Lewis Institute, and after her marriage she 
took lectures at the Chicago Seminary. For years 
she was active in the missionary, educational, and 
musical departments of the church. Her life was 
one of self-forgetfulnmess and self-sacrifice. The 
home, the chureh,.and the state are richer be- 
cause of her life and service. Besides many rela- 
tives, she leaves, to mourn her loss, her husband 
and adopted daughter, Marjorie, a teacher at 
Ashby, Mass. 


Events to Come 


THe Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, Inc., 
will celebrate its 100th anniversary during the 
first week in December. Sunday evening, De- 
cember 4, the anniversary sermon will be 
preached by Rey. A. Z, Conrad at Park Street 


pay for it. They need it to keep them informed and 
inspired, so that they may be up-to-date and effective 
in their preaching and in their difficult and all too 
lonesome work. 


Here is a minister, perhaps, whose wife has died 
after long illness, who has young children, and who 
has a struggle to keep cheerful and pay the absolutely 
necessary bills. Here may be a minister who has 
broken down so that he has lost his voice and cannot 
preach, but hopes to recover. He and his wife may 
be struggling to educate their children. Meantime he 
has to drop The Congregationalist unless someone 
gives him a lift. Here, perhaps, is a missionary pastor 


whose family has been sick so that he is struggling 
with debt. 


There are many others whose salaries are so small 
that after they have paid the necessary bills for family 
support there is simply nothing left for The Congre- 
gationalist, much as they need it and much as they 
desire it. 


As we enter the season of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas good will, we are inclined to think of those 
less fortunate than we are. Let us remember, gen- 
erously, our ministers and missionaries. All contribu- 
tions to our Good Will Fund, however small and how- 
ever large, will go 100 per cent to pay for The 
Congregationalist for worthy ministers and mission- 
aries who desire it but cannot pay for it themselves. 


Address: 


GOOD WILL FUND 
The Congregationalist 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., or 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES — 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William EB. Sweet 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley - 
Treasurer, Hdwin G. Warner 
Chatnde EHeecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Ozora 8. Davis 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 


Fund and other trusts aggregating approximatel 
$5.000,000. Sa? z 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Secretary, Rey. Charles C. Merrill 

ay agp Secretary and Editor, Rey. Henry Smith 

eiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rey. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
_ Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D os 
Rev. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William §. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 


ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Hyangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 


Chairman, Mr. John Caider, 2 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E, Lewis 
Nie Mi ‘aT Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E. Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 

Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 
Assistant Treasurers. 

Home Department; For general correspondence, 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Educa- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth 1. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion: Rev. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rey. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William E. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rev. Brnest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel EH. Emerson, 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler, Rev. H. E. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rev. Enoch 
F. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken. 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 1878, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including: 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, 

Church Building Secretary 


Miss aoe L. COMETS 

. Jd. J. Pearsa 
as Secretaries, Woman’s Department 

. William W. Leete, 
als Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary, 

19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Departments: 
City Work, nN Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City , ~ 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Reve Sele e ee Executive Secretaries 
Treasurer 


W. T. Boult, 
Associate: Secretaries 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. George W. Hinman, : 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 
Rev. H. S. Barnwell, 


Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. A. Daniel, Research Secretary 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 


Rev. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 

Rey. Harry T. Stock 

Student and Young People’s Work 
Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary B. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rev. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, I11. 


Denominational Religious Education 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Directs 
Program 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. William Horace Day, D:D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
ie Editor and Business Manager . 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., ; 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house. the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
i and Committee 
and to promote 
general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Reorganized 
Seaman's Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
Has finely equipped 


Incorporated 
1829 


at Tarpaulin Cove an anal 

Whe Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
Beane aud 
es, 

a : canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
facilities. : i 
Ecicibutions received on an annuity basis. 

ds KROME 
ent, Her. 4 ee Clerk, Rev. 


Henry H. Guernsey ; v : 
3 F .. Rev. Merritt A. Farren 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., e ae REED 


harles F. Stratton ; 
ee” oranklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 


gational House. 


Congregational Church Union of 


Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
Me acelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
Sears Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


SSACHUSETTS Hom MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
ates of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditiona] 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President ; Frederick BW. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus ; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, T'reas- 
urer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Ficld ( 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. HE. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIPTY 
ee ee President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ceive legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations. 


Secretary of 
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Connecticut Societies 


THH FuND ror MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THe Missionary SOcIpTy OF CONNECTICUT, -a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
ee Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 
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‘Why did you stop singing in the choir?” 
“Because one day I didn’t sing and somebody 
asked if the organ had been fixed.’”’—Hzachange. 


Irate Guest-: “ook here, the rain is simply 
pouring into my room.” 

Summer Hotel Proprietor: “Absolutely ac- 
cording to our prospectus, sir. Running water 
in every room, sir.” —Hazchange. 


One Considerate Landlord 
Landlord—‘I’m here to inform you, 
Ryan, that I’m going to raise your rent.” 
Ryan—“Tt’s kind ye are sir, for I’ve been 
trying to do it myself and couldn’t.”—The 
Baptist. 


Mr. 


A correspondent sends The Congregationalist 
the report of an interesting conversation in a 
minister’s home between Mary, aged ten, and 
Bob, aged eight. 

Mary (reading of the Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gin): “Mother, am I a virgin?” 

Mother: “Yes, Mary, you are a virgin.” 

Bob: ‘You bet—American revised virgin.” 


Pa Ought to Be More Specific 
“Why, pa, this is roast beef!’’ exclaimed little 
Willie at dinner one evening when a guest of 
honor was present. 
“Of course; what of that?” said his father. 
“Why, you told ma this morning that you 
were going to bring an old muttonhead home 
for dinner this evening.’—The Outlook. 


He Got the Job 

Young Smith, a go-ahead clerk, was gener- 
ally equal to all emergencies, and when he ap- 
plied for a job he was very much on his mettle. 

“Ah!” said the manager, “what I want is a 
reliable clerk for the weighing room, one that 
knows what’s what. Do you understand?’ 

Smith nodded. 

“You know your weights and measures table, 
of course?’ went on the manager. “You might 
just run through them now.” 

“Wifteen ounces make one pound,” began 
Smith. 

“Go in and start at once,” cried the manager ; 
“you’re the man for us.’”—Montreal Gazette. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President 
Hlbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


interna- 


Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; Grorcre 
SipNBY WesBsreEeR, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCH C. PINNHO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 
Horacyh G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Congregationalist (1849) sueceeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867. 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 
Presswork by Jordan & More Press. 


Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. REMITTANCES: Make payable to 
The Congregationalist. Acknowledgment will 
be made by change of date on the label. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. 


CuRRENT Copies on sale at the Pilgrim Press 
Book Stores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago; also at the 
office of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Single copies, 10 cents. Editorial and 
business address: T'he Congregationalist, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Editor-in-Chief, Rey. Wm. BE. Giiroy, D.D. 
Business Manager, ROLFE COBLEIGH. 
Western Editor, Rey. R. W. Gammon, D.D. 


Contributing Editors for 1927 


Pres. JAMES A. BLAISDELL, D.D., 

Pomona College 
Rey. S. Parkes CaDMAN, D.D., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pres. Ozora S. Davis, D.D., 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
Rev. D. WirHERSPOON Doper, D.D., 

Central Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lucius R. Eastman, New York 
Rev. THEODORE FAvILLE, D.D., 

Madison, Wis. 

Rey. Joun ANDREW Homes, D.D., 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D., Bournemouth, Eng. 
Dr. E. BE. Stosson, 

Science Service, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Witt1AmM W. Sweet, Denver, Col. 
Rev. Francis J. Van Horn, D.D., 

First Church, Tacoma, Wash. 
Pres. Mary B. Wooitey, Lirt.D., 

Mount Holyoke College 


Special Contributor 
Rey. W. B. Barton, D.D. (“Safed the Sage’’) 


Contents 
The Editorial Outlook 645 
Editorial—“‘Pussyfoot” Johnson vs. 
Dudley F. Malone 645 
The ‘Progress” of Judge Lindsey 
President Pease of Amherst 
From Our Western Hditor 649 
As the Kingdom Comes, conducted by 
Henry S. Leiper 650 
We Discover Arsakli, by Charlotte P. 
Orr 652 
A Minister to His Successor, by J. 
Hdgar Park 654 


The Parable of the Ominous Warning 654 


A Letter from England, by Harry 

Jeffs c 655 
God’s Plan, by Lawrence D. Stone 655 
The Service Beautiful, by Bennett 

Weaver 656 
Impressions of California, by Anton 

M. Hanson 656 
Art and Soul, by Henry J. Kilbourn 656 
Our Invalid Parish 657 
Closet and Altar 657 
The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 657 
The Season’s Books for Young Folks 658 
With the Children 669 
Readers’ Forum 670 
What the Treasury Says, by C. C. 

Merrill 671 
News of the Churches 672 


PILGRIM MASTER JUVENILES 


Stories children love to listen to or read themselves. They help build character. 
Each book is profusely illustrated, many in color, and attractively bound. 


Fascinating Ethical Stories for Girls and Boys 
Eight to Twelve 


QUERY QUEER 
By Jay T. Stocking 


A new and companion volume 
to The Golden Goblet and The 
City That Never Was _ Reached. 
Bleven fascinating stories based 
on conversations between Query 
Queer and the Wise-and-Wonder 
Man. ‘Underneath all is a fine 
ethical flavor which, because it is 
not obtruded, will be the more 
definitely imbibed.” Beautifully 
illustrated in colors. $2.00 


THE GOLDEN GOBLET 
By Jay T. Stocking 


This famous collection comprises 
The Golden Goblet; The Spirits of 
Spring; The White Lily; The 
Royal Engine; The Snowball That 
Didn’t Melt; Boniface and Keep- 
It-All; Mrs. Gray’s Family; Much 

iy and More; and Feliz, the Wise 
i Man. $1.50 


THE CITY THAT NEVER WAS REACHED 


By Jay T. Stocking 


Features the following stories: The City That Never Was Reached; 
The Visit of the Wishing Man; The Winds, the Birds, and the 
Telegraph Wires; Hans Wagner and the Angel Who Kept His 
Word; Query Queer and the Flowers; The Golden Horse and His 
Rider; The Shepherd Who Didn’t Go; The House of Beautiful 
Days; How the Bluebird Was Chosen Herald, $1.50 


JOHNNY BLOSSOM 


Translated by Emilie Poulsson 


When this book was first published in Norway, a Norwegian re- 
viewer wrote: “Our most popular author of books for girls has 
apparently gone over to the boys, since her book is about a boy. 
But I have yet to see the girl who would not be glad to read about 
such a boy as Johnny Blossom.’’ Translated by Miss Poulsson, the 
story has proved equally charming to thousands of American boys 
and -girls. $1.50 


STAR STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By Gertrude C. Warner 


This little volume is a splendid introduction to the study of the 
stars. It tells how to locate some of the more important constel- 
lations and planets through a series of fascinating ‘‘story lessons” 
and simple charts. The charmingly told legends and authoritative 
information woven into the threads of the story, supplemented by 
the charts, create genuine interest in and a desire to know more 
about the wonders of the heavens. 60 cents. 


Fanciful Story Books for Children 
Five to Eight 


WHEN GRANDFATHER WAS A BOY 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


A collection of delightful stories for little folks by this author 
whose reputation is already so well established as a capable kinder- 
gartner and story teller. $1.0 


THE BLUEBIRD’S GARDEN 
By Patten Beard 


Another collection of charming stories, told originally to a little 
girl by a bluebird. Beautifully illustrated. 1.25 


CHIMNEY CORNER TALES 
By Caroline S. Allen 


A collection of stories for children seven to thirteen. Beautifully 
illustrated. 75 cents 


An Interesting Collection of Missionary 
Stories 


THE SPIRIT OF THE STREET 
By Priscilla Holton 
Illustrated by Gertrude Herrick 


A collection of thrilling true stories of Chinese 
child life. Told by a young missionary just 
returned from China. Gives a better under- 
standing of the needs and life of these little 
Orientals and helps lay foundations for pro- 
moting ideal relationships. Fascinating black 
and white sketches generously scattered 
throughout the book give atmospheric back- 
ground. The characters really live and are 
seen in their Oriental surroundings. $2.00 


Priscilla Holten 


= 


THE KNIGHTS OF ANYTOWN 
By Jeanette E. Perkins 
Tilustrated by Florence Liley Young 


Delightful stories of the ‘‘Knights” in Good Neighborhood Street ; 
how woe got rid of the Selfish Giants ; how Sammy Goldberg wasn’t 
called ‘“Sheeny’’ any more; how Clark and Peter and Alice made a 
wonderful conspiracy to help their mother, and many other 
equally thrilling adventures. 


THE REST OF THE FAMILY 
By Jeanette E. Perkins 
lilustrated by Florence Liley Young 


Twelve stories of absorbing interest, giving to boys and girls a 
vision of the size and needs of the great world family. John and 
Donald and Elizabeth, and the other children in the Hopes on the 
Hill, get acquainted with Peter and Rosy in a tenement home, with 
Piecolo and Tony down by the dock and with many of their other 
brothers and sisters, near and far. $1.50 


An Inspiring Patriotic Story 


THE MAGIC GIFT 
By Nannie Lee Frayser 


This story has been told to hundreds of audiences, who have never 
failed to listen with a catch in the throat. It is a perfect expres- 
sion of the noblest type of patriotism. Workers in the church 
school, public school teachers. and leaders of community groups, 
will put this little book on the shelf with their choicest story- 
collections. Illustrated by Blizabeth B. Warren. 50 cents 


Now Ready 
The New Edition of 
Frances Weld 
Danielson’s 


BIBLE STORY 
BOOK 


Simple adaptations of 
fifty-two Old and New 
Testament stories. All 
selected for their edu- 
cational value and told 
in Miss Danielson’s 
delightfully refreshing 
style. The International 
Journal of Religious 
Education says: ‘‘What- 
ever Frances Danielson 
writes is read. ... The 
attractive binding, big 
type, and beautiful pic- 
tures make the book a 
delight to the eye.’’ 

Jacket-in colors. $2.00 
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From Desert Winds, by Hafsa, 
throughethe courtesy of The Century Co. . Dunes of the Sahara 


COVENANTER AND CONGREGATIONALIST: RECOLLECTIONS 
By Thomas C. MacMillan 


MASTER CHORDS OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY 
By the late Samuel V. Cole 


I am not going for an automobile 


At least not until the Every Member Canvasser has called and I have made 


my subscription for the coming year. 


It isn’t merely that I don’t want to disappoint the Canvasser. Probably that 


would not break his heart. 
But I have an appointment with several other persons that afternoon. 


One is a bright Italian lad from Ellis Island who needs to be given the right 


start in this country. I should not want to be out when he calls. 


Some grown-up foreign-speaking friends are coming too —the men for in- 
struction in American citizenship—their wives for a cooking lesson that will mean 


better nutrition and health for their babies. 


Also, I expect a committee from a little chapel which I am building in the 


western hills where there is no religious provision within fifty miles. 


I shall be honored by a visit from a group of college presidents—many of 


them black —for I am interested in twenty-three notable schools and universities 


for the Negro. 


Some children will come all the way from the hills of Kentucky to ask my 
help in starting a Sunday School. 


Other expected callers are a nurse from my Ryder Hospital, an Indian leader 
from the Northwest, a Christian Chinese from California, a Spanish-American, 
a small and exploited child of the canneries, a young college man who finds 
himself in need of spiritual as well as secular education, and a chaplain of the 


United States Army. 


And just at sunset, when all the others have gone, I shall be blessed with the 


ride on Sunday afternoon, December 4 


presence of a veteran of the Cross and his wife who have devoted a lifetime to 


sacrificial ministry. Perhaps I shall be Dey Secags to gorge the es of 


their lives of service. 


Sd 


THE EVERY 
MEMBER CANVASS 


will be held by many churches 
on December 4th. It will be 
the opportunity, not only to 
ensure the support of the 
local church, but to extend 
the hand of world service to 
the underprivileged and the 
handicapped everywhere. 


Even with severe and in- 
gjgurious retrenchment, the 
work of the homeland boards 
requires that over one million 
and a half dollars should be 
forthcoming in December. 
Otherwise the far-flung 
spiritual, educational, medt- 
cal, and social work which 
the Congregational churches 
are accomplishing through 
these boards must be sert- 
ously curtailed. How cheer- 
ing it would be if the boards 
might receive the mandate 
From Congregational mem- 
bers not to fall back—nor 


even tO hold thear position— Cover design of a homeland boards booklet which may well make the Congregational 
Christian proud of what he and his church are accomplishing. Copies of this booklet 
but to advance | may be had from the Commission on Missions, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY CHURCH EXTENSION EDUCATION ANNUITY FUND AND BOARD 
ASSOCIATION BOARDS SOCIETY OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
287 Fourth Avenue 287 Fourth Avenue 14. Beacon Street 44.1 Lexington Avenue 


New York New York Boston, Mass. New York 


HE BLAZED ~ 
THE TRAIL 


A pioneer who has seen the fruits of his labors writes: 
“My wife and I motored this summer with friends 
through country where thirty years ago we rode on 
horseback over trails impassable for vehicles of any kind.” 


ae 


—— 


Give Him Joy This Christmas 


One of our pensioners, a Home Missionary in the Northwest, was caught between his stations in a blizzard. The 
horses gave out and he was all night on the prairie with the thermometer 55 below zero. That night shattered his 
health. 

Another, crippled by the exposure of a circuit rider’s life, wrote of a Christmas Emergency Fund check. 


“Oh, I tell you it is most embarrassing to have to ask the grocery man for another sack of flour, a little sugar 
and coffee, when you already have a long list of charges on his books! It’s all different when you can meet these 
unpaid bills and have some little left to pay with the next time.” 


Make Checks Payable to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


SEND A GIFT NOW 
for 
THE CHRISTMAS FUND 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Invocation 


THOU, in whom we live and have our being! Whose 

we are, and whom we delight to serve, suffer us to 
come before thee with our morning prayer, and to present 
our bodies a living sacrifice which is our reasonable serv- 
ice. We thank thee for the pioneers of progress, for all 
holy seers and devoted saints, for all brave and heroic 
champions of the faith, who have ever been in advance 
of their fellows in thought and in action. We bless thee 
for their cheerful obedience and for their whole-hearted 
devotion to the work assigned them to do. We see in 
them thy best gifts to the world, and in their message 
thy love to men. Heavenly Father, help us to feel that 
we, too, have a niche to fill and a task to perform; and 
though that position be far removed from the pathfinder, 
the crusader, the leader of armies, yet it is possible for 
us to cheer those who are marching, to succor those who 
are fighting, to nurse those who have fallen, and to care 
for those who are dying. Show us that there is room for 
sacrifice in the rear of the battle, at the prison gate, in 
the home of affliction, in the chamber of death. Thus, 
with clean and tender hands, with glad and cheerful 
hearts, may we serve thee and our brother man. Amen. 

From Invocations, by W. G. Davis, 

BEx-Chairman of the Irish Congregational Union. 


Making Words Make Sense 


NE of the chief trials of an editor’s work is found 
in the typographical corrections that often have to 
be made near the hour of going to press. Corrections of 
errors would seem a simple matter, but so often in the 
correcting of one error a greater error is made without 
being discovered until it is too late. A major error of 
this sort occurred in The Congregationalist, a few years 
ago, when on one page the editorial columns were com- 
pletely transposed in the final issue, though the press 
proof had shown everything in the proper order. A 
minor error of the same sort was responsible for the 
lack of sense in a sentence in the recent editorial review 
of Paxton Hibben’s Henry Ward Beecher. The similar 
beginning of two lines led in the correction of one to the 
insertion of the same line twice. The two sentences 
affected should have read : 
Such hesitancy about abolitionism was occasioned by 


two matters—the prior concern for upholding the in- 
tegrity of federal law and authority, and the prior con- 
cern for preserving the union. Many put these last two 
considerations first, believing that ultimate means would 
be found of abolishing slavery without sacrificing the 
sanctity of law and order, and without endangering the 
integrity of the union. There is evidence that Beecher, 
without reflection upon his honesty, and possibly without 
later realizing the progression of his own convictions, 
held at one time to some such views—just as Lincoln did. 


Moral Training and Democracy 


ISCOUNT GREY of Fallodon, in a recent address 

delivered at Birmingham, England, discussed the 
question, Is Democracy a Failure in England? He said 
that democracy has not solved all political and social 
problems; it has not produced many great men; it has 
been slow-moving. But it has cherished liberty, law and 
order, and has dethroned despotism and class government 
to a large extent. Democracy is given its chance for suc- 
cess not only through knowledge and general social ad- 
vancement, but through moral training. “Knowledge,” he 
points out, “is of the greatest value in preventing wrong 
decisions, but it does not of itself lead to decision and 
action. We should therefore admit and urge its great 
value to a democracy; but do not let us expect it to 
create in a people the character and qualities that make 
democracy succeed. Education will not save a democ- 
racy where the people have not yet acquired or have 
ceased to possess these qualities.” Whatever flaw we 
may find in democracy, we may be sure that the underly- 
ing causes which make possible this imperfection are of 
a spiritual and moral, rather than of a political, nature. 


Catalogued Knowledge and Experience 
Ges and the card index may be, as Julian 
Leavitt shows in the New Republic, a hindrance to 
the independent browsings of young people among books. 
Probably few people of any age have thoroughly mastered 
the intricacies of the cataloguing in a large city library. 
The number of available volumes is so vast that the 
potential readers are successfully balked by formidable 
indices before they can get near the actual books. Some 
more inviting and efficient substitute is greatly needed. 
We find a similar difficulty in church work. When 
offering one’s services, one is sometimes appalled at the 
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complexity of the system into which one is rather naively 
seeking to inject himself. The church plant is so large 
and active, the church has so many workers, methods, 
and projects, that the lay worker, who knows little of 
the inner workings of the church plant, finds himself 
often unable to touch the real heart of the church or to 
benefit by the spiritual messages for the dissemination 
of which it is supposed to exist. The church claims 
loudly and optimistically to have solutions for prob- 
lems—only a glance at the typical reports in the news 
columns of any religious journal will show that—and 
it claims to be able to meet all individual and social 
needs. But too much of this power exists merely in the 
catalogued state, and the individual has not the time nor 
the inclination to look up all the references to which the 
church points him and then try to relate his own life 
to the underlying purposes of religious work. Somehow 
or other, he feels that something stands, in the church, 
between him and his highest spiritual ideals. 

How shall we bring the individual into touch with 
the great books of eternal life, without baffling them 
with methods, catalogues, and processes? 


Tact and the Inner Life 


ROF, JOHN ERSKINE, discussing “Tact,” in the 

December Century Magazine, calls it “the warrant 
of our own integrity.” “It may be questioned,” he says, 
“whether rough honesty is ever entirely honest, or 
whether a blunt statement can be absolutely true. In 
roughness and bluntness there may be a good deal of 
laziness and selfishness; there will certainly be little 
imagination.” To be tactful is to have the highest re- 
gard for the essential values of daily living. In the 
intellectual realm we are too often over-eager to show 
what we know and to expose what others palpably do not 
know, instead of tactfully using our own talents for a 
high purpose in which we could look for co-operation 
from less enlightened people if we dealt with them in a 
Christian way. In the spiritual realm we are often also 
so anxious to expose error and bring others at once to 
judgment for their sins, that we forget the existence of 
a higher aim—the tactful bringing together of all those 
forces in human life which might work toward a new 
humanity and a new society. 

Continuing his discussion, Professor Erskine writes: 

To be in such contact with life that we miss none of 
its best appeals is to have achieved the solitude of the 
saint, the philosopher, and the poet. This is not a para- 
dox, but an obvious experience. If we train ourselves to 
touch life lightly, to miss none of its contacts, and yet 
to injure neither it nor ourselves, we increase inevitably 
the excitements of our inner life. Every contact involves 
effort of the imagination, and sympathy and understand- 
ing with what we are touching. The moral or esthetic 
verdict upon it is instinctively pronounced. A tactful 
life involves constant criticism of our experiences, a vivid 
awareness of them, and a precise measuring of their 
values for us. As we grow in this sort of experience the 
world outside of us becomes useful to our souls, chiefly 
as furnishing the initial contact upon which our life is 
built. 

So often, the Christian’s daily life is centered around 
a barren, restricted, and ugly framework. He seems con- 
tent to resist the outstanding temptations of his environ- 
ment and to maintain certain religious rituals, customs, 
and habits. He often misunderstands or dislikes those 
on his own level, and he withdraws in contemptuous 
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scorn from those whose path in life has been thorny and 
strewn with the sordid and the degrading. He often for- 
gets the many values—and even the lives—which might 
be saved through the use of Christian tact, if we did not 
yield to the unfortunately more common tendency to- 
ward brutal frankness and bluntness which will forever 
rankle in the heart. We do not seek merely to break 
down evil in the heart, but seek to build up new life. 
We can recognize evil without blurting out upon the 
wrong occasion some foolish and cutting remark. We 
win men to God, not merely by probing their sins, but by 
loving them enough to employ those spiritual forces 
which will cast them out. 

The Christian is, after all, a man of wide contacts, 
who has the love and the energy to go forth and meet 
all the problems and difficulties which may at some time 
confront him or his fellow men. He knows God because 
he works with men of all creeds, colors, and conditions. 
He is not content to dwell in willful solitude, and does 
not seek to enjoy the benefits which he thinks will be 
wrought by God in his own selfish soul. There is much 
in the statement that we may come to know God more 
fully as we come to realize how much of his wondrous 
work we ourselves may make known to men who have 
forsaken God. Tact is that grace of personality which 
enables us to integrate the greatest in ourselves with 
the highest purposes of God and our fellow man. It is an 
attitude of mind and spirit which enables us to attain 
the greatest without giving the triumph to pettiness. 

The call today is not so much for men who have 
another theoretical philosophy about God or some part 
of his creation; it is for men whose inner wisdom 
enables them to work with God, and, through Christian 
tact, to teach men lessons that they have willfully and 
even defiantly refused to learn. 


Did Geneva Fail P 


HEN the breakdown of the Geneva Disarmament 

Conference was spoken of everywhere as a tragic 
failure, we were disposed to question that verdict and to 
wonder whether, under the circumstances, the seeming 
failure might not prove a valuable and perhaps necessary 
stage toward some larger achievement. 

All progress in history has been through two processes 
—that of steps definitely forward, and that of the reac- 
tion from failure and reversal—which have rendered 
necessary a more careful consideration of the obstacles 
and a more intelligent and determined rallying of re- 
sources to overcome them. There are many respects in 
which the world peace movement at the present moment 
needs some such jarring revelation to bring the world 
more definitely to its senses and to some more vital 
realization of the problems involved. Without in any 
way decrying the League of Nations or the pact of 
Locarno, the achievements of which have been far greater 
than many Americans realize, there is a tendency to 
view every step forward with undue optimism. The 
Geneva Conference, at best, would have accomplished 
but little, and its failure helped demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of that good will and determined common sense 
which if they were present in sufficiently large amounts, © 
would undoubtedly enable Great Britain and the United 
States to attain some progressive understanding on the 
matter of disarmament and world peace more favorable 
to either country. 
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if there is any warrant at all for these conclusions, 
they are strengthened mightily by Lord Cecil’s noble 
action in withdrawing from the British Cabinet as a 
protest against Britain’s part in the failure at Geneva. 
It is true that Lord Cecil, while his action directly affects 
his own government, has strongly expressed the view that 
America was not faultless in the situation. By his own 
high-minded and determined act he has won the right to 
criticize our part as well as that of his own country. 
Moreover, many Americans believe that his criticism 
applies on both sides of the Atlantic. . 

Lord Cecil’s course, while it is naturally subject to 
much criticism, is likely to have profound results. It 
constitutes in some measure a challenge both to the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States and 
to the peoples whom these governments represent. So far 
as we are aware, it is the first instance of a statesman 
of eminence resigning high public office through con- 
scientious convictions on the subject of world peace and 
the policies necessary to ensure it. If Lord Cecil’s ex- 
ample becomes an inspiration to others, the world will 
yet see the results of such failure and sacrifice as lie in 
the pathway of every great movement for truth, right- 
eousness, and liberty. 


First Church, Washington 


A important statement has just been issued in con- 

nection with the situation confronting the First Con- 
gregational Church in Washington, D. C., the welfare 
and destiny of which have been a matter of official in- 
terest in the Congregational fellowship, and of deep per- 
sonal interest to many who are concerned about seeing 
an adequate and effective Congregational church at the 
heart of the nation’s capital. The problem, as is well 
known, has been that of securing a proper church build- 
ing as a center of what is, and has been, a large and 
notable spiritual enterprise. Local resources, for many 
reasons, have not been sufficient to meet that need, and 
appeal was made with the endorsement of the Congre- 
gational National Council to the entire Congregational 
fellowship. The success of this appeal has not been at 
all as large as was anticipated, though $117,000 has thus 
far been pledged outside of Washington to the building 
of the new church. 

It was anticipated that with a temporary strengthen- 
ing of the existing building it would be possible for the 
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church to continue to worship there until a new struc- 
ture should be available. The whole situation, however, 
assumed a crucial phase, seventeen months ago, when the 
building was closed as unsafe. To have permanently 
repaired it would have cost a large amount and would 
have given, at best, a building inadequate and expensive 
to maintain. It became, apparently, strongly advisable 
to sell the present property, which is a valuable down- 
town site, and secure a less expensive location elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, the church had to find an immediate place 
of meeting, and the life of the church has seriously 
suffered through this lack of a proper center for its 
activities. To mention only one fact, the Sunday eve- 
ning congregation, formerly the largest in the city, 
disappeared. 

The whole situation has been seriously affected by 
uncertainty, and the definite policy of selling the church 
property has been embarrassed by the fact that a forced 
sale, under present conditions, on a dull market, would 
involve heavy loss. To meet this situation the church has 
now decided, with the understanding that the property 
is to be sold as soon as a fair price can be obtained and 
that then a new church will be built elsewhere, to effect 
temporary repairs upon a scale not formerly contem- 
plated and upon a plan that will fulfill the requirements 
of the fire and building regulations of the District of 
Columbia. While the expense of such repairs will be 
very considerable, the loss to the church will be much 
less than would be involved in a forced sale, and loss to 
the life of the church may be greatly forestalled. Mean- 
while, all the money contributed by the denomination 
for the new church will be held intact for its original 
purpose. The people of First Church, out of their limited 
means, have pledged $190,000, including as undesignated 
legacy of $40,000. 

In view of these facts, emphasis should be laid upon 
the recommendations of the Commission on Missions, 
endorsed by the National Council at Omaha, that all 
pledges to the Washington church should be paid 
promptly and fully, and that we should continue to cul- 
tivate wide interest in the enterprise. The situation has 
been one of unusually crucial and unexpected develop- 
ments. The plans now definitely contemplated will be 
fulfilled as soon as possible. Meanwhile, let all friends 
of the church, and all who have been hopeful for its 
enterprise, stand by with sympathy, hope, and faith. 


A New “Spirit of St. Louis” 


The World Alliance Meets in Missouri 


A Contributed Editorial by Dr. Frederick Lynch 
Formerly Editor of “The Christian Work” 


IVE HUNDRED peace-makers, mostly active workers 

in the churches, have recently been together in St. 
Louis for three days. The World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches has very wisely 
set its annual meeting in Armistice week and turned it 
into a conference on international good will. The gen- 
eral theme of the discussion this year was whether war 
was an inevitable part of the social system, and if not 
what steps ought Christian people immediately to take to 
get rid of it and to make it impossible for it ever to 
return. 


There was a unanimous feeling upon the part of every- 
body present that war could be eradicated, but there was 
much difference of opinion as to the best way to get rid 
of it. If anyone believes a peace conference is a dull 
place he should visit these annual sessions of the World 
Alliance. The three days at St. Louis were vibrant and 
tense with feeling and with most stimulating argument. 

Everybody was agreed that the time had come to out- 
law war. It was when the necessary steps to secure this 
outlawry were discussed that the divergence of opinion 
began to be marked. 
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One group urgently and eloquently insisted that there 
was just one thing to do, and that was to stop playing 
with the war system in any way and stop wasting time 
on palliative measures such as Leagues, treaties, disarma- 
ment programs, councils of conciliation, and the rest, 
and eradicate the whole war system, root and branch. 
Some of this group seem to hold the same view that some 
Socialists hold toward the social system when they con- 
demn all attempts to relieve poverty as standing in the 
way of removing the capitalistic system which, to their 
minds, is the cause of poverty. Others of the group are 
not as extreme as this, but all of them are convinced that 
the only way to outlaw war is for the nations immedi- 
ately to get together and vote war a crime, set up a 
world court with affirmative jurisdiction and create a 
code of binding international law. Their contention has 
recently been set forth at length in Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison’s recent book, The Outlawry of War. The group 
was well represented at St. Louis. 

The majority of the speakers at St. Louis, equally 
eager to outlaw war, urged with all fervor the taking 
of those steps toward banishing the war system that 
seem possible, practical, and that have in them promise of 
reasonable success. To many of this group the League 
of Nations offers more promise of achievement than any- 
thing else in sight. It was interesting to note at St. 
Louis how almost all the speakers felt that the great 
promise of outlawry was in those measures already well 
under way through the League. It is by the closer or- 
ganization of the world, as it is going on at Geneva, that 
war will eventually be eliminated from the political sys- 
tem of the world. Mr. Wickham Steed, the famous Lon- 
don editor, even went so far as to say that Great Britain 
and the nations of the Continent were moving toward a 
sort of “United States of Europe.” This is perhaps too 
strong a statement, but many of the speakers evidently 
feel that it will be by this growing solidarity in the 
League that the end of war will come, as it has come 
between the states in the United States. While the 
various speakers said little about the United States enter- 
ing the League there seemed a general impression that 
the League was the first great experiment of the nations 
in learning to live together by those same Christian 
principles that have taught individuals to live to- 
gether and that as the nations learn the community life 
through the League, war will go as it has gone between 
individuals. 

Another group of speakers pinned their hope of out- 
lawry upon the extension of all inclusive arbitrative 
treaties. Locarno was continually referred to as an illus- 
tration of how outlawry will come. It has practically 
come between the powers signatory to that treaty. It 
has come by the treaties signed by Norway, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and the other nations, through the 
inspiration of the League. If the United States accepts 
the French proposal and negotiates a treaty with France 
there will be another step in the outlawry process. Let 
all the nations sign such treaties with each other and 
the outlawry is secured. Attention was repeatedly called 
to the fact that the League Assembly in its last session 
appointed a commission to encourage the signing of such 
treaties among all the states in its membership. 

Prof. James T. Shotwell pointed out that questions 
of a political nature that it would be difficult to arbitrate 
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could always be settled by conference if in the treaties 
the nations had promised not to go to war over any 
question whatsoever. Perhaps the most impressive mo- 
ments of the conference were those in which he related 
two instances of this in the Council of the League at 
which he was present and perhaps the most convincing 
argument for the League many of the delegates had ever 
heard was his telling of these incidents—how after one 
of the most irritating questions between France and 
Germany had been settled in the Council, Dr. Stresemann 
turned to M. Briand and said, “Had we had this in 1914 
the war might have been averted.” We had before the 
war everywhere machinery for quick war, and no ma- 
chinery for quick peace. Now, in the League, we have 
machinery for quick peace. 

Two questions of great import, which are embodied 
in the final statement issued by the conference, received 
much attention. One was that of what. constitutes*an 


aggressor nation. No nation ever considers itself an 
aggressor. All wars to all nations are wars of defense. 


How shall we get around this point? As Professor Shot- 
well puts it, that nation is fighting a war of defense which 
is attacked by another nation, after it has signified its 
willingness to take its case to court. 

The other suggestion which attracted much attention 
was that proposed by Mr. Steed in his really great ad- 
dress at the banquet—namely, that if the United States 
would not go into the League of Nations, it at least 
make an official pronouncement to the effect that if any 
nation in the League refused to be bound by its pledges 
to the League to submit its dispute to peaceable adjust- 
ment and went to war, thereby becoming, by the defini- 
tion given above, an aggressor nation, the United States 
would not consider itself bound by any law of neutrality, 
but would refuse aid and comfort in any way to the 
aggressor nation, or to put it: in the language adopted 
by the St. Louis Conference: 

We believe that in the event of war among other na- 
tions the United States, while remaining neutral, should 
take steps to prevent our neutrality giving aid or comfort 
to the aggressor nation. There should be a solemn pro- 
nouncement upon the part of our Government proclaim- 
ing it to be a principle of American policy that when in 
the judgment of our Government the case arises of a 
nation going to war in violation of its previously given 
pledge to take its disputes to some tribunal of peaceful 
settlement or to international conference, we shall not 
insist upon the continuance of our rights of trade with 
the covenant-breaking state. 

Mr. Steed said this would give great comfort to 
Kurope, would dissipate much of their fear, add to their 
sense of security and convince Europe of the intentions 
of the United States to stand with them for justice and 
for the peace of the world. Mr. Steed said that Europe 
felt sure the United States would always pursue this 
course but that an official statement to that effect would 
greatly enhearten all countries in the League sincerely 
striving to outlaw war and secure permanent peace. 

% ¥ 

Miss Marian Humble, secretary of the National Asggo- 
ciation of Book Publishers, has inquired of The Congre- 
gationalist regarding churches which have libraries. Un- 
fortunately, we have not the necessary information, but 
The Congregationalist would be glad if ministers or 
secretaries of churches having libraries would com- 
municate with our office, noting this fact. 
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From Our Western Editor 


They Say 


\\ ieee do they say about religion? In many parts of 
the West the controversy between Fundamentalism 
and modernism still rages. Perhaps “rages” is too strong 
a word. Anyway, in the minds of a good many pastors and 
laymen, this is still the issue. The sources of the con- 
troversy are found in the conservative leadership of such 
bodies as the Lutheran, and in the ministries of other 
Protestant Churches that have been trained in so-called 
Bible institutes. 

This issue is, however, losing its prestige as a battle 
ground in theology. The teaching of behaviorism and 
materialism, so preyalent in many quarters, is crowding 
out the old issue. Even some of the more rabid Funda- 
mentalists begin to see that their real antagonists are 
not the modernists, but rather the people who practically 
deny the existence of a spiritual world. Perhaps the 
forces of materialism may do the Church a little good 
after all, if they get some parties to understand that they 
are beating windmills in their present controversies. 


In the Congregational Churches 

The controversy over Fundamentalism has had very 
little place in Congregationalism in the West. We have 
had a few ministers and churches that became excited 
about it, but, for the most part, we have gone on the 
even tenor of our way trying to build constructively, ac- 
cepting, largely, the modern standpoints theologically, 
but refusing to be radical in advocating them. Our 
churches are paying more attention to practical matters, 
and especially to ministerial standards and standing 
than they have heretofore. In the last twenty years, so 
many men, who have not even had high school training, 
were ordained by Congregationalists in the West that 
the practice became a scandal to us. Many of our asso- 
ciations have also been accustomed to accept ordination 
by various nondescript bodies and undenominational 
churches. 

As a sample of what has been happening, a man who 
had not taken a full high school course, in order that he 
might prepare for ordination, was assigned a course of 
study by an association committee in one of our Western 
states, two or three years ago. One of Fosdick’s books 
was listed in the course. When the man appeared for 
examination, he defied the committee, saying that he 
would not take a course of reading that included a book 
by such a heretic as Fosdick. The council ordained him. 

I was in an association meeting, the other day, when 
a minister presented credentials of ordination from an 
undenominational church, affiliated with a noted Bible 
institute. After a good deal of discussion, the association 
voted by a large majority not to receive the letter. The 
ministers of that district regard this as an indication 
that a very desirable change is taking place in regard 
to ministerial standing—a change which will bring 
about regularity in ordination and higher educational 
standards, 


Fifteen Years 
Our readers have been introduced heretofore to the 
Rey. James Mullenbach, head of the trade board of Hart, 
Shaffner, and Marx Clothing Factory, anti-Thompson 
member of the Chicago school board and sometime lec- 
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turer at Chicago Seminary and other schools. Dr. Mul- 
lenbach has just finished fifteen years’ service as head 
of the trade board. The event was celebrated by a dinner 
attended by about seven hundred of his friends. The 
occasion was promoted both by the firm and by the 
employees. 

The agreement under the control of* the trade board 
has been in operation about seventeen years. It was 
entered into at the close of the great strike in the Hart, 
Shaffner, and Marx factories, a strike in which much bit- 
terness was engendered, Sidney Hillman says of this agree- 
ment that “it satisfies both the self-respect of the men 
and the business judgment of the management.” The 
relationship of employers and employees during these 
seventeen years has been unclouded by strike or lockout 
and both sides say that nothing short of a miracle could 
give rise to a dispute that would bring a strike or a 
lockout, 

It was definitely said at the dinner that the per- 
sonality of Dr. Mullenbach accounts for much of the 
experiment. Milton A. Strauss, manager of the Com- 
pany, said, “He is one of us; he is a hundred per cent 
man”; and Samuel Levin, who is business manager of 
the union, expressed practically the same opinion. Both 
these men also ascribe the success of the plan to the fact 
that it does not wait until an emergency has arisen, but 
takes care of the little grievances as they come along, 
settling all of them upon the large policy which dom- 
inates the plan. Every question concerning prices, 
quality of work done, the conditions under which the 
work is done, and the treatment of employees in every 
particular is settled by the board. “The board is a 
triumph of human understanding,” said Mr. Levin. 

The Western Editor went to visit Dr. Mullenbach 
when he was ill in the hospital, a year or two ago. When 
he arrived, he found the room so full of Russian Jews, 
who were there paying their respects to “Jimmie,” that 
there was scarcely room for an Irishman to enter. The 
fact is, Rev. James Mullenbach is a good.example in 
himself of racial understanding manifested in the flesh. 


Chicago Justice 

About two months ago a junk dealer named Braver- 
man was shot, presumably because he would not join a 
union that was organized for graft. The police did little 
or nothing about the matter until the newspapers de- 
manded action. Then they arrested Harry J. (“Lefty”) 
Lewis, labor agent and head of the above-named union. 
It took a month to get a jury, and two weeks to try 
the case. While the selection of the jury was in process, 
the home of the principal witness for the state was 
bombed. At the trial eight witnesses testified that Lewis 
was the man who fired the shot. He was acquitted by 
the jury, which held that the state had failed to make 
a case. The witness whose home was bombed is wonder- 
ing just what the future holds for him. It appears that 
a juror who held for conviction was warned by his fellow 
jurors that such a course was hazardous. This land may 
be the land of the brave, but it isn’t the home of the free, 
so far as Chicago is concerned. 

Chicago, November 21. 

¥ ¥ 

Religion, having to do with the pearl of great price, 
is a persistent quest, and can never be reduced to a cash- 
and-carry basis. 


R. W. G. 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“Complaints are sometimes heard that in the Chinese 
revolution Christian churches and the Christian religion 
have been subject to attack. If the Chinese revolution 
had not taken account of Christianity, that fact, rather 
than what has actually taken place, would have been a 
proof of failure.”—A. L. Warnshuis. 


Ancient Prague Sees 
New Awakenings 


HE Christian Endeavor societies connected with the 

four Protestant churches in Prague recently con- 
cluded a week of evangelism. The young people did all 
the work themselves. They arranged the program, pla- 
carded the city, scattered the invitations, and put on 
four speakers from their own ranks for every evening. 
The halls were packed every night, reports Rev. J. S. 
Porter. ‘Awakened souls in every service testified, by 
rising, to their desire to live for Christ.” 

Soldiers in the Prague barracks write of a new life. 
They call for Bibles and someone to lead them on and 
up. “Surely we rejoice,” exults Mr. Porter. And he adds 
the story of a young preacher who, nine years ago, was 
a soldier in the World War. While on furlough someone 
gave him a Bible. He was a nominal Romanist. He had 
never seen the book before. He began to read, was deeply 
changed, and decided then and there that if he outlived 
the war he would become a minister of the Gospel. Two 
years ago he completed his studies in Switzerland and 
Scotland. -Now he is the preacher of a little, self-sup- 
porting church in the city where he first saw the Bible! 


What Mr. Morrow 
Has to Combat 


HE sort of books that are being published for Latin- 

American readers is indicated by the three following 
titles, noticed in the last number of La Nueva Demo- 
cracia, one of the co-operative enterprises in which 
the American Missionary Association shares with 
other boards working among Spanish-speaking people: 
“Crimines del Imperialismo Norte Americano” (Crimes 
of North American Imperialism), “Los Estados Unidos 
Contra Libertad” (The United States versus Liberty), 
“El Imperialismo del Petroleo y La Paz Mundial” (Oil 
Imperialism and World Peace). It is a little hard for 
Pan-American friendship to grow in an atmosphere 
where such books are being frequently published and 
widely read. Whether they are justified by the relations 
of the United States with Latin-American countries is 
another question. Ambassador Morrow, who is a neigh- 
bor of the editor, goes to Mexico, as he himself has said, 
to “like the people.” That attitude in high places will 
mean much. When displayed by an earnest Christian 
gentleman such as Mr. Morrow, it reflects favorably on 
the efforts of the Christian church in Mexico. 


D. V. B. S. Successes 
Surprise Louisiana Folk 


GROUP of inexperienced but devoted workers, under 

the direction of Rev. Paul Leeds, carried on a daily 
vacation Bible school at Kinder, La., during the summer 
months. The first week averaged a daily attendance of 
forty-two; the second week it increased to sixty-two; and 
the last three weeks of the sessions it averaged Sixty- 
seven. A number came from other Sunday schools of 
the town, although the eight workers -were from our 
church. The Sunday morning following the closing of 
the school a program, made up of songs and Scripture 
and patriotic exercises learned during the school ses- 
sions, was given. The church was filled; the children 
surprised and delighted the parents. Catholic parents 
came to the services for the first time. Mothers brought 
their babies and sat in the corner set apart for the Cradle 
Roll. The Sunday school attendance before the program 
was two or three times that of the other schools in the 
town, and afterward it grew to one hundred and thirty- 
nine, showing an increased interest even in very hot 
weather, and the weather was hot. 


Peet, Modern Paul, 
Interviews King 


RITING from Athens, one modern Paul, W. W. 

Peet, widely known and loved as the venerable ex- 
treasurer of the American Board in Turkey, reports his 
interview with the King of Bulgaria: “During my stay 
in Sofia last spring, His Majesty the King called me to 
the palace and requested of me that I give him an account 
of my travels and contacts with the Churches in the 
Near East. He seemed to be quite well posted in re- 
gard to many: points connected with the attitude of the 
Churches, and was keenly desirous of knowing just how 
we had found these Churches to stand on many points 
that seemed to interest him. I had a very interesting 
three-quarters of an hour at the palace, in which the 
King and myself were quite alone conversing about the 
attitude of the Churches in the East and also in America. 
He seemed to be deeply interested in the functions per- 
formed by the Federal Council and in the support which 
the Churches of American give to philanthropic and re- 
ligious questions abroad, and also in the wide charities 
which the Christians of America continue to maintain in 
other countries than their own.” 


Detroit Armenians Exhibit 
World-Consciousness 


if BERS Detroit Armenian church reports for the year 

just closing that it has paid for the pastor’s salary 
$1,300; for janitor, repairs, light, heat, etc., $1,789.37; 
its apportionment for benevolences, $60; to the Tract 
and Bible Society, $7.50; for Plymouth Church, our col- 
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ored church in the city, $22.80; flowers for the sick, 
$37.95 ; for aid to Rahnuma, a Turco-Armenian paper dis- 
tributed widely in this country and the Levant, $50; for 
the Armenian Congregational church in Athens, Greece, 
$50 ; for the missions of the Armenian Evangelical Union, 
$200; and for the support of Armenian orphans, $295, in 
addition to which several families have made important 
contributions privately. This does not include payments 
made from various sources toward the cancellation of 
the debt on the church, for which they are now mak- 
ing special appeals. The total of the figures given above 
is $3,812.62, as against a total for all purposes in 1922 
of less than $1,200. 

Statistics may not be intrinsically convincing, but 
they are definitely indicative. No wall of provincialism 
hedges around these children of far-away Armenia! 


Chinese Seek Deepened 
Insight and Faith 


“BY VER since the suppression of the communists, the 

anti-Christian propaganda, especially in its more 
violent forms, has noticeably decreased. With the ex- 
ception of Nanking, all our equipment is now in our own 
hands again and work is being resumed under more or 
less normal conditions. Part of our Nanking building 
is being used as a hospital for wounded soldiers. 

“Our Wuchang building (given by Capt. Robert 
Dollar), although situated in the very midst of com- 
munistic influence, has fared remarkably well. National- 
ist army officers and government officials have made fre- 
quent use of the building and many of them are living 
in our dormitory which is always full, with a long wait- 
ing list. 

“This autumn, the main emphasis in our work is being 
placed on the deepening of our spiritual insight and 
faith. A series of regional and local retreats is being 
planned, centering round the main topic, ‘We Would See 
Jesus.’ Under this main topic four studies are pro- 
jected, as follows: The God we see in Christ; Jesus’ atti- 
tude toward God; Jesus among his fellow men; and 
Fellowship with God through Christ. It is our hope 
that by going to Christ himself, we may see a fresh 
vision of God and receive a new accession of power for 
our daily tasks in these difficult times.” 

This is part of a letter to the editor from the well- 
known Association Secretary, Mr. T. Z. Koo, who has 
recently returned to China from the United States. 


‘‘Inexperienced Committee”’ 
After Fundamental Attitudes 


HERE are compensations in having people who con- 

sider themselves new and inexperienced at leading 
missionary committees. They think of things to do that 
would not occur to some of us who have been brought up 
in the routine of missionary activity. One such com- 
mittee is in the First Congregational Church, Bristol, Ct. 
They have recently sent out a letter to every member of 
the church. The following quotations from the letter and 
its accompanying questionnaire are worth careful con- 
sideration: “We hope, during the year, to bring the mis- 
sionary task of the Congregational churches before our 
own church, in an effective way. No institution should 
spend $10,000 a year on a project without some definite 
knowledge of its value and prospects; and the church 
which has on its wall a tablet dedicated to the mission- 
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ary heroism of Anna Birge, and which has sent Kingsley 
Birge to Turkey, ought not to be ignorant nor backward 
in its missionary interest.” 


Some Questions 
They Asked 


1. What becomes of the money this church raises for 
benevolences? 

2. Do you consider it a good investment? 

3. What proportion of the money raised in the Every 
Member Canvass should be used for benevolence, and 
what proportion for church expenses? 

4, Can a Christian church member consistently say 
he does not believe in foreign missions? 

5. Do you personally feel more interested in home 
missions or in foreign? Why? 

6. Which type of missionary work do you consider 
the most important—evangelistic, educational, medical, 
or industrial? 

7. Do you feel that missionary effort has failed in 
China? In Turkey? In the United States? Give rea- 
sons for your opinion. 

8. Would you be willing to live and do business in a 
non-Christian community? 

9. Is it better for an individual or for a nation to be 
Christian rather than Mohammedan or Buddhist or 
Hindu? Give reasons for your opinion. 

10. Does Christianizing the world seem to you a pos- 
sible, or a desirable, achievement? 


Conviction of Value of Fair 
Play Grows in China 

HERE is considerable evidence of a growing convic- 

tion that fair play pays even in relations with back- 
ward nations. A New York daily paper editorially an- 
nounces that the “old-fashioned dollar diplomacy is 
doomed,” meaning “the diplomacy of cold-blooded ex- 
ploitation of weaker or more backward peoples for the 
money that was to be made out of them.” 

The writer speaks of oi] men in Mexico who “want 
wages to remain as low as possible. They are interested 
only in shipping oil out of the country, not in the pros- 
perity or advancement of the country itself. They do not 
care how illiterate the natives are. The more illiterate, 
the better, for higher standards of living would profit 
them not at all.” He contrasts another type of business 
men with “valuable trade connections which increase or 
decrease in value as Mexico’s fortunes rise or fall. The 
faster the Mexican peon gets away from coolie condi- 
ditions and approaches the American standard of wages 
and living, the. more money these Americans stand to 
make.” 

But there are other countries as well where business, 
men are experiencing a change of heart in response to 
similar conditions. A business man in Shanghai re- 
cently said, “I know what has taken place in Japan and 
in Turkey and in Mexico, and I am going to readjust my 
business methods or get out.” The China Review remarks 
in reference to this statement, “A considerable section of 
the foreign missionaries in China have already taken the 
lead in adjusting their interests to meet changing con- 
ditions, and business men would be wise to follow the 
missionary lead.” And so, in one way or another, in 
business life as well as through missionary work, “the 
Kingdom comes.” 
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Covenanter and Congregationalist 


if 


Early Impressions and Influences 


Recollections by the Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan 


Ex-Moderator of the National Council of Congregational Churches 


ROM Covenanter to Congregationalist is 

not so far a ery as at first it might seem 
to be. Both believed in and contended for 
complete separation of the religious from 
the secular establishment, the independence 
of the local body, the absolute right of pri- 
vate judgment in matters spiritual, personal 
freedom in the widest sense, and all that 
these implied. 

Born and bred in this atmosphere, the 
Boy was taught that these ancestral ideals 
concerning faith and practice were prin- 
ciples to be lived up to, rather than, like 
long pedigrees, to be boasted of. The heather 
of his native land had been dyed in the 
blood of some whose name the Boy bore dur- 
ing what is known in Scottish history as 
“the killing time” of the seventeenth century. 

It was, therefore, natural, when the family 
came to the United States, that they should 
unite with a church of the Covenanters in 
the city of their adopted country. And the 
more so because this rugged old Reformed 
Presbyterian denomination was composed of 
people who were unalterably opposed to 
slavery, would not admit to membership any 
one directly or indirectly related to it; sang 
the Psalms in meter; held to a strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; taught the Shorter 
Catechism; would allow no “kist (chest) of 
whistles” (organ) in the public worship; ad- 
hered to the Westminster Confession; and 
were high Calvinists of the highest order. 
They were transplanted Covenanters, 
gloried in their heritage. 


and 


CHICAGO GREATLY CHANGED 


The changes which have come to Chicago 
since the family made this city their home 
need not here be enumerated. Let it be 
sufficient to remark that the city has in- 
creased in population thirty times during this 
period. Not the last important to them has 
been the change in church relationship. The 
little Reformed Presbyterian Church, affec- 
tionately called “the Old Brick Kirk,” went 
over later almost in a body to the Old 
School Presbyterians, following the Civil 
War. Then came the reunion of Old and 
New School; and, in due course, the indi- 
vidual transfer to the Congregational circle. 


HoME LIFE 


The Father’s first vote as an American 
citizen was for Mr. Lincoln, a_ privilege 


which he always spoke of with great satis- 
faction. The early school education of the 
Boy was much interrupted by delicate health. 
During these years of enforced absence from 


school, the Mother was his teacher. Like 
Inany other Scottish born and reared ma- 
trons, she had a store of legendary and 


historical lore, which, with a remarkable 
memory, made these years at home bright 
and, it is hoped, profitable. 

There were few in the family li- 
brary in those days, but these few were all 
often read—the Bible, the Scots’ Worthies, 
Scottish Chiefs, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Sir Walter Scott’s works, the poems of Robert 
Burns, Gordon Cumming’s Hunting Adven- 


books 


tures in Africa, The Swiss Family Robinson, 
and Wilson’s Tales of the Border. The Father 
had a sweet tenor voice, and could and did 
sing by the hour the familiar and popular 
ballads of the homeland, that had the breath 
of the “land of brown heath,’ and recalled 
the bens and the glens, that spoke of the 
gowan, and the note of the laverock, and the 
wimpling burns, and the braes. And in the 


long winter ‘fore-nights,” when there 
gathered around the ingleside the lake 
sailor-folk—for the Father and the two 


brothers were mariners—the time, all too 


Tur Hon. THomas C. MacMix3an, D.D. 


fleeting, was spent in “spinning yarns” of 
voyagers to far-away lands, and in distant 
seas—tales that never grew old to the Boy. 

Then followed a period when absence from 
school had to be made up—the years in the 
public schools, in the single high school 
which the city then maintained, a brief term 
in the university, and experience in a news- 
paper office which lasted for four and twenty 
summers and winters, and as many more in 
the public making nearly a half 
century of active life. 


service, 


Lincotn Visits Moopy’s Mission SCHOOL 

An incident in the early days of the Boy’s 
career is never to be forgotten. For a time 
it.was near the end of 1860—the home was 
so far removed from the church that it was 
difficult for his Sister (the late Mrs. Robert 
Jamieson) and the Boy to attend their own 
Sabbath So they became pupils in 
a mission school near by. The superintend- 
ent was D. L. Moody—then a young man, 
as ever full of vigor and resource and, like 
the Athenians, always seeking out some new 
thing. Among those who were loyal and 
liberal supporters of this mission and of 
Mr. Moody’s work was the late John V. 
Farwell, Sr. 

Mr. Moody was in the habit of bringing as 
visitors to the school such prominent people 
as might happen,to be visiting the city. 

One Sabbath—for at home the pagan name 
of “Sunday” was never used—Mr. Moody and 


school. 


Mr. Farwell came into the schoolroom es- 
corting a very tall stranger, who wore a long 
black coat, had a high forehead and a face 
kindly and reassuring to the Boy. 

He was singularly impressive in manner. 
The visitor was conducted around among the 
several classes, and was introduced to, and 
shook the hand of, each pupil. He had to 
bend low to reach the Boy. When the Sister 
and the Boy returned home, she related the 
story to the Father and Mother. 

The Father said that he had just voted for 
the first time as a citizen for this gentleman, 
and that he was soon to be the President of 
the United States. To the Mother was: left 
the final word. She added that the Sister 
and the Boy should never allow a hand that 
had touched his hand to do anything, or the 
lips that had spoken to him to say anything, 
which could not be told to that gentleman 
or to Father or,to her. The stranger was 
President Lincoln. 

The next and last time the Sister and the 
Boy looked upon that face and form was in 
1865, when the remains of the martyred 
Chief Magistrate were lying in state in the 
City Hall, Chicago, on their journey to the 
tomb in Springfield, Ill. 

Nearly half a century afterward, the Boy, 
now a gray-haired man, and Moderator of 
the National Council, visited our church in 
Atlanta, Ga., of which his esteemed and dear 
friend, Rev. Dr. H. H. Proctor, was the min- 
ister. This story was related to the large 
congregation of our church there. At the 
conclusion of the service hundreds of this 
devoted colored congregation crowded around 
the speaker to shake the hand which had 
been held by President Lincoln, the Liberator, 
so many years before—a scene which will 
always be remembered. 

To the minister of the church of which 
the Boy first became a member, Rey. Robert 
Patterson, D.D., he owes a debt of deep grati- 
tude. He was of that sterling race known 
as “Ulster Scots,” for in the distant past, as 
now, these sturdy folk prided themselves on 
this name, rather than on being called 
“Seotech Irish.” They were even more 
staunch Presbyterians than their forbears 
and kinsmen who were natives of Caledonia. 
Dr. Patterson did much to guide the studies 
of the Boy, and had hoped to see him “wag 
his head in a pulpit.” He loaned the Boy 
books, directed much of his reading, and in 
many other ways was a father in Israel to 
him. So the Boy came to believe there were 
no unimportant matters in life, and that all 
things work together for good; and it was 
always pointed out that sufficient emphasis 
was not placed on the ‘‘together.”’ The min- 
ister preached without manuscript or notes, 
in the old way, with the “recapitulation” 
and “application” in due course. His sermons 
were rarely shorter than an hour, and yet 
there was no somnolence in the pew. No 
bouquets were thrown to Satan. Still, at 
the risk of being thought heterodox, he might 
occasionally compliment his majesty on his 
industry ! 

(To be continued) 
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Master Chords of Robert Browning’s Poetry 


I. Progress and Personality in the Poetry of Robert Browning 


By the late Samuel Valentine Cole 


Author of “The Life That Counts,” “Monica,” etc. 


HEN Lord Bryce arrived in this coun- 
try as British ambassador, the inevi- 
table interviewer asked him, among other 


questions, “What, in your opinion, does 
America most need?” He replied in one 
word and without hesitation: “Poets.” He 


meant that what we need as individuals and 
as a people is the acquisition of a deeper 
interest in the spiritual as contrasted with 
the material values of life. He said ‘‘poets,” 
because poets are best capable of supplying 
the inspirational guidance required for that. 
result. 

~The only speakers of essential truth 

The only teachers that instruct mankind. 
It was his way of reminding us that we 
ought to hitch our wagon to a star. Poetry 
belongs not with the luxuries but with the 
necessities of life. Its great function is to 
help make life valuable. “I do not know 
what poetry is for,’ said Lord Tennyson 
once in conversation, “unless it be to ennoble 
life.” 

Browning, I think, would have said just 
that. The quality that outranks obscurity of 
style or even robustness of thought, as a 
Browning trait, is the quality that has 
made Browning a force to be reckoned with 
in the world of spiritual progress. The poet 
has rendered his best service, not by offering 
us exercise for the intellect, but life for the 
spirit. 

As we approach our theme, let me remind 
you that when attention is turned toward 
any man who has won the world’s regard, 
there are two questions that invariably arise: 
(1) What sort of man is he? and (2) What 
is it that he has done? These two questions 
are in reality one and the same. Wach in a 
way includes the other. The man and his 
work are inseparable. Given the tree, you 
know the fruit; given the fruit, you know 
the tree. A man’s personality permeates 
and vitalizes whatever he does. 

We should know Browning—the real 
Browning, I mean—if we had no more than 


his poems and could read them with dis- ’ 


cerning eyes. They are in harmony with all 
the biographical facts of his career. There 
was little or nothing in Browning’s personal 
appearance to suggest the spirituality of his 
thought. In fniddle and later life he looked 
like a prosperous man of affairs. He was 
fond of social life, fond of a good dinner, 
fond of talking. He talked a great deal 
sometimes loudly—with abundant gesture 
and a strident voice. Once a lady, not 
knowing him, asked, “Who is that too ex- 
uberant financier?’ Browning in his sym- 
pathies belonged to the town rather than the 
country. He identified himself with the 
human race. There was no disposition to 
play the part of a mountain peak or a lone 
star, and dwell apart. He had no sympathy 
with Bohemian eccentricity in dress, man- 
ner, or speech. In spite of the unusual cir- 
cumstances attending his marriage, he ob- 
served the conventionalities and responsibil- 
ities of life with punctilious care. To the 


person who once excused coarseness and neg- 
ligence on the ground of genius, he remarked : 
“That is an error; ‘noblesse oblige.’” He 
never attempted, like some people of slen- 
derer endowment, to say clever things merely 
for the sake of the cleverness. Browning en- 
joyed life to the full, else how could he write 
of the “wild joy of living’? He believed in 
the body as well as in the soul. He liked 
to dance, and fence, and box, and swim, and 
ride horseback. He was also a great walker. 
Do you not find that in the philosophy of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra? Browning loved art. Is 
not this everywhere apparent in his poems? 
He loved music and was an expert musician 
himself. How else could he have given us 
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By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


‘*A Clean Heart” 


Create in me a clean heart, O God.— 


Psalm 51: 10. 


The truest life issues from a clean heart 
just as pure water flows from a clean spring. 
Evil motives make the heart unclean and 
scatter their poison germs through the whole 
life. 


The prayer for a clean heart is the true 
sign of an aspiring soul. The life which 
issues from an impure heart can never sat- 
isfy a high-grade mind nor bless a needy 
world. 


True faith in God believes that he has 
power to cleanse the heart. God may cleanse 
the heart, but man must keep it clean. 


“Guard thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life. The world 
needs the life that comes from clean hearts. 
By such life only can the true interests of 
the world be saved. Selfishness, greed, 
malice, anger, hatred, and all the diseases 
of lust come from impure hearts.” 

The prayer most needed today is this 
greatest prayer of the Psalms—‘‘Create 
within me a clean heart, O God.” 


Abt Vogler? We was not obliged to work, 
but he did work. Chesterton said that he 
had a “memory like the British Museum 
Library.” 

One of the striking things said of Brown- 
ing is, that in his education and development 
he represents the consummate flower of the 
He studied when and where 
and what he would. He graduated at no col- 
lege and belonged to no church, His univyer- 
sity, like Shakespeare’s, was the world, and 
his religion without formal creed or cere- 
monial was simply the life of God in the 
soul. In his poem entitled ‘‘Development” 
we see the educational process. There was 
a saying current in England three centuries 
ago to the effect that “Shakespeare came 
from heaven, but Ben Jonson came from col- 
lege.’ Browning, too, came from heaven. 
He chose his electives early and wisely. He 


elective system. 


decided that poetry should be his field, and 
he wrote nothing else—except letters and his 
essay on Shelley. He wrote always in obedi- 
ence to the inward impulse and never to meet 
an outward demand. From the first note in 
Pauline to the last note in Asolando he 
remained loyal to the great purpose which he 
adopted at the start. 

A second fact that differentiates Browning 
from most other men who have exercised the 
functions of intellectual or spiritual leader- 
ship in their day is the singular gap we find 
in the wide range of his interests. He was 
interested apparently in everything under the 
sun except contemporary events. That is 
a large and remarkable exception. Imagine 
our own poets—Hmerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell—as having nothing to say about 
the times in which they lived! If the author 
of the Biglow Papers and The Present Crisis 
had been an Englishman in England during 
the agitation for the Reform Bill or for the 
abolition of slavery throughout the British 
dominions, would he have been likely to utter 
himself on those stirring themes or to have 
kept silent? Browning was an Bneglishman 
in England during those years, but Brown- 
ing kept silent. It has been said that from 
1810 until 1870 every English bishop was 
opposed to every English reform that was 
introduced into the House of Lords. The 
bishops voted against everything that was 
for the common good, from Negro emancipa- 
tion to the shooting of live pigeons. And yet 
Browning does not seem to be aware of it 
in any part of his poetry. 

Whether or not Browning loved England— 
even if he did hate London—-there is no 
doubt whatever that he loved Italy. He 
lived there a good part of his life, during 
which time the great drama that culminated 
in Italian liberty and union was in process 
of enactment on the historic stage. Those 
years were filled with events that stirred the 
deepest emotions in thoughtful minds. Mrs. 
Browning caught the spirit of the times 
and poured forth poem after poem on the 
omnipresent theme. But there was no such 
manifestation from her husband’s 
Browning kept silent. 

We sometimes 
trasts. 


muse. 


come upon strange con- 
Tennyson, who shunned society and 
dwelt in retirement, was keenly alive to 
every movement in the world that had any 
bearing on Hngland’s welfare or the welfare 
of mankind, and reflected it in his poems, 
whether it was The Charge of the Light 
Brigade, the Burial of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, or the current discussions on the proper 
education for women; but in the case of 
3rowning, who shunned seclusion and 
mingled freely with men, you might think, 
from aught that his poems contain, that he 
did not care enough for what was going on 
to read a newspaper from one year’s end to 
the other. 

There is, after all, in English literature, 
another poet who seems in a measure to have 


partaken of the same characteristic. I refer 
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to the greatest name of all. It has been 
pointed out that though Shakespeare “lived 
in the high tide of the Reformation, he never 
gives us a Catholic or a Protestant; he lived 
in the full current of the Renaissance, and 
he never represents a student or a painter; 
he lived when the artist was an honored 
guest at Court, and he never introduced an 
artist.” Tobacco had come into use within 
the memory of his audiences, but he never 
gave even John Falstaff a pipe. ‘When we 
have finished our list of his themes,” says 
Miss Julia Wedgewood, ‘we have left uncata- 
logued more than half the interests of life.” 

“Ts it then by stupid flattery,’ she asks, 
“that we talk of his infinite variety? By no 
means. It is because within that narrow 
range his sympathies are absolutely elastic.” 

In some such way perhaps it is possible to 
bridge over the gap we have found in Brown- 
ing’s interests. He was not really indifferent 
to the events of the day: he was simply 
drawn away to other and more important, 
because more fundamental, themes. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
Shakespeare and Browning had no message 
for their own times. The fact is they had 
a message for all times including their own. 
There is a certain timelessness--I mean a 
certain independence of time relations—in 
the message they delivered, as there is about 
the Sermon on the Mount. They dealt with 
the moral ideal in conformity with which 
the men of every time and every clime must 
shape their conduct or feel the weight of 
moral condemnation. 

One of the ideas which the poetry of 
Browning reveals as fundamental] in all his 
thinking is the Christian idea of progress. 
His face was towards the future. He fol- 
lowed the gleam. It will be worth our while 
to examine this point. Just what did Brown- 
ing understand by progress? What does the 
word signify in our own minds? One of the 
illusions which the late war was calculated 
to dispel is an illusion concerning the charac- 
ter of progress. There can be no prog- 
ress without something worthy to progress 
towards. The goal must be the realization of 
some divinely implanted ideal. Material 
advancement counts for nothing—that is to 
say, it cannot be called progress—except 
when it counts toward moral and spiritual 
ends. The glory of the candle is the flame 
that crowns it—wax, wick, and candle-stick 
exist for that alone. All human activity 
must contribute directly or indirectly to the 
life of the spirit—must help make the in- 
dividual and the world nobler, better, more 
Godlike—or be condemned as barren and 
wasted effort. This means the development 
of human personality. And that is the great 
Browning idea of progress. 

The idea of progress has been a growing 
one. In the beginnings of literature we do 
not find’ it. The Homeric poems, which con- 
stituted the Bible of the whole Hellenic race 
for more than a thousand years, bave abso- 
lutely nothing to say of the betterment of 
society ; they contain no hint of a practical 
belief in progress of any kind, unless we in- 
terpret in that way so vague an allusion as 
the hope expressed by Hector that his son 
would prove a better man than himself, or 
the fine lines in the Odyssey which intimate 
that the hero of that poem may set forth on 
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new enterprises after reaching his Ithacan 
home—an intimation which Tennyson has 
made the most of in his poem Ulysses. The 
Greek of Homer’s day did not dream of 
saying “The best is yet to be.” The idea 
of drawing on the future to make up for the 
deficiencies of the present was not of Greek 
but of Hebraic origin. It was left for the 
prophets of Israel to turn the faces of man- 
kind towards the light that does not fail, and 
Browning is one of their successors in that 
regard. 

It was within the grasp of the great truth 
of progress as aiming at moral and spiritual 
results that Browning lived and did his work. 
Let us not forget that poetry, next after the 
example of a good life, has always been the 
finest and most effective vehicle of spiritual 
truth and moral power from God to man. 

Browning considered the problem of life 
from the standpoint of personality; he 
trusted the instincts of his nature; he rev- 
erenced the intuitions of the soul. His 
poetry lacks nothing of the finer influences 
that flow from historic institutions, but as 
to the framework of the institutions them- 
selves in his poetry we are reminded of the 
way in which St. John described his vision 
of the new and spiritual Jerusalem: he saw 
no temple therein, neither light of the sun, 
nor any candle; yet all that the temple had 
stood for and all that sun or candle could 
give were there—supplied by the presence 
of a great and holy Personality. 

We think of Browning as a pioneer along 
the unmarked pathways of the spiritual life, 
and easily hear his own voice rather than 
the voice of Peracelsus in those strong, self- 
reliant, yet trustful words from which many 
a man besides General Gordon has derived 
both comfort and inspiration: 


I go to prove my soul. 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 


‘I shall arrive. What time, what circuits first, 


I ask not; but unless God send his hail, 

Or blinding fireballs, sleet and stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time. 


(To be continued) 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Long Toot and 
the Short Toot 


We had traveled across the Ocean, I and 
the daughter of Keturah. And we returned, 
and met the Statue of Liberty face to face, 
and I appreciated the salutation of the Amer- 
ican Soldier returning from France, who 
said as he sailed past her, Good-bye, Old 
Girl, if thou dost ever see me again, it will 
be necessary for thee to turn around. 

And we continued to the Dock. And as we 
tied up to the Dock, and the Voyage came 
to its Official End, the Whistle of the Ship 
gave One Short Toot. 

Now the Whistle had been more or less 
active during the Voyage, tooting for Noon, 
and for Fire Drill, and blowing monoto- 
nously for Fog, but it had made no Noise 
so insignificant in length or volume as that 
with which it announced that we were Home. 

And I remembered that when we sailed 
away, it had blown for Two Long and Hm- 
phatick Minutes, waking Echoes from the 
Whole Water front, and calling for answer- 
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ing Hail and Farewell from Ships and Tugs 
and Ferryboats, and various other craft. 
But when we came back, we simply slipped 
into our place at the Dock, and gave one 
little unpretentious Toot. 

But the good Ship had brought back Three 
Thousand souls, and conveyed them all in 
safety, so that no life was lost, nor was any- 
one sick. And we had come through Inhos- 
pitable Seas, and had weathered Storms, 
and ploughed through Fogs, and kept our 
Course and our Reckoning, and we were 
home on Schedule Time. And we were Mak- 
ing No Fuss about it. 

And I thought much of the Leng, Loud 
Toot with which we started away, and the 
very quiet, little short Toot with which we 
came back. 

And I said, It was said by them of old 
time that he who putteth on his Harness 
should not Boast Himself as he that put- 
teth it off. But I have noticed that the man 
who putteth off his Harness after a Real 
Achievement hath very little Occasion to 
Boast. The Deed boasteth for him, and he 
can come into Port with a Short Toot. 


The Late Byron W. Forbush 
An Appreciation by Dr. A. Z. Conrad 

The passing of Dr. William Byron Forbush 
brings a sense of bereavement to a multitude 
of people who personally knew him as a 
courteous, genial friend and a _ victorious 
Christian. 

It also touches with sorrow the hearts of 
thousands whose boyhood days were bright- 
ened by the charming stories and attractive 
presentations of truth in the writings of a 
man who understood the heart of a boy and 
who had real genius for making the pro- 
foundest subjects clear to the understanding 
of youth. He made religion appealing, the 
goodness virile and beautiful. His clarion 
eall was always to soul nobility. His con- 
fidence in the essential goodness resident in 
the heart of youth was unshakable and had 
much to do in awakening a hunger and thirst 
for the highest things on the part of his 
readers. 

Dr. Forbush was wonderfully versatile, 
and his writings reached the hearts of ma- 
ture men and women as really as boys in 
their teens. He made his mark in the world 
of thought, and it was a good one. Men who 
can give real attractiveness to the larger 
truths of life contribute more than they can 
ever know to social and moral elevation. 

We rejoice in the fragrant memory which 
Dr. Forbush has left. It will, long linger 
among us. Our tribute will be best paid by 
emulating his noble example in becoming a 
standing beatitude to the youth of our day. 


The White Church 
By Mrs. E. O. Pearman 
It has stood there like a sentinel, 
A hundred years or more, 
The center of the people’s love, 
With open heart and door. 


It blesses all who go therein, 
From eyery walk and way; 

The peace they gain will long remain 
Far into common day. 


And as it sought to serve of old, 
Today it’s just as keen, 

To give its best. Oh, may God bless 
The White Church on the green. 
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Conferences on Worship 
III. The Conference Held at Spokane 


HE Spokane Conference on Worship was 

held at the Y. M. C. A., on Saturday, 
October 22. Dr. Joel Harper, the convenor, 
conducted a most helpful devotional service. 
Twenty-four pastors were present. Several had 
driven from 100 to 250 miles to attend the 
meeting. One pastor, Rev. Hubert N. Dukes, 
drove his car from Lewiston, Idaho, and left 
the Conference at 3.30 to drive back over the 
180 miles to his church, saying, as he left, that 
his Sunday sermon had been worked out during 
the Conference and that he would go twice as 
far for another such meeting. 

The spirit of this meeting was _ splendid. 
Every man took part, and the suggestions re- 
vealed that the churches in this section are 
eager to go forward with a real program of 
worship for the people. 

With this group as elsewhere, it was felt 
that the chief purpose of worship was to help 
the people realize the presence of God. To be 
able to do this the service must be orderly and 
rich in those elements that stimulate the emo- 
tional life. While in worship the emotions 
dominate, yet the materials used must be such 
as not to sacrifice one’s intellectual integrity. 


Usk or Hisrortc SyMBois 


The use of the Apostles’ Creed and similar 
historic symbols was not approved, though 
three pastors use the Creed, for lack of some- 
thing better. These men felt that there must 
be some opportunity for an affirmation of faith. 
Several had tried the Kansas City Statement of 
Faith, but had found it difficult for the congre- 
gation to use; others had used portions of the 
Psalms. Here, then, is the first great need— 


By Frederick L. Fagley 


that we have some affirmation of faith not 
authoritatively given, but provided for the 
churches to use as the need may arise. The 
discussion of the use of historical material was 
most interesting, one young pastor saying, “I 
wish we did not seem to need to question so 
many things. I wish we had a more childlike 
faith.” 

Perhaps the expression that received most 
unanimous support was the one that when we 
put aside an historic statement of faith, an old 
hymn or confession—it ought to be done rever- 
ently. This bragging about our liberality and 
hilariously deriding the old because we had 
outgrown it does only harm, as many faith- 
ful souls who see no problem of intellectual 
conflict are deeply grieved by such actions; 
the better method is to lay old doctrines and 
old forms reverently away, remembering the 
good they have done and reverencing them for 
that. As one remarked, the way to lead a 
little girl away from dolls to more important 
things was not to destroy or burn them with 
glee—but to put them away quietly and show 
more interesting and rewarding activities. 

Here is a note our enthusiastic brethren for 
newer things will do well to keep in mind. 


Tue Basis oF WORSHIP 


The basis of worship was thought to le in 
a sense of need. The church should be able to 
help people to know what the inarticulate 
longing of their inner life is—that it is the 
desire for God. God may be found—but each 
one must find him for himself. This led to a 
consideration of the place of personal experi- 


ence in religion. Here is where our Protestant 
churches are failing. The minister does too 
much—the people too little. Hzperiencing, the 
keynote of modern education, is also the way 
to knowledge in religion. As to the desired 
result to be accomplished by the discipline of 
worship, it was thought that the person who 
really worshiped had a powerful desire to be 
good. Such a person would say—‘Henceforth 
I am walking with him.” 

One of the most interesting suggestions was 
that ‘the problem of the church is with the 
middle-aged’’—with those whose emotional life 
has run dry. Our great task here is to open up 
life to new impulses, new truth, new visions— 
to build up a spiritual morale. 

The lack of material and equipment for wor- 
ship was held to be of very minor importance as 
far as real worship is concerned. One pastor 
with long experience told of services held in 
log buildings where through song, prayer, and 
meditation the people all had been brought to 
feel that God was with them in a wonderful 
way. That they had felt they were in truth 
members of a mystical fellowship—the body of 
Christ. To this statement there was full and 
hearty accord. 

This conference specified several items of 
need: better responsive readings; a small col- 
lection of worshipful hymns; and the creation 
of material for confessions, affirmations, and 
prayers. 

The fellowship of the conference was de- 
lightful; there was not a marring note—in fact, 
it was a season of refreshment and helpfulness 
to us all. 

(To be continued) 


Plans for Christmas 


HRISTMAS is getting to be a great event 
C as a municipal offering to the whole pub- 
lic, and the beautiful thing about it is that all 
denominations and all religions participate. 
Somehow, almost everybody feels that Christ- 
mas is for the good of all. . 

Our church here at Miami Beach took over 
a small private community celebration and for 
three years conducted it for all the people. At 
that time ours was the only church. This 
celebration was the event of the year. It con- 
sisted of a pageant and a large tree, with un- 
selfish giving for others. Later, we gave the 
“tree” to the city, and every year since the 
municipal tree has been the greatest event of 
the year. One of the best helpers has been a 
Jewess, who declarese that she believes the cele- 
bration is good for the city, and she is happy 
in promoting even a Christian program. In 
the new out-of-door program Santa Claus 
comes in a flying machine instead of a sleigh! 


Have A CHRISTIAN CHRISTMAS 


I have a feeling that in our churches we 
ought to emphasize more the distinctly Chris- 
tian aspects of Christmas. While we all enjoy 
Santa Claus and the tree and the decorations, 
we know that they are pagan. It has been sug- 
gested many times, after rather sad experi- 
ences, that the pastor of the church ought to 
be a member of the Christmas committee to 
see that the program, the cantata or pageant, 
or recitations be kept within Christian bounds. 
Very likely the committee could be instructed 
and then trusted, but the caution is reasonable. 

There seems to be a vast amount of Christ- 
mas material to choose from, but I have a 
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fondness for the “White Gift Christmas.” It 
is generally well known, I think, and needs no 
detailed explanation here. It emphasizes the 
giving of one’s self to Christ, first of all, and 
then the giving of substance and service. I 
saw this “put on’ once at Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, and the use of “Self, Substance, and 
Service” cards—which were signed and turned 
in—indicated a deep interest. Several candi- 
dates for church membership were found, a 
considerable amount of money secured, and a 
very large number of new workers discovered. 
The program took place Sunday morning in 
the great auditorium and was very impressive. 
A SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 

Another service especially fine for Sunday 
evening is called “The Service of Lights.” It 
has been used, I think, in some form in many 
churches. As large a choir as possible is made 
up of men and women, boys and girls. A mas- 
ter of ceremonies has a great Christmas candle 
on the platform, on the altar if possible. This 
lighted candle represents Christ. Then there 
are the twelve apostles represented by twelve 
church members. Each one has a red candle 
(suggestive of martyrdom). There are lighted 
from the central candle (Christ), and from 
them are lighted the candles of the bishops, and 
they in turn light the priests’ candles, and 
they in turn light the candles of the deacons. 
(This is merely an attempt to show how the 
Gospel Light has come down the ages through 
the Church.) Such a program is especially ap- 
propriate for an Episcopal Church, but the 


whole idea is beautiful and can be adapted to 
Congregational usage. These candles can be 
used to light candles carried by each member 
of the church and congregation. Hach mem- 
ber could bring a candle of his own for lighting. 
The original light comes from Jesus Christ, the 
Light of the World, and is shed abroad in the 
hearts of all. 

The program can be arranged so that the 
candles of the congregation are lighted just be- 
fore leaving the church, so they may be carried 
out into the dark world—or, the church may 
be darkened so that the flickering lights may be 
visible. 

Sometimes, an electric star is placed in the 
chancel and the Christmas story read in the 
darkened room (by reading lamp). When ref- 
erence is made to the Star of Bethlehem the 
star is illuminated. The effect is surprising. 

In connection with this the minister or some 
good story-teller could tell a Christmas story. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s The Other Wise Man is good, 
but there are plenty of others to enforce the 
Christian Christmas lesson. Of course, this sug- 
gested program is only a part of the usual min- 
istry of Christmas music at the evening service. 

A DOUBLE TREE 

IJ remember a custom that used to prevail in 
places where I have lived, called the “double 
tree.” In order to teach young people to be 
generous two trees were provided, one on each 
side of the platform. Both were beautifully 
decorated, but one was used for presents for 
the children, the other for presents from the 
children. 

(Continued on page 697) 
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The Power of the Missionary Spirit 


the leader of a young people’s meeting in 
a small church placed them on a table before 
us with such an air of earnestness, and as if 
they had some far-reaching significance? We 
gazed steadily upon them, and waited. 

“In what countries were these found, and 
what peoples used them?” the leader first in- 
quired. No one answered. Then the leader in- 
formed us that they had come from Mexico, 
Africa, and South America, and that one had 
been unearthed in our own country. Further 
inquiries revealed to us that we knew little 
about the geography of foreign lands, and even 
less about their customs and religious prac- 
tices. 

“We collect souvenirs and trinkets as we 
travel,’ continued the leader, ‘“‘and some of us 
enjoy studying fetishes which are associated 
with the religious beliefs of other peoples. But 
how much have we thought about these fetishes 
or these peoples? How much have we, as Chris- 
tians, made our influence felt upon them? Are 
we more interested in curios than character; 
are we more concerned with fetishes than faith? 
We have heavy home expenses, but what item 
has a greater right than missions to be placed 
at the head of the list?” 

To be thus interrogated caused us to experi- 
ence a disquieting heart-searching. We had 
always worked faithfully for our minister, and 
had tried to make each meeting and each cam- 
paign a success. Missions, however, had seemed 
a field solely for returned missionaries who 
wished to talk at length about their experiences, 
and for men in official positions on denomina- 
tional boards. Missions had seemed an interest 
“orafted on” to the main local interests of our 
church. 

The leader came down from the platform, in 
a moment, and handed each one of us a trinket. 

“We regard as ridiculous the magic of primi- 
tive peoples,’ he began once more, “but have 
we advanced essentially from their state of de- 
velopment when we use local influences and in- 
terests as our fetishes to protect us from stag- 
nation and failure, just as the primitive peoples 
used theirs against the malice of gods and 
demons? 

“Took at that fetish in your hand; are you 
helping to give other peoples a more valuable 
spiritual possession? These trinkets have su- 
perficial beauty, some value, and a little weight ; 
can the power of your own religion give other 
peoples more? Remember that you reclaim a 
denuded forest and hold in check mighty rivers 
by planting many trees in the loose, shifting 
soil ofthe deserted area, not by going home and 
adding one more unnecessary shrub to your 
own garden. 

“Whence and how shall their help come? All 
the energy of our work, the success of our 
methods and meetings, and the loftiness of our 
ideals cannot make up for the lack of the new 
spirit which seeks to bring the heart of the 
Christian message to the entire world. Have 
we here in this church a torch which, if carried 
out to all the nations, will bring to them new 
light of life?” 

Such a talk by the leader certainly made us 
see missions in a new light. 


ies irae trinkets, souvenirs! Why had 


CHRISTIANITY A MISSIONARY RELIGION 
Christianity has always been _ rigorously 
tested for its missionary spirit and power. It 
should be constantly reaching out to its utmost 
boundaries, seeking to go beyond them and to 
meet the demands of every spiritual, intellec- 
tual, and social problem. 

Hach church might have a monthly confer- 
ence, at which the leaders of each department 
should check up together the progress of the 


work, and assure themselves that it will be 
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symmetrical and sufliciently broad in scope. 
Every church school ought to have a class in 
universal human geography—taught from the 
point of view of missions and of religious 
developments. 

Airplane flights over the ocean have been the 
outstanding news features of recent weeks. 
Aviators are experimenting to determine ex- 
actly how far a given motor will run, and how 
much strain a given airplane can stand. Un- 
less local churches are making judicious but 
courageous experiments of a similar kind in 
their realms, they can never know how much 
their own organizations and members can do, 
or have until now failed to do. 

The power of the missionary spirit depends 
quite largely upon the will to sacrifice. Until 
people are willing to govern their lives in ac- 


cordance with their highest ideals and pur- 
poses, missionary work cannot attain the 
heights which it ought to reach. WHvyeryone 


ought to be closely and actively identified with 
some activity which has a world-reach. We are 


The time for the Every Member Can- 
vass is immediately at hand. Churches 
are now entering upon the season of their 
greatest and most intensive work. The 


author, a member of the editorial staff of 


The Congregationalist, hopes that the au- 
thentie stories and practical plans given 
in this article may be widely used by 
individuals, societies, and churches inter- 
ested in “‘world-mindedness” and our mis- 
sionary enterprises. 


all, of course, busy, and society makes some 
demand upon us for almost every day and eve- 
ning, but the real strength of our faith lies in 
being able to distinguish clearly the trifling 
from the essential. We should instantly ridicule 
a man who does not know where Africa is; but 
is he not spiritually dwarfed in mind if he 
does not know the responsibilities which he has, 
as a Christian, toward this continent? We 
have computed the girth of the sidereal uni- 
verse, but how well haye we computed the 
world-reach of our own faith? 

In many of our religious activities today we 
seem, also, to be simply accumulating many un- 
assorted values and heaping them together, with 
no intention of doing anything more. We find, 
however, that no matter how skillfully made 
and no matter of what fine quality they are, the 
parts of a powerful engine, for example, if 
put down in a row upon a table, will not give 
any power. Only as they are co-ordinated to 
serve the intended purpose of the engine as a 
whole, can they jointly perform useful work. 
We may have a genuine interest in missions, 
like to read articles in this and other publica- 
tions, and like to hear missionaries and officials 
speak—this alone, however, will not generate 
that dynamic power for which the homelands 
and the foreign lands are now looking. The 
Christian should transform all these inchoate 
and disjuncted values into spiritual powers 
that can be made manifest in human life. He 
creates by co-ordinating two values which were 
never before united; he develops power by com- 
bining forces and influences in human life and 
training them to minister to the development 
of spiritual living. 

Missionary power, moreoyer, is contingent 
upon our recognition of powers and values in 
places and situations in which we have never 
before found them. The cactus plant, to take 
an example from nature, has been commonly 
regarded as quite useless. The rose far ex- 
ceeds it in beauty, and with the luxurious 


orchid it is not to be compared. There are 
gardens where these show forth their treasures. 
But there are also deserts—and of what use are 
roses and orchids there? The sturdy cactus 
grows to maturity in the shifting, hot, dry 
desert sands; it holds down the loose earth; it 
gives water to the traveler. It grows where no 
other large plant can grow. There are human 
lives which have a similar mission—to ‘be will- 
ing to grow where no other lives have been able 
to survive and to help those who chance to 
enter these unpromising places. Shall we fail 
to support to the limit our many missionaries. 
willing to do such work? : 


A SMALL Boy ON CRUTCHES 


The street car on which I was riding, one 
day, passed a hospital. Just at that moment 
the front door opened. <A city missionary ten- 
derly helped a small boy to learn to take his 
first unaccustomed steps upon crutches. *What 
a difficult experience it was for him—who 
had so long run happily around, at play—to 
depend upon wooden supports and the solici- 
tations of friends! Tears were in his eyes, 
and despair seemed to have broken his spirit. 

A moment passed. I looked around again. 
What a change had taken place! Now the boy 
was no longer holding on to the missionary ; 
with each step he was learning more about 
handling his crutches, and each step was 
stronger and surer. And the tears and despair 
had gone! His pain-racked back had straight- 
ened, and a determined smile played upon his 
lips. No despair for him; he had won a vic- 
tory over a doughty foe. The words of that 
missionary I had not heard—but he must have 
heard and understood. I could see the deep 
pleasure of the missionary as she prepared to 
go forth on other similar errands. Quite a 
touching scene indeed! But how was that mis- 
sionary enabled to be there? Not by pious 
sighs and expressions of praise—but because 
people who could hardly afford to do so had 
contributed to her work. 

I learned more of this afflicted boy, who would 
never again be without crutches, because of an 
injury to his leg. He rallied, and earned money 
for himself and his mother by doing errands and 
selling papers. Later, the missionary suggested 
a new plan to him, and now he is earning a 
large amount as the head of an organization 
of boys who have specially trained themselves 
in doing certain odd jobs and who have pur- 
chased the needed equipment for the work. Not 
once after he left the hospital did he fail to 
come to church and Sunday school. One Sun- 
day he put into the collection plate twice as 
much as a prominent business man gaye! 

“Tarry a little, there is something else!” 
Portia enjoined Shylock in the great play. 
When such incidents as this come to our at- 
tention we, too, need to a&k ourselves whether 
We are contributing our share to Ohristian 
service. 


THE MAN BY THE POOL 


One thinks, too, of that incident in the life 
of Jesus, when he came up to that paralytic 
who had spent thirty-eight years in idle wretch- 
edness by the pool of Bethesda. Like that man, 
we are often inclined to surrender ourselves to 
mediocrity and failure. We sit in doleful sad- 
ness by the pool and watch others, no more 
favored than ourselves, dip down before us into 
the waters of constructive service. No matter 
what our condition we can always do or be 
something worth while. : 

Jesus saw deeply into that man’s heart— 
beneath all the despair, wretchedness, and 
apathy. He startled him first with a soul- 
searching query, “Art thou willing to be made 
whole?” Each word in this question may be 
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in turn emphasized; to do so is to see more 
deeply into the significance of the question as 
a whole. 

A moment later, Jesus startled the para- 
lytic immeasurably more when he commanded, 
“Arise, take up thy bed, and walk.” He is say- 
ing the same to us today: “Arise, take up thy 
life, in all its richness, promise, and power, 
and live—tlive so that thy life will be realized 
in its intended fullness, and so that others may 
bless thee.” 


THe Housrs THat Comers BuiILr 


Miss Mary Proctor, a noted astronomer, tells, 
in one of her fascinating books, how Professor 
Barnard, also a great astronomer, once secured 
money to build his house. A wealthy banker 
had offered a generous prize for every comet 
which should be discovered. Professor Barnard 
discovered nineteen. 

If we develop in the homelands sufficient 
power, our missionaries can build nations with 
enduring futures. They can lay the foundations 
for a society which will have no place for war, 
international misunderstandings, and reprisals. 

We have in many churches today a small 
group of leaders and a larger group of peren- 
nial yet unreliable followers. Many have yet 
to learn what it means to be a good follower. 
One must follow all the time, all the way, and 
so. diligently that one not only keeps up with 
the leaders, but also is constantly drawing up 
nearer to their standards. When they are 
reached, the follower himself has qualified to be 
a leader. This is a process which injects a 
new, deeply Christian spirit and power into our 
missionary work. 

In speaking of power, one thinks of the 
powerful electric locomotives, which are not 
only more powerful and steady than the steam 
locomotives, but also do not besmirch the land- 
scape by belching out their dense clouds of 
cindered smoke. Our missionary work has 
sometimes gone forward under similar condi- 
tions—rather unsteadily and with the view of 
the none-too-convinced traveler obscured by 
concealing veils of smoke. 


How Some PEOPLE HAvrE SACRIFICED 


A young man who became interested in mis- 
sions agreed to do some extra work each week, 
and give the proceeds to a missionary fund 
which his church was raising. He organized 
two bands—one to secure their parents’ auto- 
mobiles, not for ‘‘joy rides,” but to collect ma- 
terial given by different families and to trans- 
port it, after it was packed, to the express 
office; the other group was to do the soliciting 
and have everything ready for the others. 
Many of the young people also kept a “mis- 
sionary hour’ each week, when they planned 
to do something which would count for missions. 

We hear much about towns being “put on 
the map.” A group in one church decided to 
put one homeland and one foreign town on the 
map, by helping to strengthen the missionary 
work there. On large wall maps they marked 
these places, and every time some contribution 
to this work was made they put another pin 
into the map. They became personally ac- 
quainted with the missionaries through corre- 
- spondence, secured illustrative materials from 
many others on homeland and foreign fields, and 
built up a missionary album of many photo- 
graphs and other pictures from these distant 
sections. They secured as speakers young 
people who were evincing a special interest in 
missions. They contributed to the equipment 
or education of these young people. 

An elderly lady, to cite another incident, 
was admitted, not long ago, to a Home for the 
Aged. A church ecanyasser happened to visit 
her one day at the Home, and she soon divined 
the nature of the work upon which the can- 
vasser was then engaged. She said that while 
she, of course, had no money, a friend always 
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gave her, each Christmas, a present of five 
dollars. She insisted that the canvasser accept 
this whenever it should come. 

Can those who have means hold back money 
they do not need, when such as these would 
give their all? 

Another canvasser once visited a widowed 
lady of limited means. Plan as she would, 
she could have no money ready at the time, 
but after a moment’s thought she went to an 
old desk and drew out a precious and rare 
book which had been handed down in her family 
for generations. As a first edition, this vol- 
ume had considerable value, and its owner in- 
sisted that it be sold, so that she might give her 
bit to the fund. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES CAN Do 


Before undertaking the Every Member Can- 
vass campaign, study the lives of the great 
missionaries of the past and the progress of 
the fields in which they worked. Trace the his- 
toric development of the missionary spirit from 
the earliest times, and have any people who pos- 
sess old accounts of missionary campaigns of 
the past, old photographs, or other interesting 
material of that kind bring them to the church 
for general inspection. 
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Prior to the campaign, moreover, a church 
might arrange for an entertainment which 
would feature the songs, great poems, and 
hymns of many foreign lands, together with 
brief sketches of their great men. Souvenirs 
from these lands could also be secured—and 
perhaps also a speaker who was born in one of 
these countries. Decorations could consist of 
properly draped flags of many nations. 


Pledge cards for the campaign might be 
printed in the form of comparative tables. 
Sums spent for various luxuries could be 
placed opposite those for different phases of 
church work. Then the average expenditure 
for entertainments and other pleasures might 
be contrasted with the average contribution to 
libraries, schools, churches, and charities. A 
blank opposite this space should be left for the 
use of the church member. 


The power of the missionary spirit depends 
upon the desire of enlightened church members, 
who have a world-view, to sacrifice so that great 
achievements may be made, and upon their 
ability to work together in the churches, so that 
the spirit of Christ may be made known to all 
nations and bring them at last together in one 
brotherhood. 


Congregationalists and the Vermont Flood 
By William F. Frazier 


Superintendent of Congregational Churches in Vermont 


HE following particulars have come to 

hand in a letter from Mr. Frazier, in reply 
to an inquiry regarding the effect of the flood 
upon our churches and the Congregational con- 
stituency in general: 

Regarding the flood, the age-long custom of 
building a church on a hill has proved our sal- 
vation in not a few instances during the past 
unfortunate days. I have written all of our 
churches and have received replies from prob- 
ably sixty or more. It is too early to tell how 
much we have suffered. 

In Montpelier, the parsonage had between 
five and six feet of water on the first floor. 
The interior of our fine stone church was so 
deeply flooded that the water covered the 
keyboard of the organ. The floor of the center 
aisle was forced five feet above level, the pews 
were torn away, the pianos ruined, mud spread 
over everything, and a large hole which may 
prove to have structurally weakened the build- 
ing was gutted out around the foundation. 

In Waterbury, the church is situated in the 
highest part of the town, and so was not dam- 
pged. There was, however, from one to two 
feet of water on the second storey of the par- 
sonage, the garage was torn away, the floors 
so badly warped that they will probably have 
to be relaid, and much damage done to the 
pastor’s furniture. Of 160 families in the 
parish, 118 were flooded, while less than twenty- 
five families will be free from severe financial 
From 1,200 to 1,800 meals a day have 
been served in the .vestry of the Congrega- 
tional church to flood sufferers ever since the 
disaster. 

At Orleans, the vestry and chapel were 
flooded by fully six feet of water. The fur- 
nishings were ruined, but the building seemed 
to have suffered no serious structural damage. 

The parsonage at Richmond is built on a 
rather high cellar wall and consequently had 
perhaps not more than a foot of water on the 
first storey. 

Of course everything covered by water in 
any of these places is buried with mud, from 
six to eight inches in depth. 

The church at Johnson was flooded in the 
vestry and the furnishings ruined. 

These are the only places from which as yet 


loss. 


I have received definite word of damage to 
church property. I am quite sure there will 
be some others, but I trust none more serious. 
Our people have, of course, suffered greatly. 
Where factories have been destroyed, men with 
highly specialized trades are thrown out of 
any employment more remunerative than day 
labor. Where herds of cattle have been 
drowned and meadows destroyed with sand and 
gravel, the prospect before our farmers is very 
discouraging. Many merchants had their stock 
of goods destroyed, and those who did not lose 
directly are aware that their winter’s trade 
has been ruined. AJ] of these facts, with the 
severe burdens imposed upon our state and 
towns in order to reconstruct the highways, 
will reflect upon the life of our churches. These 
general facts and their effects are, however, 
sufficiently well known. 


Plans for Christmas 
(Continued from page 695) 

It was the custom for parents and teachers 
to bring gifts for the “receiving” tree, but the 
“oiving” tree was always the chief center of 
attraction. Before Christmas a committee in- 
vestigated the needs for charity and a report 
was made to the Sunday school. On the night 
of the Christmas-tree exercises classes made 
their gifts in costume. I remember one class of 
young women who’ gaye milk tickets and 
dressed as milkmaids. A men’s class gave meat 
and dressed as butchers; others gave flour and 
dressed as bakers. They marched down the 
aisle with their gifts and deposited them about 
the pulpit. In the morning they were all deliy- 
ered at the designated charity. 

This year we shall send out special Christmas 
envelopes for an offering of money to be given 
to our Community Chest for use among needy 
children. In one church of which I was pas- 
tor, in the country, we chose to make our 
offering to the Schauffler Home of Cleveland. 
It was one of the most joyous Christmas pro- 
grams that church ever had and on the follow- 
ing day a wagon-load of vegetables, groceries, 
jellies, and preserves was sent in. Such pro- 
grams as these teach the children and young 
people that it is more blessed to give than it 
is to receive. 
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From Men of Destiny 


Contents 
Girt Books AND SPECIAL HDITIONS 
Our Own CouNTRY 
OTHER LANDS AND PEOPLES 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
POETRY AND PLAYS 
FICTION IN GREAT VARIETY 


A special section devoted to “Holiday Reli- 
gious Books” will appear in next week’s Christ- 
mas Number of “The Congregationalist,’ in 
which additional Holiday and Young Folks’ 
Books will also be reviewed. 


Gift Books and Special Editions 

Our Village, by Mary Russell Mitford, and 
The Keeping of Christmas at Bracebridge Hall, 
by Washington Irving (Dutton. 2 vols. in uni- 
form binding, boxed together, or separately, 
$2.00 each). Very choice Christmas editions, 
with colored illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

The Last Days of Pompeii, by Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton (Little, Brown. $2.00). An old 
and popular book in the ‘‘modern dress and re- 
enforced binding’ of the Beacon Hill Library 
of Fiction Classics. 

Chosen Poems, by Henry van Dyke (Scrib- 
ners. $2.50). The ‘garnered treasure’ of 
nearly forty years, presented in attractive form 
and binding, uniform with the original Illus- 
trated Edition of Dr. van Dyke’s works. 

The Novels of Winston Churchill (Macmil- 
lan. 10 yols., $2.50 each). The ten volumes, 
complete, are available in a hinge-covered box. 
The edition is exceedingly fine—volumes of 
convenient size, with good print, and attrac- 
tive binding and jacket. The novels are The 
Celebrity, Coniston, The Crisis, The Crossing, 
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From The Remantick Lady (Scribners) 


(Macmillan) 


The Dwelling Place of Light, A Far Country, 
The Inside of the Cup, Mr. Crewe’s Career, A 
Modern Chronicle, and Richard Carvel. 

How to Entertain at Home (Priscilla Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00). The editors of The Mod- 
ern Priscilla have compiled a most useful book 
for women who wish to entertain. Just what 
to serve at a bridge, a dinner, a luncheon or a 
tea and how to serve it, suggestions for parties 
for all kinds of occasions, games for children, 
schemes for money making, in fact, so many 
new and original ideas are found within its 
pages as to make this book most useful in the 
home. 

Cow Country, by Will James (Scribners. 
$3.50). Will James’ new book contains eight 
stories of the cow country, where cowboys and 
ponies and cattle compose the big range world, 
a world that holds endless attractions for the 
rest of America’s citizens. The illustrations by 
Mr. James, as in his former books, are an in- 
trinsie factor in the book’s appeal. 

Silver Linings: Poems of Hope and Cheer, 
collected by Joseph Morris and St. Clair Adams 
(George Sully Co. Cloth, $1.50; leather, $3.00). 
Nearly three hundred poems gathered from a 
wide range of authorship, all reflecting sunshine 
and good cheer. 

Complete Poems, by John Keats. Lavengro, 
by George Borrow (Macmillan. Hach $1.25, in 
The Modern Readers’ series). The Keats has 
an introduction by Professor Elliott of Am- 
herst, and Lavengro an introduction by Profes- 
sor Whicher of the same college. 

Love Conquers All and The Joys of Fellow- 
ship (George Sully Co., each 75e.). Conveni- 
ent, neatly bound anthologies on the respec- 
tive themes suggested by the titles. Both com- 
piled by Harvey Hamlin. 

Two beautiful, boxed, gift books in very at- 
tractive binding and form, published by the 
Penn Co., are Lucy Foster Madison’s Life of 
Washington, illustrated by Frank BH. Schoon- 
over ($3.50), and Old Swedish Fairy Tales, 
translated from the Danish of Krede Thomsen, 
by Antoinette DeCoursey Patterson, illus- 
trated by Jeannette Berkowitz ($3.50). 

The Sylvanora Edition of Henry van Dyke’s 
works in ten volumes, boxed (Scribners. $10.00 
a set, or $1.00 a single volume), makes an at- 
tractive gift, although the author stresses the 
fact that it has been issued as the reverse of 
a de luxe edition—simple in form and binding 
and, accordingly, cheap. The result, however, 
especially in the excellence of the printed page, 
is so desirable that one wishes other authors 
and publishers might show similar considera- 
tion for discriminating readers whose resources 
are seriously affected by the high cost of reading. 

Equally commendable, though in more vol- 
umes and at a higher price, is the twenty-volume 
edition of the Works of Theodore Roosevelt— 
the first time, we believe, that they have been 
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available in popular form and price (Scribners, 
20 vols., boxed, $32.00). The contemplation of 
these volumes, especially of such as comprise 
The Winning of the West, reminds us how 
large a claim to fame Roosevelt would have 
had, even had he never attained to political 
distinction, with the climax of the presidency. 

The George Sully Co. has issued some very 
beautiful, boxed, calendars for 1928, some 
sentimental, some of nature interest, gome re- 
ligious, and many literary. The Lincoln Calen- 
dar is one of the finest, and there is the John 
Burroughs Nature Calendar and the Kate 
Douglas Wiggin Motherhood Calendar. Among 
the authors represented in special calendars 
are Shakespeare, Stevenson, Longfellow, Kip- 
ling, Mark Twain, Ben Franklin and O. Henry, 
and there are calendars of Friendship, Bible 
Forget-me-nots, Inspiration, ete. (each $.75). 


Our Own Country 
Old Houses of New Hngland, by Knowlton 
Mixer (Macmillan. $5.00). The value of this 
book is in its completeness, and it is said to be 
the first book to give a full account of. the 
typical old houses of New England. In the 
text along with the descriptions are many inter- 
esting facts and incidents associated with the 
houses, and the illustrations are full and good. 
It seems strange, however, that in a book of 
this sort, excellent in every other way, there 
should be lacking both a formal list of illus- 
trations and an index. 
Our Times: America Finding Herself, 
Mark Sullivan (Seribners. $5.00). 
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From a cartoon by Briggs in Sullivan’s 
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Our Times, Vol. (Seribners) 


the second volume of Mr. Sullivan’s great 
story of the America of “our” times, dealing 
with the years 1900-1925, and succeeding his 
first volume, Our Times: The Turn of the 
Century, 1900-1904. To refer to a writing as 
“journalistic” is not always complimentary, 
but used in its best and highest significance 
this term applied to a history of our own ° 
times imphes high and commendable character- 
ization. It means, as applied to Mr. Sullivan’s 
work, that we find in his pages keen apprecia- 
tion of the salient and significant in movements 
of current thought and life, and unusual power 
in presenting in vivid and _ well-proportioned 
form the panorama of America in the first 
quarter of this century as he has seen it. Mr. 
Sullivan devotes ten chapters to The American 
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Mind, describing its manifestations under such 
headings as Hducation, Inherited Ideals, Out- 
look, Orthodoxy, Ornament, Sentiment, etc. 
He then deals with The American Common 
School, devotes a chapter to the rise of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and another to the significance 
of Edwin Markham’s Man with the Hoe, dis- 
eusses the changes in industry, oil, trusts, the 
erusade for pure food, the emergence of the 
airplane, etc. The variety, quality and copious- 
ness of the illustrations add greatly to the 
interest and total effect of Mr. Sullivan’s capti- 


vating narrative. : 
Men of Destiny, by Walter Lippmann (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). Delightfully entertaining 


sketches of prominent national figures which 
have the solid value of possessing much real 
and penetrative criticism. Al Smith, Calvin 
Coolidge, W. J. Bryan, H. L. Mencken, Sinclair 
Lewis, Senator Borah, and Secretary Mellon 
are among the men of destiny who are sketched 
with much discernment by Mr. Lippmann, and 
jin the clever cartoons of Rollin Kirby, who il- 
lustrates the book. There are also illuminating 
chapters on The Catholicism of Al Smith, The 
Battle over Censorship, Wilson and House, The 
Outlawry of War, The Kellogg Doctrine, and 
other themes which involve isswes rather than 
men. If there is a dull page in the volume 
we have not found it. 

Tolerance, by Hendrik Van Loon (Boni & 
Liveright. $4.00). The publication of this 
notable book in a new, enlarged edition—the 
ninth—with an added chapter, and seventy-six 
of Mr. Van Loon’s own unique illustrations, 
gives The Congregationalist an opportunity to 
commend a book sadly needed in the America 
of today, and in church, as well as non-church, 
circles. We wish that every American might 
read it. It is great in conception and execu- 
tion, as well as in its intrinsic interest. The 
Church will never make its proper contribution 
to the blessing and liberating of mankind until 
professing Christians perceive that tolerance is 
but the natural expression and symbol of the 
sort of love that Jesus practiced and enjoined. 
This is not technically a ‘religious’ book, but 
whole libraries of technically ‘‘religious” books 
might be profitably discarded for its wholesome 
spirit and upbuilding influence. 

America, by Hendrik Van Loon (Boni & 
Liveright. $5.00). The spirit of the man who 
wrote TJolerance is constantly in the back- 
ground of this story of America, told in Mr. 
Van Loon’s original style and manner of writ- 
ing history, and enforced by his exceptional 

.drawings—drawings which for the most part 
are not merely illustrations of, but also com- 
mentaries upon, the text. 

To the Foot of the Rainbow, by Clyde Kluck- 
huhn (Century. $3.50). The story of a 3,000- 
mile tour on horseback through the Southwest 
of the United States, with the Rainbow Natural 
Bridge as the ultimate goal. Apart from the 
interesting details of experiences taking in 
Pueblo dwellings, Indian dances, pre-historic 
ruins, and many varied human contacts and 
phases of travel over trails and dangerous 
mountain passes, there are personal back- 
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From Cougars and Cowboys 


grounds in the record. The author is a young 
tenderfoot, forced to withdraw from Princeton 
by a physical breakdown, who sought the open 
life of the West, and after wandering for some 
time picked up a young New Yorker, also in 
search of health and adventure. The two made 
the latter part of the trip together. There are 
many illustrations in the book. 

Father Mississippi, by Lyle Saxon (Century. 
$5.00). Travel, adventure, history, romance, 
and tragedy are all blended in this large vol- 
ume in which one who has spent a lifetime 
along the shores of the Mississippi tells the 
story of the great river and of the life that has 
surged along its banks and on its broad bosom. 
With all the interest of the past is combined 
a very full account of the recent flood, of its 
causes, and the work of relief, and of all the 
tragic life problems associated with the control 
of this vast stream, so powerful for weal or woe. 
The many pictures are a striking feature of the 
volume. 


Other Lands and Peoples 

Desert Winds, by Hafsa (Century. $3.50). 
This is mere than a book of travel; it is an 
interpretation of the desert civilization by one 
who knows it at first hand. The author, whose 
identity is concealed in the nom de plume, 
though the wife of an American, is herself of 
eminent Arab and Spanish descent. She writes 
from extensive travel in North Africa under 
conditions of close contact with the desert 
peoples and with sympathetic skill to under- 
stand and interpret their psychology. The book 
is illustrated with many fine full-page pictures, 
from one of which, through the courtesy of 
the Century Co., has been taken the illustra- 
tion for the cover of this Holiday Book Num- 
ber of The Congregationalist. 

Mother India, by Watherine Mayo (Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.75). One can only say 
regarding this book, Read it. For no review, 
or summary, can adequately suggest its con- 
tents, or the spirit in which it has been writ- 
ten.’ Indian reviewers have bitterly resented 
the frankness, and what they deem the un- 
fairness, of its pages. Yet they cannot, appar- 
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From Desert Winds 
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ently, deny the reality of the picture; and they 
take refuge, like Mr. Gandhi, in regretting 
what they regard as a grossly unjust and mis- 
representing account of evil and unworthy as- 
pects of Indian life as it will be read by West- 
ern readers, without qualification or correcting 
details, and in admonishing their fellow coun- 
trymen to take to heart some of its criticisms. 
Their claim is that Miss Mayo has stated the 
worst without setting alongside of her picture 
the more favorable aspects of Indian life, 


From Heroes of Modern Adventure 
(Little, Brown) 


which are either ignored or unemphasized. Be- 
tween these two extremes it is hard to decide. 
Judge Lindsey represents the conditions which 
he describes in The Companionate Marriage as 
typical of marriage in America today. Many 
would acknowledge the partial truth of his por- 
trayal, but would resent the suggestion that 
he has given a fair or true picture of home and 
married life in this country. Should we, from 
this standpoint, sympathize with leaders in 
India who resent Miss Mayo’s revelations of 
life beneath the surface in India in exactly the 
same way? What is the truth about any coun- 
try or its conditions? One thing seems certain 
—that Miss Mayo’s terrible picture is at least 
a large part of the truth. It is an awful and 
detailed portrayal that she gives of the tragedy 
of child marriage, and the curse of woman in 
India under the bondage of lust. She has lifted 
the lid off and revealed the festering sore of 
the sexual life of that land. Possibly no coun- 
try could come out well under such exposure, 
not even “Christian” America; but what im- 
presses us about this picture is the relative 
absence of any effective social or religious con- 
Science against the evils that sap the very life 
of the people. Here there is at least a Chris- 
tian and social conscience thoroughly aroused 
and constantly battling destructively against 
lust, and constructively for virtue, for the re- 
generation of society. Miss Mayo’s book will 
have the effect of creating a more intelligent 
conception of the problems of Britain in India, 
and of some phases of British administration 
that have been for the welfare of India’s het- 
erogeneous millions, though here, too, there are 
dark pages in the record of imperialism. The 
tendency of Miss Mayo’s book, while not in- 
tended as an apology for missions, will be to 
give to Christian missions a new validity. The 
India, portrayed in Mother India, is one to 
which the Christian missionary can go with the 
assurance that he has something better to offer, 
and also, perhaps, with the conviction that if 
he could help India solve her problems we 
should be brought nearer the solution of our 
own. 

Algeria from Within, by R. V. ©. Bodley 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00). Much has been writ- 
ten on Algeria, but probably there is no book 
more authoritative than this. Mr. Bodley set- 
tled in the country, and in living the life of its 
people as a business man in Algiers, a sheep- 
breeder on the Sahara, and a traveler, obtained 
the knowledge out of which his book has been 
written. It is full in its treatment and very 
interesting, particularly in its account of Arab 
skill and psychology. There are many fine 
illustrations. An invaluable book for anyone 
contemplating a visit to Algeria. 

Hgypt, by George Young (Scribners. $5.00), 
The books in this series, The Modern World, 
under the editorship of the Right Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, several volumes of which, dealing with 
other countries, have already been reviewed in 
The Congregationalist, have the merit of the 
particular competency of the author who deals 
with each country. George Young is the 
author of an authoritative work on Ottoman 
Law, in seven volumes, published by the Clar- 
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endon Press. He has wide personal knowledge 
of conditions in the Levant. Egypt has been 
in recent years a storm center in the problems 
of imperialism, and these problems are dis- 
cussed by the author in a most judicial spirit. 
Strongly favorable to adjustments that would 
tend toward increasing HWgyptian sovereignty 
and independence, he does not minimize the 
favorable aspects of the British protectorate so 
far as Hgypt herself is concerned, and he finds 
the hope for the future in plans that while 
strengthening HPgyptian autonomy will be of 
mutual advantage. 


Travel and Adventure 


Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins, by William M. 
McGovern (Century. $5.00). Anyone who read 
McGovern’s amazing book of adventures, J'o 
Lhasa in Disguise, will be eager for anything 
this remarkable young Doctor of Philology, of 
Oxford, writes. He is resourcefulness and 
courage personified, and his curiosity leaves 
nothing unexplored. In this book he has turned 
from the mysteries of Asia to hitherto unex- 
plored regions of South America. Accompanied 
by one white man and three natives he began 
his jungle journey a thousand miles up the 
Amazon River and traversed a vast region as 
yet unmapped. His genius for winning the na- 
tives not only secured for him safety in facing 
incredible dangers, but enabled him to secure 

-initiation into tribal mysteries. From the 
Amazon Basin he pushed through the jungle 
to the Andes, and the latter part of the book is 
taken up with the archeological lore of the 
Incas. This is one of this year’s outstanding 
books of travel. 

Camels!, by Daniel W. Streeter (Putnam. 
$2.50). A somewhat facetious account of a 
camel trip through Fung Province in the Sudan 
to the border of Abyssinia. The author, who 
has formerly written Denatured Africa, seems 
to have had little object in travel other than his 
own diversion, but he found thrills and adven- 
tures in sufficient number to make his story di- 
verting for his readers. The book is freely 
illustrated by photographs taken by the author. 

East of Siam, by Harry A. Franck (Century. 
$3.50). This book completes the record of the 
two-years’ wanderings of this remarkable tray- 
eler among Asiatic peoples, the story of which 
began with Glimpses of Japan and Iormosa, 
and continued in Wandering in North China, 
and Roving Through Southern China. Franck’s 
journeys are not merely tours in other lands 
—they are adventures among peoples. Few 
travelers have the art of discovering and de- 
scribing, as he does, the daily life of the people, 
their habits, tempers, and the conditions of 
their existence. A Franck book is from be- 
ginning to end an entertaining procession of 
kaleidoscopic incidents and impressions. This 
story of experiences in the five provinces of 
French Indo-China is copiously illustrated by 
photographs taken by the author. 

Let’s Go, by Louis Felix Ranlett (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50). The author of this “epic of 
Youth and War” was formerly Second Lieuten- 
ant of Infantry in the 2d Division A. BH. ¥. He 
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left college in the middle of his freshman year, 
was cited for bravery in the Fall of 1917, and 
five months later was discharged as forty per 
cent disabled. It is a plain and direct story 
of the war that he tells, vivid, stirring and 
realistic. 

Heroes of Modern Adventure, by T. C. 
Bridges and H. Hessell Tiltman (Little, Brown. 
52.00). Probably this should be listed pri- 
marily as a young folks’ book, but it will ap- 
peal to all. Bach of the nineteen chapters 
tells of some great phase of adventure, and 
among the heroes whose stories are recounted 
are Amundsen, Lady Richmond Brown, Jean 
Charcot, Sir Alan Cobham, Dr. Grenfell, Ste- 
fansson and, in the closing chapter, Lindbergh. 

Dragon Lizards of Komodo, An Expedition to 
the Lost World of the Dutch Hast Indies, by 
W. Douglas Burden (Putnam. $3.00). This is 
the thrilling account of an expedition led by 
Mr. Burden to the Isle of Komodo, one of the 
Lesser Sunda Islands of the Dutch East Indies, 
in search of gigantic carnivorous lizards, the 
descendants of a species existing in Hocene 
times, more than sixty million years ago. So 
little was previously known about these huge 
beasts that they were usually regarded as legen- 
dary. This expedition found that these lizards 
were not only real and abundant btit vicious 
as well. They returned with specimens, dead 
and alive, for the American Museum of Natural 
History and the New York Zodlogical Society. 
This book, which is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of the island of Komodo and of 
the lizards, is written in a style to be of vivid 
interest to the general public. 

Galapagos: World’s End, by William Beebe 
(Putnam. $5.00). This is the sixth printing 
of this richly illustrated story of Beebe’s won- 
derful voyage since it was first published three 
years ago. It is one of the most charming 
stories of travel and scientific exploration ever 
published. The average reader who knows 
little of zodlogy will find it as entertaining as 
will the man of science. The pictures are many 
and unique. 

Travelers’ Tales: A Book of Marvels, by H. 
C. Adams (Boni & Liveright. $3.50). This is 
not an anthology, but a retelling by the author 
of the wonderful exploits of many travelers, 
ancient, medieval and modern, with accounts 
of strange quests and strange lands, of strange 
men, and strange beasts, fishes, reptiles, insects 
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and plants. The interest of such a book is in- 
tense, and the book is finely made up, with 
decorations by William Siegel. 

Cape to Cairo, by Stella Court Treatt (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $5.00). Not by the railway, but 
by motor car! In addition to being a member 
of the first party to make the Cape to Cairo 
trip by motor, Mrs. Treatt was the first white 
woman to penetrate into certain remote parts 
of Africa. Only a woman of remarkable am- 
bition, initiative, and nerve would contemplate 
leaving a sick-bed in a hospital to go on such a 
trip. Yet she went all the way through and 
bore her share of the labors, acting as cook, 
doctor, seamstress, and diarist, as well as fac- 
ing the dangers. One thinks of the great 


dangers, as lions, leopards, etc., but such inci-_ 
dents as that of finding in the morning seven 
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scorpions in the bed where one had slept sug- 
gest persistent and ever-present dangers in the 
day’s routine almost as great. As diarist of 
the party Mrs. Treatt has given a vivid, and 
for the most part plain and unadorned, ac- 
count of the trip, much of it day by day. Im- 
pressions and experiences are as important for 
the record as incidents, making this book in 
some respects a human document as well as a 
thrilling story of adventure and conquest of 
difficulties. It is bound to be one of the very 
notable travel books of the year. 

Cleared for Strange Ports, by Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, Richard 
Derby, and Kermit Roosevelt (Scribners. $3.00). 
This is a remarkable travel and hunting book 
to which four members of the Roosevelt family 
contribute out of distant travels and thrilling 
personal experiences. All four write well, and 
present vivid pen pictures of their experiences. 
Especially exciting are the stories of tiger- 
hunting in India and in Korea. The travels 
extend across Russia, and to Alaska, South 
America, and Africa, but the tiger-hunting 
chapters by Mr. and Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt 
are the outstanding features of the book. Many 
photographic pictures illustrate this informing 
and gripping collection of narratives. 

The Leopard Hunts Alone, by Conway T. 
Wharton (Revell. $1.25). <A story of travel, 
adventure and missionary life and achievement 
in Africa. The scenes are in the land of the 
Bakuba people of the Belgian Congo. It con- 
tains vivid descriptions of the country, the 
black native people, and the story of how Chris- 
tianity came and what it did for the Bakuba 
folk. Illustrated. 


Biography and Autobiography 

Reminiscences of Adventure and Service, by 
Major-General A. W. Greely, U. S. A., Retired 
(Seribners. $3.50)... This record of sixty-five 
years of active public service is more than the 
entertaining narrative of a life; it is a signifi- 
cant story into which is interwoven a great 
deal that is of public, and critically historic, 
rather than of merely private or personal, in- 
terest. General Greely has been an accom- 
plished and versatile soldier, whose achieve- 
ments have been as notable in exploration and 
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scientific pursuits as in military conflict. As 
an Arctic explorer he attained the ‘‘Farthest 
North” record up to the time of his expedition 
of 1881-1884. He rendered able service in the 
United States weather department, and in the 
Signal Corps of the Army. His distinctively 
soldiering career began at the age of seventeen, 
when, having chalked ‘18’ on the soles of his 
shoes, he stood up in a recruiting office to de- 
clare that he was “over eighteen” and enlisted 
for the Civil War. Possibly the most histori- 
eally important part of his story is his account 
of the strategy of the Spanish-American war, 
in which some amazing revelations are made 
concerning the short-sightedness and_ ineffec- 
tiveness of General Shafter, particularly in his 
disregard of electrical equipment and the lack 
of proper signal service; also the inadequacy of 
the naval intelligence department, and the way 
in which Greely as Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army located Cervera’s squadron, when the 
naval authorities were insisting it was else- 
where. Greely’s account of the matter has the 
aspect of authenticity. All parts of the long 
autobiography are not equally interesting, nor 
important. Some are amusing in their naiveteé, 
as, for instance, Greely’s story of talking art 
with Sir Edward Poynter, in which he reveals 
his weaker and ineffective aspects with simple 
candor. Perhaps, however, this itself suggests 
the straight and upright quality of Greely, his 
unaffected honesty of character and purpose. 
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Without college education, or money, or politi- 
cal influence, he achieved a career of service, 
creditable to the nine generations of New Eng- 
land ancestors who, he tells us, labored with 
their hands. The wholesome pride of achieve- 
ment is more worthy than the mere pride of 
birth. This book is a fitting addition to the 
annals of American democracy. 

Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne: Misadventures 
of an English General in the Revolution, by 
F. J. Wuddlestone (Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00). 
Mr. Huddlestone is Librarian of the British 
War Office, and through this office has had un- 
usual opportunities for research in his prepara- 
tion for this biography. He has had, however, 
in addition to this, the deeper preparation of a 
genial and liberal spirit and of a subtle sym- 
pathy with that rather fine gentleman-author- 
soldier, to whom crucial defeat in a battle, 
which but for strategic political events might 
have been little more than a skirmish, was to 
give a more clouded reputation in history than 
he actually deserved. Possibly Mr. Huddle- 
stone’s very human picture of a very human and 
likable figure may help to restore the balance. 
At any rate, he has done his work well, and his 
biography is as entertaining as it is enlighten- 
ing. Burgoyne was guilty in private life of a 
certain looseness of conduct which a Christian 
journal could not defend; but the age was lax 
and dissolute, and, while Burgoyne in his vices 
was a mild sinner in comparison with others of 
his time, he possessed solid qualities of kind- 
liness and good sense that give one a certain 
admiration for him as a man apart from a sol- 
dier. If, as the narrative suggests, Burgoyne’s 
philandering on the evening before his defeat 
helped to determine that destiny, he paid well 
for his amatory irregularities. But Huddle- 
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stone tells of a story to somewhat the same 
effect concerning Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo, 
in which the allurements of a certain Belgian 
lady with whom Napoleon was said to have 
spent the hours before that action were ac- 
corded a larger part in Wellington’s victory 
than the service her fellow countryman ren- 
dered on the field of battle. The story is told 
on page 144. Such is history in its private 
interpretation, but most of Mr. Huddlestone’s 
history is of solider foundation. At any rate, 
he has written a most interesting book. 

Bismarck: The Story of a Fighter, by Hmil 
Ludwig, translated from the German by Hden 
and Cedar Paul (Little, Brown. $5.00). A 
great biography—candid, straightforward, and 
what a biography should be, accounting for its 
subject, and portraying his ‘significance and 
effect as a man of action. The eclipse of Bis- 
marek by the march of events, and the downfall 
of much that Bismarck sought to build, makes 
all the more necessary a study of the man that 
will make him known in our times even better 
than he was known in his own, and make pos- 
sible an intelligent appraisal of his character 
and place in history. It is a large canvas pic- 
ture painted with a capacity for handling detail 
that does not lessen the sense of proportion nor 
blur the deep contrasts and broad masses of the 
portrait. It is a massive and giant-like figure 
that emerges under Ludwig’s skillful pen. One 
is awed and appalled by the Bismarckian stat- 
ure and strength of will. Did Bismarck fail? 
We refer the reader for answer to the closing 
paragraphs of Ludwig’s book. What he built in 
sincerity and truth remains. 

That Man Heine, by Lewis Browne (Mac- 
millan. $3.00). This reviewer first made ac- 
quaintance with Heine in the Florentine Nights, 
and he has always rejoiced in first impressions 
that revealed Heine on the high planes of his 
genius. The satisfaction in that first impres- 
sion is deepened by the reading of this biog- 
raphy, for the total picture of Heine is less 
noble, and in some respects repulsive. His 
genius was distinctive and the force of his per- 
sonality sufficient to make Wurope fear him. 
He chose in some measure paths of exile and 
danger in a way inseparable from certain ele- 
ments of moral purpose—or was it merely fate 
and destiny that drew him on. At any rate, 
in the greatness of his character is the paradox 
of lust and mendacity. Genius never rose above 
cynicism. Needless to say, Dr. Browne has 
done his work well. He is a skillful and pene- 
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trative writer, and he has had the collabora- 
tion, in research, of Elsa Weihl. 


Benito Mussolini—the Man, by Vahdah 
Jeanne Bordeux (Doran. $5.00). Few bi- 
ographers achieve impartiality, even when 


they most profess it. The way to get at 
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the truth concerning any controverted charac- 
ter is to see what his hero-worshiping friends 
say about him, and then, taking the words of 
his enemies, make up the picture from both 
sides. The truth will be found not in taking 
the average, but in getting thus an idea of both 
the strength and weakness of the man, his high 
qualities and purposes, and his defects. We 
commend this biography of Mussolini to those 
who wish an interesting and vivid, though 
rather fulsome and absolutely hero-worshiping, 
account of the Italian dictator. There are 
twenty-three illustrations, mostly pictures of 
Il Duce in various aspects. The author was 
in Italy at the time of the Fascist triumph and 
claims that Mussolini “saved Italy from un- 
ending disaster.” 

Charles Darwin: The Man and his Warfare, 
by Henshaw Ward (Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00). 
When Gamaliel Bradford’s Darwin appeared 
last year we were among those who felt that 
the brilliant book was as interesting for its 
revelation of Gamaliel Bradford as for its ac- 
count of its subject. Here is a great biography 
of a different type. The author’s part in esti- 
mate and interpretation are entirely subordi- 
nated to the major task of presenting the por- 
trait of Darwin with much detail through the 
portrayal of his everyday life, his home life, his 
friends and contacts, his scientific pursuits, as- 
pirations and achievements. Much of the nar- 
rative is in the self-revelation of letters and in 
extracts from Darwin’s writings, and other 
original records. We find it hard to conceive 
how anybody could read this full and splendid 
biography by Mr. Ward without coming to 
great admiration for the noble Darwin. If 
there should ever be a reversal of the age-long 
process of judging the Christianity of men by 
their profession of faith, and practice of the 
Christian virtues should become a dominant 
criterion, Charles Darwin might well be in a 
future calendar of saints. It was the paradox 
of his age that a man who was denied the satis- 
faction of any clear Christian faith should, 
none the less, in all the relations of home and 
society, and in the essential mastery of life, 
have been pre-eminent in gentleness and good- 
ness. Darwin’s was a life full of charm as 
well as of greatness. At least, if it were not 
so we have entirely misread the record of the 
original Life and Letters, and this admirable 
and full biography by Mr. Ward. 

My Highty Years, by Charles F. Dole (Dut- 
ton. $5.00). Dr. Dole is a rare, sweet spirit. 
He has been an outstanding figure in the Uni- 
tarian ministry of New England, to which he 
came from the Congregational ministry. He 
was born May 17, 1845, at Brewer, Maine, 
of Puritan ancestry. He was graduated from 
Haryard College in the class of 1868, and from 
Andover Seminary in 1872. He married Miss 
Frances Drummond of Springfield, Mass. For 
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forty years he was the beloved pastor of the 
First Unitarian Chureh of Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton, Mass. His broad and liberal outlook on life, 
his unfettered and truth-seeking study of theol- 
ogy and social problems carried his thought and 
convictions far from his old traditional begin- 
nings in Maine and Massachusetts. He sees 
clearly and expresses frankly the truth, as he 
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sees it. It all sums up in freedom, honesty 
and faith, intelligence and good will. He lives 
in a serene faith that good will overcome eyil. 
He is against all force and fighting. His phi- 
losophy of life and his ideal of service and re- 
form exalt the principle and practice of love. 
Dr. Dole has written this, his autobiography, 
in a delightfully intimate, frank and illuminat- 
ing way. It is an interesting story—often dra- 
matic—which makes one acquainted with a rare 
and inspiring personality, and helps one to see 
life from the higher levels of thought and 
aspiration. 

Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes, by Robert 
Gordon Anderson (Century. $2.50). Some- 
what unique as a biography, but none the less 
a biography, and a very good one, is this story 
of Napoleon drawn with the family back- 
grounds. It is really the pageant of the Bona- 
partes with Napoleon ever the chief figure in 
the action, intense, able, masterful, with a 
strength that none of his family possessed 
marred with the weaknesses that stand in relief 
in the family history, and that had no small 
part in bringing him to defeat. It is a biog- 
raphy of lively interest, almost kaleidoscopic in 
its swift-changing and colorful movement, dra- 
matie and gripping in the reality with which 
it portrays the personal side of Napoleon and 
the relationships that were strangely interwoven 
with his destiny. 

Napoleon in Captivity: Reports and Letters 
of Count Balmain, Russian Commissioner at 
St. Helena, 1816-20, translated and edited by 
Julian Park (Century. $3.00). An important 
piece of source material concerning the anti- 
climax of Napoleon’s career, which in this 
translation is now for the first time made avail- 
able in English in its complete form. It is 
valuable for its bearing upon the charges of ill 
treatment of Napoleon frequently brought 
against the British Government, and especially 
against its representative in St. Helena, Sir 
Hudson Lowe. On the whole, these revela- 
tions are favorable to Lowe, who was appar- 
ently as prosaic, officially-minded and unimag- 
inative as he was honest, but who took no 
chances in guarding a very difficult prisoner, 
under conditions where there was much possi- 
bility, and some actuality, of intrigue for his 
escape. 

A Greater Than Napoleon: Scipio Africanus, 
by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart (Little, Brown. 
$3.50). No biography of Scipio has appeared 
in English since 1817, and the biography of that 
date was by a country clergyman who omitted 
any study of Scipio as a soldier. A few weeks 
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ago, we read the claim that Hannibal was the 
greatest soldier of all time; Captain Hart here 
claims that the military career of Scipio, who 
defeated Hannibal, has “a greater value to 
modern students of war than any other captain 
of the past.”” We are not competent to adjudi- 
cate between rival claims for the supremacy of 
military commanders, or to discuss the chal- 
lenge in this connection which Captain Hart 
has put into his title. We have, however, 
found this a decidedly interesting book, which 
shows evidence of much thoroughness in its 
preparation, and which has much that is com- 
parative and suggestive in its references for our 
own times. Scipio, for instance, was a product 
of Republican Rome, and the study suggests 
some interesting aspects of the relationship be- 
tween democracy and military leadership. 
The Confessions of St. Augustine, trans- 
lated and annotated by Dr. J. G. Pilkington 
(Boni & Liveright.. $3.50). This volume in 
The Black and°Gold Library has the distince- 
tion of combining for this great book a most 
beautiful binding and excellent typography with 
what is probably the best text available. Pil- 
kington’s translation was originally issued in 
1876 and was carefully compared with the 
translation by Watts in 1631, and that of 
Dr. Pusey. The addition of notes,.a biograph- 
ical introduction, a critical preface, and a full 
index make it complete. The publishers are 
to be commended for making accessible in this 
series at reasonable price, and in such beauti- 
ful format, great books which have been either 
out of print, or available only in expensive 
editions, or in unattractive, small-print form. 
D. L. Moody: A Worker in Souls, by Ga- 
maliel Bradford (Doran. $3.50). Readers of 
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Mr. Bradford’s Darwin, of last year, will re- 
call certain passages, particularly in the chap- 
ter, Darwin, the Destroyer, which revealed the 
strange, but not incomprehensible, paradox of 


a strong bias toward conservatism of religious - 


faith and experience in one who, as he ex- 
pressed it, had not prayed in thirty years, and 
whose personal integrity of thought, if it had 
not permitted him to find comfort in ‘“mod- 
ernism,” had prevented his adherence to that 
“orthodoxy”? which seemed alluring if one could 
once surrender the intellect to its claims. It 
is this paradox that appears in Mr. Bradford’s 
study of Moody. On the whole sympathetic, 
and in some passages almost prophetic in its 
spiritual appreciation of the deepest thing that 
Moody represented and the deepest need of the 
world, there are none the less passages that 
in their explicit statement, and in their impli- 
cations (which Mr. Bradford may not have in- 
tended), suggest as ruthless a criticism of cer- 
tain aspects of the orthodox evangelism of the 
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last century as one could well conceive. Pos- 
sibly it is this twofold aspect of Mr. Bradford’s 
study that gives it its highest value. At any 
rate, like everything that Mr. Bradford writes, 
it is absorbingly interesting, both for its style 
and for the subtle power of its appreciation 
of the high lights in a great career. The Con- 
gregationalist hopes to find space later for a 
longer review, in which fuller analysis may 
justify the comment here expressed, and more 
particularly emphasize the lesson of D. L. 
Moody’s faith and career for today—an ulti- 
mate matter concerning which Mr. Bradford’s 
study supplies some vital suggestions. 

The Women Lincoln Loved, by William EH. 
Barton (Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00). We confess 
having approached this Jatest “Lincoln” book 


by Dr. Barton with none too sanguine predi-— 


lections—not, it should be said, with any doubt 
of Dr. Barton’s ability as an author, nor of 
his standing as an eminent authority on Lin- 
coln, but rather with a feeling that he had put 
his best work into his large and formal biog- 
raphy of Lincoln, and that even an ,.emiment 
authority may be somewhat redundant ;' and 
also with a general prejudice to the effect that 
the private and personal relationships of Lin- 
coln have been unduly exploited in proportion 
to the distinctively public aspects of his char- 
acter and career. It is, therefore, with frank 
satisfaction that we acknowledge the error of 
these predilections, which the book itself by 
no means justifies. We do not like its title, 
which seems to shift the chief emphasis from 
Lincoln to those whose relations to him, which, 
intimate and important as they may have been, 
would appear to have been only remotely for- 
mative in the greatest phase of his career; but 
the book itself, in some respects, seems to us 
the best “Lincoln” book that Dr. Barton has 
written. There is a vivid, narrative quality 
not always present in the larger Life and the 
effect of minor incidents and relationships in 
the making of Lincoln as the world knew him 
is more clearly brought out. Needless to say, 
the book reveals Dr. Barton’s erudition as a 
student of Lincoln and of Lineoln’s_ back- 
grounds, and the results of a lifetime of inde- 
fatigable investigation. Though supplemental 
to the main study of Lincoln in the large two- 
volume biography, this book wil! be read for 
its fascinating interest by many to whom the 
longer and more formidable Life, with much 
highly elaborated critical detail, is not so 
attractive. 

Studies in 
James Bryce (Maemillan. 
reissue of biographical studies by the late 
Viscount Bryce, published in 19083. They treat 
of eminent leaders in Chureh and State, in 
philosophy, historical study, and literature, all 
of whom, except Benjamin Disrvli, James 
Bryce knew personally, and most of them in- 
timately. The studies of Thomas Hill Green, 
BH. A. Freeman, and John R. Green were orig- 
inally written for English magazines, but most 
of the other papers were contributed to Ameri- 
can reviews. 

The Happy Pilgrimage, by Corra Harris 
(Houghton Mifflin. $8.00). Physically, Mrs. 
Harris’ pilgrimage extended only as far as 
Santa Barbara, but it was sufficient to sym- 
bolize a journey far into the world of every- 
day experience as reflected in books, emotions 
and events. The plain sense and homely 
shrewdness, , with which American literature 
become enriched when Mrs. Harris found it 
necessary to supply with her pen the wants of 
a household poverty-stricken through the illness 
of her minister husband, characterize these 


Contemporary Biography, by 
$4.00). This is a 


pages of pleasantly personal narrative, reflec- ° 


tion and criticism. Her judgments are not 
always deep and far-seeing, but they are mostly 
very pointed and cleverly expressed. And some 
of them may stick—as, for instance, her char- 
acterization of a certain popular biology and 
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bedroom school of fiction as “the B. V. D. 
school,” a phrase which she justifies with some 
very apt and vigorous comment. In some of 
its pages Mrs. Harris’ Pilgrimage will appear 
to certain readers unduly leisurely and me- 
andering, but on the whole a pilgrimage should 
be so. It is Mrs. Harris away from her cabin 
‘in something of that truly itinerant mood and 
temper that, naturally, have deep and proper 
place in “a circuit rider’s wife.” 

Jacques Coeur: Merchant Prince of the Mid- 
dle Ages, by Albert Boardman Kerr (Scribners. 
$3.50). Toward the close of the fourteenth 
eentury, contemporary with Chaucer and Joan 
of Are, was born at Bourges, of humble origin, 
Jacques Ceeur, whose life story symbolizes the 
romance, perils, initiative, and achievements 
of medieval commerce. His experiences moved 
through wars, shipwreck, capture by pirates, 
betrayal by his king, escape, and intervention 
by the Pope, toward the climax of death in 
battle against the Turks. But it is much more 
than the story of a life that Mr. Kerr has 
drawn; it is an interesting and impressive 
picture of an era of strange contrasts and fas- 
cination—the era when chivalry and feudal- 
ism were coming under the modifying influ- 
ences of the dawning renaissance and the new 
commerce. This biography presents a pageant 
of the Middle Ages, entertaining as a novel, but 
yaluable for the vividness and competency of its 
contribution to the understanding of an epoch 
that even in Jacques Cceur’s lifetime was pass- 
ing, never to return. 

Navigator: The Story of Nathaniel Bowditch 
of Salem, by Alfred Stanford (Morrow. $2.50). 
Bowditch, with whose life-story is associated 
the Golden Age of the American clipper ship, 
was a remarkable figure. From poverty and a 
handicapping environment he rose to genius 
and mastery in the chosen field of navigation. 
Around his life, with its climax in the record- 
breaking return of the Putnam from Java, 
there grew up glamorous legends, and the life 
of old Salem is interwoven into his own story. 
Mr. Stanford has used his materials with a 
story-teller’s skill to create a book of fascinat- 
ing interest. 

The Romantick Lady (Frances Hodgson 
Burnett), by Vivian Burnett (Scribners. 
$3.50). Only those whose memories go back 
to the eighties can have any vivid impression 
of the sensation that Little Lord Fauntleroy 
created in its day, or can realize the effect it 
had upon the romantic young minds of those 
just old enough to appreciate it when it ap- 
peared. The intimate story of Mrs. Burnett’s 
life, now told with charm and affection by her 
son, largely from her own diaries, letters and 
other autobiographical writings, will do much 
to recall that romantie period which most of us 
would like to live again. Mrs. Burnett was 
born in Manchester, England, during our Civil 
War, and as a young girl, through family mis- 
fortune, came to Tennessee. Here she began 
the literary career the developments and proc- 
esses of which, with its contacts, interests and 
associations, are all so entertainingly set forth 
in this interesting biography. 

“My Dear Girl’: The Correspondence of Ben- 
jamin Franklin with Polly Stevenson, Cather- 
ine and Georgiana Shipley, edited by James 
Madison Stifler (Doran. $3.50). The editor 
of this volume reminds us that there are ten 
big volumes of Benjamin Franklin’s letters and 
writings, and probably enough recently discoy- 
ered, unpublished material to make an eleventh. 
It ig in these letters, Mr. Stifler claims, that 
Franklin may be known more intimately and 
truly than from his unfinished autobiography. 
The letters in this volume have been chosen 
with the express purpose of revealing Frank- 
lin’s capacity for friendship and simple affec- 
tion. Polly Stevenson was the daughter of 
Mrs. Margaret Stevenson, a widow, who was 
Franklin’s landlady for the fifteen years that 
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A German plane attacking an Allied balloon 
is destroyed by an Allied plane 


From Let’s Go (Houghton Mifflin) 


he lived in London at 7 Craven Street. Polly 
was nineteen when Franklin first came there, 
while Franklin was fifty-one, but Polly made 
her home mostly with an aunt, several miles 
away at Wanstead. A correspondence at first 
personal, paternal and domestic soon became 
that between teacher and pupil. ‘The letters 
reveal an amiable Franklin, a patient and 
gentle preceptor, who evidently hoped that his 
son and Polly might make a match of it. The 
Shipleys were daughters of a Bishop and Lord, 
in friendship with whom there might have 
been an element of interestedness, but Frank- 
lin’s letters are too sincere and unaffected for 
anything ulterior in their origin. The letter 
to Mrs. Shipley telling of the trip to London 
with Kitty, aged eleven, in his charge, is a 
beautiful and richly revealing letter. The only 
thing to which we can compare it is the whim- 
sical and gentle quality in parts of J. M. 
Barrie’s plays. 

Recollections, Grave and Gay, by George 
Horton (Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00). This is the 
story of a Mediterranean Consul, Mr. Horton 
haying spent the years from 1893 to 1924 as 
American Consul in Athens, Salonica, Smyrna, 
and Budapest. He lived in contact with many 
changes and crises in scenes and periods of 
deep tragedy, but it is the gay rather than the 
grave that predominates in his pages. He has 
a fine sense of humor, and is a most delightful 
raconteur. His recollections are fairly teem- 
ing with anecdote and incident. As a consul 
Mr. Horton seems to have been able, resource- 
ful, and successful, and he played no small or 
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unworthy part in the crucial days when the 
war tested his caliber by giving him the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of making a consul’s 
influence effective. But all through his long 
and creditable service human interests pre- 
vailed. He managed to get an immense amount 
of fun out of the varied procession of life as he 
saw it in these cosmopolitan Mediterranean 
cities, and though a genial, kindly spirit per- 
vades his recollections, he writes with fine im- 
partiality of the foibles of his visiting fellow 
countrymen and the foibles of the foreigner. We 
commend Mr. Horton’s Recollections to all who 
are in search of a racy, readable, thoroughly en- 
tertaining book. 

The Roads of Melody: My Story, by Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond (Appleton. $2.00). Mrs. Bond 
is the author of The Hnd of a Perfect Day, 
and other songs favorably, but less widely, 
known. Back of her success lay an experi- 
ence of struggle with ill health, poverty, per- 
sonal tragedy and disappointment. In the dark 
hours before the dawn of her success she had 
gone to a sanitarium, discouraged, and ready 
to die. Then, suddenly, recognition began to 
come. It is a very personal story she tells, 
with more than a touch of sentiment, but 
racy, candid, and unaffectedly sincere. 

Turnpikes and Dirt Roads, by Leighton 
Parks (Scribners. $3.00). Our high regard 
for Dr. Leighton Parks, whom we know only 
through his writings, but whom we think of 
as one of the sanest, broadest, most sincere, 
and wholesome of American churchmen, pre- 
disposes us favorably toward this latest book; 
but, as a matter of fact, it needs no such pre- 
disposition to commend it. It is a charming 
piece of writing, as delightful in its style as in 
its narrative. Though cast in the form of rem- 
iniscential fiction with the experiences related 
in the third person, one may probably assume 
that it is chiefly Dr. Parks’ own story of a- 
very remarkable childhood and youth. The boy 
of the story lived over the borderland in the 
South in a territory of mixed allegiance. His 
experiences and environment reveal an atmos- 
phere and attitude in the South of the Civil 
War period not always understood and appre- 
ciated here in the North—the attitude of those 
who were loyal to the South, but who hated 
slavery and deplored the war, who felt that 
secession was a mistake, but that the North 
should have given the South time to deal with 
its problem. All this is well brought out in the 
narrative, in a spirit of judiciousness and mag- 
nanimity. There is a vivid picture of a boy’s 
contact with John Brown, just prior to the 
raid on Harper’s Ferry, and an account based 
on actual fact of a visit to Lee’s headquarters. 
But no mere description can convey the real 
richness and beauty of Dr. Parks’ book. One 
must feel its atmosphere to appreciate its worth. 
We commend it heartily. 


Poetry and Plays 

Ballads for Sale, by Amy Lowell (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.25). This is the third volume of 
Miss Lowell’s verse published since her la- 
mented death, the preceding posthumous vol- 
umes being What’s O’Clock and Hast Wind. 
The present volume contains many poems 
never printed before, and the whole collection 
is widely varied in mood and theme, revealing 
Miss Lowell in the rich versatility of her genius, 
perhaps as effectively as any volume of hers 
hitherto published. 

Selected Poems of Angela Morgan (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50). This volume contains the most 
representative poems taken from the several 
published volumes of Angela Morgan’s poetry, 
making accessible some poems that were out 
of print. The Congregationalist is glad to be 
among the media through which some of these 
poems found original publication, and com- 
mends the work of a poet who combines with 
much originality and power of expression a 
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deep sense of human values, and a keen percep- 
tion of the meaning of religion in poetry and 
life. 

The City of Open Air, and Other Verses, by 
Charles Poole Cleaves (Rumford Press, Con- 
cord, N. H.). Mr. Cleaves needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of The Congregationalist, who 
have seen much of his poetry in our columns. 
Mr. Cleaves is a Congregational minister of 
Vermont, and the note of a rich ministry is in 
his poetry—not a preachment, but a ministry 
that brings the good cheer and healing and 
peace of Nature, and of the inner life, as an 
inspiration to those who seek in life a meaning 
and a Way. 

The Moods of Gwynn Myrick, by George H. 
Badger (Beacon Press. $1.60). The title poem 
is the first of some forty or fifty in the volume. 
The poems of religion are the expressions of a 
man of passionate liberal faith, and in the 
poems of the sea there is the same passionate 
response to depth, and restless energy and im- 
mensity. There are passages in which there 
are noble quickenings of the sublime. 

Dark Winds, by Marshall Johnson (Four 
Seas Co. $1.50). A first book of verse by a 
young man barely twenty. Is this why there 
is in the poems so much of death and the grave, 
of sin and disease? A Foreword to the volume 
aptly describes the young poet’s product as 
“feverish verse imbedded in a matrix of 
melancholia.” 

Frank L. Stanton’s “Just from Georgia,” 
compiled by his daughter, Marcelle Stanton 
Megahee (Byrd Pub. Co., Atlanta). Frank 
L. Stanton, ‘poet laureate of Georgia’ and 
world-beloved sweet singer, died last January 
in his seventieth year. This volume, dedicated 
to his memory, contains poems and sayings 
hitherto unpublished in book form. 

The Bright Doom, by John Hall Wheelock 
(Seribners. $2.00). It is five years since Mr. 
Wheelock pnblished his last volume of poetry, 
and this volume presents his best work done 
in the interval, including the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem delivered at Harvard in June of this 
year. The poems in this volume have a wel- 
come affirmative note in an age in which doubt 
and unbelief are strangely articulate. 

Voices of the Granite Hills, by Clark B. 
Cochrane (Cornhill Pub. Co. $2.00). The 
author follows the conventional Victorian tra- 
dition in rhyme and rhythm. There is New 
England atmosphere in the poems which the 
granite hills have inspired, even when the 
scene, as in the poems of the Civil War, is 
far from the mountains and Jakes of New 
Hampshire. 

Songs from Sightless Land, by Howard W. 
Pope (Bible Institute Colportage Assn., Chi- 
cago). The author of these poems, now hope- 
lessly blind, was for twenty years associated 
with the work of Dwight L. Moody at North- 
field and Chicago, and previous to that he was 
Financial Agent for the Connecticut Home 
Missionary Society. Many who knew him will 
be interested in the numerous poems which he 
has here published at the request of many 
friends. 

The Keys of Heaven, by Barbara Young 
(Revell. $2.00). The first volume of verse 
by a poet who has contributed to many papers 
and magazines. Many of the poems are 
touched with religious feeling and interest, and 
through the whole volume there runs a strain 
of subtle music. It is a first volume of poetry 
worth noting. 

Astrolabe, by S. Foster Damon (Harper. 
$1.50). An astrolabe, according to Webster, is 
“a compact instrument for observing the posi- 
tion of heavenly bodies,’ or ‘‘a stereographic 
projection of the sphere on the plane of a great 
circle.” The title, therefore, suggests the qual- 
ity and spirit of these “Infinitudes and Hypoc- 
risies’”’ which constitute Mr. Damon’s first pub- 
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lished collection of verse. They are marked by 
vigor of rhythmical expression and intensity 
of feeling. Such a poem as Hell will haunt the 
memory and conscience for years. Christmas 
Hve, on the other hand, one would wish quickly 
to forget. 

Moments of Being, by Arthur B. Price (Four 
Seas Co. $1.50). Inner understandings of 
life and its essential poetry expressed in poems 
grouped under the title Spiritual Realities, to 
which are added a number of poems of the 
Grand Canyon, the Rockies, etc., under the 
title, In the West. 

Hours in Arcady, by Charles Richard Wil- 
liams (Bobbs-Merrill). A poet who holds, but 
not too rigidly, to older and conventional forms, 
but who has in him the soul of poetry, and 
who has found time in a busy editorial life to 
give the world the inner melody that has been 
ever present in the day’s routine. 

Hawaiian Days and Holidays and Days of 
Long Ago, by Mary Dillingham Frear (Strat- 
ford. $1.50). Poems of good quality that come 
out of a missionary heritage, and genuine re- 
sponse to the things of which the poet sings. 
The illustrations add to the attractiveness of a 
well-printed and attractive little book. 

The King’s Henchman, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay (Harper). A play in three acts, the 
scene of which is laid in Hngland of the tenth 
century. If any reader does not know the 
work of this gifted author let him seek this 
play, assured that he will discover a new world 
of expression. One does not wonder at the 
high tribute Thomas Hardy paid Miss Millay 
when he said that there were two and only 
two great things in the United States: the 
poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay and our 
“recessional buildings.” 

Pscape, by John Galsworthy (Scribners. 
$1.00). This play, in the uniform edition of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatic works is described 
as ‘an episodic play in a prologue and two 


acts.” A social drama of great interest and 
intensity. 

Spread Eagle, by George S. Brooks and 
Walter B. Lister (Secribners. $1.75). “A 


drama and a fiction for patriots” is the descrip- 
tion of this realistic and powerful drama which 
tears the glory from war and shows up- the 
shabby hypocrisies that betray the name of 
patriot. 

The Road to Rome, by Robert BH. Sherwood 
(Seribners. $1.75). Clever, amazingly clever, 
modern youth, in its choice mood of cynicism, 
expressing a great deal that is modern, very 
modern, in the guise of a play in which Hanni- 
bal is the chief figure. The lengthy preface 
giving a fine account of Hannibal and an esti- 
mate of his genius as a soldier is well done and 
eminently worth while. 


Fiction in Great Variety 

The Goddess of Mercy, by James Livingstone 
Stewart (Revell. $2.00). When Dr. Stewart’s 
first great novel, The Laughing Buddha, ap- 
peared it was hailed in America by reviewers 
as a story of remarkable merit, thrilling as a 
story, masterful in style and description, and 
profound in its backgrounds of philosophy and 
understanding of the East; in China, it was 
hailed as a great work of realism faithful in 
its portrayal of present unsettlement and trag- 
edy. It is these same qualities of power as a 
writer, and competency and skill as an inter- 
preter, that characterize this latest novel by 
Dr. Stewart—a tale of love and turmoil in 
modern China. There is that same, almost re- 
lentless realism which faces the tragic, fateful 
and imponderable aspects of sin, ignorance, 
and tyranny with the courage of a physician 
facing disease and pain as well as that of an 
artist who will not deviate from truth. Dr. 
Stewart, who is vice-president of West China 
Union University, has been in China 
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quarter of a century. He is a missionary 
whose faith is deeply planted in philosophy and 
experience, and the optimism of his faith sheds 
light over a somber story. But The Goddess 
of Mercy is first and foremost a novel. Its 
missionary interest arises out of its literary 
value and the competency of the mind and im- 
agination of a great creative artist. 

Gold Gore and Gehenna, by George A. Bir- 
mingham (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00).. George A. 
Birmingham, as all readers know, is the pen 
name of Canon Hanney, an Irish canon of the 
English Church. He writes droll comedies, in 
which people whose positions would seem to 
guarantee the general solemnity and conven- 
tionality of their lives are placed in incongru- 
ous situations, and the result is most diverting 
nonsense. In his latest book, Lady Wentlock, 
an elderly member of the aristocracy, a rector, 
and a publisher are off on a hunt for gold, 
lured by the tale of a sea captain whose ship 
was sunk during the war off the Irish coast. 
If you love to read and chuckle, read it. 

The Quest of Youth, by Jeffrey ,Farnol 
(Little, Brown. $2.50). Some years ago, be- 
ginning with the publication of The Broad 
Highway, the reading public manifested a de- 
cided liking for the romances of Jeffrey Farnol. 
The Quest of Youth tells of Sir Marmaduke 
Vane—by temperament a very fine gentleman 
“bored to extinction with everything in gen- 
eral”—who sets forth on foot to tramp the 
lanes and highways of rural Hngland. He res- 
cues HWye-Ann, a Quaker maiden, from a young 
rake, and then there is the delectable account of 
their journeyings together and all the queer 
characters they meet upon the way. No more 
gladsome and refreshing romance is offered 
among the Fall books. : 

Hubble-Bubble, by Margaret Bell (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50). Hubble-Bubble recalls that 
sensational book, Revelry. While not attempt- 
ing a thinly disguised exposé of scandals in the 
government, it is an exposé of Washington 
social life, for its picture of the great, and near- 
great, figures in our national life shows them 
involved in a senseless round of formalities, 
publicity-hunting, intrigues, and the race for 
political advancement. It is a devastating pic- 
ture for average voters to see of those whose 
hands guide the nation’s destiny. Huwubbdle- 
Bubble was the alternate choice in the recent 
Dodd, Mead GCo.’s prize novel contest. 

The Spreading Dawn, by Basil King (Har- 
per. $2.00). The subtitle, “Stories of the 
Great Transition,’ suggests the contents of 
this volume. It contains six stories of life 
after death, or of the passing from this life to 
the next. Read just as tales of conjecture 
about ‘‘what it will be like when as individuals 
we have to cross the Threshold,” they are tense 
and realistic. But while the author in a fore- 
word disclaims that they presume to teach, and 
says, “If they suggest that is quite another 
thing,” they certainly do suggest some very 
wise and wholesome things to think about. 
“Abraham’s Bosom,” the fourth story, deals 
with the death of a clergyman, and is a very 
lovely spiritual presentation of the truth that 
“underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

The Cap of Youth: Being the Love Romance 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, by John A. Steuart 
(Lippincott. $2.00). There is a_prefatory 
note to this book which reads: “After many 
years and in the fullness of his powers, Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote the story of his great 
early love. For reasons which need not be 
stated here it was not then, and cannot now, 
be published. Hence this story.’”’ The author, 
Mr. Steuart, a few years ago, wrote a biography 
of Stevenson which told of his youthful indis- 
cretions. Now comes this story of his love 
affairs with Katie Drummond, a_ beautiful 
Highland lassie who seemed to possess all the 
virtues but virtue. In other words, before she 
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met Stevenson she had been the victim of a 
man of evil life. When Stevenson’s parents, 
in order to separate them, decreed that he must 
leave Edinburgh for a time, she refused to go 
with him as he wished, fearing she might spoil 
his chances of future greatness. The story is 
told with restraint and without offensiveness. 
There is, however, the question how much is 
fact and how much fiction, in so far as the 
book relates to the actual life of R. L. S. and 
the additional question as to whether the real 
Rk. L. S. is the youth whom the novelist por- 
trays, or the man in later life declaring to his 
great missionary friend, “O Tamate, would that 
I had met you sooner.” 

Gilman of Reford, by William Stearns Davis 
(Maemillan. $2.50). This is a novel of Bos- 
ton and those eventful days just before the out- 
break of the Revolution up until the time when 
General Washington took command of the 
American Army. Roger Gilman, on the day 
before the Boston Massacre, rescues a cousin 
of Paul Revere from the unwelcome attention 
of two British soldiers, and their romance with 
many thrilling adventures in which Roger par- 
ticipated fills the pages of this delightful narra- 
tive. Mr. Davis is widely known as a writer of 
historical fiction, and this one is the best. 

The Measure of Margaret, A Tale of India, 
by Isabel Brown Rose (Revell. $1.75). A 
former story of India, Red Blossoms, by Mrs. 
Rose will be recalled with pleasure. The Meas- 
ure of Margaret is a very pleasant love story, 
but it is more than that. Margaret Ronald 
meets an American professor, while sight-seeing 
in Pompeii, and he follows her to India. There 
against a background of missionary home life, 
hospital work, and the colorful life of the 
Hast, the romance continues. A very progres- 
sive Rajah educated by the English govern- 
ment, who has become a Socialist and is trying 
to make his state a modern Utopia, appears 
in the narrative and will undoubtedly arouse 
readers to question whether there are actually 
any native rulers in India of that description, 
or whether Mrs. Rose has created a purely im- 
aginative character with no close prototype in 
life. At any rate, she has created an interest- 
ing figure. 

Children of the Wind, by Doris Peel (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50). This first novel by a 
young woman of nineteen is a rather clever 
story of family life. Beginning with the mar- 
riage of Nellie Pettingil to an editor who dies 
after the birth of their daughter and son, the 
book is chiefly concerned with Nellie’s second 
marriage and the development of the young 
people. Nellie, the mother, “lives in a world 
of her own where nothing uncomfortable or 
upsetting is ever supposed to happen.” Indeed 
most older people live in a world which they 
do not understand and into which they cannot 
penetrate. We gather that the younger genera- 
tion alone, today, is trying to find out what the 
whole business of life is about, by trying to ex- 
perience and express anything and everything. 
This author, though, is frank enough to have 
one of her characters say—“We want some- 
thing and we’re making a big noise about it, 
and getting nowhere worth mentioning.” Judg- 
ing by her first effort, Miss Doris Peel will 
most probably get somewhere herself as an 
author. 

Yellow Gentians and Blue, by Zona Gale 
(Appleton. $2.00). This volume contains 
nineteen short stories, all of which are admir- 
able examples of dramatic moments or inci- 
dents presented like photographic flashlights in 
words. The stories are of two types. Those 
grouped under the title “Yellow Gentians”— 
“the Yellow Gentian, which has a very bitter 
taste,” seem bitter with the futility of life. 
Others of the stories, like blue gentians, have 
a note of hope. 

Brother John, by Vida D. Scudder (HLittle, 
Brown. $2.50). Miss Scudder, who is on the 
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faculty at Wellesley College, writes: “The pur- 
pose of this book is to depict the ardent and 
disturbed life of the sons of St. Francis in the 
period immediately following the death of the 
saint. . . . The modern parallel to this struggle 
of social idealists has been made implicit 
throughout.” The problems of the spiritual 
struggles of a young English Lord who re- 
nounced his worldly possessions to find peace in 
the life of poverty of the Franciscan Order as 
Brother John are vividly and sympathetically 
dealt with. He is disillusioned when he 
reaches Italy and finds many of the brothers 
divided on the question as to whether the abso- 
lute refraining from any kind of possessions is 
an impossibility, whether poverty can be prac- 
ticed without compromise or modification. 
Brother John follows his ideals and dies in 
prison, but is never quite sure even at the end 
that his was the true course. Friars of every 
description enter into this narrative. 

Tomek the Sculptor, by Adelaide Eden Phill- 
potts (Little, Brown. $2.50). Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts, the daughter of the well-known nov- 
elist, Eden Phillpotts, has written a story deal- 
ing with the development of an artist. Tomek, 
a Czech peasant, born on a farm in Bohemia, 
hated life on the farm as fiercely as his family 
and countrymen hated the fact that the Czech 
were then under Austrian domination. The 
book is divided into three parts. The first, deal- 
ing with Tomek at home on the farm, contains 
a careful and very detailed reproduction of the 
life of a Bohemian peasant family and of the 
struggles of a lad of genius to escape from it. 
In the second part Tomek is in Vienna, study- 
ing and working and falling in love; and in 
part three he is in London, winning recognition. 
Miss Phillpotts has undoubted ability as a 
writer, but in the present novel the backgrounds 
are more interesting than the story itself. 

Samples, A Collection of Short Stories, com- 
piled for the community workers of the New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind (Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50). This is the fourth anthol- 
ogy of short stories issued as a means of aid- 
ing the work of New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind. Many of America’s leading writers 
have permitted the reprint of stories in this 
anthology. The volume presents an unusual 
opportunity for a rapid comparison of the style 
of the various contributors. Among the nine- 
teen contributing authors are George Ade, 
John Galsworthy, Barry Benefield, and Louis 
Bromfield. It is a very desirable book, apart 
from the good purpose to which its sale is 
dedicated, 

The Aristocratic Miss Brewster, by Joseph 
©. Lincoln (Appleton. $2.00). Mr. Lincoln's 
name has become forever associated with Cape 
Cod. The aristocratic Mary Brewster of his 
latest book belongs to an old and once wealthy 
family on the Cape, but apart from this heroine 
the other characters are almost all the humbler 
folk that Mr. Lincoln portrays so inimitably. 
The variety of these simple yet shrewd people 
who adorn his pages and make his stories so 
genuinely human inexhaustible. Mr. 
Lincoln’s new novel is one of the most beguiling 
of the Fall books. 

Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche (Little, Brown. 
$2.00). Jalna, the winning novel in the 
Atlantic Monthly $10,000 prize contest, is the 
story of an Hnglish family living in Canada. 
Captain Philip Whiteoak has bought 1,000 
acres of land in Canada and named this farm 
“Jalna,” after the military station in India 
where he had seen service. His widow, two sons 
and several grandchildren form a most amazing 
family group, and to it are added two others 
when grandsons bring home wives. Seldom 
does any author sueceed in creating such ar- 
resting and diverse characters as compose this 
family. From the youngest grandson, a most 
engaging and precocious child, to the grand- 
mother, over ninety, a most outspoken old ter- 


seems 
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magant, all are intensively alive. There are 
no dull pages in this story. The stormy scene 
when the first bride is brought home is hilari- 
ously funny, but the fierce passions of the 
men and the wrecking of the two marriages add 
grimmer passages. Miss de la Roche’s novel is 
a scintillating and vivid achievement well 
worthy of such a prize. It has already at- 
tained a place among the best sellers. 

Now Hast Now West, by Susan Hrtz (Ap- 
pleton. $2.00). Miss Wrtz’s new novel is a 
book of contrasts. An American woman, 
Althea Goodall, discovering she can go no far- 
ther socially in New York, induces her husband 
to move to London, where in a short time she 
becomes intimate with just the sort of people 
she desires to know, clever people of assured 
positions in smart society. She plans in time 
to leave her husband and child to marry an 
Englishman who is all she could wish for, but 
finds that English men are not so blind to a 
pretty woman’s faults as are American hus- 
bands. In contrast to the ambitious wife there 
is the fine simple character of her husband who 
discovers in an English woman a rare and 
wonderful friend. Clearly the author prefers 
American men to American women, and in this 
ease takes a cynical delight in meting fitting 
punishment to the woman. Miss Brtz, herself 
an American living in Hngland, is a master 
hand at depicting the differences between the 
Old World and the New, and has written a 
book of distinction and excellence of style. 

The Mad Carews, by Martha Ostenso (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50). The prairie farmlands of Min- 
nesota seem to have a soul that haunts the 
novels of Miss Ostenso. In her first novels 
Wild Geese and The Dark Dawn, all the 
poignant and threatening beauty of the hot 
summers and harsh winters in those isolated 
sections march with the stories of the people 
of the soil, and is one with their dramas and 
tragedies. In The Mad Carews we again sense 
the accompanying spirit. The story seems 
shaped for a tragedy but it never occurs, for 
Miss Ostenso subordinates the people of the 
soil to the Carews, a family with an atmos- 
phere of prosperity and arrogance. The men 
of that family are wild and reckless and ruth- 
less in their dealings with women. When one 
of them loves Hlsa Bowers, a school-teacher, 
whose family are poor farmers, we do not ex- 
pect the happy ending with which the author 
this time concludes her story. This new novel 
is brilliant like its predecessors but less grim 
and tragic. 

The Kingdom of Theophilus, by William J. 
Locke (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). Theophilus Bird 
is a lovable, middle-aged scholar and a clerk in 
the Home Office, married te, and neglected by, 
a disagreeable woman who occupies her days 
in civie duties and attending committee meet- 
ings. It is only when he inherits a fortune 
from his wife’s aunt that he awakes to what 
he had missed in life. There is of course an_ 
attractive modern woman who awakens The- 
ophilus, and the book is concerned with his 
entering into his kingdom of happiness. In 
the hands of a craftsman like Mr. Locke this 
story, with perhaps the illaudable ideal of the 
hedonist, is invested with the same easy, subtle 
charm and the genial whimsicality that have 
ensured his lasting popularity as an author. 

In a Yun-nan Courtyard, by Louise Jordan 
Miln (Stokes. $2.00). Mrs. Miln, an Ameri- 
ean who lived in China many years, is well 
and favorably known for her stories of that 
country. Her latest novel has for its heroine 
Quo Ssu, the spoiled daughter of a wax-insect 
breeder of Yun-nan. There are missionaries, 
tourists, Americans and Englishmen, as well as 
Chinese, who figure in the story, but perhaps 
the most interesting of them all is So Wing, a 


bandit. Mrs. Miln knows and loves China and 
makes of it a fascinating background for a 


timely narrative. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Search for Satisfaction 


Within the limits of a week two letters came 
—one from a minister, the other from a college 
professor—both of which ask how relief can 
be found from the feeling that one speaks of 
as “the hollowness of the whole performance 
of living.” <A large part of the world appears 
to be sick in just that way. Once more the 
world has come to a time when, above all 
things else, it is seeking a satisfying touch 
with reality. There is abundance of gayety; 
there is unceasing busyness. There is more 
money than ever before, and there is vast 
spending. The common man has more posses- 
sions, more comforts, more pleasures, and more 
liberty than in any past age of the world’s his- 
tory. And multitudes are so oppressed with 
what to them is “the hollowness of the whole 
performance of living’—even boys and girls as 
well as wearied men and women—that suicide 
is epidemic. 

When the mood of depression lays its painful 
grip upon any life, it is possible that there 
may be some obscure physical derangement. 
Whatever help can be gained from medical 
treatment should be sought. But it is also true 
that extreme and unceasing weariness is often 
the immediate cause of depression and skepticism. 

For whatever our business, wherever our 
walk in life—pulpit, college, or office, factory, 
farm, or shop—we are all affected by the na- 
tional disease. When some friend breaks down, 
physically or mentally, we beg our doctors to 
name the malady, hoping thus to understand a 
little better what is the matter. In multitudes 
of cases the best and truest name would be 
Americanitis. Rush, live in excitement, go 
every day to the limit and every night beyond 
the limit, never permit yourself any repose or 
rest or quiet that can be avoided, give lip-rec- 
ognition, possibly, to the life of mind and spirit, 
but make the material and tangible the real 
passion of your days—that is the American 
ideal of life which has become the American 
disease. And with this the question of God, 
whether there is a God, or whether life is only 
a fortuitous chance, beginning without purpose, 
ending without reason, is once more up for 
answer. Even those who are trying to resist 
the American disease are affected by the poison 
that it spreads in the daily atmosphere—‘“‘an 
almost chronic feeling of life as an almost un- 
bearable burden,’ is what one of my corre- 
spondents speak of. 

There are some things every clear-headed 
person knows. He knows that absolute sin- 
cerity in his thinking is a fundamental neces- 
sity ; he must be honest with his own soul. He 
knows that it is better to trust the best than 
to trust the worst; existence certainly is un- 
bearable unless one can trust the universe and 
trust life. He knows that living is ennobled 
and made profoundly meaningful when he takes 
the high position of trying to work together 
with God for everlasting ends, whatever the 
apparent immediate results. He knows that, be 
outward conditions as they may, life can be 
made an essentially and splendidly successful 
thing if the spirit is never suffered to be beaten 
by circumstances, but is kept triumphant 
through thick and thin. He knows that in all 
ages the souls that have done most to make 
life worth living for themselves and their fel- 
lows have had to stand out in revolt against 
the spirit of their time, to believe heroically 
when faith was not easy, and to give themselves 
with eager hearts to the continual search for 
a larger and fundamentally truer understanding 
of what life can be made to mean. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE FOUNTAIN 
Ho, everyone that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money, come 
ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price.—Is. 
56:1. 


Fear not that our Lord will let you die of 

thirst who invited us to drink of his foun- 
tain.-—St. Teresa. 
He is their health in sickness, their 
strength in weakness, their ease in pain, 
their honor in reproach, their wealth in 
poverty, their friend in friendlessness, their 
habitation when harborless, their enlarge- 
ment in bonds, the strength of their hearts 
and life of their life. Oh, he is a full Christ! 
and whatever excellences are scattered among 
all the creatures, do meet all in him, and 
much more.—John Flavel. 


There is a fullness of the Spirit in Christ ; 
and it is not like the fullness of a vessel, 
which only retains what is poured into it; 
but it is the fullness of a fountain, for diffu- 
sion and communication: which is always 
sending forth its water, and yet is always 
full—Thomas Boston. 


Whatever mixture in the streams, there is 
nothing but pure joy in the fountain.— 
Richard Bacter. 


O Thou Fount of blessing, 
Purify my spirit; 
Trusting only in thy merit, 
Like the holy angels, 
Who behold thy glory, 
May I ceaselessly adore thee. 
Let thy will 
Ever still 
Rule thy church terrestrial, 
As the hosts celestial. 
Tersteegen, translated by F. W. Foster. 


When God gives refreshment, he gives 
abundantly. The cisterns may run dry, but 
there is no stint at the fountain.—I/saac 
EHdwardson. : 


The river is fed from the fountains of the 
hills, in order that it may carry verdure and 
life whithersoever it goes. And you and I 
have been brought to the Cross of Christ, 
and made his disciples, not only in order 
that we ourselves might be blessed and 
quickened by the gift unspeakable, but in 
order that through us it may be communi- 
cated.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Were we to ask but one thing of our 
heavenly Father, there were reason it should 
be, Lord, give us a fountain. Why, blessed 
be his name, he hath given us one. Not 
only springs of water useful for our outward 
man, a land of springs, like Canaan, but a 
Christ, a Christ for our souls.—Philip 
Henry. 


Man needs some higher aid than he can 
get from his intentions, his aspirations, or 
from the universal human conscience. He 
who would “abide” in truth, strength, and 
purity, must find the secret springs of these 
in the Most High George A. Gordon. 


My Father, I have heard of the river of 
water of life. May it pour into my life in 
refreshing flood today! May it cleanse me 
of my sin! May it revive the withered 
flowers! May every virtue be restored! 


May I be like a well-watered garden! 
J. H. Jowett. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


December 1, 1927 


The Congregationalist’s BibleClass _ 
The Recognition of God in 
National Life 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for December 11 
Isaiah 7, 31, 36, and 37 

Should the Church let the Government alone? 
This is indeed a timely question and one which 
will arouse a variety of opinions and numerous 
uncertainties. It is a question of which Ameri- 
cans have heard much in recent years. 

Should the Church let the Government alone 
in its program of military training in schools 
and colleges? A recent report shows that there 
are now 328 Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units, enrolling 120,874 students and operating 
in 225 public educational institutions, the in- 
struction of which is completely controlled and 
financed by the War Department, using Con- 
gressional appropriations. This appears to be 
a legitimate venture on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in its program of national defense; 
yet the Congregational churches, at the*meeting 
of the National Council in Omaha, last May, 
condemned, ‘both in theory and practice, any 
compulsory military traiming in public schools,” 
and this national note was prefaced by similar 
action in many State Conference meetings. 

Should the Church have let the Government 
alone in its policy toward Mexico and Nica- 
ragua during the recent disturbances in those 
countries? In the former, the question in- 
volved the confiscation of American-owned 
property by the Mexican Government, and in 
the latter it was a question of recognizing and 
assisting local political powers. These ‘appear 
to be solely matters for the Government to de- 
cide, but in both cases some of our leading 
churchmen sought a place for the Church at 
the council table. 

Should the Church let the Government alone 
in its whole program of international rela- 
tions? Has it a right to urge upon the Gov- 
ernment participation in the World Court or 
the League of Nations? The churches have 
been preaching world peace to the leaders of 
the American Government with the zeal of an 
Irish patriot. They have held peace confer- 
ences, passed resolutions, published study 
courses, issued books, and sent speakers far 
and wide. Were they justified in doing so? 

Should the Chureh let the Government alone 
in its policy toward restricting immigration, 
toward enforcing the prohibition law, and 
toward its policy in dealing with those who 
have been termed as “‘radical’’? Some churches 
—not all, of course—have sought to influence 
the Government in these matters. Have they a 
right to do so? 

“No,” answered a prominent New York 
lawyer, recently, “for it is not within the func- 
tion of the Church to advocate world peace as 
it is crystallized in the World Court, the League 
of Nations, ete. That was for the Government 
to do. The Church can preach brotherhood be- 
tween nations, but must keep its hands off the 
actual development of a system.” 

But can the Church be preserved if it is to 
be excluded from participation in the great ex- 
periences of human relationship? The acid test 
of any ideal, whether it be religious or not, is, 
Will it work? Can it survive the opposition 
and tear of actual and everyday use? ‘The 
work of the Church would be only half done 
if it did not demand an opportunity to apply 
its teachings to the problems of life. This ig 
the Christian Church in action. It is, indeed, 
a fine thing for the Church to preach fellowship, 
but it is a still finer piece of work for it to 
assist in cementing the friendship between two 
nations by whatever commendable methods are 
at hand. It is to the honor of the Congrega- 
tional churches that they have seen and seized 
upon this great opportunity. 
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Beautiful Parish House Is Dedicated at Winchester, Mass. 


“This beautiful new structure, done in Gothie 
architecture as it is, indicates a spiritual re- 
vival through symbolism. Gothic architecture, 
symbolic as it is, proves that beauty will play 
a large part, in fact, a most important part in 
the religion of the future. 

“Protestantism has to make a fresh appeal to 
the imagination and to do this must employ the 


Rey. Howarp J. CHIDLEY 


gift of art, music, architecture which by right 
velong to God’s service.” 

This was the keynote of Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man’s address at the dedication of the new 
parish house of First Church, Winchester, 
Mass. The pastor, Dr. Howard J. Chidley, was 
Dr. Cadman’s assistant in 1906-9, while he was 
in Union Theological Seminary. 

The parish house is a part of a building pro- 
eram started four years ago, including a beauti- 
ful new chancel in the church at a total cost of 
a quarter of a million dollars. The parish 
house itself, exclusive of furnishings, cost $160,- 
000, and is the last thing in the way of archi- 
tecture, construction, and adaptation to reli- 
gious education, social life, amusement, and 
worship. It is built of West Townsend granite, 
stucco, and half timber. 

From the standpoint of architecture, the most 
impressive portion is the children’s cloister, 
connecting the parish house and the main 
church, built in memory of the late George 8. 
Cabot, for many years superintendent of the 
Sunday sehool. 


“A parish house without a chapel becomes. 


1 club-house,” said Dr. Cadman. The center of 
this parish house is the Ripley Memorial 
Chapel with its beautiful altar and a two- 
manual organ. It was built in memory of 
frank UL. Ripley, Christian business man, for 
wenty-five years a member of this church. It 
will be used for the worship service of the 
shurch school, the mid-week service, the after- 
100n or evening services on Sunday and will 
ilways be open for private meditation and wor- 
hip. For five Sunday afternoons dedication 
ezvices are being held in this chapel, including 
he dedication of the chapel itself with Rey. 
>. A. Newton as speaker; the dedication of the 
gan with an organ recital by Clair Leonard ; 


dedication of the cloisters, Rev. M. J. Butler, 
speaker; dedication to the World-wide Christi- 
anity, Rev. Dr. C. H. Patton, speaker; and 
dedication to private meditation and worship, 
by Rev. H. J. Chidley, speaker. 

The social hall has a seating capacity of 625, 
and was the scene of the opening banquet when 
Dr. Cadman spoke. It is equipped with a 
modern stage, scenery, dressing rooms, and all 
conveniences for the drama, is to be used 
also for basket ball, for dancing and banquets. 
The ladies’ parlor, with its fireplace, decora- 
tions, and furnishings, is very attractive and 
has accommodations for 100 women. Adjoining 
is a large room which can be used for the 
sewing machines, cutting department and all 
kinds of women’s work. The kitchen is 
equipped with the very latest devices and uten- 
sils. It is as well fitted as that of a modern 
hotel. 

For religious education especially the build- 
ing is well fitted. After the childrens’ sermon 
in the church on Sunday morning they march 
into a well-equipped auditorium where the sery- 
ices are continued during the church-service 
hour. There are 165 children of eight years or 
under. T'wenty modern classrooms and two de- 
partmental auditoriums for the junior and pri- 
mary departments of the Sunday school, seat- 
ing 200 and 125 respectively, furnish ample 
accommodations for the church school. 

Among the memorial gifts in the new build- 
ing are the chapel, given by Mrs. Ida Ripley in 
memory of her husband, the late Frank L. Rip- 
ley; chapel altar, the gift of Mrs. Harry L. 
Parsons and Mrs. Clarence EH. Ordway in mem- 
ory of their father, the late Frank L. Ripley ; 
chapel reading desk, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick N. Kerr in memory of the late Ed- 
ward L. Baldwin; altar cross, given by Judge 
Charles N. Harris and -a two-manual chapel 
organ, given by the Misses Joy and their sis- 
ter, Mrs. Irving P. Fox of Lexington, in mem- 
ory of their brother, the late Fred Joy. 

The outlook from the windows of the parish 
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house across the small lake in the rear of the 
church is charming, and the view from the far 
side of the lake in the autumn twilight gives 
the impression of an English cathedral. The 
Congregationalist will reproduce this picture 
on its cover page in a later issue. 

The dedication of the parish house fittingly 
marks the twelfth anniversary of Dr. Howard 
J. Chidley’s pastorate. Not only have the 
buildings and material things grown enor- 
mously, but the temple not made with hands, 
the church itself, has grown steadily and rap- 
idly. In these twelve years 800 new members 
have been received into the church, and its total 
membership is now over a thousand, and is one 


of the foremost churches of the Woburn As- 
sociation in membership, beneyolences, and 
leadership. AWE at Oh a 


Conference on Mexican Work 

A conference was held in Los Angeles, Cal., 
on October 22 and 24 for a discussion of the 
method of conducting all Mexican work in the 
Southwest and in Mexico. The greatest free- 
dom was given in discussion and all phases 
of the matter were considered quite fully. Dr. 
J. H. Heald of El Paso, Tex., presided and 
Mr. J. H. Batten of Pomona College was 
elected secretary. The American Board was 
represented by Mrs. Helen Ranney and Dr. 
Brewer Hddy; the Hxtension Boards by Dr. 
Frank L. Moore and Supt. J. H. Heald; the 
American Missionary Association by J. H. 
Batten; the State Conference of New Mexico 
by Supt. R. R. Shoemaker; the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference by Fred M. Wilcox and 
Mrs. H. B. Allen; and the Northern California 
Conference by Mrs. W. W. Ferrier and Supt. 
W. J. Minchin. A considerable number of cor- 
responding members were elected to represent 
the whole constituency in the Southwest. A 
survey of the field plans and policies of Con- 
gregational missionary work in that section was 
presented as follows: Mexico, by Sec. Brewer 
Eddy and Rey. C. A. Neff; Southern Cali- 
fornia, by Supt. George F. Kenngott and Rey. 
R. S. Holding; Northern California, by Supt. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
NEW HARPER 


Religious Books 


> 


IF I HAD ONLY ONE 


SERMON TO PREACH 
Edited by Dr. Charles Stelzle 


Twenty-one sermons of leading clergymen 
in various denominations throughout the 
United States. The book is packed with 
the throbbing messages of men who know 
what they believe, and who deem it a 
privilege to make these messages known. 

$2.50 


“OUR ASIATIC CHRIST” 

By Oscar-MacMillan Buck, D.D. 
Professor of Missions and Comparative 
Religion in Drew Theological Seminary. 

Deals with the present status of Chris- 
tianity in India, and shows how Jesus is 
there coming into His own—has already 
come into the high regard of leaders 
among the Hindus and Mohammedans of 
India. $1.25 


MY SHEPHERD LIFE 


IN GALILEE 
By Stephen A. Haboush—a Native 
Galilean. Illustrated 


This book gives an intimate view into the 
very life of a Galilean shepherd in the 
days of his youth. $1.00. 


PHILUS, THE STABLE BOY 


By Rev. Edmund J. Cleveland, D.D. 
With NOS ah by the Rt. Rev. Charles 
. Slattery, D.D. Illustrated. 
cache written story-sermons. 
No more pleasant and effective way of 
teaching the meaning of the days and sea- 
sons of the Christian year can be imag- 
ined.’”—The Boston Globe. $1.50. 


CATHEDRAL SERMONS 


By Howard Chandler Robbins, D.D. 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City. 
“T have read these sermons with great de- 
light and profit.”-—S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 


“Most of Dean Robbins’ sermons have that 
element of timelessness that made Phil- 
lips Brooks’ preaching of such permanent 
value.”’— Boston Transcript. $2.00 


THOSE DISTURBING 


MIRACLES 
By Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, D.D. 


“A very readable book. It is written in a 
clear, concise, arresting style; it contains 


a fresh, unconventional discussion of the 
miraculous element in the Scriptures; it 
shows a wealth of spiritual imagination 
and of real insight which makes it re- 
warding, even to “those who do not accept 
all of the author’s conclusions.’’— Charles 
R. Brown, Dean, 


Yale University. $2.00. 


RELIGION AS MAN’S 
COMPLETION 

A Socio-Religious Study 
By Rudolph M. Binder, Ph.D. 


“Tt reflects the best psychology and sociol- 
ogy of our time, and is well reasoned, 
broadminded, and inspiring.”—H#H. A. Koss, 
Professor of Rociolooy, University of Wis- 
consin, $2.50 


THE WORLD’S FAMOUS 
SHORT POEMS And Prose 
Selections—Religious and Popular 
Compiled by James Gilchrist Lawson 


A choice collection selected from the en- 
tire range of English literature ; master- 


pieces of eminent writers and gems of 
anonymous literary folk; the loved poems 
of our school days and the latest modern 
hits. Inspiring for home se a 
able for public occasions. $2.50 
Order from your bookseller or aon the pub- 
lisher. 


invalu- 


Write for complete catalog of 
Religious Books. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


W. J. Minchin ; 
Supt. R. R. Shoemaker, Dr. 
J. Ee Batten: 

The Congregational program of Spanish- 
speaking work showing its limitations, re- 
sources, and possibilities was presented by Dr. 
Frank IL. Moore. Supt. R. R. Shoemaker led 
in the discussion of the question “Has Congre- 
gationalism Any Special.Service to Render to 
Spanish-speaking People?’ Sec. Brewer Eddy 
led in the discussion of the topic, “In View of 
Present Laws and Conditions in Mexico, What 
Methods Should We Use and What Types of 
Work Should We Attempt?” “The Co-ordina- 
tion and Unification of Our Work” was _ pre- 
sented by members representing the various 


the Southwestern District, by 
J. H. Heald, and 


districts. The findings committee, consisting 
of Dr. Frank L. Moore, Rev. J. B. Toomay, 
and Rev. C. A. Neff, presented the following 
findings : 


1. The careful consideration of our Spanish- 
speaking problem in the United States and 
Mexico leads us to a new conviction of its im- 
portance. With a Spanish-speaking population 
in the United States of approximately one mil- 
lion native born and immigrant population 
from Mexico of nearly two million, this must 
be considered one of our major national oppor- 
tunities. Of this Spanish-speaking population, 
probably two-thirds are in the states of Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, and 
California. Southern California alone has 
about four hundred thousand, Los Angeles 
County two hundred and fifty thousand, of 
whom nearly two hundred thousand are in the 
city of Los Angeles, making this the largest 
Mexican center outside of Mexico City. Our 
close, proximity to Mexico, our long border line, 
our inevitable business and political relations 
with that country, call for the establishment 
of such relations along sympathetic, cultural, 
educational, and spiritual lines as will lead to 
better understanding and mutual helpfulness. 

2. The survey of the work being done by 
Congregational agencies shows that the denomi- 
nation is spending over $100,000 a year in 
Spanish-speaking work on both sides of the 
border, not counting extras for buildings and 
specials for other purposes. In view of the 
limitations of our resources and the certainty 
that the work and consequent expenditure will 
grow, we urge careful scrutiny of every piece 
of work and every item of expense to see that 
it is of intrinsic yalue and an essential part of 
a complete and rounded program. 

3. We recognize the paramount importance 
of educational institutions for the cultivation 
of intelligent ideas and high ideals and for the 
training of leaders among Spanish-speaking 
people on both sides of the Mexican border. 
Our schools should be kept free from such sec- 
tarian narrowness as would preclude our widest 
usefulness in training leaders in all walks of 
life. At the same time they should be perme- 
ated by such spiritual earnestness that they 
will not fail to develop religious leaders. We 
recommend that our work in Mexico be thought 
of in terms of personality and that the indi- 
vidual missionary be encouraged to make such 
contribution and to seek such contacts and re- 
lations with the institutions of the country as 
in his wisdom promise the greatest fruitage to 
the kingdom of God. We recognize the im- 
portance of the churches and pastors and as- 
sure them of our interest and sympathy and 
our desire for their continuance under the 
Congregational policy and spirit. 

4. We believe that the efficiency of our 
Spanish work will be promoted by moving in 
the spirit of the merger, in the direction of sim- 
plicity and unity of organization and adminis- 
tration. Every advance step should be in that 
direction. In line with this ideal we recognize 
with approval the unity of administration 
brought about in the Mexico mission by the 
merger of the Woman’s Boards with the Ameri- 
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an Board. Another step toward such admin- 
strative unity is the proposed transfer of the 
wiexico mission to the Congregational Confer- 
nce of Southern California, thereby bringing 
ogether under one administration the Spanish- 
peaking work on both sides of the Mexican 
order. 

5. We advise against the segregation of our 
Spanish-speaking people. In line with this 
yolicy we commend the management of the Rio 
xrande School in receiving a limited number 
(‘not more than one third) of Anglo-Americans. 
in line with this policy we also commend the 
ction of the Extension Boards in ceasing to 
vdminister the Spanish work as a separate de- 
nartment and handling it as a part of the dis- 
rict administration and in connection with the 
State Conference in which it is located. In 
seneral we recommend that Spanish work be 
conducted in close relationship with the State 
Jonference and the Hnglish-speaking work. 

6. We recognize that a real problem exists 
in the Southwestern District where the A. M. A. 
and the Extension Boards are working in the 
same locality and for the same people. We 
sommend the action of the two boards in cre- 
ating a joint committee with the view to har- 
monizing differences, ironing out difficulties, 
and advising the boards as to questions of 
policy and administration. While the creation 
of this committee is a hopeful step, we do not 
feel that it is a complete remedy anda recom- 
mend to the two boards the further study of 
the problem in the spirit of amity and co- 
operation. 

The following were elected permanent offi- 
eers for the conference for the ensuing year: 
shairman, Dr. J. H. Heald; vice-chairman, Dr. 
aeorge FE’. Kenngott; secretary, J. H. Batten. 
This committee will hold its first meeting 
st Chicago at the time of the Mid-Winter 
Conference. 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
at Gloversville 


_ The church in Gloversville, N. Y., Rev. A. P. 
Manwell, pastor, celebrated its 75th anniver- 
sary from October 2 to 6. The church was or- 
ganized in 1852, with 75 charter members, com- 
ing from the Congregational church of Kings- 
borough, where the settlement began, but now 
a sort of suburb of Gloversville. Dr. Homer 
Dunning, uncle of Dr. A. BE. Dunning, for many 
years Editor of The Congregationalist, was the 
first pastor, and served the church for 12 years. 

The outstanding pastorate during these 75 
years was that of Dr. Edwards A. Park, son 
of Professor Park of Andover, who ministered 
to this congregation for 28 years. It was dur- 
ing his pastorate that the present edifice, a 
beautiful Romanesque structure, was built. 
The only living former pastor is Rey. FE. R. 
Hvans, now of Winchendon, Mass., who served 
with distinction for nine years following the 
pastorate of Dr. Park. 

The church has been trying to make the help- 
ful influence of its diamond jubilee felt through- 
out the year. A promotion committee added 
many new members to the church. On May 1 
the largest number joined for any one day since 
1895. Another committee raised a special an- 
niversary fund, and another spent the money in 
redecorating and renovating the church prop- 
erty. But the church set apart certain days 
for a special célebration during the first part 
of October. On Sunday, October 2, Dr. Charles 
H, Burton was at the Communion service in the 
morning, and at the vesper service in the after- 
n00n. In the morning he spoke on the ‘Holy 
Grail” and in the afternoon on the “Function 
of the Church.”’ His messages were most timely 
and helpful. 

The following Wednesday evening—the regu- 
iar midweek meeting time—a service of praise 
and prayer and reminiscence was held. 
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The anniversary banquet was held on Thurs- 
day, and in connection with it a pageant en- 
titled “The Pilgrims’ First Thanksgiving.” 
About 45 pilgrims—men, women, and children 
—were present in the costumes of old Plymouth. 
While the chimes played old tunes, they made 
their way to the church through the busy 
streets, some on foot, some on horseback, and 
some in the old chaise. On the church lawn 
they found a band of Indians encamped and 
stocks erected, in which, alas, one of the Pil- 
grims had to be confined for unseemly conduct. 

At the supper following, these pilgrims had 
a long table reserved for them, without cloth 
and adorned with pumpkins and corn. The 
pageantry was well done and much enjoyed by 
the many who witnessed it. 

The speaking following the banquet was of 
a high order. Dr. W. H. Rollins, Superin- 
tendent of the State Conference, brought the 
greetings of the Congregational fellowship of 
the state. Rev. EH. R. Evans had as his topic 
“The Message of a Former Pastor,” and Dr. J. 
Percival Huget spoke on “The Triumph of an 
Imperial Vision.” A, P. M. 


East Granby Church Rededicated 


The church at Hast Granby, Ct., held its re- 
dedication exercises on October 16. The 
church was reopened at that time after ex- 
tensive repairs on the church building. 

The interior decoration, a Renaissance-period 
design, was completely restored, producing a 
highly artistie effect. 

The sermon at the rededication service was 
given by Rey. James A. Lytle of Hast Walpole, 
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Mass., a former pastor of the church. At the 
old home gathering in the afternoon Albert C. 
Bates, librarian of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, read a paper on the history of the 
church. The address was by Captain Yarrow, 
head of the Near East Relief in Connecticut. 
Captain Yarrow claims East Granby as his 
first and only pastorate, before entering the 
work in the Near Hast. 

The Hast Granby church, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Herbert Tucker, is enjoying a 
period of marked progress. Dae BnC. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Eastern Team in Southern California 


The plan inaugurated last year of having the 
annual meetings of the four associations of 
Southern California follow each other, so that 
special speakers from outside could attend and 
help in them all, has proved very satisfactory. 
This year a very strong team, consisting of 
Dr. Brewer Eddy and Mrs. W. W. Ranney, 
from the American Board, and Dr. Malcolm 
Dana, secretary of the Wxtension Boards for 
rural work, brought forceful messages of the 
work at home and abroad. 

The Los Angeles Association meeting was 
held at the Union Liberal Church in Pasadena 
on October 18. The following day, at Yucaipa, 
the San Bernardino Association met. Two days 
later the team from the Hast was driven to 
San Diego for the Association meeting on the 
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2ist at the Logan Heights Church. On the 
25th they went over the Ridge Route to Shafter 
for the Kern County Association meeting. At 
all of these places there was a record-breaking 
attendance, many signs of progress, and a for- 
ward-looking program adopted. At each of 
these meetings Mrs. G@. H. Schulte presented 
the plans of a special committee for the raising 
of a $100,000 new work fund, necessitated by rap- 
idly growing communities which need churches. 


Dedication at Mentone, California 

The community Sunday school building, at 
Mentone, Cal., which had been enlarged and 
repaired at a cost of $3,500, was rededicated on 
Sunday, October 23. The First Church of Red- 
lands has been fostering this work and most 
of the money was raised by them. Dr. Herbert 
C. Ide, pastor at Redlands, brought his choir 
with him and provided most of the program. 
Dr. George F’. Kenngott was there also, bring- 
ing greetings from the Conference which holds 
title to the property. This enterprise has a 


double significance in that it serves the com- 
munity at Mentone, and at the same time stim- 
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ulates the missionary activity of the Redlands 
church. 


Texas Pastor Goes to 
Louisiana Church 

After a pastorate of six years, Dr. W. Upte- 
grove Holley has resigned at Palestine, Tex., 
and has accepted the call of the Federated 
Church at Hammond, La. Dr. Holley’s Pales- 
tine pastorate has been a difficult and arduous 
one. The membership is very largely composed 
of laboring people, numbers of them being 
railroad men. ‘Two or three times during Dr. 
Holley’s term of service strikes have occurred, 
during which feeling ran high, business depres- 
sion resulted, and there was much hardship and 
even suffering. Dr. Holley has been a real 
pastor to the men out of work, has often met 
with and addressed them in their labor hall, 
entering into fullest sympathy and sharing in 
their troubles as a brother. He has been a 
friend and a counselor in personal and family 
crises in circles far wider than that of his own 
members. His ministry has been fruitful, not 
only in bringing some 150 members into the 
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church, but in meeting heavy financial oblige 
tions resulting from an earlier building ente1 
prise. The Palestine church has expressed it 
cordial appreciation of Dr. Holley, his wife an 
family, all of whom have been active helpers 
and parts with them with keen regret. Rey 
Samuel Holden is for the present acting a 
supply at Palestine. 

At Hammond Dr. Holley is the first Congre 
gational minister to have served the Wederate 
Church. He began his pastorate November 1] 
He has won the confidence and awakened th 
enthusiasm of the people, and the outlook fo 
the work is encouraging. With Dr. Holley’ 
coming to Hammond, all the churches i 
Louisiana are supplied with able and devote 
pastors, the working forces seem stronger an 
better organized and the outlook more encour 
aging than heretofore. 


Ohio Church Is 107 Years Old 


The Congregational church of Radnor, Ohic 
of which Rev. J. G. Peters is pastor, eelebrate 
its 107th anniversary and held an annual home 
coming on Sunday, November 20. The chie 
speakers were Rev. Charles W. Coulter an 
Prof. J. V. Marshman, both members of th 
faculty of the Ohio Wesleyan University o 
Delaware, Ohio. 


Alaska Church Suffers Fire Loss 

The church at Douglas, Alaska, Rev. L. L 
Hammock, pastor, has rallied heroically frox 
the recent fire which swept away its building 
and 81 homes. For fitting out this strugglin 
church with some necessary equipment, th 
Seattle Congregational Women’s Missionar 
League recently gave a “shower.” 


Elgin, Illinois, Welcomes New Pastor 

The winter’s activities of First Churel 
Hlgin, ll., were opened recently with a recey 
tion to the néw pastor, Rev. Paul H. Youre 
Mr. Yourd has been in the pulpit of the chure 
for several months, but this formal receptio 
was delayed until the coming of Mrs. Your 
and the children, who had remained in thei 
former home until the close of the school yea 
A special guest at this reception was one ¢ 
the most popular pastors in former years, D: 
Charles L. Morgan and Mrs. Morgan. 


Congrefgationalist and Methodist 
Churches Federate 

After several attempts to approach such 
relation, a working federation has been accon 
plished at Neponset Church, Boston, Mass., i 
which Trinity Congregational and the Meth 
dist Episcopal churches of that once flourishin 
ward, have joined forces. The united membe 
ship approximates 400. The last minister ¢ 
Trinity was Rey. A. Avery Gates; the pastc 
of the combined churches is Rev. Mr. Sewe 
of the Methodist constituency. Both houses 
of worship are being used: Trinity chiefly fc 
Sunday services and the Methodist edifice f¢ 
school, social, and mid-week purposes. The 
were each erected about 1860. Another an 
near-by church, once the meetinghouse of tl 
Unitarians, is now unoccupied. The practic: 
basis upon which these two churches are worl 
ing together is a matter of both local an 
wide congratulation. 


A Mid-Week Service Demonstration 

The church at Stoughton, Mass., Rev. Hug 
P. Hughes, pastor, is giving practical evidenc 
that in certain types of communities there | 
easily a response to a modern week-night ser 
ice. The attendance has been increased to tl 
capacity of the assembly hall. A choir, ele 
trical effects, lay speakers, and an announce 
subject are accessories. This Wednesday ev 
ning program has two sections: a discussion « 
the topic by four men; during the second se 
eral three-minute talks are given in which tk 
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encouraging and helpful “news’’ of the parish 
is presented. The minister speaks briefly. 
Singing is introduced for worship. The entire 
service is thoughtfully prepared and the de- 
votional spirit is the main objective. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

CANTWELL, E. W., Campton, N. H., to Federated, 
Greenland. Accepts. 

Mayer, Orro, assistant pastor, First, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., to associate director of Research in 
the International Council of Religious Hduca- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 


Resignations 
CaLtuaAway, G. N., First, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Day, R. C., Loomis, Cal. Effective Dec. 31. 
GALLAUbDrET, H. D., First, Waterbury, Ct. Resigna- 
tion withdrawn, continuing at work. 
SrockpDALyn, A. A., First, Toledo, O. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Driver, GARFIELD, 0., Elkhornhill, Indian, Little 
Eagle, S. D. Sermon by Rey. A. T. Tibbetts; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. Hugene Redfox, 
Truby Ironmoccasin, Clayton Hold, and Rudolf 
Hertz. 

HarNisH, L. C., i., Sebago Lake, Standish, Me. 
Sermon by Rey. BE. J. Dennen; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. J. BE. Aikins, J. W. Moulton, and 
M. H. Turk. 

Rogers, H. H., 0., North, Middleboro, Mass. Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. L. Mitchell, D.D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. J. J. Walker, C. E. Hellens, E. 
A. Burnham, and A. G. Cummings. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
post of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 


charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department The 
Vongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


PROF. ARTHUR BABBIT FAIRCHILD 


Prof. Arthur Babbit Fairchild, A.B., B.D., LL.D., 
was born November 16, 1852, at Hartford, Ohio. 
He was the son of Edward Henry and Maria Belle 
Pratt Fairchild. His youth was passed at Oberlin 
where he studied at Oberlin Academy. When he 
was 16 his father was called to the presidency 
of Berea College. 
= Professor Fairchild sprang from a family rich 
in educational association and was a nephew of 
former President Fairchild of Oberlin College. He 
came to Nebraska in 1874 upon graduation from 
Berea. On March 19, 1874, he married Isabelle 
Pratt and began his work as instructor in Doane 
College in November of that year. 

He was always deeply interested in 
problems and practice, and in the early 


religious 
eighties 


took a leave of absence and secured a degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity from Oberlin, although he 
was never ordained and never sought to become 


a preacher. In 1887, his chair was changed to 
the David Whitcomb Professor of Economics and 
Ethics. In addition to his teaching from 1886 on 
until his retirement, he was treasurer and business 
manager of the college. He was a most valuable 
partner and coworker with President David 
Brainerd Perry. As treasurer he won the admira- 


tion of prominent financiers by investing the 
endowment funds so skillfully that not a dollar 


was ever lost and the interest was promptly paid. 


Professor Fairchild was acting president of 
Doane during the period between the death of 
President Perry and the opening of President 
Allen’s administration, 1912-14. He was also a 


Member of the board of trustees from 1884 until 


1925. In 1914 the college celebrated at com- 
mencement Professor TFairchild’s fortieth anni- 


versary of service, and at that time conferred on 
him the degree of LL.D. This honor has been 
given by Doane only on two other occasions. 

He retired from his active duties as professor 
and treasurer of the college in 1918. He had con- 
tinued in good health and was cheerful and 
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vigorous in mind up to the time of his death. He 
passed away at his home in Crete, November 2. 

His widow and two sons survive him. His home 
on Faculty Hill was a beautiful residence spot and 
was the Mecca for great numbers of returning 
alumni on their visits back to the Alma Mater. 
Dr. Fairchild was a most faithful and useful 
member of the First Congregational Church of 
Crete, throughout his residence there. 


REV. CARLOS H. HANKS 


Rev. Carlos H. Hanks, for 39 years a Congrega- 
tional minister, died, on October 6, at his home in 
Newark, Ohio, after six months’ illness of heart 
trouble and complications. Mr. Hanks was taken 
ill while located in Daytona Beach, Fla., where he 
was pastor of the Seabreeze Tourist Church. 

He was born on Jan. 1, 1863, in Norwich, Ohio, 
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the son of Isaac and Martha Hanks. He was 
educated at Ohio Wesleyan University and Boston 
University, and took his preliminary work at 
Muskingum College. 

His first pastorate was at Palmer, Mass., in 
1888, where he ministered to the old historical 
First Church. He was a member of the school 
board in Palmer, and later was sent to Springfield, 
Mass. He then went to Zanesville, Ohio, where he 
was pastor of First Church for five years. He was 
a chaplain in the Ohio National Guard, and while 
in Zanesville left his church for duty during the 
Spanish-American War, as chaplain of the Tenth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. After the war 
Hanks located at Owosso, Mich., where he re- 
mained for 17 years as pastor of First Church. 
During his residence in Owosso he was made a 
member of the State Board of Corrections and 
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Girls and their elders as well will welcome this beautiful story of how 
cheerful old Aunt Elsie and her mysterious secret brought romance to 
winsome Ray who least expected it. A tale worthy of the mature powers 
of this famous author. 4 Illustrations. $1.75 
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Charities, and he was also Chief Probation Office) 
of the judicial district, including three counties 
For more than 10 years he was chaplain of the 
Third Infantry, Michigan National Guard, and 
attained the rank of major. He also served as 4 
member of the Michigan State Board of Congre 
gational Churches, and for several years was 4 
state delegate to the National Council. 

An outstanding feature of Mr. Hanks’ ministry 
was the number of funerals he conducted. While 
in Owosso he officiated at more than 1,300 funer. 
als, a great many of them being those of persons 
of denominations other than his own. 

Mr. Hanks’ last full-time pastorate was Plym. 
outh Church of Newark, Ohio, where he went aftel 
two years as pastor of the Red Jacket Church of 
Calumet, Mich. He remained with the Newark 
five years. He served the Florida 
church for four winters, and the Little Stone 
Chureh of Mackinac Island 11 summers. 

His congregations were always marked by the 
large number of men members, and the member- 
ship of his churches in Daytona Beach, Fla., and 
Mackinac Island, Mich., included many nationally 
known men in public affairs, business, and educa- 
tional work, whom he counted as personal friends. 

He was married April 10, 1889, in Tallmadge, 
Ohio, to Miss Jennie B. Cramer, and they were 
the parents of two sons, Carlos Cramer Hanks of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Frederick Clark Hanks of 
Detroit, Mich., both of whom survive with Mrs. 
Hanks. Besides his widow and two sons he leaves 
a granddaughter, Ruth Hanks, daughter of Carlos 
C. Hanks; his mother, Mrs. Isaac W. Hanks of 
Norwich, Ohio; and two sisters, Mrs. C. S. Lit- 
tick of Dresden, Ohio, and Miss Anna Hanks of 
Norwich. His father, I. W. Hanks, died four years 
ago. 

An official of the Congregational Conference of 
Iowa has said of Mr. Hanks: ‘In his going we feel 
that we have lost earthly contact with a very 
helpful friend. ... He seemed always to incar- 
nate for me in an unusual way the mind and spirit 
of Jesus. I think of his home-going as the con- 
tinuation of a fellowship which has been genuine 
and fruitful for many years. He will be perfectly 
at home in the Father’s house. Our sorrow will 
be tempered as we remind ourselves of the victory 
of faith and love into which he has entered.”’ Hun- 
dreds of his former parishioners, friends and even 
chance acquaintances have spoken of Mr. Hanks 
in similar vein. His keen, rational mind, his stead- 
fast courage, his years of unselfish service will 
long be remembered by all with whom he came 
in contact. 

Funeral services were held on October 8, Dr. 
O. C. Weist of the Grandview Community Church 
of Columbus, Ohio, officiating, assisted by Dr. 
Bunyan Spencer of Denison University and Rey. 
Thomas Wood of Newark. Interment was made 
in Greenwood Cemetery, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Events to Come 

Fripay MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 2, 10.30 a.m, 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 
Speakers: Miss Laura Howe, Boston University | 
Miss Marguerite Davison, La Grange, Ga., and 
Rev. Raymond A. Dudley, Madura, India. 

Tub Boston SPAMAN’S FRIDND Soctntry, Inc., wil 
celebrate its 100th anniversary during the first 
week in December. Sunday evening, Decem: 
ber 4, the anniversary sermon will be preached 
by Rey. A. Z. Conrad at Park Street Church 
Boston. This will be followed on Tuesday eve: 
ning, December 6, by another meeting to be 
held at the Old South Church on Copley Square 
Friends of the society are invited to attend 
these meetings. 

Boston MINISTHRS’ MpeTING, Dec. 5, Pilgrim Hall 
11 A.M. 

New York MINIstwrRS’ MpETiInG, Dec. 12, Direc 
tors’ Room, Congregational Headquarters, 28% 
Fourth Ave., New York City, 11 a.m. 


Everybody Enjoys 
PATERSON SMYTH’S 


People’s Life of Christ 


A fresh, reverent, modern treatment. 
As fascinating as fiction, but frie in every detail to 
the Scripture record, Pocket Edition $1.50 

Large Illustrated Edition, $2.50 
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The Spider, the Caterpillar, and 


the Mosquito 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 

Once upon a time, there was a Lantern- 
maker who was about to brush away a Spider 
from his open shoji, or paper window panel, 
when he was surprised to hear the Spider say: 

“Do not destroy me, Tanaka; and if you 
spare my life, I may be of service to you when 
you need me most.” 

The Lantern-maker stayed his hand, and did 
not harm the insect. And every day when he 
opened or closed the shoji, he first looked to see 
if by so doing he would harm the Spider. If 
the Spider happened to be where such a tragedy 
might happen, the Lantern-maker left the shoji 
until the spinner chose to move to some other 
spot. And though almost daily the Spider was 
somewhere to be seen, it never spoke, and no 
one would have supposed it even paid the 
slightest attention to the Lantern-maker. It 
attended to its own affairs. Hach morning it 
sat in a newly-made web if the day were fair; 
and if the day were one of rain, Tanaka would 
find the Spider tucked up in a corner inside, 
out of harm’s way from the weather, and where 
the closing of the shoji could be accomplished 
without injury. 
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Children 


One day, Tanaka was looking about his gar- 
den, as he always did before starting the work 
of the morning, when suddenly he saw a Cater- 
pillar eating one of the flowering plants. 
Quickly he reached to shake the Caterpillar to 
the ground, to step upon the spoiler of plants, 
when he was surprised to hear the Caterpillar 
say.: 

“Do not destroy me, Tanaka; and if you 
spare my life, I may be of service to you when 
you need me most.” 

Again the Lantern-maker listened to that 
same plea; and whenever he went into the gar- 
den, he would take pains to look for the Cater- 
pillar. To be sure, the Caterpillar was not im- 
proving the flowering plant by making holes in 
the leaves, but the creature must eat; and 
what were a few leaves to the value of a life? 
Life was so wonderful and mysterious! Any- 
one can take away life, the Lantern-maker rea- 
soned, but no one can give it back. And even 
in so small a creature as the Spider, or so 
worthless a thing as the Caterpillar, there is 
that wonderful and mysterious something called 
Life. 

Though the Lantern-maker saw the Cater- 
pillar almost daily, it did not speak, but went 
on with its eating, and did not so much as show 
that it knew he was there. 

It was interesting, after that, to see how 
earefully Tanaka watched all insects. He 
would not so much as step upon a pathway 
without first looking to see that it was free 
from anything that might be hurt by his tread- 
ing upon it. Many a time he found himself 
stopping to let a Beetle or an Ant scurry out 
of the way, lest his straw sandals crush out 
mysterious Life. 

Once more Tanaka heard the cry for mercy, 
when upon a warm night he could not sleep, 
perhaps because the moonlight streamed in so 
brightly upon him. He moved his thick quilts 
to the more shadowy part of the room, and was 
soon sound asleep, when suddenly something 
aroused him from that first rest which is al- 
ways so refreshing. He was but half awake, 
and fell asleep without realizing what had 
roused him. Then again came the disturbing 
thing, and this time he was awake just enough 
to know it was a Mosquito. Without opening 
his eyes, the Lantern-maker made a quick swish 
with his arm in the direction of the buzzing 
sound he heard, when a voice cried: 

“Do not destroy me, Tanaka, and if you spare 
my life I may be of service to you when you 
need me most.” 

The man sat up in surprise, and this time 
he was wide awake. In the moonlight he 
could see the Mosquito upon the coverlet. He 
did not try again to kill the troublesome insect ; 
and before long, without another word, it flew 
through the open shoji, and off into the garden. 

Nothing more was seen of the Mosquito, 
heard of it that night, nor for many a night 
after; and the Lantern-maker went about his 
work as usual, until there came a day when 
he had filled the order for the lanterns he was 
to take to the Merchant in the city. So he 
packed the lanterns carefully, and, as his home 
was at distance from town, he loaded 
the lanterns into his small boat in the little 
river, closed his house, making sure the Spider 
was not in the way of the shoji, and started 
at sunrise downstream. 

When he reached the city at noonday, 
joiced to think that his large 
tained the best lanterns 
He had worked for 
years; and since, in 


nor 


some 


he re- 
packages con- 
he had ever made. 
this same Merchant for 
all that time, he had im- 
proved in lantern-making, Tanaka was well 
paid, for not once had the Merchant found 
fault with any lantern. And no matter how 
large an order Tanaka bad had to fill in a short 
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time, the Merchant never had been disap- 
pointed in receiving the lanterns promptly. But 
this day, although the Merchant spoke with 
real praise of the work, he said, as he gave 
the Lantern-maker a sum twice as large as any 
payment before: 

“You have been faithful always, Tavaka; 
but I shall no longer need your services, for the 
reason that I have decided to give up my busi- 
ness here, and go to New York of the United 
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States. There my brother finds greater suc- 
cess than here. I, too, shall try America.” 

The Lantern-maker was too surprised to 
speak. And through his mind there flashed the 
knowledge that all at once his means of getting 
a living had come to an end. 

“See,” said the Merchant, “I have watched 
your labor, and you have never disappointed 
me. I know-what this change will mean to 
you. It will leave you idle; and without 
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money one cannot live. But I have spoken t 
a friend of mine who may be the means of 
bringing you more luck than you have yet had, 
He has helped many, but has no common way 
of testing a man first. Sometimes he goes tc 
the house of one whom he wishes to try, and 
if, after clapping his hands or tapping at th 
door, he gets no response, he goes away with 
out knocking again. Only once will he visit < 
house. If his. knock is not heard, the man h 
would have helped has lost his chance. | 
would, therefore, advise you to be much a 
home for the next few days. Go no farthe 
away than your garden, and may you have th 
reward your faithfulness deserves!” 

In spite of the hope held out to Tanaka, h 
was sad. He thanked the Merchant, who al 
ways had dealt with him honorably and paic 
him well; wished him success across the great 
ocean; and after assuring his patron that the 
advice would be followed regarding the expectec 
knock, bade him farewell. 

Usually, the Lantern-maker took back with 
him materials for the next order f*Janterns: 
but as there now was no call for them, he 
bought no new materials, and slowly paddlec 
upstream, reaching his little home at dusk. The 
evening meal rested him, and although he slept 
fitfully because of the thought that the knocl 
might come in the night, he was up early, glac 
to see the dawn. . 

Things appeared more encouraging to him a: 
he ate his breakfast where he could look int 
the garden. After all, he thought to himself 
he was foolish not to have brought home eve1 
a small supply of materials. He might hay 
set to work upon a fine lantern that very morn 
ing, and work was the best thing to keep th 
mind clear. It would have been no waste o 
money to buy enough to make up a few lan 
terns to show to other Merchants, if nothin 
came of help from the Merchant’s friend. Yes 
indeed, Tanaka thought himself foolish; bu 
at least he could work in the garden, wher 
his vegetables needed his attention. The las 
order of lanterns had kept him too busy to roo 
out weeds, and for a day or more he could us 
his hours in the garden to advantage. Tha’ 
would make it possible to see anyone wh 
might come to his house. 

He was thankful for this out-of-door labor 
While his hands busied themselves, his thought: 
worked also. The Merchant had said the frien 
might make himself known within the next fey 
days. Very well, then, Tanaka would extent 
the time beyond the few days. He would watel 
and listen, many days. But after a more thai 
reasonable amount of waiting, if nothing cam 
of the hope, he would go to the city, and bu 
materials, and while there see what was to bd 
done. 

The home of Tanaka was out of the way o 
travel, and that day no one came near hi 
place. But that very night when he had falle 
into a sound sleep because of his long day ou 
of doors, there was such a noise in his ear tha 
he wakened instantly. Such a buzzing he neve 
had heard. It seemed fairly to ring throug 
his head. The moon was it its full, and th 
room was so light that, when his wits came t 
him, he saw the Mosquito upon the sleeve of hi 
robe. And the Mosquito spoke. 

(Continued on page T14) 
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What Christ Means 
to Me 
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A Man’s Faith 
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The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest 


“As we read this Song of Our Syrian Guest 
we imagine ourselves in like condition with 
his eager listeners in far-off Syria, while He 
who had been a shepherd propounds the 
truth of the Shepherd-song and reiterates 
its primal pastoral values. More clearly 
than ever before we pereeive how aptly ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd’ from beginning to end 
is suggestive of the Shepherd’s care and the 
flock’s need. This song has a clear, glad- 
some and simple note like that of a Syrian 
folksong, and all who love the Psalm it 
deseribes will cherish it as well.” 


Published in two styles: The Hnvelope Edi- 
tion is printed in two colors, and contains 
as a frontispiece a copy of a painting by 
Harold Sichel. 35 cents 
The “Copeland Edition” is bound in pearl- 
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tains illustrations by Charles Copeland. <At- 
tractive gold jacket with black lettering 
and design, 90 cents 


No Room in the Inn. One who journeys 
along the roadways traveled by Mary and 
Joseph long ago tells in beautiful word pic- 
tures of experiences and scenes which eause 
the incident of “no room in the inn” to 
stand out in its touching actuality. 

50 cents 


On the Way to Bethlehem. The sympa- 
thetic journey through Palestine of a man 
of rare insight and unusual descriptive 
power. Sixteen beautiful half-tones in 
colors. $1.00 


Slightly reminiscent of Dickens’ “A Ohristmas Carol,’ the style, however, is more 
Each story leaves the reader in a mellow mood, chuckling, and somewhat thoughtful. 


$1.00 


By Margaret Slattery 


Author of The Charm of the Impossible, 
A Girls Book of Prayer, and other books 
for young people and leaders of young 
people. 


Two Words 


Thrilling true stories of the experiences 
of young people in making life decisions. 
Sets high ideals and shows how the 
choice of these two words makes char- 
acter. Written especially for young 
people in high school and college, and 
young people in the business and social 
world. 65 cents 


Attractively bound in red and gold 


New Paths Through 
Old Palestine 


In her own inimitable way Miss Slattery 
pictures modern Palestine as she ob- 
served it on her recent trip to the Far 
Hast. : $1.00 


A Girl’s Book of Prayer 


A girl willing to pray so often finds it hard 
to express herself or to get words in which 
to pray for others. This book of prayers 
for the things girls need, expressing sym- 
pathetically, the things they want to say, 
cannot fail to stimulate their devotional 
spirit and deepen their religious life. 
Boards, 35 cents 


Unique Envelope Series 


of Little Gift Books 


These books are harmoniously printed in 
two colors, each with border decoration of 
distinct and effective design. The end 
papers are original in character and most 
artistic. The covers are in heavy. Ganges, 
Onyx, and other art papers double folded. 
Hach enclosed in an envelope uniform in 
stock, design, and color with the covers. 
Ready for mailing. Size 4% x 7%. All 
25 eents exeept the Song of Owr Syrian 
Guest which is 35 cents. 
Charm of the Impossible 

Margaret Slattery 
Girls, Faults and Ideals O. S. Marden 
Joy and Power Henry van Dyke 
Love’s Song of Life C. B. Patterson 
On the Trail of the Blossoming Desert 

Mary Louise Danielson 

Resurrection of a Soul, The Bruce Barton 
Song of Our Syrian Guest, The 

Wm. Allen Knight 
Vision of the Dead, The 

George A. Gordon 
What is Success? Walter Taylor Field 


Young Men, Faults and Ideals 
O. S. Marden 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Furniture 
Pews-Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 


“Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


Through ng 
confer on yy 


other. means can you 
church and commun- 
Vi beneficence. Beautiful 
booklet on request. 


ard Sets $6000 and up 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


169 Deagan Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


Has established the 
world wide standard of 
Projection Excellence ~ 


HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES FOR RENTAL 
Victor Animatograph Co. 


220 Victor Bid 
Davenp rt. 


VICTOR Portable 
STRREOETIES ea 


Ties 
—to build attendance. 


—to increase interest. UNITED CHURCH 


M4 RORACH OAV. OD. 


—to stimulate life in 
church activity. 


20,000 Winters’ DeLuxe Bul- 
letins are doing exactly that in 
all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Our prices are 
one-third to one-half lower than 
competing lines. Use the coupon 
for free illustrated catalogue and 
detailed information. 


SEND NO MONEY—all Win- 
ters’ Boards are shipped on 
approval, 


every 
‘THE REV, KYLE 
CHURCH SULLETS. 


NTERCHANGE 2 
= STEEL poviins 


i] 
Complete with 
Steel Letters 


$59 


Steel sign section and letters are 
also sold separately, with blue 
prints and instructions from which 
any chureh member ean_ build 
the cabinet at a great saving. 


H. E. WINTERS’ SPECIALTY CoO., 
1632 Pershing Ave., Davenport, Ia. 
L] Please send me your free illustrated catalogue. 
(0 Send me details about sign section and letters 
offered separately. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


GLIEYS STATH 
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With the Children 


(Continued from page T14) 

“Opportunity comes to you, Tanaka,” it said. 
“Sleep not. Over the mountain path a traveler 
makes his way. When you hear him, open to 
him without losing an instant. This is the 
moment of which I told you—-when you need 
me most. By waking you, I reward you for 
sparing my life. Farewell!’’ And out into the 
moonlight flew the Mosquito, and vanished. 

The Lantern-maker sat up and listened. But 
after some moments, surely, distant faint sounds 
were heard, and soon there were soft footsteps 
coming through the garden; and when there was 
a firm but not a loud tapping upon the door 
panel, you may be sure the Lantern-maker hur- 
ried to unfasten and slide it open. 

There entered one who looked not unlike a 
merchant traveler, and without explaining why 
he chose so unusual an hour to come, he said: 

“T have heard of your skill, and desire by 
to-morrow night, at this hour, an andon of dis- 
tinctive workmanship. And if, in addition to 
the andon, you can haye ready a few designs 
for silk patterns, it will be worth your while.” 

That was all. Before Tanaka could speak, 
or show him hospitality, the stranger had 
vanished. 

There was no more sleep for the Lantern- 
maker that night. He dressed, and despair 
faced him as he realized he had nothing except 
the framework with which to make the andon. 
An andon is a night lantern—a paper lantern ; 
or perhaps one made of delicate silken fabric, 
and mounted in a frame as a floor or table 
lantern. And to think out new designs for 
decorating silks was sometimes a matter of 
days instead of hours. But a voice spoke. It 
was that of the Caterpillar, for Tanaka in his 
desperation had gone into the garden, and was 
pacing up and down the paths, trying to think 
what he could do. 

“Place the andon where I ean crawl upon it 


’ 


from this plant,’’ said the Caterpillar, ‘‘and 
think no more of it until the morning. This 
is the moment when you need me most. I shall 


reward you for sparing my life.” 

Tanaka hastened to bring the andon frame. 
He set it close to the plant. In the meantime, 
the Caterpillar had summoned others of the 
species. 

“Now,” said the Caterpillar, ““while we cover 
for you the lantern frame of your andon, use 
the rest of your time working at your silk de- 
signs.” And Tanaka saw the Caterpillar and 
his helpers begin to spin a covering upon the 
globe-shaped lantern frame, exactly as they 
would spin their own cocoons. 

Hurrying back to his house, he made ready 
his brushes and ink. 

“Stay,” said a voice. ‘Your hand is not 
steady nor your brain calm for the making of 
new designs. I have come to be of service to 
you when you need me most.” 

It was the Spider speaking. 

“The day will soon be here,’’ it went on, 
“and by daylight one better than by 
eandle-light. Lie down and sleep until morn- 
ing. Eat for strength and a steady hand, and 
together we shall make designs of which you 
may be proud.” 

Tanaka fell into a refreshing sleep. He ate 
his simple breakfast with enjoyment, after 
which he found the Spider putting the finish- 
ing touches to a marvelous pattern it was weay- 
ing in the open window space. It was unlike 
the web pattern the insect spun for a home. 
The Spider bade him copy the pattern upon 
paper. When Tanaka had copied the design 
successfully, the Spider destroyed the web, and 
spun a new design which Tanaka also copied. 
And when eight patterns finally were finished, 
the Spider said there were enough, and if 
Tanaka would fetch the andon from the gar- 
den, everything would then be ready for the 
stranger’s arrival. 
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The Caterpillar and the helpers had vanished, 
but Tanaka was surprised at the wonderful 
texture they had made for the lantern. It was 
perfect. To be sure it was plain of color— 
soft écru—but it was without a seam, and so 
closely woven that it might have been rice- 
paper. Certainly it was distinctive, and there 
was yet time to paint upon it a simple decora- 
tion. But when Tanaka set it down upon the 
floor, once more the Spider spoke. 

“Do not decorate the lantern,’ said the 
Spider. ‘Place a candle in it, and do not 
light it until your visitor arrives.” 

How excited the Lantern-maker was when 
at last the evening came. He did not sleep, 
but from his open door looked out into the 
moonlit garden. And as the hour approached 
he turned back into the house to make sure the 
andon*was ready for lighting. So he did not 
see the stranger until a sudden tap at the side 
of the door panel made him turn, and there 
was the visitor as though by magic. 

“Have you the andon and designs?’ the 
stranger asked. And .catching sight of the 
patterns spread out, he examined them in the 
light of the candle Tanaka brought. 

“Ah,” said the stranger, “if the andon is of 
as much distinction as these designs, we may 
come to something, but I see you spent the 
time mostly with the patterns. It is a perfect 
piece of covering, at least.” And by the way 
he looked at the andon, his admiration was 
easily seen. ‘Light it,” he said. 

Even Tanaka nearly exclaimed in surprise. 
The stranger could not keep from doing so. Ne 
longer was the lantern plain écru. It glowed 
with Butterflies that were invisible until the 
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Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


: ote 131-133 E. 23d S 
Cox Sons & Vining 11.133 F234 st. 


HMasonte Cattton 
OF THE BIBLE 


Price $3.75 
Send for particulars or see it at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


BA rel PLICON S 


are used in-thousands of'scHools gnd 
churches; This: line of projection 
lanterns, — for glass slides, opaque 
objects and “strip” films'the largest 
and most ‘complete in the: world. 
Send for-Mlustrated: Literature ~~ 
Rater A TOMBOnTC nnd 706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Individual 
Communiol 
Service 
WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY _ 
79 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


NY. AnD 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 
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Church Touring Guild 


Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., President 


THE HOLY LAND 
Egypt, The Mediterranean 


European Countries 
TOURS 


At Most Economical Rates 
and yet with every comfort 


Lectures on Tour by Eminent Scholars - 
and Distinguished Leaders 


Write for booklet to the 
Secretary Holy Land Department 
CHURCH TOURING QUILD 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Hand Embroideries 
FROM NEAR EAST WORKSHOPS 


Christmas may be remembered with an 
original gift selected from these artistic crea- 
tions. Handbags and Purses in soft contrast- 


ing colors; Handkerchiefs sheer and lovely; 
Luncheon Sets, Runners, Tray Mats, of linen 
and raw silk effectively embroidered with 


Greek designs in soft blending colors that 
delight the eye. 


Double the Joy of Christmas Giving 


In purchasing this beautiful handiwork, which 
represents a long tradition of native art, you 
obtain a distinctive article at moderate price 
and help thousands of women to help them- 
Selves. 

Send for catalogue 


NEAR EAST INDUSTRIES AND 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GREECE 
151 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE WEATHER 
GET To-morrow: Probably Rain. 


The Rainy-Day Book 
of Games Wallace D. Vincent 


Rain has no terrors for boys and girls who own this 
mine of New Gaines. Arousing, aimusing and entirely 
fresh and original. Introduction hy Alan Foster, the 
Saturday Evening Post artist. Illustrated $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 851 Cass St., Chicago 


BIG PROFITS 


For Your Church Organization 
GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL SPONGE 


“The Modern Dish Cloth” 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION— 


METAL SPONGE SALES Ce ONES 


Q LEHIGH AND MASCHER STREETS LA. 


DEPT 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
City. Portland Jos Angeles. 


Birmingham, Kansas 
Fverett O, Misk & Co. 


EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 


Organizers, Conductors and Hostesses Wanted for Summer 
Tours 1928. Lowest Cost Tours. 37 Days, $295. 60 Days, $490. 
Holy Land, $390 


ALLEN TOURS, INC., 80 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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candle was lighted. Truly, the Caterpillars 
knew what they were about in that vision of 
their own loveliness! 

“It is wonderful!” cried the stranger. 

Then came Tanaka’s real reward. The 
stranger was the most important Merchant in 
the city, and he engaged Tanaka at a salary 
beyond the Lantern-maker’s expectations. Nor 
did Tanaka fall short of the Merchant’s high 
opinion. The Lantern-maker found a way to 
make lanterns plain of color outside, and dec- 
orated when lighted, and from the simple 
Spider he profited in working out yet other 
designs with skill. 

That is why, should you ever chance to visit 
the home of the faithful Lantern-maker, you 
will find him most particular in not harming 
any creature—not even a Mosquito! 

(All rights reserved) 


The Teacher’s Purpose 


(Richard K. Morton, in “The Methodist 
Protestant’ ) 


“You can discover inner life just as you can 
discover comets and planets—and, fortunately, 
very much oftener. ... Let us, then, accept 
this challenge from the astronomers who keenly 
fasten their trained eyes upon the majestic 
pageantry of the stars. If they will labor 
months to locate a huge mass of matter blazing 
through space, shall we not be willing to devote 
equal labor to locate the true inner life of 
those pupils placed in our care? Shall we hail 
the return of a comet and ignore the return 
of a soul? Shall we prepare to trace all the 
movements of comets, stars, and planets, and 
care nothing for what human beings do? Is 
this not a challenge that gives us a real thrill, 
a real clarion call to do great things for Christ? 
Let us prepare to understand the things which 
hold back our young people in their chosen 
way of life, and then let us discover those in- 
fluences which will lead them into a _ better 
path of life. What greater service could we 
Who shall look higher than up toward 
the heart of God? Who shall go deeper than 
he who seeks to place Christ deep down in the 
inner lives of young people just burgeoning 
into the full glory of life? ... There is no 
planet that glows so majestically as a young 
life here on earth radiating the spirit of Christ, 
imparted by a loving teacher who had her mind 
upon God’s eternal stars. There is no comet 
which may flash from behind the sky’s unfath- 
omed vastness that is so important as young 
life which is suddenly inspired with a divine 
fire to know and do the best, and to come into 
deeper and more rewarding communion with 
God and man.” 


When Travelers Have Trouble 


When I read articles written by my fellow 
citizens who have found the Hnglish cold and 
inhospitable, I am compelled to ask what it 
was in the eritics that brought them that treat- 
ment. Critics are also bitter when they speak 
or write about the customs officials in New 
York City. 

My own experience with both English and 
our own customs officials has been pleasant. In 
England, I found politeness nearly everywhere. 
Invitations for week-ends came from Wnglish- 
men who were only casual acquaintances. And 
not once did a New York customs official mani- 
fest any brutality, unfairness, or any other 
quality that deserved criticism. 

Aren’t critics of the customs officials usually 


people who have tried to do something they 
shouldn’t? And aren’t those who find the Hng- 


lish inhospitable just those people who for one 
reason or another deserve inhospitality? Don’t 
we all attract what belongs to us? 
By Thomas Dreier in 
“Hidden Treasure.” 
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Christmas 
Money for You 


Search Your Attic for Fortunes 
in Old Envelopes 


Among the old letters of many families are 
hundreds of very rare stamps and envelopes. 
Many have been found and sold for fortunes. 
Single envelopes have been sold for as high as 
$6,000, and many have brought upwards of $100 
each. It sounds “fishy,” but it’s true. They 
are valuable because they are rare. And they 
are rare, not because there are only a few, but 
simply because most of them have remained 
stored away and forgotten, in old trunks, family 
chests and closets. 


Make a thorough search through your attic 
or store room for such old letters—anything 
mailed from 1845 to 1865. Fortunes in rare 
stamps have been found in old trunks which no 
one ever dreamed contained anything of value. 
Keep the letters if you wish, but send the en- 
velopes to Mr. Harold C. Brooks, Box 324, Mar- 
shall, Michigan, and he will immediately write 
you, stating their value. In sending them to 
him you are not obliged to sell unless his offer 
meets with your approval. Anything not pur- 
chased he will return in good order. Mr. Brooks, 
who is mayor of his city, is a private collector 
and has paid thousands of dollars for old en- 
velopes bearing stamps. Although the rare is- 
sues are especially desired he also buys many of 
the commoner kinds. Many people in this way 
are getting Christmas money with very little 
trouble and no expense. 


Mr. Brooks is so well and favorably known 
to us that we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing him to our readers as worthy of the fullest 
confidence. On receipt of envelopes Mr. Brooks 
will examine them and report promptly their 
value. If they are not purchased, he guaran- 
tees to return them in good order. 

Mr. Brooks states that there are so many dif- 
ferent stamps which are similar in appearance 
he cannot quote values from written descrip- 
tions, but must see the envelopes. Lurthermore, 
he is not interested in buying loose stamps or 
stamp collections, but only the old envelopes 
bearing postage; so do not cut the stamps from 
the envelopes. It is not necessary to write dates 
on envelopes as Mr. Brooks is fully acquainted 
with all issues even though the postmark shows 
no year date. Those especially wanted are 
United States issues, but he also buys Confeder- 
ate, Canadian, Hawaiian, and certain foreign 
stamps provided they are on the original envel- 
opes and mailed not later than 1865. 

If envelopes are sent in a bunch they should 
be carefully packed in a cardboard box to pro- 
tect them from damage while in the mails. If 
you have reason to believe your envelopes are of 
special value send them by registered or insured 
mail. If you have no old letters written during 
or before the Civil War, show this notice to your 
friends—-especially those whose families have 
lived in the same home for several generations. 
Many old families, old banks and law firms still 
have stored away hundreds of letters, waiting to 
be burned or sold for large sums. Before de- 
stroying such envelopes or folded letters, inves- 
tigate their value. Mr. Brooks’ address is as 
follows: 

HAROLD C. BROOKS, 


Box 324, Marshall, Mich. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora §. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William BE. Sweet 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Hdwin G. Warner 
ore ese Hxecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
ea porporaden holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
und and other trusts aggregating approximatel 
$5,000,000. Ssres § apy AY 
For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Oscar E. Maurer 

General Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 

Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 

Associate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper 

Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 

Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 

Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIL, 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Begeda ree, poet Mass., 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Cr 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, Dee. She 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William §. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Hyangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 

Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 


Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 


Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 


215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis . 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E. Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 
The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 

2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] E 
Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 

Assistant Treasurers. 

Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Hduca- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion: Rey. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rey. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William BH. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel E. Emerson, 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler, Rev. H. BH. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rey. Enoch 
KF. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken. 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 


r Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Iran- 
| cisco. 


Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
eorporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Hlizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific. in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Including: 
Jhe Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society 
The Congregational Sunday School BHxtension 
Society 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 


Rey. James Robert Smith, on 
Church Building Secretary 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
. William W. Leete, 
ied Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments: 
City Work, eX: Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Siaonientients Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev.. Harold M. 
Kingsley ; 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and “Editor 


yok Coors ee i Executive Secretaries 
1 : Treasurer 


Wirge ONL an 
ae as Re is Associate Secretaries 
Rev. George W. Hinman, ‘ ; 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, Alumni Secretary 
Rey. H. S. Barnwell, 


Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. A. Daniel, Research Secretary 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, 


Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGRECATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
Rey. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Harry T. Stock 
; Student and Young People’s Work 
Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Wlementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program ineluding Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work ; 


aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 13812, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churehill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Ustablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
‘(The Pilgrim Press) 


A 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 


denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. = 
Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., President 

Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 


ree Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William B. Gilroy, D.D., : i 


Editor of The Congregationalist 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF. 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secy, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


December 1, 1927 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
§ Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Reorganized 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- - 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, ane . Vee : 
ard Haven, an eading 
Booms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod_ Canal, 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a _restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal.and_ bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests Solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth ; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
Henry H. Guernsey ; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren 5 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Incorporated 
1829 


Congregational Church Union of 


Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
Evangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
Pres.; C. BH. Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
Sears Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomMp MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B. 
Bmrich, D.D., Secretary HBmeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer; Rey. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BoarD oF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 


Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 


Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ceive legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tur FuND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
its Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“They say Jones is going in the hole trying 
to provide for his four girls.” 

“Yes—he calls them his debtutante daugh- 
ters.’’—HWachange. 


Howard: Ten-dollar theater seats proclaim 
the purchaser a fool. 

Jay: Yes—seats like that certainly are not 
complimentary.—Hxchange. 


“How did you learn to stay so long under 
water ?” 

“T once lived at the same beach with one of 
my worst creditors.”—Kasper (Stockholm). 


Well Named 
Sue: ‘“What’s the point in calling your friend 
‘Hesperus’ all the time?” 
Lou: ‘’Cause I always have to ride in that 
wreck of his.”—Nebraska Awgwan. 


Tommy was meandering homeward much 
ater than his usual supper time. A friend of 
the family who happened to meet him said: 

“Why, Tommy, aren’t you afraid you'll be 
late for supper?” 

“Nope,” replied Tommy, “I’ve got the meat.” 
—From Children, The Magazine for Parents. 


Not at All Poetic 

First Girl: “And he said my face was a per- 
fect poem.” 

Second Girl: “So it is, dear—it’s like one of 
Browning’s.” 

“Browning! Why Browning?” 

“Because some of the lines are so deep.”— 
Epworth Herald. 


— 


The professor was putting the finishing 
touches on the sidewalk he was laying down. 
Tommy, aged six, had been watching the pro- 
ceedings with great interest, and at length, 
deeming the time right for trial, started to 
cross before the mixture had time to dry. 

When the professor displayed some pique, a 
passer-by observed: 

“Why, professor, I thought you liked chil- 
dren.” 

“T like ’em all right in the abstract,” the pro- 
fessor replied, “but not in the concrete.”—H«a- 
change. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President 
Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catverr, D.D., President; Grorep 
Sipney Wessrpr, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

Horach G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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o> BOOKS OF MERIT FOR CHRISTMAS ~» 


THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to Spiritual Realities 


By Michael Pupin, author of “From Immigrant to Inventor” 


“*He shows in thrilling fashion the oe of the scientific attitude and exhibits a scientist of the 


scientists who is also filled with religion. . 
”— Asheville Times. 


of his thesis. 


. The fact is that Dr. Pupin himself is the demonstration 


“His whole book is a protest against the supposition that the world is to be summed up as so 


much matter and so much motion. 


realities supplement each other.” —Boston Herald. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 
By Jales Verne 


This magnificent book, the latest addition 
to the famous Scribner $2.50 Illustrated 
Classics, is a thrilling narrative and is su- 
perbly illustrated from the paintings of 
N. C. Wyeth. $2.50 


THE SYLVANORA EDITION 


of the Works of Henry van Dyke 


“An excellent opportunity to know him; and for those 
who already know him, a happily conceived means of 
having himentire, and cheaply.’ —Philadelphia Ledger. 


“This new edition of his works, in ten volumes, con- 
tains nearly everything an old and appreciative reader 


of his works will wish to re-read.” 


—Christian Century. Each $1.00 


SIMPLICITY TOWARD 
CHRIST 


By Howard Chandler Robbins 


The Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine appeals for spirituality from a wide, 
sympathetic view. $2.00 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER IN 
A WORLD OF SCIENCE 
By William Adams Brown, D.D. 


“*A dynamic, a tonic for the inner life of man.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.25 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS 


By Edwin Lewis, Professor in Drew 
Theological Seminary 


A non-technical, sympathetic discussion of be- 
liefs. $1.50 


RELIGION AND MODERN 
LIFE 
Leaders from various walks of life delivered 


these masterful Phillips Brooks Lectures at 
Harvard University. $2.00 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 


OF BELIEF 
By Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. 


Cont: ining in a single volume “Belief in 
God,” ‘Belief in Christ,” and “The Holy 
Spirit and the Church.” $2.50 


THE COPELAND READER 


An Anthology of English Prose and Verse 
Chosen and Edited, with an Introduction, by C. T. Copeland, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Unwersity 


“Tt is a book to be read and to be added to every library that comprises the 
All the great names of those who have 
written in English prose and verse are here.”—The Boston Transcript. 


good and the great in literature... . 


CHARLES 


SCRIBNER’S SONS] 


JINGLEBOB 
By Philip Ashton Rollins 


“Mr. Rollins paints a picture of the West 
of the ’80’s that will not be forgotten. 
Cowboy sociability, amusements, rough 
moments, tender, areall within the compass 
of this book.” —Detroit Free Press. $2.50 


.In Prof. Pupin’s universe the physical and the spiritual 


$2.50 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Translated and Arranged by Henry A. 
Sherman and Charles Foster Kent 


“T wish I could have had a kook like this 
for my children when they were little. 
Now I shall use it for my grandchildren.” 

—Henry van Dyke. $3.50 


CHOSEN POEMS 
By Henry van Dyke 


SYLVANORA | 


AMERICA FINDING 
HERSELF 


by 
Mark Sullivan 


The story of “OUR TIMES” through the 
years immediately following ““The Turn 
of the Century.” Recreated by Mr. Sulli- 
van from personalities, events, and cus- 
toms in the fascinating manner that made 
the first volume of “Our Times”’ a best 
seller for more than a year, this new vol- 
ume continues the history and presents in 
itself a complete picture of these eventful 
years. Roosevelt, Morgan, Harriman, 
Hill, and Rockefeller emerge with new 
emphasis from the pages; Trusts, Steel, 
Oil, Big Business, First Successes in Fly- 
ing, Fashions, Books, and Songs are de- 
scribed and recalled with dramatic vivid- 
ness and humor. Hundreds of contempo- 
rary cartoons, photographs, and sketches. 


$5.00 


“First come the songs out of doors... . 
written out of the flame and agony of the war are a 
never-to-be-forgotten group. Finally comes a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous verses, sonnets, lyrics, and epi- 
grams, which are the very soul of the kindly writer we 
all have known so well. 


The poems 


”— Boston Globe. 
Illustrated. Leather. $3.00; Cloth, $2.50 


_ WHEN TUTT MEETS TUTT 
By Arthur Train 


“Half a dozen stories about that kindly and 
clever old lawyer whom many thousands of 
readers have met in earlier books. Humor .. . 
pathos .. . always a most sympathetic human 
understanding and a mastery of legal points.” 

—Boston Herald. $2.00 


FLAMBEAU JIM 
By Frank H. Spearman 


“A vigorous tale which mingles brisk adven- 
ture and tender romance ...in the days of 
railway pioneering across the West.” 


—Philadelphia Enquirer. $2.00 


THE “CANARY” MURDER 
CASE 
By 8.5. Van Dine 


“Extraordinarily good. ... Vance, a psychol- 

ogist rather than a detective, uses unfamiliar 

methods. In short, the novel is first-rate.”’ 
—Indianapolis News. $2.00 


MARCHING ON 
By James Boyd 


“Truly and very nobly the prose epic of the 
Southern Confederacy ...a dignified and 
noble contribution to the American novel of 
our time.”—New York Sun. $2.50 


CASTLES IN SPAIN 
By John Galsworthy 


DO, 


“Clarity of thought with deep sincerity of conviction. .. . 
essayist he ranks very close to Stevenson. . . . 
one will read in quietude; one will reflect on the several essays, 
consider their implications.” 

10.00 —Percy Hurcuison in the New York Times. 


FIFTH AVENUE - 


Asan 
“Castles in Spain’ 


$2.00 
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The Pongregationalist 


$3.00 per year December 8, 1927 10 cents per copy 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


World’s Copyrights by P. E, Duffee, Boston 
Raphael’s Beautiful Madonna Gonzaga 


THE PILGRIM WEEKLY 
STORY PAPERS 


Set high ideals and help build character. They should be a part of your church-school equipment 


THE WELLSPRING 


For Young People 


For eighty-five years this paper has offered a wealth of interesting stories, stimulating essays, and informa- 
tive articles. Special features for the current months are as follows: 


Programs for Young People’s Meetings 
Two Series of Discussions and Worship Material 


Stories of World Heroes 


Under the composite authorship of Basil Mathews, 
Arthur E. Southon, and Robert W. Abernethy 


Travel Articles by 


Stanley High and Helen Davis, respectively 


Good Habits in Reading 
by May Lamberton Becker 


Getting the Right Viewpoint 
by J. Madison Gathany 


Subscription Rates: Single Subscription, $1.00 yearly. School Subscription (more than one copy 
sent to one address), 88 cents yearly, 22 cents quarterly. 


FIRELIGHT 


For Girls Nine to Fourteen 


The editors know the interests of girls, and feature stories which appeal to them. There is always a fas- 
cinating serial of boarding school life or of adventure, as well as short legends and mythical tales, setting 
standards of loyalty, bravery, and courage. 


Subscription Rates: Single Subscription, 75 cents yearly. School Subscription (more than one copy 
sent to one address), 60 cents yearly, 15 cents quarterly. 


BOYLAND 


For Boys Nine to Fourteen 


Boys eagerly await each issue’s thrilling stories of sport, adventure, and travel. They are also intensely 
interested in the articles on recent scientific discoveries, nature studies, and camp life. Special features 
are designs and patterns, with complete instructions, of things to make. 


Subscription Rates: Single Subscription, 75 cents yearly. School Subscription (more than one copy 
sent to one address), 60 cents yearly, 15 cents quarterly. 


THE MAYFLOWER 


For Children up to Eight 


Edited by Frances Weld Danielson, well-known author and teacher of little children. Great care is spent 
on the selection of stories, short articles, and illustrations, and on the general appearance of the paper 
as well, for Miss Danielson believes that the time to create a taste for the best in literature and art is when 
children begin to read. 


Subscription Rates: Single Subscription, 50 cents yearly. School Subscription (more than one copy 
sent to one address), 40 cents yearly, 10 cents quarterly. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
Orders for the first quarter 1928 should be sent in immediately 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 19 South La Salle Street 
Boston, Massachusetts Chicago, Illinois 


Send for a copy of our latest church-school catalog 
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~ BOOKS OF MERIT FOR CHRISTMAS ~ 


THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to Spiritual Realities 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 
By Jules Verne 


This magnificent book, the latest addition 
to the famous Scribner $2.50 Illustrated 
Classics, is a thrilling narrative and is su- 
perbly illustrated from the paintings of 
N. C. Wyeth. $2.50 


THE SYLVANORA EDITION 


of the Works of Henry van Dyke 


““An excellent opportunity to know him; and for those 
who already know him, a happily conceived means of 
having him entire, and cheaply.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


“This new edition of his works, in ten volumes, con- 
tains nearly everything an old and appreciative reader 


of his works will wish to re-read.” 


—Christian Century. Each $1.00 


SIMPLICITY TOWARD 
CHRIST 


By Howard Chandler Robbins 

The Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine appeals for spirituality from a wide, 
sympathetic view. $2.00 
THE LIFE OF PRAYER IN 
A WORLD OF SCIENCE 

By William Adams Brown, D.D. 


‘A dynamic, a tonic for the inner life of man.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.25 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS 


By Edwin Lewis, Professor in Drew 
Theological Seminary 
A non-technical, sympathetic discussion of be- 


liefs. $1.50 
RELIGION AND MODERN 
LIFE 


Leaders from various walks of life delivered 
these masterful Phillips Brooks Lectures at 
Harvard University. $2.00 
THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF BELIEF 

By Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. 


Conts ining in a single volume “Belief in 
God,” “Belief in Christ,” and “The Holy 
Spirit and the Church.” $2.50 


THE COPELAND READER 


An Anthology of English Prose and Verse 
Chosen and Edited, with an Introduction, by C. T. Copeland, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Unwersity 


“Tt is a book to be read and to be added to every library that comprises the 
All the great names of those who haye 
written in English prose and verse are here.”—The Boston Transcript. 


good and the great in literature... . 


scientists who is also filled with religion. . . 
of his thesis.” —Asheville Times. 


much matter and so much motion. . 
realities supplement each other.” —Boston Herald. 


JINGLEBOB 
By Philip Ashton Rollins 


““Mr. Rollins paints a picture of the West 
of the ’80’s that will not be forgotten. 
Cowboy sociability, amusements, rough 
moments, tender, areall within the compass 


By Michael Pupin, author of “From Immigrant to Inventor” 


“He shows in thrilling fashion the growth of the scientific attitude and exhibits a scientist of the 
. The fact is that Dr. Pupin himself is the demonstration 


**His whole book is a protest against the supposition that the world is to be summed up as so 
.In Prof. Pupin’s universe the physical and the spiritual 


$2.50 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Translated and Arranged by Henry A. 
Sherman and Charles Foster Kent 


“IT wish I could have had a kook like this 
for my children when they were little. 
Now I shall use it for my grandchildren.” 


of this book.” —Detroit Free Press. $2.50 —Henry van Dyke. $3.50 
CHOSEN POEMS 
By Henry van Dyke 
“First come the songs out of doors.... The poems 
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AMERICA FINDING 


HERSELF 
by 
Mark Sullivan 


The story of “OUR TIMES” through the 
years immediately following “The Turn 
of the Century.” Recreated by Mr. Sulli- 
van from personalities, events, and cus- 
toms in the fascinating manner that made 
the first; volume of ‘“‘Our Times”’ a best 
seller for more than a year, this new vol- 
ume continues the history and presents in 
itself a complete picture of these eventful 
years. Roosevelt, 
Hill, and Rockefeller emerge with new 


Morgan, Harriman, 
emphasis from the pages; Trusts, Steel, 
Oil, Big Business, First Successes in Fly- 
ing, Fashions, Books, and Songs are de- 
scribed and recalled with dramatic vivid- 


ness and humor. Hundreds of contempo- 


rary cartoons, photographs, and sketches. 
$5.00 


written out of the flame and agony of the war are a 
never-to-be-forgotten group. Finally comes a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous verses, sonnets, lyrics, and epi- 
grams, which are the very soul of the kindly writer we 
all have known so well.” —Boston Globe. 


Illustrated. Leather, $3.00; Cloth, $2.50 


WHEN TUTT MEETS TUTT 
By Arthur Train 


“Half a dozen stories about that kindly and 
clever old lawyer whom many thousands of 
readers have met in earlier books. Humor.. . 
pathos .. . always a most sympathetic human 
understanding and a mastery of legal points.” 


—Boston Herald. $2.00 


FLAMBEAU JIM 
By Frank H. Spearman 


“A vigorous tale which mingles brisk adven- 

ture and tender romance ...in the days of 

railway pioneering across the West.” 
—Philadelphia Enquirer. $2.00 


THE “CANARY” MURDER 
CASE 
By S. 8. Van Dine 


“Extraordinarily good. ... Vance, a psychol- 
ogist rather than a detective, uses unfamiliar 
methods. In short, the novel is first-rate.” 


—Indianapolis News. $2.00 


MARCHING ON 
By James Boyd 


“Truly and very nobly the prose epic of the 
Southern Confederacy ...a dignified and 
noble contribution to the American novel of 
our time.”’—New York Sun. $2.50 


CASTLES IN SPAIN 
By John Galsworthy 


POE TS AY EN? Bis 


“Clarity of thought with deep sincerity of conviction. ... As an 
essayist he ranks very close to Stevenson. . . . 
one will read in quietude; one will reflect on the several essays, 
consider their implications.” 

$10.00 —Percy Hurcutson in the New York Times. $2.00 


‘Castles in Spain’ 


NEW 


YORK 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS + 597 


TAPS AT SUNSET 


—————— 


retire, but I am compelled to resign.” 


“We have always put our surplus earnings 
directly into the work—more than once 
half my salary has thus gone. And 
now it is coming back when we have 
no other income. It was given for 

the love of the work. What I 
now receive I accept as a 

gift of love.” 


Comfort on 


the Sunset Slope 


“I had spent my last cent about two hours 
before your gift arrived. So perhaps you can 
imagine how large and substantial that check 
looked to me. I don’t really know how to thank 
the dear ones who make such joy and relief possible.” 
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Make Checks Payable to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


441 Lexington Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


Give Now to 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Prayer at Christmas 


O UR FATHER, at this Christmastide open our hearts 

and minds afresh to the beauty and reality of the 
Gospel story. While we journey in spirit to ancient 
Bethlehem, bring the spiritual Bethlehem near to our 
souls and to our daily lives. Open our eyes that we may 
see the light of the Savior’s coming, as the Wise Men saw 
it; quicken our hearing that we may hear angel songs in 
our daily toil, as shepherds heard them. Above all, make 
us responsive to motherhood and babyhood, to love, to 
life, to newness and growth, that we may say in this glad 
Christmas, as saints said upon the first Christmas, “Im- 
manuel, God with us.” Amen. 


A Welcome Visitor 


ONGREGATIONALISTS of America welcome to this 

country, both for his personal worthiness and for the 
high position that he has occupied in our fellowship 
across the water, Rev. Arthur Pringle. Mr. Pringle has 
been a recent chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. He is a man of strong charac- 
ter and progressive opinions, and he has been making 
his presence felt in America. Mr. Pringle has recently 
been in Boston after interesting and effective contacts in 
the Middle West. He has promised to give The Congre- 
gationalist some impressions of his first visit to America. 


Dr. Cadman Speaks Out 


INCE the main editorial in this issue was written, 
Dr. Cadman has given his great radio address on the 
subject of super-patriots at the Bedford (Brooklyn) 
Y. M. C. A. on the afternoon of November 27. We hope 
that readers who did not “listen in” will be privileged to 
read the address. It would be a great service to the pro- 
gressive forces of the nation if someone would provide for 
its issuance in pamphlet form. For rhetoric incisiveness 
and cogency, it was Dr. Cadman at his best. We have 
heard him on great occasions but never to better advan- 
tage. We were glad, too, that Dr. Cadman paid special 
tribute to that eminent and good citizen, Jane Addams. 
Miss Addams, who, we believe, is a fellow-Congregation- 
alist, has been a target for all the shafts of ignorant, in- 
tolerant, and un-American super-patriotism. Every sin- 
cere lover of high ideals and of freedom in upholding and 


expressing them has viewed the attacks upon her as being 
as unchristian as they have been un-American. Will 
Dr. Cadman’s plain and true words have the effect that 
they ought to have, or will they simply add his name to: 
the list of “reds” and “Bolshevists” as it exists in the 
timorous minds of those Americans who find it necessary 
to be more patriotic than the President of this Repub- 
lic, and the eminent leaders who have sought to found’ 
and perpetuate it in liberty and justice? 


Good Will Fund Gifts 


ESPONDING to our invitation for contributions to 

our Good Will Fund, “to help send The Congrega- 
tionalist to worthy ministers and missionaries who de- 
sire it but are not able to pay for it themselves,” we- 
have received $50 from one generous friend and $30: 
from another, besides smaller contributions. These gifts 
are just in time for us to get the papers started before 
Christmas for a goodly number of pastors and missiona- 
ries who will greatly appreciate the benefits of these- 
gifts throughout the coming year. Many more need this 
same kind of help, and now is the time to give it. 


Samuel Crothers and Charles Dole 


A Be O great souls widely loved and highly honored passed 
away last month in Massachusetts. One was Dr.. 
Samuel M. Crothers, pastor of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, close to the gates of Harvard, for over thirty 
years. The other was Dr. Charles F. Dole, who for forty 
years was pastor of First Church in Jamaica Plain. 

Both were Unitarians. Both will be remembered in 
terms of human brotherhood and Christian democracy, 
of intelligence and culture. As both achieved world citi- 
zenship, so both lived and preached a religion broader 
and more inclusive than any church or denomination. 

Dr. Crothers was a rare essayist and lecturer, a 
master of English, a sweet optimistic philosopher. 

Dr. Dole wrote much, and preached and lectured 
widely on the gospel of love, the practice of Christian 
brotherhood, and the ideals of world peace. He was a 
consistent and uncompromising pacifist. Dr. Dole was 
born in Brewer, Me., eighty-three years ago. He was 
reared a Congregationalist, and began his ministry as 
one. Nathan Haskell Dole is his brother. His auto- 
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biography, My Highty Years, was published this Fall, 
and reviewed in The Congregationalist of December 1, 
page 701. 

Dr. Crothers was born in Oswego, Ill., seventy years 
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ago. He was a Presbyterian in his early ministry. Both 
Dr. Crothers and Dr. Dole served with distinction as 
presidents of the Twentieth Century Club in Boston, the 
latter for seven years. 


Armistice Day: Contrasts and Contradictions 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, in his Armistice Observance 
proclamation, declared that “it is fitting that the 
recurring anniversary of this day should be commemo- 
rated with thanksgiving and prayer and by exercises 
designed to further the cause of permanent peace through 
the maintenance of good will and friendly relations be- 
tween nations.” He urged the people of the United 
States to “observe the day in schools and churches and 
other suitable places, with appropriate ceremonies giv- 
ing expression to our gratitude that peace exists, and 
to our sincere desire that such amicable relations with 
all other peoples may continue.” 

Some amazing contrasts appeared in the observance 
or the contemptuous violation of the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. 

At St. Louis, Major General Henry T. Allen, who, we 
trust, may still be registered as a patriot, and Newton 
D. Baker, former Secretary of War, supported by Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith, earnestly appealed for the cause of 
peace and for constructive measures in the interest of 
peace on the part of our nation. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion, in the same 
city, with a violence and tone of denunciation to which 
it is said he is not ordinarily accustomed, was making 
an appeal to force in such terms of emphasis as to make 
it appear as the last word in national policy. The oc- 
casion was, we suspect, arranged to counteract, or at 
least qualify, the influence of General Allen’s good will 
congress. The Commander’s friends tell us that he did 
not do himself justice and that he has large ideas, but 
the expression of his valedictory did not reveal them. 

While President Coolidge, at the White House, was 
telling Bishop McDowell, Dr. Macfarland, Dr. Gulick, and 
representatives of several major denominations that he 
he was deeply gratified at the existence of such a body 
as the Federal Council of Churches promoting the peace 
of the world and developing public sentiment in its be- 
half, on the other hand, a Reserve officer, on Boston 
Common, who evidently placed himself on active Army 
duty by appearing in full uniform, was vociferously in- 
forming the people that the Federal Council was a body 
“subversive of the government of the United States” and 
“andermining our national institutions.” Evidently the 
Reserve officer should confer with the President, and not 
only correct the President’s judgment as to the Federal 
Council, but should also guide him in his future Armis- 
tice proclamations. 

Chaplain Axton and Chaplain Lazaron conducted a 
service in which Chaplain Macfarland and Bishop Free- 
man took part, at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, in 
which, in obedience to their Commander-in-Chief, they 
earnestly prayed for international justice and peace; and 
Dr. Macfarland, in a popular service in Washington, 
urged that we render our homage to the dead by recon- 
secrating ourselves to our nation’s constitutional ideals 


and the impartation of those ideals to the life of the 
world. At the very hour that these services were going 
on, another Reserve chaplain in New York was exceed- 
ingly vocal in declaring that Armistice Day was not an 
appropriate day for the proclamation of ideals of peace— 
apparently, as evidenced by his oration, with the feeling 
that it was a sort of mobilization day, despite the fact 
that the President once turned down that proposal. 

Our War Department is a part of our constituted 
government and needs the thoughtful sympathy and ‘in- 
telligent support of the people, but it has some forlorn 
spokesmen, whose utterances are, for. military men, 
strangely disregardful of the expressed exhortations of 
their Commander-in-Chief. There is deep cause for grati- 
tude in such men as Generals Bliss, Allen, O’Ryan, and 
Pershing, whose voice and service in constructive meas- 
ures for peace and the development of good will between 
nations are as satisfying and gratifying as their service 
in war. General O’Ryan’s recent proposal—that Army 
officers should, in time of peace, give of their experience 
and knowledge to the cause of peace—is worthy of their 
consideration. If they would do this constructively they 
would be contributing in large measure to that defense 
of our liberties which they claim to have at heart. 

One of these contrasting attitudes on Armistice Day 
is perhaps well illustrated by Rudyard Kipling’s satire: 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 
The other may well be exemplified by the poet Whit- 
tier’s national ideal: 
Thy great world lesson all shall learn. 
The nations in thy school shall sit. 
Earth’s farthest mountaintops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thy own uplit. 
The latter is the truer patriotism and Americanism. 
At the suggestion and request of the Federal Council 
Commission on International Justice and Good Will, 
multitudes of pastors and men of public life rendered 
devout expressions of gratitude for those who gave their 
lives for the nation and then went on to urge those 
measures of national and international good will and 
those institutions for its practical expression, which, in 
the last analysis, constitute the finest tribute which a 
grateful nation can pay to its honored deal. In doing 
so, they followed the example of the President of the 
United States, and the Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
set for the nation’s defense. Who are these jingo- 
mongering chauvinists and professed ministers of the 
Prince of Peace who dare to call their patriotism in 
question? Fortunately, there is in this country no such 
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' thing as lése-majesté. 


One is not bound to agree even 
with the President; but surely there is something ridicu- 
lous, were it not tragic and appalling, in the spectacle 
of certain people criticizing the patriotism of those who 
are doing just what the President has called upon all 
good citizens to do. 


From Our Western Editor 


An Interpreter of the Unseen 


EV. WILLIAM L. STIDGER of the Linwood Boule- 

vard Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, in 
a sermon found in the volume, Jf J Had Only One Ser- 
mon to Preach, says: “If I had but one sermon to preach 
it would be to trumpet the great tidings into the hearts 
of humanity that we are living, whether we know it or 
not, every year, every day, every minute—within sight 
of the Immortals.” He uses this poem of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s as a setting for his thought: 

Once Phidias stood, with hammer in his hand, 

Carving Athene from the breathing stone, 

Tracing with love the winding of a hair, 

A single hair upon her head, whereon 

A youth of Athens cried, “O Phidias, 

Why do you dally on a hidden hair? 

When she is lifted to the lofty front 

_ Of the Parthenon, no human eye will see.” 

And Phidias thundered on him: “Silence, slave, 
Men may not see, but the Immortals will!” 

No doubt in this age of such wonderful discoveries 
in the realm of the material, there is grave danger that 
we shall forget that the unseen life exists. Many people 
have practically forgotten the unseen. Dr. Stidger uses 
another poem to show that the plainest task may be done 
under the influence of the unseen: 

Doubled all day on his busy bench, 

Hard at his cobbling for master and hench, 

He pounded away at a brisk tat-tat, 

Shearing and shaping with pull and pat, 

Hide well hammered and pegs sent home, 

Till the shoe was fit for the Prince of Rome. 
And he sang as the threads went to and fro: 
“Whether ’tis hidden or whether it show, 

Let the work be sound, for the Lord will know!” 

A St. Louis traveling man said that when the Lord 
made Chicago he tossed a dollar into a swamp and they 
have been chasing it ever since. It is easy for the out- 
side world, when it reads of Big Bill’s campaign against 
King George and the libraries, about the trial of Super- 
intendent McAndrew and about our gunmen and boot- 
leggers, to come to the conclusion that these are com- 
pletely representative of the life of Chicago. It can be 
easily shown, however, that the idealistic side of life 
has great representation here and produces worthy in- 
terpreters of the unseen. 

Mr. Lorado Taft, the sculptor, now past sixty-seven 
years of age, is an outstanding representative of this. 
He drew the attention of the artistic world, three or 
four years ago, by the completion of his great piece of 
statuary, The Fountain of Time, which stands at the west 
end of the midway near the University of Chicago. He 
is now working upon two projects. The model for one, 
The Fountain of Creation, is already completed. This 
will be placed at the east end of the midway. The in- 
spiration for this was drawn from the Greek legend of 
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the flood. “The rocks thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha 
are shown at the moment they are changing into human 
beings. The design takes a circular form, with half- 
formed figures emerging from low rocks in the fore- 
ground. Each group becomes more erect and more fully 
developed, with the background rising high, climaxed by 
a group of complete figures, groping to realize the mys- 
teries of life.” 

Mr. Taft’s “greatest idea” is the model interior which 
he is building of his ideal museum of art. In it the his- 
tory of sculpture is to be presented in historical sequence, 
its halls will be filled with replicas of masterpieces, each 
corridor presenting the fruits of a single country’s art. 
Mr. Taft dreams of school children coming into such a 
museum of art and thus being able to follow the logical 
development of art through the ages. 

Apparently this great sculptor’s work has returned 
upon his own life as a benediction and a blessing. He 
is reported to have said concerning his task: “I need 
twenty years more to accomplish what I have in mind 
now. But then,-I suppose it is selfish to wish for more 
years when those I have had have been so full of joy. 
It hardly seems fair for one person to have had so much 
happiness in living. Every day of my life has been com- 
plete because I have loved what I have been doing. The 
question of immortality has never troubled, for I have 
never felt the need of a hereafter. My accounts are 
balanced every night when I leave the studio.” 

It has been fifty-four years since Mr. Taft chose his 
profession. He was thirteen years of age when he de- 
cided. His father, a professor at the University of IIli- 
nois, was fitting together broken bits of replicas of old 
masterpieces and the son was helping. This experience 
made his decision. He opened a studio in Chicago in 
1886 and has been a leading spirit in the idealistic life 
of the city ever since. He begins work at six in the 


‘morning; his wife comes for him at seven-thirty and 


takes him to breakfast. He returns to the studio in 
three-quarters of an hour and works until six-thirty in 
the evening. He is finishing now a pioneer group, which 
will be unveiled at his birthplace, Elmwood, Ill.; and a 
group called Alma Mater which will be unveiled, next 
June, in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his gradua- 
tion at the University of Illinois. 

Chicago has its sordid side, but it also builds schools 
and churches, and gives to the world educational leaders, 
painters, sculptors, and poets, of whom Mr. Lorado Taft 
is a worthy representative. It is inconceivable that a 
constructive, gracious spirit, such as that of. Mr. Taft, 
should not live on through the ages, ministering of its 
richness to the unseen world. The work and the memory 
of the bootleggers, the vice lords, and of the men who 
play dirty politics will decay in oblivion, while the work 
of Mr. Taft and of other idealists and apostles of the 
unseen will be held in everlasting remembrance. Their 
work will do for the coming generations what the chapel 
services are doing for the students, according to the 
Beloit Alumnus: 

Through jeweled windows, sifts the light of falling day; 
Softly the organ music dies away, 

But in the eager heart still echoes a refrain 

That other twilights shall awake again. 


Chicago, November 26, 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“Many a noble Christian business man has served 
magnificently [by giving money to religious work], but 
I think the time has now come when a young man can 
follow business as a profession with the purpose of mak- 
ing the business itself serve the Kingdom of God in a 
most direct and effective manner entirely aside from the 
uses to which he might put his profits in philanthropies 
outside of his business.”—George W. Coleman. 


Sees New Interpretation 
of Old Message in Japan 


F the annual report of the American Board work in 

Japan, Rev. Allen Lorimer, formerly of the Doshisha, 
writes: “It brings forth many interesting facts. The 
outstanding contribution of the year seems to have been 
a new interpretation of the old message. <A _ great 
spiritual enthusiasm has been planted in the Board’s edu- 
cational institutions. Christian education, especially in 
Doshisha University, has been fired with an evangelistic 
fervor. Many were beginning to doubt the value of Chris- 
tian missionary support in certain educational institu- 
tions manifesting but little Christian enthusiasm. 

“The entrance of evangelistic missionaries to educa- 
tional circles has marked the inspiration of the Master’s 
message to a multitude of earnest students. A latent 
Christian faith has declared itself in no uncertain terms. 
Lives have been set on fire with newly discovered 
inspiration. 

“The far-reaching effects of this Christian revival in 
intellectual circles will be measured only in the future. 
Hundreds of young Japanese men and women, once 
languid followers, now earnest leaders, will permeate the 
country with their rediscovery of Christ.” 


Christianity Furthered by 
Developing Arts in India 


He’ to bring an Indian Christianity to India 
through the medium of music, architecture, and 
church organization is a very real problem in the minds 
of Rev. and Mrs. Azel A. Martin of Battalagundu, Ma- 
dura Mission, India. “Tamil music has no successful 
way of being written,” they say; “it must be learned by 
heart. We rejoice to see the increasing use of Indian 
musical art in the service of the Gospel.” Drums and 
the droning flute are dear to the heart of the Indian, 
although the Western violin and harmonium are being 
adapted to the uses of Indian music. The Indian does 
not pay much attention to preaching as we know it. Ora- 
tory has never been developed in India, but much can be 
done through song-stories. Indian children sing as they 
play; workmen hum as they work. Indians are not an 
exuberant people; sorrow is a very familiar part of their 
lives, but music permeates them. 
“Again in architecture, India must be introduced to 
some counterpart of the New England meetinghouse. 


Hinduism has no place for an audience. Shrines for 
idols, yes, costly and surrounded with open courts and 
porches, but a place to sit together and pray and sing 
does not exist. The Mohammedan brought his domed 
mosque and slender minaret to India. What shall the 


‘Christian religion do about her places of worship? 


“The Indian does not take naturally to the art, of 
church organization. In the midst of an ethnic faith 
like Hinduism the idea of a “church,” as we know it, is 
most unusual. Here, again, the idea of the need of a 
definitely organized body which will push forward and 
protect the Christians in their work, must slowly take 
root. And it is taking root and developing along purely 
Indian lines. The interpretation of Christ to India can 
be done by her own sons and daughters in a manner far 
beyond anything that an Occidental can hope to do.” 


This Man Speaks 

From South Dakota 

“4 ‘OME with me out along the trail for thirty miles and 
we will pass only two houses and come in sight of 

six more. We are ministering to about 1,200 people. Our 

home department work has put us in touch with more 

than half of them. I am not a fisherman nor a hunter, 

never take out a license for either; but I.defy any man 

to get more thrills out of any sport than this work 

affords every month in the year.” 


‘“Pedley of the American Board”’ 
Retires from Field Work 


fs ASO knowing Dr, Hilton Pedley, and the story 

of his Christlike life in the history of Christian 
missionary effort in Japan, will note only with regret 
his relinquishment of the field secretaryship and corre- 
sponding secretary’s duties during the past year. ‘Pedley 
of the American Board’ has been a phrase commanding 
profound respect and love. His has been a life of Chris- 
tian statesmanship calling forth every quality demanded 
of a high and noble leader. 

“To Dr. Pedley belongs the chief credit for the crea- 
tion of the historic Kumiai church. To create it he 
guided the American Board in divesting itself of full 
executive power. He has been primarily responsible for 
the transferring of practically the entire task of church 
administration to the Japanese themselves. 

“A great tact and sense of diplomacy, combined with 
a strong and radiant personality, have made Dr. Pedley 
not only a great Congregational statesman, but the friend 
and father of missionaries and Japanese alike. He has 
indeed symbolized, in his work in Japan, that sweet and | 
winsome spirit of the Master incarnate in the very heart 
of the Christian civilization he has sought to represent.” 
So writes Rev. Allen Lorimer, pastor of Sound Beach 
Congregational Church, formerly Amherst College rep- 
resentative at the Doshisha in Kyoto, Japan. 
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Trooper Farrow Gets 
Experience Plus 


| Be an account of cases brought to Mt. Silinda Hospital 

appears the story of Trooper Farrow, a young man 

from a wealthy English family, who came to Africa to 
join the police and “get experience.” 

He got not only experience, but “veldt sores” which 
proved very persistent and confined him to the hospital 
for more than three months. Because his illness did 
not keep him from moving about, Trooper Farrow, be- 

ing of a mechanical turn of mind, fixed up motor cars, 
installed electric lights, and did other helpful work about 
the mission. 

The climax of the story is that he said he would like 
to be a missionary! He has promised to bring his mother 
and sister to visit Mt. Silinda when they come to Africa 
in their luxurious motor car with which they propose to 
explore the country, visiting Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe 
Ruins, and other points of interest. 


Black and Blue— Also 
Black vs. Yellow for White 


es famous phrase goes back eighty years to the time 

when an American ship in the Yangtze, without au- 
thority from Washington or even a notice of belligerency 
to the Chinese, responded to the impulse of race solidarity 
and joined forces with the British in a battle of the 
opium war. The phrase had a curious illustration re- 
cently in Shanghai which shows how “blood” becomes 
merely an arbitrary symbol. Two American missionary 
women were held by a unionized rickshaw coolie to com- 
pel payment of an exorbitant charge. He had forcibly 
detained one of them when an American Negro came 
along, saw the situation, promptly knocked the coolie 
down and proceeded on his way. He was not going to 
have “his women” treated in that fashion. There are 
strange complications in relations between the races! To 
say nothing of our social obligation to the Chinese coolie, 
should we not stand by the Negro in his country when he 
is so unfalteringly loyal to “his own folks” in every 
situation? 


Witch Doctor Loses Sight; 
Christian Doctor Wins It 


ALITI was a sort of witch doctor: He had worked 

with the missionaries, off and on, for years, but had 
always refused to listen to the Gospel. Last March he 
was taken sick. For a week he fought his illness in his 
heathen village. Then, desperate, given up to die, he 
demanded that he be taken to the Christian village of 
Kanusi where he knew that Kanualuku, one of Dr. Mary 
F, Cushman’s skillful African associates, had recently 
saved two boys, ill with lung trouble. One of these boys 
had been the son of a witch doctor. 

When Kanualuku saw this patient, Maliti, he was 
spitting blood freely, had a high temperature, and a 
rapid pulse. He was panting for breath and his strength 
was nearly gone. Little hope for his life, thought Dr. 
Cushman. But Kanualuku said he would do his best 
and pray God to save Maliti. Kanualuku did his best. 
God used him to answer his own petition. Maliti is now 
a well man and a Christian. With his wife, he has left 
the little heathen village and become a resident of a 
Christian settlement near Ochileso, Angola, West Africa. 
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As soon as he is strong enough he will go to Ochileso and 
make his confession in the church, burning, at the same 
time, his witchcraft and divining outfits. 


Porto Rican Study 
Pilgrimage Planned 


Ww learn with interest of the proposed study pilgrim- 

age to Porto Rico under the auspices of Secretary 
Beard of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee. It is in 
line with the successful series of visits to the institutions 
of Congregational world service in the Southland. There 
is no missionary education which can begin to compare 
with an actual visit to some typical examples of that 
activity which we often disguise more than we distin- 
guish by the label “missionary.” 

The party making the Porto Rican trip will leave New 
York on the steamer Coamo (does that mean “Company 
of American Missionary Observers”?) on February 16, 
arriving at San Juan on February 20. The return trip 
will be made on the steamship San Lorenzo, sailing on 
March 1, and due in New York on March 5. The ten 
days on the island will be devoted to careful investiga- 
tion of the work of Ryder Memorial Hospital, Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, Union Theological Seminary, and the 
churches and schools of sister denominations. The fa- 
mous and beautiful 110-mile drive around the island will 
be a feature of the trip, which, we might add, is limited 
to ten persons and will be personally conducted by Sec. 
George L. Cady. He was formerly a civil engineer and is 
now a civil conductor! Any member of the party wish- 
ing to remain longer on the island can arrange to do 
so without difficulty. The total cost of the trip will 
not exceed $350. The final date for reservations is 
January 15. Arrangements may be made with the offi- 
cials of the committee until that time. 


A Home Missionary’s 
Day of Rest (P) 
‘““F BEGAN the day early, leaving home before nine 
o’clock, as I had twenty-seven miles to drive to my 
first appointment at ten. It rained and the roads were 
slippery, but I reached my destination in time to teach 
the adult Sunday school class. At eleven o’clock we con- 
tinued with worship, when the minister led the singing 
and preached the sermon. As it was still raining at the 
close of the service, chains were put on the car and a 
start was made for the next appointment. When well 
out of town a stop of ten minutes was made for lunch, 
which was carried in a lunch box in the car. 

“T reached my next stop in time to help the Sunday 
school superintendent take out the ashes from the steve 
and build a fire. In the absence of one of the teachers, 
I substituted, teaching a class of little folks. Worship 
followed at three o’clock, with the minister as choir 
leader and preacher. Again the Ford was started, this 
time for home. 

“After supper, with my family and a little rest, I 
attended the Christian Endeavor meeting, followed by 
evening service. We had a choir for this service, and 
the minister sang in the choir. Thus we came to the 
end of the day, having driven fifty-four miles, attended 
two Sunday school sessions, one Christian Endeavor 
meeting, and preached three sermons.” Thus runs a typi- 
cal day’s work in a home missionary’s life. 
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An Errand of Mercy by a “Grenfell” Nurse in a Labrador Winter 


H call this time was West. Spring was 

coming in. There was still plenty of 
snow down to fill the smaller hollows and 
somehow level off the bumps, and the winds 
had packed it so hard that you could cut 
it out in slabs with your snow knife, and 
play ball with the blocks. Our trail lay to 
the westward, along the Straits of Belle 
Isle, and although, as the crow flies, we in- 
tended to go only a hundred miles from our 
little winter place among the trees down in 
the bay, the precipices and ridges that run, 
unfortunately, north and south across our 
path, made it more of a problem than that 
distance sounds, when you tackle the prob- 
lem in a Rolls Royce, or even a “flivver,’”? on 
a good paved road. However, the eastward 
journey had not been so bad. Im fact it 
was more than usually good—that is, for 
the hardest trail in our district. 

There is nothing so glorious in the world 
as coming in at night to a home, however 
humble, after a long day out “on dogs,” with 
only a hasty kettle boiled in a drogue of 
woods for lunch, and perhaps a “bun made 
with pork and currants to keep it from 
freezing like soft bread does.” Your face is 
tingling, your blood coursing like a mill 
race, your muscles tired with the joy of 
downing all obstacles, and your mind is at 
rest, because you are not out just for selfish 
pleasure. 

We had visited our next station in the 
Straits of Belle Isle at Red Bay, about 
seventy-five miles away, another at Forteau 
a bit over the hundred, and also all the little 
villages between them, which snuggle in 
under the great cliffs, or are hidden in the 
woods, in which so many spend the winter 
months, hunting, trapping, and lumbering, 
so long as the sea is frozen “on the outside 
land.” 

BILLy, THE DRIVER 

Billy, our driver, is a middle-aged man 
with quite a large family. He is himself 
a small, almost tiny man, light as a feather 
on a dog sledge, but he is as tough as one 
of our Arctic spruces, and can stand weather 
almost as well as their storm-beaten, 
snarled old trunks. Many a thousand miles 
—yes, many a thousand—Billy has driven 
“mission doctors.” Northward from Battle 
Harbor to Nakyak Fjord, near Cape Chid- 
ley along the Atlantic seaboard, or east 
to the Canadian border along the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, everyone knows Billy. He is of 
Irish extraction and a good Catholic, so that 
the combination of “religions fore and aft” 
om the sledge, as they say here, helps to 
smooth over any fears that loneliness, preju- 
dice, and superstitions which creeds and 
sects serve to create in some parts of the 
world. Not that anyone ever worries over 
that here. When it comes to hospitality, to 
lending a hand, or anything else you have 
to lend, then all that is instantly forgotten. 
But it seems to be the prerogative of the 
sects in these isolated parts that it does 
divide the social life and handicap the com- 
munal advance of the few folk there are, 
more than any other single factor, even per- 
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haps more than space, or frost, or sea, or 
mountain fastness. 

Billy is a very remarkable character. His 
strong points, of course, are not classical 
lore nor superfluity of possessions, but 
rather those of an unfailing good humor and 
unselfishness, and a readiness to play ‘“Chris- 
topher” for anyone and anything that comes 
his way. What a lot of troubles have been 
avoided, what a heap of discouragements 
from failures saved, what a power of in- 
spiration and achievement afforded by the 
twinkle in Billy’s eye! ‘True, these assets 
would not be cashable for five cents in the 
money market. They are not as tangible as 
a “daub of Goo.” No, they are not ‘practi- 
eal,” in the sense of “material” or any “Tra- 
tional thing.” But they are there, all the 
same, like the boy’s kite around the corner, 
which he feels tugging, but cannot see. 
More than once I have been led to get a 
firmer grip of the reality of the immaterial, 
and the potency of that sloppy sentimental- 
ity some call “the mere emotion” of love, 
when I have once more caught the inspiring 
glint of Billy’s eye, perhaps after we have 
dug ourselves out of some new snowdrift, 
or ended a long, hard day’s run on dogs, 
through these wilds, and storm and darkness 
have overtaken us right in the open wild, 
literally nowhere. 

Billy will never have nervous prostration 
any more than he will have nervous pros- 
perity. You could hit him, or rob him, or 
crush him; I believe you could run over him 
with a steamroller, and then whatever was 
left of Billy would be optimistic. He has, 
naturally on this coast, been known on oc- 
casions to be late in arriving. He has been 
on record as “missing” once or twice, owing 
to troubles on sea and, “saving your pres- 
ence,” eyen on the land also. But there is 
one thing everyone has to admit about Billy 
—give him time, and if he has said that 
he will get there, he will be there or be 
dead, and, thank God, he is very far from 
that yet, being only about fifty years of age, 
and looking thirty. 

We had reached on this particular return 
journey what has always been considered 
the last lap. For when we reach Chateau 
Harbor the great girdle of mountain chains 
across our pathway comes to an end, and the 
last twenty-five miles!are comparatively easy. 
Till that point is reached, the mountains 
along this part of the trail simply shoulder 
travelers almost into the sea. For the path 
has to run along on the tops of the last ledge 
of cliffs, which fall, generally abruptly, over 
into the sea, or as it was now, onto the ice, 
or onto the great drifts of feathery snow 
that collect on the southern side of every 
elevation. ‘These have the general quality 
of softness, the wind not being able to get 
at them and pack the snow, which seemed 
to our doctor on one occasion to be a special 
provision of Providence in case of accidents, 
for he had jumped in the sledge over a 
thirty-foot drop clear over the heads of the 


dogs. 


Even then there may be trouble, for 


the famous explorer, Donald MacMillan, 
having once dived into just such a pillow of 
snowflakes, told me he must without help 
have perished miserably in a few moments, 
for he went down head first and found him- 
self entirely unable to move. He was res- 
cued by companions who, fortunately, got 
hold of his legs in time, and extricated him,- 
like a winkle from his shell. 


ON THE Way HoME FROM RED BAY 


On this occasion it was blowing hard from 
the North, a real wintry blast, when we left 
the shelter of the little mission station at 
Red Bay for home, relying on the protection 
of the great hills that lie to windward of 
us, aS we go east. Under their shelter we 
covered safely mile after mile of the first 
part of our journey through the eternal 
drifting, gritty snow which stung our faces 
like hailstones, and made it impossible to 
see more than a few yards ahead. At places 
the road was so steep that we had to slip 
the dogs and lower the sledges by their 
combined traces, because we were otherwise 
likely to overreach the team and dash over 
the decline with a rush, to the great danger 
of the dogs and the sledge, not to say of 
our limbs also. 

In fine weather there is nothing but 
pleasure in these unexpected leaps into 
space, and everyone enjoys these veritable 
flying toboggan runs at top speed with snow 
hurtling, and the wind whistling by, exactly 
as polar bears and otters will for hours 
again and again climb a steep slope just 
for the pleasure of sliding down on their 
stomachs, with their paws spread out and 
doubled back. But this day each of these 
watersheds seriously further imperiled our 
making a port before dark. For the storm 
had increased to a blizzard, and there was 
a real growing danger of our being snow- 
blocked and having to spend a night in the 
open and then of our being blown into space, 
and so finding a tomb in Davy Jones’ locker 
in the hungry sea, below the feet of the great 
precipices. 

But as we pushed on, the country be- 
came a bit more open, and less and less 
of the driving snow was able to lodge 
anywhere. With the absence of new snow 
lying beneath, the surface of the path be- 
came more and more icy, and as it often had 
to lead us along the downslope of the cliff 
over the sea, the peril of being blown over 
became all too apparent. Fortunately, our 
komatik had been specially built for this 
danger, and the box for the freight had only 
a single board at the side so as to catch 
less wind. Gus, the great hulking, powerful 
mail-carrier, who was accompanying us to 
help “haul t’ nurse,” though he lay out on 
the sledge with his feet over the downside, 
was only by dint of years of experience and 
unusual acquired agility and strength able 
to keep the sledge from sliding sideways 
down the ice slope, and over the precipice 
below. 

So thick was the driving snow, and so 
loud the howling of the storm, that when- 
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ever Billy fell a few yards behind with the 
second, or luggage, sledge, we were utterly 
unable to see or hear him. That, however, 
did not occur to our minds as of any impor- 
tance, for Billy was such a toughened war- 
rior that we never once imagined anything 
could happen to him. And every time we 
had stopped to see what had happened to 
Billy, he had so loudly upbraided us for 
“keeping the nurse out in the cold longer 
than was necessary,” that we finally dis- 
missed Billy from our thoughts, and just 
plugged ahead with our own load. 

On only one of these occasions of waiting 
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for him Billy had been in difficulties, and 
this time it was a real one. For it hap- 
pened that Billy always affected a walrus 
mustache, and this had gradually become the 
focus for a large sheet, part snow and part 
ice, consisting of his frozen breath. Sud- 
denly an extra blast of wind detached this 
from the ice bridge which held it to his 
stubby beard, lifted it up and forthwith 
froze it solidly to his cap, whence not only 
could he not get it loose, but it closed al- 
most absolutely the face opening of his 
kossak, so that it almost blinded him; and 
incidently being damp from his breath, froze 
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solidly to his nose. This is not a common 
danger of the Northern trail, but it is a 
warning to the parsimonious not to “cheat 
the barber” in the future. We were, how- 
ever, able to disengage this new obstacle in 
the race, and Billy once more followed cheer- 
fully along with his load. 

At last, three or four hours after we should 
have arrived, a veritable snowman hauled 
what appeared to be a huge, animated wed- 
ding cake up to the little winter house in 
the woods on the side of the deep fjord at 
Chateau. It was only now, when Gus had 

(Continued on page 743) 


Covenanter and Congregationalist 


II. 


A “Side Line’? and What Became of It 


Recollections by the Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan 


HH value of what in the business world 
iL is ealled a “side line’ was early im- 
pressed on the mind of the Boy. Little did 
he then think that in after-years this “side 
line’ should become the main one. 

The modern morning metropolitan news- 
paper is a big and busy realm all its own. 
Here is compiled and condensed the local 
and general history of the day. Who enters 
its precincts to work leaves indolence be- 
hind. The materials on which this record is 
based are supplied to, not manufactured 
by, it. 


In THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR’S SANCTUM 


In the matter of its preparation and the 
manner of its presentation there will always 
be room for difference of opinion. But when 
everything is said, it is only a mirror which 
may not really and truly reflect. The wise 
editor knows that if his readers do not ap- 
prove, he will hear from them. If he hears 
nothing in criticism he is sure good people, 
too often dumb in this regard, are reason- 
ably well” satisfied. Nor is the average 
reader aware how often suppression is one 
of the constantly practiced rules of the office. 
Job, had he filled an editor’s chair, would 
often have had his patience tried, and his in- 
tegrity put to the test. 

Not seldom is the editor approached by 
someone with article, paper, lecture, or even 
sermon, which the “many friends of the 
visitor have urged him to have published.” 
The motto “Keep me from being cynical” 
might well be framed and hung in the edi- 
tor’s sanctum. The decision regarding the 
importance of a matter of news must be 
made practically instantaneously. Noah’s 
experiences and the Johnstown flood are, of 

course, for the front page. 

With other news less spectacular lies the 
difficulty. And the “suppressed sensations” 
are numberless. Many a household has been 
held together, and many a fair reputation 
kept unsmirched, by the consignment to 
a secret drawer or the wastebasket of a 
story involving manhood and womanhood. 
The Master himself set the example when 
He wrote on the ground something which 
has never been reported, The minister, law- 
yer, doctor, and public speaker, each receives 
due credit for services rendered. The mod- 
erm newspaper man can only turn for his 
recognition and reward to Hmerson in “Com- 


pensation,” or the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters of Matthew. 


“THE CUB” 

When the Reporter began his apprentice- 
ship he was the youngest and most verdant 
on the staff, and, therefore, was dubbed “the 
cub.” Then only a few of the local staff 
were college-bred; now their number is 
legion. One of the first lessons enforced was 
that the paper was for the family, and must 
be kept scrupulously clean. And the second 
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was “like unto it.” It was the unwrit- 
ten rule that no one should write anything 
for publication regarding anyone which the 
writer would not be willing to read to that 
person. 

In those days of nearly a half century ago, 
not much space was given to religion and 
education by the daily press, excepting, per- 
haps, what pertained to “heresy hunting,’ 
irregularities of those who posed as “good 
people,” and the like. 

One day the Reporter thought he had 
found something. It may have been that his 
Covenanting ancestry and early training had 
a little to do with it. He saw the columns 
filled with reports of fires, accidents, crimes, 
politics, theatrical performances, musical 
events, stock shows, real estate enterprises, 
lake shipping, finance and commerce, exe- 


cutions, prize fights, baseball games, while 
it also had an excellent book-review depart- 
ment. And he wondered if the building or 
dedication of an edifice for public worship, 
the calling or retiring of a minister, meet- 
ings of associations, conferences, presby- 
teries, diocesan conventions, progress of mis- 
sionary societies, Y. M. C. A. activities, etc., 
might not be classed as “news” as were 
these secular matters just enumerated. He, 
therefore, proposed to his chief that if he 
were given a column or two weekly in Sat- 
urday’s paper, he would undertake to fill 
the space with “real news,’ without extra 
cost to the paper, and without interference 
with his regular duties. 

The suggestion was cordially approved. 
For many years thereafter, and when he had 
served in other departments, this section was 
maintained. To it was soon added a weekly 
study of the Sabbath school lessons then in 
general use. Sometime later, an educational 
department was opened and placed in charge 
of a former college president, the late Prof. 
William P. Jones. Both these met with 
favor. 


EXTENDING ACQUAINTANCESHIPS 


It was while collecting this news of the 
churches and religious circles generally that 
the Reporter became intimately acquainted 
with many of the leading ministers of the 
city, theological seminary professors, mis- 
sionary district secretaries, editors of de- 
nominational journals, and prominent lay- 
men. Among the ministers with whom he 
thus became intimate were Rey. Joseph BE. 
Roy, Rev. James Powell of the A. M. A., Rev. 
G. F. §. Savage, Rey. Dr. BE. P. Goodwin, 
and Prof. Franklin W. Fisk of the Congre- 
gational circle. 

Later, when he became a member of the 
Illinois Legislature, he met Hon. William H. 
Collins of Quincy, Ill., and, through him, Dr. 
Edward A, Tanner, the beloved president of 
Illinois College, Jacksonville. These rela- 
tionships, and that with Rey. Theodore 
Prudden, then minister of Leavitt Street 
Congregational Church, Chicago, led him 
into the Congregational companionship which 
has continued for twoscore years. So the 
“side line” was becoming what it has been, 
especially during the past seven years, ‘‘the 
main line.’ 

(To be continued) 
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The Hostess of Beacon Hill 


sc AN me an’ Maggie go out an’ hear the 
Christmas carols an’ see the lights, 
Mrs. Aspinwall?’ 

“Yes, Annie.’ 

“Michael, he’s gone to church, an’ can we 
have the key, please, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, Annie, on my dresser,” answered 
Lucretia Aspinwall from her desk where she 
was bending low over her household ac- 
counts. “And Annie, are the shades all 
pulled down?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Aspinwall. Good-night, ma’am.”’ 

“Good-night, Annie.” 

The door closed. Lucretia Aspinwall laid 
down her pen, folded her hands and looked 
at two pictures hanging on the wall over 
her desk. One the picture of a man in 
middle life with searching, understanding 
eyes. The other a miniature of a brown- 
eyed, copperheaded boy smiling straight 
into her troubled eyes. 

From the street below rose the first Christ- 
mas carol, Comfort and Joy! Comfort and 
Joy. 

Lucretia Aspinwall’s hands covered her 
ears, but the sound persisted. She rose and 
closed the little white blinds inside her win- 
dows, but the song would not be shut out. 


TuE MESSAGE OF THE CAROLS 


“Comfort and joy!’ echoed Lucretia. 
“What a mockery—Christmas! Last year I 
ran away from these carols. This year I 


decided not to allow them to drive me from 
my home. ‘Oomfort!’ with the man you’ve 
loved and lived for—dead! ‘Joy!’ with 
the boy you’ve breathed and prayed for— 
insane. Where is the comfort? Where is 
the joy? It sounds well, but where is it? 
If one’s memories could die, too, or be locked 
up! If only there was nothing to remem- 
ber!’ Lucretia rose to her feet; uncon- 
sciously she walked back and forth on the 
soft blue rug. Unconsciously she stooped, 
and with the poker broke the cannell coal 
in the grate until it sputtered and burst 
forth into fresh, leaping flames. 

O Little Town of Bethlehem flooded the 
air. Ah, that hurt, too! Her eyes sought the 
oval portrait of her mother just over the 
mantle. Another chapter—all gone by! An- 
other chapter with loss and change written 
on every page. A moan escaped her drawn 
lips. 

Then a sudden question arrested these 
torturing thoughts. Suppose the neighbors 
should ring her bell! Suppose someone 
should be sorry for her and want to tell 
her so! Should the bell ring with Maggie 
and Annie out, she would have to go below 
and open the door herself. To leave the bell 
unanswered never for one moment occurred 
to Lucretia Aspinwall. Bells had always 
been rung, and bells had always been an- 
swered. Yes, surely someone would try to 
be kind. Someone would certainly come any 
minute. Lucretia hurried to her closet, 
slipped one arm into her black fur coat. 
No! if she went out on the hill she would 
be recognized. Forty years on Chestnut 
Street—she could not pass unnoticed, sur- 
rounded, as she was, with friends whom she 
had known since childhood. 

For a moment she hesitated, then hurried 
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to the lower hall closet. There was Jack’s 
coat. There was Jack’s big felt hat. Al- 
ways they hung in their accustomed place. 
How easily her arms slipped in. How com- 
fortable the felt hat, pulled close over her 
small, shapely head. In the pockets were 
gloves—great, Spacious, generous’ gloves. 
Why had she never worn these things be- 
fore? A quick smile played round her lips, 
a smile unknown for many months. No one 
would recognize her! In her husband’s 
things she was utterly safe. Her own and 
oldest friends would pass her in the press 
and never know! No one would sympathize! 


HHO eee 


The Quenchers of Stars 

By Harry Elmore Hurd 
I know a boy who stole into a church, 
So still its thumping clock beat like a heart 
Within a giant’s agitated breast, 
So dark its myriad lights were twinkling stars 
All near enough for men to touch their flames, 
Like aspirations yielding to the grasp. 
Long shadows, lean as last year’s skeletons, 
Crept out and touched the lone lad, silently. 
Stray sunbeams filtered through the jeweled glass 
And lay like panting refugees, aquiver, 
Hach prostrate ray of light a supplicant 
As full of motes as men of darkling sin. 
One ruby taper wavered in mid-air, 
Winked kindly like the watchful eye of God. 


Youth tiptoed guiltily, like stealthy sin, 

Too softly for the slated graves to clank 

Or mar the sleep of tabulated saints. 

He made a quick survey of nave and apse, 
Lest priest or praying nun should interfere. 
Defying God, he stretched his flatted hand 

And palmed a yearning candle’s yellow hopes, 
Then left the church, aburst with boyish pride; 
He whistled like a lazy breeze through oaks, 
Delighting in the doing of a wrong. 


Lean years and fat have brought their many 
gifts, 

White Christmas treads upon the New Year’s 
heels, 

An old man knows the bitter tragedy 

Of snuffing out the burning of a star. 
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No one would look sorry! As she opened the 
front door she seized Jack’s cane, then put it 
back and selected instead the one she had 
given John on his last birthday. 


AMID THE CHRISTMAS THRONG 

A foggy drizzle made the pavements wet. 
A kindly, happy, murmuring crowd streamed 
down the center of Chestnut Street, strain- 
ing their eyes for a lifted lantern and fresh 
earolers. Unnoticed, Lucretia joined the 
pressing throng. How eyes shone! How 
alight the faces! How unconscious every 
soul of self! All pressing on! All in search 
of a song. Suddenly a lantern swung high, 
a pause in the march, a leader’s note and Jt 
Came Upon a Midnight Clear rent the air. 
A hush fell as the last note trembled. Ah! 
this was a chorus indeed. A chorus with a 
leader. Up and down Beacon Hill, gently 
pushing, the crowd surged. Children ques- 
tioned their parents, and for the time ques- 
tions remained unanswered. Carols rose 
and fell. Eyes sought the sky, others were 


closed, younger ones shone like stars. Voices 
rose clear and sweet, some almost like 
prayers. Again, O little town of Bethlehem, 
how still we see thee lie. A sigh reached 
Lucretia’s ears. Next to her, almost leaning 
on her shoulder, a voice whispered, ‘How 
beautiful!” Together they followed the 
crowd—on and on. 


THr STRANGER AND HER HOME 

And then suddenly all ceased. The carols 
were hushed. Christmas Eve was ended. 
For the first time Lucretia Aspinwall looked 
at the slight figure pressed so close to her 
shoulder. A keen, birdlike face all aglow 
looked into hers; a voice exclaimed: “Oh, 
thank you. Your voice was wonderful!” 

“Did I sing?” gasped Lucretia. mee 

“Beautifully,” answered the _ stranger. 
“Like a mother with a baby in her arms.” 

Tears sprang to Lucretia’s eyes and slipped 
unnoticed down her cheeks. 

“Oh, I’m sorry! Forgive me!” breathed 
the stranger. “Where are you going?’ 
Anxiously she noted Lucretia’s crushed felt 
hat, the ill-fitting coat and uncouth gloves. 

Lucretia did not answer; the stranger took 
her arm, firmly announcing, “You’re coming 
home with me.” Unused, of late, to such 
commands, Lucretia followed obediently. On 
Pinckney Street they halted. From her pocket 
the stranger drew a key. Together they 
mounted the steps. In the front window a 
card bore one word—‘‘Rooms.” 

“Don’t stumble,” cautioned her hostess; 
“the gas is not good.” Up, up, up they 
climbed, Lucretia gratefully holding the 
banister. On the fourth floor the hostess 
produced a second key and threw wide the 
door. “Wait while I find a match,’ advised 
the voice. 

“Oh!” breathed Lucretia breathlessly as 
the light shone feebly through a glass globe 
with a huge nick in its side. 

“Yes, isn’t is cozy?’ exclaimed her hostess. 

“Yes, oh, yes!” panted Lucretia. 

One swift glance explored the tiny room, 
its chipped white iron bed, its walnut wash- 
stand, its crockery bowl and pitcher, its 
two straight chairs with sagging seats, its 
battered bureau, and its trunk covered with 
rough brown denim. Lucretia watched her 
hostess busying herself near the washstand. 

“This is my kitchen closet!” she laughed, 
opening the lower doors. Inside, on two 
neatly papered shelves stood cornflakes, a 
jar of coffee, a glass of marmalade, a box 
of crackers, and some stray bits of glass 
and china. 

“T’m so glad you came!” continued her 
hostess. “I had the party all ready, you see, 
but no one to come to it! Sit down, do.” 
A rough towel marked with ink was spread 
on the trunk, two glasses, a can of ginger- | 
snaps, and from the window sill a bottle 
of cider. 

“How nice!” murmured Lucretia. 

“Yes, isn’t it! I only hope I can keep it.’ 

“Can’t you?” questioned Lucretia, wonder- 
ing what it could possibly be which her 
hostess hoped to keep. 

“Not unless I sell more pictures. But this 
is Christmas Eve! Let’s forget!” smiled the 
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hostess, perched at last on her wobbly chair. 

“Yes, let’s forget,’ breathed Lucretia. 
Vainly she searched for safer topics. Then 
her eyes sought the window. 

“You’ve a wreath!” 

“Yes, I know! I had to!” apologized her 
hostess. “I love them so, don’t you?” 

“Yes, only I’ve had none for two years 
now.” é 

“Won’t you take your things off?” Gra- 
ciously her hostess rose to assist in the re- 
moval of the coat. For the first time Lu- 
cretia remembered her disguise. 

“No, no, thank you. I grew a little chilled 
out there.” 

“Your shoes aren’t thick enough!” de- 
plored her hostess, regarding the wet, soiled 
black suede slippers. 

Lucretia held up one slim foot rejoicing 
in the mud and difference made by dirt and 
dampness. Except for a wedding ring, her 
hands were bare. She stuffed Jack’s gloves 
in his pocket. Not for worlds would she 
have removed that sheltering coat, not for 
worlds would she have displayed his string 
of pearls about her throat, nor the exquisite 
clinging black chiffon gown. Lucretia hugged 
the greatcoat closer. 

“Here’s your cider. Now please eat lots 
ef cookies. Ginger is very warming,’ en- 
couraged her hostess. 

“Yes, yes, I know. And what a lovely 
picture in your window!” 

“Oh, I meant to light the candle!” The 
hostess hurried for a match and touched the 
wick of a candle just below the picture. 
“There !” 

Lueretia examined the picture carefully. 
Yes, surely those were the same features 
—the features of her hostess—only fuller, 
happier, softer. She rose and studied the 
white bundle held adoringly in the shelter- 
ing arms of the stooping mother. So closely 
cuddled was the babe in the brooding 
mother’s arms that the face was hidden save 
for one tenderly rounded, flushed cheek. The 
candle shed its flickering rays on the 
mother’s radiant face. Lucretia’s hand shot 
forward and grasped the hand of her hostess. 

“Where is your baby?” she breathed, real- 
izing that some tremendous change had come 
also into this woman’s life. Life had robbed 
her, too. 

“Why, I never had him.” 

“Lucretia turned and echoed: ‘You never 
had him! What do you mean?’ 


Tue PICTURE AND Its MEANING 


Miserably her hostess held out two up- 
turned, empty hands. “I never had him. 
It’s only a picture! I painted it last night, 
here before my mirror.” 

She pointed to the glass. “I—guess it 
must have been the thrill of Christmas. I 
took out my paints. I had to paint. I 
wanted a model terribly. It didn’t seem 
quite right, but I—I took myself.” 

“But the baby! Where did you get the 
blessed baby?” 


“The baby! The blessed baby! Does it 
really look like a baby? That troubled me 
at first.” 


Lucretia continued: “The soft fuzz on his 
little head! And it’s copper, too! The 
flush on his cheek—but you haven’t told 
me; where did you get the baby?” 

“T couldn’t paint the face, you see, for I 
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have never seen him! The little body in my 
arms—somehow I could feel that. I took 
this pink shawl here on my bed and held it 
in my arms, and then somehow I almost felt 
the pressure of the little warm body. I just 
painted my dreams—that’s all—” 

“You painted your dreams—that’s all! 
painted the things you’ve never had. I’ve 
had everything! All the real things! Every- 
thing which is alive. While you’ve had only 
this poor little empty shawl.” 

Lueretia Aspinwall sank to the chair of 
the miserable attic room and buried her 
head in the shawl. Below, in the street, a 
belated chorus sang, “Oh, come let us adore 
Him. Oh, come let us adore Him. Oh, come 
let us adore Him, Christ the Lord.” 

The hostess gazed with silent lips and 
troubled heart. Here was her guest sobbing 
ineoherent, broken words. Here was some- 
thing she could not understand. Quietly she 
walked to the window and untied a string. 
When Lucretia Aspinwall looked up the 
hostess of Beacon Hill stood beside her, of- 
fering her Christmas wreath. “You’ll hang 
it in your window, please, tonight?” 

Lucretia accepted the wreath with trem- 
bling hands. She did not speak. Instead, 
she pressed the hand of her hostess and 
quickly left the room. 

Annie opened the door for her mistress. 
“Pull up every shade, Annie! Bring every 
candle in the house! It’s late, I know, but 
we'll hang this wreath! We'll light the 
candles !” 

“Did you go out all alone ter get the 
wreath, Mrs. Aspinwall?’ questioned Annie, 
regarding the strange apparel of her mistress. 

“No, Annie, I went with a friend. With 
lots of friends,’ smiled Lucretia Aspinwall. 

Annie hurried below to whisper, ‘“‘The mis- 
tress is took suddendly queer! She’s dressed 
in the master’s coat and hat! She’s or- 
dered candles in all the windows, an’ all the 
shades up, an’ she’s holding the miserablest 
little “hen-picked wreath in every window, 
cocking her head, trying to see which looks 
best, an’ she’s smiling! She’s smiling all 
pleased and glad to herself.” 


You 


The Christmas Pilgrimage 
By A. Karl Skinner 
Across the years there leads a path 
Which once the shepherds trod; 
It is the path which still may guide 
Our human feet to God. 


Across the years there leads a path, 
Once lit by flaming star, 

And pilgrims find today such joy 
As Magi from afar. 


Across the years there leads a path, 
And those who tread it still 

May find within their hearts the peace 
Which comes but through good will. 


Still flames the star that once of old 
Led wise men on before, 

And angel voices still proclaim 
Good tidings as of yore. 


O souls a-weary on life’s roads 
That lead another way, 

Take up this path across the years; 
It beckons you today. 


The well-worn path to Bethlehem, trod 
By shepherd and by sage, 

Set forth and make at Christmas-time 
This joyous pilgrimage. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Trunks 


We were in Paris, I and the daughter of 
Keturah, and we made some Purchases, And 
as we walked in the Rue de Rivoli we beheld 
a shop where they sold Trunks, and we went 
inside. And there was no one there, but a 
Damsell who had a shop next door ran in, 
and sold us a Trunk. And I bought one of 
Cowhide, that had a look of Distinction. 
And the daughter of Keturah said, I think 
it was for that Little Saleslady thou didst 
buy it, for she was so eager to make a sale 
while the Proprietor was away. 

So we made other purchases as we traveled 
and the Trunk was full. 

And we came to London, and she said, We 
must purchase something for my brothers. 

And I said, We will walk in Picadilly. 

And she said, We must have some more 
things for the Children. 

And I said, There are places in Oxford 
Street. 

And she said, There still be some things 
for the Girls. 

And I said, There is Liberty and Peter 
Robinson and Selfridge and the whole of 
Regent Street. And we shall need another 
Trunk, and this shall be for thee. 

So we walked in the Strand, and we came 
to a place where they sell Trunks. And the 
salesman showed us trunks with Round 
Corners, and Wooden Hoops, and Canvas 
Cover of Yellow or Green. 

And I said, They look like Third-Class 
Steerage. 

And he said, For service, I can sell thee 
no better trunk. 

And I said, We do not buy a Trunk in 
London every day. Let us see one that is © 
more Attractive in Appearance. 

And while we were looking, another Sales- 
man passed by, with a young man, and the 
young man paused and inquired the price of 
the Trunk we were looking at, and said, 
Something less Expensive will answer. And 
he bought the Trunk we had been looking at 
before. 

And he said, Mark it “H” and send it to 
Buckingham Palace. 

And he paid for it and went out. 

And I said, Though on pleasure Prince 
Henry is bent, he hath a frugal mind. 

And the salesman said, The Prince of 
Wales hath all the money; Prince Henry 
hath very little. 

And I said, This business of being a 
Prince is not what it is cracked up to be. 

And as we walked away, the daughter of 
Keturah said, It will be interesting to re- 
member that Prince Henry hath the Trunk 
that I rejected and I have the one that he 
adinired. 

And I replied, His father cannot write a 
Parable with which to pay for it. 

And she said, He did not have a Coat of 
Arms painted on it. He ordered it marked 
18 EN 

And I said, That also was inexpensive. 
They could use an “H” that the salesmen 
had dropped. 


The Pastor Says: He who waits seventy 
years to prepare for death goes seventy years 
without seeing life. 
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Master Chords of Robert Browning’s Poetry 
I. Robert Browning and Christian Faith 


By the late Samuel Valentine Cole 


Author of “The Life That Counts,” “Monica,” ete. 


O say that Browning is a poet of the in- 

dividual soul is to say not only that he 
reyealed the thoughts and feelings of indi- 
vidual men, but that he addressed himself 
in such revealings to individual men as the 
Gospel does. His unit was the man and not 
the group to which the man belonged; though 
he always thought of the individual as a 
part of the great whole, not, after the man- 
ner of Byron and Shelley, as isolated and 
complete in himself. He did not think in 
lumps and masses and aggregations; he par- 
ticularized always. He had no message for 
humanity as a great seething, crawling, fight- 
ing, aspiring mass of life; his message was 
not to man, but to men. And in this re- 
spect, as also in his lofty spirituality, he 
bears a striking resemblance to Phillips 
Brooks. If he seemed to lack social enthu- 
siasm, he did not lack the enthusiasm which, 
working through individuals, makes for so- 
cial progress. His poem, The Lost Leader, 
would tell us that. In addressing himself 
to the individual man—in setting the first 
person singular face to face with the second 
person singular—he exerted his influence at 
the very springs of power; he knew, what 
so many of the social theorists of the day 
have not yet discovered, that the way to 
make society better is primarily to make 
better the men who compose it. That was 
the way of Jesus. Society is the individual 
“writ large.” 

When the spirit of the individual is 
right, other things will take care of them- 
selves. Simple altruism is not the goal 
of life; the perfection of the individual 
is the goal. But in the words of Professor 
Dewey, ‘Individuality means not separation, 
but defined position in a whole.” The in- 
dividual is a social being and cannot find his 
perfection apart from the social life. 

If we look for the ultimate source of 
Browning’s power we shall find it very 
largely in the attitude he assumed toward 
life. We do not begin to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of attitude as a factor of strength 
or weakness in anybody’s character and 
work. What Browning’s attitude was we 
clearly discern in two or three such utter- 
ances as these: 

This world’s no blot to us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely and means 


good; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 

Sun-treader, I believe in God, 

And truth and life. 
Browning planted himself squarely on the 
great doctrines that underlay these words. 
He surveyed everything from that stand- 
point. He was not a great philosopher; he 
was something better—a great poet and a 
great believer. He believed in good and he 
believed in God. To use Professor James’ 
phrase, he had the will to believe. The power 
of logic was as nothing to the power of his 


spiritual sense. He reminds one of the good 
women who believed the world stood on a 
rock, and when asked what the rock stood 
on, replied, nothing abashed, “Another rock; 
rocks all the way down.” 

This is only a different way of saying that 
Browning accepted the universe. He accepted 
it not partially or suspiciously, but wholly 
and without reserve. He felt that he could 
not have made a better one himself. And 
that is a great deal to say of any man, 
especially of a poet. Byron did not accept 
the universe and he took no pains to con- 
ceal the fact. Shelley did not accept the 
universe, beautiful as his poetry is. Most 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Worship God 


Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
—HExodus 20:3. 


The danger of our age is not the worship 
of many gods, but the more tragic danger 
of worshiping no God at all. Many things 
take our attention from the worship of the 
true, living God, but they are not the allur- 
ing calls of other gods. 


“Thou shalt. have no other gods before 
me” was spoken in an age of many deities 
and to a people surrounded by such dis- 
tracting and destroying influences. 


In our age it might be stated: ‘Thou 
shalt have no other devotions before me. 
I am supreme to you; my truth, my love, 
my life, my worship, hold first place in the 
thought of your minds, in the plans of your 
life, and in the love of your hearts. Thou 
shalt not put money, power, pleasure, or 
fame first.” 


By God’s very nature he cannot take sec- 
ond place. Because of your own nature you 
dare not ignore him, forget him, nor cease 
to worship and serve him. God must be 
first. 


persons accept but a fragment—a very small 
fragment—and then regard the rest of it as 
something alien and hostile, or at least as 
a fit subject for criticism and complaint. But 
Browning, summing everything up, the good 


and the bad, the true and the false, the 
beautiful and the ugly, with the everlasting 
struggle going on between them, could say, 
like a speaker in one of Kipling’s poems, 
“T like it all.” He found something to ad- 
mire in all the books he read, in all the 
people he met, in all the situations in which 
his lot was cast. If he could not use Pope’s 
phrase, “Whatever is, is right,” he could 
say, with the whole spirit of the New Tes- 
tament, “Whatever is, is no detriment to 
a righteous man.” He even looked on the 
universe as ready, with all its resources, to 
respond to the cry of the weak against the 


oppression of the mighty, as witness the poem 

Instans Tyrannus. The threatening tyrant, 

having laid his plan to “extinguish” at last 

the helpless, friendless man he hated, was 

about “to enjoy the event,” “when sudden,” 

as he was afterwards obliged to confess, re- 

membering his surprise, 

When sudden ... how think ye, the end? - 

Did I say “without friend”? 

Say rather, from marge to blue marge 

The whole sky grew his targe 

With the sun’s self for visible boss, 

Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast, 

Where the wretch was safe pressed! 

Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 

The man sprang to his feet, ca 

Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, 
prayed! 

—So I was afraid! ~* 

Browning had no quarrel then with the en- 
vironment. That was good enough in itself. 
It could make no great difference anyway. 
The difference is in the way we treat it. 
Circumstances, be what they may, can alk 
be used for furthering the true ends of life. 
The main consideration is not what your 
circumstances are, but what your attitude 
is toward them. It was a part of Brown- 
ing’s personal creed which he utters through 
the mask of Bishop Blougram in saying: 
The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means: a very different thing. 

Surely, a very different thing: it is all the 
difference between the pessimist and the 
optimist. The pessimist looks for salvation 
in the environment and never finds it. The 
optimist looks to the powers implanted in 
the soul and finds them sufficient for every 
need. One fixes his eyes chiefly on the black, 
the other, on the white spaces of the chess- 
board of life. There is no change in the 
chessboard itself. The question is one of 
attitude. Browning’s was the attitude of the 
optimist. 

Professor Winchester quotes Mr. Chester- 
ton as referring to the blunder of a school- 
girl in her definition of the terms optimist 
and pessimist. ‘ ‘An optimist,’ ” said the girl, 
“ig a man who takes care of the eyes, and 
a pessimist is a man who takes care of the 


and 


feet.’”’ ‘Exactly,’ continues Professor Win- 
chester. “The pessimist is concerned with 


the obstacles in the path about our feet, and 
the optimist has eyes to see the plan of the 
journey and the goal at its end. The pessi- 
mist may have anxious prudence; the opti- 
mist has vision.” Browning had vision. The 
only great name in history that I can think 
of as representing an equally thorough ac- 
ceptance of the universe is the name of the 
Apostle Paul, who never bent his faith to 
his logic, but, if necessary, would not hesi- 
tate to bend his logic to his faith, and who 
held “fixedly and absolutely and exclusively” 
that “all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” 

Closely associated with this optimistic at- 
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titude or friendliness for the universe into 
which he had been born was Browning’s 
inclination to lay an enormous value on little 
things. He saw no unrelated facts. LEvery- 
thing was connected with everything else. 
He found the whole in the part. The uni- 
verse was a globe that rested on a Single 
point; and it might be any point; every point 
was needed. All of God is in the lily, in 
the drop of water, in the kindly deed. God 
needs ‘the little human praise’ of the cob- 
bler as truly as the praise that goes up “in 
the Pope’s great way.” “The doctrine of 
the enclitic de’ is as good a point as any 
other for a life to start from on its immor- 
tal career of ever widening interests. The 
streams of destiny for other lives are in the 
singing of a poor factory girl, as she passes, 
all unconscious of the power she wields. 
Browning had a clear appreciation of 
the little more and how much it is, 
And the little less and what worlds away. 
He was at one with Tennyson in seeing the 
sum of existence in the “flower in the cran- 
nied wall’ because the flower has infinite 
connections; but not so fastidious as Tenny- 
son in the choice of subjects and details; 
he felt there was no reason for being fas- 
tidious; anything would do, because every- 
thing was a part of the good, great whole. 
I imagine that no man ever hunted less for 
something to write about or for a name to 
call it by than Browning did; he took what- 
ever came to hand and asked no questions: 
the Paris morgue, an old Roman murder 
trial, a villa in the mountains, old pictures, 
a house, a shop, a glove, a laboratory, or 
a red cotton nightcap—it mattered not; it 
was all good stuff; it all led him one and 
the same way, that is, up the mountain; 
no matter where he began, he came out on 
the tablelands of God overlooking the whole. 
Mr. Chesterton makes the interesting ob- 
servation that the “essence of The Ring and 
the Book is that it is the great epic of the 
nineteenth century, because it is the great epic 
of the enormous importance of small things.” 
In this, as Chesterton says, Browning is 
the supreme embodiment of his time, the 
characteristics of modern movements being 
“the apotheosis of the insignificant.” The 
difference between the old epic poets and the 


poets of our day is ‘the whole difference - 


between an age that fought with dragons and 
an age that fights with microbes.” 

The glorification of small things cannot 
help exerting a stimulating effect on human 
life. It enables the humblest of us to hold 
up his head and say, “If I need the great 
universe the great universe also needs me. 
It would be incomplete without me. What 
I say and think and do affects the whole. 
I am an atom of some consequence. I am 
a king even if I wear no crown.” This is 
a true Browning conception. 

Perhaps the greatest service that a man 
of strong intellect can render the world in 
a scientific age is to possess and exhibit an 
unshaken faith. Beyond all peradventure 
Browning did that. We find here one of 
the fundamental chords in all his poetry. 
Like Jonathan Edwards, he was one of those 
rare men in whom are united the greatest 
intellectuality and the greatest spiritual dis- 
cernment. The middle of the nineteenth 
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century and a little later—the noonday of 
Browning’s power—was a period of up- 
heavals and uncertainties for thinking men. 
There came a great shaking of the forms 
of faith, as of things that are made, in order 
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that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain. Under all forms of faith there 
is faith. And there Browning stood, as Socra- 
tes and Job had done. He was very sure 
(Continued on page 742) 


“The Biography of Assassination” 


An Important Statement by Henry A. Stimson, D.D., 
Commenting on an Editorial 


HOUGH, if I do not mistake, I am the 

only survivor of the committee which 
drew up the report on the scandal about 
Mr. Beecher, I have refrained from making 
a reply to Paxton Hibben’s book, which you 
have justly described in the title of your 
editorial, lest I should advertise an en- 
tirely unnecessary and shamefully unworthy 
publication. 

Now that The Oongregationalist has dealt 
with it “faithfully,” and shown the animus 
of the attack, in that it extends to every- 
thing that Mr. Beecher did and was, from 
his college days onward, joining with it 
whatever foibles might be found in his 
brothers and sisters, that all might be 
charged to the responsibility of his father 
—and, we must add, his mother also—if we 
see to visualize a family by no means the 
least among the most distinguished families 
of New England, it would seem that little re- 
mains to be said. The asp is killed by the sting 
of its own tail; or, to be more modern, the 
microbe is destroyed by its own antitoxin. 

But as you have repeated Dr. George Gor- 
don’s statement of fifteen years ago, that 
“the evidence against Mr. Beecher was man- 
ufactured, lied into existence by word and 
deed,” and “What could he do; what could 
any man do but confront and defy it, and 
abide the righteous revelations of time?’ it 
may help to clear the atmosphere if testi- 
mony is given to one or two privately known 
facts. 

At the request of professors in Andover 
Seminary, at the time of the scandal, a 
large council was called by Congregational 
churches to meet in Brooklyn. Soon after 
its assembly, a committee of eleven was ap- 
pointed to foliow the sessions, gather mate- 
rial, and prepare a report for final action. 
Of this committee I was made secretary, and 
we were desired to sit on the platform 
directly behind the Moderator. It is suffi- 
cient to say that we gave every attention 
to the matter, followed every clue, and were 
interviewed by all who wished. At the end, 
we were unanimous in a report which dis- 
allowed every accusation of Mr. Beecher and 
recommended his complete acquittal of the 
charges. This was adopted and ended the 
case, so far as the churches were concerned. 
Subsequently, some of Mr. Beecher’s enemies 
took the case into the courts, where Mr. 
Beecher was again vindicated. 

Some years later in St. Louis, at a gather- 
ing of a few Congregational pastors where, 
incidentally, some reference was made to 
Mr. Beecher, a Brooklyn business man who 
was present as the guest of one of the group 
said: “You may be interested in something 
I can tell you. I have long been a member 
of a little company of Christians calling 
themselves ‘Plymouth Brethren,’ who met 
from time to time in one another’s houses 


for prayer and study of the Bible. One 
evening, a good while ago, one of the breth- 
ren asked if he might bring with him a 
friend, a lady who was in great mental dis- 
tress and wanted to be prayed for. At the 
next meeting she was introduced and proved 
to be Mrs. Tilton. She was veiled, and evi- 
dently in great distress. She wanted to con- 
fess. Permission being given as opening the 
way to prayer, she said that all that had 
been said of Mr. Beecher and herself was 
true, and she could not bear the conscious- 
ness of her guilt. All, of course, were 
shocked, and after much fervent sympa- 
thetic prayer she left full of gratitude, only 
for them to learn a few days later that not 
a word that she had said was true! There 
was no question about the accuracy of what 
they had learned. The poor woman’s mind 
had failed under the strain to which she had 
been exposed. Nothing could be gained by 
further talk and they agreed to hold their 
peace.” We were 1,500 miles away, and he 
told it to reassure our confidence in a fellow 
minister whom we all honored. 

A few days ago, while I was talking with 
a former Brooklyn minister of my age and 
of another denomination, I referred to the 
Beecher council and told him of the ses- 
sion when, before that great audience, Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, the moderator, arose with 
a telegram in his hand and said, “I have just 
received this telegram, dated Hartford, Ct., 
reading, ‘Dr. Horace Bushnell died here to- 
day.’” Turning to Mr. Beecher, who sat, as 
he did throughout the council, a little to his 
right on the platform, facing the moderator, 
and in full view of the audience, he said, 
“Mr. Beecher, will you lead us in prayer?” 

Mr. Beecher arose, stepped toward him, 
faced the audience, tossed back his white 
hair, folded his hands, lifted his face as 
he stood erect, and began a prayer which, 
with the first sentence, seemed to lift the 
audience into the very presence of God, not 
to be let down till the prayer ceased. The 
assembly was as still as death. Then came 
a stir and the turning of faces one to an- 
other with unmistakably the same thought— 
“Did you ever hear such a prayer? Could 
it possibly be uttered by a guilty man?” 

My friend said: “I was there, back in the 
audience. On all sides I heard men saying 
that. I knew all the parties in the case in- 
timately, and Mr. Beecher personally. I 
knew that there was not a shadow of truth 
in the accusation, and I have never forgotten 
the sensation of that hour.” 

Furthermore, the memory of Mrs. Beecher, 
with her beautiful white hair and her serene 
but solicitous face, as she sat in the front of 
the low gallery at the end of the platform, 
facing her husband, through all the long 
Sessions—the picture of quiet, loving confi- 
dence—abides with me today. 
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[Nore: Some of the illustrations in this sec- 
tion are from books reviewed in previous issues 
of “The Congregationalist.” ] 


Attractive Gift Books 

Guest and Other Verse, by Bertha Gerneaux 
Woods (University Press, College Park, Md. 
$1.00). Readers of The Congregationalist who 
have followed Mrs. Woods’ frequent contribu- 
tions to our columns and who have sensed the 
high quality of her work will be interested in 
this published volume of her poetry. Mrs. 
Woods is the wife of Alfred Fred Woods, until 
recently president of the University of Mary- 
land. This volume, issued from the University 
Press of that institution, is excellent in print- 
ing and form, giving a worthy setting to Mrs. 
Woods’ poems. Many of the poems in the vol- 
ume have appeared in The Congregationalist. 
Few of our contributors are valued more 
highly than Mrs. Woods. Her poetry is charac- 
terized by a simple devotional quality, a chaste- 
ness and accuracy of literary form, and a deli- 
cacy of expression, which in combination seem 
to us to mark her religious verse as among the 
very finest. We strongly commend this volume 
both to those who know Mrs. Woods as a poet, 
and to those who do not. 

Dickens Days in Boston, by Edward F. 
Payne (Houghton Mifflin. $5.00). In this 
beautiful book, finely gotten up and copiously 
illustrated, the president of the Boston Branch 
of the Dickens Fellowship has told the detailed 
story of Dickens’ two visits to Boston—twenty- 
five years apart—in a way that will win the 
gratitude of every true Dickensian. Of course, 
“Boston” in such a book is much more than a 
mere place; the eventful happenings symbolized 
deep contacts and impressions that were of un- 
usual literary and international significance. 
It is a vivid and charming picture of Dickens 
that one gets in this intimate record of daily 
events in an extended visit, full of social and 
literary hospitality. Dickens emerges in the 
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flesh, a very real figure, in many ways as 
unique as the characters of his own creation. 
But the charm of Mr. Payne’s book is not only 
in its chief figure; it portrays in scene and 
incident the age of Dickens, as it was reflected 
in the great novelist and his backgrounds, and 
in the Boston of the ’Forties and ’Sixties to 
which he came, as no formal history could do. 
Dickens Days in Boston is an absorbingly en- 
tertaining narrative, and a valuable addition to 
Dickensian literature. 

Songs of the Twelve Apostles, by Henry Coe 
Culbertson, music by Theophilus Fitz (The 
Noel Press, Los Angeles. $3.00). The pastor 
of our Plymouth Church in Los Angeles has 
sought to express in rhythmical form, and in 
words for the most part imaginative, his con- 
ception of the character and message of the re- 
spective apostles. These have been set to music 
and published in this fine folio volume, in- 
tended primarily for local circulation, but avail- 
able for others who may be attracted by a 
boek beautiful in conception and in form. 

The Merchant of the Méristén,.and Other 
Palestine Folks, by Madeleine Sweeny Miller 
(Abingdon Press. $3.50). This ‘“‘fireside- 
travel” book is a presentation in beautiful form 
of the author’s effort to sketch types that, 
despite Western influences, still remain in 
Palestine that correspond to the groups that 
made up the out-of-doors audiences that list- 
ened to Jesus in the fields and hills and in the 
streets of villages and cities. Mrs. Miller has 
had close contact with these types in visiting 
Palestine and she takes the view that it is in 
the people rather than in the “obliterated pave- 
ments and disputed walls” that we form the 
truest contacts with the past. The Merchant 
of the Mfristan section of Jerusalem is one of 
these typical figures who has given the title 
to the volume. A colored cover-design shows 
him in his shop, and there are’many other 
illustrations. 

A Year-Book of Quotations from Contem- 
porary Women, compiled by Mrs. Newell 
Dwight Hillis (Revell. $1.85). A pleasing 
little book with a message for every day in 
the year—a message of counsel, inspiration, 
or cheer. The quotations are from women of 
our time, including Maude Royden, Alice 
Brown, Zona Gale, Amy Lowell, Caroline At- 
water Mason, Corra Harris, Agnes Repplier, 
Julia Marlowe, and many others. The quota- 
tions are typical of the thought of the writers, 
and significant of our times. They are stimu- 
lating to clear thinking and right living. 

God's Promises (Rae D. Henkle Co. Ine., 
N. Y.). This little book is sold in an attrac- 
tive gift box. It contains classified group- 
ings of Bible promises, all in the King James 
version of the Scriptures. Thus one finds 
quickly accessible a wealth of comfort, cheer 
and inspiration to meet the various moods and 
needs of life. A helpful introduction is by 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon. 


Some Holiday Religious Books 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine, by Harry HWmer- 
son Fosdick (Macmillan. $2.50). It is hardly 
necessary to say that this is more than a travel 
book, or a mere record of a four-months’ ex- 
perience in Palestine, interesting as Dr. Fosdick 
could make it. It is the reaction of a brilliant 
man whose whole life has been spent in love 
and study of the Bible, and in the quest of 
Christ, suddenly brought into the homeland of 
all that he has thought of as most precious. 
The value of the book lies in the fact that Dr. 
Fosdick has chosen a method, or lack of method, 
in recording these reactions that enables his 
emotions, reflections, and inspirations to find 
spontaneity of expression. It is the work of 
a scholar who appreciates the meaning of the 
geographical and historical facts and _ back- 
grounds, but who sees the land with that eye 
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of genius and faith which has power to re- 
construct the drama of spiritual life and move- 
ment enacted in these scenes, and who inter- 
prets all that has come out of Palestine in 
terms of its original setting and in terms of its 
meaning for today. 

Unto Victory, by George A. Gordon (W. A. 
Wilde Co. $1.25). Almost simultaneously 
with Dr. Gordon’s retirement from the active 
pastorate of the Old South Church, Boston, 
comes the publication in this attractive little 
volume of ten inspiring messages of the great 
preacher, which have unity in a sequence of 
thought relating them to the mood of spiritual 
confidence as expressed in the Twenty-Third 
Psalm. The closing chapter is the fine ser- 
mon, Why I Love the Twenty-Third Psalm,. 
which appeared in The Congregationalist dur- 
ing the present year. This volume is a most 
appropriate gift-book. We can hardly imagine 
any recipient who would fail to appreciate the 
depth and beauty of its quiet confidence and its 


From A Book of Princess Stories 
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noble faith. It typifies what many friends have 
observed in Dr. Gordon’s preaching—the emer- 
gence of a sort of ultimate quality, a beauty 
of blossoming, crowning a ministry of which 
strength and ruggedness were sometimes the 
deepest impressions. 

The Sufficiency of Jesus, by James Austin 
Richards (Doran. $2.00). Dr. Richards is 
minister of the Congregational church, Win- 
netka, Ill. In his congregation is Paul Hutch- 
inson of The Christian Century, and Dr. 
Richards mentions that it is the friendly in- 
sistence of his able editorial parishioner that 
has brought this volume into being. Mr. 
Hutchinson knows good preaching, and the 
reader who is drawn to these sermons of Dr. 
Richards will not be disappointed. The title 
is itself a challenge to an age which seems 
bent on showing the insufficiency of everything, 
and the sermons have a note of conviction that 
is strongly distinguishable from the mere vo- 
ciferousness and dogmatic assertion that so 
often pass for certainty. One of the sermons, 
that on Memory and Renewal, has appeared in 
The Oongregationalist. It was preached orig- 
inally in Appleton Chapel at Harvard at the 
twenty-fifth reunion of the class of 1900. 
The themes of others are suggestive: Hapecta- 
tions; The Lost Heroism of Christianity; The 
Strategy of Pressure; Bridges; Is the Mission- 
ary Hnterprise Foolish?, etc. 

The Inside of Bunyan’s Dream, by Arthur 
Porter (Revell. $1.75). Next year will mark 
the 800th anniversary of John Bunyan’s birth. 
Dr. Porter’s excellent study of Bunyan and of 
the significance of The Pilgrim’s Progress for 
the man of today comes at an appropriate time. 
Though in its external aspects apparently re- 
lated to a past age of orthodoxy and Puritan- 
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ism, The Pilgrim’s Progress, as Dr. Porter sug- 
gests, is in its real and ultimate aspects es- 
sentially modern. It belongs to the great 
masterpieces of psychological analysis, which 
is new only in its present-day forms and is 
by no means confined to Freudianism and be- 
haviorism. Apart from its general interest and 
its numerous illustrations, the distinctive value 
of Dr. Porter’s account of Bunyan lies in the 
perception of this fact and in the way in which 
it is expressed in his expositions and interpre- 
tations. Dr. Cadman contributes an introduc- 
tion in which he commends Dr. Porter’s book, 
read in connection with The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress itself, as especially suitable for readers 
of both sexes, and of all ages. 

The Man Who Would Save the World, by 
John Oxenham (Longmans. $1.50). In Mr. 
Oxenham’s novel, The Hidden Years, he re- 
vealed his response to the depth of Christ’s 
mission and teaching. In this novel he deals 
with the Christ spirit in the modern world. His 
hero, Colonel Carthew, returns from the war 
to find a world poverty-stricken, sin-stricken 
and socially bankrupt. He renounces his 
wealth and position to devote himself to the 
task of quickening religion as an antidote for 
the world’s evils. The New York Sun has de- 
seribed the story as “more tremendous in its 
emotional power than any other life of Christ 
ever written.” 

Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints, by 
Francis G. Peabody (Houghton Mifflin. $5.00). 
The word “saint” Dr. Peabody uses in its 
wholesome, generic, New ‘Testament signifi- 
cance as applied to all “who had committed 
themselves to the cause of Christ.” In this 
book he has paid his tribute to acquaintances 
and friends who have exemplified simple con- 
sistency and sincerity in their following of the 
Christian way. There are fifteen biographical 
sketches, covering varied types of personality, 
experience, and influence: HWphraim Peabody, 
A. P. Peabody, James Freeman Clarke, Pro- 
fessor Tholuck, Edward Everett Hale, Charles 
C. Everett, Andrew D. White, Phillips Brooks, 
General Armstrong, Henry Drummond, Carl 
Hilty, Louisa and Georgia Schuyler, Frederic 
I. Phillips, and Charles W. Eliot. Apart from 
Dr. Peabody’s sympathetic appraisal of these 
“saints” his sketches have the interest of the 
personal note in such a way as to make them 
in some measure autobiographical as well as 


biographical. 

Elizabeth Seton, by Madame de Barberey 
(Macmillan. $5.00). Elizabeth Seton, con- 
nected with many prominent families, Hast 


and South, was the founder, over a century 
ago, of the Sisters of Charity, a Roman Catho- 
lic community, now numbering many thousands 
in various parts of the world. Her work was 
crowned by the French Academy, and the ques- 
tion of her canonization is now before a tri- 
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bunal in Rome. This story of her life is 
adapted and translated from the sixth French 
edition, and is accompanied by a brief sketch 
of the Community of the Sisters of Charity 
since Mother Seton’s death. Elizabeth Seton 
was a young widow, the mother of five children, 
when, in 1805, she left Protestantism to enter 
what Archbishop Curley of Baltimore describes 


From Among the Alps with Bradford 
(Putnam) 


in his Introduction as ‘the true Church of 
Jesus Christ,” though the Archbishop is conde- 
scending enough to say that she always loved 
Christ “according to her lights, even in the 
days of her Protestantism” (italics ours). It 
is enough for us that she loved Christ ; so much 
the better if she loved him more after becom- 
ing a Catholic. One realizes the depth of her 
experience and the sincerity of her devotion. 

Pen-Pictures in the Upper Room, by Ber- 
nard ©. Clausen (Revell. $1.50). This is a 
collection of meditations or studies of the cir- 
sumstances attending the Last Supper. They 
may enrich one’s thoughts and experiences in 
the Communion service and help one to com- 
prehend its symbolism and significance. Simple 
and discerning, helpful and devout. 

The Radiant Story of Jesus, by Alphonse 
Séché (Century. $8.50). This brilliant life 
of Christ, translated from the French by Helen 
Davenport Gibbons, strikes an unusual note in 
Its method is 
almost exactly the reverse of that of Renan. 
The latter in his famous Vie de Jesus rejected 
all that he regarded as legendary. His aim was 
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to be scientific. But Séché considers that such 
an attitude is fatal to any appreciation and 
understanding of “the sensibilities, the moral- 
ity, the mysticism of the soul of ancient 
peoples.” Says the author, regarding the mod- 
ern critical and anti-legendary attitude: “‘Wish- 
ing to instruct—not convince—I follow tradi- 
tion.” The author’s aim is to tell the simple 
story of Christ as it is found in the Gospels, 
reinforced by Biblical and traditional back- 
grounds and accretions—to tell this story with- 
out redundancy, but as it comes from the rec- 
ords of the past, and not in the attenuated 
form which criticism of those records might 
dictate. Without underestimating the value of 
such a writing, simple, direct and vigorous in 
style, there is some question in our mind what 
purpose it fulfills that is not fulfilled in the 
simple story itself as recorded in the New 
Testament. ‘The writers of the four Gospels,” 
says Séché, “are redundant. ... To read the 
books one after another is tiresome and leads 
one off the track.” Is redundant the word 
to apply to four independent narratives, each 
in itself valuable, however much they overlap? 
And is the second statement true? If so, we 
question whether even this author’s brilliancy 
will make his book appeal to those who have 
found the reading and comparison of the Gos- 
pels ‘‘tiresome.” 

Simplicity Toward Christ, by Howard Chan- 
dler Robbins (Scribners. $2.00). The author 
is the Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, in New York. His purpose is to show 
the simplicity of all that is essential in the 
Christian religion. He emphasizes the fact 
that the lives of the early Christians ‘revealed 
remarkable sincerity, and directness, so that 
action followed upon thought and feeling as 
swiftly and naturally as with a little child.” 
This is the ideal set forth in the first chapter, 
from which those which follow proceed to set 
forth that principle applied to Christian faith 
and experience in various departments of life. 
An intelligent and inspiring book. 

The Catholic Anthology, by Thomas Walsh 
(Macmillan. $2.50). Duly approved by the 
Censor of Books is this collection of Catholic 
poetry drawn from every age and every land 
since the Christian era. The arrangement is 
broadly chronological, so that the anthology 
marks the development of Christian faith, ex- 
perience and achievement as well as its ex- 
pression. The major portion of the volume is 
Roman Catholic in atmosphere, but a number 
of Catholic poems by non-Catholic poets are 
included in a separate section. The extent of 
the Anthology may be gathered from the fact 
that it contains over 550 pages. 


Exploration and Travel 

Htah and Beyond, by Donald B. MacMillan 
(Houghton Mifflin. $5.00). On June 23, 1923, 
Donald MacMillan set forth from Wiscasset on 
his second trip in the Bowdoin for the Far 
North. He sailed under the auspices of the 
National Geographic Society to place a me- 
morial to the dead of the Lady Franklin Bay 
Expedition upon the spot where they perished, 
and under the auspices of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington to make further observa- 
tions in terrestrial magnetism and atmospheric 
electricity. MacMillan’s account of this expe- 
dition to Htah and beyond, for they wintered at 
Refuge Harbor, north of Htah, and across the 
sound from Cape Sabini, is amazingly interest- 
ing and it is illustrated by many photographs 
taken by the explorer. The bird and animal 
life of the Arctic circle, the Eskimos and their 
legends, as well as much information about 
other explorers and the history of various 
places touched at before reaching the objective 
of the expedition, make this a very comprehen- 
sive chronicle. There are some exceedingly 
thrilling episodes, too. When attempting to 
break out of winter quarters the Bowdoin 
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grounded and eventually fell over on her side. 
The attempts to refloat the ship were success- 
ful, but only because of the resourcefulness of 
her commander. This and many other inci- 
‘dents reveal the hardships and hazards en- 
countered by MacMillan and his men in their 
attempts to add to the world’s scientific knowl- 
edge of the Far North. 

The Dragon and the Lotus, by Crosbie Gar- 
stin (Stokes. $2.50). This travel book, con- 
taining the impressions of Crosbie Garstin’s 
trip to the Far Hast, traveling by way of the 
United States and Honolulu to Japan, China, 
and Indo-China, might be described as the most 
sociable travel book of the season. Not only 
will the reader see unusual sights and far cor- 
mers of the world, but they will feel as if they 
were journeying with a most humorous and 
discerning traveling companion whose light- 
hearted manner never permits a dull moment. 
Mr. Garstin’s chance fellow travelers, his 
stories, his information, the things he did and 
saw that other travelers do not as a rule do or 
see, make a book that will be read primarily 
because of its charm. Some of his experiences, 
such as the funeral of the late Khai-Dinh, 
Emperor of Annam, were unique. The highest 
official he encountered entering Annam wore 
dirty, cheap, and frayed trousers as a sign of 
grief for the king’s death! 

The Story of Hverest, by Captain John Noel 
(Little, Brown. $4.00). Just as the North 
Pole was for a former generation, so Hverest 
has become for ours, a symbol of quest and 
conquest. It is doubtful whether going the 
little further to the summit than man has gone 
will yield anything to science, but there will 
continue to be some determined and interested 
adventurer who will not be satisfied until he 
reaches the top. Thus far Everest has beaten 
its would-be conquerors, but Captain Noel’s in- 
tensely interesting story of the two attempts in 
which he shared reveals the quality of the men 
who have set before them this enterprise, the 
exact nature of the difficulties involved, the 
tragic circumstances of the death of Mallory 
and Irvine, and the conviction of ultimate 
triumph. Captain Noel’s narrative is much 
more than the story of a mountain climb. In 
text and picture it tells a great deal of Tibet, 
the forbidden land, whose hostile attitude has 
added greatly to the problems of Everest’s ex- 
ploration. The pictures of mountain citadels, 
monasteries and camps are remarkably fine. 
But the whole story is presented with such 
reality and vigor as to make this a memorable 
book. 

The Epic of Mount Hverest, by Sir Francis 
Younghusband (Longmans. $3.00). Captain 
Noel in the volume reviewed above indicates 
the important part that Sir Francis Young- 
husband had in initiating and helping forward 
the Mount Everest expeditions. We review 
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along with Captain Noel’s book this reprint 
of the elder and more famous author’s account, 
first published last Fall, for the purpose of 
remarking that it is not a question of which 
one will read, but of the value of reading both. 
While they overlap at some points, they are 
mostly supplementary to each other, and the 
distinctive qualities are so marked in each as 
to give it particular interest. Noel’s story is 
largely personal in its narrative, and it has the 
charm of brilliant story-telling. Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s account is well described in its 
title—it is the epic of Everest, based upon de- 
scriptions which have been formerly published 
in three volumes by those who took part in 
the three expeditions. The present volume is a 
condensed account, and the author disclaims 
originality. His vision, his spirit, and his 
personal knowledge of Tibet and of the whole 
backgrounds of the Everest expeditions, impart 
to the volume, however, the quality that one 
would expect in anything bearing his name. 
The Light of Experience, by Sir Francis 
Younghusband (Houghton Mifflin. $4.00). 
Younghusband is really a great and interesting 
figure. There is in him a strange blending of 
intrepid, determined imperialism and empire- 
building, with intense religious experience and 
convictions. In this twofold aspect his career 
is one of the most fascinating. Readers who 
like to get beyond a book to the life and 
personality of the man behind it will find that 
all of Younghusband’s books will well repay 
reading. But particularly we commend this 
modest book of reminiscences, which is also, 
and perhaps mainly, a book of judgments upon 
men and events. The chapter Within tells the 
story of a remarkable spiritual experience, of 
which we have known for many years, and 
which has been a chief occasion of our interest 
in a man whose major exploits have made him 
one of the world’s outstanding soldiers and 
travelers. One does not, naturally, look in 
that quarter to find a great mystic, but that 
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From More Birds in Rhyme 
(Nelson) 


is really what Younghusband is. The closing 
sentence of his autobiographical volume is sig- 
nificant: “Our (i.e., England’s) special con- 
tribution to the world,” he writes, “sliould be 
one who can instill a divine sweetness into 
mankind.” : 

Dwellers in the Jungle, by Lieut.-Colonel Gor- 
don Casserly (Stokes. $2.50). A collection of 
tales of animals, dwellers in the jungles of 
northern India, written by one who says that 
“In lonely jungle outposts they cheered my soli- 
tude, and I loved them even while I slew them.” 
The author has an intimate knowledge of both. 
the animals and their habitat and reveals de- 
lightfully and thrillingly that force and never- 
ceasing warfare of beast against beast in the 
tropical jungle. 


More Holiday Fiction 


Rebellion, by Mateel Howe Farnham (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.00). Rebellion is another of the 
prize-winning novels of the Fall, having won 
the Dodd, Mead—Pictorial Review prize. The 
theme of the novel is the rebellion of Jacqueline 
Burrell because of her father’s endeavor to 
dominate her life. Her father disliked bobbed 
hair and thought a girl’s place was in the home. 
He also disliked the man she wished to marry. 
Jacqueline, however, was a successful rebel, but 
she was by no means an example of the flaming, 
immortal youth painted by so many authors of 
the younger generation. The background of 
the book, the old home, the Negro servants, the 
grandmother, the other relations, is admirably 
depicted. Mrs. Farnham is the daughter of 
Ed Howe, the Kansas editor, and he says, writ- 
ing of his daughter: ‘‘All women go on the war- 
path around fourteen, and fight the men until 
they die. I long for an armistice but do not 
expect one.” His daughter has, in this book 
at least, fought a good fight against parental 
authority. 

The Woodcutter’s House, by Robert Nathan 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00). Mr. Nathan has 
written an unpretentious story of a young girl 
who on the death of her father wandered away 
over Hemlock Mountain. Coming to the home 
of a woodcutter and his uncle she is given shel- 
ter, and eventually she and the woodcutter fall 
in love. His story is a fantasy, perhaps an 
allegory, and there are in it dogs and wasps 
and mice and a horse that talk, with humor and 
wisdom and philosophy in their talk. They 
say a vast deal more than the (generally) in- 
articulate woodcutter, though he, speaking of 
old age, once says: ‘‘Sometimes it takes you like 
a trouble. And then, again, sometimes it takes 
you solemn. And sometimes it take you sort 
of hand-in-glove with God Almighty.” 

The Beginners, by Henry Kitchell Webster 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). At the dangerous age 
of forty-six Hdward Patterson is accused un- 
justly by his wife because of his friendship for 
an attractive widow. Despondent and tired of 
his work in an office, he recklessly flings himself 
into a business of which he knows nothing. 
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Unsuccessful in this new venture, he is more 
successful in finding out why he has been a 
failure all around, and, unlike most modern 
novels, the book ends with a fresh beginning for 
all the family and a decidedly hopeful outlook. 

The Nuptials of Corbal, by Rafael Sabatini 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). This is an attrac- 
tive holiday edition, with colored illustration 
by Harold Brett, of a new novel by Rafael 
Sabatini, who is perhaps the most popular of 
modern historical novelists. It is the story of 
the escape of Cleonie de Montsorbier, an aris- 
tocrat, from the guillotine and from the clutches 
of a member of the Revolutionary Tribunal dur- 
ing the terrible days of the French Revolution. 
The story is shorter than most of Sabatini’s, 
but in everything else it is a typical spirited 
Sabatini romance. 

The Pallid Giant, by Pierrepont B. Noyes 
(Revell. $2.00).’ Mr. Noyes was drafted by 
Woodrow Wilson during the World War to 
serve on the Fuel Administration in Washing- 
ton, and after the war was appointed American 
Commissioner in the Rhineland. His experi- 
ences in Hurope and his knowledge of European 
politics have evidently inspired him to write 
this book. It is a story of an old manuscript 
which, when translated, tells of the overthrow 
of a prehistoric civilization which had devel- 
oped the art of war much further than we have 
today. With the invention of a death force 
which would annihilate all organic life, fear 
and suspicion so took possession of the people 
of the earth that they destroyed one another. 
This is a striking story and more than sug- 
gests the author’s fear of another such catas- 
trophe unless the teachings of Jesus Christ 
take a deeper root in the heart of all people. 
The story ends with the invention of the death- 
ray in our modern world. 

The Revolt of the Birds, by Melville Davison 
Post (Appleton. $1.50). Somewhere in the 
China Sea an island once a great fertile rice 
island had become a desert swarming and reek- 
ing with insects. The natives had killed so 
many birds by poison that no bird would any 
longer visit its shores. About this island Mr. 
Post has woven a strange tale of mystery and 
adventure. Those human derelicts of the sea- 
men’s club “in the last outpost of down-going 
men” that are met in the first part of the book 
and the unusual manner in which the story is 
unfolded combine to produce an arresting piece 
of fiction. 

Who Is This Man?, by Alice MacGowan and 
Perry Newberry (Stokes. $2.00). A clever 
story hinging on the question of the identity of 
a man arrested on a charge of murder. A note 
at the end of the book tells us that a case of 
fivefold killing in a California city resulted in 
just such a tangle of identification in which 
almost a whole town identified a man and that 
one of the authors was connected with the 
authorities at the time. Whether the tale be 
fiction entirely or founded on fact it is exciting 
reading. 

The Wolf Pack, by Ridgwell Cullum (Lip- 
pincott. $2.00). The Wolf, who was the 
orphaned son of a Canadian missionary, an 
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From With La Salle the Explorer (Harper) 


Indian half-breed who was a cattle thief, and 
the half-breed’s daughter, form the Wolf Pack, 
and rum-running is their trade. This is not 
just an adventure story, attractive because of 
exciting action, for the love affair of the way- 
ward girl, which results in murder, forms most 
of the plot. 

Miss Brown of X. Y. O., by H. Phillips 
Oppenheim (Little, Brown. $2.00). Mr. Op- 
penheim is never dull when he is telling one of 
his stories of international intrigue. This 
time there is a plot to start a revolution in 
England. Little Miss Brown, a typist, lost 
in a London fog, is brought into a house to do 
some typing for a British secret-service man, 
and immediately she is drawn into all sorts of 
dangers from which of course there is a tri- 
umphant emergence. 

Old Bayberry Road, by Lucy L. Montgomery 
(W. A. Wilde Co. $1.75). Gaynor Gaylord 
lived on the Bayberry Road just outside of 
some New England town near Boston. ‘The 
man she was to marry disappeared and for 
seven years she awaited his return, gradually 


From The Ranch on the Beaver 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


renewing her interest in life, because of her 
desire to befriend a niece. The author is too 
consciously concerned in investing her heroine 
with an aristocratic dignity and reserve, with 
the result that Gaynor seems to suffer from a 
New Wngland primness and a superiority com- 
plex. The novel, however, is interesting and 
has a good old-fashioned love story. 

The Sentimentalists, by Dale Collins (Little, 
Brown. $2.00). Dale Collins, an Australian 
and adventurous voyager, wrote most of this 
story in Dutch Past Indian waters, and its 
scenes are laid aboard a tramp steamer, The 
Hirondelle. The captain of this vessel, a gross, 
harsh man, found a white baby adrift on a 
Malay river. He decided to keep it for his 
own. About this an amazing story is con- 
structed illustrating the contention of one of 
the characters that ‘We are all sentimentalists 
at heart.” It is a well-told story of those 
fascinatingly strange seas and ports of Ma- 
laysia where the most unconyentional things 
happen. 

The Exile, by Mary Johnston (Little, Brown. 
$2.00). Enthusiastic readers of Miss Johnston’s 
former books, To Have and to Hold, etc., will 
scarcely know what to make of her new novel. 
It has to do with the exile of Richard Kaye for 
political reasons to the Island of Hldorado. 
Here he occupies a house where lived, a hun- 
dred years before, another man punished by 
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the government of his day and whose presence 
still is felt about the house. There is little of 
incident in the book and it becomes more and 
more mystical and obscure as it proceeds. Re- 
incarnation is entangled in this unusual story, 
but its subtleties will elude most readers. 

Wallflowers, by Temple Bailey (Penn. $2.00). 
Temple Bailey has written an old-fashioned 
love story in which the heroine marries the 
right young man and there stretches ahead a 
long future where they will presumably live 
happily ever after. In this story, for good 
measure, there are two heroines—twin sisters 
—and two appealing love stories. When the 
twins attended their first dance in Washington 
they were so hopelessly old-fashioned as to have 
that fate so dreaded by young girls—wall- 
flowers. Whence the title of the book. 

Joyce, by Louise Platt Hauck (Penn). An 
interesting novel through which an appealing 
love story runs, with some surprising turns and 
a rather unexpected ending. The characters in- 
clude a lively girl, whose love affairs keep herself 
and her friends in bewildering uncertainty, a 
young man of stern and straightforward integ- 
rity, a light-hearted and emotional playwright, 
a married admirer, a pathetic blind boy, and a 
motherly friend of all. A sparkling, true-to- 
life story of young people. 


More Juveniles 

In the Hills of Galilee, by Louis Tucker 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00). These stories of the 
life of Christ are described as “‘a lantern book 
for young people.” Boys, especially, will re- 
pond to the vivid narrative of the boyhood of 
Jesus, told unconyentionally, and in modern 
story form. While the author writes with de- 
lightful simplicity he writes out of years of 
study and research and in a way that makes 
Jesus ever the real center of faith and interest. 

Piloting the U. 8S. Air-Mail, by Lewis E. 
Theiss (Wilde Co.). The air-mail in its way is 
as interesting as the Pony Pxpress, and is 
apparently at this stage merely a pioneer un- 
dertaking in what will lead to as remarkable a 
development in rapid transit as was initiated 
in that dangerous triumph of transcontinental 
communication. Possibly few realize how far 
the air-mail has already progressed. Uncle 
Sam, for instance, is no longer his own flier, 
and henceforth air-mails will be carried wholly 
by commercial air and transport lines just as 
regular mails are carried by train and steam- 
ship. Many things in this development will 
make this story, primarily written for boys, of 
interest to older folks as well. 

Hurricane Harbor, by Helen von Kolintz 
Hyer (Marshall Jones. $1.75). A story of 
Charleston, S. C., mainly for girls, but which 
boys also will enjoy. Illustrated by Helen F. 
Lyon. 

Happy Days Out West, by Edith J. Craine 
and Alberta N. Burton (Rand, McNally). Just 
what the title says—happy days of Littlebits, 
a little girl, on a big ranch out West. Her 
adventures are told in picture and story. 

Angeline Goes Traveling, by Frances Mar- 
garet Fox (Rand, McNally). Angeline’s tray- 
eling was in a covered wagon back in ’49—all 
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the way from New England to California. Of 
course lots of things happened on the journey, 
and young readers will find them very inter- 
esting. 


Mainly for Boys 

Split Seconds: Tales of the Cinder Track, 
by Jackson Scholz (Morrow. $2.00). Mr. 
Scholz was an Olympic champion in 1924, and 
holder of the world’s record for the 200-meter 
dash. A real boy who has read these stories 
says that it’s a “regular wow” of a book, which 
is high commendation. An old coach tells the 
stories which are calculated to have a whole- 
some influence in stimulating activity, prompt- 
ness and keenness in boys. 

The Boy with the U. 8. Navy, by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.75). 
A stirring story for boys of life in the United 
States Navy. Clem, the hero of the tale, is an 
honest and courageous boy who has some close 
calls at sea before he gets into the Navy; and 
he proves that he is the right kind of a lad 
for naval service. The story gives one an 
intimate introduction to the Navy at its best 
as it is today. 

A Patriot Lad of Old Cape Cod, by Russell 
Gordon Carter (Penn. $1.50). A_ stirring 
story for boys from seven to twelve. These 
boys lived in Falmouth during the American 
Revolution, when the British were threatening 
the Cape Cod coast. The story tells of the 
boys’ exciting experiences. 

The Merry Men of Robin Hood Patrol, by 
Charles H. Lerrigo (Barse & Hopkins. $1.50). 
Despite its title, the atmosphere of this book is 
not that of Sherwood Forest, but of the mod- 
ern American small town and its Boy Scout 
patrol. However, the action soon gets beyond 
the quiet of the small town, and it’s a pretty 
lively story. What we like about it is its 
straight morality. It would be well if all boys 
had “dads” who gave them as fine an example 
in uprightness as the father of Frank, even 
if his father’s honesty was the means of 
sending Frank to jail—right in the first chapter. 

Hawkeye’s Roommate, by Walter Pritchard 
Eaton (Wilde Co.) An athletic story which 
presents with some realism the life of a typical 
preparatory school, with its training for life in 
play, study, friendship and discipline. The 
story centers around two boys of widely con- 
trasted character who enter school together at 
fourteen, and go through the entire course. 
Naturally it has much of the real humor and 
comedy of school life. 

Beyond the Dog’s Nose, by Harold M. Sher- 
man (Appleton. $1.75). Three chums on a 
camping vacation on a cliff near Lake Michigan 
find mystery and adventures of a sort hardly 
to have been expected in that region. Going 
to the help of Uncle Hb, a strange character upon 
whose ground they camped, they discover the 
secret of mysterious happenings in his big 
fort-like house. There are thrills galore in a 
story of a secret passageway, a hidden cave, an 
old map—and treasure. 

The Making of Peter Cray, by William Hey- 
liger (Appleton. $1.75). Peter is a spoiled 
boy of eighteen. Forced upon his own re- 
sources he becomes a cub reporter on a news- 
paper. He has some trying experiences and 
some thrilling adventures. He makes mistakes 
and learns from them, and comes through wisely 
and well. A good story for boys. 

The Long Pass, by Ralph Henry Barbour 
(Appleton. $1.75). Mr. Barbour is a prince 
of story-tellers of life and sports in boys’ 
schools. Here is one of his best. -Arnold Chase 
at Channery School does not get on well in the 
football team until things happen which put 
him on his mettle. In the big game he shows 
what’s in him. <A good, wholesome story full 
of action. 

Peter Had Courage, by 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 


Claude 
$1.75). 


M. Fuess 
A story 
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for boys by the author of All for Andover and 
The Andover Way. Peter is a New York State 
boy who has many thrilling adventures, rescu- 
ing one person from drowning and another from 
a burning garage, and doing many other heroic 
things before he settled down to school at 
Andover. 

The Ranch on the Beaver, by Andy Adams 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). The author, a real 
ecowman—in this sequel to Wells Brothers: The 
Young Cattle Kings, describes the dangers of 
ranch life, with its thrilling happenings and 
its interesting process of raising, buying, herd- 
ing, fattening and marketing cattle, all woven 
into the development of a story of the triumph 
of pluck and energy. 

Blackbeard’s Treasure, by T. EH. Oertel 
(Crowell. $2.00). Pirates would never have 
done much harm if they had lived only in books. 
It is a reasonably safe place to make acquaint- 
ance with them today, and this “honest-to- 
goodness” pirate story of the famous pirate, 
Captain Teach, will add to the thrills of those 
younger and older folk whose lives are lived 
in very quiet and humdrum places. The illus- 
trations by Mabel Pugh are striking and 
appropriate. 

Jimmy, John and Junior Home Again, by 
Joseph Chase (Penn). Here is a new story 
in the Happy House .series. After a happy 
summer at the seashore the boys resume their 
good times at home. A lively succession of 
events enjoyed by rollicking boys, and told for 
other boys seven to twelve years old. 

Cameron McBain, Backwoodsman, by Harold 
M. Sherman and Hawthorne Daniel (Apple- 
ton. $1.75). A strong and dramatic story of 
a young man who is called by radio from the 
backwoods into a social world which he does 
not know, to save the family fortune. The way 
in which he faces dangers and difficulties, and 
proves the good “stuff”? which is in him brings 
many a thrill. 

The Story of Vasco da Gama, by Sara Ware 
Bassett (Penn. $1.50). Miss Bassett, who is 
the author of the charming story of Cape Cod, 
The Green Dolphin, has written a number of 
books for the young. Boys, especially, will be 
interested in this excellent account of Vasco da 
Gama, which is the second of a series on great 
explorers, the first being The Story of Columbus. 


Mainly for Girls 

Deedah’s Wonderful Year, by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne (Appleton. $1.75). Deedah, who 
has figured in Miss Hawthorne’s Makeshift 
Farm, has her ‘wonderful year” abroad. Young 
folks will be interested in her experiences and 
incidentally will learn much concerning Eng- 
land and portions of the Continent which 
Deedah visits, and about which many descrip- 
tive details are woven into the story. 

Shirley Takes a Chance, by Jane Trumbull 
(Rand, McNally). Shirley had to go suddenly 
from the city to the strange new experiences of 
a lonely Texas farm where her father’s failing 
health had taken the family. It was not easy, 
but the story of all that was best in Shirley 
came out to meet the difficulties of her new 
environment is as wholesome as it is lively. 

The First Trail, by Lady Baden-Powell, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Rudyard Kipling, and 
others (Appleton). This is a nice plump and 
alluring volume for Girl Guides, which is the 
sister organization to the Boy Scouts in Great 
Britain, and is similar to our Girl Scouts. It 
is an WHnglish book, but it will please and 
thrill teen-age girls, and younger, and older. It 
contains a collection of good stories and poems 
and a play or two. One of the features is a 
vivid white-fox story. Mystery, adventure and 
outdoor life-stories prevail. 

Joy and Gypsy Joe, by Dorothy Whitehill 
(Barse and Hopkins). A story in the Joyce 
Payton series, for girls from eight to fourteen, 
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with plenty of dialogue and incident in its 
pleasant narrative. 

High Jinks Ranch, by Louise Platt Hauck 
(Penn). An unusual story of house-party 
frolic and fun in the midst of the Rocky 
Mountains. There is a strange combination of 
rather luxurious living with mountain-life ex- 
periences. A wide variety of people share in 
the life of High Jinks Ranch during a sum- 
mer, and human nature, pleasing and not so 
pleasing, combine to make this an interesting 
story for older girls. 

Two Girls and Two Treasures, by Agnes 
Miller (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). A 
mystery story of school days, with its setting in 
a fishing village. For girls of high school age. 

Hat May, by Lucy Thurston Abbott (Barse 
and Hopkins. $1.25). Hat May is an en- 
chanted princess in memory, but her real life 
is under the stern treatment of a guardian, 
who is the ogress of Hat May’s fairy world. It 
is an interesting story for girls of from eight 
to fourteen. wae 

The Glory of Peggy Harrison, by Harford 
Fowel, Jr., and Russell Gordon Carter (Penn). 
A delightful, wholesome and thoroughly inter- 
esting story of a girl who wins her way from 
a country town into high success in a big city 
store. Courtesy and friendly interest in people 
pay her and her employers. A pleasing ro- 
mance for older girls. 

Betty Jane of the Cheer Shop, by Ethel 
Cook Barrett (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). 
Betty Jane is fifteen. She is a Pollyanna kind 
of girl, who has made the family inn known as 
the “House of Smiles.”” Now she has a wonder- 
ful time with her own ‘Cheer Shop.” She 
makes mistakes that are funny and sad. The 
story unfolds a mystery, and runs its lively 
course to a happy ending. For girls in their 


teens. 
The Story of the Catherines, by Grace 
Humphrey (Penn. $2.00). A big attractive 


illustrated holiday book for older children. It 
is more than one story—there are ten stories, 
of ten Catherines famed in history; and the 
stories are well and stirringly told. And so we 
have such remarkable personalities as Cather- 
ine of Aragon, Katherine of Valois, Catherine 
the Great of Russia, Catherine Breshkovsky, 
Catherine Booth, and the other notable Cath- 
erines, and the stories of the lives they lived 
and their important parts in life’s great drama. 

Hlisabeth June—Her Mother’s Diary, edited 
by Margaret Cropper (S. P. C. K.). Blisabeth 
is a real child, the daughter of an English 
clergyman. She lived only seven years. This 
is really her intimate spiritual biography as re- 
corded in her mother’s diary which was sent 
to the mother’s sister in Africa. It ig an illus- 
tration of a child’s fine religious intuitions and 
training. She was no saint, but an impatient, 
nervous creature. It is worth the reading of 
any mother of little children. 

Mrs. Chatterbox and Her Family, by Louise 
Connolly (Macmillan. $2.00). This is a story 
of Washington childhood in the days just fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Blanche was six, and 
these are stories of her life, her family, the 
Negro servants and the neighbors. There is 
freshness both in material and manner of 
telling. 

Barbara Winthrop: Graduate, by Helen K. 
Broughall (Page. $1.75). A sequel to two 
former stories of Barbara Winthrop, in which 
her chums Peggy and Jo also appear. A story 
with the gaiety and some of the tragedy of a 
girl student, with mystery interwoven for ad- 
ditional interest. : 

Balloon Moon, by Hlise Pumpelly Cabot 
(Henry Holt. $2.00). These little poems are 
for children of tender years for whom nursery 
rhymes are appropriate. They express little 
thoughts about the world just opening to their 
childish observation. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


The Hush of a Great Expectation 


We of the twentieth century know that Jesus 
Christ lived, not just because a book says so, 


but because of an unbroken tradition. Since 
the day when he finally vanished from the sight 
of his disciples, parents have told their friends, 
and so from generation to generation the great 
tradition has been kept living and powerful in 
the world. It was not the New Testament that 
carried the story of Christ into new places; it 
was the story of Christ that carried the New 
Testament. You did not learn of Christ in 
the first place from the Bible; you learned of 
him from disciples who told you, from parents, 
from teachers. They learned of him from their 
parents and teachers. 

In a vaguer way something like that is true 
in the other direction. As the tradition of 
God’s special Messenger has come down through 
the ages, so the expectation of a special messen- 
ger from God was found in the world for cen- 
turies before his advent, and grew stronger as 
the time approached. The busy world went 
on its heedless way then even as now, making 
and spending, frolicking and suffering, but here 
and there were hearts and souls that lived in 
the mood of a great expectation. It was not 
alone in Israel that souls looked for Immanuel 
—God-with-us. In the pagan world also the 
great expectation was found. There was a 
great dissatisfaction in men’s hearts, and a 
great hunger for personal, vital, gripping re- 
lations with a personal God. New religions 
were springing up that made the offer of such 
relations, and men and women turned to them 
in numbers. Messiahs were announced, at one 
moment here, at another moment there. And in 
Palestine, just before the birth of Christ, not- 
withstanding the religious barrenness and for- 
malism, the itch for money and pleasure, the 
general heedlessness, there were men and women 
like Simeon and Zacharias and Elisabeth and 
Mary who were living in the hush of a great 
expectation of God—something new from God, 
something more of God. 

Is it not like that now? We can talk 
about the badness of the times, and there is 
much talk of it. We can be distressed by 
the turning away from the churches, and 
many people are distressed. We can take 
a pessimistic point of view; or we can speak 
the words of unthinking and easy-going op- 
timism, which is even worse. But there are, 
for all that, all over the world, souls in in- 
creasing numbers that are living day by day 
in the hush of a great expectation. They see 
a hunger for God all over the world. They 
think they see signs that religion is coming to 
a new birth. 

The experience of daily life is bringing that 
hush of a great expectation also into the souls 
of many individual men and women. They 
have a feeling that the things through which 
they are passing—the disappointments, pains, 
sufferings, thwartings—are leading to some 
great thing the nature of which they are not 
yet quite sure of. In what form the new en- 
richment of life will come, they know not. 
What they may yet have to go through before 
it comes, they cannot tell. But that God is 
leading them to some greater thing than life 
has yet brought, of that they feel sure. 

Cherish that mood of expectancy. Then some 
time there will be a special private Christmas 
in your life. A great day will come on which 
you will find a new birth in your soul, which 
will lead you closer to God than ever you have 
been before. With all that occupies you during 
these busy days, forget not to look for God. 
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Closet and Altar 


CONSIDERATE KINDNESS 


Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love; in honor preferring one an- 
other.—Rom. 12: 10. 


I wonder why it is that we are not all 
kinder than we are? How easily it is done. 
How instantaneously it acts. How infal- 
libly it is remembered. How superabund- 
antly it pays itself back.—Henry Drummond. 


Is there any happiness in the world like 
the happiness of others? There is no joy 
to be compared with it. The luxuries which 
wealth can buy, the rewards which ambition 
can attain, the pleasures of art and scenery, 
the abounding sense of health, and the ex- 
quisite enjoyment of mental creations, are 
nothing to this pure and heavenly happiness, 
where self is drowned in the blessedness of 
others. Yet this happiness follows close 
upon kind words, and is their legitimate 
result.— Frederick William Faber. 


Dear Lord! kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love 
Tenderly today! 

Weed their hearts of weariness ; 
Seatter every care, 

Down a wake of angel wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain ; 
Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again ; 
And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


The Christian surely means to be consid- 
erate and kind in heaven! But why not 
here on earth and in these trying circum- 
stances where perhaps his friends and neigh- 
bors need it most?—Bolton Jones. 


We must never regard gentleness as a 
sign of weakness, as we must never take 
rudeness or harshness to indicate courage. 
—W. L. Watkinson, 


Let us love one another whilst we live! 
Not a word do I say against the sentiment 
which enlarges the action of the dead, but I 
would speak for a kind word on behalf of 
those who are sitting next you and making 
your own house glad by their deft fingers 
and their loving hearts.—Joseph Parker. 


It is a test of character to be considerate 
in the crowd when others are too hurried to 
remember.—/. Hdwardson. 


Lord, of thy merciful kindness teach us to 
be regardful and sympathetic toward our 
fellow men. Let our courtesy be that of 
brothers who find something of their father’s 
character in all who belong to their father’s 
house. Enable us to seek with patience the 
reality of good behind each mask of haste 
or carelessness. Forgive us our sins of wn- 
kindness, O thou long-suffering Lord, and 
hear us when we cry to thee to be delivered 
from the self-regarding impatience of our 
own hearts. By the example of our Lord 
Jesus, who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again, help us to strive for true humility and 
fellow feeling toward all his brethren. And 
tame the madness of our tongues by the 
power of thy Holy Spirit, making our 
thoughts pure and our speech gracious. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 

From “Prayers and Thanksgivings 
for a Christian Year.” 
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The Congregationalist’s BibleClass 


We present in this column this week, instead 
of a review of the quarter’s lessons, some notes 
on recent books of special interest for the 
church school. These notes have been pre- 
pared by the staff of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society. 


It is increasingly clear that the best texts 
in the field of religious education are to be 
produced, not by the work of any single com- 
mittee or publisher, but as the result of prac- 
tical experience and the work of successful 
teachers. Of the many contributions that are 
coming through such channels, none deserves 
heartier commendation than Our Church, by 
Rey. John L. Lobingier (University of Chi- 
cago Press. §$.75). For pupils of the eighth 
or ninth grades. It is not a “course of study” 
in the sense of giving instruction in the doc- 
trines of the church, but rather a project course 
designed to lead the pupil into a threefold en- 
terprise of discovery, participation, and remak- 
ing. Its aim is to take the pupil where he is, 
with a certain personal relation to the church 
as an organization, and to lead him into a prac- 
tical understanding of its purposes, its achieve- 
ments, and its possibilities for further devel- 
opment. It is a sound mode of approach, 
worked out with great skill. While the course 
has material enough for a nine-months’ period, 
it may also be used for a quarter’s work, or 
even for a shorter term of a pastor’s class. 

Right Living, Series II, by Maurice J. Neu- 
berg (University of Chicago Press. $.75), is 
issued in response to requests for a second 
volume to follow the first published about a 
year ago. The plan of this course is that of 
starting with various concrete problems that 
appear in the lives of girls and boys of Junior 
High School age, and making these the basis 
of discussion and practical activities. The 
author has rather improved upon his first book 
in the way in which the lessons lead up to effec- 
tive activities, and this series will be founa 
fully as useful as the first. 

Problems of Living, by May K. Cowles (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), is a very similar 
course designed for use with pupils a year or 
two younger than Dr. Neuberg’s, and is the 
product of experience in the week-day schools 
of Van Wert, Ohio. As compared with the 
other two volumes noted, this is disappointing. 
The problems with which each lesson begins are 
frequently stated in a manner that fails to reg- 
ister any clear-cut impression. In the Pupil’s 
Book questions presumed to stimulate the 
thought of the pupil are too often blended with 
thinly disguised exhortation. Most disappoint- 
ing of all is the failure of the course even to 
suggest practical activities in which the prin- 
ciples taught may be practiced. Even in such 
a lesson as that on ‘Service to Others’ the 
only suggested activities are the memorizing of 
a poem and a Scripture text. The course is 
essentially centered in subject-matter, and gives 
one the impression of merely talking about 
problems instead of issuing in an experience of 
right living. Price seventy-five cents each part. 

A Ourriculum of Worship for the Church 
School, Vol. III, by Edna M. Crandall, with 
an introduction by Luther A. Weigle (The 
Century Co. $2.00). This is the third volume 
of a series, the earlier volumes of which have 
been previously noticed in these columns. They 
furnish material for carefully-planned programs 
for the Junior Department of the church school, 
including memory passages, stories and pictures 
with a message. The leader who desires source 
material for use in arranging programs with 
the aid of the pupils will find plenty of it here. 
For the leader who wishes something to use 
“as is,” these programs will mark a great ad- 
vance over the careless, desultory miscellanies 
which make up far too many of our “opening 
exercises.” 
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Christmas has come again in our 


Toy Shop 


Our Toy Shop is filled to overflow- 
ing with fascinating gifts for boys 
and girls. There are so many 
that a list would only be confusing. 


it is never too early to buy toys 


There are ever so many good reasons 
for buying toys early and none that 
we know of for postponing this great 
joy of the Christmas season. 


Dowt Disappoint the Children! 


R. H. STEARNS CoO. 
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Christmas Gift 


For a cheerful, inspiring, helpful Christmas gift we sug- 
gest a year’s subscription to The Congregationalist. 


Think over the list of your friends and relatives who 
would appreciate such a gift, and then send us the names 
and addresses of those whom you would like to please in 
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Master Chords of Browning’s 
; Poetry 


(Continued from page 735) 
of God and his own soul. We see no tremor ° 
‘pass over his serene spirit. He felt sure of ° 
the foundation. It was rocks all the way ’ 
down. t 
But Browning’s faith shows a peculiarity. ° 
Most people desire a faith that knows no 
doubt; Browning desired a faith that knows 
no fear. Indeed, faith without doubt is a 
contradiction of terms; for, when all doubt 
is eliminated, we have knowledge rather than 
faith. Says Browning: 
_ You must mix some uncertainty 
With faith, if you would have faith be, 
and he prefers the faith with the doubt 
rather than the certainty that leaves no 
room for faith. Dr. Crothers, in one of the 
chapters of The Gentle Reader, tells of 
visiting a fine old mansion in the south of 
England, where his host took him to a room 
in which had been discovered the evidence 
of a secret panel. “What is behind it?’ 
they asked. “I do not know,’ replied the 
host; “while I live it shall never be opened, 
for then I should have no secret chamber.” 
That is Browning’s feeling precisely with 
regard to the universe. He rejoiced that 
it had its secret chamber. He would not 
have that chamber opened while he lived, 
even if possible. He had a lingering regard 
for “that ancient idol,” “the grand Perhaps” ; 
a universe without a mystery would lose its 
attraction. He did not fear any mystery of 
that sort. Why should he fear when all the 
universe was his Father’s house? 
Tennyson’s thoughts were on the far-off 
divine event; he lived, as he has himself 
declared, largely in the future. Browning’s 
thoughts were on the divine element in every 
event; he rejoiced in the here and now. He 
had no desire to look ahead to the end of 
the book to see how the story was.coming 
out; he was content to take it page by page, 
chapter by chapter, youth, manhood, age, 
death, each in its tarn—‘“see all, nor be 
afraid.” He knew who wrote the book of 
life and that sufficed. He would even “taste 
the worst of it.” Life to him resembled a 
poem, in that every part of it, like every 
stanza in the poem, is an end in itself, as 
well as a means to some further end. 
There is something better, therefore, than 
to understand the mystery of life, and that 
is, to trust God and be courageous in the 
midst of the mystery. And so, fearless 
through all circumstances, Browning was 
ready to “greet the unseen with a cheer”: 
One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake. . 
This is the courage of a magnificent faith. 
It is also the courage of a great hope. How- 
ever much we may say of Browning’s faith, 
we must Say at the same time that no poet 
upholds more conspicuously than he the truth, 
asserted by the author of the Epistle to the 
Romans, that we are saved by hope. Faith, 
when looking at the future, becomes hope. 
(To be continued) 
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(Continued from page 781) 
“safely handed t’ nurse over’ and had shaken 
the dogs out of their harnesses, that once 
again his thoughts flew back to Billy. He 
suddenly recalled that he had not seen him 
for at least two hours—possibly three—and 
even then he had waited only long enough 
to let Billy and his dogs come into sight, 
as he thought. He might, anyhow, have 
been mistaken, and the shadow that he had 
taken for Billy and his dogs might have 
been only a thicker whirl of the whirling 
drift. 
THE RESCUE PARTY 

It was already dark, and it was no time 
for any man to go down to leeward in such 
a blizzard. But as the hours went by with- 
out any signs of Billy, we all began to be 
uneasy, even though it was Billy; and when 
three hours more had passed and still no 
signs of him—why, then, we felt that it was 
time to be doing something. So the giant 
_ Gus went out once more into the storm and 
stumbled around to two or three neighbors’ 
houses. He told them his story and his mis- 
givings. Insane as it sounds, however, to 
the tenderfoot, he found two men willing to 
try a rescue by going out so that they might 
look for Billy. Such a night in the woods 
near where Billy was “last seen to be handy” 
did not at best sound attractive. For they 
could not build a shelter in the dark, and 
they realized that to venture onto the cliff 
brow at all would be suicidal. However, a 
brother’s life was at stake, and before mid- 
night the three adventurers left their com- 
fortable homes with a dozen dogs and a stout 
sledge, to enable them to haul home what- 
ever remains they might find of Billy. They 
were not long, of course, dropping “down 
wind,” and after having reached the spot 
where Billy had last been really seen, they 
decided rightly not to go farther. 

This was all the more certainly advisable, 
because, in spite of their saner judgment, 
by each using a stout, sharp-pointed stick 
and driving it down into the snow, and hold- 
ing onto that, they had actually ventured 
along much ef the path on the ridge or crest, 
crawling along mostly on their stomachs, in 
which way alone they could hold the sledge 
up to windward. They had ventured this 
because they thought it possible that they 
might find Billy with a broken limb, or per- 
haps frozen in some snowdrift. So hard had 
been the struggle to keep along the top that 
one of the boys lost his pointed stick, it 
being wrenched out of his hand and whirled 
away over the cliff. No one who has not 
tried forcing to windward in the teeth of a 
blizzard in the North can begin to under- 
stand how tough, experienced, strong young 
men, inured to hardship and exposure, should 
find it hard to get to windward against 
“mere wind,” but five o’clock had struck be- 
fore once more the rescuers reached home, 
only to find that Billy, pert as a cock spar- 
row, had arrived just before them. What 
they thought at first, and wanted to say, 
need not be mentioned here. But Billy’s 
explanation soon had them quieted down. 

“T was blowed right away, I was, Gus,” 
he said. ‘There come a puff a bit harder 
than I was good for, and, begorra, before 
I knew where I was, I was sailing through 
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the air over the cliff altogether. I’d been 
only hanging on by my eyelids for a good 
while before that, and had bin halfway over 
the edge more thin once. When I struck 
I was killed right dead at first, and buried 
into the bargin. For when I came to, it 
was buried alive I was, and never a bit did 
I expect to get out o’ that grave again at 
all. But soon, praise be to God, I fought 
my way clear, and sure there I was, in the 
snowbank, sticking to the front of t’ cliff, 
with the ice blown out to the sea below, 
and me expecting every minute to go over 
in an avalanche. The sea looked bad down 
below and the cliffs looked as bad up above, 
and Oi was all alone, too. T’ dogs had dis- 
appeared. They was nigh played out any- 
how. They had been getting only salt food 
most of the trip, and that be no good for 
any mortal to work on, and my leader was 
fair scrammed with it before us left,’ he 
jerked out bitterly. “Well, there weren’t no 
way to get up or get out, so I just dug 
right in and took a spell, jumping up and 
down to keep warm. But it were that cold 
in there, for I’d gotten wet running, that 
I’d have been as solid as the cliff in no time 
if I’d stayed where I was till morning. 
Beggars can’t be choosers, I reckoned, so I 
climbed and climbed and climbed, sometimes 
up, and sometimes down, I suppose, and that 
kept me a’ bit warmer. As I was getting up 
one bit one time a- sharp stick blew over 
the cliff top and and hit me on the head.” 
(This must have been the very stick the 
rescue party lost.) 

“No, I didn’t hear anything or anybody 
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till I got to this door. At last I found my 
way, up in a gully, and myself almost to 
where I’d left. T’ dogs had held on somehow 
or climbed back before me, and were wait- 
ing till I should come along—lying down 
and snowed in as if they were minded to 
bide there forever. But for all that my dar- 
lint of a leader was dead, and t’ rest just 
able to move. It was the salt grub, God 
forgive ’em, that did it. And, sure, there 1 
left her, covered in with a pall of, snow that 
was the whitest ever a man had. God rest 
her soul. T’ wind had another try or two 
at we before us topped t’ Man-o-War hill. 
But I had fixed a tail. line to t’? komatik 
round my wrists them times, and was a deal 
more careful to get down flat in t’ bad.” 

A mug of hot tea and a bit of loaf and 
molasses was all Billy would eat before turn- 
ing in to sleep the dreamless sleep of a baby. 
He had done his bit. 

Billy bounced up like a pice ball next 
day, just as ready as ever for another jour- 
ney. And if you ever want, my reader, to 
enjoy a dog drive on the Labrador coast 
and feel safe while enjoying it; if you ever 
want to learn how to pack your troubles in 
your old kit bag and keep smiling; if you 
ever want to believe in the value of person- 
ality, and rate more highly that loftiest 
creation of God Almighty, mere man, and 
so realize that He can never zossibly cast 
him on the refuse heap as waste, when he 
crosses what we call the “last divide’—well, 
come down North and spend a week with 
Billy ‘on dogs”; it is the greatest cure in 
the world for pessimism. 
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polite cats in the world,” their sister then told 
them. ‘‘There have been many cats with gentle 
manners. You go and ask Aunt Dllen to tell 
you the story of Tom and Jerry. When you 
come back, if you have brought your cat man- 
ners with you, then you may look in this box.” 

Aunt Ellen looked up from her sewing and 
smiled when the small boys asked her to tell 
them the story of Tom and Jerry. 


M “Long years ago,’ said she, “I used to go 

ORE EASONS every summer to visit on a farm. The first 
WHY YOU time I went, I met Tom and Jerry. They were 

plump yellow kittens then. They drank milk HYMN BOOKS 
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together in the bowl, and so they could no 
longer lap milk at the same time. At first they 
seemed surprised when they could not get their 
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brought your best cat manners with you, you 
may now see the peep-show.”’ 

Both small boys lifted their arms high and 
dropped their hands in a way that reminded 
Jane of kittens’ paws. Then both boys sol- 
emnly pretended to wash their faces, cat fashion. 

“Now,” said Jane, “which one of you will 
look first?” 

“Me-you /”’ said Johnny to Dicky, as he waved 
one paw toward the hole in the box. 

“Me-you!” Dicky replied, as he waved his 
paw toward the box. 

They kept up this foolishness until Jane said, 
“Johnny, you may look in first, and do not tell 
what you see!” 

Johnny looked and laughed. Then Dicky 
looked. “It is a picture of Tom and Jerry and 
their little bowl, and the picture was cut out of 
a newspaper,” he explained. “You ought to 
charge three pins to see it. Two is too cheap! 
Purr—purr—purr!” 

“Since you have stopped being rude and are 
so good and polite,’ Jane said then, “I am 
going to let you two be the pinners. Johnny 
may stay outside the gate and give the children 
their pins for money, and Dicky may be the 
pin collector inside. We will have a lot of fun. 
Now will you two remember your Tom and 
Jerry manners when the children come?” 

Johnny scrubbed his face again, Dicky 
scrubbed his face again, cat fashion, and they 
both began to sing, ‘“Purr—purr—purr!”’ 

The children who flocked to the show said 
that it was more fun than a real party with 
eake and pink ice cream. But not one of them 
found out until “going home” time, why Johnny 
and Dicky played that they were polite cats all 
the afternoon. ‘“Purr—purr—purr!” 

7 (All rights reserved) 


The Little Blue Tree Climber 


Once there was alittle boy who was so happy 
he hardly knew day from night nor night from 
day. He had lived in the city all his life except 
when he had gone visiting his grandfather and 
his grandmother in the country. The little 
boy’s name was Jackie, seven years old. 

The reason he was so happy was because he 
changed living places. His father had bought 
some land in a lovely village. The land was a 
big apple-orchard that used to be part of 
Mr. Joshua Peterkin’s farm. Along one side of 
the old apple-orchard was a pretty village street. 
Jackie’s father built a new house with many 
rooms in it, facing the street. 

The little girl whose name was Julie lived in 
the cottage across the road. 

When the house was finished, Jackie moved 
in with his family. The very next day school 
began. 

That morning at peep of day Jackie asked 
his mother if it was time to get up and put on 
his overalls. He was up then, looking out of 
the window at the lovely trees and blue sky. 

Jackie’s mother made her little boy go back 
to sleep. When it was time for the family to 
get up and have breakfast, Jackie said, “Please 
may I put on my new overalls and play until 
it is time for school?” ; 

“Yes, dear,’ his mother answered, “but when 
I call you, you must come and get cleaned up 
and your clothes changed.” 

“TI don’t want to go to school,” Jackie told 
her. “I do not know any of the boys here 
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and I would rather stay at home and play.’ 

His mother only laughed. “Of course you 
are going to school,” she answered. “Now run 
along and have a good time in the orchard until 
I call you. Then come quickly. 

At half-past eight, when the first bell rang, 
Jackie’s mother called him. “Come now and 
get dressed for school,’ said she. “You must 
wash your face and comb your hair.” 

“In a minute,” Jackie answered. 

Jackie’s minute, that time, was almost half 
an hour. The school bell was ringing when he 
went into the house. He was surprised at the 
way time had flown. 

“T guess I will have to stay home this morn- 
ing. I am too late. I can’t get ready now.” 

“Go to school just as you are,” said Jackie’s 
mother. 

“But—but—but,” Jackie began, as he looked 
at his new blue overalls and bare feet. One 
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sleeve of his blue blouse was torn in ribbons 
that flapped. 

“Do not stop to talk. Go straight to school,” 
his mother told him. 

Jackie went. He was glad that his mother 
advised him to go to a new school with hair 
uncombed, a dirty face, a soiled, torn blouse, 
blue overalls, and bare feet. It was lots of 
fun. He had always told his mother it was 
silly to make small boys wash their faces so 
often and get scrubbed behind their ears, and 
let their-mothers see their finger-nails, and all 
such foolishness. Jackie was so happy he 
bounded along toward the schoolhouse like a 
rubber ball. He was only half a minute late. 

“Who is this little boy?’ the teacher asked, 
as Jackie walked in, out of breath and smiling. 

The children all turned to look at him. 
Jackie suddenly felt bashful. 

“What is your name, little boy?’ the teacher 
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asked kindly. 
you please.” 

Jackie walked to the teacher’s desk, but he 
could not speak. A boy on a back seat spoke 
for him. 

“T think he is one of those little Italians 
from over across the track,” said he. He meant 
it, too. 

Jackie turned and stared, and the children 
laughed so loud the teacher had to rap for 
order. Jackie’s hair stood straight up in three 
places on top of his head. His face was 
streaked with black, and his little blue blouse 
was ragged. The pockets of his overalls were 
stuffed with small apples. Before he could 
say a word, another boy spoke. 

“T know him, teacher,” said the boy. ‘He is 
that queer little blue tree climber we were tell- 
ing you about that we saw in the old Peterkin 
orchard! Don’t you remember we told you we 
saw a funny little boy that was climbing up 
one apple tree and down it, and up another 
apple tree and down it, and up—” 

“That will do,’’ warned the teacher. 

She sent Jackie to the pump to wash his 
face and hands. When he came back, the chil- 
dren all laughed at him again because he had 


“Come up here to the desk, if 
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Christmas 


By Leonard A. Parr 


Far-off the story seems to us, 
Belonging to dead yesterdays ; 
Part of a world forever gone, 
Of worn and old, forgotten days. 


Pale seems the shining of the Star, 
And fainter grow the angel-songs; 

Seen dimly down the aisles of Time, 
The glory to the past belongs. 


But lo! once more our hearts are stirred, 
Once more the angel-choir descends; 
And as we watch, the Star appears: 
The Advent glory never ends! 
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washed only the middle of his face, and so he 
looked funnier than ever. He told the teacher 
his name and who his family was, but at first 
she could not believe it. 

“You do not look as if you belong to your 
father and mother,” said she, ‘and I hope you 
will never come to school again without first 
washing your face and hands and combing your 
hair !” 

It was bad enough to have the teacher speak 
to him like that, but at recess little Jackie 
wished that he was big enough to fight every 
big boy in school. They called him the “queer 
little blue tree climber’ and teased him until 
he dug his toes in the dust and didn’t know 
what to do. 

Little blue-eyed Julie took his part. 

“You just let him alone,” she said to the 
big boys. ‘He just moved here from the city. 
Maybe all boys go to school in their play clothes 
in the city. He is good-looking in the face, and 
if you don’t let Jackie alone I won’t like one 
of you ever again for a week!” 

“Oh, come on, let’s play tag,’’ one of the big 
boys said then. “Julie is it! Come on, Jackie, 
let’s see how fast you can run!” 

When school was out at noon, Jackie in- 
tended to run home like the wind, but when he 
saw Julie crying he waited to see what was the 
matter. 

“Wer kitten has climbed that slim little tree 
and the big boys won’t go after it. They would 
rather tease her,’ a thin little girl told him. 

Quick as a flash Jackie climbed that tree to 
the tip-top, and down he came with Julie’s 
scared kitten. 
| “I like you, Jackie,” Julie said when she 
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took her pet, “I like you even if you do come 
to school looking so funny !” That was enough 
for him! 

Jackie ran then like the wind: He begged 
his mother to help him get ready for school 
that noon, so he would look like her little boy 
while he was in school, and not like the queer 
little blue tree climber he liked to be ee he 
was out of school. 

She did help him. She kissed him too, even 
though she laughed. 

(All rights reserved) 


Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., President 
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. NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Dr. Bradley Writes of the 


Cleveland Churches 

The city of Cleveland, which has enjoyed 
great progress and good government under the 
city manager plan for three years, was threat- 
ened at the election of November 8 with a com- 
plete overthrow of the splendid work that has 
been done under City Manager Hopkins and his 
non-political staff of trained public servants. 
A former governor and mayor with a personal 
following of the discontented and hungry spoils- 
men made a desperate campaign, appealing es- 
pecially to the foreign groups on the ground 
that the manager plan gave the people no voice 
in their government. All of the important 
civic organizations, including the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Federated Churches, the 
Women’s League of Voters, the Citizen’s 
League, and both political organizations, Dem- 
ocrat. and Republican, joined to resist the raid, 
with such speakers as Hon. Newton Baker, 
Rabbi Silver and ex-President Thwing in the 
field. The fight for decency and good govern- 
ment was successful, but by a majority not too 
impressive, and Cleveland escaped the sorry 
fate of Chicago by the narrow margin of 7,500 
votes, showing that our big cities are in con- 
stant danger from the ignorant populace led by 
unscrupulous demagogues. 

Cleveland has for years endured the jibes of 
yisiting neighbors because of its medieval rail- 
way terminal. At last the new terminal tower 
Tises complete 700 feet above the sidewalk, 
and is visible for 20 miles. By 1929 all the 
railways entering Cleveland will unload their 
passengers in one of the most complete rail- 
way depots in America. Cleveland is in- 
debted to the Van Sweringen brothers for this 
and other civic betterments. The city man- 
ager has begun the construction of a wide drive- 
way along the Lake front from the Chagrin 
River on the east to the Rocky River on the 
west, transforming a region of utter ugliness 
into beauty. 

A project initiated by the Federated Churches 
proposes to secure a revolving fund made up of 
pro-rata appropriations from the chief Protes- 
tant denominations which plan extension work, 
to purchase real estate in the growing suburbs 
for church buildings, such property to be allo- 
cated to such denominations as are ready to 
organize. The Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Disciple, Episcopal, and Congregational 
organizations have consented to the plan, mark- 
ing a long step toward better co-operation. 

Rey. Forrest L. Knapp, recently of Bridge- 
port, Ct., has begun his work with the Feder- 
ated Churches as general superintendent of 
religious education with every prospect of 
“marked success. He has already conducted a 
most useful conference on religious education 
which was largely attended by the Sunday- 
school workers of the country, and after 
Thanksgiving will lead a conference of the 
ehurches on evangelism. A city-wide training 
school for workers has been organized to run 
10 weeks after January 1. The entire Protes- 
tant group will be back of these enterprises. 
Our Protestant churches are fortunate in hay- 
ing a large number of trained education direc- 
tors on the staff of their organizations, mostly 
men of modern mood. 

The Ohio Congregational women have just 
closed a three-day session of their State Mis- 
sionary Society, the first since the merger. It 
was attended by 275 delegates, and the meeting 
was held in the Pilgrim Congregational Church. 
The society is enthusiastically back of the 
whole denominational program at home and 
abroad, and is an integral part of the State 
Conference; it is fortunate in its officers, and 
especially in the assistant state superintend- 
eat, Mrs. Charles L. Fisk. The sessions were 


marked by devotional services exclusively rit- 
ualistic, led by Rev. E. A. Ralph of Bethlehem 
Church assisted by the Schauffler School and 
Pilgrim Church Choir. Notable addresses were 
made by Mrs. Franklin Warner of New York 
and Mrs. D. F. Updike of New Jersey, Mrs. 
Lydia Lord Davis, Miss Miriam Woodberry, 
Miss Mary D. Uline, and Dr. Ferdinand Q. 
Blanchard. A pageant of the nations was 
finely presented by the Schauffler School, which 
this year has the largest attendance in its 
history. 

The Collinwood Church has called Rey. C. R. 
Baer, assistant at the Wpworth Methodist 
Church, to become its pastor. The Congre- 
gational churches in Ohio are increasingly 
going outside of the denomination for leaders. 
Perhaps greater church unity can be promoted 
by continuing this custom. 


Rhode Island Conference 
at Edgewood 


The Fall meeting of the Rhode Island Con- 
ference was held on Sunday, November 13, at 
Edgewood. New interest through the State 
Works Committee and the change of the day of 
meeting to Sunday increased the attendance 
fourfold. The young people’s hour at 3 P.M. 
was addressed by Dr. J. Edgar Park, president 
of Wheaton College, who spoke on keeping the 
mind aslant to the best of things. Mrs. Hannah 
Hume Lee addressed the women’s meeting on 
social service themes, or “Love in Action.” Dr. 
F. L. Fagley spoke of the new education that 
fruits in moral character and in the conscious- 
ness of God. 

During the preceding week Dr. William S. 


Beard had been holding evening meetings in 
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same principle is at work in church 
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the church-influence. If people 
do not come to church with suffi- 
cient regularity to be influenced, 
the church can come to them— 
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several churches, informing the people of the 
projects of 1928. Also, four days had been 
spent in conventions by Rev. O. A. Smith of 
Nogales, Ariz., and Mr. Luther R. Fowle of 
Constantinople, and many had been thrilled by 
the reports of the work that is being done 
along the Mexican border and by the remark- 
able developments in Turkey. When these 
same speakers spoke before the evening session 
of the conference at Wdgewood, they were 
greeted by a large and enthusiastic audience. 


German Churches Celebrate 


‘‘Missionsfeste”’ 

Among the German churches affiliated with 
the Washington Conference, the last of October 
and the first of November witness each year the 
“Missionsfeste,” the ingathering of the annual 
offerings for missions. These churches are not 
large in membership, but they usually excel, 
according to their size, the Hnglish-speaking 
churches in their gift for missions. One of 
these churches brought $620 as “an offering to 
the Lord.” 


The 
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Thirty-five German families coming from the 
“Big Bend’ country have formed a settlement 
just outside the city limits of Olympia, the 
state capital. After holding meetings in vari- 
ous private homes they decided to build a house 
of worship. Five thousand dollars was needed. 
They gave $1,500 themselves, asked the C. C. B. 
Society for $1,500, and then set out to solicit 
$2,000 from the business men of Olympia. But 
soliciting is prohibited by ordinance in Olympia. 
Nothing daunted, the member of the settlement 
determined to ‘“‘beard the lion in his den,” and 
called first upon the sheriff and then the chief 
of police, got ten dollars from each and an 
endorsement for their enterprise. Then a 
friendly newspaper man opened the way for 
them into clubs, offices, shops, and at last to 
Governor Hartley himself. Their new building 
is on the way. Rev. Gottfried Graedel, the ven- 
erable German missionary and pastor, is still 
a tower of strength among these good German 
friends. 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Utah Church Studying 
History of Congregationalism 

Phillips Church, Salt Lake City, Utah, under 
the leadership of Rey. Arthur L. Rice, is de- 
voting eight of its midweek meetings to a 
series of lectures which are called “The Pil- 
grim Trail.” These lectures, furnished by the 
Commission on Missions, are planned to give 
a brief historical background and to tell some- 
thing of the 
churches are doing today. In order to make 
the series seem worth while, advance registra- 
tions were taken for it and a fee of 25 cents for 
individuals or 50 cents for a family charged. 
It is expected that the amount paid in as fees 
will cover the express charges on the stereop- 
ticon slides which are used to illustrate the 
lectures. The same slides are being used in our 
Congregational churches at Ogden and at Provo, 
thus effecting an economy in carriage charges. 


Fortieth Year for Grand Rapids Church 
Smith Memorial Church of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., celebrated the 40th anniversary of its 
founding and the 20th anniversary of service 
for the pastor, Rev. Herbert McConnell, the 
week beginning November 13. Dr. J. W. 
Sutherland of Lansing, superintendent of the 
Michigan Conference, preached in the morning, 
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and Miss Catherine Steketee, a charter mem- 
ber of the church, described its history. In 
the evening Mr. McConnell conducted the serv- 
ice and spoke on “Twenty Years with Smith 
Memorial Church.” A Sunday school banquet 
and pageant were held on Thursday and Friday 
evenings. Miss Sibusisiwe Makanya, a Zulu 
girl whom the church has supported in foreign 
mission work for the last five years, was in 
Grand Rapids during the latter part of the 
week to attend the anniversary services. 


Rey. Stephen S. Vaughan 
Retires from Active Ministry 

Rev. Stephen S. Vaughan, for seven years 
pastor of First Church, Shelby, Mich., resigned 
from the active pastor- 
ate October 31. He 
has purchased a home 
in Frankfort, Mich., 
where he served the 
Congregational church 
of that city for over 
nine years. . 

Mr. Vaughan’s serv- 
ices as pastor of the 
~Shelby church have 
been highly construc- 
tive, and both he and 
Mrs. Vaughan will be 
greatly missed after 
these years of fruitful service. The big project 
during this pastorate was the erection of a 
new church, which is one of the most beautiful 
to be found in a small village. Mr. Vaughan 
has the record of having served 34 years as 
pastor of Congregational churches in Michigan, 
the time having been divided among five par- 
ishes. During these years he has built five 
churches, two parsonages, and has _ received 
over 1,000 members into church affiliation. 


Ke 


Rey. 8S. S. VAUGHAN 


Ordination at Williamsfield, Ohio 

Rev. H. Kenneth Smith was ordained to the 
ministry by an Hcclesiastical Council on No- 
vember 22 at West Williamsfield, Ohio. Mr. 
Smith began work with the West Williamsfield 
church in August, 1926. He has endeared him- 
self to the people there, and since his coming 
all departments of the church work have been 
greatly strengthened. Mr. Smith is a graduate 
of Iowa Wesleyan University and has had some 
successful experiences as a high-school teacher. 
He was born and reared in a Methodist par- 
sonage. His father, Rev. H. N. Smith, has had 
several pastorates in the Methodist Church and 
once served as district superintendent. Mr. 
Kenneth Smith himself served ag a local preacher 
for a time in the Methodist Church. Desire 
for greater freedom urged him to seek ordina- 
tion in the Congregational ministry. The West 
Williamsfield church voted unanimously to e¢all 
a council for his ordination. 


Rey. Charles A. Seymour to 
Become Pastor Emeritus 

The Vernon Heights Congregational Church 
of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., celebrated, recently, the 
82d birthday of its pastor, Charles A. Seymour, 
in a mammoth church party. The occasion had 
double significance since it marked also the 20th 
anniversary of Dr. Seymour’s pastorate of this 
chureh. The dual significance of the occasion 
brought out a large crowd of members to felici- 
tate the pastor and enjoy the evening’s enter- 
tainment. q 

Birthday cakes, a reception, musical num- 
bers, elaborate resolutions of the board of trus- 
tees were all happy features of the affair, and 
were brought to a fitting climax when H. D. 
Reynolds, chairman of the board of trustees, 
presented a handsome check to Dr. Seymour 
with the suggestion that he take a well-earned 
holiday and “for once in his life’? forget to 
economize. . 

In responding to the occasion, Dr. Seymour 
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delighted his audience by breaking away from 
the serious aspect of the occasion and in well- 
chosen words pointed out the happy situation 
in which the church now finds itself. Dr. Sey- 
mour has wound up his 20 years of service by 
retiring as active pastor and requesting the 
church to secure a new minister, permitting 
him to accede to the wish of the church that 
he remain as pastor emeritus throughout the 
rest of his lifetime. 

Following the presentation of the handsome 
eheck tendered by the church, it was said that 
Dr. Seymour might satisfy a long-felt ambition 
to spend part of a winter in Florida. 


Dedication at Boylston, Mass. 

The dedication of the new and stately edifice 
of First Church, Boylston, Mass., to replace 
the structure destroyed by fire Feb. 4, 1924, 
occurred on November 6, with fitting cere- 


First CHURCH, BoyLsToNn, MASS. 


monies before a congregation which filled the 
church and vestry to overflowing. Rev. Messrs. 
Frederick D. Thayer of Shrewsbury and 
Matthew A. Vance of West Boylston extended 
the greetings of the parent and daughter 
churches of those towns, and Edward D. Dis- 
brow of the church in Westford. Rev. Messrs. 
D. Emory Burtner of Medford, William G. 
Poor of Upton, George H. Reese of Centre Vil- 


lage, Ct., and Hermon P. Fisher of Westboro, 
former pastors, also took prominent parts in 
the service. The dedication sermon was 


preached by Dr. Burtner, and the act of dedi- 
cation was led by the pastor, Rev. Frederick 
W. Manning, who also received the keys of the 
new structure, in behalf of the church, from Mr. 
George H. Boyden, chairman of the building 
committee. 

On November 7 occurred the dedication of 
the organ with a dedicatory recital by W. A. 
Goldsworthy of New York City. The organ is 
the gift to the church of Mr. and Mrs. George 
¥. Fuller of Worcester. 

The present pastor, Rev. Frederick W. Man- 
ning, was called to Boylston in the Fall of 
1926. He began his preparation for the minis- 
try at Amherst College; his health failing, he 
was foreed to seek a different climate and went 
to the West where he continued his college 
studies, and graduated from Colorado College. 
He then came Hast again and completed his 
theological studies at the Andover Theological 
Seminary. He is a thorough scholar, an able 
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preacher, 
pastor. 

The church is in a very flourishing condition 
and a high degree of unanimity and harmony 
has existed in all of its relations since the ad- 
vent of the present pastor, and together, with 
heart and hand and with the earnest co-opera- 
tion and generosity of the people of the town, 
and many others elsewhere interested in the 
church and town, they have labored together for 
the rebuilding and restoration of the church 
edifice. 


The Ministry of Worship 

Thirty ministers of Western Washington 
spent a most profitable day, October 24, at the 
New Washington Hotel, Seattle, in an all-day 
conference on worship, Dr. E. L. Smith pre- 
sided, with Dr. F. L. Fagley, chairman of the 
national commission on evangelism and devo- 
tional life, as director and inspirer of the con- 
ference. The deliberations and suggestions for 
enriching and improving the service of worship 


and a faithful and conscientious 
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were most helpful. AJl the brethren seemed of 
one accord in their desire to have worship re- 
stored to its rightful place in the church sery- 
ice. Already several churches have rearranged 
their order of services with the idea of giving 
worship a more prominent place, and increas- 
ingly as weeks go by the results of this all- 
day conference are likely to be seen and felt 
in our church services in a more helpful and 
impressive and inspiring ministry of worship. 


Campaign Launched for New Building 

The church at Harrington, Wash., Rey. E. 
A. Allin, pastor, recently, at a men’s banquet, 
launched its campaign for a new building. 
Thirty men subscribed half the amount needed 
and resolved to go out strong for the other 
half. Rev. W. S. Pritchard, who acted as 
toastmaster, and Dr. Joel Harper of West- 
minster, Spokane, with an address, helped te 
kindle the fires of enthusiasm for the new 
chureh plant. 
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An increase in business of 100% causes need of | the following week’s issue. 
more teachers. College or normal school gradu- : 

ates. All subjects and grades. Register now. 7 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 80 East Jackson, MISCELLANEOUS 
Chicago, IIL. 


a ae a Bible, complete in 31 volumes. Sample 5 cents. 

Teachers wanted for public and private schools | (Miss) Elizabeth Merriam, Praming ham, Mass. 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- | Mention The Congregationalist. 

tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


= I Will Buy Old pamphlets, broadsides, pictures, 


books, 1 > * free a Ik nf 
POSITION WANTED ae etters, stamps. Send for free booklet of 


Registered nurse, years of experience, wants 
permanent position in school or home anywhere. 
References. ‘“R. N.,”’ The Congregationalist. 


Say it in The Congregationalist 


FOR SALE 7 : . 
If you wish to reach Congregational church 


people, the most obvious and natural way to 


Church motion picture machine for sale. C, BE. . : 
reach them is through their weekly church paper. 


Thompson, Box 92, Freeport, Me. 


If you want to buy or sell; to get business or 
information ; if you want a position or some one 


ROOMS to filla position— 


Washington, D. C. Mrs. Kern’s delightful per- Say it in The Congregationalist 
eet honae for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” St. 
orthwest. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

Boorusy, F, F., to Federated, St. John, Wash. 
At work. ox 

Forp, A. S., to Métaline Falls and Ione, Wash: 
At work. i 

Hagan, F. W., to Plymouth, Oakland, Cal. 

JORGENSEN, J. C., Aniwa, Wis., to Maple Valley, 
Lakewood, and Unity Center. At work. 

Kpnnupy, L. E., Plainview, Minn., to Sandstone. 
Accepts. 

LpAMAN, J. H. (Meth.), Congress St., Salem, Mass., 
to Melrose Highlands, Melrose. 

Nxison, J. R., Danville, Vt., to Hillcrest, Melrosel 
Mass. At work. 

Riprout, C. L., First, Milford, Me., to Federated, 
Garland. Accepts to begin Jan. 8. 

Uncrr, 8S. L., First, Rockford, Ia., to Associated 
Churches, New Hartford. At work. 

Warp, J. G. W., Emmanuel, Montreal, Canada, to 
First, Detroit, Mich. Accepts to begin Feb. 1. 


Resignations 
ELVIN, JAMES, Helena, Mont. 
Gopparp, C. HB. (Presb.), Sheffield, Ty yt to First, 
Independence, Mo. At work. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Houser, C. M., 0., Northern Association, Huntley, 
Ill. Sermon by Rey. Edward A; Thompson; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. I. D. Stone, C. 
Stebbins, E. O. Houser, John Gordon, Paul H. 
Clark and O. S. Davis. 

Smiru, H. K., o., West Williamsfield, O. Sermon 
by E. S. Rothrock; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
E. R. Carter, O. A. Price, J. F. Candy, H.. Ns 
Smith, William Harrison, and A. EH. Thompson. 

WASHBuRN, O. R., 4., Orford West, N. H. Sermon 
by Rev. William H. Spence, D.D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. Frank Perkins, William Slade, 
H. L. Kelton, W. B. Douglas, A. T. Boland, BH. C. 
Garfield. 

Recognition 

HartsHuorn, H. V., Highland, Cal. Sermon by 
Rey. C. N. Hand; other parts by Rey. Messrs. 
John Wood, W. I. Newman, S. A. Norton, Jobn 
Gardner, E. C. Norton, G. F. Kenngott, and 
H. VY. Hartshorn. 


Events to Come 


FRIDAY MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 6, 10.30 a.M., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Dec. 12, Pilgrim Hall, 
11 A.M. 

New YorK MINISTERS’ MEETING, Dec. 12, Diree- 
tors’ Room, Congregational Headquarters, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City, 11 a.m. 


Deaths 


REV. FRANK H. DECKER 
Rey. Frank H. Decker died recently in Provi- 


dence, R. I. His funeral at Central Church was 
presided over by Drs. Bradford and Krom. Thirty- 


g® CROUP wo 


ay 


: CHILDREN’S 


COLDS 


4 QUICKLY 

} RELIEVED 

. ts Since 1802 or for 124 
~4 years mothers have 


known that Roche’s Embrocation is the quickest 
relief for whooping cough, croup and colds, Just 
rub it on the child’s chest Phlegm is loosened, 
congestion broken, Then relief comes, 

Sold By All Druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inec., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Hoes, Props. 


Of Impurities With 
Cuticura Soap 


F Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 
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ive years ago he came from New Jersey to take 
he pastorate of North Church, Providence. 
After several years of service in Westerly, R. I., 
ind at Elmwood Temple in Providence, he had 
rief service as assistant pastor of Central Church. 
His City Mission work began in an office in 
3utler Wxchange, in 1907, and resulted in the 
rganization of the Church House, with interde- 
ominational directors. A fine house was built 
or needy persons from the street, and an able 
ervice rendered by Mr. Decker as superintendent 
or 11 years. The work at present is housed in a 
ine new building on Wickenden Street. 

Mr. Decker has published two books. He is sur- 
‘rived by two sons and a daughter. 


REV. HERBERT M. IRWIN 


A cable from Athens brought word to the Ameri- 
an Board of the death of Mr. Irwin at Old 
-haleron, Greece, on’ November 17. He had been 
. missionary of the Board since 1903. Mr. Irwin 
vas born in Fenelon, Ontario, Canada, and was a 
sraduate of Manitoba University, as well as a 
nember of the class of 1902 of Knox College. He 
vas stationed at first in Talas, Turkey (1903-17), 
hen went to Constantinople for a brief period, 
ind in recent years has been doing general evan- 
relistic work among the Armenian refugees in 
yreece. He had been out of health for some time, 
md plans were being made for his return to this 
country when the end came. He leaves a wife 
ind three daughters. 


MRS. JULIET MARION STANLEY WARREN 


Mrs. Juliet M. S. Warren, widow of the late Dr. 
srael P. Warren of Portland, Me., passed away 
< Skowhegan, Me., on Aug. 23, 1927. 

Mrs. Warren was born in Dixfield, Me., on 
‘uly 11, 1838, and was the eldest of the six 
hildren of the late Dr. Albert F. Stanley and 
is wife, Mahala Ann Branscomb. Of these six 
hildren two died in infancy. The others were 
fary Melvina—later Mrs. John Gower of Win- 
arop and Augusta—Miss Jane Stanley, and John 
.. Stanley of Winthrop, all now deceased. In 1843 
ne family removed to Winthrop and became 
rominent and highly respected residents of that 
own, -identified with everything pertaining to the 
velfare of the community. 

Educated at Towle Academy and at Mt. Holyoke 
ieminary, Mrs. Warren taught for many years at 
Vinthrop, and also in Oxford, Cumberland, and 
sagadahoe Counties. For a time she assisted in 
he high school in Slatersville, R. I., and in a mis- 
ion school in New Jersey. Her pupils, now scat- 
ered far and wide, have been most loyal in ex- 
ressing love and respect for their former teacher. 
\s @ young woman she possessed a_ beautiful 
oprano voice which was often heard both in choir 
nd concert in her own locality and in neighboring 
owns. 

For 11 years Mrs. Warren, together with her 
isters, conducted a dry goods store in Winthrop, 
nd for four years she assisted her brother, the 
ate John Stanley, in editing the Winthrop Budget. 
yn Oct. 6, 1886, she was married to Rev. Israel 
>, Warren, D.D., of Portland and was associated 
vith him in the publication of the Christian 
firror, the Maine Congregational organ, which was 
ater taken over by The Congregationalist. Dr. 
Varren died on Oct. 9, 1892, and for 20 months 
he edited the paper alone. 


SLL 2 A 


iim 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Her home was, for 41 years, at 315 Brackett 
St., Portland. She joined by letter the High 
Street Congregational Church in 1890, and later 
went with that church to become a part of State 
Street Church. She was a charter member of 
“Patience Stanley Chapter,” D. A. R., of Winthrop, 
a member of the “Mother’s Round Table” of the 
Portland W. C. T. U., and of other clubs of Port- 
land. She was a most devoted member of her 
church and a loyal supporter of the other or- 
ganizations just mentioned. She possessed many 
remarkable qualities and an unusually keen and 
active mind. Her poems have been enjoyed by 
her many friends; the last one was written two 
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of the “Three-Quarters Century Club” of Maine, 
of which she was a charter member. 

Mrs. Warren sustained a shock at her home, on 
June 11, and after three weeks at a local hos- 
pital she was removed to the Kennebec Valley 
Hospital at Skowhegan, Me., in order that she 
might be near the family of her nephew, Dr. 
Stanley M. Gower, who tenderly cared for her 
during her illness. She leaves, besides her nephew, 
Dr. Stanley M. Gower, and family, an adopted 
sister, Mrs. J. H. McIlroy of Lewiston, and four 
cousins—Arthur Stanley and Miss Nancy Hanna 
of Pawtucket, R. I.; Mrs. Henry Howard of 
Newton, Mass.; and Dr. Albert Stanley of Ann’ 


weeks before her death, for the annual meeting Arbor, Mich. 


Of Course We'll Help 


HAT is the response which comes from many a 

good Congregationalist, when he hears that there 

are several hundred ministers. and missionaries 
who desire The Congregationalist but cannot afford to 
pay for it. They need it to keep them informed and 
inspired, so that they may be up-to-date and effective 
in their preaching and in their difficult and all too 
lonesome work. 


Here is a minister, perhaps, whose wife has died 
after long illness, who has young children, and who 
has a struggle to keep cheerful and pay the absolutely 
necessary bills.) Here may be a minister who has 
broken down so that he has lost his voice and cannot 
preach, but hopes to recover. He and his wife may 
be struggling to educate their children. Meantime he 
has to drop The Congregationalist unless someone 
gives him a lift. Here, perhaps, is a missionary pastor 


whose family has been sick so that he is struggling 
with debt. 


There are many others whose salaries are so small 
that after they have paid the necessary bills for family 
support there is simply nothing left for The Congre- 
gationalist, much as they need it and much as they 
desire it. 


As we enter the season of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas good will, we are inclined to think of those 
less fortunate than we are. Let us remember, gen- 
erously, our ministers and missionaries. All contribu- 
tions to our Good Will Fund, however small.and how- 
ever large, will go 100 per cent to pay for The 
Congregationalist for worthy ministers and mission- 
aries who desire it but cannot pay for it themselves. 


Address: 


GOOD WILL FUND 
The Congregationalist 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., or 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 
ORatmnate Erecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Hditor, Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 


19 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 


Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 


Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretar 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C., g 


Rev. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, needs 
and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 


ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches, 
For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Nortr—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addr d 
to the Chairman.) igs 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. ©. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Ohairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 


215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis 


Y. M. C.'A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E. Barton, 


Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 
The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental venefits for himself in the 


event of disability, and for the family, in case of 


his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 

The Congregational Poard of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants toaged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. 1/5 income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 

Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 
Assistant Treasurers. 

Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Hduca- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William-H. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion: Rey. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rey. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William E. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel BH. Hmerson, 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler, Rev. H. KE. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rev. Enoch 
F. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken. 
Literature, educational. plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman's Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Wrederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Kmma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Tllinois, 1878, Miss Blizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman's Board of Missions for the Pacifie. in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Including: 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


the Woman’s Boards 


The Congregational Chureh Building Society | 
The Congregational Sunday School Wxtension 
Society 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 801 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rey. James Robert Smith, ’ 

Church Building Secretary 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
. William W. Leete, 
mh Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer . 
Departments : 
City Work, ee Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley : 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directiy and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy ‘churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. : 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary’ and Editor 

Rev. George L. Canis Executive Secretaries 


Rev. Fred L. Brown 


W. T. Boult, “3 Treasurer 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox x F 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, Associate Secretaries 


Rev. George W. Hinman, : 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 
Rev. H. S. Barnwell, 

Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. : 
W. A. Daniel, Research Secretary 
Educational and chureh work in the Soutk 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 

Mexico, Utah, ‘and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 


Rey. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Educatior 
Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Wort 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rev. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il] 
Denominational Religious Educatio. 
D including Social Service, Missionar: 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christiai 
Leadership. 


Rev. 


Directs 
Program 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, fl 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasure 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicag 
Hstablished by the National Council to mak 
available for the colleges the resources of tt 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of tl 
denomination for the publication and distributic 
of The Congregationalist, church school equi 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teacher 
magazines, children’s and young people’s week 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
<e Editor and Business Manag 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 4 
Editor of The Congregational 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Dlinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking ps 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational & 
ferences of New Hngland. Rev. Arthur J. Cove 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


Boston 
eaman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society reorganized 
_ 1922, now fully rep- 
sents the Congregational 
hurches of New England 
its practical, social and 
ligious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
sthels at 287 Hanover 
., Boston, and at Vine- 
rd Haven, and Reading 
ooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Cay 
ne Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
iding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
nt, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
Zz facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
satributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
mnt, Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
mry H. Guernsey ; Clerk, Rev. Theodore BE. 
isfield, D.D. Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
eas., ‘Charles F, Stratton ; Chairman of Pxec. 
ym., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
tional House. 


corporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


Congregational Church Union of 


Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
vangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
-hools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
res.; C. BE. Kelsey. Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
ars Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® -MISSIONARY SOCIBPTY, a 
nstituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
y Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
tts in their home missionary work. The Society 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
‘ts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
ick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick EB. 
orich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John J. 
alker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
er; Rey. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
uwssachusetts Apportionment Oommittee, 611 
ngregational House, Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
licits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
yuests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
reet, Boston. Apply for aid to F. BH. Emrich, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIPTY 
MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 


irvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
s. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
use, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 


yman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
ts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
‘ir legal existence in order to care for funds 
ich cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ve legacies written in the name of these organi- 
ons. 
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Force of Habit 
“Wight o’clock, eight o’clock.” 


Landlady : 
Auctioneer (sleepily) : 
nine ?”’—Hachange. 


Good Kindling 
“Tt is said that paper can be used effectively 
in keeping a person warm.” 
“Yes, I remember a thirty-day note once kept 
me in a sweat for a month.’’—Christian Hvan- 
gelist. 


“Who'll make it 


The minister was hard at work repairing the 
fence of his chicken yard. Noticing the care- 
ful attention given to the work by a small son 
of his next-door neighbor, the clergyman asked 
kindly : 

“Are you getting some points on carpentry, 
Harold?” 

“No, sir,’ said Harold. “I’m just awaitin’ 
to hear wot a preacher says w’en he smashes his 
thumb wit’ de hammer.”’—Church Management. 


Peggy—“‘Daddy, what did the Dead Sea die 
of?” 

Daddy—“Oh, I don’t know, child.” 

Peggy—‘‘Daddy, where do dreams go when we 
wake up?” 

Daddy—‘I don’t know.” 

Peggy—‘‘Daddy, why did God put so many 
bones in the fishes?” 

Daddy—‘“I don’t know that either.’ 

Peggy—“Goodness, daddy, who made you an 
editor ?”’—Hachange. 


In the early days of the World War the offi- 
cer in charge of a British post, deep in the 
heart of Africa, received a wireless message 
from his chief: 

“War declared. 
your district.” 

A few days later the chief received this com- 
munication : 

“Hlave arrested seven Germans, three Bel- 
gians, four Spaniards, five Frenchmen, a couple 
of Swedes, an Australian and an American. 
Please inform me whom we are at war with,.’’— 
Church Management. 


Arrest all enemy aliens in 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously. administered. 
William Hllison, President 
Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan ai eas ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHHS the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHn B. Catvertr, D.D., President; GrORGH 
SripNBY WessrerR, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


interna- 


Connecticut Societies 


[HH FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
nisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
gutions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
ts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
dent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
igregational House, Hartford. 


[He MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
stituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
yutions, administers Special Trust for Churches 


| pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
rrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
slish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


* 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 
Horace G. WHLLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If you send your subscription (a new subscription) to The Christian Century at once, you can secure one of the 


URING NEXT YEAR LISTEN 


OU of course wish to know what the vigorous minds, the vitalizing minds, are 

thinking about the perplexing problems of today which beset us all. For multi- 

tudes, life is hollow; it has no inherent meaning. Happiness is luck; it depends 
upon aca inte circumstances. If you are prosperous, if your work is congenial, if you 
are happily married, if you have children who turn out well, life indeed seems worth while. 
But when circumstances are adverse, where are the springs of happiness and courage? How 
can one keep the captaincy of his soul when life’s common goods turn to ashes? Great souls 
are now living among us who have met life on its own terms and yet have gone steadily on 
their way. THE CurisTIAN CentTuRY has induced a notable company of such men and women 
to write, intimately and revealingly, on this subject, beginning in the first issue of 1928. 


Why { Have Found Life Worth Living 


JANE ADDAMS CHARLES M. SHELDON 
Whose rich life has stretched the gamut between Minister, editor, and_ novelist; 
the city’s slums and the seats of the world’s mighty. famous author of “In His Steps.” 
LORADO TAFT CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
Creative artist and interpreter of art. Who does Lifetime leader in the struggle 
not wish to know how life presents itself to him? for the new status of woman. 
CLARENCE DARROW CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
Mechanistic philosopher, who does not know Editor The Christian Century. 
whether he has found fife worth living. 
GIFFORD PINCHOT MELVIN E. TROTTER 
Whose battles for national righteousness have made Famous worker in souls, who knows humanity 
his name a symbol of the best in public life. when it is both down-and-out and up-and-in, 
BURRIS JENKINS MORDECAI JOHNSON 
Characterized by a Kansas City news- A Negro scholar and gentleman. 
paper as “the whole town’s pastor.” 
HARRY F. WARD STEPHEN S. WISE 
Interpreter of socialized religion and - A prophet who stands in the racial and 
champion of the underprivileged. spiritual succession of Job and Isaiah. 


What the War Did to My Mind 


[IS NEARLY ten years since the close of the world war—long enough to warrant our now 

taking inventory of its effects upon our thinking. Who of us looks out upon the world 
with the same eyes that he used in 1914? What change in outlook, in convictions, has the 
terrific experience of the war produced in your mind? That question has been put to a dozen thinkers who, as 
a group, cover a wide range of intellectual variety. They will answer it in The Christian Century beginning in 
January. Among the contributors to the discussion will be 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK PAUL JONES FREDERICK W.NORWOOD 
Protestantism’s Most Conspicuous Preacher, A Bishop of the Episcopal Church who Minister of London’s cathedral of the 
paid a great price to keep his faith. Free churches ; famous war chaplain. 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH CHESTER H. ROWELL MARY E. WOOLLEY 
A man of learning who preaches like a Cosmopolite, famous journalist and politi- College president, scholar, and states- 
Hebrew prophet. cal leader. woman. — 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR RAYMOND ROBINS LEYTON RICHARDS 
One of the most stimulating minds Distinguished social worker, Minister of one of England’s most in- 
in the present generation of preachers, fluential Free churches. 
HAROLD L. (PRIVATE) PEAT SHERWOOD EDDY EDWARD A. STEINER 
The Canadian soldier whose story has been told Known and loved by college students the The immigrant youth who became eminent 
to hundreds of thousands. world over. author, teacher and moral leader. 


Read The Christian Century 


most important books of the year free. Carefully read the coupon in the lower corner of this announcement 


TO THE GREATER VOICES! | 


MeDERN SOCIETY is undergoing profound changes. Is the church functioning fruit- 
Ne ae under modern conditions? Do these conditions demand radical readjustments 
in the form, the message or the habits of the church? Under the title, 


The Church in Our Time 


four groups of outstanding thinkers and leaders will present their views in The Christian 
Century beginning at an early date. Note the lists of distinguished writers and their topics: 


The Next (mportant Step for the Church 


CHARLES E.JEFFERSON FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL ROBERT E. SPEER 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. Bishop of the Methodist Church. Foreign Missionary Leader. 
CHARLES W. GILKEY SAMUEL McCRAE CAVERT LOUIS L. MANN 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. Secretary Federal Council of Churches — Rabbi Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 
ARTHUR E. HOLT PAUL HUTCHINSON 
A Year of Thrilling Chicago Theological Seminary. Managing Editor The Christian Century 
Issues The Church and Our Changing Social Habits 


The Christian Century during the 


year 1928 will be filled with a dis- JUSTIN WROE NIXON RHODA McCULLOCH 


cussion of issues of the most SONS Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester. Editor-in-Chief Y. W. C. A. Publications. 
and thrilling importance. A presi- 


dential campaign is on. The prohi- | WM. NORMAN GUTHRIE ORVIS F. JORDAN 


bition issue has come to the cross- St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York. Community Church, Park Ridge, Ill. 
roads. The problem of world peace | - 


is becoming more and more acute. 

The century-old enterprise of Chris- 4 : H 

tian missions is passing out of an Do Denomination iS Hinder or Help? 
old epoch into a new. You will be 


interested in the editorial discussion JOHN HAYNES HOLMES WILLIAM E. BARTON 


of such questions as these: 


Community Church, New York. Lincoln biographer; Congregational leader. 
Shall We Have a Genuine 
Dry for President? JOSEPH FORT NEWTON EDWIN H. HUGHES 
? Memorial Church of St. Paul, Philadelphia. Bishop of the Methodist Church. 


How Can the Missionary 
Enterprise Be Made 


ore istian? . 
Bree wisn Peer What Salvation Can the Church Offer Today? 
Offer a Hopeful Move 


Toward Peace? | HDWARD SCRIBNER AMES’ ERNEST F. TITTLE 


Dare the Latin States ; University Church of Disciples, Chicago. First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. 
Trust America? 


If the Pope Gains Temporal - WILLIAM P. MERRILL RUFUS JONES 


Power—What Then? Brick Church, New York. Professor of Philosophy, Haverford College. 


The Christian Century, an un- 
denominational journal of religion, 
has established the habit of con- [ 

fronting such issues with candor ACQUAINTANCE 
and independence. It speaks from SUBSCRIPTION 
within' the church, but its utterances 
are not constrained by official rela- 
tion with any ecclesiastical or other 
organized agency. It circulates 
among thoughtful laymen and 


FILL OUT ONE OF THESE COUPONS AND MAIL TODAY 
The Christian Century, Cazes 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| 
im, | Please enter my name (a_ new subscriber) for a year’s 
The Christian Century, | subscription to The Christian Century at your regular rate of 
440 S. Dearborn St., $4.00 (ministers, $3.00), and you will please send me without 
Chicago, Ill. [ extra charge a copy of 1)‘ The Man Nobody Knows” by Barton, 
| or DO“ What Cana Man Believe>’”’ by Barton, or CGoodspeed’ s 


“New Testament,” or 0)“The Outlawry of War’ by Morrison, 


ministers of all denominations and 
is read by many outside the 
churches. 


Enclosed please find or (‘The Daily Altar” by Willett and Morrison, or O“‘Jesus, 


| $1 for a twelve weeks’ Man of Genius,” by Murry, or O‘‘The World’s Great Religious 
acquaintance subscrip- Poetry,” by Caroline Hill, or 0‘ The Modern Use of the Bible’ 
| tion to The Christian by Fosdick, or O)“*Adventurous Religion” by Fosdick. 


Century. | : ; : 
ZI UI enclose remittance. OI will remit on receipt of bill. 


(Add 52 cents for Canadian subscriptions, $1.04 for foreign) 


Jordan Marsh Company | 


How to Select a Grit 


Put yourself in your friend’s place. 


Think of what he or she enjoys, rather 
than of yourself. 


Shop Early for your own convenience. 
The earlier days of the month, and 
the earlier hours of the day, are recom- 
mended for utmost comfort. 


Come to New England’s Greatest 
Store, because Gifts from Jordan 
Marsh Company MEAN something 
to New Englanders. 


The Store that ts Filled With the Sptrit 
of Christmas 


BEING AP SLL ALE DOS NG GAO DO AI POE PEA OK POLS BOE GPO DOS POE IG NO PA NOK RES, 
Sop DEAD NER PsA PAD Led OLEAN DALE BILE LEA BA PAO DOTA AE DOES AOR DR 
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FOREFATHERS’ NUMBER 


The Pilgrimage in Modern Plymouth 


See the article by Warren Prince Landers on page 767 


THE FOREFATHERS 
An Editorial by John van Schaick, Jr. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN BETHLEHEM 
By Mary D. Uline 


The Fatherless—Give Them a Chance! 


Most Board of Relief money goes to the aged, but none is more significant than 
the part that helps young widows with little children to keep a home, or enables 
boys and girls to win out in working their way at school. 


KEEP THE MOTHER WITH HER BABIES 


“Your grant will relieve me of the hardship of leaving my babies, who cling to me so closely.” 


HELP THE YOUNG FOLKS TO HELP THEMSELVES 


A mother writes, “My oldest son is back in the University after working all summer. The 
oldest girl earned enough to see herself through the last year of high school. The youngest 
daughter is taking care of children and the little ten year old boy runs errands. All the chil- 
dren are banking earnings for their education, even my seven year old is helping!” 


Make Checks Payable to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
441 Lexington Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


SEND A GIFT NOW TO 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer 

W* have prayed, Our Father, that like the wise men 

and shepherds we might be led to Bethlehem. But 
may Bethlehem be for us, as it was for our Savior, a place 
of beginning, a point of departure, for a journeying with 
the Master wherever he goes. We would follow him in 
the earthly scenes and experiences, shrinking not even 
from the pathway to the Cross. We would be with him in 
his world-wide quest, and in his passionate knocking at 
the doors of human hearts. We would be near him in his 
ministry of love and redemption. We would follow him to 
the ends of the earth, and we would pursue with him the 
path to higher worlds. 

We woutp, Our Father, but our vision is not always 
clear, our faith is feeble, and our wills are weak. There- 
fore, Our Father, we beseech thee, pour into our hearts 
that love that sent the Babe of Bethlehem into the world! 
May the Christmastide be indeed a tide, surging over our 
souls with the on-sweeping power of that divine life which 
touched humanity in Jesus! May that tide of compas- 
sionate love sweep us from the moorings of sin and selfish- 
ness, and carry us out into the world of that immensity of 
grace where we live to prove that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Amen. 


Promoting Religious Books 


HE “Book Club” idea which has “taken on” and stim- 

ulated the circulation of good books in the general 
field has suggested the formation of The Religious Book 
Club, Inc. The idea of the Club is not to provide any 
discount from the published price of books, but to place 
at the disposal of members of the Club the expert counsel 
of an editorial committee in determining each month 
“the best new book in the religious field.” The chairman 
of the editorial committee is Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, and 
the other members are Rt. Rey. Charles H. Brent, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
and President Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke College. 

The Publishers’ Weekly thus summarizes the story 
of the formation of the Club: 


The plan for the new Book Club came about in a most 
informal way. Stanley A. Hunter, the pastor of St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church in Berkeley, Cal., was the 
man who was responsible for starting the idea. He 
wrote to the Federal Council of Churches asking whether 


there were not some way in which the Council could 
undertake a service for ministers, supplying the best new 
religious books as they came along so that these minis- 
ters could more easily keep up-to-date. He made his 
plea to Samuel McCrea Cavert, editor of the Federal 
Council Bulletin. Dr. Cavert did not find the scheme 
practical as part of the program of the Council; but in 
the train from Washington to New York after a religious 
press conference, he spoke of the suggestion to Maxwell 
Getfen, president of the Select Printing Co., who has 
always been much interested in religious books. Mr. 
Geffen thought of the present scheme, of a Religious 
Book Club, and agreed to be the Club’s business manager, 
if Dr. Cavert would enlist a committee to select the 
books. So the Club was launched. 

There are many people who are decided individualists 
in their selection of books to whom the Club idea does 
not appeal strongly. In the mass of book reviews they 
discover what judgments are most dependable, and using 
these with discrimination and buying with added dis- 
crimination they seldom go astray. But such discrimi- 
nating judgment is rare and is a matter of temperament 
and training. The new Religious Book Club will have 
the effect of always singling out one notable religious 
book. The trouble that we should find in most months 
would be in picking out only one. 


Rev. John J. Walker 


NE of the most saintly and lovable of our Congre- 

gational state leaders was Rev. John J. Walker, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 
He died suddenly in his car, at Newton Highlands, on 
Sunday morning, December 4, as he was about to start 
away for a preaching appointment in Fall River. 

Mr. Walker was fifty-nine years old. He was a na- 
tive of Warren, Mass., and was graduated from Amherst 
College in the class of 1889, and from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1894. 

Following an assistant pastorate in Central Church, 
Providence, and a happy Yarmouth pastorate, 1897 to 
1901, he was the beloved pastor of the church in West- 
boro, Mass., from 1901 to 1911, when he became treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
and established his home in Newton Highlands. As 
Treasurer, Associate Secretary, and the last few years 
as Secretary of the Society, he has been an efficient ex- 
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ecutive, and big brother, friend and counselor of pastors 
and churches. He was Treasurer of the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches for years, and gave effec- 
tive ofticial service to the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches and other good causes. He was wise and 
patient, loyal and devoted. He had a radiant Christian 
faith and lived his religion in a Christlike and inspiring 
way. 


Alas for Tradition! 


HE tradition of the “slowness” of England which per- 

sists in various countries, and especially in America, 
was recently lampooned very effectively in a striking 
cartoon by Racey in the Montreal Star. The cartoon dis- 
plays a typical picture of John Bull with his mouth ex- 
panded in a prodigious yawn, while a cobweb covers his 
protecting hand, his hat, and the side of his face. Below, 
upon his breast, are pinned six medals in a row, all bear- 
ing the common inscription, “Won by John Bull,” and 
the respective inscriptions, “World Motorcycle Speed 
Championship,” “World Motor Speed Championship,” 
“World Railway Speed Championship,” “World Sub- 
marine Speed Championship,” “World Steamship Speed 
Championship,” “World Aeroplane Speed Champion- 
ship.” The legend at the bottom of the cartoon reads, 
“Poor, Sleepy, Slow, Old Chap! At this rate one shud- 
ders to think of what would happen if he woke up and 
became really fast.” 

The cartoon is an interesting commentary on inter- 
national misunderstandings and wrong impressions 
which persist, unfortunately, in matters other than those 
of mere material speed, and often persist with as little 
actual foundation in fact. 


A Beecher Visitor 


MONG the interesting visitors to the editorial offices 

recently was Miss Annie Scoville, granddaughter of 
Henry Ward Beecher, who is engaged at present, as a 
recent note in The Congregationalist indicated, in gather- 
ing the letters and correspondence of her distinguished 
grandfather. 

Miss Scoville bears a striking resemblance to the pub- 
lished pictures of Henry Ward Beecher. In strongly 
approving of the recent editorial review of Paxton Hib- 
ben’s book, Miss Scoville referred to many sheer errors 
of fact showing the utmost carelessness and uncritical 
use of the materials. A few of these errors have been 
pointed out by Samuel Scoville, Jr., in a letter to The 
Saturday Review of recent date. Dr, Stimson, in send- 
ing to The Congregationalist the statement which ap- 
peared in our last issue, enclosed a copy of Mr. Scoville’s 
letter. We regret that it has not been possible to find 
space to publish it; but we refer interested readers to 
The Saturday Review. 

Incidentally, some of these facts bear in a striking 
way upon the reference which some reviewers have made 
to Mr. Hibben’s book as “fully documented.” What does 
such a phrase imply? Any reader of Mr. Hibben’s book 
can see quite plainly that a great mass of his citations 
are mere references and not in any way proofs or indi- 
cations that these references have been subjected to criti- 
cal examination. The life of Henry Ward Beecher be- 
came so quickly surrounded with legend, tradition, and 
gossip that critical care in the use of materials would 
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seem to have been particularly necessary in a biography | 
of him. On one point Miss Scoville corrects an assump- 
tion which we had expressed as somewhat general, but 
which she says is without warrant—namely, that further 
evidence concerning the Tilden case is ever likely to 
emerge. There has been a strong feeling in many quar- 
ters that Henry Ward Beecher refrained from evidence 
that would have been strongly vindicating to himself be- 


cause it could not be presented without putting others | 


in an unfavorable light. If so, evidently Dr. Beecher 
carried his courage and magnanimity to the grave, and 
has left his vindication where those who trusted him 
found it in the time when he was under fire. 


That Matter of Lawlessness! 


iM ps Geen eee ene six thousand cases and barrels of 

contraband liquor, valued at between $200,000 and 
$300,000, seized in three houses along the water front.” 
Of course this was in the United States where we are 
told that Prohibition is making crime and has created a 
lamentable condition of lawlessness! No; it was up in 
the Province of Quebec where, anti-prohibitionists are 
telling us, a veritable El Dorado has been established 
by government control, and all the terrible problems 
that exist in Prohibition United States have been solved 
almost overnight. The facts appear in a dispatch sent 
out from Quebec under date of November 24, and any- 
body who knows the whole story concerning conditions 
in the province and views it without prejudice knows that 
this is not an isolated instance, but is typical of the 
bootlegging that has gone on under so-called government 
control. There is much evidence to prove that in every 
Canadian province where the sale of liquor is legalized 
similar conditions of bootlegging and lawlessness exist. 
Whatever may be said against Prohibition, the plea that 
it creates lawlessness seems to be wide of the mark. 
Every effort to control or regulate the liquor traffic has 
created and continues to create lawlessness of precisely 
the same sort that exists under Prohibition. 


Remember These Faithful Servants! 


LETTER from Dr. Charles 8S. Mills, general secretary 
of the Ministerial Boards, states that gifts are 
coming in for the Christmas Fund for aged and disabled 
ministers, and ministers’ widows and orphan children. 
Dr. Mills says: “We are having a wonderful experience in 
the first days since the appeal for the Christmas Fund 
went out. In two days we have had over 700 gifts rang- 
ing from $1 to $500, an aggregate of nearly $8,000.” 
This is good news. There is no worthier expression of 
the Christmas spirit possible for Congregationalists than 
participation in this Fund. In fact, one might say that 
such participation is little more than the partial fulfill- 
ment in the Christmas spirit of a duty sadly neglected, 
or, at least, never adequately recognized in the past. 
The provisions of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund have, 
let us trust, forestalled the development in the future of 
a situation such as we have inherited from the past. 
When that Fund was planned, to have made its provi- 
sions fully retroactive would have involved failure ade- 
quately to provide for the future, but while Congrega- 
tionalists dealt drastically with the situation in changing 
for the future the whole basis of ministerial relief and 
retiring allowances, there was still left upon the churches 
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the clear duty of adequately providing for aged and needy 
servants of the churches who could not be brought under 
the provisions of the new plan. That duty the churches 
have never fully met and the loss in this regard has been 
intensified by the serious shrinking in effectiveness owing 
to the enormously increased cost of living of such relief 
as funds in hand made possible. The Christmas Fund 
may be regarded as a vigorous effort to make up for 
this deficiency, and it is a great satisfaction to see how 
this Fund has grown from year to year. 

If all Congregationalists respond in the spirit of those 
who have already sent in their gifts, and the spirit of 
Christmas cheer finds definite expression in some gift, 
however small, the aggregate of these gifts will provide 
great means of blessing. We know of no Fund in which 
a dollar invested brings such certainty of real help and 
the gratitude of those to whom even a little more means 
some slight added comfort. 

Send gifts to the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief, 441 Lexington Ave., New York City, or simply 
direct them to Dr. Charles S. Mills at that address, mark- 
ing them “Christmas Fund.” 


The Church and Industry 


ROADWAY TABERNACLE, New York, in the days 

from December 27 to 30, inclusive, will be the scene 

of an interesting piece of social exploration which is 

being planned under the leadership of Hubert C. Herring 

of the Department of Social Relations. This Industrial 

Seminar is open to ministers and laymen who are inter- 
ested in the Church’s social ministry. 

Fifty-seven registrations have already been received, 
including representative ministers and laymen, Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, Jewish, Methodist, Baptist, Uni- 
tarian. The group will listen to spokesmen for labor and 
management, economists, bankers. The prospectus states 
the purpose: 

It is hoped that each member of the seminar will gain 
new knowledge of social conditions, some feeling for the 
psychological forces which are operative, and fresh appe- 
tite for further reading and observation. The central 
purpose of the seminar is to make the churches more 
effective and intelligent in their ministry of interpreta- 
tion and reconciliation in times of industrial crisis. 

Characteristic of the response which is being received 
is the statement from a Boston manufacturer, Percy R. 
Ziegler : 

The thing which impresses me as being valuable about 
the whole thing is that men representing different points 
of view are to meet under such conditions that they can 
know each other as people and without the temptation 
to play to the galleries, discuss intimately their different 
viewpoints on the same problem. I believe this would 
do a great deal if done frequently and generally to solve 
many of our problems. 

William P. Hapgood, president of the Columbia Con- 
serve Co. of Indianapolis, in accepting, writes: 

I am looking forward with interest to my experience 
at the seminar, because I am always very anxious to 
get first-hand impressions as to how clergymen are think- 
ing with regard to the human problems in industry. 

This Industrial Seminar is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The Church has too often been content to indulge 
in “ringing resolutions” of social faith. Resolutions are 
well enough in their way, but there is a better way. 
If ministers and laymen will take the time to meet and 
talk with each other, and with the men who are making 
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constructive experiments in industrial good will, it will 
mean that the Church will equip herself to serve as 
mediator and interpreter between group and group. 
Any minister or layman who is interested in this 
seminar, and who can arrange to give four days to its 
sessions, should write Mr. Herring without delay. 


‘*Ragged Ends’’ Threaten Peace 


ee fact that David Lloyd George, in the thought of 

many people, is one of the men primarily responsible 
for the Treaty of Versailles does not in any way minimize 
the importance of warnings which he sounded in a recent 
public address in England in which he spoke of the “rag- 
ged ends” left by that treaty which he said would canker 
unless they were removed. Mr. Lloyd George declared 
that unless reason prevailed the international disputes 
and preparations for war in Europe today presaged an 
even more terrible calamity than that of 1914. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the League of Nations alone 
could deal adequately with these problems and the situa- 
tion so seriously threatening the peace of Europe and 
the world, but he pointed out that it must be a League 
of Nations that would deal ruthlessly and fairly with 
matters, regardless of the strength or weakness of the 
nations concerned. For the League to refrain from judg- 
ment out of deference for its own powerful members was 
a sham and a snare. 

The ex-Premier laid great stress upon the obligations 
resting upon the conquering nations in the World War 
in connection with the conditions imposed upon the de- 
feated. Racial and religious minorities had not been 
properly protected. Disarmament had been imposed 
upon the defeated nations, but the conquerors had not 
fulfilled their obligations to disarm themselves. The 
whole promise and purpose of peace had been flagrantly 
disregarded, and the armies of the allied nations were 
greater in numbers today than in 1914 and their equip- 
ment vastly more formidable. Inflammable materials 
were in Europe today to an extent never known before, 
and it would take all the forethought of the League of 
Nations to keep friction from starting a conflagration. 

Two-thirds of Europe, Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, 
had today armies numbering an aggregate of 10,000,000, 
while the armies of the remaining third numbered only 
250,000. From a different standpoint, another writer 
has recently pointed out that this situation is in reality 
a great boom to Germany, which through the World War 
has rid itself of the incubus of militarism, which is as a 
millstone around the neck of other nations, and that in 
reality it is Germany that actually won the war. 

Mr. Lloyd George paid a magnanimous tribute to his 
former political enemy, Lord Balfour, stating that it 
was a misfortune that he had not headed the Naval Con- 
ference at Geneva. He believed that Lord Balfour had 
the breadth, the authority, and the vision to override 
the experts who were responsible for the ending of that 
Conference in a fiasco which was a calamity to the cause 
of international peace. 

We have recently questioned whether the failure at 
Geneva may not prove a blessing in disguise and a real 
stage toward larger effort and progress, but the con- 
siderations presented by Mr. Lloyd George, fully justi- 
fied by the actual facts of the situation, are awful to 
contemplate. It is well enough for Europe to blame 
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America for not being in the League of Nations and to 
attribute the present situation to the fact that the plans 
of Woodrow Wilson never came to fulfillment. One 
would not minimize in any way the regrettable aspects 
of America’s failure to give that leadership in the cause 
of world peace, which might be possible for this great 
country which has no borders bristling with bayonets 
and no immediate foes threatening its life. Yet when 
all is said concerning America, the great truth is en- 
forced that there are problems of the peace of Europe 
that European nations themselves must solve. If the 
situation were different in Europe it would be possible 
for America to take a larger part in the solving of many 
international problems than in the minds of many people, 
who are by no means conservative reactionaries, seems 
possible at present without serious, and possibly danger- 
ous, influences upon our own life and government. 
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There are many who are desirous of seeing America 
play a larger part in progressive influence and example 
in behalf of world peace, who are at the same time seri- 
ously concerned that America should not become in- 
volved in the welter of international rivalries and 
ambitions that have made Europe such a seething hell 
at times in the past and that still threaten a boiling over 
of the caldron. Even with a larger vision and a more 
favorable disposition here in America—things for which 
we have worked and prayed—the best that America could 
do would be of doubtful effectiveness until there develops 
some more aggressive, genuine, and fundamentally sig- 
nificant pan-European movement against militarism. As 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson has pointed out in a great 
Armistice Day sermon in Broadway Tabernacle, the 
world is talking peace, but it continues to think and 
act war. - Re 


The Forefathers—A Contemporary’s Tribute 


MONG the specific recommendations in the movement 
for closer friendly relations, unanimously approved by 

the National Council of Congregational Churches and the 
General Universalist Convention, is the suggestion for 
an interchange between the organs of these two bodies, 
The Christian Leader and The Congregationalist, and the 
occasional publishing of articles in common. In pursuit 
of this policy, and to give a new note in the apprecia- 
tion of the Pilgrim forefathers, and their significance 
historically and spiritually, we reprint the leading edi- 
torial which appeared in The Christian Leader of De- 
cember 3, under the heading The Mayflower Story. We 
assume that it is the work of the Editor, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr. The editorial is as follows: 

We can profitably pay some attention in our churches 
to Forefathers’ Day, December 22, to Provincetown 
Day, November 21. Both have their origin in the voyage 
of the Mayflower and the settlement of New England. 

November 21 is the anniversary of the end of the long 
voyage, the first landing on the beach at what is now 
Provincetown, the signing of the compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower, the election of John Carver as Goyer- 
nor of what became known as Plymouth Colony. De- 
cember 21 is the anniversary of the landing from the 
shallop of the Mayflower of a few men on Plymouth 
Rock and of the selection of that site for a settlement. 

Both days recall a story which has been put in the 
new Bible of the race. In that story are many chapters: 

1. Holland, tolerant in matters of religion, welcomed 
persecuted Protestants, Jews, Anabaptists, from all over 
Europe 
years. 

2. John Robinson, their pastor, who never could enter 
the promised land with them, preached a sermon which 
men recall after three hundred years, for he told them 
if God should reveal anything to them by any other in- 
strument of his to be as ready to receive it as ever 
they were to receive any truth by his ministry, for, he 
added, “the Lord has more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of his holy word.” 

3. The compact signed in the cabin of the Mayflower 
was the basis of civil government. It was not made on 
the basis of any authority granted, but on the basis of 
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and gave the Pilgrims a happy home for eleven 


inalienable right, and because of the absence of any other 
government. The great word of the compact is “We.” 
Those who signed it unknowingly made the first written 
constitution on this continent. They established here 
government by consent of the governed—democracy the 
child of liberty and order. 

4. Great historic events came out of the labors of 
unassuming people. 

The Pilgrims, used only to plain country life, had 
a mental power, a moral courage, and a resourcefulness 
which overcame terrible obstacles. The Speedwell failed 
them and they crowded themselves into the little May- 
flower. They had to meet a port charge of 100 pounds 
at the last minute and sold enough of their precious food 
to pay it. As James Morgan said in a recent article in 
the Boston Globe: “They sailed ‘scarce having any butter, 
no oil; not a sole to mend a shoe, nor every man a sword 
to his side; wanting many muskets, much armour, etc.’ 
They brought some salt, some peas, beans and vegetable 
seeds; too little extra clothing; too few boots and shoes; 


“some pewter and wooden kitchen and table ware; and- 


irons and candlemolds; hoes, axes, carpenter and black- 
smith tools; but neither a cow nor a horse nor a plow.” 

5. The terrible winter, the death of half the company 
including their governor, the coming of spring, new hope, 
a harvest, a Thanksgiving festival, are all in another 
chapter of this thrilling story. 

There were only 102 of the Pilgrims. Of this num- 
ber a fair proportion were hangers on, trouble makers, 
adventurers, but there were forty-one who signed the 
compact—men of such sturdy fiber, courage and resource- 
fulness, religious faith and solid sense that they have 
permeated an entire nation with their ideals. 

If one wants-to meditate on the true faith which 
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sends.men forth to far countries, on the open mind and - 


tolerant disposition, on the courage that will not give 
up, on the ability to make bricks without straw, on 
the spread of a faith which holds that every individual 
has immediate access to God, in affairs of the spirit is 
responsible only to God, free from the dictation of any 
human authority, one should turn back again to the 
Pilgrim story. 
It is a great inheritance. 
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From Our Western Editor 


R. O. T. C. at University of Wisconsin 


| A WELL-KNOWN Chicago daily made quite a little 
stir, the last few weeks, by charging that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is turning pacifist. Pres. Glenn 
Frank and some outstanding student leaders made it 
quite evident during the controversy that they are far 
from the militarism of the daily newspaper which was 
making the attack. The point of attack was the 
k. O. T. C., which the editors claimed had declined lately 
in numbers and in interest. The Cardinal, the univer- 
sity daily, led off in the movement for a thorough dis- 
cussion of the R.O.T.C., holding that the question was 
entirely a local one and that the paper was not con- 
ducting a campaign against national defense nor mili- 
tary training in general. 
A referendum was held to get student opinion. It 
registered ten to one for the retention of the R. 0.7. C. 
Various spokesmen for Wisconsin called attention to its 
patriotic record in the Civil and World Wars, and con- 
vinced the open-minded that the movement at the uni- 
versity was not intended to influence nor to indicate 
what stand Wisconsin would take if the country should 
again decide to go to war. The question was raised to 
bring to the front a discussion of the wisdom of mili- 
tary training at the state university, and military train- 
ing won. 
If we take into account that the abolition of war is 
a question of education, it would seem that we are 
making about as rapid progress as could be expected. 
Probably one reason we have so much difficulty in en- 
forcing the Volstead Act is found in the lack of educa- 
tional work. We have too many people who are not 
convinced that prohibition is a good thing. On the 
other hand, the reason we have had so great success in 
prohibition is undoubtedly due to the educational work 
done by the Prohibition Party, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Anti-Saloon League, the churches, 
the schools, and a multitude of other organizations. We 
ought to thank God and take courage that we have 
made so great progress toward a warless world in the 
‘nine years that have elapsed since the close of the 
World War. We ought also to remember that whether 
or not we are evolutionists of the sort that Mr. Bryan 
denounced, we are evolutionists in our educational 
methods. We shall win by keeping eternally at the 
educational problem, line upon line and precept upon 
precept. 


Al Smith and the Drys 

The fact that Al Smith is practically the only con- 
tender for the Democratic nomination for the presidency 
has apparently done remarkable things to his attitude 
toward prohibition. He was a red-hot champion of the 
wets when he led in the repeal of the enforcement law 
of the State of New York, and he was at the same time 
the agent, not only of a good many good people, but 
also of the worst elements of society in his state. Now 
he has the nerve to try to convince the women voters 
that enforcement is easier without a state law than with 
one. He did not get the women to believe it. Al need 
not try to fool the dry Democrats of the West with that 
sort of stuff. They will know, as did the women, that 
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he was simply juggling with words. We have given the 


_governor credit heretofore for being honest, but if he 


keeps up this sort of thing, we shall have to withdraw 
the credit. I do not see any chance for a wet, Demo- 
crat or Republican, to win the next presidential election 
in the West. 


Wisconsin Governor Commends Prohibition 


Anton J. Cermak, president of the Cook County 
board, has become obsessed concerning prohibition. In 
a public meeting in Oak Park, at which he was asked 
to speak, he went out of his way to give a tirade against 
prohibition. Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen happened to be 
in the audience, and he replied to the gentleman, and 
succeeded in getting the other view before the audience. 

The other day, Governor Zimmermann of the wet state 
of Wisconsin was present at a good roads conference in 
Chicago. As soon as Cermak had an opportunity, he 
introduced the subject of prohibition and claimed that 
the county is put to enormous expense in building and 
maintaining more jails, more public hospitals, more in- 
firmaries and charitable institutions, as well as more 
courts and police—all because of the prohibition hypo- 
crites. Governor Zimmermann took issue with him, and 
in a very dramatic way expressed his opinion that pro- 
hibition is the real reason that the public is now able 
to finance highways and parks. He produced a ten- 
dollar bill and said: “This is lawful money of this 
country. It will buy booze or it will buy roads, but it 
won’t buy both. I want to call attention to the fact 
that before prohibition you did not have millions for 
roads and millions for parks and millions for public 
buildings and more millions for more public work. Since 
prohibition there has come a period of great financing 
of all these things. 

“When prohibition has made it possible for the City 
of Chicago and for Cook County and the State of Illi- 
nois to raise and spend millions upon millions for high- 
ways and parks and other things, I say prohibition has 
done something for Chicago and the county and the 
state. I am not speaking for or against prohibition. 
But when I took the oath to support the Constitution 
and laws of the state and country, I meant every word 
I said, and I will continue to do it.” In a slang phrase 
we speak of people “getting what is coming to them.” 
Tony got what belonged to him from these two gentlemen. 


The Mayor at Home 

Our one hundred per cent American mayor has been 
down to enlighten the benighted Bostonians. Sad to 
relate, only fifteen hundred turned out to hear him. 
What’s the matter with you folks down in Boston— 
don’t you know the day of your visitation? 

Things have not been going well at home with the 
mayor. Something went wrong with the division of the 
spoils among the gangsters while the mayor was in 
Washington, two or three weeks ago, and the police 
had to close the gambling dens. Immediately, a gang 
war ensued, with which the police have been unable ta 
cope. The difficulty of the whole situation is increased 
by the apathy of good citizens. Dr. Graham Taylor re- 
minds us that the members of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce are very loyal to the city in matters of 

(Continued on page T8T) 
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AS THE KINGDOM COMES 
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A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance | 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER | 1s 


“Tf Christian missions fail, the rest of us had better 
close up shop. The missionary program represents the 
most successful enterprise for the reclamation of man- 
kind that the modern world has ever seen.”—David 
Lloyd-George. 


Priest and Minister 
Co-operate as ‘‘Bell Boys”’ 


“FT FEEL that I have exceptionally fine relationships 

with my brother ministers in Spearfish at present. 
An incident connected with the Catholic priest is a case 
in point. Calling on him, the conversation drifted to 
the new bell he had recently installed in his church. 
He remarked that he was eager to see the Congregational 
church bell, for he had always admired its beautiful 
tone. This bell is exceptionally fine and was presented 
to the church by some friend in the East, over forty 
‘ years ago. I told him to come right along, so over we 
went, climbed into the belfry, and carefully examined 
all of its fine points. An expert mechanic is this priest, 
and at once he saw what I had not detected. The bell 
was much in need of having its bearings repacked in 
alemite. There were several heavy bolts which had be- 
come loosened by long, constant use, and there were 
other repairs needed. My friend of the Catholic faith 
volunteered to help me put the bell in ‘A Number One’ 
order, and we made an appointment for an afternoon 
in the near future to work together on it. At the ap- 
pointed time, clad in overalls, Catholic priest and Con- 
gregational minister worked for two hours together in 
that belfry, with the result that this excellent piece of 
property is in better shape than it has been for years, 
and both of us felt that we had a bit of real fellow- 
ship as we worked together. .. . Another incident. My 
Methodist neighbor is a fine tenor singer. At a recent 
funeral, we found ourselves handicapped for lack of a 
tenor for our quartet. A phone call over to the Method- 
ist parsonage brought instant response, and the service 
was rendered with fine spirit.” Thus writes the Con- 
gregational home missionary pastor in this South Dakota 
town. 


Wild Children of Russia 
and Near East Orphans 
HE amazing human salvage to civilization of the Near 
Kast Relief is brought out strongly by the contrast 
with the “wild children” of Russia, wandering almost 
like wild beasts through the country, homeless, and liv- 
ing by begging and stealing. Photographs of these wild 
children have just been published. They number into 
the hundred thousands, as variously estimated. Many 
of them have been in public institutions, but they laugh 
at restraint and discipline, and prefer to live by their 
wits. The more than one hundred thousand boys and 


girls who have passed through the Near East orphanages 
have been saved for a constructive force in the develop- 
ment of the Near East instead of becoming the disgrace 
and the menace to the future of Russia which these wild 
children involve. Only in the perspective of history will 
we see the total consequences for human progress of the 
salvage work done by the American people through the 
Near East Relief, while the civilization of Russia may 
be set back almost a generation through the demoraliz- 
ing consequences of an army of wild children. Christian 
altruism has done a marvelous thing in the Near East; 
it might have done an epochal service in Russia. 


Finds Possible Future 
Fosdick of India 


N the thirty-three mile run back to Sirur from Poona, 

Rey. Alden H. Clark of the American Marathi Mis- 
sion, India, reports passing several villages where he had 
special interest in new work. There was Akolner, long 
a bigoted town, where, last April, sixty people, men, 
women and children, were baptized. They are now fac- 
ing opposition with courage and steadfastness. A little 
farther along the road came Kedgaon, where a man, 
once a deadly opponent of Christianity, now leads a 
group of inquirers who are soon to be baptized. Then, 
back in Ahmednagar, Mr. Clark tells of the strong friend- 
ship which has developed between himself and a bril- 
liant young Christian leader who began his studies in 
a Hindu college and lived in the home of a Brahmin 


professor. Facing actual starvation at times, this youth 
first threw himself into the Nationalist agitation. He 
hated foreigners and declared himself an agnostic. But 


after passing through a great religious experience, he 
became an enthusiastic Christian. 
that he will be “the Harry Fosdick of West India.” 


“An Ounce of Prevention’ 
in Pre-College Training 

EFORE the young people in the Ashtabula, Ohio, 

church left for college they discussed the subject, 
“Important Problems We Face in Our School Life,” fol- 
lowing the suggestion in Christian Life Problems, the 
booklet issued by the Young People’s Department of the 
Education Society for study this Fall. The following 
suggestions were volunteered by the students as con- 
stituting the major problems which they face in college 
life: The conflict between science and religion; the bud- 
geting of time for study; the demands of outside ac- 
tivities; getting along well with others; problems of 
campus friendships; maintaining a high standard of 
ethics; deciding whether to join a fraternity; withstand- 
ing the ridicule which is leveled at those who are trying 
to live Christian lives; how hard to work on studies; 
how much time to give to religious activities, maintain- 


Mr. Clark predicts 
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ing self-discipline; the relations between the sexes. The 
home church tries to prepare young people to face such 
issues intelligently and in a Christian attitude; the uni- 
versity or college pastor tries to carry on the personal 
and group programs begun back home. 


Newspaper Evangelism 

in Brazil i 

iy STUDENT of race psychology has said that the 
sixth sense of the Latin people is literature. In 

South America the printed page is looked upon by many 

with something akin to reverence. Serious-minded books 

have a larger appeal to Latin Americans than to those 

of many other countries. 

“The circulation of literature presents one of the most 
outstanding opportunities, and at the same time one of 
the most difficult problems confronting the Christian 
forces of Latin America. This phase of work has never 
been adequately stressed, and yet no other country has 
such possibilities. Vast sums of money have been spent 
in support of missionaries and in building schools, but 
only the fag end of appropriations have been applied 
to literature. Literacy is improving in South America. 
What have we to offer to. compete with the secular and 


_ profane literature offered from every side? 


“The Central Brazil Mission is trying to answer this 
pressing question by putting into action the Newspaper 


Evangelism Plan of the Council of Missions of Japan. 


For the past six months we have been inserting small 
ads in the leading papers of Bahia, announcing that 
Christian literature will be sent free to anyone who 
would send his name and address. Since the inception 
of the plan 370 requests have come in from seven dif- 
ferent states and seventy-five different cities and towns. 


_... In this way Bibles and other evangelical books have 


been put into homes where the missionary has not yet 
been given a hearing. 

“Printed propaganda has largely supplemented per- 
sonal advocacy in the commercial, political, and economic 
world. Certainly the children of light should be as wise 
and far-seeing as the children of the world! The spoken 
word lives chiefly all in the memory, while the printed 
word, at small cost, reaches thousands, and its influence 
extends into the future.”—Peter B. Baker. 


Sees House That 
Junior Built 


N a recent Western trip, Secretary Miles of the Min- 

isterial Boards reports seeing an unusual house—a 
house with a history. There is a romance about it. 
The widow, whose home it is, was before her marriage 
an art student in New York. Her work was of such a 
character that both Le Farge and St. Gaudens took her 
into their studios as a helper. She married a home 
missionary, and moved across the continent. When her 
husband died, her one ambition was that the children 
have an education. They and she worked and sacrificed 
to this end. They moved to the city, in order to be 
near the university, but rents proved too high for them. 
Her son bought on credit $52 worth of lumber and 
sheathed up one room, into which they moved. At first, 


_ the spaces for the windows and doors were covered with 


muslin. Later, windows from an abandoned chicken- 
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house were obtained. As often as the son could save 
five or ten dollars, he bought a door, or a little lumber, 
and went on with his bungalow until he had built on 
two bedrooms, a kitchen, and a bath. A window-box 
runs along the side of the main room, and there is a 
touch about the whole that makes it charming and home- 
like. The boy had the highest scholastic record at the 
university. At one time, he was working eight hours 
there, and driving a taxi eight hours at night, to earn 
his way. In the summer vacation, he sought work in 
an office and, before vacation ended, had fifty men under 
him, and was offered a position of importance. He, 
however, determined to finish his college course, and 
graduated last June, with highest honors and assurance 
of a successful future. To such-as he and his mother 
are, the Christmas fund of the Ministerial Boards may 


_ mean an encouraging reminder that unseen friends do 


not forget. 


Churchless Valleys 
in a Fertile Land 


N central-eastern Montana today are valleys, each of 

which has from twenty-five to thirty-five families of 
American-born people who for years have been without 
church privileges. Some have lost religious incentives, 
others have almost given up expecting fellowship with 
the Church, and still others are eagerly inviting help 
to start them in organized Christian activity for 
local needs. We have a share in helping them to make 
Montana a better state for future generations. Children 
are growing up in these valleys, in some cases to know 
the name of Jesus only as a symbol for profanity. Visit- 
ing pioneer ministers and vacation Bible school workers 
give the only religious touch that comes to many homes, 
hence the importance of their work which often seems 
insignificant to the person used to overchurched com- 
munities. 


Filipino Church Interprets 
the Way of Jesus 


HE United Church in Manila, in which Rev. Frank 

C. Laubach of the American Board has been inter- 
ested, is making headway rapidly, reports Rev. Enrique 
©. Sobrepena, who is carrying on while Dr. Laubach is 
in this country on furlough. Membership has grown 
amazingly and improvements are being made upon the 
building. “The lay leaders of the church have stood by 
the work faithfully,” writes Mr. Sobrepena. An unusual 
printed statement has been distributed by the United 
Church to its parishioners and those who come within 
its reach. On this slip are ten reasons “why you should 
make the United Church your church.” The first—“be- 
cause it exalts Christ above dogma or creed”—is most 
significant. Number four—“because it does not make 
emphasis upon any ‘isms’ which make for division among 
Christians, but on the big and tremendous things of God, 
which all can accept and on which they all can unite.” 
Other reasons are stated, but mention might be made 
especially of six and seven—six, “because it is an 
independent, indigenous church, self-supporting, self- 
propagating, and Filipino-led”; and seven, “because it 
is an effort at Filipino interpretation of the mind and 
character of Jesus and of the meaning of Christianity.” 
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Covenanter and Congregationalist 


Il. 


Some Makers of History 


Recollections by the Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan 


HE notebook of a city reporter, corre- 
| Pema and editor, that covers the 
first half of the past fifty years, may con- 
tain some things regarding people and events 
to interest even this present day and gener- 
ation. It may be a storehouse or museum, 
as the reader chooses, or be merely a garret 
or cellar for superfluous materials, which 
one has no use for and yet is loath to 
destroy.: 

EXPLORING THE BLACK HILLS 


The government, in 1875, sent an expedi- 
tion to the West to explore the Black Hills 
of Dakota. It was the largest and most 
fully equipped party of the kind that had 
been outfitted for many years. Although 
the great composite Sioux nation had by 
treaty been awarded this territory as part 
of their reservation, it was invaded, and 
much of the land taken in direct violation 
of the white man’s solemn pledges, and the 
Sioux were never fairly recompensed for its 
appropriation. The exploring corps of sci- 
entists was composed of many different spe- 
cialists, and a group of practical miners. 
It was accompanied by a strong .military 
force of United States troops, for trouble 
was feared from the Indians. 

The Reporter, who had now become a 
Correspondent, accompanied this expedition. 
He was the youngest newspaper representa- 
tive with the company. He had never before 
been west of the Mississippi and was the 
most verdant of the ‘‘tenderfoot tribe.” 

The quartermaster of the scientific corps 
was John Brown, Jr., son of the Harper’s 
Ferry hero and martyr. In face and form 
he resembled the pictures of his celebrated 
father. He was like him, too, in his direct 
speech, his honesty, and his courage. His 
“vea” was “yea,” and his “nay” was “nay.” 

The cook who served the scientists was a 
colored man—a genial, capable, well-behaved 
young chap. Several of the party objected 
to the cook eating with them at the mess 
table. When they spoke to Mr. Brown about 
it, he vigorously protested, for, he said, the 
eolored cook was a man, well-mannered, in- 
telligent, and free. He added that if the 
cook was not considered good enough to eat 
at the general mess table, he (Mr. Brown) 
would not sit with them, but would take his 
meals with the cook. And he did so all 
through that long summer. The very men 
who objected to the presence of the cook at 
their table did not hesitate to speak with 
approval of Mr. Brown’s course, while they 
never changed their attitude toward the col- 
ored cook. With Mr. Brown the Correspond- 
ent formed an intimucy which lasted until 
that stalwart son of a noble sire passed to 
the Great Beyond years after. And 
the treasures which the Correspondent still 
retains is a cabinet photograph of Mr. 
Brown, with his autograph attached. 


among 


PoLITICAL CONVENTIONS OF THAT TIME 


If the traditions told are anywhere near 
the truth, a political party’s convention of the 
long ago was not always characterized by 


scenes and incidents of total abstinence. 


These tales may have been exaggerations. 
In 1880 one of these gatherings was held in 
the state capital. The weather was hot, so 
were many of the contests of the opposing 
factions. There were now and then eyi- 
dences of imbibing that which steals away 
men’s minds. 

The late Robert T. Lincoln, son of the 
President, was a delegate. Like his dis- 
tinguished father, he was a strict temper- 
ance man. He deeply deplored intemperance. 
He conceived the idea of providing the dele- 


CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN, JR. 


Dr. MacMillan’s personal recollections 
portray him as @ man of character and 
courage, worthy son of a noble father 


gates with a beverage which should be satis- 
fying and harmless. For that purpose he 
secured a room in the hotel which was the 
headquarters of the party bought 
with his own money a number of tubs and 


leaders, 


pails, tin cups, sugar, ete., and purchased 
all the lemons which could be found. The 
lemonade was served free to all comers. 


This room became one of the most popular 
and best patronized in much so 
that the retail liquor dealers loudly com- 
plained that their “legitimate business” had 
been seriously affected. 

Later, when Capt. John R. Tanner was a 
candidate for governor of the state, he had 
his political headquarters stocked with the 
best apples he could obtain, which were dis- 
tributed freely to his visitors. And his can- 
became known as “the apple-barrel 
campaign.” Substitution wrought practical 
abolition, 


town—so 


Vass 


Miss WILLARD’s WorK 


It was in the home and by the earnest ad- 
vice of a Congregational “elect lady” that 
Miss Frances E. Willard made her great 
decision to quit her profession as college 
leader to devote her time and talents to the 
eause of temperance. This lady was the late 
Mrs. C. H. Case of Chicago. She and her 
honored husband had for years been pillars 
in Congregationalism, giving without stint 


of their talents to missions, home and fo: 
eign, and maintaining with a generous han 
all local church work. It was in a Congr 
gational church that Miss Willard’s firs 
public announcement was made in which wa 
begun the world movement with which he 
name will ever be associated. The W. C. T.T 
is her monument, more enduring than bronz 
or granite or marble. 

Miss Willard strove to have the youn 
people of the nation taught the deleteriou 
effects of the use of alcohol. She felt th 
need of more and better instruction in thi 
regard, and labored to interest mothers i 
this line. It was with this in view that 
in 1890, she had a lawyer friend draft | 
measure to be presented to the State Legis 
lature, whereby women should have th 
right to vote for school trustees and direc 
tors. Women were “good enough” to b 
teachers, and even city school principals an 
county superintendents; why were they no 
“eood enough” to be voters for these sam 
educators? At her personal request, th 
Editor, then a state senator, took charge o 
the bill, and ably assisted by Dr. Moore, | 
member of the House from southern Illinois 
secured its adoption. It became a law an 
went into effect on July 1, 1891. It was th 
first woman suffrage law adopted in Ih 
nois, and it was soon followed in severa 
other states. At the solicitation of Stat 
Superintendent Henry Raab its provision 
were declared by the attorney-general of th 
state to apply to the election of the trustee 
of the University of L[llinois. Its influence 
cannot be expressed in statistics or forma 
reports. Its educating results have, how 
ever, been incalculable. 


LEV. MANASSEH CUTLER’S WoRK 
The historic “Ordinance of 1787,” by whicel 
the Northwest Territory was organized, an¢ 
out of which came Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, was the idea anc 
work of Rey. Manasseh Cutler, a New Eng 


land Congregational minister and_ states 
man. It has been termed “the America 


Magna Charta.” It clearly enunciated th 
principles of human freedom and equa 
rights, prohibited slavery, provided for fre 
public education, and liberty in religion. 


3UILDING A COLLEGE IN ILLINOIS 


It remained for the churches and thei: 
ministers and colleges to make effective 
several of the important provisions of thi 
instrument. In 1829, in response to a eal 
for educated young ministers and mission 
aries to come West, a group of Yale student: 
arrived in Jacksonville, Ill., to build a col 
lege. Among them were Rev. Edwart 
Beecher, elder brother of Henry Wart 
Beecher, and Rey. J. M. Sturtevant, an¢ 
Illinois College was founded. 

The first class graduated was composed 0: 
two young men. One, Richard Yates, became 
“War Governor” of Illinois in 1861, and late! 
United States Senator. He was a persona 
and political friend of Mr. Lincoln, and»¢ 
tower of strength to the President during 
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the Great Conflict. Following Illinois Col- 
lege soon came Shurtleff College at Upper 
Alton by the Baptists, and McKendree Col- 
iege at Lebanon by the Methodists; and a 
few years after, Knox College at Galesburg, 
by Rev. George W. Gale, for whom Galesburg 
was named. 

In those early days the southern, south- 


western, and western counties of the state 


had the larger part of the population. These 


eolleges educated hundreds of young men 


and women who became ministers, teachers, 
lawyers, physicians, editors, politicians, and 
in other ways leaders of their several 
communities. 

When, therefore, Mr. Lincoln and Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas held their celebrated 
joint debates in different parts of the state, 
and when the presidential canvass of 1860 
took place, there was a constituency all 
ready for the new issues. The ‘Yale Band,” 
who composed the party of Dlinois College, 
had brought with them their New England 
traditions and ideals, and with the increas- 
ing immigration from the East, it is small 
wonder that Mr. Lincoln carried the elec- 
toral vote of his state. The historians gen- 
erally have overlooked the great influence 
of these colleges in the political movements 
of threescore and ten years ago in Illinois. 


PROFESSOR TURNER AND Dr. BATEMAN 


No two men in all of the history of Illinois 
haye done so much or exercised so large and 
lasting an influence on the educational es- 
tablishment of the state as Prof. Jonathan 
B. Turner and Dr. Newton Bateman. It was 
the great privilege of the Hditor to know 
both, and to be admitted to their circle of 
friends. 

Professor Turner was born on a farm in 
Templeton, Mass., and earned the means 
which carried him through Yale. Immedi- 
ately upon his graduation, he joined the 
faculty of Illinois College as the associate 
of Dr. Beecher and Dr. Sturtevant. Always 
deeply interested in practical scientific edu- 
cation, he conceived the plan of a publicly 
maintained institution for the industrial ed- 
ucation of the people. He wrote, traveled, 
and lectured, and interviewed prominent men 
on this subject. He secured the passage 
by Congress of an act donating public lands 
for this purpose, but President Buchanan 
vetoed the measure. Nothing daunted, he 
again appealed to Congress, and in 1862 this 
act was again passed by Congress and was 
signed by his friend, President Lincoln. Thus 
was founded the “Illinois Industrial Univer- 
sity,” whose name later was changed to the 
“University of Illinois.” Other states fol- 
lowed the “trail blazed out” by Professor 
Turner, and all over the West these state 
universities are now to be found. He was 
able to see his great vision fulfilled. He 
lived for sixty years in Jacksonville, l., and 
passed on at the age of ninety-three years. 

Dr. Newton Bateman was educated at 
Illinois College. His ancestry was English 
and Scotch. Teacher and professor, he was 
then for fourteen years State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. In the late 
fifties he was able to secure the approval 
of the State Legislature to his school law 
which gave Illinois its first coherent and 
enlightcned school system. His reports are 
models of official documents. They were 


on Friday, August 5. 


-cilla Mullines, by Miss 1. Watson. 
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translated and republished in half a dozen 
European languages and in as many of the 
foreign countries. Students and schoolmen 
still find in them most vauable materials. 
He knew Mr. Lincoln intimately, and his 
reminiscences in these reports of that great 
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man should put to rest forever any doubts in 
regard to the religious views of the mar- 
tyred President. They are commended to 
the writers who would know the real 
Lincoln. 

(To be continued) 


The Pilgrims’ Progress 
The Forefathers in Modern Plymouth 


By Warren Prince Landers 


ROFESSOR GHORGH P. BAKER, now 
| Bae Yale, presented his memorable pageant 
in 1921, in connection with the tercentenary 
observance of the settlement of the Plymouth 
colony. There were frequent processionals 
to Burial Hill, where ancient Pilgrims were 
impersonated by later descendants. Wor- 
ship services were held at the sunset hour. 

Each summer since, at five in the after- 
noon, every August day except Sunday, 
fifty men, women, and children have per- 
petuated the rite. Clad in Pilgrim garb, as 
the cover illustration of this issue shows, 
they have wended their solemn way from 
the Rock-shrine to the resting place of many 
survivors of the first winter. There they 
have engaged in prayer and song. Readings 
have been given from Bradford’s Log of the 
“Mayflower,” now to be seen at the State 
Library in Boston. On other occasions they 


have listened to Le Baron Briggs’ Ode. The 
effect upon tourists and participants has 


been marked. It is the most impressive 
spectacle which Plymouth can offer to its 
host of summer visitors. 

Led by the single drummer who called 
them to worship, the group has gathered 
from the sites of the earliest houses. Many 
of these folk are lineal sons and daughters 
of the men and women they represent. 
Slowly they move through Leyden, the 
town’s first street, by Town Square, with its 
eelebrated and historic fountain. They fol- 
low in the steps of the fathers. Services 
are held at the location of the old fort and 
meetinghouse, overlooking the bay. The 
miniature pageant is received with utmost 
reverence by the onlookers who are invari- 
ably impressed with the simplicity and 
beauty of the occasion. 

The past season the first observance was 
Hilder Brewster was 
portrayed by Rev. John E. Blake of the 
Memorial Methodist Church; Governor 
Bradford, by Judge A. EH. Hayden of Rox- 
bury ; Captain Standish, by Adrian Whiting ; 
John Alden, by James Ferguson; and Pris- 
In the 
remaining group were Mrs. Carver (wife 
of the governor), Desire Minter, John How- 
land, Samuel Fuller, Edward Winslow, 
Elizabeth Tiley, Peter Brown, Mary Chilton, 
Edward Doty, John Cranston, and the Hop- 
kins, Allerton, and Billington families—all 
impersonated by Plymouth folk. The Prog- 
ress is presented under the direction of the 
Antiquarian Society. It has doubtless be- 
come a fixed feature of the summer, so long 
as there remain descendants of the first 
families. 

Hach year, numerous organizations return 
to Plymouth for reunions and to inhale his- 
toric atmosphere. In September, the elev- 
enth congress of Mayflower descendants con- 


vened. Preceding the first session, they as- 
sembled on Burial Hill at sunset to sing the 
ancient hymns. The erection of a memorial 
in Pastor Robinson’s church, Leyden, Hol- 
land, was referred to the general board. 
There are now 1,675 members in the society. 
The Daughters of Colonial Wars lately pre- 
sented to the local Pilgrim Society a light 
gray granite seat on Cole’s Hill, overlooking 
the Rock. Dr. T. E. Busfield of the Church 
of the Pilgrimage participated in the exer- 
cises. The descendants of John Howland, 
the last Pilgrim in residence, placed a 
wreath upon his grave and visited the site 
of his later home in Kingston where a tab- 
let has lately been erected. In August, at 
near-by Duxbury, also the second Pilgrim 
home of Myles Standish, the kindred of John 
and Priscilla Alden accepted a report provid- 
ing for the erection of a $58,000 memorial. 
It is to include heroic statues and will be 
based on G. H. Boughton’s celebrated paint- 
ing, The Return of the “Mayflower.” There 
are enough Aldens in the country to qualify 
for a membership of about 200,000. 

At Bourne, near the canal bridge, on Sep- 
tember 20, 300-year-old ruins were suitably 
marked by the local Historical Society with 
a bronze tablet inscribed thus: “Site of 
Aptuexet, the first Plymouth Colony Trad- 
ing Post, built in 1627.” The memorial is 
now on a mound of stones on the west side 
of the canal between Bourne and “Gray 
Gables,” the home of former President 
Cleveland. Later it will be placed upon a 
native boulder. Adjoining land has been 
purchased for a public park. 


A Christmas Inn 


By Lucia Trevitt Auryansen 


The Bethlehem Inn was cold and drear, ° 
And held no cheer, 

When to its door sad Mary crept 
And sorely wept; 

But shining Hope came ere the moon, 
And Love was born. 


Oh, that my House of Life might be 
A Hostelry 

Where lonely, burdened Souls might come 
And find a Home— 

Where hungry Spirits might be fed 
With Wine and Bread. 


And shining ever o’er it, seen afar, 
The Blessed Star 

To say to Travelers drawing near, 
That here, oh, here, 

The Holy Guest of Bethlehem’s Inn 
Abides within! 


A mistress asked her new maid whether she 
had any objection to family prayers, which the 
servants were expected to attend every morn- 
ing. “Not if you live up to them,” was her 
reply.—The Christian Register. 
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Master Chords of Robert Browning’s Poetry 


III. Robert Browning and the Hope of Immortality 


By the late Samuel Valentine Cole 


Author of “The Life That Counts,” “Monica,” ete, 


NE of the things that give the present 
O life, in Browning’s thought, its richness 
and fullness is the greatest of all hopes—the 
hope of immortality. Such is his loyalty to 
truth, and such his contentment with the 
universe, that if there were no immortality 
and he could know it, ‘the believes he could 
bear the knowledge except for one thing—it 
would render life unintelligible. What would 
trouble him is not the anticipated annihila- 
tion, but the absence of all meaning in life. 
This earthly life is altogether too short for 
enabling a man to reach the ideals and ac- 
quire the perfection for which he is adapted 
and for which he longs. The broken arcs 
must elsewhere be gathered up into the per- 
fect round, or reason stands appalled. 

And the immortality for which he looks is 
something more than a place in the “choir 
invisible.” There are three immortalities 
which concern a man—the immortality of 
influence, whereby all that he has said and 
done will continue to work forever, in one 
form or another, among the complex forces 
of the world; secondly, the immortality of 
being remembered; thirdly, the immortality 
of the person, whereby he will forever retain 
his consciousness of himself as a being that 
thinks and feels and wills. Everybody feels 
sure of the first kind of immortality; many 
achieve the second; all discussion centers 
around the third. And here, as everywhere, 
Browning’s thought for the individual asserts 
itself with power. Nothing but personal im- 
mortality would satisfy his reason. He could 
not think of God as holding out to us the 
eup of life, only to snatch it away again as 
the cup of water was snatched from the 
lips of Tantalus. Christianity declares the 
goal of conduct to be the perfection of in- 
dividual character: we do not perfect char- 
acter by destroying the individual; we do 
not live to die, we die to live. Christianity 
which asserts the worth of the individual 
asserts also the doctrine of individual im- 
mortality. And this is what I understand 
to be Browning’s position. “Man has for- 
ever.” “Fight on, fare ever there as here.” 
Browning would doubtless approve the motto 
which John Fiske inscribed over his fire- 
place: ‘‘Live as one who is to die tomorrow. 
Learn as one who is to live forever.” 

In speaking of faith and hope as entering 
so fundamentally into the work of this 
spiritual teacher, we are led inevitably to 
think of a third great characteristic. Those 
three fair queens, who ministered to King 
Arthur in Tennyson’s Idylls, become in 
Browning’s poetry—all allegory aside—the 
faith, the hope, and the love that sustain 
the human soul, And the greatest of these 
is love. 

Here again Browning and St. Paul are 
singularly at one. The noblest utterance in 
all literature on the subject of love was 
written to the Christians of Corinth by the 
greatest of the Apostles. Prophecy, knowl- 
edge, faith, deeds of charity, martyrdom— 
these count for nothing without love. That 


is what Paul declares; it is what Brown- 
ing teaches. No reader of his poems need 
be reminded of the supremacy everywhere 
accorded to love. The entire universe, with 
all its life and beauty—with its warmth 
and light and color and foliage and flowers 
—is only death and empty nothingness when 
love is wanting. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law, says Paul. Life is for learning 
love, declares Browning, in one of the most 
spiritual of his poems, putting the words 
into the mouth of the dying John: 
For life, with all it yields of joy or woe, 
And hope and fear—hbelieve the aged friend— 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning 
love, 
How love might be, hath been, indeed, and is. 
Faith, hope, and love are three ideas that 
dominate the poetry of Browning. They are 
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Peace on Earth 


By Helen Wieand Cole 
Shepherds there were who in the fields by night 
Kept watch, not wisting that a chorus bright 
Of angels would to them the news convey— 
The dawning of the world’s most potent day. 


Countless the nights of darkness and of fear 

The world has watched through, but the mes- 
sage clear 

Of prophets, martyrs, saints, and poets brought 

The healing word for which it blindly sought. 


Visions from God—through men must come the 
word, 

Till the whole earth to action deeply stirred 

From war and dread and hatred wins release, 

And hails once more as King the Prince of 
Peace. 
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the three ideas that must work the redemp- 
tion of the world and the furtherance of 
spiritual life. But, it is important to note, 
they will never do this merely as ideas; 
they must be embodied in persons. Ideas do 
not move the world; it is personality that 
moves the world. Men will do for the per- 
son they love what they would never think 
of doing for the idea they approve. What 
we everywhere need is the touch of life. The 
modern educational world has much to learn 
along that line. It thinks it has learned it 
—theoretically it exalts personality; prac- 
tically it worships idols—the idols of rou- 
tine machinery, intellectual mechanics. And 
yet a teacher is better than a book, better 
than a course of study, better than a system 
of pedagogics, better than a college degree. 
Browning’s poetry is alive with personal 
power. It teaches the regenerating power 
of personality; that inspiration flows from 
example, that there is such a thing as re- 
demptive companionship, that association 
with superior persons will lift one to a higher 
plane. Perhaps in none of Browning’s poems 
is the influence of one personality over an- 
other more strikingly and beautifully set 
forth than it is in Saul. The serene spirit 
of the young shepherd soothes and comforts, 
and in a measure transforms the spirit of 


the troubled king. And here, as everywhere, 
the poet’s thought gravitates towards that 
towering Personality of the New Testament, 
and prescribed as the remedy for all our 
ills—“‘See the Christ stand!” 


Browning is the great Christian poet of 
modern times, perhaps I may say of all 
times. His Christianity does not consist in 
adherence to specific rules and principles, 
but in loyalty to a Person. It is not so 
much the word of Christ as the life of Christ 
that appeals to his soul. The very essence, 
the impregnable fortress of the Christian 
faith of the life of its Founder. This truth 
is brought out in the poem entitled, @hyist- 
mas Eve. 

Where is the point where Himself lays stress? 
Does the precept run, “Believe in Good, 

In Justice, Truth, now understood 

For the first time’ ?—or ‘Believe in Me 
Who lived and died, yet essentially 

Am Lord of Life’’? 

Such, then, being the exalted place of 
Robert Browning in the world of spiritual 
progress, we can hardly think of him as a 
mere man of letters. It is impossible to put 
him into the same category with Pope and 
Byron and Shelley and Keats. That is not 
a fitting place for him any more than for 
Shakespeare. I once read a rather severe 
bit of criticism, which ran something like 
this: “The author of this book derives his 
inspiration chiefly from the fact that he be- 
longs to the literary class, and that certain 
other men, now dead, but highly thought of, 
also belonged to the literary class.” Brown- 
ing does not belong to the literary class. So 
human he was, so democratic, so much an 
everyday sort of person, and withal so 
earnest and powerful in preaching truth, that 
we quite understand what Lockhart meant 
by saying, in his rather emphatic language, 
that he “seems not at all like a damned 
literary man.” No one would think of classi- 
fying the Prophet Isaiah or the Apostle John 
as a literary man. It is easier to think of 
Browning as a seer, a prophet, a forth-teller 
of truth. He had a message for the world. 

When we think of his unclouded faith, his 
great language of hope and aspiration, his 
love of humanity, and the power that re- 
sides in personality alone; when we recall 
his glad acceptance of life, ‘‘with all it yields 
of joy or woe,” as a means to some further 
end; his recognition of life as a struggle, 
where we “are baffled to fight better’; his 
indomitable courage; his calin assurance that 
“we shall march prospering” and “arrive” at 
last—when we consider all these things, along 
with the consistent nobility of his own life, 
his message to every earnest, striving soul 
might almost be summed up in the words: 
“Be of good cheer; life is a splendid oppor- 
tunity ; don’t worry about achievement, the 
goal is the thing; only do your best and 
there can be no failure; circumstances count 
for little; the universe is your friend; the 
life you are called to share is the life of 
God.” 
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(eur istics Eve in Bethlehem 


WNARLY in the morning of the day before 

Christmas, 1926, I was standing on the 
deck of the Hmpress of Scotland as she lay 
at anchor in the Bay of Acre. All was gray 
and silent—sea, shore, and sky—save for a 
few quivering red and yellow lights. With 
the dawn emerged faint, far-away outlines 
of sacred places—Mt. Hermon, Mt. Carmel, 
and the plain of Sharon. As I stood there 
I felt a kind of exultation, realizing that I 
was about to set foot upon holy land at the 
holy season of the year. 

Soon after landing at Haifa—a colorful, 
modern seaport—I found myself aboard a 
special “Canadian Pacific’ train, with several 
hundred other pilgrims, bound for Jerusa- 
lem, 112 miles distant. From the windows 
of our moving train we waved au revoir to 
our good ship that had brought us safely on 
our pilgrimage. Very soon afterward we 
were looking out upon a land that we had 
always hoped to see. 

Qur guidebooks, as well as our fellow 
travelers (both always in evidence on such 
a trip), were continuous sources of infor- 
mation. Relying upon the former more 
often than the latter, I was quite satisfied to 
believe that the castle that we passed at 
Athlit was built by crusaders, that St. 
George, patron saint of England, was born 
at Lydda, and that modern Ramleh was an- 
cient Arimathea. I was not quite so sure 
that the large cave in the vale of Sorek, seen 
plainly from the train, was where Samson 
kept his 300 foxes. 

Aside from the interest temporarily evoked 
in passing historic places, we had the ever- 
present panorama of the Judean road. Pales- 
tinians with their primitive plows, shepherds 
leisurely driving their sheep, Arabs, lithe 

-and graceful in their flowing garments, men 
riding donkeys followed by women walking, 
and everywhere, everywhere, the camel, har- 
monious part of the reddish-brown land- 
scape. How gently he has come up out of 
the ages, a symbol of dignity and calm, not 
perturbed by the clang and clash of wars, 
the furore of political upheavals, the noise 
of petty strifes, nor the onrush of civili- 
zation. 

IN JERUSALEM 

We reached Jerusalem about the middle 
of the afternoon, and were much impressed 
by the great number of people at the rail- 
road station. They had not come to meet us, 
as some thought, but were returning to their 
towns and villages after “shopping” in Jeru- 
salem. Their luggage, which was tied to 
poles and swung over their shoulders, con- 
sisted of anything and everything from soft 
flat pieces of bread and live chickens to non- 
descript pots and pans. 

After a more or less perilous automobile 
ride through the main street of Jerusalem 
(also the main sidewalk), with a chauffeur 
whose “honk-honks” made no perceptible im- 
pression upon pedestrians, we reached our 
destination, the Grand Hotel near the Jaffa 
gate. 

We did not remain in our cold rooms long. 
It was warmer outside and much more inter- 
esting to watch the world go by. We saw 
Bedouins in long, hairy, black capes sitting 
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erect upon graceful horses 
along the crowded street. There were Syri- 
ans wearing Huropean clothes and red 
fezzes ; poor, baggy-trousered peasants trudg- 
ing along with their donkeys; Greek, Roman, 
Russian, and Armenian priests, Jewish rab- 
bis, Mohammedan Mollahs, and Protestant 
preachers; and resident ‘foreigners’ and 
travelers from every part of the globe. There 
were children, dressed and half-dressed, and 
beggars at every corner. Gray-bearded men, 


as they rode 


SPIRITUAL TONIC 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


“The Love That Listens’’ 


I love Jehovah, because he heareth my 
voice and my supplications.—Psalm 116:1. 


The memory of mother’s love is sweet in 
the mind of the child, because it was a 
listening love. 


After the child had gone to bed, mother 
listened to assure herself that all was well. 
When the child had questions, mother was 
willing to listen with a love full of sympathy 
and compassion. It was.mother who waited 
till the wayward boy came home. 


God’s love is listening love. Such love is 
peace and power in a lonely world. Mother 
may have gone years ago. You may be 
strong, successful, and no one dreams that 
you have any needs. You may be heart-sick, 
and tired and longing for that listening love 
of childhood. Read again the old text, “I 
love Jehovah, because he heareth my voice 
and my supplications.” 


who looked like Abrahams come to life, stood 
or sat in front of box-like shops. Young 
mothers with tired faces carried babies that 
wore blue beads to “keep off the evil eye.” 
What a world it was, with its camels and 
cars all mixed up with humanity on the 
inain street of Jerusalem on Christmas Hve! 

Turning away from this thoroughfare with 
all its life and color, we looked out upon the 
hills around Jerusalem. How barren and 
gray they were! Then suddenly a great 
light fell upon them and they were trans- 
formed into hills of majesty and beauty. The 
gold and purple lights of sunset were ‘de- 
claring the glory of God.” It was the Birth- 
day of a King and we were only five miles 
from the little town of Bethlehem. 


IN BeruLenEmM 


Sunset over the hills of Judea—and soon 
it was twilight over the valleys of Hebron 
and Hinnon. My anticipation of being in 
the Holy Land at this time of the year had 
been so joyous that I feared the realization 
might be disappointing. I wanted Bethle- 
hem to be the peak of the spiritual experi- 
ences of my round-the-world trip. Although 
we rode the short distance from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem in a splendid car, the means of 
transportation did not seem to change the 
spirit of the occasion. We rode toward 
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Bethlehem “in reverence and devotion.’ A 
star showed us the way as we went on in 
silence. We stopped to look into a well at 
the side of the road where, according to tra- 
dition, the Star of the East reappeared to the 
Wise Men. A little farther on we saw 
Rachel’s tomb by the roadside, where she 
died after the birth of Benjamin, on her way 
to Hebron. We approached the city of 
David with its treasure stores of associa- 
tions. Here Ruth met Boaz; David was 
anointed king by Samuel; one thousand 
years after the birth of Christ Godfrey, the 
first crusader, was crowned king of Jeru- 
salem on Christmas Day; and in 1917 
General Allenby, to whom Jerusalem had 
surrendered, had made his pilgrimage on 
Christmas Day. : 

Bethlehem was awake, receiving guests 
from the ends of the earth, who had come 
to worship at an altar where once a manger 
stood. We rode through the narrow wind- 
ing streets, thinking of Mary and Joseph as 
they wearily made their way to the stable. 
What a contrast between their mode of 
transportation and ours! We came to the 
large open place in front of the Church of 
the Nativity. A modern official in British 
uniform directed us to a place where we 
could leave our car, but his order did not 
disturb the spirit of the environment for us. 
After all, the Christian religion is one of 
progress. Traffic regulations belong to this 
era. 

We walked over to the church, and were 
impressed by the simplicity of the architec- 
ture. We were told that Queen Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, built it in 
335 A.D., on the traditional spot where the 
stable had stood. Three centuries in this 
part of the world do not obliterate stories 
handed down from father te son. We were 
quite satisfied to believe that the Church of 
the Nativity was built over the place where 
the Christ-child had been born. 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE 

On Christmas Eve we were not particu- 
larly concerned about historical data nor 
about the possession of the different sections 
of the church by different faiths. Nor were 
we troubled by stories that we had heard re- 
garding disagreements. We had come to 
Bethlehem to seek, to find, and to worship 
the Lord. We walked through the Greek 
Orthodox part of the church. Heavy brass 
hanging lamps lighted the interior, casting 
a mystic glow over the silver, gold and brass 
ornaments about the altar, and over an old 
painting that hung near it. 

Out from this rich ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere we went into an open court by way of 
a narrow door. There under the stars on a 
never-to-be-forgotten holy night we united 
with European and American singers from 
Jerusalem as they caroled the glad tidings. 
A small world-family had joined them, for 
in the court were travelers from near and 
far. There were also Palestinian. officers 
and many folk from Bethlehem. Standing 
against the high wall that was built about 
the court were Moslem women with covered 
heads, and little Jewish children with their 
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mothers. In the midst of the singers were 
blaek-robed, long-bearded Greek priests 
whose kindly faces shone as they added their 
blessings in Greek to the simple English 
service that came to a close with the hymn, 
Joy to the World. 

With souls exalted we went back into the 
ehurch and down the narrow winding stone 
steps into the grotto, the place of the manger. 
We pilgrims from afar lighted the wax 
tapers that were handed to us as we ap- 
proached the universal shrine. The air was 
aglow with the beauty of holiness. Instinc- 
tively and eagerly we joined the other wor- 
shipers—nuns silently holding their vigil by 
the sacred spot; peasant women, like hooded 
statues, sitting on the steps; British sol- 
diers, representatives of the government 
that holds the mandate in Palestine; Ameri- 
can merchants and bankers, French diplo- 
mats, Swedish countesses, and professional 
world travelers; Bethlehem shopkeepers, 
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and little children from near-by places who 
had come to worship Him each in his own 
manner and according to his own light. 

Here again was a small world-family, and 
here was peace, heavenly peace. Why could 
not this spirit spread until it permeated the 
great world-family? O Zion, haste the time 
when the Prince of Peace will reign in the 
hearts of all mankind! 

As we returned to Jerusalem the late 
moon shone upon the field of the shepherds. 
The stars seemed very near, and the air was 
clear and cold. What had Bethlehem meant 
to us? Only joyous satisfaction produced 
by beauty, sentiment, and tradition? Only a 
dream of spiritual ecstasy realized for the 
moment? Something more permanent. We 
who had held our lighted tapers before the 
altar of the manger seemed to have east off 
the wrappings of our souls and were stand- 
ing detached, alone, in the presence of the 
Light of the World. 


It with Flowers 


By Rev. Jessie Getty Heath 


Salida, California 


ES, if flowers meet the need. Many of 
Es poor rich friends for whom money 
can buy little, need flowers or greetings 
expressed in dainty ways. More than all 
else, they need the Christ’s Birthday mes- 
sage which will be an antidote in their own 
souls for the influences of a commercialized 
Christmas. 

But if you know a pastor’s wife who is 
making over, dyeing and mending old clothes 
to attire suitably her brood of potential 
citizens—clothes which should have gone to 
the Good Will Industries to meet the need 
of victims of temporary dire misfortunes—if 
your circle of friends includes such a one in 
work of pulpit or pew, do not send flowers, 
this Christmas, unless you wrap their stems 
in a check. 

It is not fair that some Congregationalists 
should have far more than they need, and 
many of those who are doing the work of 
the church have too little for their best de- 
velopment of body, mind, and soul. Make 
Christmas a blessed leveler of fortunes. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
says an authority on values, but your blessed- 
ness will be almost more than you can bear, 
if it exceeds the joy which a spray of holly 
brought once to me. 

Some twenty years ago I was the young 
wife of a sick minister in the Middle West. 
Our parsonage, old but cozy, was surrounded 
by snow three feet deep. Our folks in the 
church, who loved their pastor well, had 
made the Christmas tree yield a good do- 
nation for our cellar and pantry—but I had 
not been able to give gifts, and that hurt. 
My husband’s malady was incurable. One 
baby played busily in such rooms as were 


warm, and another throbbed beneath my 
heart. During the whole year I had spent 


less than thirty dollars for my own clothing 
—and a preacher’s wife loves pretty things. 
The Lord made her so. 

- Little packages came to the mailbox at the 
end of the lane, and all were most welcome, 
but some contained bric-d-brac which would 
be hard to move; some contained dainty 


lingerie which made my shabby wardrobe 
look worse; and thus through my Christmas 
joy ran a little stream of bitterness because 
I could not spend money, so that I might 
harmonize things a bit. 

One of the last tg arrive was a box hay- 
ing no weight more than a fat letter. It was 
from dear friends of my childhood’s church 
—life friends who have lived through the 
years to make happiness in the world. In 
the box a card lay upon a tiny sprig of 
holly. “A spray of Christmas greens for 
our dear Jessie,” was all I saw. Why holly 
from the Northland when I could get it more 
cheaply where I lived? Wonderingly I be- 
gan to investigate, and I found green fruit 
as well as red berries. Five-dollar bills 
rolled tightly and tied with green silk thread 
adorned each tiny leaf stem. I counted five 
rolls and then began to cry; I found two 
more, when my tears were dry. It was a 
rebuke to the bitterness in my heart, and 
such a relief, for in our frugal home, main- 
tained on six hundred a year, it was wealth, 
and made the entire winter easier. 

All Christian workers have these sweet 
surprises at long intervals, but have you 
tried giving one—a little one if you cannot 
make it large? In more prosperous days I 
have tried to ‘pass on” these courtesies, 
and have received many others. In making 
Christmas giving possible for others, we are 
often helping them to love better the God 
who is Love; and those who struggle now 
in a heavy sea of financial perplexities, may 
be able later to give to others with accrued 
interest, our faith preserving friendliness. 

Flowers? Yes, but cash smells sweeter 
than roses when it is sorely needed. 


True courage is a spiritual victory and can- 
not be marked with a physical label. It is 
developed and strengthened—as is everything— 
by exercise. Its index is not in squareness of 
chin, but in squareness of purpose; not in firm- 
ness of lips, but in fashioning the lips to speak 
the truth; not in depth of chest, but in depth of 
soul; not in confident tread, but in walking 
uprightly.—The Oross. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Thermos Bottle 


There is a City in which dwelt folk who, 
however misguided, thought that there ought 
to be within it a Lecture Course. And one 
of the Honourable Men of that City wrote 
unto me saying: : 

Great and Venerable man, Come unto us 
and lecture, and we will pay thee thine Ex- 
penses and an Hundred Shekels. 

And I went. i 2 

And I was entertained in the home of 
Excellent People. ’ 4 

And in the Room where they appointed 
my Sleeping, they had a Table and a Chair 
and maybe more than one, and a Bed, and 
a few Choice Books, and a Desk whereon 
a man might write, and Towels that were 
not made of Sheet Iron. And all that was . 
lovely. hia 

Also they placed in my Room a Thermos 
Bottle. * 

And when I came in, as I did at Inter- 
vals, I poured out a drink of Water, and it 
was always Cool and Refreshing. And I 
said, There is no promise in the Bible unto 
the Hostess that giveth unto her guest tepid 
and tasteless water, but there is one for her 
who provideth water in a Thermos Bottle. 

And in the morning as we were breaking 
our fast, I spake in Appreciation of the 
Thermos Bottle. And the Hostess said, I 
am very happy to have thought of it. 

And I said, The life of some people hath 
great lack. I wouid they were cold or 
hot and capable of maintaining an Hven 
Temperature. 

And the Host said, Should it be so alway? 

And I said, Nay. When conditions are 
Ideal or are on the way to be so, it is well 
to have provision for maintaining what we 
have. But there are many people whose 
lives are guarded against all Change, and 
they Surround themselves by a Vacuum, and 
Life for them is a Thermos Bottle. Whereas, 
there is much in Life that hath need to 
change. 

And the Hostess said, Canst thou suggest 
any sort of Thermos Bottle that on occasion 
can work the other way, and create in Popu- 
lar Thought those Convictions and Demands 
that have in them the Hope of Progress? 

And I said, My friend Solonion was in the 
habit of remarking that there was a Time 
for all things. Publick Opinion hath need 
of its Thermos Bottles where Registered 
Righteous Sentiment can be kept at an even 
temperature of Calm Determination to pre- 
serve the Right, but it must also produce 
on occasion Hot Indignation against wrong. 
For not always doth Public Opinion remain 
long at any one temperature. Wherefore 
hath Publick Welfare need of its Thermos 
Bottle. But for that which shall on Oceca- 
sion heat the Popular Will to a Temperature | 
of High Moral Resolution. Hospitality hath 
its other symbol. 

And the Hostess said, And what is that? 

And I passed her my cup, and said, Thy 
Gracious Hospitality hath no Lack, Society 
hath need both of the Thermos Bottle and 
the Coffee Pot. 
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The Old Meetinghouse 


By Belle C. Morrill 
Upon a rock-crowned hill, foursquare-and white, 
Stranger to caryen shaft of Gothic spire, 
Still stands a house where souls who sought the 
light 
Have felt, in by-gone days, celestial fire. 
Within, the old square pews brown-hued with 
years, 
The lofty pulpit with its narrow stair, 
Oft climbed by tottering feet of simple seers 
Who thundered forth or wrestled long in 
prayer. 
With other curious folk I gaze around 
Scorning the bareness of this ancient shrine, 
When suddenly the place seems to redound 
With fragrance that is not of ancient pine. 


Incense from unknown souls who saw God's face 
Has made this house for me God’s Meeting 


Place! 
[Epiror’s Nore: On the first Sunday in 
September of this year I had the privilege of 
: preaching at a union 
service in the Centre 
Church, Haverhill, 


Mass., and in the after- 
noon went out to con- 
duct the service at the 
Rocky Hill Church in 
Amesbury. On inquiring my way, I was given 
the general direction and told that anybody in 
that district could tell me where to find the 
church—that it was, in fact, a notable historic 
landmark. So much was this so, that when 
I arrived and saw the remarkable building, I 
felt ashamed of never having heard of it be- 
fore, and particularly of never having discov- 
ered it, though a number of times I had motored 
within easy reach of it. Almost immediately 
after returning to Boston, the poem here pub- 
lished came to my desk. Probably I should not 
have fully appreciated its significance, had it 
not been for my personal visit to the Rocky 
Hill Church. 

I take occasion here through the poem, and 
accompanying pictures, and this note, to call 
to the attention of all readers of The Congre- 
gationalist this interesting old church. I under- 
stand that it is open for service only on Sunday 
afternoons during the summer, but I presume 
that visitors may have access to the church at 
any time during the summer season. 

No words of description can give any ade- 
quate suggestion of the impressions of an actual 
visit. The structure is almost a great cube in 
its external form, and the walls are pierced 
with fifty enormous windows, each composed 
of small panes. In this respect it is almost 
like a modern schoolhouse or manufacturing 
plant in its provision for light, and it is some- 
what surprising to discover that a group of 
people as far back as 1785, when the church 
was built, made such provision. Most of us 
have associated the building of that era with 
slight regard for light and windows. The in: 
terior of the church is remarkably interesting. 
The whole floor space and galleries, except for 
a couple of straight-backed benches immediately 
in front of the pulpit, is divided off into boxed 
pews, each with its door swinging on hand-made 
wrought-iron hinges, attached with hand-made 
nails. The pews are of unfinished cedar, and 
at the front, on each side of the gallery, is a 
box pew, somewhat larger than the others, 
which, I understand, was occupied by slaves. 
The pulpit is perched about half way up the 
wall on one side, and one climbs up by nar- 
row, winding stairs from the boxed area for 
clerk and minister below. 

Many people who know the place make it 
the center of a pilgrimage on Sunday, and de- 
scendants of those who have worshiped there 


in former days naturally have an interest in 


visiting the old church. On the Sunday on 
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which I preached the congregation was at 
least as large as one sees in many modern Con- 
gregational churches on a summer Sunday. The 
old hymn books almost match the church, though 
they do not go at all as far back as the church 
building, and as books are available only for 


minister and organist, the old-fashioned habit 
of lining the hymns is followed. A most wor- 
shipful atmosphere pervaded the place on the 
afternoon that I was there, and one felt in- 
stinctively a communion with the saints of the 
past who had built this lofty structure upon 
Rocky Hill and all that is typified in its place 
and memories. 

Miss Morrill, in her poem, has essentially 
caught the spirit of the place and of the wor- 
ship that continues there, though now inter- 
mittently and in a greatly altered community. | 


Azariah Smith Root, 


Oberlin’s Great Librarian 


By Prof. G. Walter Fiske 

The recent sudden passing of Prof. Azariah 
Root, the senior member of the active faculty, 
has greatly saddened the entire community and 
the alumni throughout the world. He died of 
heart-failure, at the age of 65, after a minor 
operation at the Allen Hospital, Oberlin; the 
college thus loses one of its most useful and 
capable servants and builders in all its long 
history. 

Mr. Root was one of the few members of a 
faculty of 200 whom the entire college, stu- 
dents and alumni, knew and loved as a per- 
sonal friend. For 40 years librarian of the 
college and professor of bibliography, he was 
more than a librarian. He brought the library 
from struggling insignificance to the largest 
college library in the world, with over half a 
million books and pamphlets, 50,000 of which 
were added last year. But, meanwhile, his 
executive ability made his services invaluable 
as a member of the prudential committee of 
the college and of the investment committee of 
the trustees, of which he was the only teaching 
member. He had been broadly trained at Ober- 
lin, Harvard, Gottingen, Ger., and Holland. 
He was recognized as one of the most learned 
scholars on the faculty, and was also trained 
in law and business. Tis versatility and gen- 
eral knowledge of life were remarkable. 

At the memorial service in his honor held 
recently in Finney Chapel, Dr. Vitz of Toledo, 
speaking for the American Library Associa- 
tion, called Professor Root the acknowledged 
head of his profession, the outstanding librarian 


of the country. For several recent years he 
had been serving as president of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. He had also 


been honored with the presidency of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association and the Library As- 
sociation of Ohio, and was an active member of 
similar societies in Germany, England, and 
Holland. His war service was a notable one, and 
he established, at the request of the government, 
libraries in every American army camp. 

For years he has been in constant demand as 
lecturer in library schools at Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Michigan, Western Reserve, 
and elsewhere, and he spent one sabbatical year 
as acting head of the New York Public Library 
School. He has helped to train countless 
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young librarians and has passed on to them 
his quiet enthusiasm for library service as a 
profession, his loving reverence for books, his 
technical skill, and broad scholarship. For 
several years he has spent part of each summer: 
in research work in Holland among the incu- 
nabula, and had hoped to finish soon an ex- 
tremely interesting project, which he leaves,. 
unfortunately, incomplete. 

Professor Root was an active, lifelong Con- 
gregationalist, born at Middlefield, in the 
Berkshire hills. For many years he has been 
the most prominent lay member and official of 
the old First Church and the present United 
Church in Oberlin. He served long and effec- 
tively on the executive council and board of 
trustees and was especially helpful in the 
men’s organization and Bible class. He was a 
most valuable citizen, serving the community 
uniquely as the connecting link between town 
and gown, equally trusted and loved by both. 
Retaining always the confidence of his fellow 
citizens for his sound judgment, he served in 
various civic capacities, including many years 
on the local school board. The new high school 
building is one of his monuments. He was one 
of the eleven charter members of the original 
Anti-Saloon League and has always given the 
full weight of his influence to the prohibition 
movement. He was the rare type of man whose 
unusual poise and concentration and unhurried, 
orderly efficiency enabled him to do the work 
of three men. No one man will be likely to fill 
his place and continue such a program. His 
well-trained staff are carrying on the work of 
the library, but his successor has not yet been 
chosen. A great host of friends, far more than 
he ever realized, share the grief of the stricken 
family who survive him—a widow, one son, 
and one daughter, the latter on the staff of the 
New York Public Library, and the son on the 
faculty of Johns Hopkins University. 


The Mayflower Comes to Kansas 


By Rey. Fred Smith 
In the city of Newton, Kan., it is the custom, 
each Fall. to have a festival. On one of the 
days of celebration there is always a pageant, 
the various parts of which are assigned to the 
rural schools of the county. This year the 


pageant illustrated Hpisodes in the Life of 
Uncle Sam. Prizes were given to the most 
characteristic float. The first prize went to 


Macon Township School for their representa- 
tion of the Mayflower. By means such as these 
our children sustain and perpetuate that love 
of freedom and truth of which Whittier sang 
in his poem on The Kansas Hmigrants: 
We'll tread the prairie as of old 
Our fathers sailed the sea, 
And make the West, as they the Hast, 
The homestead of the freei 
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Mrs. Coolidge Entertains 


the Women’s Society 


By Laura Burnham Landon 

It was at the first meeting in October that 
the president of the Women’s Society of the 
First Congregational Church informed the mem- 
bers that Mrs. Coolidge desired to entertain 
us at the White House toward the last of the 
month. 

“T told her,’ said the president, “that we 
were just ordinary women, most of us doing 
our own housework.” 

“That is the kind of people we like,’ replied 
the First Lady of the Land. ‘We will have 
a real homey time.” 

With her usual thoughtfulness and kindness 
of heart, Mrs. Coolidge requested that those 
having cars make sure that the elderly ladies 
were all provided with a means of conveyance. 

“T also asked her,” said our president, ‘‘to 
make the hour as late as possible, so that those 
members who work for the government might 
be able to attend.” 

When the special messenger left Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s “At Home” cards at our doors—for the 
invitations from the White House are never 
sent by mail—we found they read: “October 28 
—5 o’clock.” 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of that day 
we presented ourselves at the White House. 
We ascended the stairs to the spacious Hast 
Roon, brilliantly lighted and resplendent in its 
new decorations—for the rooms were all re- 
decorated during the summer, when the White 
House was closed for repairs. Palms were 
in every available space, while the four large 
mantels were loaded with beautiful bouquets of 
pink roses. 

Moving slowly with the crowd through the 
Green Room, decorated with the same profu- 
sion of roses and palms, and looking out of the 
windows on the expanse of green grass, with 
a fountain surrounded by red flowering shrubs 
playing in the distance, one could not help 
realizing the truth of the often-expressed 
thought, that the White House was a wonder- 
ful combination of a .home and J[Hxecutive 
Mansion. 

Entering the Blue Room, we found our host- 
ess standing, with an attendant at each side, 
waiting to greet us. She was attired in a 
dress of green velvet combined with material 
of a lighter shade, and so decorated as to pro- 
duce a subdued, but very beautiful, effect. A 
green necklace adorned her neck, with turquoise 
ear-drops at her ears. 

After her most cordial greeting we passed 
on through the Red Room, entering the State 
Dining Room to the strains of music from the 
Marine Band, seated in their accustomed cor- 
ner of the corridor, adding color to the scene 
with their red uniforms and giving forth music 
as only our Marine Band can. In this dining 
room we found the table artistically decorated 
with yellow chrysanthemums and loaded with 
delicious refreshments. Mrs. Pierce, the wife 
of our beloved pastor, who is very active in 
the society, presided at the silver tea service 
at one end of the table, with Mrs. Alvord, our 
very efficient president, at the other end, and 
Miss Randall, Mrs. Coolidge’s secretary, in the 
center. 

After receiving the last lady of the party, 
which took about an hour, as there were over 
three hundred invitations issued, Mrs. Coolidge 
joined her guests in the dining room, partak- 
ing of the refreshments and chatting informally 
with us. Hach guest seemed anxious to have 
a@ personal word with her, and she received 
their different communications with the cordial 
ease and charm for which she is noted. 

“Do you remember giving a little girl a rose 
at church?” asked one eager guest. 

“Oh, yes,’ smiled Mrs. Coolidge. 

“Well, IT am the grandmother of that little 
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girl. ‘It was enough to have the President’s 
wife smile at me,’ said my grandchild, ‘but to 
have her give me a rose, too!’” 

One guest, speaking of her evident enjoyment 
of music, contributed: ‘‘Our colored sexton 
says, ‘Mrs. Coolidge always sings as though she 
tap—is with her foot.’ ” 

“T never had any especial training in music,” 
smiled our hostess, ‘but I always did enjoy 
singing, so I just lift up my voice and sing!” 

“We want you to stay another term,” said 
another guest. 

“Oh, but we ought to give someone else a 
chance,” replied Mrs. Coolidge, adding, with 
her charming smile, “you might find me out 
if I stayed another four years!” : 

As she passed into her private apartments, 
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and as we descended to the dressing rooms 
below, all agreed that we had had a most de- 
lightfully free and informal “At Home” with 
Mrs. Coolidge. 

As our ear rolled away from the east en- 
trance, a sentence in a letter lately received 
from a Western friend came to. my mind: “We 
think a great deal of the President and his 
wife out here in Iowa,” he wrote, “because 
they are real folks!” That, thought I, accounts 
for the strong hold that President Coolidge has 
upon the people; not only among the old friends 
in Vermont and Massachusetts, and with the 
newly-made ones in the Black Hilis, but the 
country generally believes in him because of his 
simple sincerity and that of the First Lady 
of the Land. : 
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A. TESTIMONIAL TO Cou. Jonn T. Axton, CHIEF oF CHAPLAINS 


From Lerr ro Rigur: Rey. Walter F. Smith, member of General Committee and Pastor of the 
Park View Disciples Church; Col. John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains, U.S. A.; Rev. W. S. 
Abernethy, Chairman, General Committee and Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church; Rey. S. T. 
Nicholas, member of General Committee and Pastor of Keller Memorial Lutheran Church; Rey. 
W. L. Darby, Secretary of the Washington Office of the Federal Council and Ex. See. of the 
Washington Federation of Churches ; Rev. Charles §. Macfarland, Chaplain Reserve, and Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Federal Council; Captain Curtis H. Dickins, Chief of the Chaplaing 
Division, Nayy Department; Rey. W. A. Lambeth, member of General Committee and Pastor 
of Mt. Vernon M,. BH. Church, South. 


Col. John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains 
of the United States Army, and _ inciden- 
tally a minister of the Congregational fellow- 
ship, recently completed twenty-five years of 
service. In view of this event a testimonial 
was presented to Colonel Axton in the name 
of the Reserve Chaplains of the Army. The 
presentation was made by Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
farland, General Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and a Reserve Chaplain, in the 
presence of the company in the above picture. 
The testimonial reads as follows: 

As Chaplains of the Reserve Corps we extend 
to you, on the occasion of your twenty-fifth 
anniversary of service with the Army, an_ex- 
pression of our loyalty and friendship and of 
our deep appreciation for all that God has en- 
abled you to do for our nation, for the men of 
our Army and for your fellow Chaplains, a 
service which you have ever rendered with 
unselfishness and consideration for your asso- 
ciates. 


This presentation has special significance in 
view of the probable retirement of Colonel 
Axton, who has felt the physical strain of the 
work in recent years, especially under condi- 
tions where his health has not been the best. 
One cannot but admire the vigor which Colonel 
Axton has persistently put into his work even 
under the recent handicap of a weakening of 
physical vitality. One admires, also, the cour- 
tesy and good spirit with which Colonel Axton 
has exercised his high office. The Congrega- 
tionalist acknowledges this the more readily, 
inasmuch as we have been at times somewhat 
critical of what seemed to be certain matters 


of policy in connection with the chaplaincy, 
though certainly never of its main funetion. 
Such criticism has never, either on our part or 
on that of Colonel Axton, involved a lack of 
mutual courtesy and good will. Colonel Axton 
is a man of deep sincerity, energetic, and with a 
high sense of duty. 

The Congregationalist joins with others in 
offering its congratulations upon this  testi- 
monial from those who have been most inti- 
mately associated with his work and upon his 
attainment of so notable a period of service. 


Star-Led 


By Susanne Alice Ranlett 
Led by a star in Bethlehem to find 
Their Lord? Not strange! Stars often point 
such ways, 
Of many a varied hue and many a kind; 
Not merely the celestial host’s bright rays, 
But earth-grown galaxies of wold and weald, 
Lifting their petaled marvels from the ground, 
In splendid pleasance and in untilled field 
Where blue-eyed blooms of lowly grass abound. 


And frailest stars of silver fretwork fine, 
Dew crystallized and filmy flakes of frost 
Wrought as by fairy folk in rare design 
To mortal artists all unknown or lost. 
So, once, that star of heaven marked the way 
To wise men who found God in rapturous 
hour. 
But I—I found Him on a blissful day, 
My guide a gold-crowned, milk-white daisy 
flower! 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


The Pain of Loving the Best 


“How on earth,’ writes a correspondent of 
the Invalid Parish, “can a person be honest 
with life, with the selfishness in one’s self and 
the hurts others give, with the blind spots we 
all have, and still keep sweet and not let critical 
thinking possess one’s mind when one is tired 
and physical vigor is at low ebb and one can’t 
get up and do something to take the mind off?” 

It is the old experience of the pain of the 
ideal. The mood this correspondent suffers 
from is the negative expression of one of the 
loveliest and noblest things in the world. Every 
lover of the ideal has to suffer the pain of the 
unideal. Loving the good, the beautiful, and 
the true, laboring to lead other people to cul- 
tivate the same love, longing passionately to 
see them stretch out their hands after all that 
is lovely, and instead of seeing so many love 
the not-good, wrap themselves, both body and 


. soul, in that which is ugly if not positively de- 


basing, the soul lives in disappointment and 
pain. 

The very strength of its love makes the re- 
action more painful. Passionate love of the 
ideal, disappointed, may then express itself in 
passionate hatred of the unideal. Brander 
Matthews, in a talk to students, once summed 
up the difference between Emerson and Car- 


lyle by saying that while both were working 


for the same end, one had the loving nature 
and the other the hating nature; one hated 
evil and the other loved good. But if that had 
been all, if Carlyle had had nothing but the 
hating nature, he would not have moved the 
world as he did. 

For one’s own good, for the sake of one’s use- 
fulness, and for the good of one’s fellows, it 
is necessary, through thick and thin, to culti- 
vate the love of loving and to be on guard 
against the love of hating. Doubtless, a man 
needs the strength of both, in his soul, just as 
cream, in order to be cream, has to have in 
it elements that endow it with the possibility 
of turning sour. But life loses all its reason- 
ableness, and (for many) all its desirableness, 
unless the soul can dare take into itself abso- 
lute confidence in the final triumph of that which 
is good, beautiful, and true. 

At its swiftest, education must be a slow 
process. How slowly does even the idealist 
teach himself to distinguish the best from the 


not-best, and to love the best always, above all, 


other things, with an ardor that can permit no 
satisfaction with anything less than the best! 
How slowly does he teach himself to make his 
choice of action, speech, and mood, under all 
circumstances and at all times, accord abso- 
lutely with his judgment of that which ought 
to be loved! And if the education, even of the 
individual who starts with high longings, is so 
slow, how much slower must be the education 
of the community and the nation! 

Perhaps the very ardor and suffering of the 
souls that suffer for love of the ought-to-be is 
a factor, along with God’s ardor and suffering, 
in its final establishment as the order of life. 
The great and good things come not easily. 
Each generation has to learn anew, through 
toil and pain, through experimentation and 
mistake, by groping, and then, perhaps, by 
glorious vision, what is really good. But, as 
someone once said, doubt of the power of truth 
to defend itself is the worst infidelity. 

At last—in God’s great at last—those who have 


‘been true to their own noblest selves and have 


tried to help those around them to be likewise, 
will find that it has paid. The good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true shall win the day. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


THE LOWLY BIRTH 


For he hath regarded the low estate of his 
handmaiden: for behold, from henceforth all 
generations shall call me _ blessed.—Luke 
1:48, 


How simple—and yet how appropriate 
and divine—are the events of the coming 
of Christ. Granted that the divine is to ap- 
pear in the human, that out of the mystery 
of the Godhood a revelation was to be given 
in terms that men could understand, how 
else could it have been given except through 
the familiar yet mysterious experience of 
birth? To show that we are capable of be- 
coming God’s dear children, made in the 
image of his righteousness, a Son of God 
perfected in our human experience must 
appear. Granted the Advent, the condi- 
tions of our Lord’s coming are as necessary 
as they are admirable for the purpose in 
view. Both for the Gift and for the method 
of the gift we may give God thanks. 


This is the first picture with which Christ 
puts the world to shame and exposes all it 
does and knows. It shows that the world’s 
greatest wisdom is foolishness, her best 
actions are wrong, and her greatest treas- 
ures are misfortunes. What had Bethlehem 
when it did not have Christ? What have 
they now who at that time had enough ?— 
Martin Luther. 


They all were looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high ; 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry. 


O Son of Man, to right my lot 
Naught but thy presence can avail; 

Yet on the road thy wheels are not, 
Nor on the sea thy sail! 


My how or when thou wilt not heed, 
But come down thine own secret stair, 
That thou mayst answer all my need— 
Yea, every bygone prayer. 
George MacDonald. 


From this time human history takes a 
new departure. How otherwise would you 
have Christ come? You suggest a difficulty 
or two as to the acceptance of the story we 
have read; will you be good enough to sug- 
gest another story by which we shall escape 
all difficulty, the object being to bring unto 
the human race a man different from all 
other men, and get a Savior and redeemer 
of all mankind? How will you escape diffi- 
culty in carrying out that grand design ?— 
Joseph Parker. 


Then, almost as interesting are the people 
to whom the gospel is preached—shepherds, 
farmers, farm laborers. A simple gospel to 
simple folk; an unspoiled gospel to an un- 
spoiled people; a gospel from the heart of 
God to men who lived at the heart of na- 
ture; the gospel of good will to the peace- 
ful dwellers of the fields and the hills.— 
Thomas Phillips. 


Grant us, this Christmastide, our Father, 
the spirit of little children that we may both 
give and take in glad remembrance of thy 
Son who came, a little child, to bring us into 
holy brotherhood. We thank thee for the 
honor thou hast put upon our human life 
through him, for glory of motherhood and 
the worth of every human soul. Oh, let us 
live before thee as thy children ought, in 
love and peace, that through us thy will may 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


The Promised Era of Peace 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for December 25 

Luke 2:1-20 
Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in 
whom he is well pleased. 

It is easy to be joyful at Christmas time. 
The Christmas carol awakens in our hearts a 
desire to give and to get fellowship which often 
lies idle the remainder of the year. It is easy 
to be forgiving at Christmas time. It is easy 
to forget past wrongs and old grievances and 
begin anew under the inspiring atmosphere of 
the Christmas spirit. It is easy to be tolerant, 
to overlook racial characteristics, color lines, 
and class differences. It is easy for Christ to 
enter our homes at Christmas time. Homes 
which are cold and harsh at other times of the 
year often become beautiful and inspiring be- 
neath the light of the Bethlehem Star. 

There is “peace on earth’ at Christmas be- 
cause there is “good will among men.” You 
can’t have the former without the latter. As 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones reminds us: ‘We can sign 
ententes, draw up agreements, form leagues to 
keep peace, and establish world courts, but, 
after all, the only real hope for real peace in 
the world lies in the formation of good will, 
justice, confidence in one another, the under- 
standing mind, the international spirit, and 
faith in human love and brotherhood.” 

The kingdom of God draws near only as men 
fill their hearts with love and human kindness. 
The coming of the Christ-child opened the way, 
but mankind has not always entered. “It is 
only now, after many years,’ writes Marshall 
N. Goold, “that the world is beginning to inter- 
pret the angel song literally, and to see what 
Christianity means—that it really does propose 
to shape the whole of human society, here and 
now, according to the law of good will; that 
it calls us to supplant war with co-operation 
and peace among the nations, and suspicion 
with sympathy toward all men.” 

Joy and happiness are rightly the keywords 
of the Christmas message, and we of today 
can rejoice as did the shepherds in the assur- 
ance and hope which the words give. But we 
should not forget, as Mr. Goold reminds us, 
that Christmas shall never fully dawn upon us 
till God’s love is going out through our hearts 
to the friendless, the poor, the outcast, the 
waifs of the streets, and all who have suffered. 

The Church is the center where this Christ- 
mas spirit can best be cultivated and extended 
to human hearts throughout the entire year. 
In its ministrations of mercy the Church has 
established a reputation for being charitable 
and merciful. Let it be equally concerned with 
the greater problems which are the cause of 
human suffering. Let it continue to demand 
justice and unselfishness in economic, racial, 
and international affairs, and we may expect 
to see from day to day something of the spirit 
of good will which is so evident at Christmas. 


Across the zodiac of life 
The Star of Christmas’ shines. 

By faith we see its mystic light 
And map its lengthening lines. 

The world that loves knows not a fear— 
Good will and peace will be 

The orbit of the Star of hope 
Through God’s eternity. 

Hate is the blackness of the night, 
And wise men see afar 

That truth and right but satellite 
Around the Christmas Star. 


In addition to the “Lesson Helps’ previously 
noticed in The Congregationalist we may list 
The Lesson Handbook, a concise and useful 
vest pocket commentary by Henry H. Meyer 
and W.M. Nesbit (Methodist Book Con. §$.35). 
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General Religious Books 

The Making of Luke-Acts, by Henry J. Cad- 
bury (Maemillan. $38.00). Professor Cadbury, 
now of Bryn Mawr College, formerly of An- 
dover Seminary and Harvard University, has 
written a great book, which will evoke both from 
the scholarly critic and from the general reader 
a sense of gratitude. How few people realize, 
what Professor Cadbury points out, that Luke 
and Acts constitute more than one quarter of 
the New Testament; and how few realize, also, 
that the Book of Acts is our sole record of the 
apostolic age. “Even the extensive and self- 
revealing correspondence of Paul,’ says Pro- 
fessor Cadbury, “‘would leave his life and setting 
afloat for us in a sea of ignorance were it not 
for the succinct outline of his career sketched 
for us in Acts.’ Light upon these books, 
therefore, is in a real sense light upon the 
origin of Christianity itself; and it is with 
origination, method, and the whole literary 
process that produced these books that Pro- 
fessor Cadbury is concerned. His study is in 
many respects unique. It is not, as he states, 
an introduction, an apology, nor a commentary. 
And yet in the vividness with which it por- 
trays the making of these books the study is in 
a sense all of these, and more. It gets back of 
the writing to the personality of the writer, 
and the conditions and convictions under which 
he wrote. Following two introductory chapters 
in which Professor Cadbury discusses the gen- 
eral matter of interest and unity in Luke- 
Acts and the factors in the composition, the 
processes by which the books came into being 
are treated under four main heads: I, The 
Materials; II, The Common Methods; III, The 
Personality of the Author; and IV, The Pur- 
pose of the Author. These main headings, how- 
ever, convey little impression of the variety and 
interest of the individual chapters. It is an 
intimate and thoroughgoing study which in one 
volume puts at the disposal of the student the 
knowledge, insight and guidance of an able New 
Testament scholar in whom devoutness of spirit 
is synonymous with calmness of judgment and 
the primacy of regard for truth. 

If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach, edited 
by Charles Stelzle (Harper. $2.50). Respond- 
ing to the question implied in the title, twenty- 
one outstanding American preachers present 
sermons in which each sets forth the message 


which each considers most important at the 
moment. Liberal, Conservative, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jew are among the 


preachers. Gaius Glenn Atkins, A. Z. Conrad, 
and Charles HE. Jefferson are the Congrega- 
tional preachers included. Cardinal O’Connell 


and Rabbi Leon Harrison, John MUHaynes 
Holmes, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Daniel A. 


Poling, Joseph Fort Newton, William P. Mer- 
rill, James I, Vance, William lL. Stidger, 
and Bishop Charles H. Brent are among the 
divers distinguished contributors. The sermons 
are notable and have much in common in 
spirit, in faith and in purpose. Of course 
some of them go far from agreement. The sig- 
nificant fact is that, under the ‘one sermon” 
challenge, nearly all rise to realities, and 
eall to the true fundamentals of pure religion. 


Rabbi Harrison is defensive in proclaiming 
“T am a Hebrew’; Cardinal O'Connell gives 


the essence of his faith in ‘Christ, Priest and 
Victim.” Dr. Vance answers the question, “Is 
Jesus God?” in insistent affirmative. Bishop 
Jandler stresses the ‘‘facts” of the Incarna- 
tion, the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of 
Jesus as the bases of essential faith. Dr. 


AMONG THE NEW BOO 


Conrad emphasizes strongly “The Inspirational 
Life.” Dr. Jefferson preaches nobly and with 
stirring appeal on ‘Behold, the Man.” Bishop 
Brent earnestly calls to church unity, in the 
sermon which he preached at the Lausanne Con- 
ference. Dr. Poling warns against ‘Twin 
Perils,” pride and fear, and Dr. Fosdick against 
“The Curse of Cynicism.” Dr. Holmes defines 
persuasively the ‘Religious Life.’ ‘Creative 
Freedom” is the engaging subject of Dr. Hough’s 


sermon. Dr. Merrill expounds strongly belief 
in God. Dr. Newton on “The First and Final 
Truth” about God, and Dr. Atkins on the 


“Triune Wntirety of the Christian Revelation,” 
reach the heart of Christian faith in sermons 
of charm and conviction. 

The Forerunners of Saint Francis, and other 


studies, by Elen Scott Davison (Houghton 
Mifflin. $5.00). The high trjbute paid to the 


late Miss Davison by Prof. James T. Shot- 
well in his introduction to this posthumous vol- 
ume, confirmed by the careful and competent 
nature of the studies it contains, imparts a deep 
sense of the loss in her passing, especially to 
that sphere of historical research which en- 
riches and fortifies spiritual faith and experi- 
ence. Many books, particularly in the last 
few years, have studied from every angle the 
story of St. Francis, but no such life, however 
difficult it may be to account for it, appears 
without some preparation for it. There has 
been inadequate study of the backgrounds of 
the Franciscan movement, as there has been 
in general inadequate appreciation of the lowly 
and obscure saints in the glamour of the 
worldly-powerful ecclesiastics. At the time of 
her death Miss Davison was devoted to research 
regarding the social and economic life of the 
common people in France during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The present volume, 
under the editing of Gertrude R. B. Rich- 
ards, is a fitting memorial prepared from the 
material collected in this research, along with 


other studies concerning the forerunners of 
St. Francis. ‘Her heroes,’ says Professor 


Shotwell of Miss Davison, ‘were not the out- 
standing figures of history, soldiers, princes, 
or ecclesiastics; they were rather the obscure, 
or those who sought obscurity and poverty in- 
stead of wealth and power.” Professor Shot- 
well refers, specifically, to Peter Waldo, to 
whom Miss Davison has deyoted a chapter. 
Other chapters deal with The Carthusians, The 
Cistercians, The Good Men of Grammont, The 
Praemonstratensians, Arnold of Brescia, The 
Humiliati, and The Cathari and allied sects. 
Part II in its studies in the social history of 
the Middle Ages gives intimate glimpses into 
commerce and industry, and into the everyday 
life of a medieval parish, with much detail con- 


cerning the conditions of life in warlike and 
oppressive times when individual faith and 
initiative were struggling for expression. The 


book is richly annotated—the sort of volume 
that really delights a student—and the notes 
on source material are copious. It is a pleasure 
to commend a book of such excellence. 
Prayers of John Wanamaker (Revell. $1.25). 
The introduction is by Dr. A. Gordon MacLen- 
nan of the late Mr. Wanamaker’s Bethany 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. The 
prayers reveal the deep earnestness, the devo- 
tion, the faith and child-like simplicity of re- 
experience which were Mr. Wana- 
maker’s. One is impressed with the fact that 
this great “merchant prince’ who was one 
of the busiest of men, always had time for 
prayer and for Christian service. These short, 


ligious 
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simple prayers come close to the experience and 
understanding of all, even the humblest. They 
may help one to learn how to pray. 
Christianity, Past and Present, by Charles 
Guignebert (Macmillan. $4.50). This history 
of the development of Christianity step by 
step, by the professor of the history of Chris- 
tianity in the University of Paris, is a book 
of unusual interest, as much for its method and 
viewpoint, as for its clear presentation of the 
author’s conceptions and his conclusions. Its 
aim is to be essentially and thoroughly scien- 
tific—to view the genesis and progress of 
Christianity “from without, setting aside not 
only every theological and metaphysical bias, 
but also any wish actually to comprehend 
them.” There will always be question ‘as to 
what extent such an attitude is thoroughly sci- 
entific. If in the effort to avoid bias—a worthy 
aim—the scientist also avoids that sympathy 
which is as much a factor in rightly seeing 
and interpreting facts and truth as is a cold 
impartiality, he, is apt to end by being some- 
what unscientific, despite his professions! In 
the main Professor Guignebert maintains a fair 
balance as an impartial interpreter, though the 
bias of his own strong convictions appears. 
here and there, and his survey and conclusions 
are dominated with a very definite theory con- 
cerning the evolution of religion in general and 
of Christianity in particular. Some individual 
statements are puzzling—that, for instance, 
that the public ministry of Jesus “lasted but a 
few months, possibly a few weeks only.”’ Protes- 
tants who think that Romanism is greatly ad- 
vancing might well read what this far-seeing 
Frenchman has to say regarding the matter. 
The whole book, however one may view its 
conclusions, is brilliant and interesting. 


Devotional Gift Books 

Two Words, by Margaret Slattery (Pilgrim 
Press. $.65). One of the best inspirational 
gift books for young people is this beautiful 
little book by Margaret Slattery which, in five 
brief chapters, presents some thrilling, true 
stories of the experiences of young people in 
making life decisions. Suitable for young folks 
at school or college, or in business. 


Wisdom in Small Doses, by John Andrew 
Holmes (University Pub. Co. $2.00). We 


do not know why “‘devotional”’ literature should 
all be pietistic. At any rate, a very good gift 
book, devotional in its common sense and prac- 
tical effect, is this collection of the sayings of 
Dr. John Andrew Holmes, with which readers 
of The Congregationalist have all been familiar 
under the headings When Sunday Comes, and 
The Pastor Says. 

Great Companions: Readings on the Meaning 
and Conduct of Life from Ancient and Modern 
Sources, compiled by Robert French Leayens 
(Beacon Press. $2.50). A beautiful little 
book, choice in binding, printing, and contents. 
The work of compilation has been done with 
great care, and the arrangement and titles are 
excellent. 

Family Devotions, by Howard Chandler Rob- 
bins (Century. $1.75). This volume, com- 
piled by the Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, in New York, is the first of a 
series in The Oentury Devotional Library, 
under the general editorship of John Wallace 
Suter, Jr: 

The Great Physician: A Manual of Devotion 
for Those Who Care for the Sick, selected and 
arranged by A. J. Gayner Banks and W. Sin- 
clair Bowen (Macmillan. $2.00). A wide 


an 


range of suggestions and forms, related to 
Silence and Meditation, Prayers, Offices, The 
Sacraments, Apt Quotations, Bible Readings, 
and Selected Hymns, 

Little Children Come Unto Me, by Paul J. 
Hoh (United Lutheran Pub. House. $.50). 
Prayers for little children, mostly in versified 
form. 


Essays and Poems 

All These, by Paul Revere Frothingham 
(Harvard University Press. $3.50). The title 
of this volume of sketches by the late minister 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston is derived 
from the saying in Hcclesiasticus, XLIV, 7: 
“All these were honored in their generation.” 
Following an introduction by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, and a memoir of Dr. Frothingham by 
Judge Robert Grant, are chapters dealing with 
John Cotton, John Fiske Gain, John Ruskin, 
The Historian as Preacher, Maeterlinck, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, William Everett, George 
Hodges, Cromweil’s Head, and Charles W. Eliot. 


Pools and Ripples, by Bliss Perry (Little, 
Brown. $2.00). Fishing essays, by a cele- 


brated Harvard professor and former editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly, charming, of course, 
and worthy of a place in the classics of angling. 

Castles in Spain, and Other Screeds, by 
John Galsworthy (Scribners. $2.00).  <Ad- 
dresses, critical judgments concerning social and 
intellectual progress, and concerning men and 
books, all expressed with literary skill and 
vigor, and moving to a climax of self-revelation 
in the closing chapter, Faith of a Novelist. 

An Essay on Conversation, by Henry W. 
Taft (Macmillan. $1.50). <A fine contribution 
toward the art of conversation, not the least 
important part of which is its account, partly 
reminiscent, of the conversational power of 
various eminent people. 

The World’s Famous Short Poems, and Prose 
Selections, Religious and Popular, compiled by 


James Gilchrist Lawson (Harper. $2.50). 
Upwards of 350 selections, under well-arranged 
titles. 


Nature Lover's Knapsack, edited by Edwin 
Osgood Grover (Crowell. $2.50). An anthol- 
ogy of poems for lovers of the open road, in 
neat green and gold binding. 

Steep Ascent, by Jean Starr Untermeyer 
(Maemillan. $1.25). Poems aptly entitled in 
which aspiration moves in a real world of strug- 
gle and sorrow and tragedy, but in which all 
find expression in a simple directness that in 
its seeming artlessness is the highest art. 


Creatures, by Padriac Colum (Macmillan. 
$2.50). Jackdaw, Crows, Otters, Plovers and 


many others, all in Mr. Colum’s unusual verse, 
for which the decorative and striking draw- 
ings by Boris Artzybasheff seem particularly 
adapted. A choice book in format and binding. 

Simon Saith, by John Chick Murray (Four 
Seas. $1.50). A book of verse by a native of 
Maine, that by no means justifies its compari- 
son on the “jacket” to the work of Sam Walter 
Foss and Holman Day. 3 

’Round Home, by Charles S. Kinnison (Sully. 
$1.25). Poems of bome life, by one who just in- 
stinetively and rhythmically responds to all the 
sweetness, tenderness and pathos of the world 
of children and all the relationships and inci- 
dents of family life. 


Interesting Fiction 
The Best Stories of 1927, and the Year Book 
of the American Short Story, edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). The excel- 
lence of these annual volumes of short stories 
is so well established that the Thirteenth will 
be welcomed as a favorable omen. It contains 
twenty notable stories of the year, by as many 
authors, some of whom appear in the annual 
volume for the first time. 
Gallions Reach, by H. M. Tomlinson (Har- 
per. $2.50). Gallions Reach is the first novel 


of a man who has until now written only of 
travel and adventure in far corners of the 
earth. It could be written only by a man, who 
has had such experiences. His hero, Jim Colet, 
after killing his employer by one angry blow, 
sails for the Hast. After much wandering he 
returns to London to meet whatever may be his 
punishment; but the story is concerned with 
the man’s wanderings and the man’s conscious- 
ness, not his ultimate fate. As Mr. Tomlinson 
writes of the sea and of storms and of Malay 
jungles the reader is caught in the magie spell 
he has woven. 

Silent Storms, by Ernest Poole (Macmillan. 
$2.50). Silent Storms is the tale of an Ameri- 
can financier’s marriage to a young French 
countess who, though modern in every sense of 
the word, is deeply attached to her old home in 
France. It is also a marriage of youth and 
middle age, of two people of different religions. 
The wife hopes to have her husband live mostly 
in France. His whole life is in his business in 
Wall Street. Mr. Poole has written a story of 
the sincere efforts of both husband and wife 
at adjustment and of the reasons for their fail- 
ure. It is a subtle analysis of an international 
marriage, and of a marriage of opposite charac- 
ters, displaying the author’s understanding of 
the differences existing between America and 
the new Europe. Mr. Poole won the Pulitzer 
prize for his novel, His Family, in 1916. 

Half Price, by Constance Travers Sweatman 
(Morrow. $2.00). What price does a modern 
well-bred girl have to pay who loses her chas- 
tity? This is the problem discussed by a Cana- 
dian writer who last year published a very de- 
lightful book, Young Folk, Old Folk- Mrs. 
Sweatman’s latest book is the story of a young, 
impulsive girl whose mother has an inflexible 
code that drives her to tell her daughter’s fiancé 
of her daughter’s frailty. The result is his 
refusal to go on with the marriage. It is well 
told, and the conclusion is still to be expected 
even among modern young people. 

The Marked Man, by Karl W. Detzer 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00). Mr. Detzer has 
chosen for his novel a locale which is new in 
American fiction, and he has made it his own 
in the same sense as Martha Ostenso has made 
her own the Minnesota prairie farms. He 
writes of Lake Michigan, its fishermen, coast 
guardsmen, and lighthouse keepers and of the 
contrast between the French and Scandinavian 
races in a little fishing village, telling a good 
story of storms and wrecks that make dramatic 
the life of those who live by deep waters. But 
he does more than tell a good story, for his 
well-drawn characters are as unique and inter- 
esting as the story’s setting. 

From Gallegher to the Deserter: The Best 
Stories of Richard Harding Davis, selected by 
Roger Burlingame (Seribners. $2.50). “I 
think most Americans who were young at the 
beginning of the century worshiped Davis,” 
says Mr. Burlingame. “Wor me he was 
always on the edge of some terrific and com- 
plex adventure—he was the very essence, the 
flow, the motion of life.’ And so Mr. Bur- 
lingame has made a one-volume selection of the 
stories of Richard Harding Davis, having al- 
ways in mind those that he thinks will appeal 
primarily to youth. Whether to the youth of 
today Mr. Davis is quite such an heroic figure, 
or not, there are many others who will welcome 
these short stories and it seems impossible to 
believe that their popularity belongs wholly 
to the past. The cream of Mr. Davis’ stories 
is in this collection. 


Slag, by John McIntyre (Scribners. $2.00). 


A vivid story of the seamy side of life. The 
action surrounds a burglary, and “‘slag” of hu- 


manity in a city show certain good qualities 
mingled with the sordid and vicious habits 
which they have formed. Unwholesome and 
tragic, but well written. 


Russia and the Revolution 

The Catastrophe: Kerensky’s Own Story of 
the Russian Revolution, by Alexander F. Ker- 
ensky (Appleton. $3.00). MKerensky’s story of 
the Russian Revolution is incidentally his own 
defense. His title indicates his conception of 
What happened—a movement of hope and 
peace, an almost bloodless revolution, swept 
suddenly by ferocious reaction in which a new 
dependence on force and new tyrannies re- 
placed the old absolutism, while many who had 
longed and labored for the day of freedom, like 
Kerensky himself, were forced to flee for their 
lives. There is the ring of sincerity and hon- 
esty about this book. It comes out particu- 
larly in passages in which Kerensky reveals 
clearly all that was going on in his own soul, 
as, for instance, in his contacts with the royal 
family and his effort to guarantee their safety. 
But, apart altogether from the vindication of 
Kerensky himself, his story is a fascinating and 
thrilling record. Events in Russia have moved 
far in fact and spirit from the exciting days 
when the world knew that Czardom had fallen, 
and Kerensky emerged into world prominence. 
as head of the provisional government, but much 
in this story is essential to an understanding 
of the Russia of today. No student of move- 
ments in that country will neglect so important 
a document as this book, and any reader looking 
simply for an interesting narrative will be well 
guided to its pages. 

The Tragic Bride: The Story of the Em- 
press Alexandra of Russia, by V. Poliakoff 
(Appleton. $3.00). The same may be said of 
this remarkable story which is history and 
biography combined. Pity for a woman who 
paid the price of her incompetence and folly 
cannot blind one’s eyes to the tragic and ter- 
rible situation that brought the revolution to 
a head—a weak but well-meaning sovereign dom- 
inated by an ambitious‘ and strong-willed, but 
futile, woman—and this woman, in turn, a vic- 
tim through her superstition of the domina- 
tion of a half-mad, but shrewd and intriguing, 
monk. ‘The portrayal of Rasputin in this book, 
and the nature of his influence over Empress 
and Hmperor would be incredible, were it not 
apparently fully established in fact. The story 
is told with much detail, and the whole book 
is an important record which helps to put all 
that has happened recently in Russia in its 
proper perspective, enforcing the fact, which 
it is still important to remember, of the way 
in which in that strange land barbarism and 
despair are ever blended with civilization and 
hope. If there are dark and sinister aspects 
of the Russia of today we are reminded that 
much of it is a reaction or an inheritance from 
the darkness of a recent past. 

The Church and the Russian 
by Matthew Spinka (Macmillan. $2.50). Dr. 
Spinka is librarian of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Apart from his general qualifica- 
tions, he is peculiarly equipped for the study 
of which this book is the product by knowledge 
of the Slavic backgrounds of church history, 
which have been his special study, and by an 
intimate knowledge of the Russian language 
and of internal conditions in Russia. If the 
truth concerning the much-controverted ques- 
tions regarding the Church and religion in 
Russia is not found in these pages we do not 
know where to seek it. Intelligent and detailed 
criticism of such a study would involve a 
knowledge of the facts comparable to that of 
the author himself. In the absence of any 
such knowledge -we can only estimate Dr. 
Spinka’s work by those standards which-one in- 
evitably applies to any book in determining the 
measure of its authority. Judged by these 
standards: of thoroughness, of manifest effort 
to be fair and impartial, of intellectual com- 
petence, we are apt to regard this as a book 
that speaks with. authority. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Christmas Pudding Stick 


By Rose Brooks 


“What is a pudding stick, anyway?’ Mother 
shot her surprising question into the acrimoni- 
ous discussion that would persist at the break- 
fast table that morning. David was insisting 
that small Jimsy had willfully mislaid his 
hockey stick and that it must be found, willy- 
nilly, in time for hockey practice that morn- 
ing. Small Jimsy was insisting with equal heat 
that big brothers were tyrants who always laid 
their own shortcomings on smaller shoulders. 
Betty was languidly toying with cereal at the 
same time that she reminded Alicia, not so 
languidly, that girls in college (Betty had been 
a freshman in her home town college just three 
months) had scant time for allotted housework 
jobs as compared with little girls still in Junior 
High. 

“Why can’t Alicia have the care of our room 
and give me more time?’ Betty’s had been 
the question which drew, instead of answer, 
Mother’s amazing counterquestion. 

Mr. Martin, silent, hurried, harassed, raised 
comprehending blue eyes which unexpectedly 
twinkled, and said: 

‘Anybody in this house, lately, ought to know 
what a pudding stick is! All I’d like to say 
is, everybody in this house would get on twice 
as well if the pudding-stick idea were aban- 
doned. Isn’t there supposed to be something 
peaceful about this season of the year, some- 
thing really Christmasy—’” 

“Well, hockey’s hockey—” grumbled David. 

“And history is history and needs hours of 
cramming,” murmured Betty. 

“JT did not take your old hockey stick !’’ sput- 
tered Jimsy. 

“J will not do your share of our room and 
mine, too,’ exploded Alicia. 

“T see,’ said Father wearily. 
pudding stick. Here to stay, I take it.” 
rose to go. 

“Wait a minute!’’ Mother smiled at him. 
“The same old pudding stick is not to stay. 
I’m tired of it, too. I’m going to get a new 
one this very day. The children will like it 
better than the old one, too, once they know 
about it.” 

David and Betty exchanged looks of ire. 
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Would Mother never cease to class them, all 
four, as “the children’? 

“Scatter, everybody!’ continued Mother 
lightly. “And accept my invitation to meet 
me and the new pudding stick this evening in 
the kitchen, immediately the dinner dishes are 
finished.” 

“Two weeks to Christmas,” murmured Mother 
to herself as, two hours later, the house tidy 
for the day, she sat down in the sunny kitchen 
and arrayed her four cookbooks before her. 
It’s going to be the best Christmas pudding we 
all can make.” 

She smiled happily as she turned pages and 

compared books. ‘‘Let me see: raisins, citron, 
nuts, suet, orange rind; yes, I do believe I 
have the whole bag of tricks. Haven’t I been 
accumulating ’em for weeks?” 
' She fell to work, and a chopping-bowl tattoo 
accompanied her thoughts. So much they had, 
ran her thoughts. Even though money losses 
had been heavy, there was enough to see them 
through this tight place, if only Father wouldn’t 
worry so; if only the children could be made 
to see they must all consider him, consider 
each other, and laugh at money misfortune 
since they were all well, with their own dear 
roof securely over their heads. But how make 
children realize anything, really? 

“How, indeed? How, indeed? How, 
deed?” echoed the busy chopping bowl. 

“Don’t you ask me back the same question !” 
laughed Mother, spooning the chopped mixture 
into a huge yellow mixing bowl. “I want 
someone to answer questions, not ask ’em!” 

At six o’clock the six Martins sat around 
their pleasant dinner table. 

“David found his old hockey stick in his 
locker, Father.” Jimsy set the ball rolling. 

“Well, I told you I did, didn’t I?” David 
glared at his small brother. 

“Betty left all the dusting for me, and I 
wouldn’t do it; and she brought some of the 
girls home and took ’em up to our room and 
she’s mad and won't speak to me just because 
I wrote ‘Lazybones’ in the dust on her bureau 
and—” 

“Same old pudding stick,’ groaned Father. 
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“Its last appearance,’ Mother assured him. 


cheerfully. “There’s a brand-new one in the 


kitchen.” 
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A REINDEER RIDE IN ANIMAL-LAND 


“I’m going over to Tom’s a minute, Mother,” 
said David, dinner over. 

“I’m going down to the library just a min- 
ute, Mother,” said Betty. 

“No, my children,’ was Mother’s serene but 
firm reply. ‘‘Nobody’s going anywhere, this 
evening, except into the kitchen. We'll all 
do the dishes together except Father, who’s to 
toast his toes and read the paper before the 
living-room fire. We'll call him when we’re 
ready.’ She shooed him toward his favorite 
respite of the day. 

Dishes clattered, voices gradually changed 
from tones of heated argument to tones of 
human conversation, until finally Father real- 
ized vaguely that the kitchen was surprisingly 
quiet. What could Mother be saying to that 
mettlesome quartette? Talking she certainly 
was. Father could hear her voice going steadily 
on after the others had dropped out. Pleasant 
—while it lasted, anyway. Why did these 
eternal discussions have to go on, morning till 
night? Noon, too, Father thought whimsically, 
only mercifully he was spared the noon “ories. 
Of course they’d outgrow it—best youngsters in 
the world at heart. How did Mother keep 
her unbroken serenity on such stormy seas? 
Father was on the blissful edge of a doze when 
he opened his eyes to see his four children 
standing quietly by his chair. 

“Come, Father, and meet Mother’s new pud- 
ding stick,” said David so pleasantly that 
Father did no more than stare. 

“Not the old one. It’s a brand-new one.” 
Betty assured him. 

Was this a dream? Father wondered. This 
was exactly the peaceful, pleasant way he 
dreamed of having his family conduct itself, 
but— 

“Come on, Father! Come on! Mother’s 
waiting!” Jimsy and Alicia, tugging one at 
each hand, brought him to life. 

In the kitchen, Mother was sniffing delight- 
edly at the dark contents of a huge yellow 
mixing bowl. “Mr. Martin,” she greeted him 
gayly, “let me introduce you to our Christmas 
Pudding.” 

Father made the bow of a courtier. ‘Glad 
as I am to meet you, Mr. Pudding,” said he 
without a twinkle, “I feel bound to tell you 
that my real errand is to meet your friend and 
kinsman, Mr. Pudding Stick.” 

“Here he is, then!” shouted Jimsy, who 
adored Father at play. “Mr. Brand New Pud- 
ding Spoon Stick!” Grave as Father himself, 
he presented a huge and shining kitchen spoon. 

“There could be no more welcome guest in 
my house,’ said Father, grasping it by the 
handle. ‘Though I hope you are not merely 
a fleeting guest? I hope you will consider be- 
coming an honored member of the family.” 

“You wait and see!” advised Alicia, breath- 
less with excitement. “You tell him, Mother.” 

“We'll tell him ourselves,” said David so un- 
expectedly that it was Mother’s turn to stare. 
“High time we did, too. Mother has been tell- 
ing us about an old English custom of making 
the Christmas pudding. I don’t mean the recipe. 
Mother knows all about recipes,” he stumbled 
on, pointing to the contents of the bowl. “TI 
mean the whole family makes it, gives it a stir 
aplece——7 

“Let’s each tell a little bit.” Betty came to 
his assistance so deftly that David actually 
gave her a brotherly smile. 

“Mother says it was a solemn family cere-. 
mony, making the family Christmas pudding in 
England. Each member of the family took the 
spoon in turn—” 

“Don’t forget the wish!” piped Jimsy and 
Alicia in one voice. 

‘And each made a wish as he stirred.” 

(Continued on page 785) - 
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Yale Divinity School 

Yale is in the midst of an era of building. 
Rarely in its history have there been such 
rapid changes. Osborn Hall has vanished, and 
in its place Bingham Hall, a new-model dor- 
mitory, is nearing completion. The new Art 
School is well up, and the stone bridge span- 
ning High Street and connecting the two 
buildings promises to be one of the attractive 
landmarks of the city. Library Street has van- 
ished. In its place a stretch of lawn lined by 
trees leads the eye to the School of the Drama. 
Huge steam shovels are digging for the founda- 
tions of the Sterling Library, and work will 
be begun on the new Law School before long. 
Battell Chapel has been transformed. Instead 
of the forest of organ pipes with the unfor- 
tunate pulpit, towering above the heads of the 
invisible choir and separating the preacher by 
a great gulf from his congregation, there is 
now a yery lovely chancel with pulpit and 
lectern. Walls, floors, and chandeliers have all 
been changed, with the result that the univer- 
sity now has a structure which assists rather 
than hinders worship. Back of the Divinity 
School, and separated from it by a wide lawn, 
the new Harkness Recitation Hall now stands 
in its completed beauty, a fitting match to what 
it is hoped will be the new Divinity School, if 
ever the dreams of the faculty and students 
come true. All these changes mark progress 
not only in the university’s efficiency, but in its 
comfort and beauty. No wonder that architects 
are dreaming dreams of what the Yale of a cen- 
tury hence will be. 

When the Divinity School opened its doors 
on September 30, there were 58 graduate stu- 
dents, 62 seniors, 45 middlers and 51 juniors, 
making a total enrollment of 216. This was 


increased by late comers, so that the school is 
once more filled to overflowing. About 134 
colleges and universities are represented to- 
gether with 18 denominations. The Methodists 
lead with a total of 59 students, 18 from the 
North and 41 from the South. They are fol- 
lowed by the Disciples with 87, the Congre- 
gationalists with 30, the Baptists with 25, 
and the Presbyterians with 20. Geographically, 
37 states and 10 foreign countries are repre- 
sented. Such a cosmopolitan group of men 
ought to furnish an interesting and helpful 
religious fellowship in which each contributes 
his best and receives the best which the other 
members of the group can impart. 


New Field Secretary at Ripon 

In recognition of progress made by alumni 
workers in other institutions of higher learn- 
ing, Ripon College will establish a permanent 
department to bring closer together the ‘“‘four- 
year college” and greater “alumni college,” Pres. 
Silas Evans has announced. 

Theodore B. Brameld, a graduate of the 
class of 1926, has been appointed field secre- 
tary at Ripon, and in his new capacity will 
edit an alumni magazine, build up a complete 
directory of graduates and former students, 
and organize local alumni clubs in many Amer- 
ican cities. The Ripon Alumnus, a quarterly 
magazine, has already appeared three times 
here, and is meeting with enthusiastic favor. 

Another feature of Mr. Brameld’s work as 
field secretary, according to the Ripon College 
president, will be to organize an alumni fund 
which will hope to eliminate the problem of 
an annual deficit. Although the technical diffi- 
culty, which last year placed Ripon on the 
probationary list of North Central Association 
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of Colleges, has been virtually removed, the 
annual deficit still faces the institution. The 
new plan, to be controlled exclusively by 
alumni, will entail the payment of interest, 
rather than of principal, on a certain fixed en- 
dowment, probably of $300,000. 


The New Regime at Oberlin 

This is a time of rapid changes in Oberlin Col- 
lege, but in spite of serious losses in personnel 
there is a prevailing confidence in the future. 
Trusted with unusual resources, blest with a 
unique heritage, and challenged by a_high- 
minded new leadership, Oberlin is facing its 
responsibilities with a fresh definiteness of pur- 
pose and no lack of the old devotion. Faculty 
committees, always abundant in this democrati- 
cally-controlled college, have been aroused to 
unwonted activity, and a general self-examina- 
tion is going on which involves every detail of 
the institution’s life and service and is likely 
to result in a variety of new adjustments, in 
curriculum, in teaching objectives, in living 
conditions, all making for higher standards of 
social and educational efficiency. 

President Wilkins’ auspicious inauguration, 
with his incisive inaugural address stressing 
effective teaching as the real test of a standing 
or a falling college; the quiet, modest dignity 
with which he has assumed his new responsi- 
bilities; the surprising promptness with which 
he is gaining an intelligent mastery of the situ- 
ation; his energetic dispatch of administrative 
details, handled with swift penetration and dis- 
cernment; his evidently high ideals of scholar- 
ship, of teaching, and of Christian gentlemanli- 
ness, have already won the complete confidence 
and loyalty of his faculty colleagues and the 

(Continued on page 779) 
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“Duluth, eACinnesota 
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cAn cAppropriate eCemorial 


The Memorial Communion Table here illustrated is from the 
Chancel furnishings in the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Duluth, Minnesota. Designed by German and Jenssen, 
Architects, and made in our Wood Carving Division. 


Also Pews and General Church Furnishings 


American Seating Company 
1003 Lytton Bldg., CHICAGO 
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A Last Minute Suggestion ; 


Give Books This Year 


Margaret Slattery’s New Book 
Will bring happiness to young people 


TWO WORDS 


Shows how everyday decisions determine character. Thrilling accounts of the actual 
experiences of young people. Not at all preachy, but nevertheless the author’s aims 
hit the mark and take effect. Attractively bound. 65 cents 


By the President of Wheaton College, J. Edgar Park 


Who by the way is famous for his whimsical stories 


THE CHRISTMAS HERETIC and Other Stories 


This charming collection is reminiscent of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” delightfully hu- 
morous, refreshing, and meaty. Great stories to read aloud. Gayly bound. $1.00 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell’s Companion Volumes 


Give inspiration and help 


WHAT CHRIST MEANS TO ME 


An intimate study of this great man’s soul and philosophy. A revelation of the motives 
underlying his service to humanity. . $1.25 


A MAN’S FAITH 


(New and Enlarged Edition) 


Shows how the vitality of his religion has grown richer and stronger during the twenty- 
five years between this and the first edition. $1.00 


The Popularity of This Gift Booklet Never Wanes 
William Allen Knight's 
THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST 


This interpretation of the Twenty-Third Psalm has brought comfort and peace to mil- 
lions. It has been translated into several languages, Available in two English editions: 
Unique Envelope Edition, 35 cents. The Copeland Edition—beautifully bound in white 
and gold with all gold jacket, go cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 19 So. La Salle Street 
Boston, Massachusetts Chicago, Illinois 
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Send for our Christmas Catalog for other Suggestions 
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For Fifty-three Years 


Select Notes 


AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LE, D. 
has been the Sunday Schoo]> 
Workers’ Best Friend 


Indispensable. As an up-to-date 


Commentary on the Uniform 
Lessons for 1928. Help,, guid- 
ance, inspiration, and satisfac- 
all, can. be 


tory. preparation 
found in it. * ; ee 
Comprehensive’ It contains: ev- 
erything ‘necegsary.to“a ‘teach- 
.er’s preparation = explanatory- 
7 notes of: text, topics for discus- 
sion, illustrations of. all’ kinds, 
suggestive methods to: develop 
“the lesson; maps, charts, etc. 
Inspirational No‘teacherCan.use 
-- thi§ wonderfully selected'mate- 
--Tial without gaining a spiritual ; 
inspiration_as: to. show it may. 
best be imparted: 
Price $1.90—-$2.00 delivered 
At all: booksellers 


W.-A. WILDE COMPANY 
“131 Clarendon Street, Boston. Mass. 


Church Touring Guild 


Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., President 


THE HOLY LAND 


Egypt, The Mediterranean 
European Countries 
TOURS 


At Most Economical Rates 
and yet with every comfort 


Lectures on Tour by Eminent Scholars 
and Distinguished Leaders 


Write for booklet to the 
Secretary Holy Land Department 
CHURCH TOURING QUILD 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Hand Embroideries 


FROM NEAR EAST WORKSHOPS 


Christmas may be remembered with an 
original gift selected from these artistic crea- 
tions. Handbags and Purses in soft contrast- 
ing colors; Handkerchiefs sheer and lovely; 
Luncheon Sets, Runners, Tray Mats, of linen 
and raw silk effectively embroidered with 
Greek designs in soft blending colors that 
delight the eye. 


Double the Joy of Christmas Giving 


In purchasing this beautiful handiwork, which 
represents a long tradition of native art, you 
obtain a distinctive article at moderate price 
and help thousands of women to help them- 
selves. 


Send for catalogue 


NEAR EAST INDUSTRIES AND 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GREECE 
151 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EASTER in JERUSALEM 


With our Church Travel Club 
Sailing February 21—S.S. ‘‘Mauretania”’ 
Pleasure and Study Tours to Europe 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 W. 49th St., Box R, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page TTT) 
student body, and the alumni will speedily 
recognize his worthiness, in every respect, to 


stand in a noble succession as their seventh 
president. After a year of search and uncer- 
tainty, Oberlin now faces the future with 


thankfulness and optimism. 

The losses of the year, however, have been 
keenly felt. Dr. EH. I. Bosworth’s sudden and 
untimely death has left his associates more 
conscious than ever of the spiritual genius of 
that great teacher, whose interpretation of the 
spirit of Christ in his classroom was no more 
wonderful than his quiet personal demonstra- 
tion of what it means to be a Christian. Presi- 
dent King’s characteristic self-effacement has 
taken him away for a winter in Boston with 
his son, during his successor’s first semester, 
and he is greatly missed in college and village 
where he has so long been “First Citizen,” hon- 
ored and beloved. And now comes the sudden 
loss of Professor Root, whose vigorous, friendly 
personality has so long been identified with 
Oberlin, that 40 classes of alumni can hardly 
imagine Oberlin without him. 

Dean Bosworth once calmly remarked in 
conversation, and with real conviction, ‘‘No 
one of us is indispensable; our places can all 
be filled.” We try to share his faith. And with 
some reason, for 36 new members have been 
added to the faculty this fall, strengthening 
the teaching force at many points. An ap- 
pointment of special interest has brought back 
to Oberlin, to fill the important post of dean 


of college men, Rey. Hdward F. Bosworth, 
after successful pastorates in Congregational 


churches at Grand Forks, N. D., and Grinnell, 
Iowa. He is the son of the late Dean Bosworth 
and a graduate of both college and school of 
theology. He is honoring a great name by his 
wise counsel to college undergraduates and his 
very tactful associations with them. 

The chair of New Testament has not yet been 
filled, but the faculty hope very soon to an- 
nounce their unanimous and enthusiastie choice 
of Dr. 
elected. The temporary incumbent for the year 
is Prof, Bruce Curry of Union Seminary, 
is carrying the courses very acceptably during 
One of the special 
privileges of the present semester in the school 
of theology was a course of five lectures on the 


his year of sabbatical leave. 


development in the life of Paul by Prof. C. 
Harold Dodd, M.A., of Mansfield College, 
Oxford University, one of the leading New 
Testament scholars in England, greatly ap- 
preciated by the Congregational ministers and 
churches of his homeland. His lectures re- 
vealed an unusual insight into the personality 
and psychic experience of the great apostle and, 
incidentally, a remarkable facility in handling 
the New Testament Greek and giving it fresh, 
vivid, and illuminating translation. He made 
many friends at Oberlin and left a deep im- 
pression of broad and accurate scholarship. 
The school of theology has been rejoicing in 
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Intermountain Institute 
Intermountain Institute at Weiser, Idaho, 
began its 28th year with a capacity enrollment, 
several being denied admission because of lack 
of dormitory Plans are now under way 
for the erection of a new three-story dormitory. 
President Paddock and his assistant, Dr. A. R. 
Atwood, are now in New England on a speak- 
ing tour, and can be addressed care Rev. W. E. 
Gilroy, Editor of The Ooborépationaliee 14 

Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Congregationalist in 1928 


Features and discussions of unusual timeliness and interest are 
coming. These added to the general contributions and regu- 
lar departments of continued high quality should make The 
-Congregationalist of particular value during the coming months. 


A Layman’s Autobiography 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST has begun publica- 

tion of aseries of autobiographical chapters which are 
of the deepest interest and significance, entitled Mecol- 
lections of a Covenanter and Congregationalist, by the 
Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan of La Grange, Ill. As an 
early newspaper correspondent in Illinois Dr. MacMillan 
had unusual experiences, and his Recollections throw un- 
usual light on some of the greatest happenings of the 
period with which he writes. Great biographers have 
never quite accounted for the rapidity with which Lincoln 
came to the highest place in the nation. Dr. MacMillan 
reveals the sufficient cause. Asa boy Dr. MacMillan was 
in the little Sunday school conducted by a young man 
later known to fame as D. L. Moody. He tells how 
Abraham Lincoln and other great men came as visitors 
to that school. Elsewhere he tells of an expedition in 
which he came in close contact with John Brown, Jr., son 
of the famous martyr of Harper’s Ferry. The twelve 
chapters of these Recollections will be of outstanding 
interest and importance. 


What About Foreign Missions? 
Are They Going or Coming? 


OMEONE has expressed the opinion that we must 

“take the bunk out of foreign missions.” Is there a 
warrant for this implied criticism? If it applies to some 
foreign mission work, does it apply to our own Congre- 
gational missions? The Congregationalist proposes to ask 
outstanding leaders, both in the home churches and in 
the foreign field, to discuss the whole subject with great 
frankness. We believe that the results of this discussion 
will be strongly to strengthen the future activities of the 
American Board and its kindred agencies. We shall see. 


What About Our Youth? 


RE moral standards changing? Is faith changing, 
or are our young people facing new problems and 
situations where the old morality and the old faith have 
to be redefined, re-emphasized, and reinterpreted? In the 
Congregational fellowship today are a group of leaders, 
some of them young themselves, who are in the most vital 
contact with youth at the great educational and industrial 
centers of modern American life. Some of them are 
among the ablest writers in the country, and The Congre- 
gationalist will have, during the coming year, distinctive 
articles telling what they know and believe concerning the 
coming generation, what they will do to us and what we 
may still do for them. 


The Future of Protestantism in America 


E are asking eminent leaders in various denomina- 

tions to discuss with equal frankness this matter 
relating to the life of the home churches. A man of na- 
tional prominence, all of whose roots are in Congrega- 
tionalism, declares that the future of religion in America 
lies largely in the development of a modified form of 
Catholicism. Is there any warrant for such an opinion? 
The question touches the most crucial problem of the 
churches today. 


The Free Catholicism of 
Dr. W. E. Orchard 


A SPECIFIC aspect of the inquiry concerning the 
future of Protestantism is dealt with in an unusual 
article already in hand which will be published in 1928. 
It is by Stanley B. James, who was for some time Dr. 
Orchard’s assistant, who has written with great frankness 
his convictions regarding this experiment as they were 
developed under his unusual opportunities for observation. 


Modern American Prophets 


HE popular interpretations by Prof. J. Seelye Bixler 

of the message and influence of America’s great reli- 
gious and philosophical teachers, which have constituted 
such a distinctive feature in The Congregationalist during 
the year 1927, will be continued in 1928. Following these 
articles we propose asking Professor Bixler to discuss, in 
the same vivid and clear way, in language which the lay- 
man may understand, the elemental matters of man’s ap- 
proach to the great mystery of life and the forms that it 
assumes in faith toward God and in Christian doctrines 
and beliefs. 


What Does it Mean to be a Christian? 


AN one be a Christian in this modern world, and 
what does it mean to be a Christian? What does it 
mean for businessman, for employer of labor and for em- 
ployee, for the professional man in the office and the 
woman in the home, for the farmer, for student and 
teacher, for the statesman, and for the editor at his desk? 
All over the country the demand is for leadership. Can 
we get leadership without a dominant sense of Christian 
devotion and Christian purpose? The Congregationalist, 
through contributions and discussions, will strive to meet 
the questions and demands of this restless age, helping 
people to determine what are the claims of the Christian 
conscience, and the part that it plays in daily life and in 
social progress. 
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Louisiana State Meeting 


The Louisiana state meeting was held with 
the Roseland Church, Dr. E. Lyman Hood, 
pastor, November 1 and 2. Although in mid- 
autumn the weather was of summer mildness. 
The ladies of Roseland provided meals in the 
dining room of the church. Rev. T. A. Stub- 
bins was re-elected moderator, Rev. W. Upte- 
grove Holley scribe, and Rev. Paul Leeds reg- 
istrar. The visiting speakers were Rev. Frank 
Atkinson of Houston, Texas; Supt. A. HE. 
Ricker, Assistant Samuel Holden, Pres. J. B. 
O’Brien and Dean Ludwig T. Larson, the two 
latter of Straight College, New Orleans. The 
program was one of inspiring themes, yet de- 
voted to the practical and promotional inter- 
ests of the churches. One important factor 
was the organization of a strong committee of 
state work and the adoption of plans for this 
committee to meet, outline its work, and actu- 
ally lead in the progressive outreach work of 
the churches. The meeting next year is to be 
in Jennings, the time being the first week in 
November. 


Football Boosting of Budgets 

November 15 was All-Seattle Congregational 
Day in the interests of church budgets for 
1928, both current expenses and benevolences. 
Rey. John X. Miller, head of the Christian in- 
dustrial movement centering in the Pasumalai 
schools in India, under the American Board, was 
guest of honor and speaker. Perhaps the fact 
that “Jack” Miller, as he was known in college 
days, used to play left guard on the football 
team of Pacific University, led the local com- 
mittee to plan the after-dinner program at 
Plymouth along the lines of an up-to-date foot- 
ball scrimmage, with “kick off” by’ attorney 
J. P. Weter, “forward pass” by C. H. Heckart, 
“cheer leader’? in the person of attorney A. H. 
Lundin, “refereeing” by Rey. C. H. Shank, 
“line buck” by Dr. Miller, leaving Rev. C. H. 
Veazie to make the final “touch down.” This 
stalwart “Miller who mills men” in India ren- 
dered the Seattle churches yeoman service, ad- 
dressing four gatherings and awakening new 
interest and zeal for the every member canvass 
near at hand. 


Rey. Albert F. Pierce Is Called to 
Revere, Massachusetts 

Rey. Albert F. Pierce, who has supplied 
Beachmont Church, Revere, Mass., since the 
death of Rey. Israel Ainsworth in January, 
has accepted a call to the permanent pastorate. 


He will occupy the parsonage on Bradstreet: 


Avenue. This commodious house was the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ainsworth, and by their will 
became, on the death of the latter, last May, 
the property of the Congregational Church 
Union of Boston and Vicinity. That associa- 
tion, by generous terms, has provided that the 
residence may be used as a parsonage. Dr. 
Pierce is well known to the denomination at 
large. He is a native of New Jersey, prepared 
for the ministry at Adrian, Mich., and began 
service in that state. He has held pastorates 
in Warsaw and Middletown, N. Y.; Danbury, 
Ct.; South Church and First Parish, Brockton, 


Mass., and Central, Boston. He was minister 
at Shawmut, Boston, from 1922 until 1926, 
when changed conditions in that part of the 
city led to his resignation. Dr. J. N. Pierce 
of First Church, Washington, is a son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Pierce. 


Installation at West Hartford 

The council for the installation of Rey. 
James IF’, Halliday as pastor of the church at 
West Hartford, Ct., was held on November 10. 
The council consisted of the churches of the 
‘Hartford Association together with the individ- 
uals, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. BE. M. Halli- 
day of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mr. J. T. Deyo 
of Binghamton, N. Y., Mr. Halliday’s former 
pastorate. The sermon was by Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton who also preached the sermon when 
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OF THE CHURCHES 


Mr. Halliday was installed in Binghamton. 
Rey. T. M. Hodgdon, pastor emeritus of the 
church, offered the prayer of installation; Dr.. 
Rockwell H. Potter gave the charge to the 
people; Dr. James J. Dunlop the charge to the 
pastor; and the right hand of fellowship was, 
given by Rey. Charles K. Tracy of the Elmwood. 
Community Church, which is an offspring of 
the West Hartford Church. Supper was served. 
by the ladies of the church for the members of 
the Council. 


Dr. George F. Kenngott Honored 
for Fifteen Years of Service 

The directors of the Southern California 
Congregational Conference and the Los Angeles: 
Church Hxtension Society gave a dinner and 
reception on November 3, at the Vista del 
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Arroyo Hotel; Pasadena, Cal., in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. George IF’. Kenngott. This most de- 
lightful occasion was in recognition of 15 years 
of devoted service given by Dr. Kenngott as 
superintendent of both these societies. Dr. 
Daniel F. Fox acted as toastmaster in his usual 
gracious manner. Rey. John M. Shaefle re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘Early Days of the Con- 
ference.” Mrs. BE. D. Gaylord spoke on ‘“Kenn- 
gott and the Ladies,” while “Kenngott and the 
Men” was given by Mr. Blake Franklin. Rev. 
Stephen A. Norton gave reminiscences of “Dr. 
Kenngott in the Hast,’ and Dr. Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, his pastor, closed the talks with one on 
“Preaching to Dr. Kenngott.” Mrs, Lewis of 
Pasadena, accompanied by Mrs. Charles Wolf, 
provided music for the evening. 

Under the able and efficient leadership of 
Dr. Kenngott, the Conference has grown in 
power and influence, in numbers and wealth, as 
shown by the fact that church membership has 
increased over 11,000 and Sunday school mem- 
bership over 12,000. Benevolences on ap- 
portionment have increased from $32,000 to 
$132,000, while the total benevolences for the 
Conference now total $250,000. The value of 
the church property in the Conference during 
these fifteen years has increased from one mil- 
lion to nearly six million dollars. 

There were 133 at the banquet, and congrat- 
ulations and good wishes were showered on Dr. 
and Mrs. Kenngott. 


Hartford Meetinghouse 100 Years Old 

The 100th anniversary of the meetinghouse of 
the South (Second) Church, Hartford, Ct., was 
observed Sunday, November 6. The building was 
renovated and redecorated during the past sum- 
mer. At the community service in the morn- 
ing an address was given by Prof. Waldo 8. 
Pratt of Hartford Seminary Foundation and 
the Communion service was conducted by the 
minister of the church, Rev. Warren S. Archi- 
bald. The churches of the city were invited to 
join the evening service and the sermon was 
preached by Dr. William D. Mackenzie, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, on 
the subject “The Glory of the Church of Christ.” 
Greetings were given by Dr. Potter of Center 
Chureh and Dr. Irving H. Berg of the Fort 
Washington Collegiate Reformed Church, New 
York City, a former pastor of the church. 
Other parts in the service were taken by Rey. 
W. H. Butler of the Asylum Hill Church, Rey. 
J. J. Dunlop of Fourth Church, and Rey. 
Fletcher D. Parker of Immanuel Church. 
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Fire at Brattleboro, Vermont 

A disastrous fire in Centre Church, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., on October 27, destroyed the fine new 
organ, installed by the Hstey Company only last 
summer, and did serious damage to the building. 
Although the fire was mostly in the rear, the 
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spire acted as a veritable smokestack and the 
effect for a time was spectacular. This calam- 
ity called forth expressions of friendliness and - 
offers of assistance from all sides. The offer of 
the Masonic Temple across the street for Sunday 
services was accepted, and it has proved quite 
suitable and convenient as all rooms can be 
used for Sunday school purposes. Meanwhile, 
repairs are in active progress and the contract 
for another organ has been placed. It is ex- 
pected that the insurance will cover the cost 
of reconstruction so that the church will still 
be free of debt when it is completed. There 
is a feeling of thanksgiving that the church 
was saved from a still greater calamity. 


Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Reaches 80th Year 

The Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has just celebrated the SOth 
anniversary of its founding. This church was 
organized on Noy. 18, 1847, by an ecclesiastical 
council composed of pastors and delegates from 
the only Congregational churches then existing 
in New York, namely, the Church of the Pil- 
grims, the Plymouth Church, and the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church. The membership of the 
new chureh was 21. The recognition sermon 
was preached by Henry Ward Beecher, and the 


fellowship of the churches extended by Dr. 
Richard Storrs. 
The first pastor was Rey. D. C. Lansing. 
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Other pastors have been Rey. William ©. Bud- 
ington, Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, Rey. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, and the present pastor, Rey. 
Irritz W. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin was installed 
in 1922, after having been associated with Dr. 
Boynton in the work since 1919. 

Under his leadership, as before, the church is 
broad and liberal in policy, undenominational 
in spirit, and with entire freedom of thought. 
Without regard to creed, all who accept Jesus 
Christ are accepted as members and many have 
united with the Church under this covenant, 
215 having been admitted since Mr. Baldwin’s 
installation. The Clinton Avenue Church since 
its inception has been characterized by its mis- 
sionary interest. It has been estimated that 
since 1847 over a million and a half dollars have 
been contributed for missions and benevolent 
purposes. Dr. Lucius C. Porter of Peking Uni- 
versity is the church’s representative on the 
foreign field. Clinton Avenue Church also has 
led in founding new Congregational churches. 

The anniversary was celebrated on Novem- 
ber 20 at eleven o’clock, when Dr. Boynton 
preached and the Gloria Trumpeters assisted 
in the music. An anniversary banquet was 
held on December 7. 


Rey. Herbert A. Jump Installed at 
Union Church, Boston 

The Council at Union Church, Boston, 
November 380, called together for the purpose 
of installing Rev. Herbert A. Jump as pastor, 
was notable for size, the unique form of per- 
sonal statement submitted, as well as the un- 
usual service which followed. Union Church, 
with a history dating back to 1822, received 
(1908) into its membership the congregation 
of Berkeley Temple, five years younger. These 
churches have had a line of strong preachers. 
At the Temple were Prof. Austin Phelps, 
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Henry M. Dexter, later editor of The Congre- 
gationalist ; Charles A. Dickenson and William 
Allen Knight, well-known author. At Union 
the list included Nehemiah Adams, Robert R. 
Meredith, Nehemiah Boynton, with whom was 
associated I’. H. Page, now of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society; Samuel Lane 
Loomis, editor of The American Missionary, 
and A. A. Stockdale, who, as pastor of Berkeley 
Temple, became minister of the joint church. 

The installation sessions were opened by 
Dr. E. M. Noyes, Newton, and organized with 
Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt, moderator, and Rey. 
C. M. Gates, scribe. Mr. Jump presented an 
autobiographical paper entitled “My Faith 
at Fifty,’ in which he carefully analyzed his 
progress in doctrine and spiritual experience. 
A varied career from a Presbyterian back- 
ground in Albany, with Amherst (1896), Yale 
(1899); with pastorates, Hamilton, N. Y.. 
1899-1903, Brunswick, Me., 1903-09, New 
Britain, 1909-11, Oakland, Cal., 1911-13, Red- 
lands, 1913-16, Manchester, N. H., 1917-22, 
and Ann Arbor, Mich., from which he came 
to Boston, supplied material and points of 
contact unusual and challenging. After the 
paper came a miniature forum in which many 
matters of theological and spiritual value were 
discussed by the candidate. 

The evening program was introduced by a 
service of worship. The installation followed 
with prayer by Dr. Leavitt and the right hand 
of fellowship by Dr. Raymond Calkins, who 
in a rare approach outlined the common joys 
and labors of the profession. In a service of 
welcome Dr. Nehemiah Boynton emphasized 
most felicitously the traditions of the church ; 
Rey. S. W. Anthony spoke for the denomina- 
tional family, and Dr. J. C. Perkins of King’s 
Chapel, a personal friend of Mr. Jump, in 
behalf of the Christian brotherhood. Follow- 
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ing the Council supper, addresses were made by 
Rev. Douglas Horton, Brookline, and John 
Calder of the National Council Commission on 
Social Relations. 


Rededication at Rockton, Illinois ; 

The old building of the Rockton, Ill., church, 
always one of the most attractive church edi- 
fices in the entire section, with its spire, its 
three quarters of a century old construction (it 
was built in 1850), with massive timbers and 
two-foot walls, signifying in itself strength and 
solidarity of the church’s circle of influence; 
has been repaired, redecorated, and modernized 
within and without. The rejuvenation of the 
building was commemorated this summer in a 
second dedication. Rey. Philip H. Ralph, the 
present pastor of the church, conducted the 
morning service on the day of dedication, in- 
cluding a service of dedication for the minister 
and congregation. At a fellowship meeting 
Rev. Paul Nelson of Gridley Church, Beloit, 
made the opening prayer, Rev. H. A. Stude- 
baker of Second Church, Beloit, gave a brief 
congratulatory address, Dr. John Gordon of 
Second Church, Rockford, spoke of the interest 
of other churches in the local church and Mr. 
W. W. Bennett, also of Rockford, brought 
greetings. Mr. Ralph gave a short historical 
statement, telling how the first churchmen con- 
nected with it came to the place later called 
Rockton in 1837, forming the Rockton Congre- 
gational Church in 1838. That same year a 
group of these men formed what is now First 
Church in Beloit. Later came the Second 
Church of Rockford, the Shirland Church, and 
one or two others, all children of the parent 
church in Rockton. This fellowship service 
was followed by a pageant written by Mr. 
Ralph and given by the young people of the 
congregation. : 
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MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 
MAUDE ROYDEN 
HARRY F. WARD 
JEROME DAVIS 


Charles S. Johnson 
Mary Van Kleeck 
David Starr Jordan 


TWO SERIES OF SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


By distinguished critics of contemporary life 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 


Recent Gains in American Civilization 


Literature 

Business and Finances 
Art 

Race Relations 
Industrial Relations 
Science 


A Group of 12 Articles on Vital Religion 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
HALFORD LUCCOCK 
DAVID BRYN-JONES 
BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


Special Introductory Offer to New Subscribers 
8 Months for $1.00 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 


Single Copies 25c. 


New York City 


Two Dollars a Year. 
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Dietz “ON TIME” Emblems 


Economical — Dignified. Everybody 


proud to wear them. Now the Stand- 
ard Reward Emblem of thousands of 
Sunday Schools throughout the land. 


=! Consists of a Yearly Rolled Gold Enameled Pin 

imi with interchangeable numerals from 1 up to 50 

=! and 4 Quarterly emblems. No. 21 Always Early. 

igi No 22 Courage. No 23 Perseverance. No, 24 

==: Faithfulness. The most economical attendance {igi 
imi Reward made. 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


are used in -thousands of scHools gnd 

churches. © This- line -of projection 

lanterns, — for glass slides, opaque 

objects and“‘strip” film is the largest 

and most complete «in the world. 
Send for Miustrated Literahire 


ICAL-CO.;706 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles sent 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of _ Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds. 
41 N. 6th St., Philadelphia. 


PULPIT 


~acHor GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


oe 131-133 E. 23d St. 
Cox Sons & Vining 191133 F234 st 


Individual 
Communion 
Service 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


BIG PROFITS . 
For Your Church Organization 
GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL. SPONGE 


The Modern Dish Cloth” 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION— 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 
DEPT Q LEHIGH AND MASCHER STREETS i PHILA. 


MENEELY, BELL CO 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street oa Boston, Mass, 
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Calls 
Bair, C. R. (Meth.), to Collinwood, Cleveland, O. 
Accepts. 
Bracu, W. B., Elk River, Minn., to Excelsior. 
Accepts. 


Davis, C. H., to Community, Greenwood, Mass. 
At work. 

EcCHTERBECKER, C. F., Mayflower, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Atlantic, St. Paul. Accepts. 

Kriipourn, H. J., First, Stoneham, Mass., to Brook- 
field. Accepts. 

KozimLek, Paun, to Trinity Polish, Detroit, Mich, 
At work. 

RICHARDSON, R. B., Remer, Minn., to Minnewashta 
and Watertown. At work. 

Sarcent, A. H., Surry, N. H., to Wentworth. 
work. 

Srarrorp, H. S., formerly of First, Hast Hampton, 
Ct., to Lenox, Mass. At work. 


At 


TUTHILL, W. B., Eliot Union, Lowell, Mass., to 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Ct. 
Van Horn, P. B., First, Vancouver, Wash., to 


First, Boise, Ida. : 
Warner, W. J., Granite Falls, Minn., to Pelican 
Rapids. At work. 
JZIEMANN, P. P. W., to Orange, 


Ct. Accepts. 


Resignations 
HarGrnaves, J. R., Lake of the Isles, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
HERSHEY, 
Dec. 31. 
KriiBourn, H. J., Stoneham, Mass. Effective Dec. 
31. 
Trice, Epwin, St. Paul Park, Minn. 


D. C., North, Carver, Mass. Effective 


Ordinations and Installations 
Jump, H. A., i., Union, Boston, Mass., Nov. 30. 
Addresses by Rev. Messrs. Nehemiah Boynton, 
Silas Whitman Anthony, and John C. Perkins ; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. A. D. Leavitt, Ray- 
mond Calkins, and H. A. Jump. 


Stratron, H. L., #., Pilgrim, Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 29. Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. A. S. 


Wheelock, F. L. Cooper, Daniel Evans, Kapriel 
Bedrosian, Harold Marshall, W. W. Fenn, F. 3H. 
Emrich, Shepherd Knapp, W. N. De Berry, and 
R. T. Broeg. 

WILpmR, M. E., o., First, Perry Center, N. Y., Nov. 
29. Sermon by Rev. John G. Snyder; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. EH. W. Hargrave, A. E. 
Randell, A. K. Blaze, L. G. Rogers, A. B. Bell. 
W. H. Rollins, and F. A. Kimberley. 


Personals 


Rev. Paul J. Gates of Plymouth Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., whose little daughter was run over by an 
automobile a year ago, and as a result of the 
accident has since developed lung trouble, has on 
the advice of his physician removed to California. 
Mr. Gates was formerly employed as a missionary 
among the Japanese, both in Japan and in this 
country. Before leaving Tacoma three groups of 
Japanese visited him in his church services, and 
another group invited him to a banquet of Jap- 
anese in Seattle. 

Rev. HB. P. Goudge, incapacitated for work for 
a year by an automobile accident, is able again 
to take up work as pastor of Lincoln Park Church, 
Spokane, Wash., and Trent, near-by. He is living 
in the Trent parsonage. 


Deaths 
PROF. ALBERT H. CURRIER 


Dr. Albert H. Currier, one of the oldest men in 
the Congregational ministry and professor emer- 
itus in the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
died at the age of 90, on November 11, at Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson, N. Y., at “Upper Wyndwold,” 
the home of his devoted daughter, Mrs. A. Augus- 
tus Healy. 

Professor Currier was a graduate of Bowdoin, 
in the class of 1857, and of Andover Seminary in 
1862. After a brief pastorate at Ashland, Mass., 
he served Central Church in Lynn in a notably 
successful pastorate, and thence was called to the 
chair of homiletics and practical theology at Ober- 
lin. He was in active service at Oberlin for 26 
years, and was professor emeritus for two decades, 
since his retirement at the age of 70. 

He was greatly beloved by all his students and 
by many churches in northern Ohio, where he fre- 
quently was called for preaching. His singularly 
sweet spirit and unblemished Christian character 
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won for him the devotion of all who knew him. 
His intellectual vigor was retained to the last, to 
a remarkable degree, and his work in his study 
was quite regularly maintained with undiminished 
interest. It was remarkable that he not only 
published, at the age of 75, one of the best books 
on the subject of The Present-Day. Problem of 
Crime, but in his 86th year wrote an _ excellent 
biography entitled, Robert Leighton, the Apostolic 
Anglican Prelate of Scotiand. His recent years 
have been divided between New York summers and 
Florida winters, but the burial was, appropriately, 
at Oberlin, where the great work of his life was 
done. Five years ago the college honored him 
with the doctorate in divinity, following a similar 
honor by Bowdoin, his Alma Mater, long ago. He 
igs survived by one son and one daughter, both 
graduates of Oberlin in the class of 1892, Prof. 
Aaron H. Currier of Palm Harbor, Fla., and Mrs. 
Theodosia Currier Healy of Cold Spring-on- 
Hudson. 


MRS. ETHEL M. S. BERGEN 


Plymouth Church of Lockport, N. Y., shares in 
the irreparable loss to its pastor, Rev. Harry H. 
Bergen, in the death of his wife, Ethel Marie 
Schwan Bergen, on Noy. 16, 1927, after a severe 
illness of five weeks, following an operaticn. 

Mrs. Bergen was born in Cleveland 389 years 
ago, and there she has been laid to rest. Besides 
her husband, she leaves in her home two young 
sons. 

In the two years of her residence in Lockport 
she has proved a tireless worker in the church, 
devoting herself to its interests, as well as mak- 
ing the parsonage a delightfully home-like place 
for all the parish. 

Since coming to Plymouth Church from the 
South Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bergen have made for themselves a large 
place in the community and a wide circle of de- 
voted friends. ‘The loss of Mrs. Bergen is keenly 
felt by the entire church and by many others. 

Ss. BR. P. 


AARON DUNBAR 


The Congregational church of Dover, Ill., has 
suffered a great loss in the passing of Mr. Aaron 
Dunbar, who entered the higher life on Nov. 16, 
1927. Mr. Dunbar was a man of sterling Chris- - 
tian character, and his life bore witness of an in- 
timate relationship with God. While a young man 
he confessed his faith in his Savior Jesus Christ 
and united with the Dover chureh in 1862, just 
before going away to the Civil War. During that 
conflict he was assured that he was kept by a 
power which is divine. In 1870 he was elected 
deacon of the Dover church, which office he held 
for 55 years. He gave liberally to the support of 
his church, was an ardent Christian worker, and 
was interested in the welfare of all. His life was 
indeed a benediction. At the time of his death 
he was nearly 85 years of age. 


REV. KARL F. HENRIKSON 

A pioneer worker among Finnish people in New 
England, Rey. Karl F. Henrikson died at his 
home in Quincy, Mass., on November 22, after an 
ilIness of several weeks. He was born in Oba, 
Finland, in 18638. At 20 years of age he came to 
America and prepared for the ministry in Chicago. 
Ordained in 1895, he organized and became the 
first pastor of the Finnish Congregational church 
of Quincy, which he served 10 years. He also 
preached in Toronto. He established in Revere 
a school for training young Finnish men for the 
ministry. This was removed to Cambridge, and 
later to Chicago, becoming a part of the seminary. 
Mr. Henrikson was a superintendent of Finnish 
work under the C. H. M. 8. He is survived by 
his widow and by two sons and four daughters. 
The funeral service was conducted by Rey. V. V. 
Sundelin, Dr. F. BE. Emrich of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, and by pastors of the 
other Finnish churches, 


Events to Come 


Fripay Mberine, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 6, 10.30 a.m, 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Dec. 19, Pilgrim Hall, 
11 A.M. 

New York MINISTHRS’ Mpnrine, Jan. 9, Directors‘ 


Room, Congregational Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, 11 a.m. 
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The Christmas Pudding Stick 


(Continued from page 776) 

“And the wishes came true!” sang Alicia. 

“And the magic of Christmas, and doing it 
all together, as a family should, made the 
wishes come true.’ Mother could not believe 
her two ears. Could it be Betty, thus speaking? 

“Mother’s got everything ready, way she gets 
everything ready. It’s up to us to stir it the 
right way, isn’t it, Mums? Guess ‘we chil- 
dren’ have been stirring the wrong way about 
as hard as we could.” David gave Betty a grin 
over the “we children,” gave Mother a long- 
omitted hug, and handed the giant spoon to 
Father, who was by this time far too aston- 
ished to do more than gape at Mother, who, in 
turn, was too dumfounded to do more than 
murmur : 

“Christmas magic! That pudding must be 
bewitched if it can make two of my children 
grow up like mushrooms.” 

“Give it a stir, Father!” admonished Jimsy 
with a gentle prod. “Give it a stir! And wish 
your wish!” 

“T’ll give it a stir with might and main,” said 
Father, coming electrically to life. “I wish Mr. 
Magic Pudding Spoon Stick may never vanish 
from our family! Here you are, Mother! Stir! 
Wish !” 

“T wish every mother had such a darling fam- 
ily as mine,” said Mother instantly, stirring till 
her cheeks were pink. ‘Now, David!” 

“T wish ‘we children’ had sense enough to be as 
decent to Mother and Father as they are to us!” 
David looked sheepish, but spoke manfully. 
“Betty, here you are.” 

“T wish the stirs we are putting in may make 
the pudding as rich as all the good things 
Mother has put in—that our wishes may im- 
prove by keeping, as good Christmas puddings 
improve by keeping.” 

“My dear!” breathed Mother, aghast at the 
feminine insight of this young person, almost a 
lovely stranger. ‘“I’d rather hear that than 
anything you could ever learn at college!” 

“College! Poof!’’ Betty dismissed so trivial 
a subject with the lightness of thistledown. 


“Now, then, Jimsy, how’s your muscle for 
stirring?” 
“T wish—” said Jimsy hardly above a whis- 


per. ‘Does it have to be true? I wish—” he 
went on hurriedly, not waiting for an answer, 
“T’d be like David when I’m big.” With the 
last word he bent his head low over the pudding 
bowl to hide his dire confusion, 

“Me! David was bowled over. 
way I’ve razzed—” 

“Oh, well!” Jimsy’s voice sounded, again, 
normally belligerent. “Guess when I see the 
other big boys—” 

“Alicia’s stir!” Mother, with shining eyes, 
gently took the spoon out of Jimsy’s little brown 
fist. “The pudding’s getting so stiff, somebody’ll 
have to help.” 

“T can, myself! I want to see the spoon 
stand up by itself. Oh, you didn’t hear Mother 
tell it,’ said Alicia, in answer to a wondering 
question from Father. 

“No,” said he, “I didn’t hear Mother tell it. 
I’d give a.good deal to have heard just what 
Mother did tell, while I dozed by the fire. Cen- 
turies ago that was, wasn’t it?” 

“Why, no,’ said Alicia. “It wasn’t more’n 
an hour ago. Mother said the last one to stir 
had to make the batter stiff enough for the 
spoon to stand up alone in it.” 

“Tt seems to me that others of the family 
beside Mr. Pudding Spoon are suddenly stand- 
ing on their own feet without assistance,’’ said 
Father. 


“After the 
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“Are they?” said Alicia pleasantly, though 


without in the least knowing what Father 
meant. “You let me make my wish now, 
IWather. Wverybody has wished but me,” she 


went on shyly. “I’m going to wish something 
just for me. Nobody else has.’ Looking around, 
she found her family smiling fondly at her. “I 
wish, when I grow up, I'll make as good Christ- 
mas puddings as Mother.” 

The shout of hilarity that greeted her set her 
lips a-quiver. 

“Were! That’s the best wish of all!’ David 
sprang to her side and helped give the final 
stir that left the spoon standing firmly upright. 
“Look at the spoon! It says your wish is 
coming true!’ 

“When it does come true—” Betty’s arm was 
round her— “you'll find by making the best 
Christmas puddings in the world, you’ve made 
heaps of other good things besides!” 

“IT know what you’ve all made for me to- 
night,” said Wather. ‘‘You’ve made a Merry 
Christmas that'll warm my heart the whole 
year through.” 

“Tt’s all in the way you stir,’ said Mother 
joyously. 

“Tt’s all in the way Mother swapped Pud- 
ding Sticks,’ said David. “Hurrah for the 
new one, I say!” 

(All rights reserved) 


His Garment’s Hem 
By Carl A. Glover 


I sought the Lord by rocks and mountain 


stream, 
Within the fields, and mighty forests dark. 
“Here he must dwell—’ thus did my musing 
dream ; 


But there I did not find the sacred ark. 

The fox I saw—to wolfish howls did hark; 
Not finding God in nature, turned I then 

And found his touch in haunts of busy men. 
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Light on Child Training 


Child training was the subject discussed at 
the meeting of the Boston Congregational Club 
the evening of November 28. The speaker was 
Mrs. Meta B. Steinhausen of Rochester, N. Y. 
She is Girls’ Adviser in the Washington Junior 
High School of Rochester, and a woman of in- 
sight, understanding and charm. Her subject 
was, “Who Is Responsible for the Welfare of 
My Child?’ 

She repeated and emphasized the answer, the 
parents; and she told about the shared respon- 
sibilities of home, church, school, community, 
and state with relation to the welfare and 
training of the child. 

Mrs. Steinhausen explained her work with 
girls and parents, teaching the girls how to 
live, how to choose wisely and how to have 
good times. She showed the importance of 
the right kind of leisure activities, the benefits 
of supervised dancing of boys and girls in 
school at noontimes, to teach ease of manners, 
courtesy and consideration of others. Mrs. 
Steinhausen helps the children and parents to 
understand each other, teaches respect and per- 
sonal service. She urged parents, who see so 
little of their children nowadays, to give more 
time to their children, and to have real homes. 

President Crockett presented Secretary Her- 
bert W. Gates of the Education Society, who 
was formerly associated with Mrs. Steinhausen 
in religious education work in a Rochester 
church, and Dr. Gates introduced her with an 
understanding word on her subject. 

The musical feature of the evening was the 
singing of pleasing baritone solos by Prof. 
Elmer B. Mode of Boston University, with 
Mrs. Mode at the piano. 

The Forefathers’ Meeting of the club will be 
Ladies’ Night, as usual, and will be held on 
Dec. 19, with Dean Charles R. Brown as the 
speaker. 


A Continuous 


each. 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Gift 


For a cheerful, inspiring, helpful Christmas gift we sug- 
gest a year’s subscription to The Congregationalist. 


Think over the list of your friends and relatives who 
would appreciate such a gift, and then send us the names 
and addresses of those whom you would like to please in 
this way. We will send an attractive Christmas gift card 
with the names of the giver and the person who is to receive 
The Congregationalist upon it. 
may have plenty of time to do our part before Christmas. 


Send $3 for one subscription (ministers $2.75); for two 
to four new gift subscriptions $2.75 each; five or more new 
gift subscriptions, ordered by one person at one time, $2.50 
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Send at once, so that we 


19 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rey. Ozora 8. Dayis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William BE. Sweet 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 
Chairman Executive Committee, Judge John H. 

Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Seeretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Oscar E. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Editor, Rey. Henry Smith 
Leiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and_ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIL, 
Rey. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon ptreee Boston, Mass., 
ev. Jndson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. 3 Pad 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 


ferences, city extension socicti 
ences y ex Slon societies, and the local 
churches. i . 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
Lee alse conditional gifts on which annuities are 

1d, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trus 
for Public Uses. : a 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. _ 


For literature and additional information 


F Bd ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. : 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 
Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K, Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass, 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International 


Chairman, Hon. William’ E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, Col. 


Relations 


Commission on Recruiting 


Chairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
pee 29223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback : 
é 215 Fenimore St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis 
; ¥. MC. A., Cleveland, 0. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E. Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 
The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
[Including Woman’s Boards] 

Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 
Assistant Treasurers. 

Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Educa- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H, Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion: Rey. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rey. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William E. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel E. Emerson, 


Rev. Robert E. Chandler, Rev. H. EB. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 
Editorial and Publicity Department: Rey. Enoch 


F. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 


Cushing. 
Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Warvey L. 

Meeken, 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 


order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
eorporated in Illinois, 1873, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Including : 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Hastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 
Rey. James Robert Smith. ue 
Church Building Secretary 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
. William W. Leete, 
pots Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary - 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Departments : 
City Work, a Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churehes in the gup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rey. George L. Cady, 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 
W. T. Boult, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rev. George W. Hinman, f 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 
Rev. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
Alumni Secretary 


. Executive Secretaries 
Treasurer 
Associate Secretaries 


George N. White, 
Rey. H. S. Barnwell, 
Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 

195 Auburn Avye., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. A. Daniel, Research Secretary 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
Rey. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Rey. Harry T. Stock 

Student and Young People’s Work 
Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Directs _Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work ; 


aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors: 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churehill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and chureh use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
ey Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William H. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 


ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
See’y, Rev. Watson L, Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 


(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 


rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
\ the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 
Henry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore H. 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles F. Stratton; Chairman of Bxec. 
Com., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


Congregational Church Union of 


Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
Evangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
Pres. ; C. BW. Kelsey Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
Sears Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


Massacuusprrs Homn MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick FE, 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rey. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'reas- 
wurer; Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTPRIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 


bequests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Apply for aid to F. HE. Emrich, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIDTY 
Or MASSACHUSETTS. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
Harvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
Mrs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
House, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
their legal existence in order to care for funds 
which cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
eeive legacies written in the name of these organi- 
zations. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tue Funp For MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 


Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William IF. Wnglish, Treasurer, 


Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tue Missionary Socipry oF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Hnglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 
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From Our Western Editor 

(Continued from page 763) 
boosting business, but they do nothing to in- 
terest folks in protecting the property and life 
of the citizens of Chicago. He also calls 
attention to the fact that the mayor has a 
kitchen cabinet of 3800 citizens, not one of 
whom up to date has said a word to help the 
situation. The laughter of the world is un- 
doubtedly having its effect upon the mayor. 
He does not say much about burning books on 
the lake front. Perhaps the laughter of the 
world will save us. 


Chicago, Dec. 6, 1927. R. W. G. 


“Why are you scratching yourself, Doris?” 
““Cos I’m the only one that knows where I 
itch.’—The Humorist (London). 


Conning Herself 

A young girl came to the late Father Healey 
of Dublin, and confessed that she feared she 
had incurred the sin of vanity. ‘What makes 
you think that?” asked her father confessor. 

“Because every morning when I look into 
the mirror I think how beautiful I am.” 

“Never fear, my girl,’ was the reassuring 
reply, “That isn’t a sin; it’s only a mistake.”’— 
The Churchman. 


Policeman—Yer can’t go there, Miss; it’s a 
one-way street. 

Lady—But I only want to go one way.— 
Punch. 


Mrs. Rowe—Jack is so crazy about wireless 
I can hardly drag him away from it. 

Mrs. Crowe—DHxcellent training for a hus- 
band, my dear—listening.—Pearson’s. 


Recently there was a distinct earthquake 
shock which disturbed a small Western city 
and rocked the municipal building so that the 
Councilmen, then in session, left without the 
usual ceremonies. The clerk, a man of rules 
and regulations, was hard put to give his min- 
utes the proper official tone. Finally he evolved 
this masterpiece: “On motion of the City Hall, 
the Council adjourned.”—American Boy. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation, and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
‘ William Ellison, President 
Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 18383 
The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


interna- 


Joun B. Catverr, D.D., President; Grorer 
Sipnby Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 181% 


National, Interdenominational. Pstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 


rural districts of the country. Publishes ‘and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 


all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 


licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 


tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New Wngland office. : ; 
Horach G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DO YOU CARE? 


Two large maps hang on the walls of the Office of the Census Bureau in Washington, 
depicting a most astonishing contrast: 


THE FIRST indicates the proportion of foreign-born to American-born citizens, shad- 
ing to show the proportion—the North from dark to very dark; the South from light to 
absolute white. The South, the home of the American-born—g74 out of every 1,000. 


THE SECOND indicates the relative illiteracy in the United States, shading dark ac- 


cording to its proportion—the North from light to very light; the South from dark to very »»/ 


dark. Our American-born with the greatest illiteracy! 


THE WORLD WAR demonstrated that the American-born youth of the South are 
loyally American in fact, as well as in birth—the ace-hero was a Southern mountaineer; the 
quota of whole mountain counties was full before the draft was made; from a lowland 
Kentucky county, of the 162 called at one time all passed the physical examination, and not 
one asked for exemption. 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE is demonstrating that the youth of the rural South, from 


mountains and lowlands alike, are the equals in character and ability of any in America. 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE is going the limit of its possibilities in giving these boys and 
girls a chance—for their sakes, for the South’s sake, for America’s sake, for the World’s 


sake, AND THEY NUMBER HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


How Much Do You Care? 


FRIENDS OF PIEDMONT TAKE NOTICE 


Piedmont College Needs at Once 


Money to pay its teachers their salaries for Christmas; and for other pressing 


bills. $10,000 will hardly suffice. 


Surely Congregationalists will not fail to meet these needs. Send checks, $5 to 
$5,000, payable to Piedmont College. 


Piedmont has made good for you; will you make good to it ? 


FRANK E. JENKINS, President of Piedmont College 
DEMOREST, GA. 
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Dwight L. Moody 


By GEORGE L. CADY 


The Way—A Contributed Editorial 


By OZORA S. DAVIS 


Pacific Coast Comments 
By ROY H, CAMPBELL 


Stand By for Station Talladega ! 


' By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


The Miracle of Lone Pine Mountain 


A Christmas Story by David Wallace 


the Veterans? 


a : bf 
ecm ME: 


THERE IS HEALING POWER IN THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


“Tears rolled down mother’s “When medicine comes in such a check 
cheeks when the check came coated with loving kindness, it cures 
and she said, ‘Oh, if father only an old preacher’s ailments forthwith. 


“This money is more than 
money. It always brings re- 
newal of courage and remem- 


knew how well they care for I was ill Saturday, but can almost leap brance that God is still in His 


mez” for joy today.” 


world.” 


WHERE CAN YOUR CHRISTMAS MONEY DO MORE? 


send NOW a gift 


for 
THE CHRISTMAS 


Send checks to 


FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


441 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Invocation 


6 MAGNIFY the Lord with me, and let us exalt his 
name together. O taste and see that the Lord is 
good; blessed is the man that trusteth in him.” 

For thine unfailing mercy, Heavenly Father, which 
encircles our lives, and never forgets, we lift to thee the 
song of praise, and the tribute of a thankful heart. We 
bless thee for this holy contagion, for this celestial exer- 
cise of uniting song with song, and prayer with prayer, 
in sweet and filial affection of our loyalty and indebted- 
ness to thee. Show us, we pray thee, in response to our 
trust, thy willingness to give us such a blessing that no 
song can fully interpret, and no words can adequately 
express. To this end help us to slip out of our littleness, 
and narrowness, and self-absorption, into thine infini- 
tude, and into those larger and richer fields of devotion 
and service that are the portion of the pure in heart and 
merciful in spirit. May we see that we can best magnify 
thy name in being organs of truth, heralds of mercy, and 
channels of everything lovely and helpful. May this 
union and concert mark our worship and characterize 
our service; then we shall have a greater desire than ever 
to taste the upper springs of thy good pleasure, and real- 
ize once more that the glory of our strength, and the per- 
manence of our riches, and the safety of our souls, must 
be in thee. Hear this our prayer, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

From Invocations, by W. G. Davis, 
Ex-Chairman of the Irish Congregational Union. 


“Going Over the Top” 


CORRESPONDENT in The Churchman makes a 

very appropriate protest against a false, or at least 
an inadequate, use of the expression “going over the top.” 
The expression had been used by our contemporary, as it 
is frequently used, in connection with the attaining of a 
certain objective for some fund. 

“To go over the top,” says The Churchman’s corre- 
spondent, “does not mean to succeed in the objective or 
to achieve one’s purpose, but it does mean to venture all, 
life itself, in an effort of complete surrender and dedica- 
tion to achieve that objective.” 

There is here a valid and very important distinction 


which reaches to the very depths of Christian ideal and 
motive. The expression to “go over the top” came out of 
the World War. As a matter of fact many of those who 
went “over the top” never achieved the objective, or at 
least lost their lives in its ultimate achievement. 

The work of the Christian ministry and, for that mat- 
ter, the work of every Christian layman, who is a “minis- 
ter” in the New Testament meaning of the word, never 
attains its highest character and its full capacity for 
effectiveness until it becomes dissociated from mere suc- 
cess or failure. When Christianity ceases to be a real 
adventure, it ceases to have even the possibility of at- 
taining the highest objective. It is in attempting, and 
sacrificing, that it achieves, even through seeming loss 
and failure. 

¥ ¥ 
If the preaching of the Gospel were always the pro- 


claiming of good news more people would be eager to 
hear. 


Zion’s Herald Dinner 


Qe aes in the field of religious journalism 

is Zion’s Herald, and its present editor, Dr. Lewis 
O. Hartman, is one of the rare leaders in his profession 
and in the moral and religious leadership of America 
today. 

The strong group of Methodist laymen who have been 
responsible financially for Zion’s Herald for the more 
than a century that it has been published are organized 
as the Wesleyan Association. The annual meeting of 
that association was held at the Vendome Hotel in 
Boston on December 14, which included a banquet to 
which Bishop Anderson and the New England district 
superintendents, and also the editors and managers of 
other religious journals in Boston, including The Con- 
gregationalist, were invited. 

It was a delightful occasion. The president of the 
Association, Mr. Charles H. J. Kimball, presided. Pres. 
Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University gave the invoca- 
tion. Rev. Leonard G. March, president of the District 
Superintendents Association of the Boston Area, brought 
greetings, as did Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the 
Christian Leader, and spokesman for the Church Press 
Club of Boston. Dr. van Schaick spoke with wit and elo- 
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quence, praising Zion’s Herald and its editor, and indi- 
cating the difficulties and high value of the service 
rendered by the religious press in general, and Zion’s 
Herald in particular. He presented a marshal’s baton 
to Dr. Hartman with the office of president of the Church 
Press Club. 

The chief speaker was President Donald J. Cowling 
of Carleton College, who was introduced by his friend, 
Dr. Everett O. Fisk. Dr. Cowling gave a strong and stir- 
ring address on the need of Christianizing international 
conditions. He spoke for faith in a personal God at the 
heart of the universe accepted as the loving Heavenly 
Father revealed by Jesus, for personal life true to the 
Christian ideals of Jesus, and for all relationships in life, 
including the industrial and the international, that 
should follow Jesus in the purpose for self-development 
and unselfish service. 

The speaking was closed by Bishop Anderson, and Dr. 
George L. Davis pronounced the benediction. 

¥% ¥ 
Choice is character in action. 


President Coolidge and Jane Addams 


HE frank and courteous way in which President 
Coolidge received Miss Jane Addams when she re- 
cently presented a petition at the White House stands in 
itself as a rebuke to the detractors of that noble woman; 
but even more important was the President’s response 
to the proposition Miss Addams had come to further. 
Speaking for the Women’s International League for 
Peace, Miss Addams urged the President to take up the 
work of negotiating treaties with France and England, 
agreeing to substitute arbitration for war in all cases 
of possible dispute. Mr. Coolidge replied sympatheti- 
cally, stating that the proposed Briand treaty, having 
this end in view, would be taken up with the French 
Government as soon as Ambassador Herrick returned to 
Paris. 
¥%¥ ¥ 
Cant and hypocrisy are not found exclusively among 
professors of religion; modern America is revealing 
plenty of the cant and hypocrisy of infidelity. 


A Flight of Goodwill 


ITH justifiable rejoicing the peoples on both sides 

of our Southern border have welcomed the safe ar- 
rival of Lindbergh in Mexico City. Much more depended 
upon a happy issue to his trip than the mere termination 
of a long and dangerous journey by air. His trip was 
not a “stunt,” nor even a pioneer adventure in the sense 
that the New York to Paris flight was inevitably an ex- 
ploit of daring. The European trip in its precise and 
spectacular landing at Le Bourget Field became at once 
a symbol of new international contacts, and Lindbergh, 
in his clean and upright manliness, and in the restrained 
nobility of his character under the allurements of new 
temptations of wealth and fame, and in his fine modesty 
under the world’s outburst of acclamation, became a 
welcome symbol of American youth. 

3ut these things were the by-products and aftermath 
of the European flight. In its primary aspect, before its 
sensational triumph, that trip was thought of by many 
as the wild adventure of a “flying fool.” Possibly in 
Lindbergh’s own mind, consciously or subconsciously, 


there was a sense of the deeper significance of the possible 
attainment of the goal that he had set for himself. How- 
ever that may be, this Mexican trip had primarily a dif- 
ferent purpose. It could not add to his fame or great- 
ness of achievement. In fact, he was risking failure, 
where he might have rested upon his former success. 
One great thing moved him in this trip—the desire to 
fly to Mexico on wings of peace, symbolizing the spirit 
of goodwill and the desire for closer and more friendly 
relations of amity, sympathy and co-operation between 
the people of this republic and the people of the vast re- 
public to the south, striving out of a history of poverty, 
ignorance and oppression to emerge to a new conscious- 
ness of national unity and to new conditions of social 
welfare. 

It is gratifying to note that as the administrative 
and executive head of our nation President Coolidge, in 
congratulating Lindbergh, has given official emphasis ,to 
this point. am 

The people of the United States [says the President] 
are proud to applaud the successful culmination of an- 
other of your courageous ventures. I wish to add my 
hearty congratulations to you in being the first to fly 
without a stop between the capitals of the two neighbor 
republics. I am confident that as the harbinger of good- 
will from the people of the United States to the people 
of Mexico, you will materially assist the two countries 
to cement friendly relations, and I feel sure that the true 
spirit of your mission will be sympathetically understood 
in the United States and Mexico. 

These words are the more significant in view of the 
fact that, justly or unjustly, the present administration 
has not been without criticism in its attitude toward 
Mexico. 

Even by those who were disposed to be critical of the 
administration, the appointment of Dwight Morrow as 
Ambassador to Mexico has been hailed as a favorable 
omen, and it is interesting to note the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Morrow has been welcomed in Mexico. Speak- 
ing to the ministers of Boston, recently, José Kelley, who 
may be broadly described as a goodwill emissary of the 
present Mexican government, emphasized what it meant 
to have a man of Mr. Morrow’s caliber come among them, 
assuming an attitude of pronounced friendliness toward 
the Mexican people and a desire to understand the situa- 
tion and the aspirations of those who are seeking to lead 
Mexico to a place of stability and honor among the 
nations. 

Coming on top of Mr. Morrow’s favorable impression, 
Lindbergh’s captivation of Mexican sentiment in behalf 
of goodwill means a great deal. All together, there is 
every indication that the President’s words in his con- 
gratulatory telegram have not been chosen at random 
and represent something more than merely a conven- 
tional utterance. Let us hope that all things are making 
for a glad new day in American-Mexican relationships. 

In his part in this enterprise, Colonel Lindbergh is 
a worthy son of his father who was one of the group 
who incurred violent criticism, in his day, because of his 
interest in peace. The ultra-militaristic forces of this 
country have sought with their usual zeal to capitalize 
Lindbergh’s great exploits on behalf of propaganda for 


the army and navy. It is greatly to the credit of Lind- | 


bergh that quietly, but definitely, he is making his pro- 
found achievements as an aviator tell for the furtherance 
of peace and goodwill, and that in all his emphasis upon 
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_ the future of aviation he has stressed its place in the 
growth of commerce and prosperity as factors in the nor- 
mal and healthy life of the world. 


Christmas in a Busy World > 


Hes multitudes of people, among whom most of us are 

included, Christmas is a time of unusual labor, hurry, 
and strain, from which much of the rest and peace, and 
not a little of the joy and merriment, have been elimi- 
nated. Naturally cheerful and optimistic souls find hope 
and comfort in the compensations of the season. Hard- 
pressed parents are able to forget something of their 
worry and anxiety in contemplating the simple joy that 
Christmas brings to children. Hurried and hard-driven 
clerks and business people find satisfaction in the general 
expansiveness that Christmas inevitably brings to the 
souls of men, and in some measure to their pocketbooks. 
But it would be marvelous if there were not at times 
moods of utter exhaustion in which out of weariness or 
cynicism there might not be the tendency to ask, “Is it 
all worth while?” or the tendency for those who have 
still strong faith in Christ to set his peace and his Gospel 
over against the hurry and bustle that at Christmastide 
the world assumes in his name, and to question whether 
the true Christmas spirit should not be more revolu- 
tionary than conventional. 

It is under these circumstances that we are apt to 
forget the significance and the setting of the first Christ- 
mas. We have been accustomed to think of Christmas 
in terms of great wide, open spaces where nothing ob- 
structs the vision of far-off stars. We are apt to think 
of it in terms of grassy plains or rolling uplands where 
shepherds watch their flocks, and where mysterious and 
glorious voices of angels carol the joy of other worlds. 
All this is inevitably in the Bethlehem story. But an- 
other and contrasting side is found when we come to 
Bethlehem itself. Here is the ancient town, crowded to 
overflowing; its homes and streets are thronged with 
anxious travelers, beset with all the cares and worries of 
absence from home under hard and difficult conditions; 
even for Mary, with the joyous tragedy of motherhood 
imminent, there is no room in the inn. Can any hurry 
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and bustle of our modern streets and places of trade sur- 
pass the jostling, surging crowd that made little Beth- 
lehem-a scene of hurry and anxiety in the hour of the 
Savior’s birth? Yet here in busy Bethlehem the Christ 
was born. 

It is a fact and a symbol not to be forgotten. For 
multitudes who feel the weight of the burdens of life it 
is the phase of Christmas that most needs emphasizing— 
the fact that near to life’s busiest scenes and most diffi- 
cult places are the sanctuaries where one may contem- 
plate life’s deepest meanings and its greatest hopes. Per- 
chance these sanctuaries do not bear the outward sem- 
blance of holy places any more than did the manger-stall 
in Bethlehem. Perchance we miss the glory of the 
Christ-child because our thoughts are all of the busy 
street and the overcrowded inn, and we think of the 
manger-stalls, left to the poor and the unfortunate, as 
places to forget or to avoid. 

To the exhortation “Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem” we must add the prayer that in Bethlehem we may 
have the vision to find the hidden sanctuary. Bethlehem, 
in fact, lies all around us in our modern hurried, busy 
life. But the manger-stall is not so easily found, though 
its shrine is near for those who would still seek it in 
humility and in truth. 

The throngs in Bethlehem never knew the thing that 
was happening to make Bethlehem a heavenly place for 
centuries to come. What a rich and marvelous experi- 
ence would come to our souls today if in this mad world 
we could apprehend with clear vision and with worship- 
ful hearts the things that two thousand years from now 
may lead men to look back and call blessed some manger- 
stall, or some similar place of obscurity, in our present 
environment! 

¥ ¥ 

Canon Frederic Lewis Donaldson of Westminster 
Abbey says that there are, after all, only seven social 
sins. These he lists as follows: (1) Policies without 
principles, (2) wealth without work, (38) pleasure with- 
out conscience, (4) knowledge without character, (5) 
commerce and industry without morality, (6) science 
without humanity, and (7) worship without sacrifice. 


. “The Way 


A Contributed Editorial by Dr. Ozora S. Davis 


Moderator of the National Council 


as is the forgotten term by which the earliest 

followers of Jesus were popularly and adequately 
known before their simple faith had stiffened into dogma 
and their brotherly worship had crystallized into author- 
itative liturgy. They were known as those “of the way,” 
that is, the followers of Jesus’ way of living as it issued 
from the enthronement of his principles in a definite 
and beautiful manner of daily behavior. 

The Christian religion, in its elaborate manifesta- 
tions, is an evolution from simple beginnings, and it is 
both unnatural and unwise to attempt to set back the 
hands of the clock. We cannot return to the simplicities 
of the apostolic age in the effort to shape the institutions 
of a world religion; but we ought to see to it that the 
pristine factors are not lost as principles in the com- 
plexities of the modern expression of Christian faith and 


life. Therefore, it may be worth while to inquire what 
might be the profit in a deliberate attempt to recover the 
lost emphasis upon “the way” as a description of the 
Christian religion. 

It would certainly bring us back to a new sense of 
reality and worth in the practice of the Christian reli- 
gion if we were to redefine it in the terms of human be- 
havior. This has been the fertile source of discovery and 
findings in the natural sciences. The behavior of heav- 
enly bodies in the field of the telescope and of charged 
droplets of oil in the machine of Professor Millikan has 
given us the science of astronomy and the discovery of 
the electron. The same practice in psychology and social 
ethics has given us new conclusions in behaviorism and 
community organization, not necessarily final nor wholly 
adequate, but constructive in the larger definitions of 
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modern thinking. One of the sources of uncertainty in 
religion is due to the feeling that it is metaphysical and 
remote. We need to bring it down to earth and infuse it 
with reality by investigating it as a way of daily living. 
Then it would appear as an essential part of life as 
it is lived by every person who is seeking to realize all 
that is implicit in human nature fully expressed. 

Again, it would tend to restore Jesus to his primary 
place as the Creator of moral motive and the Lord of 
Life. It would aid essentially in making him again the 
Master of Life instead of an object of speculation. It 
would begin by reproducing the religion of Jesus before 
passing on to elaborate a religion about Jesus. To the 
men and women who were his comrades he was the con- 
summate and commanding Example of a way of living. 
They heard him tell them to love their enemies and then 
they saw how he loved his enemies. They walked with 
him from village to village and learned that the Christian 
way was not to call down fire upon their opponents, but 
rather to vanquish hatred by love. And thus his teach- 
ings and practice were transferred to their own ruling 
motives. After his death, although they were deprived 
of his physical presence, there was no change in the crea- 
tive power of his personality upon them. They loved 
him whom they could not see with mortal eyes, and he 
dwelt in their hearts by faith as once he had dwelt 
in their homes by means of a physical body. This is the 
explanation of St. Paul’s iterated phrase, “in Christ,” 
which is merely the general expression of his individual 
experiences—“It is no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The transforming power of this enthronement of the 
motives of Jesus in the conduct of those who saw him 
only by the eyes of faith was so radical and inclusive 
that it could be described only as a “new creation,” in 
which the old passed away by becoming new. The young 
faith won its victory in the ancient world, not because 
of its organization on the model of the Roman empire 
or the formulation of its metaphysics in the terms of 
Alexandrian or any other philosophy, but by the sheer 
practical weight and convincing power of the moral life 
that it inspired and sustained. 

This suggests the value of Jesus’ way as an adequate 
defense of the Christian religion in an age when a con- 
vincing apologetic must be defined in the terms of a 
generation that is stubborn in its demand for proofs 
from life rather than affirmations on the basis of tradi- 
tional authority. Our generation has to be “shown.” 
Its demand for testimony from everyday living, the prag- 
matic proof, is urgent. Modern defenders of the faith 
once delivered to the saints will not rest content merely 
with the practical proofs. There are values in theology 
and its related fields of thinking which may not be over- 
looked. The most convincing arguments, however, are 
still derived from the field of actual experiment with the 
Presence of Jesus as the effective creator of ways of 
living and states of character. When Peter and John 
were brought before the courts for judgment the one 
point in their testimony against which their judges 
could say nothing was the man who had been healed 
standing among them. Charles Loving Brace chose with 
accurate discrimination in describing the practical 
achievements of the Christian religion in the life of the 
race as Gesta Christi, or the Achievements of Christ. 
There has been no essential change in this experience 
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from the hour when Jesus met Simon the fisherman, to 
this present moment, when living men and women. feel 
the Presence remaking them in motive and redeeming 
them in life. Against that experience there is no effec- 
tive sneer of dismissal nor adequate argument of oppo- 
sition. 

There are practical values in the rediscovery of the 
way of Jesus as the genius of the Christian religion 
which are of moment in achieving the unity of the Chris- 
tian people. The universal unrest in the face of an ex- 
ternally divided Christendom will not down. It batters 
away at divisive sectarianism by repeated attacks. 
Whether this ever will bring about the organic union of 
all religious bodies bearing the Christian name is uncer- 
tain, as it is far from clear that such a union would 
result in more than a superficial appearance and unde- 
sirable expression of unity. There must, however, be a 
closer fellowship of those who confess discipleship of 
Jesus. This is possible in the field of practical experi- 
ence as the Way becomes more definite as the expression 
of the religion which bears the Christian name. Catholic 
and Protestant can meet on common ground here, as 
they do when stout Protestants sing the hymn of the 
Catholic Faber, Faith of our fathers, living still, or 
Catholics sing with satisfaction the words of the Protes- 
tant Toplady, Rock of Ages, cleft for me. They are alike 
confessing that the Way is a basis of union when the 
creeds may be the dividers of brethren. 

It is in the realm of individual experience, however, 
that the idea of the Way comes to its most satisfying ex- 
pression. That all classes are just now confused in their 
thinking admits of no discussion. The world is sadly 
topsy-turvy. The surest way through the maze is by 
ethical loyalty to Jesus as the Definer of the Way, the 
Guide into the good life. By this we do not mean that 
ethical idealism is the total expression of the Christian 
religion. The moment that we probe deeply into the pro- 
founder meanings of the moral mastership of Jesus, that 
moment we discover a theology and a divine sanction 
undergirding it all. We may begin, therefore, with dis- 
cipleship; but if we follow our experience to its inevit- 
able and final conclusion we shall find ourselves saying, 
“My Lord and my God.” The confessional end is im- 
plicit in the ethical beginning if we are thoroughgoing 
and honest in following experience by reflection. The 
simple truth is that fishermen Simons have been trans- 
formed into Apostle Peters by following Jesus in the Way. 

This moral miracle is going on now as once it 
transpired “beside the Syrian sea.” Perhaps it is in- 
accurate to call it a miracle, for the laws of friendship, 
physical and spiritual, are better known today than they 
were when men toiled at their nets all night on Galilee. 
Yet the experience moves on the high planes of romance 
and spiritual wonder, while it also walks on crooked 
ways and keeps houses in order by means of dusty labor. 
There is open to the modern man with all his complex 
and straining experiences the same privilege which came 
to the men and women of Palestine who heard Jesus 
say, “Follow me.” The Way is still the secret path and 
the open road to happy and victorious living for the in- 
dividual with his burden of private care and for a be- 
wildered world seeking to reap the far-off interest of 
blood and tears in an age when the most disastrous of 
wars is still a horrid memory and a poignant anguish. 
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From Our Western Editor 


Church Affiliation Large 


a Chicago Church Federation, representing eight- 

een denominations, has given out the results of a 
survey showing that about ninety per cent of the people 
of the Chicago district are affiliated with the churches. 
The Roman Catholic and combined Protestant groups 
are about equal in numbers. The churches of the former 
are more strategically located and have greater member- 
ship. There are nearly 400,000 Jewish adherents in this 
district. 

The Roman Catholics have about 400 churches, while 
the Protestant bodies all together have about 1,300, and 
there are scores of additional congregations worshiping 
in halls, theaters, and missions. Baptists have 239 
churches, Lutherans 221, Methodists 220, Presbyterians 
116, Congregationalists 108, Episcopalians 81, and Evan- 
gelicals 85. On the face of it, the report is encouraging. 

Many church leaders think, however, that it is un- 
duly optimistic. They call attention to the large num- 
ber of people, pleasure-bent on Sundays, the crowded 
Sunday movies, and the revelry general everywhere 
about the city over the week-end. They remind us that 
though the church membership increases, multitudes 
whose names are on the church rolls practically never 
appear at the services, and that many give little or no 
attention to the religion of Jesus. If it were ever true 
that church membership and Christian living were syn- 
onymous, it is not true today. The Church Federation’s 
statistics may be correct, but the symptoms look dis- 
couraging. 

Spells of Religion 

If we look beneath the surface we find that most 
people are religious at four or five periods or occasions 
in life—in childhood, at Christmas, at Easter, in times 
of great need, and when they turn their faces west for 
the last time. If the home atmosphere is at all favor- 
able, little children easily learn to love Jesus and to 
follow him. 

Christmas, in spite of the commercialism connected 
with it, brings memories of other days and tends to renew 
the religious life. At Easter we consciously or uncon- 
sciously pay a tribute to our belief in immortality. 
When life becomes a blind alley and we are walled in by 
disaster, we instinctively turn to God. When we face 
the inevitable event that awaits every one of us, we turn 
to Jesus. No other one has such a reputation for walk- 
ing with folks through the valley of the shadow as has 
he. Yes, we are all religious at certain times. The 
miracle of the religious world is the enrichment that 
Jesus has brought to human life, especially in these 
periods noted. 


If Christ Had Not Come 

Thirty years ago, Mr. Stead’s book, If Christ Came 
to Chicago, made a sensation. Someone wrote a book 
entitled If Christ Had Not Come. Without taking at 
a hundred per cent the survey by the Chicago Church 
Federation, we can imagine that Chicago would be in- 
finitely poorer at this Christmas time if Christ had not 
come. The giving of gifts to friends at the winter sol- 
stice, and the holding of festive occasions, go back’ of 
the Christian era. A survey of the Christmas influence 
shows how immeasurably Jesus has enriched life. 
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Christmas leads many to take a new view of the sig- 
nificance of childhood. “For unto us a child is born, 


‘ unto us a son is given, and the government shall be upon 


his shoulders.” We celebrate Christmas, first of all, 
for the children. We gird ourselves in the Christmas 
spirit to give them every opportunity to be strong of 
body, keen of mind, and wholesome of character. The 
Christmas season leads us to idealize childhood anew. 

It leads us to take stock of the poor, the unfortunate, 
the outcast, the convict, and the nobodies, and it makes 
us remember that they are with us children of a common 
Father and brothers and sisters of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. The spirit of Christmas inspires us to 
make good cheer universal and to attempt to make it 
perpetual in human life. 

The Christmas spirit leads us to make a survey of 
friendships once a year. As we look over the list that 
we are remembering, we recall the glory of those that 
we have loved and lost awhile through absence, and the 
heart grows fonder and the old ties are strengthened. 
We complain sometimes that Christmas giving is a bur- 
den; it is. On the other hand, it brightens old memories 
and renews the richest things of friendship. 

We have no measure to show the influence of the 
Christmas spirit as it runs around the world. During 
the World War it was found almost impossible to keep 
the soldiers of the Allies and of their enemies from frat- 
ernizing with one another at the Christmas time. The 
boys just would get out of the dugouts and the trenches 
and pass the compliments of the season to the fellows on 
the other side. We can see how, during the year 1927, 
the spirit of Jesus has profoundly moved upon the 
leadership of the nations, making for peace. 

Perhaps most of us instinctively pray, when we have 
reached the end of our own resources. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in his poem, How the Old Horse Won the Bet, 
reminds us of this. According to the story, some frisky 
young men got an old race horse out upon the track. 
He was rheumatic and stiff of joint. When he got 
warmed up, he took all three heats in one, and went so 
fast that the jockey was afraid he might be killed. Then: 

The quaking jockey shaped a prayer 

From the scraps of oaths he used to swear. 
He prayed, even if he didn’t do it in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage. Since Jesus came, an increasing number have 
gone to God the Father in prayer, the Father as inter- 
preted by Jesus. 

The writer of Ecclesiastes reminds us that there is 
one event common to all of us—we must pass through 
the gates of death. How could we face the event if Jesus 
had not come? When I was pastor in a Western city, 
I conducted the funeral of the chief of the red-light 
district. It was held in an undertaking establishment, 
and the chief’s crowd was there. I wondered what I 
would say as I looked into the faces of those rough men 
and lewd women. There was only one name that would 
not shrivel in that crowd. I spoke of Jesus, brother of 
all, sufferer with all, the one who loves to the uttermost, 
even unto the death on the Cross. He made his way with 
that crowd. 

Through Him the first fond prayers are said, 
The lips of childhood frame; 

The last low whispers of our dead 

Are burdened with his name. 


Chicago, Dec. 13, 1927. R. W. G. 
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Stand By for Station Talladega! 


By Henry Smith Leiper 


No time you turn on your radio let it be a reminder 

of the existence of Talladega College, down in 
Alabama. That is not so illogical as it may sound! 
Why? Because Dr. De Forest, one of the men whose 
inventions have made possible the modern radio, is a 
son of a former president of the college and a native of 
its campus. 

Had broadcasting been arranged, you might have 
listened in, the other day, while the college was celebrat- 
ing its sixtieth birthday with a combination of musical 
programs, dedicatory exercises for new buildings, a con- 
gress of teachers of science in Negro colleges, and an his- 
torical pageant, portraying the story of the college. 

Instead of following the traditional methods of cele- 
brating an anniversary, the trustees of Talladega, headed 
by the chairman, Dr. Oscar EB. Maurer, and 
the chief of the Building Committee, Mr. 
George Crawford, de- 
cided to make the open- 
ing of a new science 
building the occasion 
for a careful study of 
the status of science 
teaching in _ colored 
colleges. 

To the ceremonies 
and the science con- 
gress they invited a 
numerous company of 
guests, representative 
of university circles, 
both North and South; 
of leaders of the Congregational fel- 
lowship, including Dr. Burton and 
Dr. Ozora 8. Davis; of the alumni of 
the college, the lay members of the 
churches, pastors of colored congrega- 
tions, and secretaries of various mis- 
sionary societies. 

Among this brilliant company one 
personality stood out with unique dis- 
tinction, for Dr. Augustus Field Beard, in spite of his 
ninety-three years, joined the party which went from 
New York. In addition to making a splendid address 
on the program, he enlivened every hour of the three 
days with his reminiscences and his pertinent observa- 
tions of life and affairs. Having been a full-grown man 
when the college was founded, and having himself guided 
in large part its development in formative years, he was 
peculiarly equipped to add an unforgettable flavor to the 
celebration. 

When the visitors arrived on the campus, most of 
them found a tremendous surprise awaiting them. In the 
first place, in spite of all that had been told them, they 
were not prepared to see a thoroughly modern college 
with a beautiful setting and splendid equipment, includ- 
ing thirty-five buildings, a staff of sixty-one teachers, 
more than six hundred students, and a plant worth more 
than a million dollars. Many of them had not previously 
come into contact with representatives of American 
Negro collegiate youth, and their pleasure in this new 
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experience was voiced freely by all of them, as the cele- 
bration proceeded. 

The component parts of the program were happily 
arranged—beginning with an inspection of the plant on 
Saturday afternoon and the dedication of Fanning Hall, 
the new college refectory, made possible in large measure 
through the legacy of Mr. David Hale Fanning of 
Worcester, Mass., and followed later in the evening by 
a recital of instrumental and vocal music, artistically 
presented by the music faculty. The Sunday morning 
service was addressed by Dr. Burton, and in the after- 
noon came the dedication of Silsby Science Hall, with 
an evening student religious meeting at which the Moder- 
ator of the National Council, Dr. Davis, was the speaker. 
The concluding day—Monday—was taken up with the 
science conference. The climax of the cele- 
bration came with the presentation of the 
historical pageant at 
eight o’clock that eve- 
ning. 

Limitations of time 
and space make impos- 
sible a full, chronolog- 
ical account of all that 
happened during this 
celebration; therefore, 
it may be well to select 
a few outstanding im- 


pressions made upon 
one visitor. 

Dr. Beard’s_pres- 
ence has been men- 


tioned. No words of praise or appre- 
ciation can be too fulsome for his 
share in making the event memorable. 
For one thing, his being there im- 
pressed even upon those of slight his- 
torical imagination the fact that sixty 
years in human experience is not so 
tremendously long a time! From the 
baby Talladega of his middle thirties 
to the full-grown Talladega of today is a progression 
little short of amazing. 

Another impression that lingers in the memory was 
that occasioned by the presence on the platform at sev- 
eral sessions of Mr. Jackson Davis, representative of the 
General Education Board, whose gift of $50,000 toward 
Silsby Hall represents a new policy, and means much for 
the development of such colleges as Talladega. 

Again one recalls with a surge of emotion the un- 
veiling of the tablet to the memory of Dr. Silsby—a 
tablet which marks the wall of the foyer in the science 
building bearing his name—by his daughter who, with 
her mother, came from Washington back to her girlhood 
home. 

A companionate picture to this one is that impressed 
on the photographic plates of memory when Miss Juliette 
Derricotte, a graduate of the college, now a trustee, paid 
her tribute to the memory of Dr. Silsby. Her vivid de- 
scription of her college days, her recollections of the way 
in which he aroused within her dormant ambitions, her 
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veneration for his memory, were all naturally enhanced 
in significance by the thought-of what her own career has 
been—itself a telling indication of the work of the col- 
lege. For, as a Secretary of the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A., her contacts are now very far-reaching among 
young women of all races in America. Beside her as she 
spoke there stood the handsome bronze bust of Dr. 
Silsby, and one could not resist the feeling that his 
spirit must be hovering near at hand. 
A scene comes back to mind from the sessions of the 
- science congress which was opened by Secretary Brownlee 
on Monday morning. Seated together in the De Forest 
Chapel were the representatives of distinguished North- 
ern universities, teachers of science in state colleges and 
private institutions throughout the South, the science 
faculty of Talladega, and certain lay visitors who, like 
the writer, could not claim any right to a part in the 
program, but who found striking significance in what 
was taking place. The intellectual level of the discus- 
- gions was so high and so well sustained throughout the 
- day that a number of Northern white 
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tion was made by Mr. R. A. Carter, one of this group. 
The other presentation was that to President and Mrs. 
Sumner of a beautiful bouquet of roses given by the trus- 
tees and others in order to symbolize a deep appreciation 
felt by all of the devotion which they have shown to the 
interests of the college and the leading part they have 
played in its recent advancement. Dr. Maurer made the 
presentation and conveyed to Dr. and Mrs. Sumner the 
sentiments of the donors in a few well-chosen sentences. 


From Indian Days to 1927 


Richly etched on the mind is that amazing and artis- 
tically delightful pageant, “Sixty Yesteryears,” written 
by Prof. Emmett L. Drewry, principal of the prepara- 
tory department of the college. It was staged and 
directed by him, costumed and enacted by the Talladega 
Little Theater Players, aided by the combined forces of 
other students and the faculty, both white and colored. 

The pageantry with all its variety of color and motion 
served to depict, as nothing else could have done, the 


educators commented upon it as being 
superior to that which they had found 
in similar gatherings elsewhere. One 
saw, likewise, in this conference evi- 
dence that to a warm and vital ethical 
_ life on the college campus great contri- 
butions are being made by the spirit 
of modern science—the effort to think 
God’s thoughts after him in the realm 
of physical nature. The discussions 
made it clear that, in spite of many 
handicaps, the Negro colleges are mak- 
ing notable advances in the teaching of 
the sciences—in training the present 
generation of American Negro youth 
to take its rightful place in that phase 
of human progress to which distin- 
guished members of their race have 
already made a distinct contribution. 
Repeatedly during the three days 

of the celebration reference was pub- 


progress of Talladega from the time 
when Cherokee Indians camped upon 
its hillsides to the present day. And 
through it there ran the moving story 
of man’s inhumanity to man, being 
tempered at last by the influence of 
Jesus, the Syrian Jew, infused into 
the lives of men and women and poured 
out for the righting of ancient wrongs. 
The orchestral accompaniment, the 
spoken words of the “Spirit of Prog- 
ress” who introduced the scenes, the 
deep emotional content of much of the 
action, the appropriate use of Negro 
spirituals, the reappearance of striking 
personalities of the past whose devo- 
tion has made possible the college of 
today—all these were blended in a way 
that left with the spectators a new 
appreciation of the high order of 
ability which American Negro youth 
possess. 


licly made to the indispensable serv- 
ices of the quiet, wiry little man 
whose skill in planning and construc- 
tion has, to a very large extent, made possible the ac- 
quisition, at incredibly moderate cost, of buildings that 
would do honor to any college campus. 


He Fletcherizes Buildings! 


His name is Mr. Joseph Fletcher, and he is a graduate 
of Talladega. His first training in the art of building 
was received on the campus. His modesty is proverbial, 
and is as great as his skill and efficiency. He never 
permitted himself to be caught by those who coveted the 
opportunity to introduce him to the guests of the col- 
lege in some public way. 

Pleasing to recall and strikingly effective, perhaps 
because of their impromptu character, were the two pres- 
entations that took place on the evening of the pageant, 
before the first curtain rose. The one was the gift of a 
silver loving cup to Miss Clara M. Standish, by her stu- 
dents in chemistry during the seventeen years in which 
she has been the head of the department. The presenta- 


PROFHSSOR DREWRY 
Author of the Pageant 


Perhaps the most effective way to 
show something of the impression 
made on visitors by this program 
would be to quote a few sentences from some of the let- 
ters received from guests who were companions of the 
writer. 


What Some Visitors Think 


“Talladega College proved to be a great surprise to me. 
I was not prepared to find an institution with buildings 
and equipment equal to those of many of our better 
known Northern institutions. The morale of the student 
body particularly impressed me, and the pageant, en- 
titled ‘Sixty Yesteryears,’ was, in my opinion, worthy of 
any college in the country. A considerable portion of my 
time was spent in conversation with students, faculty 
members, and graduates of the college, as a result of 
which I am confident that Talladega is serving the Negro 
people of Alabama and other states in a very effective 
manner. 

“The conference on the teaching of science in the Negro 

(Continued on page 810) 
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Covenanter and Congregationalist 


IV. Champions of the Oppressed 
Recollections by the Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan, LL.D. 


ROUND the family fireside in the Boy’s 
We years the subjects ever to the 
fore were the slavery issue, religious and 
political freedom, and the probability of a 
civil conflict between the states. The echoes 
of the great joint debate between Mr. Lincoln 
and Sen. Stephen A. Douglas were heard 
everywhere, and the thrilling words of “a 
house divided against itself’ were often re- 
peated in public and private. The unutter- 
able horrors of the inhuman auction block, 
the barbarism of the shackles that bound 
the Negro, and the savagery of the hunters 
with their bloodhounds—alike degrading to 
both races—were never-ending themes in 
this circle. 

The rapidly-growing city on the lakeside 
was the center of activity of the Abolition- 
ists, as it was the objective of numerous 
companies of fugitives seeking freedom and 
Canada. The small group of Covenanters 
here were deeply interested, as were the 
larger and much more influential Congrega- 
tionalists who to a man were actively con- 
cerned in aiding the runaway bondmen. 

The routes by which the escaping slaves 
were conveyed from the South and South- 
west were traveled principally by refugees 
from Missouri, although Kentucky furnished 
a part of these unfortunates. Ohio received 
many from Virginia and Kentucky, while 
Indiana’s quota came from its near neigh- 
bor across the Ohio River. These routes, or 
lines, while more or less irregular, led always 
northward toward Chicago. 


Men WHo HELPED FUGITIVE SLAVES 


When the Boy became a Reporter, not a 
few of those who had taken part in the 
work of helping onward the fugitives were 
still living. With a number of these he grew 
to be intimately acquainted. A few of them 
had begun to write their experiences. But 
the greater number were content with oral 
reminiscences. As there had been little re- 
corded by the active participants in the 
drama while it was in progress, these recol- 
lections were becoming less distinct and ex- 
act. It had been hazardous to keep written 
records during their operations. And the 
stories of the celebrated ‘‘Underground Rail- 
road” and its members, and the tales that 
they related, were always fascinating. 

One of this interesting group was Zebina 
Dastman, then an elderly man, whose activ- 
ities went back twoscore years. Mr. East- 
man was a valued contributor to the news- 
paper on which the Reporter was employed. 
He had been the associate of Benjamin 
Lundy, the Quaker, who founded the jour- 
nal called The Genius of Liberty, which was 
published in a small town “down state.” 
Judge Harvey B. Hurd was a lawyer of 
prominence, whose legal advice was often 
sought and given without charge in behalf of 
the fugitive and his white friends. Isaac N. 
Arnold was another, who had been a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, and was an 
early biographer of President Lincoln. J. 
Young Scammon, the founder and first pro- 
prietor of the Reporter’s newspaper, was a 


leading member of the bar, a financier, and 
an ardent Abolitionist, and a generous sup- 
porter of this movement. These, with B. C. 
Cook and John Wentworth, did yeoman 
service at a time when their efforts meant 
peril and possibly the prison. 

Col. Ralph Plumb, who resided for many 
years at Streator, Ill., was just before the 
Civil War a resident of Ohio, and a cour- 
ageous anti-slavery man. He had been a 
member of the Ohio Legislature. For his 
participation in what is known as “the 
Wellington Rescue,” he, with thirty-six 
other men of Oberlin and neighborhood, was 
indicted, tried, and imprisoned in Cleve- 
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Gifts 


By Helen Wieand Cole 

Three kings there were from Orient who came, 
Led by a star with strange, compelling flame, 

A Prince’s sign; 
And shepherds, too. followed its beckoning light, 
Till in a manger, lo, ineffable sight, 

Godhood benign! 
That blessed the givers of the royal gold, 
But smiled upon the lambkin from the fold. 


We, too, may bring our frankincense and myrrh, 

And pay our tribute there, as though we were 
Of kingly birth; 

But ’tis not gifts like these that He doth prize 

So much as those which come in lowlier wise 
From the poor of earth, 

Who having naught of gold or treasure-trove 

Bring that of which they have the chiefest, love. 
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land for aiding a fugitive to escape from 
sone Kentucky slave hunters. When he 
came to Illinois he continued to be a recog- 
nized friend of the slave, and was identified 
with the anti-slavery party. 

In the old book, Oberliniana, published 
about 1880, and now out of print, are stories 
of the part which Oberlin’s people and stu- 
dents took in assisting slaves to escape from 
bondage to Canada; as well as an interest- 
ing chapter on “the Wellington Rescue,” to- 
gether with a sketch of the colored man, 
Lewis Clark, said to have been the original 
of “George Harris” of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and several of the others whom 
the novelist has described in her great book. 
Mr. Clark lived in Oberlin less than fifty 
years ago, and the little book, Oberliniana, 
has quite fully described him and his family. 


ABOLITIONISTS THREATENED AND OPPRESSED 


The lives of those who spoke for abolition 
of the slave trade were often threatened and 
in some instances, like that of Elijah Love- 
joy at Alton in 1837, were taken. 

Printing presses which issued free liter- 
ature were destroyed. Buildings occupied 
by them were burned. Meetings held to agi- 
tate against the traffic in human beings were 
broken up by mobs. Speakers who dared 
to announce their opinions against the “insti- 
tution” were stoned and egged, and driven 
out by violent crowds who upheld the ex- 
isting conditions. Anonymous letters were 


sent to those wko were friends of the slave. 
Dwellings in which runaways were supposed 
to be hidden were ransacked. Bible agents 
had their books torn open in the hope of 
obliterating all materials favorable to free- 
dom. Horses that were believed to have 
drawn “runaways” were uiutilated. Leaders 
at the bar were retained to represent the 
“owners.” Courts were intimidated. Public 
officials were coerced. Newspapers were 
subsidized in numberless ways. Churches 
belonging to highly organized denominations 
were either complacent or outspoken for the 
enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. And 
if all other arguinents failed the inevitable 
question was asked, “Would you have® your 
daughter marry a Negro?” which was pre- 
sumed to end the discussion. Money was 
no object to the slave hunter, while the 
friend of the fugitive received no recom- 
pense except the satisfaction of knowing he 
had helped some poor fugitive. 


THE “UNDERGROUND RAILROAD” 

The period from 1840 to 1861 witnessed 
the largest work of the “Underground Rail- 
road” in Illinois. Philo Carpenter of Chi- 
cago was one of that company of Congre- 
gational “Deacons” who were prominently 
identified with the movement. Of Congrega- 
tional and Revolutionary ancestry, he gave 
liberally of his time and means to this en- 
terprise. His home was a city of refuge to 
the runaway slave. He gave generously to 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, and in 
his honor “Carpenter Chapel’ at Union 
Park, has been named. He was one of the 
founders of the First Congregational Church, 
which was organized as a distinctly anti- 
slavery body. Among the church officials, 
whose work for the fugitive slaves deserves 
a memorial, was Deacon Lyman, of the 
church at Farmington, not far from Peoria. 
It was at Farmington that the first Ili- 
nois Congregationul Association was held in 
1844. 

One of the “stations” of the “Underground 
Railroad” nearest to Chicago was in Lyons 
Township, about eighteen miles southwest 
of Chicago. It has long been known as the 
parish of the Lyonsville Congregational 
Church. Deacon Brown was the “agent,” 
and the “station” was his log cabin, which 
stood east of the present parsonage. He 
was recognized by his farmer neighbors as 
a friend of the slave, but while not a few 
of the people in the community did not ap- 
prove of his activities, never once was he 
betrayed to the authorities. And speaking 
of this little church, let it be recorded that 
from it, directly and indirectly, there have 
grown six other churches, all Congrega- 
tional, of which five still live. One of them, 
that of La Grange, now has a membership of 
about eleven hundred, and its contributions 
to missions alone have been close to the 
half-million-dollar mark. ; 


The Pastor Says: Won't pray for character 
unless you are willing that God should send 
it C. O. D. 
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Dwight L. Moody — 


Memories After Thirty Years 


F one is coming from Cincinnati on the 

Erie Railroad, he will have plenty of 
time, and to spare, to read a good-sized vol- 
ume. He is lucky to have with him as at- 
tractive a book as Bradford’s D. L. Moody: 
A Worker in Souls. As one reads the book 
he is filled with amazement, not that the 
pook is good and interesting—for Bradford 
is always alluring—but that he should have 
written it at all. I suspect that one is 
allowed to take a man at his own word 
when he takes his reader into a confidential 
confession, and, if so, we are left to conclude 
that the author himself lays no strenuous 
claim to a positive religious faith—hunger, 
yes, but faith, no. 

There have been lives of this great evan- 
gelist written by his sons, and by evangel- 
ists, but never before has it been approached 
by one who was himself a confessed unbe- 
liever—an unbeliever at least in many of 
the things for which D. L. Moody stood. 


BARLY IMPRESSIONS OF THE EVANGELIST 


I wonder whether it is the result of my 
own relation to Mr. Moody that makes me 
feel, as the volume closes, that, above all, 
one gets a vision of Moody the man. Drum- 
mond’s estimate of him—that he was the 
biggest human he ever saw—is not dimmed 
by the picture drawn by Bradford. It is 
to this rather than the evangelist that I 
want to draw attention. Of all the people 
I have ever known—my mother excepted— 
he stands out distinct and alone from ail 
the others. Of course, he came into my life 
at that most impressionable age of thirteen, 
when one receives what one never forgets. 
It was at that age that my brother and I 
came to Mount Hermon, in July, 1881, to 
attend the school which had been opened in 
May. I saw him only during two months 
before he went to England on his memorable 
campaign and only a month or two after he 
returned in 1883. Not much opportunity for 
impressions, but they stayed. 

We not only revered him but we loved him 
and we were not afraid. He was human in 
the sense that one can hardly tell where the 


human leaves off and the divine begins,’ 


when God really has a chance to do his will 
with one. 

Of course, his love of fun stands out in 
the memory of a boy. Standing at the pump 
on a hot day with the perspiration pouring 
off his big, friendly face, he took a cup of 
water and said, “Did you ever see this done, 
boys?’ And, swinging in a circle he doused 
us all—we would have been happy if he had 
drowned us. 

One day, he came over with a new electric 
lighter for gas. It was one of those things 
which, when one pressed the button, gave 
out a spark. He had taken part of it off and 
left a hole about the size of the finger. One 
by one, he called us into the house and told 
us to put our finger in the hole—of course 
we put it in—we would have put our heads 
in the lion’s mouth if he had told us to do so. 
When he pressed the button and we got a 
shock and yelled, he sat down in the chair 
and laughed until the tears streamed down 


By George L. Cady 


his face. The apex of his laughter was 
reached when one of the farm hands came 
in and put a good fat finger in the hole. 

He was always a welcome sight when he 
came over, especially on a hot day when we 
were hoeing corn or raking hay. He would 
drive up, wipe his brow and say, “Pretty 
hot day—eh, boys? How would you like to 
go for a swim?’ It was mighty hard on 
the farm régime, but it established an in- 
dissoluble bond between boy and man. 

Our “Jack’? McDowell tells of Mr. Moody 
sitting at his desk and through the window 
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My Little Town 
(Or Hverybody’s) 


By Herbert H. Hines 
My little town at Christmas time 
Is bound by hills of white; 
There are no shepherds in the fields 
To watch their flocks by night; 
The weary world is winter-bound, 
And winter winds blow bold; 
And cloudy skies forbid the sight 
Of any star-lit fold. 


My little town has happy homes 
And happy love to share; 

It shines behind the candle gleams 
From windows everywhere ; 

It sings again a carol 
Of Christmas love and cheer; 

The poor are rich, the rich are loved, 
For love has cast out fear. 


My little town has wise men 
Who never journey far, 

With open doors and open hearts 
For each year’s calendar; 

And other men who travel far, 
To share this holy time, 

Find here within my little town 
A peacefulness sublime. 


My little town is very near 
To Bethlehem of old; 
For I can see its manger, 
And hear its story told; 
And though there are no mysteries, 
Nor any hidden sign, 
There is a heaven’s blessing 
In this little town of mine. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
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seeing a boy carrying a heavy grip to the train 
on a hot day. Mr. Moody looked but turned 
back to his desk and his sermon. The sermon 
failed to arrive, and he took his hat and horse 
and drove the boy to the _ station—the 
sermon then rolled out unresistingly. Of 
course, in this picture he stands clasping 
hands with that other great human—Lincoln 
—who got out of his buggy and went back to 
lift a pig and her little ones out of the mire 
because the memory of it would keep him 
awake all night. 

My brother had gathered some lovely but- 
ternuts on our side of the stonewall, but 
the tree stood on the side belonging to Uncle 
Cyrus Holton. Mr. Moody heard of it and 
came over. My brother, who is a lawyer 
now, tried to argue the case out because 
he found them on our land, but Mr. Moody 
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decreed that the nuts must go back. My 
brother said, with wry face, that the nuts 
were awfully heavy. Mr. Moody with a 
twinkle in his eye (and what a twinkle!) 
said: “They are so much heavier than when 
they came this way—well, take Old Harry 
and drive them back to Uncle Cyrus.” 

But he could be stern. One morning he 
appeared at our breakfast table—and we 
had breakfast at 6.80, and it was a five- 
mile drive from the Moody home, and no 
automobile then. He had heard that one 
of the boys had called another boy a hard 
name, and so lovingly but sternly he rebuked 
us all, as we sat about the table, and talked 
to us about clean lips without which no boy 
could see God. That scene he spiked to the 
memory walls of over a dozen boys—it has 
hung there for forty-five years. 


Moopy’s Harty ATTITUDE ON THE COLLEGE 


Unlike so many others of conservative 
temperament, he kept the door of his mind 
ajar to new truths. He never quit growing. 
I shall never forget that after two years in 
Mount Hermon our mother sent for us to 
come home and go to college. Mount Hermon 
then was not even a high school. Mr. Moody 
took the two of us into the little schoolhouse 
that stood between some fine hickory trees 
where Crossly Hall now stands, and there 
for an hour or two pleaded with us to stay 
and take the short course and go out as 
quickly as possible into Christian work. He 
said there were too many college men in the 
world now and that we would be of much 
greater service with the kind of preparation 
we could get there for evangelists, Bible Col- 
porters or Y. M. C. A. men. 

But mother had decreed that we should go 
to college, and mother always won. Two 
or three years later, he invited the college 
young men of the Hast to meet in North- 
field for their first summer conference, and 
gradually a great change came over him, 
and before he died it is said that he de- 
clared that if he had his life to live over 
again he would strike more at the college 
centers, for they held the leaders of to- 
morrow. Surely in his later years he would 
never have said what he did to those two 
lads in 1888. 


Moopy’s UNSELFISHNESS AND MODESTY 


But if we are considering him as a big 
human, surely it is a rare type of the 
“human” who could resist all the tempta- 
tions of popularity, adulation, praise, and 
honor and on top of that refuse to profit by 
it when millions were within his reach. This, 
at least, every critic must say—and it is in 
vivid contrast with much commercialized 
evangelism of our own day—his own hands 
were untouched by the wealth that flowed 
through them, and, with access to the 
wealthiest men of his day, he died leaving 
behind him no fortune but those magnificent 
schools which will ever be his enduring 
monument. 

Just to rest my mind I read also on that 
trip the November issue of Harper’s Maga- 
gine, and I found in it a chapter on ‘“‘Aimée 
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Semple McPherson, Primadonna of Revival- 
ism.” The article closes with these words: 

Large banners on the Temple cry ‘Wel- 
come to our Sister’ when she returns from 
a mission. Her photograph in countless poses 
appear on cards, bookmarks, pamphlets, and 
the like, which are sold in the foyer. On a 
page of the church’s newspaper I counted 
the number of times that her name occurred 
—fifteen to the Almighty’s nine. Her light- 
house symbol represents a Salvation Navy 
which she visualizes world-wide, rivaling the 
Army. And it is very certain that, if that 
time comes to pass, Mrs. McPherson herself 
will be the one ceaselessly celebrated upon 
an instrument of ten strings and upon the 
lute, upon a loud instrument and on the harp. 


One may stand on Round Top beside the 
simple grave and rest assured that no one 
will ever be able to pen such words of D. L. 
Moody. 


Moopy’s SpPrriIruaL POwrER 


Aside from the few times that I heard 
him preach in Northfield in the little old 
white church, long since destroyed by fire, 
I heard him as an evangelist only once, 
and that in his well-known church in Chi- 
cago. No one could come into his presence 
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for long without feeling that grip of his soul 
on one and feel one’s self being borne irre- 
sistibly toward God. Bradford well names 
his biography D. L. Moody: A Worker in 
Souls. And it is here that Bradford sur- 
prises you, unless he has misrepresented him- 
self in his scattered self-revelations. Is it 
that in his later years he came to the hour 
when other voices are stilled and he can hear 
the call of his own soul too long denied, now 
clamoring for its own? Is it that the sub- 
conscious planted there in his early years by 
the music which in his middle life he re- 
jected, but in later years brings back some- 
thing which he finds very precious? We 
must not read into his pages what is not 
there, and yet with what a discerning diag- 
nosis of the need of our day he opens the 
book : 


When one looks upon the ease and richness 
and abundance of modern American life, its 
kaleidoscopic color and variety, its mad 
bustle and profusion of motion and locomo- 
tion, one feels more inclined to descant its 
possessions than upon its needs. Yet if one 
stops in all the hurry to reflect, the needs 
become apparent and crying, and in all the 
loud hurly-burly not one need stands out 
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more patent than the need of God. The 
world has always needed him, no doubt. 
But it seems as if the America of today 
needed him most because it is so complac- 
ently satisfied to get along without him. Oh, 
we have churches enough, priests enough, 
sermons enough, charities and good works 
enough, or, at any rate, abounding. But 
they all seem ingeniously contrived to cover 
the void. For divers reasons, some of which 
will develop later, God seems to have drifted 
far away from most of us, or we from him, 
so far that neither airplane nor wireless will 
suffice to call him back. 


And then how truly he sums up this big 
human and yet divine who “reduced the 
population of hell by a million souls’’! 


The simple fact is, that, if God does not: 
exist, the universe is but a wilderness of 
barren horror. If he does exist, life should 
be but one long effort to know him and be 
at one with him. Separation from him is 
the most terrible punishment the mind can 
conceive. 

It may be that in the future others+will 
have different ways of overcoming this sepa- 
ration from those that appealed to D. L. 
Moody. But it will not be denied that in 
his day none worked. more passionately, 
more lovingly and more successfully to bring 
God to man and man to God. 


China: Is This Christianity’s “Failure”? 


HE National Christian Council of China, 
which was appointed by the National 
Christian Conference of 1922, and is com- 
posed of representatives from the majority 
of Christian communions and organizations 
in China, began its fifth annual session on 
Thursday, Ocicber 13, in the Missions Build- 
ing, Shanghai. In spite of present unsettled 
conditions, about seventy-five per cent of the 
membership of the Council was present; of 
these about two-thirds are Chinese delegates. 
Three important notes were struck during 
the opening session. First, that the Chris- 
tian movement needs to provide a demon- 
stration of the vitality of Christian experi- 
ence. Second, that the demand for Christian 
unity is becoming increasingly urgent. Third, 
that Chinese Christians and missionaries 
should work together on a basis of co-opera- 
tive equality. 

It was felt that there is evident among 
Chinese Christians a deep yearning for a 
real and visible unity, and that this must 
come through making loyalty to Christ 
paramount. 


Dr. Yul TELLS oF CHINESE MOVEMENTS 

Dr. David Z. T. Yui made it clear that the 
Nationalist Party and the Communist Party 
are to be distinguished from the Nationalist 
Movement, which is a potent and growing 
factor in the life of the nation, even though 
at the moment it has no recognized leader- 
ship nor organization. 

Dr. Yui urged the need for one united 
Christian Church, for which the demand on 
the part of Chinese Christians is rapidly ris- 
ing. They do not want Western denomina- 
tionalism, though they recognize the values 
in different religious experiences and cul- 
tures if these are made properly contributory 
to the building up of a vital and corporate 
religious life. However, Christianity will 
not displace China’s ancient culture, and 
the Christian movement cannot ignore the 
Chinese cultural background. 


By Henry Smith Leiper 


Regarding the status of the missionaries 
Dr. Yui said: “Many millions of the Chinese 
want the missionaries. Their opponents are 
really in a smali minority.” He then devel- 
oped the four following points which should 
determine the future relationships of the 
Chinese Christians and missionaries: 

1. They should consider each other as fel- 
low students. 

2. They should look upon one another as 
fellow workers. (The determination of the 
position in the Christian movement of either 
a Chinese Christian or a missionary should 
be a matter of “ability and character” with- 
out any reference to racial or national 
affiliations. ) 

3. They should be fellow interpreters. 

4. They should remember that they are 
children of the same God—members of the 
same family. 


PUBLICATION INTERESTS 

Some idea of the scope of the work can be 
derived from the fact that the Council has 
printed and distributed 5,809,884 pages of 
various publications. Any criticism to which 
the Council has been subjected has come al- 
most exclusively from foreign sources, and 
much of it “ultimately reacted in the Coun- 
cil’s favor.” 


Topics CONSIDERED 

Some of the topics considered at this fifth 
annual session were as follows: 

Why should the social implications of 
Christianity be stressed as vigorously as pos- 
sible just now in China? 

In what way can the Church best serve 
labor today? 

In view of rising currents of social thought 
and questioning of the existing system, what 
should be the responsibility of the Christian 
Church ? 

How can the churches of China and the 
West help toward the improvement of inter- 
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national relations arising out of trade and 
industry? 
Four PRIMARY PROBLEMS 

The Council decided that the Christian 
movement in China is now face to face with 
four primary problems: 

1. What is the Christian message? 

2. How shall religious education be car- 
ried on? 

3. What should be the relation between the 
older and younger churches? 

4. What is the obligation of Christianity 
in the present situation? 


CHRISTIANITY’s APPEAL TO THE CHINESE 

In the judgment of Rev. Pao Kwang-ling 
of Peking, these six elements in Christianity 
make the deepest appeal to the Chinese 
people: (1) equality; (2) liberty; (38) char- 
ity; (4) loyalty; (5) the sacrificial spirit; 
and (6) its practical application of its prin- 
ciples to life’s needs. 


» WHat Makes A SCHOOL CHRISTIAN? 

Dr. C. 8. Miao, speaking on religious edu- 
eation, suggested four things for considera- 
tion: 

1. The teachers must have character them- 
selves and be directly interested in the 
students. 

2. A large proportion of the students must 
be from Christian homes. 

3. Opportunity must be provided within 
the school to practice the principles of Jesus. 

4. The whole school must be permeated by 
the Christian atmosphere. 

A great change is taking place in the think- 
ing of Christians in China. Their tendency 
is to get back of the creeds and church orders 
and give more prominence to the personal, 
relation of the individual to the personality 
of Christ. 

(A fuller account of this fifth annual ses- 
sion of the China National Christian Council 
may be found in the China Illustrated News.) 
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The Miracle of Lone Pine Mountain 


T was long past summer of the year and 
| sunset of the day, but Lone Pine Mountain 
was at the very meridian of its beauty and 
glory. Through the long summer days the 
hot sun burned the pastures and dried the 
streams, exposing every scar and excrescence 
on naked uplands and cluttered clearings to its 
fierce and pitiless glare. Fall and early win- 
ter were the times for healing recovery and 
restoration, and tonight, in its quiet somber 
grandeur, Lone Pine Mountain presented a 
perfect setting for Christmas Hve. 

A light flurry of snow, followed by a dead 
calm and a tingling frost, had robed and 
draped and festooned everything in virgin 
whiteness, transforming the firs and hemlocks 
and pines into dazzling Christmas trees and 
throwing a glamour of mystic beauty over the 
blue and white pillars of smoke poised above 
the scattered mountain cabins. 

If Nature could only celebrate alone tonight 
with the stars above breaking into celestial 
song, O what time it be! But it would not 
be Christmas; for only human hearts can sup- 
ply the thrill and beauty and glory of that 
most benign of anniversaries. 

And, alas for Lone Pine Mountain! the 
hearts of the people were sadly out of tune 
with the beauty and peace and virgin whiteness 
of Nature and the blessed spirit of “peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 

By a strange and sinister perversion Christ- 
mas Hve was the time of all times when smol- 
dering hate often burst into flame and tumult 
and fighting mocked and silenced the angelic 
message. And this was the situation in the 
year of our Lord nineteen-hundred-and-twenty- 
one. 


A Mountain FEup 


On the opposite sides of Lone Pine Moun- 
tain in the Tennessee highlands lived the Fer- 
gusons and the Camerons who for years had 
sustained and fostered bitter enmity toward 
each other. Pvery Ferguson was taught to 
hate a Cameron and every Cameron to hate a 
Ferguson as the very first lesson of life, the 
feud starting away back God knows when and 
how, each new descendant accepting it as a 
sort of sacred trust that he must vindicate, if 
necessary, with his life. 

The lone pine on the crest of the mountain 
road that bore its name was the dead line for 
each of the clans and any man found on the 
wrong side of it was at the mercy of his 
foeman. 

To accept a favor from a man of the hostile 
camp was insulting one’s mother; to forego 
an opportunity to do him injury was disgracing 
one’s father. 

Occasionally, something extraordinary hap- 
pened that for a time restrained and sweet- 
ened the hate and bitterness, like the heroic 
attempt of a Ferguson to save a Cameron 
caught in a swirling flood when attempting 
to ford Big Gulch stream, both of them perish- 
ing. Sometimes both of the clans suspended 
hostilities to join forces in driving out the 
hated prohibition agents, and during the great 
World War Ferguson and Cameron fought side 
by side in foreign soil against a common foe. 
But it was always an armed truce and not a 
genuine peace. For some days before this fate- 
ful Christmas Eve the Camerons had been 
stirred to fury by the discovery of a grievance 
that cried to heaven for vengeance. Young 
Joseph Ferguson had not only flouted the dead 
line, but had invaded the sanctuary of one of 
their homes and had made love to one of their 
finest girls, Mary Cameron. 

The authentic facts in the case were simple 


A Christmas Story 
By David Wallace 


enough, and innocent enough, but no one who 
knows the implacable character of human preju- 
dices and ill will can ever be shocked by the 
libels they may publish or the outrages they may 
sanction and condone. These two young people 
were the choicest pride and hope of their re- 
spective clans. Hach had received the extraor- 
dinary privilege of about three-years’ schooling 
at the close of the great war, and like loyal 
mountaineers had come back home to share 
their advantages with their own people. Mary 
had been teaching a district school far up on 


| SPIRITUAL TONIC | 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


True Service 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 


my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me.—Matthew 25:40. 


If Jesus came to our city we would be 
glad to have him as our guest and serve him 
at any expense. Jesus tells us that when 
we feed and clothe the unfortunate he ac- 
cepts it as unto himself. 


The hardest thing to be met in one’s 
future spiritual world will be one’s own 
impoverished self, the true result of neglect 
on earth. One may escape the irritation of 
a story of need, but can never possess the 
riches of service by such self-guarding clever- 
ness. 


One may shield his heart from the appeals 
of sorrow, and protect his purse from the 
claims of giving, but the King will judge 
such a soul in the future upon the record of 
the deeds done in the flesh. 


It is one thing to be totally ignorant of 
human want. It is quite another thing to 
protect the mind deliberately against such 
knowledge. 


Lone Pine Road, and Joseph had been trying 
out some of the new ideas in farming and for- 
estry that he had learned at the agricultural 
college. 

The young people had met for the first time 
accidentally, or providentially, when the youth, 


‘under the spell of another goddess and utterly 


oblivious of dead lines and Camerons, had 
stalked a deer far over Lone Pine Mountain. 
Mary, at the schoolhouse door with her books 
in her hand, and Joseph, with his gun over his 
shoulder on the edge of the woods across the 
way, had stopped suddenly with a strange thrill 
in their hearts and looked at each other, just 
as youths in the high tide of normal human 
passion haye stopped and looked at each other 
ever since Adam and Hve met in the garden of 
Eden. 

For a time war enthusiasm and the joy of 
the Armistice had held a magical restraint over 
the old animosities, but evil prophets on both 
sides said that such a happy condition could 
not last; and, sure enough, their prophecies 
came true. In an ill-fated moment somebody 
shot Shag Ferguson’s favorite coon dog, and 
the feud broke out again in all its old-time 
fury. Immediately the dead line resumed its 
sinister significance, and it was in the white 
heat of this terrible recrudescence of hatred 
and bloodshed that the affair between young 
Ferguson and Mary Cameron had been dis- 
covered. 


The moment young Ferguson heard that his 
secret was out he leaped on his Kentucky 
thoroughbred and, flying across the hill, seized 
Mary Cameron and, swinging her onto his 
saddle and holding her fast, speeded back over 
the hill, again pursued by dazed and maddened 
Camerons, restrained from shooting by the fear 
of shedding their own blood. All night long 
and all through the next day the Camerons had 
been coming and going, discussing and con- 
ferring, burning with a sense of unspeakable 
outrage and ready to wreak a worthy revenge. 
The hot-heads were crying for a general assault 
and a fight to a finish, but Mary Cameron’s 
mother pleaded for a parley before such violent 
measures. 

“JY’d rather see a daughter of mine dead than 
married to a Ferguson,” she said, ‘but give 
’em a chanct to give ’er back first, an’ give ’er 
a chanct to come back.” 

“Tt’s powder they need, ’stead o’ palaver,” 
roared big Rob Cameron, ‘an’ we’ll take Mary 
ourselves ’ithout any pertence o’ story-book 
chivalry. A fine farce it would be to see the 
Camerons kowtowin’ to the Fergusons an’ beg- 
gin’ their own.” But Aleck Cameron, Mary’s 
uncle, a blue-eyed, white-haired mountaineer, 
spoke up for his sister-in-law. 


ALECK’s Errort TO BRING PEACE 


“TI love a Ferguson about as sweetly as a 
collie loves a hedgehog,” he said, “and I’d go 
into hell itself to bring Mary back, but some- 
thing tells me to warn you against haste and 
madness. It may be the voice of God.’ Aleck 
was one of the genuine characters so often 
found in isolated communities—a curious com- 
bination of mystic and mountebank, the poet and 
minstrel and occasional prophet of Lone Pine 
Mountain. 

“Tt came to me in a sort of trance last night,” 
he went on as every eye was fixed on him and 
every head extended. “I was tossing on the 
husks wondering who would be taken and who 
would be left and whether it would be heaven 
or hell for the dead, when a great array of 
horsemen suddenly appeared, and then a vision 
of something like angels descended into their 
midst, and a voice cried out ‘Miracle! Miracle!’ 
waking me up.” 

Every man brought his horse a little closer 
and every hand relaxed a little on the Win- 
chesters as Aleck lifted up his long bony right 
arm and imitated the weird unearthly cry— 
“Miracle! Miracle!’ Naturally superstitious 
and emotional, and in a highly agitated state 
of mind, the mountaineers were greatly im- 
pressed and ready to hail Aleck as a prophet 
indeed, but the spell was rudely broken by a 
guttural and hissing explosion from big Rob 
Cameron. 

“Tt’s fine for you, Aleck Cameron, to be 
tellin’ *bout seein’ visions an’ dreamin’ dreams 
an’ maybe it does us no harm to be havin’ 
you aroun’. But if every man of us got so 
hair-brained an’ sentimental as you, we’d be 
changin’ pants for petticoats an’ swappin’ our 
guns for fiddles an’ Psalm books. An’ a fine 
laughin’ stock we’d be makin’ of ourselves to 
have it broadcast from every chimley that the 
Camerons wouldn’t fight the Fergusons to get 
their own back because a crazy fiddler ate two 
mince pies for supper an’ drank a quart of 
corn whiskey.” 

For a moment it looked as if the solemn pro- 
phetie appeal had been smothered by ribald 
laughter, but there was a look of great deter- 
mination on Aleck’s face that impressed even 
Rob himself and every man made way for him 
as he started his horse and took his place at the 
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front, side by side with the recognized captain 
and spokesman of the clan. The soft layer of 
snow seemed a providential ally to the em- 
battled mountaineers as their horses trod 
lightly over it across Big Gulch Bridge through 
the walnuts and butternuts, the sheep and 
cattle pasture, and then the firs and hemlocks 
and pines, the great lone pine crowning the 
erest of the rough zigzag highway. About a 
hundred yards this side of the top they halted 
the cavaleade, and a scout slid off his saddle 
and glided as stealthily as a fox toward a 
secret observation post, returning after a few 
minutes to announce that it would be a fight 
instead of a foray, for the Fergusons in battle 
array held the road on the other side. Rob 
Cameron was for moving on and firing on 
sight, but Aleck suddenly and silently broke 
away and was half way toward the top before 
the clan recovered itself. There was a strange 
light in the eyes of the “crazy fiddler” that 
startled and awed his companions as he turned 
and beckoned them to follow, and a minute 
later, as he disappeared across the dead line, 
they held their breath, for they expected to 
hear the report of a dozen guns. But nothing 
happened—a miracle, sure enough—and still 


held by some strange unearthly spell, they 
moved warily toward the top, every man’s 
finger on the trigger of his gun. And there, 


poised on his saddle between them and the 
Fergusons, every man with his -gun at his 
shoulder, was Aleck Cameron, his Winchester 
on the ground and his hat in his hand, the first 
life to be sacrificed if Rob’s violent counsel 
should prevail. 

There was an air of dignity and mastery 
about him that no one had ever seen before 
as he tossed his flowing white locks off his 
forehead and looked first at Shag Ferguson and 
then at Rob Cameron, the respective captains 
of the challenging clans. After an impressive 
pause, which seemed ages to the tense, spell- 
bound men, he addressed the captain of the 
Camerons. 

“Rob Cameron,” he said, with an air of 
authority that dumfounded the proud vindic- 
tive chief, “what is your quarrel with the Fer- 
gusons, and what do you demand as the price 
of peace?” 

Rob was stung to the quick at this assump- 
tion of authority on the part of the fool of the 
Cameron camp, but he had sense enough to 
suppress his indignation. ; 

“Joe Ferguson has insulted every man on 
this side of the dead line,’ he growled, ‘an’ 
disgraced us. We want Mary Cameron back, 
and we demand that Joe be banished from Lone 
Pine Mountain for the rest of his natural life.” 

Every man clenched his weapon a little 
tighter as Aleck turned his eyes toward Shag 
Ferguson and addressed him, “And what is 
your answer, Shag?” 

“JT say not till hell freezes or Sergeant York 
surrenders to one lone German soldier will we 
give up Mary or banish Joe,’ roared Captain 
Ferguson. ‘But we’re perfectly willin’ to let 
Joe speak for hisself.” Joe rode out from his 
fellows and rested his horse almost head to 
head with the impromptu master of ceremonies. 
He was a keen, clean, upstanding youth, the 
rugged and manly qualities of the typical moun- 
taineer pointed and refined by the superior ad- 
vantages he had enjoyed. 


? 


JOrE’S TESTIMONY 

“Mary Cameron is my wife,” he said, “and 
the Bible says ‘what God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.’ ”’ 

“Don’t talk Bible to us, Joe,” snapped Rob 
Cameron. “A coward always sneaks behind 
the Bible when petticoats ain’t handy. God 
Almighty never intended a Cameron for a 
Ferguson !” 

“You cut out that coward stuff, Rob,’ 
flashed Joe, his timidity and embarrassment 
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suddenly disappearing, “or we'll be talking to 
you with another kind of a mouth.” 

“Tf you married Mary all fair and square, 
Joe, why didn’t you tell the world? You must 
have been either afraid or ashamed.” It was 
another hat that was in the ring now, Jim 
Cameron’s, a youth who might have been Joe’s 
double except for his crudeness and hardness; 
and it had been generally understood that it 
was he who was to marry Mary Cameron. Joe 
was about to reply, but big Rob Cameron broke 
in again: 

“Nobody on this side believes it was honor 
bright love at first sight, between you and 
Mary,” he rasped. “It was just somethin’ you 
started when Shag’s coon hound was shot, an’ 
a mighty mean an’ dirty kind of revenge it 
was even for a Ferguson. Besides,’ he cried, 
straightening up in his saddle and giving the 
whole Ferguson clan a defiant survey, “we can 
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Holy Holidays 
By Lathrop Campbell Grant 

This winter, on the Lord’s Day, will appear 
Both Merry Christmas and the Glad New Year. 
These holy days and holidays combined 

Recall the goodness of the Lord to mind, 
Whose love unfailing casts out all our fear, 
Whose providence supplies us with good cheer. 


This winter, as the Lord’s Day shall appear 

On Merry Christmas and the Glad New Year, 

Through Christmas and the New Year may you 
fare, 

With every day a Lord’s Day everywhere. 


The stars that shone above our Savior’s birth 

Illuminate your darkest night on earth; 

The sun that brightened the first New Year’s 
Day 

Gladden the roughest footsteps of your way; 

Sunshine and starlight guide you day and night, 

Flooding your pathway with celestial light. 
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prove that Shag’s dog was shot by one of his 
own neighbors!” 

Touch a mountaineer’s dog and you prick his 
heart. Fiery passion threatened to disrupt 
Aleck’s hope of peace, but again his weird 
hypnotie influence prevailed. 

“We're not discussing coon dogs,” he cried, 
waving his long arm and shaking his white, 
flowing locks, ‘‘we’re discussing two immortal 
souls. Jim Cameron’s question is a fair one, 
Joe,” he resumed, facing the heckled youth. 
“Tf you and Mary are married, why have you 
two been lying about it for nearly a year?” 

For the first time Joe seemed to lose his 
manly poise and he looked appealingly into the 
hard tense faces for some encouragement. 
“Mary and I knew it would make trouble,” he 
muttered, “and we kept putting it off, hoping 
the feeling over Shag’s dog would die down and 
something happen to make it easier.” 

“Why don’t you own up the truth like a 
man, Joe?” snarled young Jim Cameron. “I 
don’t believe you eyer got a license or saw a 
preacher, and you didn’t intend to take Mary 
unless you had to!” 

By a lightning movement the guns of the two 
young men flew to their shoulders, and only 
the instinct and courage of Aleck Cameron, 
who spurred his horse and leaped between them, 
prevented the shot that would have spelled 
tragedy. 

“The man who fires a shot before we finish 
this parley,” he cried, lifting his hand to 
heaven, “is a murderer, and it’s a terrible 
thing to be a murderer. It’s bad enough to 
kill a man in a fight, God have mercy on my 
own poor soul, but it’s hell and damnation to 
be a murderer.” He paused and looked hard 
at the young men as they slowly lowered their 
weapons, and then, sweeping both battle lines 
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with an impressive gesture, exclaimed, “Ugly 
and damnable insinuations have been made,” he 
said, ‘‘and the only one that can answer is Mary 
herself.” 

Joe’s flushed face turned deadly white, and 
he tried to communicate something to Aleck, 
sotto voce, which the old mountaineer could not 
quite catch. Young Jim Cameron was also 
listening hard and put his own sinister con- 
struction on the broken sentences. ‘He’s afraid 
to have Mary brought here,” he hissed. “He 
knows she’d give him away and curse him to 
his face!” 

Uproar and fighting again seemed imminent, 
but once again the “crazy fiddler” proved him- 
self master. 

“T’ll guarantee the protection of Mary in 
your interest, Shag, with my life,’ he cried, 
addressing the Ferguson chief. “You go and 
fetch her!” Aleck’s high presumption in as- 
suming the lordship of the parley had pro- 
voked big Rob to the exploding point, and this 
new exercise of authority was the last spark. 

“And who are you,” Aleck Cameron,*to be 
issuin’ your orders and perpoundin’ your judg- 
ments as if you was the lord high commissioner 
of the Appalachians?’ he shouted. “I want 
you, Shag Ferguson, and the rest of your gang, 
to understand that this sentimental palaver 
has gone as far as it’s goin’. We’re goin’ back 
of the dead line for just thirty minutes, and 
if Mary isn’t delivered here by then we’re 
comin’ to get her!” 

“We don’t want no thirty minutes to find 
out what we think,’ answered Shag, “but if 
you’d like thirty minutes to get out of the 
way we'd be willin’ to grant it as a special 
Christmas Eve favor!” 


Mary’s CHALLENGE 


A dozen guns were leveled at Shag, and for 
a moment it looked as if the biting taunt would 
be his end, but something happened on the 
instant that startled and awed the infuriated 
foemen, hushing the uproar and arresting the 
riot. In a moment of time the whole assembly 
stood at attention, as if posing for some grand 
spectacular pageant. A young woman pale as 
death, with a white bundle at her breast, 
had suddenly appeared between Aleck and Joe, 
a bright red shawl over her shoulders, her long 
dark ringlets playing over her head and her 
coal-black eyes flashing unearthly light. 

At a glance Joe sprang from his horse and 
took hold of her with one hand, while clutching 
his gun with the other, but she gently waved 
him aside, and with a proud gesture around the 
double square, exclaimed: “In God’s name, I 
ask you, isn’t it about time you men quit your 
hating and cursing and fighting and killing 
and got to living together like human beings 
and Christians? It’s nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one years since Christ came into the 
world with all the angels of heaven singing, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will to men’; and here you are on the 
blessed anniversary of his coming threatening 
to redden the white innocent snow with your 
brother’s blood!” 

She paused a moment to catch her breath, 
and then in rising crescendo cried: ‘Shame on 
you, Rob Cameron! Shame on you, Shag 
Ferguson! Shame on all of you, my own, and 
Joe’s as bad as the rest! It’s your senseless 
and hellish hating and feuding that has made 
all this trouble tonight. 
other and married each other, and this is our 
baby born this very night.” 

Joe sprang toward her, as she held up his 
first-born whom he had not yet seen, but she 
waved him off as she returned it to her breast, 
and went on: “We could have left this place 
and lived our lives elsewhere, nobody daring 
to interfere between us, but we stayed out of 
loyalty to you, and kept hoping and hoping 


Joe and I loved each : 
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that something would happen to convert and 
change us and bring this horrible nightmare to 
an end!” She paused again and, sweeping 
both lines of astounded clansmen with her 
burning eyes, she turned to Joe and said: “I 
want you to throw your gun on the ground.” 

The young man looked up at Rob and Jim 
Cameron and hesitated. 

“Throw down the gun, Joe,’ she repeated in 
an imperative tone, “or get back onto your 
horse!” It was like the sentence of death, but 
he obeyed. 

“Now, then, Camerons! Now, then, Fergu- 
sons!’ she cried, beckoning Joe to her side. 
“Jf you're going on with your hating and 
feuding and killing I want you to begin with 
me and Joe and the baby. Yes! Kill all three 
of us! I’d rather my baby went back to God 
in heaven this very night than live to grow up 
like you!” 

Aleck Cameron had fastened his eyes on Mary 
the moment she appeared, and all through her 
impassioned appeal seemed to be held by an 
overpowering fascination. When she finished 
and fell, half fainting, into Joe’s arms, Aleck 
leaped from his horse and, pulling aside the 
white covering of the bundle at her breast, ex- 
posed the face of the little red blinking infant, 
and exclaimed: “A miracle! A miracle! God 
has fulfilled my dream! Joseph and Mary and 
the little child! Jesus has come again and, 
blessed be God, come to Lone Pine Mountain!” 


Tur MESSAGE OF THE CHRISTMAS BELLS 
AND CAROLS 
And then, as if timed by some heavenly 
prompter, echoes of the Christmas bells ringing 
out from a chapel in the valley came floating 
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toward them, followed by the strain of a hymn, 
the rarest of all Christmas hymns in its inter- 
pretation of the human element in the divine 
and transcendent event. It was too far away 
to distinguish the words, but the old minstrel 
prophet, as by divine instinct, had just com- 
mitted it to heart, and in a clear, appealing 
voice took up the beautiful story : 


For Christ is born of Mary; 
And gathered all above; 

While mortals sleep the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 


No ear may hear his coming 
But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive him still 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray, 

Cast out our sin and enter in— 
Be born in us today. 


We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 

A wave of strange ecstatic holy emotion 
swept over the weird assembly, arresting the 
wild lawless passions and releasing the sweetly 
human and godlike instincts that lay crushed 
and shackled within their rough, heart-starved 
natures. The mother and child, the conviction 
of sin, and the appeal to their better natures, 
the white snow beneath their feet and the eter- 
nal stars above, .Christmas Eve and the carol- 
ists filling the air with heavenly music—rough 
as they were and profane and violent as they 
were, every man knew that to harden his heart 
at such a time would be to curse God and com- 
mit the unpardonable sin. So they tumbled 
from their horses and dropped their guns, and 
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Camerons fought with Fergusons to determine 
the one who would be first to congratulate 
Joseph and Mary and welcome the little baby 
to Lone Pine Mountain. Shag Ferguson and 
Rob Cameron joined their mighty hands to 
furnish a royal cradle for Mary and the baby 
as they carried them back to the little home 
still unfinished and unfurnished, that Joe Had 
been hurrying to build. And before the pro- 
cession started, the ecstatic and exalted min- 
strel prophet sang out: “And don’t forget 
friends and neighbors, that when Jesus mag 
born in Bethlehem wise men came from the 
Kast bearing gifts of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh to lay at his feet!” 

Far into the night, men from the east and 
west of Lone Pine Mountain, wise men, O so 
wise, who had exchanged hatred for love, and 
cruel bloodshed for sweet human indus 
flocked to the home of Joseph and Mary. bene 
ing their gifts, the choicest ornaments of their 
own humble domiciles—tables, chairs, pictures 
blankets, rugs, treasured heirlooms, such a 
outpouring of neighborly kindness as Lone Pine 
Mountain had never known before, and every 
man who brought a gift carried away in his 
heart a pearl of great price, the vision of 
ue one Rob ee mightiest gift that the 

eavenly ather i 
ee ena ever gives the world—a 

For every true mother is a Madonna and 
every baby is Jesus, and it is through the 
holy mother and child that God is forever re- 
ceiving and sanctifying human life, arresting 
sin and death and despair, giving the world 
another chance, giving the race another start 
and keeping the glorious triune flame of faith, 
hope and love forever burning in human hearts, 


Conferences on Worship 


E Conference on Worship at Seattle 
brought together thirty-five pastors of the 
churches of western Washington. Dr. Edward 
Lincoln Smith was Convenor, and the meeting 
was held in the Gold Room of the Washington 
Hotel. Dr. Smith conducted a brief devotional 
service and explained the purpose of the meet- 
ing. In the mind of Dr. Smith the church is 
in real danger of losing the people unless it 
learns more helpful ways of worship. The re- 
sponsibility for the vitality of the worship de- 
pends in large measure upon the spiritual life 
of the minister. The minister needs to prepare 
for his worship service with very great care. 
His breadth, his understanding of his task, his 
preparation of the material for worship, should 
receive intelligent care as people are helped to 
find God—which is the true purpose of worship. 
Following the introductory address of Dr. 
Smith, the men gave themselves to a most 
thoughtful consideration of the syllabus out- 
line. The spirit and attitude of this group was 
truly Congregational—each minister feeling re- 
sponsibility for the development of his own 
program, while glad for any help from others, 
yet each one free to choose that which best suits 
his needs. 

This sort of spirit led to the expression of a 
wide variety of suggestions. For example, “We 
lose democracy of worship when the minister 
uses a gown, builds a chancel, or when other 
such devices as these separate the minister from 
the people.” On the other hand, it was pro- 
posed that the use of a gown was most helpful, 
as it impressed on the mind of both minister 
and people that this service was set apart from 
other meetings. 

There was general agreement on the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

“The one point every pastor must consider 
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carefully is that he will not talk down to the 
people, say ‘you and I’ or ‘you need,’ etc.; but 
if there is to be real democracy, a minister 
must think and say ‘we.’” 

“The minister is a worshiper, the same as 
any other participant.” 

“No one should say ‘conducting worship,’ but 
rather ‘leading worship.’ ” 

“The most difficult thing a minister has to 
do is to lead the people in prayer. What he 
usually does is to pray at them when his task 
is to pray with them.” 


Te INTELLECT AND WORSHIP 


There was a very animated discussion of the 
relationship of the intellect to worship, and how 
far a spirit of worship is destroyed by use 
of material in a “homiletical’’ sense. The 
Apostles’ Creed was used in three churches, the 
General Confession and General Thanksgiving 
in a few. But the general attitude was ex- 
pressed in this way: “I do not propose to teach 
a system of doctrines in my service of worship 
at all, but at the same time my responsibility 
for the welfare of the people will not permit 
me to use for worship anything that violently 
offends my sense of truth.” 

Or, as expressed by another: “In worship 
we are seeking reality in religion and the use 
of words we do not mean makes that search 
impossible.” 

On the other hand, some used classical ma- 
terial, which they did not accept as literal doc- 
trine, but because of its historic significance 
as linking us today with all the generations 
gone by. It was quite generally felt: 

(1) That controversial material ought not 
to be used. 

(2) That there is great need for single, 
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wholesome responses i 

ae p , affirmations and other 
(3) That a series of short, well-edited re- 

sponsive readings was the most pressing need. 
(4) That the pastor should interest his 

people as to the purpose of worship, attitude 

of mind, posture of body, expected help, hin- 

drances, and other similar considerations. 


PUBLICITY AND WoRrSsHIP 


The conference discussed the relationship of 
the publicity of the church to the spirit of 
worship. Dr. Francis Van Horn of Tacoma 
said that he had been credited by Printers’ Ink 
with having used the first paid church adver- 
tisement in America, and that when he read 
the ads in some Saturday papers he wished 
someone else had started this movement. Many 
ads stress some sensational sermon topic, and 
when this is the case how can you expect a 
worshipful attitude of the people? They come 
all keyed up for a shock or thrill and look upon 
the “preliminaries” as just a troublesome delay 
The men present proposed to advertise the won 
ship of the church as the main purpose of Sun- 
day service, and Dr. Fifield read the advertise- 


ment he had prepared for his next week’s space 
It read as follows: 


Tue SENSE oF Gop 


is the essential need of life today. All need its 


comforting, helping, st - 
* tN) eadying ower, 
morning worship at i 18 The 


PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
He an opportunity to realize the sense of 
od. Music, Scripture, prayer, and sermon all 
unite to bring folks nearer to him. Are you 
searching for peace of mind and poise of soul? 


Plymouth invites you gues 
at eleven. you any Sunday morning 


Among the many helpful suggestions that 
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ought to go into the record of this meeting are 
the following: 

“YT do not want anyone to say he can tell me 
how to worship. Everyone must find the way 
himself; we can testify how we find God, but 
that is as far as we can go.” 

“There should be a period of silent prayer 
at the close of worship for self-dedication.” 

“Does worship produce reverence, righteous- 
ness, sincerity ?”’ 

This was a most valuable conference! There 
was the constant realization that here was a 
group of sincere and earnest pastors at grips 
with the central problem of their task; that 
we faced the future with courage, not because 
we were going back, but because we are going 
forward into a new day wherein we should 
meet the requirements with a determination to 
reyeal God to men; and that they may find 
in him the help they need for their soul’s sal- 
vation and for their daily work in the world. 


Tur PORTLAND MEETING 


Thirty ministers gathered in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Tuesday morning, Octo- 
ber 25, and at 4 p.m., at the close of the after- 
noon session, twenty-nine were present. ‘The 
ladies of the church served a delicious lunch. 
From the first hymn of the opening devotional 
service, conducted by Dr. Clement G. Clarke, 
the Convenor, all through the day, there was 
a most eager participation. Dr. Clarke, in his 
opening address, stressed the fact that the 
pastor was mediating through personality the 
presence of God; that he should look upon the 
service as a responsibility and opportunity ; and 
that he should consider well the fact that there 
were three distinct classes of people in every 
congregation: first, those to whom the beauty 
of holiness appeals and whose response de- 
pends upon the way in which their esthetic 
nature is aroused; second, those who were pri- 
marily intellectual, who receive their greatest 
inspiration as they thought God’s thoughts 
after him in their search of the truth; third, 
there are always present practical souls busy 
with the world’s work who want to hear the 
challenging words ‘‘cease to do evil and learn 
to do good.” 

Almost at once the discussion centered 
around the thought of our conception of God. 
The question was framed thus: Can we really 
worship God without ascribing personality to 
him? We say God is love, justice, mercy, but 
can we worship these abstractions? Must we 
not feel our way back to the reality to which 
these qualities appertain? 

It was proposed that we should be careful 
to keep in mind the Christian ideal of God 
when we worship, that it is Christ’s God that 
we worship and not the Hindu or Buddhist 
God. This brought forth the statement that 
worship is absolutely universal—that all who 
worship God are sons of God, regardless of 
their religious cult. We are human, we yearn 
for the infinite. As soon as we begin to ask 
the questions ‘“What?,” .‘“Why?,” “Whom?,” 
then debate begins and worship ends! As one 
pastor remarked: ‘‘We lead the people in wor- 
ship down to the sermon, when our contro- 
versy begins, and we sometimes destroy all we 
have created.” 

With slight dissent the conference united in 
the statement that we must keep the idea of 
God generic. The Infinite does not require lim- 
itation nor characterizing. Worship at its best 
need not ask questions as to the object of 
worship. One pastor called attention to the 
story of Isaiah—how his worship began with 
an awful sense of God; how he progressed 
through various stages of emotional reaction, 
until finally he eried, “Here am I; send me.” 

As to the material used in worship service, 
all felt that whether we will or not, teaching 
in doctrine does go along with worship—that 
to use something as an affirmation of faith to 
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which one’s mind did not give assent encour- 
aged a sense of the unreality in religion. © 

The major part of the afternoon session was 
given to a discussion of the theme, “What is 
the desired attitude when the period of worship 
is over?” 

Here are some of the expressions different 
men gave that seemed to them to be the chief 
characteristics of the desired attitude: 

(1) I think people ought to have the sense 
of being shriven; their souls clean. 

(2) The spirit should be liberated for the 
routine of daily strain. 

(3) Resolve to “go fight.’ 

(4) Desire silence to be alone with God. 

(5) New courage. 

(6) What people do after the sermon tells 
the story. 

(7) Help the people to realize we are part of 
a great infinite plan and each one must will- 
ingly take his place in the world’s work. 

(8) The people brought into such a rela- 
tionship to God that his spirit will work 
through them. 

(9) To get some conception of life. 

(10) To give concreteness to the purpose of 
life. 

(11) To create a spirit of harmony with 
God—to get so close to him one will not dare 
to sin. 

(12) To have people say in all truth, “I got 
what I needed.” 
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(183) To create the feeling that “I am not a 
worm of the dust but a son of the Living God.” 

These show the range of thought and the 
earnest purpose that worship shall in truth 
reach the souls of men. 

It was proposed that it may be possible that 
we are trying to do two things—one in our 
worship, another in the sermon; and that it 
might be that the service of worship ought to 
be entirely separate from the service of in- 
struction. On the other hand, some thought 
the sermon, if properly phrased, was a mighty 
help in worship as the minister of God re- 
vealed to the people God’s truth, his spirit, 
and brought to them true spiritual refreshment. 

A word of caution also was uttered to the 
effect that we need to make haste slowly. “I 
am terribly afraid,” said one, “of anything . 
yet offered in way of service helps. The Omaha 
program of worship did not help me at all. We 
run the risk of getting into set form too 
quickly.” Others, however, were greatly helped 
by the Omaha devotional services and were 
planning to use these in shorter form in their 
own churches. Ke, 

At each conference many questions are asked 
as to the attitude taken at other conferences. 
To meet the need and to.give our churches at 
large an idea of the state of mind of our pas- 
tors on these vital questions, this series of ar- 
ticles is being written. 

(To be continued) 


Anna Harlow Birge: A Memorial 


JE} name and memory of Mrs. Anna Harlow 

Birge will long live in the hearts and mem- 
ories of the men and women, the youth and the 
children, of the Congregational Church, Bristol, 
Ct. Sunday morning, November 27, a beau- 
tiful memorial tablet was presented to that 
church by a group of young Armenian and 
Greek students of the International College, 


THe MrMORIAL TABLET 
In the church at Bristol, Ct. 


Smyrna, whom Mrs. Birge rescued and _ be- 
friended on the day of the burning of the city, 
and brought with her on an American destroyer 
to Athens. She performed heroic service on 
that day; and, subsequently, when the young 
men had been admitted into this country as 
students, and after a time were ordered to 
report in New York for deportation, through 
her visit to Washington and her impassioned 
pleading, in their behalf, they were permitted 
to remain, and, soon afterward, were admitted 
permanently. 

With hearts full of gratitude and affection 
these students presented their memorial. The 
service was one of singular impressiveness and 
inspiration. The committee in charge of the 
exercises had sent out special invitations to 
the members, and a large congregation was 
present. Many of those present knew and 
loved Mrs. Birge as she had often visited Bris- 
tol, and had lived in the city when she and her 
husband, Rev. John Kingsley Birge, were in 
this country on furlough. 

Rey. Francis Trowbridge Cooke, recently in- 


stalled as the pastor of the church, conducted 
the service with sympathetic insight and gra- 
cious co-operation. Prof. S. Ralph Harlow of 
Smith College, a brother of Mrs. Birge, read 
the Scripture, and Rey. Samuel Allen Harlow, 
her father, and the pastor of the Congregational 
church, Canton, Mass., offered prayer. A solo, 
Oh, Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus, a favorite 
hymn of Mrs. Birge, was sung by a sister-in- 
law, Mrs. S. Ralph Harlow. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper followed the beautiful and 
deeply interesting service. A profoundly im- 
pressive feature of the service was the presen- 
tation of the tablet by Mr. Harontoun Cas- 
parian, one of the young students whom Mrs. 
Birge rescued and brought with her to Athens 
on the American destroyer. Mr. Casparian 
graduated with honors, last June, from the law 
department of the University of Virginia. He 
described in a graphic way the courage and en- 
ergy of Mrs. Birge in getting eight young Greek 
and Armenian students out of Smyrna in the 
face of many perils and difficulties, and in 
bringing them with her to Athens. 

Deacon Thomas H. Patterson, in behalf of 
the church, in warm and tender words of ap- 
preciation, both of the gift, and of the life and 
service of Mrs. Birge, accepted the memorial 
tablet. 

In addition to her work for these young 
men, she brought with her to this country six- 
teen young Greek and Armenian girl students 
whom her husband, Rev. John Kingsley Birge, 
rescued the day of the destruction of Smyrna, 
and placed on board the American destroyer 
in the harbor. 

Places had been found for all these students 
in different girls’ colleges by her brother, Prof. 
Ralph Harlow, and they were immediately ad- 
mitted into these institutions on their arrival. 
Not long afterward, sixteen young Greek and 
Armenian students, and one Persian, eight of 
whom were rescued by Mrs. Birge, were brought 
over to this country and placed in different 
educational institutions. , 

The church school, Bristol, Ct., considers 
Mrs. Birge its heroine, and at a recent meeting 
voted to have her story told to the school once 
each year at a Junior Church service. 
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OR five years I have been writing ‘“Com- 
ments” for a California newspaper, scurry- 


They have been in the way of personal slants 
at men and events out here. 

The Congregationalist thinks an occasional 
supply of the same character may be inter- 
esting. 

Let me begin with certain of our celebrities. 


“ALL ABOUT AIMER’”’ 

| Within a fortnight, curiously enough, I have 
_ been asked to introduce to Pacific Coast audi- 
ences two of our outstanding folks—Aimée 
| Semple McPherson and Will Rogers. Queer 
/ custom—the necessity of saying to an audience, 
| “This is so and so,” about a person they know 
| well, by a person they know slightly. 

The first invitation I declined. ‘“‘Aimée” needs 
no support, being quite sturdy enough to walk 
out almost anywhere unaccompanied. 

The second I accepted as good fun. 

Anyone hereabouts making a speech of in- 
troduction about “Aimée’’ would have heard 
from all quarters of the auditorium, “Who in 
the world is that fellow?” Neither eyes nor 
ears would have been pointed at him but at her. 
No one, at all wise, would wish on himself such 
discomfort. 

I preferred to stand, in a close pack, as I 
did, in the northeast section of the balcony, 
getting that, only, through a newspaper pass, 
and getting then only a spasmodic view of her 
as the space cleared between a man’s collar 
and his Adam’s apple. 

The doors were open for a half hour, then 
closed and guarded by strong men. 

The second evening a semi-tropical California 
rainstorm set in at five o’clock and poured till 
eleven. In a huge municipal auditorium not 
twenty-five more could have squeezed in—and 
Californians are mortally afraid of rain. 

The morning newspaper, after the third night, 
not at all cordial in the meat of its writing, 
_ headed the item “Thousands Turned Away.” 

On the fourth night, the last of this particu- 
lar series, the disappointed crowd smashed 
doors and windows to get in. The number of 
police outside would indicate as interesting a 
process as a prize fight inside. 

The business around Aimée Semple Mce- 
Pherson when she is in action on a platform 
is in the near vicinity of being the greatest 
religious phenomenon today. ; 

In the first place, she talks about religion— 
nothing else. In the second place, in words, 
imagery, and music she uses forms familiar in 
childhood to evangelically trained people. 

“Going to heaven,” “being saved,” ‘bringing 
in the sheaves,’? may not be in our heads, but 
they are in our blood stream. With the impact 
of 5,000 people in Angelus Temple behind 
them, they are powerful. They sway even 
those of us who by theological teaching have 
been denuded of these emotions. 

In the third place, she has the power to 
dramatize religion, giving it a tangible picture 
which the mind may compass. 

Heaven, hell, the crucifixion, the way of the 
damned, the ineffable mercy seat, are as vivid 
as Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

The newspaper vendors cry on the street 
“All about Aimée.” It is a vain boast. No 
one knows, and no one is likely to know, that 
much. 

And the biggest mystery of all is her growing 
power in the realm of religion. 


AN Hx-Mayor 
When writing up the famous it is customary 
for a reporter to cite the data on which his 
evidence is based. 
A few weeks back I sat out an evening with 


By Dr. Roy Campbell 


Will Rogers and his wife and ‘introduced’ him 


| ing mentally up and down the coast for news.’ to Hotel del Coronado diners. 


He ealls himself ‘‘a hard-boiled rough-neck”’ 
—his own inelegant phrase. If you expect him 
to keep within the part he assigns himself you 
will be disappointed. 

When he spoke of that slim lad, in a slim 
plane, sailing over the seas there were tears 
in his eyes, real ones, not movie ones. If you 
heard him that night by radio you missed them, 
of course, but the shine of them was there for 
those of us within hand touch of his face. 

“This Lindy lad has given them newspaper 
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Christmas Hopes 
By Ada Simpson Sherwood 
Come, friend, come, O come away with me 
The Christmas star to see! 
With all the charm and mystery and radiance 
beguiled, 
Let us bring our gifts of gold and myrrh unto 
the Manger Child, 
The while we catch a dream 
Of a halo’s golden gleam, 
Transfiguring the daily task with holy, heavenly 
beam. 
While the Christmas star we see, 
Swathed in light, on bended knee, 
Let us worship, you and me. 


Come, friend, come, O come away with me 

Through the paths of memory! 

To the meetings and the greetings of the Christ- 
mas days of yore, 

To the glowing Christmas hearthstones, and the 
welcome, open door. 

Ah, never breathe a sigh 

For the Christmas days gone by! 

They live again in loyal hearts where true joys 
never die. 

Then with joyous hearts and free, 

Through the paths of memory, 

Let us wander, you and me. 


Come, friend, come, O come away with me 

To the Christmas yet to be! 

That day of rich fulfillment of truth and justice, 
when 

The world shall join the angels’ song of peace, 
good will to men. 

Let us hope and work and pray 

For that glad, triumphant day, 

When peace and love and brotherhood shall o’er 
the earth hold sway. 

For the glorious victory 

Of the Christmas yet to be, 

Let us struggle, you and me. 
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boys something clean to write about for once,” 
he said. 

The truth of the matter is—this wild Okla- 
homan has a soft heart. If one pries into 
his affairs he is likely to find that he is kind 
to his kiddies and brings home a box of candy 
to “Betty” every Saturday night. 

He is free with his grammar; he chews gum; 
and he is not nice-looking. 

The way to get full enjoyment out of Will 
Rogers of an evening is to listen to him and 
look at his wife. This is a combination hard to 
beat. 

From such a process, too, you discover one 
secret of his success—his wife laughs at his 
jokes. 

Will Rogers is way over on the decent side 
of life—an ambassador without a portfolio, a 
preacher without a pulpit. 

The other day I saw two baby airplanes on 
wheels, piloted by boys along the sidewalk. 
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Pacific Coast Comments 


One, a gay, elegant craft, had “The Spirit of 
St. Louis” across its bow. 

The other, lame, decrepit, disheveled, had 
“The Spirit of St. Vitus.” 

One boy was following Lindbergh; the other, 
Will Rogers. Each had chosen a path into the 
human heart. 

Will Rogers is a Pacific Coast man—one of 
our retired local politicians—the ex-mayor of 
Beverly Hills. 


Ciry UNWRAPPED FROM Dusty CEREMENTS 


Religious educational interest on this coast 
focuses on Dr. Badé’s finds of the summer. 
Some of us in August thrilled at the very spot 
near Jerusalem to think that below us were 
evidences of the ancient, forgotten city, the 
Mizpah of Benjamin. 

When we returned home we found the whole 
coast alive with the significance of the dis- 
covery. The largest freshman class and the 
largest student body is, this Fall, registered at 
Pacific School of Religion as a sequence of this 
and other vital items with which its faculty 
is concerned. 

This versatile member, Dr. William Frederic 
Badé, is close now to being also a world- 
famous archeologist. 

Last summer (1926) Dr. Badé dug out the 
remains of a great Bronze Age wall built by 
the remote predecessors of the Hebrews—six- 
teen feet thick, twenty-five feet of it still stand- 
ing, giving mathematical evidence, by calcu- 
lating the slant of its revetment that originally 
stood forty-eight feet high, matching four stories 
of a modern building. 

No wonder those scared scouts, returning, 
reported that “the walls of their: cities reach 
unto heaven.” 

This summer (1927) their picks struck into 
an ancient Israelitish temple, built probably 
about 800 B.C. There was the great central 
rooms, then the flanking rooms for the priests, 
in one of them crude flint knives upon which 
had often been the blood of circumcision. 

The wide sympathy and the catholicity of 
our Congregational interests were in evidence 
when, on a Sabbath afternoon in this rediscov- 
ered temple, worship was again set up after 
a silence of two and a half millenniums. 

Dr. Badé invited the members of three reli- 
gions—Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans 
—to hear the sonorous Hebrew distichs of 
Psalm 128. 

The hills about must have wondered at the 
memory recalled. 


THe City or ’49 


Dr. Chauncey Hawkins, late of Washington 
state, and much more remotely of California, 
steps into Dr. Gordon’s San Francisco pulpit 
with power. He has come home. He is in 
truth a “native son.” He was born in Vacaville, 
in the valley leading up to the highlands of 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 

He is utilizing the now famous (speaking 
locally) methods of preaching of his predeces- 
sor—the publicity, the Sunday evening “ques- 
tion drawer,” the Thursday night family movie, 
adding to them a flavor of his own. 

San Francisco of a Sunday, once seen in the 
congregations of Dr. Aked, of Dr. Gordon, and 
now of Dr. Hawkins, would not seem to be a 
“Godless city.” 

This Thanksgiving time there is much about 
to be thankful for—“‘Our Mary” has decided to 
eschew desired Desdemona parts for her be- 
loved gamin characters; the Tia Juana border 
drive for longer hours failed; and the Coast 
is likely to name the next President of these 
United States. 

San Diego, Cal., November 17. 
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The Child in the Church 
The Golden Rule City, by Edna M. Bonser 
(Pilgrim Press. $2.00). This book, listed as 
“The Junior course in the Hveryday Christian 
Living Series,’ secures its name from the fact 
that it tells of children who actually planned 
and constructed from cardboard a small city 
which they named “The Golden Rule City.” 
Hach child became a citizen and owned a plot 
of land upon which he constructed his house. 
The book describes a co-operative experiment 
carried on by Mrs. Bonser with a group of 
fifteen boys and girls from nine to twelve years 
of age in the Presbyterian church of Hdge- 
water, N. J. The group concerned itself with 
such problems as planning a city beautiful; 
choosing an occupation; planning a house of 
worship; dedicating the church, ete. The activ- 
ities included stories, dramatizations, discus- 
sions, and many kinds of construction work. 
This is an excellent example of the use of the 
project principle in teaching. The boys and 
girls determined their own procedure and under 
careful leadership worked out their own prob- 
lems. As specific situations arose involving 
conduct and social attitudes, Mrs. Bonser gave 
tests in an attempt to discover to what extent 
there was growth in character, in social atti- 
tudes, and in religious conceptions. Part I of 
the book concerns itself with principles, aims, 
and viewpoints underlying the experiment. 
Part II gives twenty-eight suggestive lesson 
programs. Part III includes the songs, drama- 
tizations, and stories which were used. The 
author’s husband, Prof. Frederick G. Bonser, 
in a very splendid introductory statement, dis- 
cusses the aims of religious education as re- 
vealed in this experiment. He-says in part: 
“The purposes of religious education are two- 
fold. The first is that of developing in children 
wholesome, serviceable social habits and atti- 
tudes. . . . The second purpose is to develop 
a helpful and satisfying conception of God.” 
While the untrained teacher who must have 
specific directions for every move she makes 
will be unable to use this course, it will prove 
very suggestive and helpful to the teacher with 
initiative and experience. 
The Worship of the Little Child, by Edna 
Dean Baker (Cokesbury Press. $.75), and 
Worship Training for Juniors, by Josephine L. 
Baldwin (Methodist Book Concern. $1.00). 
These texts in the “specialization series’ of 
the International Leadership Training Course 
' provide a competent treatment for a very im- 
portant and much-neglected subject. The train- 
ing of children and of boys and girls in the 
spirit and practice of worship has too long suf- 
fered either from neglected or’ sadly mistaken 
methods. The authors of these texts are out- 
standing leaders in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Miss Baker is president of the National 
Kindergarten and Blementary College and an 
authority in the field of general educational 
work. In her book is revealed an intimate 
knowledge of child nature and keen apprecia- 
tion of the child’s religious capacities. The 
opening chapter is a splendid analysis of the act 
of worship and its place in human experience, 
and from this point on, the reader is skillfully 
guided into a sympathetic understanding of the 
life of the little child and of the methods by 
which his individual and social tendencies may 
be directed toward a genuine experience of 
fellowship with a living Father God. Mrs. 
Baldwin has been well known for many years 
to students of religious education. Her book is 
another practical contribution of genuine value. 


Her chapters on prayer, on giving as an act 
of worship, and upon story and art are par- 
ticularly good, although there are others that 
rank so high as to make comparisons difficult. 
Well-chosen examples serve to make her points 
not only understandable but also appealing. 
The thoughtful student of these texts can 
hardly fail of becoming a more trustworthy 
guide to little children and to boys and girls 
in the spirit and practice of worship. 
Picturesque Interviews with Jesus: A Study 
of the Master Personality, by Rollin H. Walker 
(Methodist Book Concern. 75c). These inter- 
views are taken from the Fourth Gospel. First, 
there is the-telling of the story with its mean- 
ing for today. For instance, Jesus and the 
Samaritan woman illustrates “Bridging the 
chasm of race prejudice.” Then follows in each 
case a dramatized discussion when ‘The young 
people talk it over.” This feature is unique and 
commends itself to young people’s groups. It 
does make these interviews “picturesque” ! 


Youth and Religion 

Our Girls and Our Times, by Caroline Bene- 
dict Burrell (Wilde Co.). “Preaching at them 
never yet helped them. Character is not formed 
by telling them how to live, only by showing 
them how.” This is the keynote of this study 
of the growing girl and her relation to herself 
and her family, to the boy, and to the com- 
munity, with all the involved factors and re- 
lationships of religion, education and freedom. 
The book is written constructively and with 
good perspective—without either the too hasty 
optimism or the panicky conservatism, which 
seems to affect most books written today re- 
garding the younger generation. 

The Psychology of Play Activities, by Har- 
vey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty (A. S. 
Barnes. $2.00). This volume from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas is thoroughly scholarly in its 
treatment of a subject which did not fully gain 
the attention of educators until this generation. 
In the eighteenth century many religious 
thinkers looked upon recreation and play as 
evidences of total depravity to be sternly stifled ; 
and until the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury play was considered a waste of time, if 
nothing worse. The book gives a just and un- 
derstanding review of past theories which have 
sought to explain play; for the purpose of this 
study play-activities are considered as ‘‘those 
behavior manifestations which the child ex- 
hibits ‘just because he wants to.’” It should 
be encouraging to the religious educator to 
learn that “going to church and Sunday school 
(and liking it)” are studied frequently enough 
in the questionnaires to merit special charts. 
This book is remarkable for the combination 
of accurate scholarship and clearness and vital- 
ity of presentation, which will make the study 
a valuable addition to the equipment of all 
who are interested in the achievement of the 
goal which the authors set for themselves— 
“Hetter to understand and control human 
behavior.” 

The Chureh and the Church School, by 
William HPyverett Chalmers (The Judson Press. 
$1.00). This textbook, in the Keystone (Bap- 
tist) Standard Training Course, is for use with 
one of the general units in the International 
Leadership Training Course. It will be favor- 
ably received by those who wish to find their 
educational theory and method firmly rooted in 
Scriptural teaching and do not mind a little 
straining of a point occasionally. From the 
standpoint of clear and logical development it 
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is disappointing, equally so for its omissions at 
some points. It seems strange to find a chap- 
ter on “The Church and Social Living,” for ex- 
ample, devoted almost wholly to recreation and 
the social life of young people, without men- 
tion of vital economic and industrial or racial 
issues that are at least as important. 


General Religious Books 
Myself and Other Problems, by J. Paterson 
Smith (Revell. $1.50). An engaging and help- 
ful study of life problems. Among them are 
the problems of conscience, evil, pain, death, the 
love of God and the doctrine of Hell; also sev- 
eral other Bible problems. An enlightened and 
intelligent discussion of some vital and per- 
plexing questions. é 

Under the Ban, by Alonzo Robert, Love 
(Stratford Co. $3.00). Twenty subjects, 
which have to do with life, death and the here- 
after, are discussed at length in this rather 
large volume. This moderately conservative 
author reviews and appraises some of the most 
controversial doctrines of theology. 

The Nest of Spears, by F. W. Boreham 
(Abingdon Press. $1.75). This rare Austral- 
ian preacher adds another fine volume to many 
that he has put forth before it, filled with de- 
lightful philosophy of life and practical inspir- 
ing religion. It is a collection of homilies woven 
around interesting incidents of the kind that 
come close to common human _ experiences. 
Fresh, vivid, cheerful and of strong heart-grip- 
ping interest. 

Children of the Second Birth, by S. M. Shoe- 
maker (Revell. $1.50). “A narrative of spirit- 
ual miracles in a city parish” is the subtitle. 
It is written by a Princeton man who is an 
Episcopal rector in New York City. It is a 
kind of a New York Twice-Born Men, only 
the author is “operator’’ rather than observer. 
Among the conversions are four college men, a 
newsboy, a minister, a prodigal and some 
church “‘Pharisees.”’ The case system is very 
much in discussion these days. Here are some 
cases worth studying and imitating. This is 
personal evangelism in fact not theory. And 
Mr. Shoemaker says “Park Avenue needs con- 
version as much as the Bowery.” 

Dynamic Faith, edited by David R. Porter 
(Association Press. $1.25). Back of the in- 
dustrial, international. and interracial ques- 
tions of today is a fundamental question, ‘‘Was 
Jesus right?” To set students right in their 
religious thinking these essential things of re- 
ligion are discussed frankly by men and women 
with faces toward the future. H. P. Van 
Dusen gives “The Christian Idea of God’; 
D. R. Porter, “The Experience of Jesus’; 
Kirby Page, “The Christian View of Society”; 
George Stewart, “The Christian View of Man’’; 
and Francis P. Miller, ““What Does the Cross 
Mean?” There are other equally pertinent 
themes by thoughtful writers. The articles were 
first printed in the /ntercollegian, and are well 
worth reproduction in book form. 

Spare Tires, by Roy LL. Smith (Revell. 
$1.25). A popular preacher has given us in 
this volume a pleasing collection of vigorous, 
straightforward sermons on a wide variety of 
practical subjects. Among the striking and 
significant topics presented are ‘Command- 
ments to Wives,’ and “Commandments to 
Husbands.” : 

The Lost Secret Recovered, by L. L. Hanson 
(Winston. $1.00 net). “The lost secret” is 
personal evangelism, which was Jesus’ own way 
and the way he commended and commanded to 
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others. ‘The new converts talked their reli- 
gion and told their relatives and friends of their 
wonderful experiences.’”’ The author’s appeal 
is for the laity of today as well as the ministers 
to go and do likewise. 

Busebius, Bishop of Cesarea: The Ecclesias- 
tical History and the Martyrs of Palestine, 
translated with Introduction and Notes by H. 
J. Lawlor and J. H. L. Oulton, Vol. I. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; The Mac- 
millan Co.). In the valuable series of S. P. C. K. 
translations. 


Notable Reprints and New Editions 


The New Pictorial Outline of History, by H. 
G. Wells, is now available in one volume (Mac- 
millan. $7.50). It contains the entire text of 
the previous two-volume edition, which was the 
original work revised and brought up-to-date, 
and it has over 700 illustrations, very helpful 
and illuminating. 

St. Francis of Assisi, by Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton (Doran. $2.50). This is a new edition of 
Chesterton’s story of St. Francis, very beauti- 
fully illustrated with colored plates and with 
well-bordered pages, the whole in a most at- 
tractive “jacket.” 

Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in its many editions, now attains another in 
Macmillan’s Modern Readers’ series, with illus- 
trations by Warwick Goble, and an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Jay B. Hubbell. 


For Young Folks 


Emily’s Quest, by L. M. Montgomery (Stokes. 
$2.00). This is the third of the Hmily books 
by the author of Anne of Green Gables; but 
the story will be found quite as interesting if 
the others have not been read. It is Hmily’s 
love story, and, although it has the happy end- 
ing, the issue remains in doubt almost to the 
last page. It is a delightful, wholesome book, 
sure to be popular. 

Tewa Firelight Tales, by Ahlee James 
(Longmans. $2.50). These tales, illustrated 
by Indian artists, were told to Miss James by 
adult Tewa Indians of the Pueblo of San 
Ildefonso. They vary from fairy tales to tales 
whimsically humorous, but all are of authentic 
Indian folklore, and as such will have an in- 
terest for older readers as well as their natural 
interests for children. 


Books for Very Young People 


The Littlest One: His Book, by Marion St. 
John Webb (Crowell. $2.00). Upwards of 
eighty poems for little tots, cleverly illustrated 
by A. H. Watson. 

The Cat and the Captain, by Hlizabeth Coats- 
worth (Macmillan. $1.00). A story for chil- 
dren of from six to eight, in The Little Library 
series. 

Charlie and His Friends, by Helen Hill and 
Violet Maxwell (Macmillan. $1.00). The 
latest of several ‘Charlie’ books, illustrated by 
the authors. For ages six to eight. 

The Two Little Fellows, by Josephine Law- 
rence (Barse and Hopkins. $.60). A story of 
a boy and his sister, for boys and girls from 
five to nine. 

Friendly Animal Stories, by Walter L. Her- 
vey and Melvin Hix (Longmans, Green. $1.00). 
A brightly illustrated book of readings for be- 
ginners. Some are familiar, like Tennyson’s 
Little Baby. 

Flower Fairies of the Spring, Flower Fairies 
of the Summer, and Flower Fairies of the 
Autumn—all three little books of poems and 
pictures by Cicely Mary Barker (Macmillan). 
The illustrations are in color. 

In The Happy Hour Books ($.50 each) 
Messrs. Macmillan issue a number of little 
books for little children; which from cover to 
cover are a blaze of illustration. The titles 
are Hansel and Gretel, Chicken Little, The 
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Three Billy Goats, The Steadfast Tin Soldier, 
Little Black Sambo, The Ugly Duckling, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Humpty Dumpty, Wee Willie Winkie, The 
Three Little Pigs, and The Bremen Band. 


Interesting Fiction 


Adam and Eve, by John Brskine (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50). It isn’t easy to put into 
words Mr. Hrskine’s appraisal of sex relation- 
ships, for in Adam and Eve he is discussing in 
a mature and very modern way questions and 
problems that are today pretty thoroughly de- 
bated. To be sure, it is all done in a light 
and satirical manner, though not without poetic 
and sympathetic touches. In the narrative 
Adam appears at first alone, then comes the 
legendary Lilith, then Eve. Lilith might very 
well represent that type of womanhood—self- 
reliant, witty, wise, fond of beauty and of life 
—that today is pictured by many writers as 
giving herself in companionate marriage. Eve 
is pretty stupid, dependent, clinging, pretending 
ignorance, yet knowing very well how to cap- 
ture a man—the woman it is now the fashion 
to represent as the typical old-fashioned wife. 
Only the three characters and a few domestic 
animals are met in Professor HErskine’s book, 
but they are sufficient to allow him to suggest 
many of the ironic observations of a sophisti- 
cated mind. 

Hue and Cry, by Patricia Wentworth (Lip- 
pincott. $2.00). Entertaining light reading 
is this story of an Hnglish girl who becomes a 
fugitive from the police for a crime she did 
not commit. She escapes from one unpleasant 
situation to another in a light-hearted spirit 
of adventure that is often amusing and always 
exciting. 

By Night, by Robert Clay (Lippincott. 
$2.00). From the time Neil Gascorgne inherits 
the Abbey mysterious things happen. There is 
a murder, a hint of the supernatural, and 
other thrilling things of which the explanation 
is skillfully withheld to the last chapter. 

The First Hstate, by Charles A. L. Reed 
(Stratford Press. $2.50). The life story of 
John Maitland. John is instructed at length in 
“Natural Law” by his doctor father. Sex, eu- 
genics, habits of life, religion and philosophy 
are expounded. The narrative runs through the 
Great War, and many stirring events, including 
labor troubles. Frank and unusual. 

The Great Detective Stories, compiled and 
edited by Willard Huntington Wright (Scrib- 
ners. $2.50). Seventeen stories have been se- 
lected ‘“‘to give a clear and comprehensive idea 
of detective fiction from Poe to the present 
year.” Commencing with The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, by Kdgar Allan Poe, the reader 


‘will find stories by Conan Doyle, G. K. Ches- 


terton, Eden Phillpotts, and many others, each 
of which, according to the compiler, has played 
a definite part in the evolution of this type of 
literature. 

Job’s Niece, by Grace Livingston Hill (Lip- 
$2.00). A spirited story in which the 
heroine, Doris Dunbar, has a long succession of 
troubles and embarrassments, somewhat sug- 
gestive of the troubles of Job. It is a good love 
story, and the trials which trouble Doris serve 
to prepare her for the blessings which are to 
come, and her day does come. 

Uplands, by Mary Ellen 
Brown. $2.00). <A love story of the rural 
coast of Maine. It reveals the narrow lives 
and the prejudices of the people there, and it 
presents a pathetic sad-ending romance. 

Travesty, by Clare Thornton (Cosmopolitan. 
$2.00). An emotional and dramatic novel on 
the travesty of marriage for money. It shows 
how a great wrong could not be righted and 
how much many people may suffer from the 
selfishness and dishonesty of one person when 
love and marriage are involved. 


Chase (Little, 
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Centennial of Seaman’s Society 


~*They say the nrst hundred years are the 
hardest. But the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society has found them rich in splendid op- 
portunities splendidly met. No wonder con- 
gratulations poured in from every side. 

Three successive evenings were devoted to the 
observance of this notable anniversary. On 
Sunday, Dee. 4, Dr. A. Z. Conrad preached a 
powerful sermon for the Society in Park St. 
Church, Boston. In spite of falling snow a 
large audience was present. But the sérmon 
was also broadcast, and no man can number 
its invisible audience. It was like the work of 
the society, going out through all the earth, and 
baffling all efforts at tabulation. 

On Monday evening there was a dinner at the 
society’s building, 287 Hanover St., on the pin- 
nacle of which “the bird of dawning” proclaims 
the advent of a better day, while over the door 
a great anchor invites men to “hold fast to that 
which is good.” 

Guests gathered from all over New England 
and from the regions beyond. One long table 
was reserved for uniformed men from the dif- 
ferent branches of sea service. The menu was 
drawn from the sea. lLordly dishes of the 
choicest the ocean gives made the tables groan, 
but not the guests. 

Leading men of shipping companies were 
present to offer their word of appreciation, and 
presidents and secretaries of societies for the 
seamen of Boston and New York tendered 
their words of praise. It was a veritable love 
feast for those whose work brings them into 
daily contact with the men “who go down to 
the sea in ships.” 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s address, after. the 
supper, was masterly. Wherever he is placed 
that place becomes the quarter deck. His mas- 
tery of words of memory and hope shared with 
all of us the experiences which have been his in 
such rich measure and his readings of pro- 
phetiec tomorrows. 

The beauty and dignity of the Old South 
Church, on Copley Square, were the outward 
signs of an invisible grace for the closing serv- 
ice of the series on Tuesday evening. Its pas- 
tor lifted us in prayer. Song added to the 
uplift. And so did three addresses. 

From Brookline Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt 
came with the grace and force which make him 
always so acceptable. And he showed himself 
at home on sea and land. Dean Charles R. 
Brown of Yale can bring the heavenly blue 
right up to the crimson courts of Cambridge 
and make the colors harmonize. How we love 
his packed sentences. Everyone has heard him, 
and that is just the reason why all want to 
hear him again. Hqually at home by the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, he belongs to all the 
miles between the two. 

But one of the finest touches of the evening, 
and one of the most fitting, was the historical 
sketch presented by Secretary Farren. He told 
of all the hundred years in a way which was 
a model of brevity and comprehension. Men 
and events appeared, and we were in Boston 
and at Martha’s Vineyard, and in all the ports 
of the seven seas, with the seamen and those 
who knew and loved them in the hundred years. 

“Tribute to whom tribute is due.’ Tribute 
was paid to the workers in the past, to those 
who now are laboring afloat and ashore, and 
shining prophecies were uttered for those to 
come, when a new building will give the equip- 
ment which such noble work could use so well 
and be the greater for it. The president, Rev. 
J. Romeyn Danforth of New London, Ct., was 
toastmaster at the dinner, and presided at the 
meeting in the Old South Church. 

So was set the golden milestone of the hun- 
dred years of history, but on it also was en- 
graved a golden hope for centuries yet to be. 

J. BR. Dz. 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


The Day’s Yield 


There is a story that one day, not long be- 
fore the Civil War, Thoreau met an editor who 
proudly said, “I have heard from every state 


in the Union this morning.” ‘How long,’ re- 
torted Thoreau, “since you have heard from 
yourself?” 


Here was a surprising reconsideration of 
values proposed to the complacent journalistic 
mind. That which is set down as the day’s im- 
portant harvest may be, after all, only the 
lesser thing. So many dollars made, so much 
work done, such an amount of produce turned 
out into the world, so many committee meet- 
ings attended, these and other pleasures en- 
joyed—do such things tell the story of the 
day’s most important harvest? 

“Tf... life emits a fragrance like flowers 
and sweet-scented herbs, is more elastic, more 
starry, more immortal—that is your success,” 
says that same Thoreau in his ever-stimulating 
Walden; and he goes on to say that the true 
harvest of daily life “is somewhat intangible, 
and indescribable as the tints of morning or 
evening.” 

Wordsworth strikes that finer note even more 
clearly. After speaking eestatically of the ach- 
ing joys and dizzy raptures that have come to 
him from seeking out the sounding cataract, the 
tall rock, the mountain, the deep and gloomy 
wood, he tells of a harvest of something more, 
infinitely more than all that, which he has 
learned to find in his daily experience—the sense 
sublime of a Presence ever deeply interfused: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels » 

All thinkisg things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

From youth they have been a joy, an oft, 
oft-repeated joy, those Lines Composed Above 
Tintern Abbey. Time upon time they have 
wakened echoes in memory that brought delight 
to the spirit. But with all the joy they give, 
the greatest thing those lines have to give is 
that about the sense of a Presence everywhere. 

Those things referred to, which we commonly 
think of as the day’s true harvest—good work 
well done, true service rendered, money earned 
so that one shall not be a burden to the world, 
things produced for the benefit of one’s fellows, 
wholesome pleasures, love poured out and love 
received—they are all things to be eagerly 
sought. Joy, the joy of beauty, the joy of the 
music that devoted labor can bring forth, the 
joy of simple, fervid, creative contacts with 
people—these make the day’s yield still richer 
and more satisfying. They are parts of the 
‘Gntangible and indescribable.” But there is 
something greater. The day’s most important 
harvest lies beyond these. 

You feel that the quiet room in which you 
sit is the abode of a Presence. It cannot be 
seen, that Presence, but even with eyes open 
your quiet place—or, perchance, all the noise 
and confusion by which fate surrounds you— 
seems to be filled with a great and comforting 
Life, in whose embrace the little life that you 
eall ‘I’? is enfolded. Then seemed appears not 
to be the right word. With a leap of the spirit 
you no longer say your life seems to be sur- 
rounded by that Life; you say it is surrounded. 
'No longer is the thing a matter of doubt, or a 
faith taken with grim resolution. 

Here is the great harvest of any single day 
or multiplication of days: ghe sense of a Pres- 
ence divine, then joyous rest in that Presence 
as the source of life unceasing and love unfail- 
ing, and then, as a result of the contact, a new 
desire to live with straightforwardness and 
simplicity like Him who was the Master of life. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE DAYS OF THE UPRIGHT 


Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land and verily thou shalt 
be fed. ... The Lord knoweth the days of 
the upright; and their inheritance shall be 
forever.—Psalm 37:8. 


God has not forgotten—we must not for- 
get—that every earth-year is a year of our 
Lord; and that his purpose is to lead his 
children home.—I/saac Edwardson. 


Not merely I shall grow so that I shall 
be able to understand vastly more of what 
God is and what he is doing; God also will 
be ever doing new things. He is forever 
active. He has purposes concerning me 
which he has not yet unfolded. Therefore 
each year grows more sacred with wonder- 
ing expectation.—Phillips Brooks. 


I hold not with the pessimist that all 
things are ill, nor with the optimist that all 
things are well; all things are not ill and 
all things are not well, but all things shall 
be well, because this is God’s world.—Robert 
Browning. 


We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things 
move. 

The sun flies forward to his brother suns; 

The dark earth follows— wheeled in his ellipse ; 

And human things, returning on themselves, 

Move onward, leading up the golden year. 


Fly, happy, happy sails, and bear the press; 
Fly happy with the mission of the cross; 
Knit land to land, and blowing heavenward 
With silks and fruits and spices, clear of toll, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 


But se Sas old— Ah! when shall all men’s 
goo 

Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land 

And like a lane of heaven across the sea 

Through all the circle of the golden year! 


Alfred Tennyson. 


The very heart of those lessons, the pivot 
around which all of them turn, is surely 
just this: that man is the maker of his own 
conditions of life, and that if you want a 
new and better social order, you must start 
by producing a new and better type of man. 
—F. A. Burroughs. 


The price of time is self-denial. There 
is a repressive self-denial which is the hard 
victory over evil inclinations. I do not 
mean that. There is a cheerful self-denial, 
which is a reasonable choosing of the best 
out of several alternations, all of which are 
good. That is the fair price of time. By 
careful consideration, for the betterment of 
our life, determining what we ought to do, 
and, doing it, having some conscience about 
it, living by rule—thus shall the new year 
be made a happy and a fruitful year.— 
George Hodges. 


Thou knowest, our Father, how fleeting 
are our years; we thank thee for thy de- 
clared good purpose in them. Help us to 
remember with exultant hearts that they all 
are the years of the Lord Christ, that we 
may go forth with cheerful courage to new 
adventures in his service. Make the promise 
of thy unfailing love and faithful keeping 
clear to memory and expectation. Suffer us 
not to fall into any anxious care or forebod- 
ing dread. Guide us and uphold us, that we 
may go thy way and accomplish thy will 
concerning us. And may every day bring 
tokens of thy presence as our years go on 
toward our eternal work and home, In the 
name of Christ. Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Congregationalist’s BibleClass 
John Heralds the Mighty One 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for January 1, 1928 
Mark 1:1-13 


To understand the significance of John’s an- 
nouncement, it is necessary to understand the 
relationship which his own era had with the 
previous years of Hebrew history. When he 
said, “There cometh after me he that is mightier 
than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to stoop down and unloose. I baptize 
you in water; but he shall baptize you in the 
Holy Spirit,” it was not something unrelated 
to the experience of the Hebrew people. For 
centuries the people had been waiting for the 
coming of this Leader. The prophets had as- 
sured them that he would come, and their fight 
for righteousness helped to prepare the way. 

John continued the work of the prophets, and 
by translating their teachings into the language 
of the day he created the right atmosphere for 
the entrance of Jesus. The large following 
which rallied to his cause was indicative of the 
spirit of anticipation on the part of the people. 
In the coming of Jesus we see gathered together 
the fruits of Hebrew experience. 

It has been a long time since John announced 
the entrance of Jesus into the spiritual lives 
of men, but the world has never forgotten the 
event, and it is an inspiration today to recall 
that there have been other leaders who at times 
of great moral and spiritual awakening have 
given themselves to a cause as did John the 
Baptist, and have helped to “make ready the 
way of the Lord.’”’ These leaders have not al- 
ways been recognized as “builders,” and some 
of them have had to pay for their convictions 
with their lives, as did John the Baptist, but 
they have won the approval and recognition of 
people who love righteousness, and their deeds 
have been constructive steps in the progress 
of the kingdom of heaven among men. 

It is inspiring also that there are leaders 
today who are helping to instill the love of 
righteousness in the hearts of people and are 
“making ready the way.” It is hard to recog- 
nize them at such close range, but they are here. 
There is not a doubt that the world is growing 
better. The question for us to ask is, Are we 
helping or hindering in the process? How often 
men have attempted to clear the débris of 
wrong and unrighteousness from the door of 
human relations, only to be met by opposing or 
indifferent forces! We are at the beginning 
of a new year. Can we, individually, and the 
Church to which we belong, make it memorable 
as an era of progress in bringing righteousness 
among men? 


The Church for the Age 


By Hiram B. Harrison 

As forests, flowers, and harvests, 
One life know, 

And myriad living things, 
In one soil grow; 


So, sons of God, 
Of every faith and creed— 
The Father’s children— 
Have one common need: 


To live as sons of God, 
Regarding others, 

Whatever form of faith, 
As kin and brothers. 


Build wide your house of God. 
It shall not fall; 

Ban none who love and serve; 
Make room for all. 


The Pastor Says: True, a man should be 
square, but he may cushion his corners a bit.— 
John Andrew Holmes. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Connie and the Beam 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

The Waltons were gathered cozily about the 
library table, each intent on something of per- 
sonal interest. Billy, twelve, and a prize ball 
pitcher, might have resented that “personal 
interest” stuff. He was scowling over a theme 
to be handed in at school next day. English 
was Billy’s particular goblin. 

“How d’ you spell ranger?’ he loudly in- 
quired of the family. 

Mr. Walton looked over his paper. Mrs. 
Walton glanced absently from the club paper 
she was preparing. Barbara, sixteen and sweet 
as an apple-blossom, left her article for the 
school Stylus to aid her struggling brother. The 
gray cat, Quaker, crouched on the hearth, tidily 
combing her fur and purring over the pantry 
mouse she meant to catch before midnight. 

Then—a door slammed, and presto! the very 
air of the living room seemed to bristle. Con- 
nie, fourteen, stood in the doorway, her bright 
brown eyes taking in everything connected with 
the pleasant homey scene with disconcerting 
thoroughness. The cat stopped purring and 
made himself as small as possible. He felt sud- 
déenly uncertain about that mouse. It was 
probably old and tough. Mr. Walton slyly 
slipped truant toes into his old bedroom slippers. 

“Hello, Connie!’ greeted Barbara amiably. 

“Have a nice time at your class supper, 
dear?’ Mrs. Walton asked cheerfully. 

“Not very.” And Connie frowned, a very un- 
becoming exhibition, indeed. 

“Billy Walton, you’re using my new tablet!” 
she accused sharply. 

Billy shrugged, avoided her gimlet gaze, and 
demanded of Barbara, “D’ you spell spruce 
with an s or a c?” 

Barbara set him right abstractedly. Billy 
scribbled sprusce under Connie’s watchful eyes. 

“Well, of all the stupid things!’ she jeered. 
“Tf I couldn’t spell better than you can, I’d—” 

“Aw, quit!” growled Billy. ‘Now you made 
me forget what I was going to say.” 

“And my fountain pen! Well, of all the 
nerve!” With a squeal of recognition, Connie 
pounced on her property. “If you don’t quit 
using my things, Billy Walton—” 

“Were, Billy!” The peacemaker, Mother, 
interposed quickly. “I’m through with my pen.” 
Somehow, lately, she seemed constantly pro- 
viding oil for waters that were strangely 
troubled with Connie’s entrance on the scene. 

“Thanks, Mom, but I’m quitting.” A glare 
at Connie’s sphinx-like face. “Going over to 
Ted’s. He has a new radio—’ Billy was de- 
parting hastily, and nobody caught his farewell 
mutter— ‘and a sister that isn’t always dingin’ 
at him !” 

As Mr. Walton went below to look at the 
furnace, the cat slipped out. After all, it was 
peaceful in the cellar. Mrs. Walton, briskly 
attacking her mending basket, asked. Connie 
whether her class had decided about their 
Christmas baskets for the needy. 

“Well’—Connie’s tone was scornful—‘you 
know how Kitty and Jan and Molly jabber. 
Mrs. Corliss thinks Jan is*simply perfect, and 
I think it’s too bad our Sunday school teacher 
happens to have a daughter in the class.” 

“Why’—Barbara’s eyes opened wide—‘‘that’s 
what makes it so lovely! We all envy you. 
Mrs. Corliss is the sweetest thing, and is always 
doing the nicest things for you girls, Con.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she?’ Connie’s face 
flushed. ‘They have that big new home and 
plenty of money—’ 

“But lots of people that have everything 
aren’t a speck generous,” argued Barbara 
warmly. ‘The Corlisses share everything, and 
Jan is just a miniature of her mother.” 


“Oh, Jan’s sweet,’ acknowledged Connie 
grudgingly. “And she’s been told she’s pretty 
till she wears out her vanity mirrors looking at 
herself. Of all the primpers—” 

“But what did you decide?’ insisted Mrs. 
Walton a bit nervously. ° 

Connie shrugged disgustedly. “Every girl 
had a poor family in mind and boosted for it. 
So we finally decided to pack two baskets—one 
with provisions and one with clothes, and leave 
it to the superintendent to send them. I’m to 
take canned fruit and coffee, and I’ll put in that 
hideous green sweater Aunt Amy sent me last 
year.” 

“Oh, gracious Christmas spirit!” murmured 
Barbara drolly. 

As Connie flashed her an indignant glance, 
Mrs. Walton asked hastily, “Did you have your 
election at school today?” 

“Jan Corliss is president’’—Connie had hesi- 
tated perceptibly—‘‘and she’s ‘gym’ captain, 
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Santa Claus Land 


By Howard J. Chidley 
Far, far away in Santa Claus Land 
By the side of the Arctic Sea, 
Where the gulls circle wide o’er the pale green 
tide 
And the polar bear roams free, 


There the reindeer feed on the mountain slope, 
And the blue fox hunts his prey, 

And the fishers sly their fishing ply 
As the sun salutes the day. 


The fat seals bask on the ice-cake floe, 
The eider-duck calls her young, 

And the gray wolf’s howl, like a parting soul, 
Keeps the strongest nerve unstrung. 


But Santa Claus keeps at the making of toys 
For children across the sea, 

Since at Christmastide he must swiftly ride 
In his reindeer-sleigh, you see. 


He ties his team to the chimney high 
As he struggles down with his pack, 

He scatters his store to rich and poor, 
Unless they’ve been naughty, alack! 


His errand done, in the track of the sun, 
Back to Santa Claus Land he goes, 
Where the gulls circle wide o’er the pale green 
tide, 
In the land of eternal snows. 
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too.’ The brown eyes smoldered. ‘Just be- 
cause she’s a doll and in for a good time—and 
she’s been on the Honor Roll about once a 
year. No matter how many red A’s you get’’— 
Connie’s lips quivered—‘‘or how hard you work 
for the school, it’s the gigglers that get the 
offices !” 

Barbara suddenly exploded. ‘Connie, you 
need a muzzle! Maybe you forget I’m secretary 
of my class and president of the glee club and 
captain of the basket ball team. And if my 
reports aren’t as good as yours, I’ll eat them!” 
And sunny Barbara left the room with more 
haste than dignity. 

“My, isn’t Bab peppery tonight!” Connie 
sounded careless, but her cheeks flamed. She 
looked up to her charming older sister and 
valued her good opinion. 

“‘The tongue is a little member,’”’ quoted 
Mr. Walton who had been so silent he was sus- 
pected of snoozing in his big chair. 

Connie’s eyes brimmed, and she bit her lips 
as, snatching up her Latin, she, too, fled up- 
stairs. Mr. Walton dropped all pretense at 
reading and faced his wife anxiously. 
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“What’s the matter with Connie?” he de- 
manded. ‘“She’s about as comfortable to have 
around asa handful of nettles. Why, Mary, will 
she persist in making herself so unpopular at 
home and abroad? What she needs is a good, 
old-fashioned spanking.” 

“Well, go on,” sighed Mrs. Walton, sure that 
he would not think of putting words into dras- 
tic action so far as the children were concerned. 

“She’s getting worse,’ went on Mr. Walton. 
“She’s always had a will of her own, and she’s 
confoundedly clever, which often is not an un- 
mixed blessing. I expected her to jump on me 
because I needed a shave or a haircut; and I 
know my shoes need polishing,’ he chuckled 
sheepishly. ‘“‘So I kicked them under the chair. 
Is it because Connie’s blossoming into a young 
lady so fast it gives her growing pains?’ He 
eyed his wife hopefully. 

“She isn’t blossoming, that’s the trouble. 
Somehow, tonight—’ Mrs. Walton’s eyes were 
troubled and she hesitated briefly—“I couldn’t 
help thinking of the old fairy tale about two 
girls. One spoke so sweetly her words turned 
into roses or jewels. The other’s fault-finding 
spirit found outlet in such unkind words they 
hopped out as toads and spiders.” 

Connie’s mother shivered a little. ‘‘The girls 
Connie always played with don’t drop in often 
these days. You know, human beings shun 
unpleasant people and things. That critical 
attitude is dreadful! She objects to her ‘math’ 
teacher because she’s too strict, and to Miss 
Vaughn because she’s too ‘easy’ and the chil- 
dren don’t learn anything.’ 

“Yet she heard our dear old Dr. Graydon 
preach Sunday on ‘casting out the beam’ in our 
own eye before making remarks about the 
‘mote’ in our brother’s eye.’ Mr. Walton 
rumpled his hair in perplexity. 

“T mean to have a plain talk with Connie’— 
Mrs. Walton’s soft mouth set in firm lines— 
“and follow it by refusing to listen when she 
speaks critically of anyone. Connie’s honest, 
and just, even with herself. Once she admits 
her own beam she’ll cast it out, realizing the 
fault is not in others but herself. It will be 
a struggle, of course. How few of us put a 
proper guard on our words at any time! It is 
so easy to be intolerant of our neighbor.” 

Two things occurred the following day that 
simplified the mother’s dreaded duty. Connie 
was away back in a shadowy corner of the ref- 
erence library when two girls came in, and, in 
the brief absence of Miss Vaughn, talked softly. 

“_s9 Aunt Louise wrote me to invite a few 
of my dearest friends to the ranch, you know 
—congenial ones who get along and have the 
most fun. We don’t want any spoil-sports 
along at a vacation house party.” 

It was Kitty Lorne, Connie’s locker-mate, 
speaking. 

“IT know one person you won’t have, then,” 
giggled Molly Dorrance, ‘‘and that’s Connie. 
None of the rest will be keen to go if she does. 
Jack Hartley said so—oh, here’s Miss Vaughn!” 

Connie stood petrified in her dim corner, 
though her knees felt wobbly. When she slipped 
out she was so pale Miss Vaughn willingly 
granted her plea to be excused from Council 
meeting. There was .no one at home, and 
Connie hurried gratefully to her pretty rose-and- 
ivory room and locked the door. Even when 
she found herself alone, she seemed to have too 
much unpleasant company, for thoughts would 
not be denied. 

A little later, boyish boots clumped past into 
Billy’s room—boyish voices rose in a normal 
yell. 

“Let’s see your Christmas list,’ Ted, Billy’s 
pal, demanded. “Huh, it’s not so long. So 
your folks are going to give you a new bike! 
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Skates from Bab—that’s keen! What's Connie 
giving you?” 

“Say, if she’d give me a kind look it would 
hurt her!”  Billy’s voice was so hard Connie 
wilted afresh. 

“Now, your sis is a peach. That’s the kind 
to have. Treats you, well, sort of like a stranger. 
Makes you fudge and don’t crab if you use her 
things a little bit. Connie! Gee, if she’d get 
a new disposition for Christmas, I’d be 
satisfied !” 

It was then Connie’s beam began to joggle 
about and make itself known. And Connie 
miserably saw herself as others saw her, beam 
and all. When Mother came upstairs later, 
she found herself needed more to pity and soothe 
than to censure. 

About a week later the Waltons were cozily 
cheerful around the fire. Billy was munching 
popeorn and tickling the cat’s whiskers with a 
straw. Barbara was at the piano softly prac- 
ticing carols for the school program. Daddy 
Walton was shamelessly ‘‘comfy,’’ and too lazy 
to reach for his new magazine or get himself a 
match. Mother was finishing gifts that must 
be mailed early, and planning her dinner for 
the annual reunion. 

A door slammed, and Connie came in from a 
cemmittee meeting at Kitty’s. Brown eyes 
searched the firelit circle wistfully. 

“Popcorn, goody! May I have some, Billy?” 

“Hello, Connie!’’ Barbara hailed her. 

“Have a good time, dear?’ This from Mother. 

“Qh, yes! Here’s the new Geographic, Dad.” 

“You care if the fellows meet here tomorrow 
evening, Mom?’ asked Billy. “Got to line 
things up for our holiday hike. And we’re 
going to deliver the baskets for the Sunday 
school and usher at the entertainment.” 

His mother assured him they were welcome 
to the den, 

“T’ll try to make you a batch of fudge,” 
Connie said shyly; and if there was a beam in 
her eye, it was a happy beam at the look Billy 
flashed her. 

The cat purred, rubbed against Mr. Walton’s 
leg, and felt positive it would catch that pantry 
mouse before midnight. 

“T hear Kitty is taking a few of her friends 
up to Conifer Ranch,” remarked Barbara. 

“Yes, and I’m invited,’ Connie smiled ra- 
diantly. “We’re going to have a wonderful 
time. We're all so congenial.” 

Mr. Walton’s eyes met those of his wife. 

“You see,” hers said happily. “Vision greatly 
improved.” 

“Joy to the world!” sang Barbara, and Father 
Walton joined in with real Christmas fervor. 

(All rights reserved) 


Dr. Coleman’s World Tour 


Dr. George W. Coleman, director of the Ford 
Hall Forum in Boston and president of Babson’s 
Institute,; whom our readers know best as 
leader of the open forum movement, sailed from 
New York on December 2 for a cruise around 
the world. He is a member of a party led by 
his brother-in-law, Hiram N. Lathrop, and in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Arthur §. Johnson of the 
Old South Church in Boston. The party sailed 
on the Hmpress of Australia by way of the 
Mediterranean, the Suez, India, the Philip- 
pines, China, Japan, the Panama Canal, and 
due back to New York April 19. They will 
spend Christmas in Jerusalem, and New Year’s 
in Cairo. The longest land journey will be 
across India. 

Mr. Coleman was given a round of recep- 
tions and dinners before his departure, one 
notable occasion being a dinner at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club of the Ford Hall Folks, when 
many stirring speeches were made in appre- 
ciation of the Forum (now in its twentieth 
season), in praise of Dr. Coleman as Forum 
leader and friend, and with good wishes for his 
journey. Rolfe Cobleigh presided. Dr. Coie- 
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man will return in time for the close of the 
Ford Hall season and twentieth anniversary 
banquet. HWvyery Ford Hall Forum meeting this 
season for the first eight Sunday evenings has 
overflowed the capacity of the hall, with strong 
speakers on vital current topics. A succession 
of well-qualified men will preside in Dr. Cole- 
man’s absence. David K. Niles, the competent 
associate director, will be at the helm, and he 
deserves hearty co-operation and support. 


Stand By for Station Talladega! 


(Continued from page 797) 

colleges further confirmed my high opinion of 
Talladega College and the work being done in 
other Negro colleges. The Negro teachers of 
science are well qualified academically, and a 
keener interest in up-to-date methods and more 
evidence of the modern scientific attitude would 
be hard to find. Silsby Hall, the new science 
building at Talladega, is all that any college 
of like size could desire in building and equip- 
ment for the teaching of science, and I am con- 
fident that the teaching in this institution is 
consistent with the physical accommodations 
provided. 

“The American Missionary Association has 
demonstrated the efficacy of liberal education 
for the Negroes by what it has accomplished 
during the past sixty years at Talladega. 
Worthy graduates of Negro colleges seem 
readily to find a place of leadership among 
their people. Talladega College stands as one 
of the foremost of the Negro colleges, with cur- 
ricula, teaching, buildings, and equipment 
fairly comparable with those of the standard 
colleges for whites in all parts of the country.” 
—COlarence Linton, Secretary of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

“ ‘Seeing is believing’ when it comes to real 
interest in missionary work. I had known 
somewhat in the abstract and from literature 
of our American Missionary Association 
schools, but discovered at Talladega that I had 
no real idea of the extent and quality of what 
is being done. The work is its own best argu- 
ment. Any church would make a good invest- 
ment in sending its minister and some of its 
members, if possible, to see with their own eyes 
what their benevolence contributions are doing. 
It would be a good investment for our societies, 
for the churches and for the work we have in 
hand. I take very much pleasure in commend- 
ing the project of visitations and would urge 
upon all who can to take or make an oppor- 
tunity.’—Rev. Richard H. Clapp. 

‘““A Life Member of the A. M. A. for these 
forty years, I have all my life been a believer 
in all it stood for. I may, therefore, claim to 
benefit under the Beatitude ‘Blessed are they 
who have not seen and yet have believed.’ But 
my recent visit to Talladega, where for the first 
time I saw with my own eyes something of 
what the A. M. A. has done and is continuing 
to do, gave me a great and glad surprise. To 
begin with, the physical equipment was far be- 
yond my expectations, from proud old Swayne 
Hall to the beautiful new Silsby Hall and the 
charming refectory. The quality of the faculty 
and of the graduates whom I met impressed me, 
too. But I think the deepest impression was 
made on my mind by the student body. Those 
splendid young men and young women, cheerful, 
courteous, self-respecting, keenly intelligent 
and ambitious—I would be put to it to match 
them in any white college with which I am ac- 
quainted. And where, I wonder, is there an- 
other college that could equal in nobility of con- 
ception and brilliancy of execution that won- 
derful pageant !’’—Rev. Clarence H. Wilson. 


There is a tribe in Central Africa among 
whom speakers in public debate are required 
to stand on one leg while speaking, and are 
allowed to speak only so long as they ean so 
stand. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Goodness and Power 


I rode upon the Norfolk and Western, 
and I said, I am a little bit out of my usual 
beat, and this is a part of the Country I 
should know better. ; 

And we stopped at a Junction, and there 
came into the Train a Servant of God whom 
I had known long but had not lately seen. 

And I said, This is good fortune for me. 
How comest thou hither? Dost thou now 
reside in this Neck of the Woods? 

And he said, Nay, but I am _ passing 
through; and it seemeth like a Pleasant 
Place. 

And I said, I hope that the place thou 
dost now inhabit is of like character. 

And he said, Not so thou couldest notice 
it. But it is a great place to be,“atid I am— 
having the Time of my Life. 

And I said, It was a Pleasant Place where 
thou didst previously labor. : 

And he said, Yea; and I got away from it 
None Too Soon. 

And I said, I am interested. Say on. 

And he said, I served my God in a Pleas- 
ant Community, with Good Schools, and Bx- 
cellent Transportation Facilities, and noth- 
ing to call out from the Prophet any of his 
possible Heroick Qualities. And I was so 
happy it almost ruined me, Now I am where 
things are almost Wholly Different, and I 
am beginning to live. 

And I said, Hast thou Congenial Asso- 
ciates? 

And he said, They are what I chiefly prize. 
In my former parish I had a group of the 
Sweetest Men God ever made. They were 
Without Guile. And Without Power. Now 
the men with whom I deal are Wicked, but 
we get things done. We have put a new 
roof on the House of God. We have cleaned 
up the worst parts of our town. We have 
put the Lid on several situations that ought 
not to have existed. The men with whom I 
deal do not assemble in Prayer Meeting and 
Pass Ineffectual Resolutions. They Go-Get. 

And I said, That short Compound Verb 
telleth a mouthful. 

And he said, I once thought that all this 
old world needed was Sweetness and Light. 
I know an Whole Lot Better now. It need- 
eth Power. 

And I said, My friend, I rather think thou 
hast hit upon an Inherent Weakness of 
much of our Good Work. God doth not seem 
to be as squeamish as we about the using 
of wicked men for good purposes. Pharaoh 
is his servant, and the Assyrian is the rod 
of His anger, howbeit he meaneth not so. 
The Almighty doth put to the Lord’s work 
the sinner, when saints fail to do it, as my 
friend John G. Whittier did once most 
sagely remark. 

And he said, Hast thou a remedy for all 
this? 

And I said, I am nothing if not remedial. 
I live and float in the sphere of Remedies. 
We must have Goodness that Go-Getteth. 
We must marry Goodness to Power. For 
what said the dear Lord Christ unto His 
disciples? Tarry ye, and let your goodness 
waste itself not in ineffective effort. Ye 
shall Receive Power. 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 
PLANS AND METHODS 
BREVITIES 


Inspiring Fall Conferences in 
Southeastern States 


Nothing could exceed in strength of purpose 
and spiritual values the challenge of Congre- 
-gationalism in the Southeast. The fall confer- 
ences have all been held, culminating in the 
annual sessions of the advisory board of the 
Southeast. 

Kentucky came first with its 29th annual con- 
ference, held with Pilgrim Church, Corbin. 
Eyery church was represented. Splendid in- 
terest and practical results centered around the 
theme of “Christian Unity.’’ Reports of the 
churches showed an advance movement Congre- 
gationally, and a broad outlook in Christian 
vision generally. Rev. Lawrence L. Stanley, 
one of the best-trained young ministers in the 
South, and his wife, Catherine Coley Stanley, 
formerly under commission as extension worker 
in Georgia and Florida, and coming into service 
through Center Church, Hartford, and Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education, are leading 
a growingly important work in Kentucky. From 
other churches came J. Madison Trosper, who 
is facing frontier service in Evarts; Almon O. 
Stevens, under whose direction the Stearns 
church is taking on new life; and Harry H. 
Jones, who had just gone to Williamsburg. 
Dean William H. Walker represented Berea 
College and Union Church, and Rev. Paul 
Reikow of St. Johns Church, Newport, was the 
messenger of the three churches included in the 


ville larger parish group, 


NEWS of the CHURCHES 


A committee 
was appointed to plan for a united gathering 
of churches of like faith in the state, including 
23 belonging to the General Convention of the 


Evangelical Protestant group. 


Christian Church. The 1928 conference will 


be held with Union Church, Berea. 


With the background of the strong and grow- 
ing work in and around Chattanooga, which in- 
cludes Pilgrim, Union, and Signal Mountain 
Churches and three community church enter- 
prises, the 12th annual conference of Tennes- 
see convened with the Soddy Church in an in- 
dustrial community 20 miles from Chattanooga. 
Here Rev. A. L. DeJarnette is inspiring a 
loyal group of folks and leading in playground 
and other community work: The conference 
theme was centered on “Organizing the Work 
of the Church.” Such choice leadership as that 
of C. Rexford Raymond, Robert A. George, 
Edwin EB. White, J. W. Davenport, and George 
L. Day unites in a forward-looking state pro- 
gram, progressive in its interpretation of vital re- 
ligion, and Congregationalism is winning a large 
place in religious leadership. ‘The Tennessee 
churches will within the next five years reach a 
point of national recognition in all that makes 
for the finest type of organized service and 
religious educational ideal. 

Georgia held its 38th annual conference 
with the Fredonia church, one of the Barnes- 
where the church 
membership numbers 394, and the beauti- 
ful building in which the crowded sessions 


EVENTS TO COME 
PERSONALS 
MINISTERIAL RECORD 
DEATHS 


were held is like a bit of New England setting; 
on the crossroads of the Southland. Dr. D- 
Witherspoon Dodge, Dean Floyd Zimmerman, 
John F. Blackburn, and a choice group of 
younger men, led in the discussion of Stand- 
ards for Efficient Churches, Rural Areas, 
Church Architecture, Religious and Missionary 
Education, and The Spirit of Youth. 

Down into Florida, the land of the storm 
and the soul, at the ministers’ convocation, the 
entire pastoral group of the state, with two 
exceptions, met in Rollins College for three 
days and discussed Worship, Education, Evan- 
gelism, Effective Preaching, Church Adminis- 
tration, Books, World Friendship, Dont’s and 
Do-es. 

The Florida Meetings 

The Florida Associations, three in number, 
brought the entire state fellowship into a 
threefold point of contact. The Southeast 
group met for the twentieth session, with the 
Miami Beach Church. Elisha A. King, Will 
O’Neill, Don Henshaw, Charles Pusey, and 
Robert Ward, led in the discussion of exten- 
sion of homeland work, fellowship, and the 
fall program of religious education. ‘The 86th 
annual meeting of the South Florida group 
was held at Mount Dora, where Sermon and 
Sacrament, Young People’s Work, Chureh Or- 
ganization and Missionary Giving, blended in 
fine harmony as nearly 80 out-of-town delegates 
faced with the local church, the issues of a 
new day under the guidance of Oscar Denney, 


Congregationalists! Visit Porto Rico 
Join the Party now being Organized 


Take this Opportunity to Study your Educational and Medical Work conducted 
by the American Missionary Association; to tour this Pearl of the Greater Antilles. 


ITINERARY : 


Includes Blanche Kellogg Institute; Ryder Memorial Hos- 


pital; Churches; the Union Theological Seminary; Motor 
tour across the Island, etc. 


DATES: 


Porto Rico Line. 


Lorenzo’’ same line. 


COSit: 


not exceed $350. 


DIRECTOR: 


Rev. George L. Cady, D.D. 


Leave New York, February 16, 1928, on the ‘‘Coamo’’ of the 
Arrive New York, March 5, on the ‘‘San 


Total cost including medium steamship accomodations will 


For Further Information and Enrollment, address 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


THE LAYMEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


287 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


“ The best church hymnal that 


America has yet produced.” 
—No.LaNn R. BEsT. 


HYMN BOOKS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


The most usable, satisfac- 
tory and beautiful hymnal 
now before the churches. 


Price per hundred, $135.00 
Send for Examination Copy today 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 West 44th Street, New York 


ALBERT, ELIJAH DUNNING 


A Book of Remembrance 
BY HIS WIFE AND FRIENDS 


A few extra copies, not bound with the 
first edition, but identical in every re- 
spect, have been obtained. They may 
be purchased at the Pilgrim Press Book 
Store, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., or 
may be ordered of Albert B. Dunning, 
43 Druce St., Brookline, Mass. 


Price $3.00 postpaid 


For Fifty-three Years 


Select: Notes 
AMOS R.- WELLS, ‘Litt.D.. ELD; 
has been the Sunday School 
: Workers’, Best Friend: «.” 
As an.up-to-date-Commentary..on 
the: Uniform Lessons ‘for 1928. 
Contains explanatory. notes of. text, 
topics. for discussion, ‘illustrations of 
all kinds, ‘suggestive. methods to. de- 
velop the lesson, maps; charts, etc:: 
Price:$1.90--§2:00 delivered. 
At all booksellers *” 


Wak WI DE. ‘COMPANY 
131 Clarendon Street, Boston,: Mass. 


aN) 
Well Read— 


No Man Is 


if he is ignorant of the 
BIBLE Send for Catalog 
or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the 


books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 


914 Pine Street - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


It ORREY: a ORI ORIGINAL A 


FOR 192 International Sas: face text 
d in Full. Exposition. Seed 
i ———————— Thoughts. Teaching Helps. 
: Accepted Dates and Places. Golden Texts. Prayer 
Meeting Topics. Changes in Revised Version Shown. 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 851 Cass St., > Chicago 
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Kerrison Juniper, A. P. Vaughan, Milo Sweet, 
O. T. Anderson, Clarence Vincent, and laymen 
like H. L. Gault and Fred Jones. Then came 
the Hast Coast Association at New Smyrna, 
taking on new life under the pastoral direction 
of Watson L. Lewis; expressing itself through 
C. Arthur Lincoln, Guy Boyer, W. D. Parry, 
and its layman moderator, Mr. H. H. Richard- 
son, in terms of The Program of Congregation- 
alism, Projects at Home and Abroad, Our Re- 
ligious Outlook, and World Service. 

Woman’s leadership throughout the entire 
gatherings was strong, adequate, gracious, in- 
spiring. The new plans for united service met 
with hearty approval. The unification of 
spoken presentation and programs in action 
marked a new era in Congregationalism. This 
had a marked influence in connection with the 
consideration of increased apportionment plans, 
which everywhere resulted in an impetus for 
larger giving. 

The culmination was in Central Church, 
Atlanta, at the annual meeting of the advisory 
board of the Southeast. The representatives of 
six states came together for joint action in 
church and educational service. The attendance 
was large; the messages vital; plans for the 
future constructive; the outlook one of firm 
belief in all that Congregationalism can do for 
the Southeast, and what it should and will do 
for others. The incoming presiding officer is 
Dr. C. Rexford Raymond of Chattanooga, who 
will have associated with him Mr. J. Wallace 
Hoyt of Atlanta. 

National and state leaders met with the vari- 
ous groups, one or more being present at all of 
the gatherings. In this way there was the 
urge of the larger work in public message and 
friendship relations, through Charles L. Fisk, 
Hubert Herring, John Stapleton, Knighton 
Bloom, Edwin C. Gillette, Neil McQuarrie, 
Fred Ensminger, and with special emphasis on 
world friendship by Arthur J. Orner of Mt. Sa- 
linda, Rhodesia, Africa. We aK RS 


From State to State with the 


News Editor 


Illinois Church Completes Building Program 

First Church, Carpentersville, Ill., has just 
completed an addition to its property connect- 
ing Memorial Hall, its community building, 
with the church and providing space for a 
new pipe organ. This work was started last 
August, but because of numberless delays was 
not completed until November. The organ was 
dedicated with appropriate services on Novem- 
ber 20, at which time Mr. Edward Jacobi of 
Chicago, assisted by Mrs. Henrietta Kendrick 
Otstott and Miss Evylin Vierke of Elgin, gave 
a recital. The total cost of the improvements 
will be about $6,000, which is all provided for. 
One of the interesting features of the dedication 
was the presentation by the Young People’s 
Tower Hill Winter Camp of a church flag to be 
placed opposite the American flag near the 
organ. 


Pilgrim Foundation Night 

The Pilgrim Foundation, sponsor of Pilgrim 
House, religious and social center for Congre- 
gational students attending the University of 
Washington, put on a “Night” at Pilgrim 
Church, Seattle, in connection with the opening 
of- the academic year at the university. At- 
torney Fred M. Roberts, president of the Foun- 
dation, presided. The principal address was 
by Dr. F. L. Fagley of New York on “Hvangel- 
ism Among Students’—a masterful presentation 
of the church’s opportunities and responsibili- 
ties for the religious education of the oncoming 
generation. Others who spoke were Rev. F. M. 
De Weese, acting student pastor, and two uni- 
versity students, members of Pilgrim Club. 
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Financial matters-were presented by Dr. Wd- 
ward Lincoln Smith and Attorney H. C. Belt. 
Of the $2,500 used for current expenses of Pil- 
grim House for the ensuing year, nearly $2,000 
already has been secured. The salary of the 
student pastor is paid by the Education So- 
ciety. Of the 7,500 students attending the 
University this semester, 500 are reported as 
having Congregational affiliations. Pilgrim 
House, across the avenue from the campus, 
serves as a point of contact between these stu- 
dents and the churches. 


Installation of Robert L. Underwood 
at Fitchburg, Mass. 

Robert L. Underwood was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry and installed as the 
seventh pastor of Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, 
Mass., on November 36. The Council, com- 
posed of the churches and pastors of the Mid- 
dlesex Union Association and invited guests, 
chose as its moderator Rev. William W. Me- 
Lane of Leominster, who also presided at the 
installation exercises in the evening and, offered 
the ordaining prayer. The installation sermon 
was preached by Rey. J. Edgar Park of 
Wheaton College, formerly pastor of the West 
Newton church, and with whom Mr. Underwood 
was associated for several years as associate 
pastor. Mr. Park took as his theme the friend- 
liness and intimacy of God as the message of 
the church and ministry of today. Others hay- 
ing part in the service were Rev. Boynton 
Merrill, successor to Dr. Park at West Newton; 
Rev. W. O. Conrad of Georgetown, Mass.; Rev. 
Judson L. Cross, Mr. Underwood’s predecessor 
at Rollstone; and Rev. A. J. Covell of Boston. 
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n the presence of Rev. Messrs. Conrad, Covell 
nd Cross, pastorates covering a little over half 
of the nearly 60 years’ history of the church 
were represented. 

A very tender touch was given to the whole 
ervice by the recent and sudden death of two 
: the outstanding leaders in the church—Mr. 
John C. Dexter, city treasurer, and Mr. Charles 
[. Woodbury, for 26 years principal of the 
nigh school. Tribute to both of these laymen 
was rendered in a moment of silent prayer 
called for just before the benediction by the 
newly installed pastor. 

Mr. Underwood came to New England from 
Colorado, having graduated from Denver Uni- 
versity, and into the Congregational ministry 
from the Methodist Church, commended to us 
from his conference in a most brotherly letter 
of dismissal. Already he has begun to lay 
hold of the hearts of his people, and is begin- 
ning to occupy a large place in the life of the 
community in which he has begun his labors. 


Students Welcomed to Broadway Tabernacle 
A month of unusual student attendance has 
been enjoyed by the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church of New York City. On November 17 
Dr. Charles BE. Jefferson, the pastor, invited 
the 450 Congregational students and faculty 
of Columbia University and of Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary to a reception in Pilgrim Hall 
of the church. Nearly one hundred acceptances 
were received, and the guests found the hall 
decorated with college colors and banners, and 
arranged for informal fellowship and acquaint- 
ance. After all had met Dr. and Mrs. Jeffer- 
son and the officers of the church and women’s 
society, and had enjoyed the musical program 
by Miss Keyes, a member of the church choir, 
addresses of welcome were given by Dr. Jef- 
‘erson, and Mr. Clinchy, the assistant minister. 
A response for the students was to have been 
given by Mrs. Marion Le Roy Burton, who is 
now director of religious activities at Teachers 
College, but she was prevented from being pres- 
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ent because of illness. A large number of the 
Tabernacle people were present to greet the 
students at the social hour which followed. 

Teas for students in the city have been held 
on each Sunday evening of the month as a pre- 
paratory meeting to the evening services at 
which Dr. Jefferson had been preaching to stu- 
dents on such themes as “God,” “Prayer,” 
“Education,” and “Personality.”” To these teas 
over 350 students from the colleges of the city 
have come, representing almost all of the states 
of the Union and many foreign countries. The 
staff and members of the Tabernacle hope that 
when the Congregational students come to New 
York from all parts of the country and from 
foreign lands to study in the city that they will 
visit the church and find in it a home during 
their stay. 


Director of Religious Education Is Honored 
Second Church, Dorchester, Mass., gave over 
the morning service of November 20 to an ap- 
propriate recognition of its director of religious 
education, Rev. Edwin H. Aiken, Jr. The occa- 
sion marked the completion by Mr. Aiken of 
six years of loyal and unselfish service. In en- 
rollment, spirit, idealism, and quality of cur- 
riculum he has made the school a source of 
pride and joy. It now numbers over 1,200. 
The sermon was by Dr. H. W. Gates, secretary 
of the Congregational Hducation Society, on 
the theme, ‘Wanted: Leaders.” Rev. E. E. 
Aiken, Sr., lately returned from a long-time 
service in China, participated also. Mr. Aiken, 
Jr., has entered heartily into the entire work of 
the parish as well as the broad field of religious 
education. For several years he has been sec- 
retary of the Suffolk Association of Ministers. 


New Assistant at Miami Beach, Florida 

Mr. Arnold M. Lewis of Sag Harbor, N. Y., 
has just been called to the position of pastor’s 
assistant and director of young people’s work 
at the Community Congregational Church, 
Miami Beach, Florida. Mr. Lewis is a gradu- 
ate of the International Y. M. ©. A. College, 
Springfield, Mass., and recently a student in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. During one 
year while a student at Springfield he supplied 
the pulpit of First Church, Thorndike, Mass. 
Mr. Lewis has had experience in athletics, and 
during the past summer was director of the 
playground of Sag Harbor. He has had prac- 
tical experience with Christian Hndeavor work, 
and general direction of youths’ activities. He 
will be associated with Dr. Hlisha A. King in 
the broad field of community activities at Miami 
Beach. 


Corner Stone Is Laid for New 
Parish House at Springfield 

Hope Church, Springfield, Mass., Rev. J. 
Burford Parry, pastor, laid the corner stone 
of its new $100,000 community house on Octo- 
ber 30 with impressive ceremonies. The mayor 
of the city, Hon. Fordis Parker, himself a 
scholar in the church school as a boy, gave the 
greetings of the city and paid tribute to the 
splendid work of Hope Church. Dr. Neil Me- 
Pherson gave the greetings of the clergy of the 
city. The stone was laid by the pastor, assisted 
by KE. H. Cutler, chairman of the planning com- 
mittee and Frank Seybolt, chairman of the 
building committee. In the stone was placed 
a Bible, all literature connected with the build- 
ing, literature of the 50th anniversary, a ser- 
mon delivered by Mr. Parry ushering in the 
building, and copies of the Missionary Herald, 
American Missionary, and The Congregation- 
alist. 

An enthusiastic campaign was conducted the 
following week to secure funds for the pay- 
ment of the building. It was a great success, 
the sum of $107,800 being raised. 

Nearly a whole city block will now be occu- 
pied by the church property. The community 
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house is in the process of building and it is 
expected that dedication services will be held 
in May, 1928. The features of the new build- 
ing will be a large community hall with seating 
capacity of 650, a dining room to seat 600, a 
recreation hall for boys and girls work with 
clear floor space 85 feet by 60 feet, and with 
locker and closet space; a large church-home 
room with fireplace and kitchenette with seat- 
ing capacity for 200, the church-school wing 
fronting on Hawley Street with two large as- 
sembly halls and 30 individual class rooms, and 
on the same floor library, reading, and game 
room. On the second floor administrative 
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offices for pastor, pastor’s assistant, and sec- 
retary will be provided. 

Mr. Parry is in his 12th year of service as 
pastor of the church. During this time the 
church itself has been renovated at a cost of 
$22,000 and a new three-manual organ in- 
stalled. In 1926 a Hope Church Hndowment 
Fund was started and now amounts to $6,000. 
The budget of the church when he assumed the 
pastorate was $6,500. It is at present for all 
work over $35,000. Accessions to the church 
have numbered over 1,000. The men’s brother- 
hood has increased from a membership of 60 to 
850, and the Women’s Guild from 125 to 367, 
with a budget last year of more than $10,000. 
The new community house is the result of the 
large growth in membership, and when finished 
will be one of the most modern and well- 
equipped in the city. 'There has been no deficit 
during the entire pastorate of Mr. Parry and 
great joy is felt in the church that the new 
community house has been provided for in the 
immediate future. 


Observes Fifteenth Anniversary of Pastorate 

Second Church, Rockford, Ill., has just ob- 
served the 15th anniversary of the pastorate 
of Dr. John Gordon. The estimation in which 
this pastor and his wife are held was indicated 
by a largely attended reception, at which a 
presentation was made of a costly Oriental rug 
and other treasures. Dr. Gordon has held his 
people during these years with strong evan- 
gelical preaching and with untiring pastoral 
service. In this service Mrs. Gordon has been 
a most worthy helper. No one in the parish 
who looks to the chureh for religious leader- 
ship has been overlooked. Dr. Gordon is a 
brother beloved in his relationship to the 
churches of his association and of the denomina- 
tion at large. He has also rendered a valuable 
publie service in all sorts of community meet- 
ings and welfare enterprises. 


Galesburg Celebrates Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary 

First Church of Galesburg, Mich., celebrated 
its 75th anniversary October 23-24. It was 
a notable home-coming, bringing former pas- 
tors and members from California, Georgia, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and Texas, to the 
number of nearly 80 out-of-town guests. Dr. 
Victor F. Brown of Ann Arbor, Mich., who 
was only 11 years old when his father, Dr. C. O. 
Brown, served the church as pastor, preached 
the sermon on Sunday morning. He was as- 
sisted in the service by two former pastors— 
Rev. Samuel Pearson of Houston, Texas., who 
drove his car all the way from Texas that he 
and Mrs. Pearson might attend the celebration, 
and Rev. Henry C. Snyder of Bangor, Mich. 

Among the men who have served the church 
as pastors appear the names of Hilder Thomas 
Jones, Dr. Warren Day, Professor Hstabrook 
and other leaders in our denominational. work. 
Elder Jones served the church during the Civil 
War and was known as “The Fighting Hider.” 
He believed that the saloon, of which there 
were 14 in the village at the time, was an un- 
necessary evil and voiced his belief from the 
pulpit. As a result the little wooden church 
building was burned to the ground. Hlder 
Jones, however, had faith in God and believed 
in the future of the church, and said to his 
little band, “Churches may stand or churches 
may burn; men may come and men may go; 
but the work, the cause, it must, it must go 
on.” And out of the ashes of the little wooden 
building he laid the foundation and built, 66 
years ago, the present brick building, with a 
seating capacity of over 300, a monument to 
the faith and vision of a real church builder. 

The house was crowded to the doors at all the 
anniversary services. Rev. Frederick Pinch 
of Grandville preached on ‘The Mission of the 
Church” on Sunday evening and was assisted 
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by Dr. Brown and Mr. Pearson. On Mond, 
afternoon the Diamond Jubilee Ladies’ Chort 
dressed in the costumes of 75 years ago, sang 
number of the old-time songs of the churc 
after which a playlet was presented, follow 
by a social hour. At the banquet on Mond: 
evening short historical addresses were giv 
by four of the oldest members of the churc 
The celebration closed with short addresses | 
all the former pastors present. At the sugges 
tion of the pastor, Rev. W. A. Hutchinson, 
permanent endowment fund for the church w 
started as an assurance that the work of t 
next 75 years may go on with as much vig 
as that of the 75 years just past. 


Florida Church Reaches Thirtieth Year - 
Plymouth Church, Coconut Grove, Fla., ¢ 
ebrated its 830th anniversary November 15. Tt 
is one of the oldest churches in this part 
Florida. It was formerly known as the Uni 
Congregational Church, and its first minist 
was Rev. James Balton. The first building w 
erected on land donated by Commodore Monrt 
The church was aided by the Church Buildi 
Society, and in 1900 a new building was dec 
eated. In 1901 Rev. S. G. Merrick was call 
to the pastorate and remained in that relati 
for seven years. For three or four years aft 
that there were short, temporary pastorate 
Rey. H. H. Jones, who has been a member 
the Southeast Coast Association for 24 yea 
did excellent work, as did Rev. Harley R. Co 
who is now registrar of the Association. | 
1913 Rev. George B. Spalding became past 
and under his leadership the present chur 
building was erected. It is a replica of an o 
Mexican mission surrounded by high walls, a1 
covered with luxuriant growths of ivy. Duri 
the past year, through the generosity of Mi 
Arthur Curtis James, whose winter home 
in Coconut Grove, a $50,000 parsonage h 
been erected and furnished, providing the pe 
tor with one of the most beautiful homes 
America. The grounds have been complet 
with walls, gardens, patio, vines, and trees. 


Parish House and Organ Dedicated 
at Middletown, Ct. 

First Church of Middletown, Ct., under t 
leadership of its pastor, Rev. Ralph A. Christi 
has marked a definite forward step in the cor 
pletion of its new parish house, the installati 
of a new three-manual organ, and extensive ¢ 
terations in the church auditorium and Sund: 
school rooms. When the present church buil 
ing was planned in 1871 it was hoped that 
parish house could be added, but this proy 
too expensive a project for the resources of t 
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rch at that time. In 1914 the property to 
_ west of the church building was purchased 
d fitted for use as a parish house at a total 
pense of about $10,000. Though never weil 
apted for such purposes, it at least provided 
w facilities which were much needed and 
‘oved an undoubted aid in church work. In 
22 a movement was set on foot to provide for 
more satisfactory building, and during the 
oxt few years this fund had grown to a total 
mewhat exceeding $11,000. When in 1926 
e Middlesex County Historical Society ap- 
ared as a satisfactory purchaser for the prop- 
ty then in use, the church found itself in a 
sition at last to erect a modern parish house 
dition. The new building is a two-and-a-half 
orey structure. It contains modern facilities 
xr Sunday school and social and gymnasium 
etivities. The work was completed in October 
f this year. 

The old organ which was installed in the 
barch in 1873 lacked the mechanical improve- 
sents, delicate tones, and means of expression 
9 desired on modern organs. Through the 
enerosity of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin P. Augur, 
yng members of First Church, a fund became 
vailable for the purchase of the new organ. 


erris Church Celebrates 

ortieth Anniversary 

First Church, Perris, Cal., held rededication 
arvices on October 23, in the observance of 
he fortieth anniversary of the beginning of 
je work in that place. The church had been 
epainted and redecorated, 14 memorial win- 
Géws put in and a new carpet on the floor, at 
total cost of $1,500. The dedication sermon 
2 the morning was preached by Dr. Kenngott, 
iperintendent of the Conference, while the 


edicatory ritual was conducted by the pastor,. 


cevy. J. H. Olmstead. In the evening there 
ere moving pictures of Korea, with a special 
ddress by Rev. Paul Waterhouse, extension 
scretary. On Monday evening, the second day 
£ celebration, there was a large reception and 
inner, with 150 present. The pastor was 
pastmaster. Mrs. Martha W. Atkin spoke to 
he toast, “‘What of the Past” from the 
7omén’s point of view, and Rey. H. V. Harts- 
orn, a former pastor, talked on “The Good Old 
‘mes.’ Then another former pastor, Rev. 
Imerson B. Service, gave reminiscences of 
Days of Old.” “What of the Future,” by Mr. 
irthur W. Sill, gave opportunity to point out 
he encouraging features of the work. 


fissionary Projects Adopted by 

fampshire County Churches 

The Connecticut River flood which poured a 
reat inland lake over the Hadley meadows 
ud separated by miles the two parts of Hamp- 
hire County availed nothing to divide the 
ounty ecclesiastically. The two Associations 
rganized many years ago with the river as 
ne dividing line have of late been looking 
yward closer union, and the recent Fall meet- 
igs confirmed by vote the merger. The flood 
raters had scarcely receded when representa- 
ves of 25 of the 32 churches comprising the 
ew Association met in the Hdwards Church, 
lorthhampton, at the call of the committee of 
ine to consider the missionary budget for the 
ntire county, and to devise plans for raising 
1e $35,000 assigned in various projects to the 
punty. 

At the close of the dinner provided by the 
ymmittee, Rev. John A. Hawley, of the First 
hurch, Amherst, spread before the group of 
early 100 a large chart divided into squares 
ith the list of the churches at the left and 
ie projects and the amounts required at the 
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top. As the name of the church was called, a 
representative stated the amount pledged for 
1928 to the various projects. The First Church 
of Amherst, which headed the list, gave a splen- 
did start with totals of something like $5,000. 

As the spaces were filled in with the amounts 
pledged, both interest and excitement increased. 
Edwards Church took two projects entire and 
gave generous support to others. A final col- 
umn marked ‘“undesignated” collected anything 
unspecified. Every church added to this col- 
umn, and several projects surpassed the re- 
quirement. The suspense was keen ag the 
last church reported the last project. Would 
the apportionment be met? 

The column “undesignated”’ footed up nearly 
$11,000. After various corrections, due to 
eagerness to learn the result, the total pledges 
of the churches present amounted to $31,000, 
within $4,000 of the goal, and others to be heard 
from. 


Progress at Pleasant Grove, Iowa 

Since Rev. Owen Thomas withdrew from the 
yoked fields of Fontanelle and Pleasant Grove, 
Iowa, and devoted himself exclusively to the 
latter field, the Pleasant Grove church has 
come into newness of life. The Sunday school 
was organized and now has an enrollment of 
66. The membership of the church has been 
doubled. The regular Sunday service has 
been established and maintained. This rural 
church has been particularly successful in mak- 
ing excellent use of its lay talent for the eve- 
ning service. 


Two Associational Ordinations 

That churches are making increasing use of 
the local associations for purposes of ordina- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that two such 
events have recently taken place in the lowa 
Conference. At the closing session of this his- 
toric Denmark Association, meeting at Olds, 
September 22, Mrs. Carrie V. A. Lucas, pastor 
of the local church, was ordained. In her state- 
ment of faith and Christian experience, Mrs. 
Lucas made clear the fact that from early girl- 
hood she had been drawn to Christian work, 
and that since her conversion in a revival meet- 
ing she had felt the call to preach. Married 
life and motherhood served only to deepen the 
conviction; and now as a widowed mother of 
five children she is giving good proof of her 
ministry as regular pastor of the Olds church. 
A woman of attractive personality and rich 
religious experience, Mrs. Lucas has won the 
confidence and respect of the community by her 
adaptable method and helpful, spiritual mes- 
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sages. After listening to her statement, the 
Association acting in the capacity of a council, 
gave its unanimous approval to the request of 
the church that Mrs. Lucas be formally or- 
dained, and accordingly this service, in the 
presence of the church and community, was car- 
ried out, Rey. Naboth Osborne of Burlington 
preaching the ordination sermon. 

Similarly, the Davenport Association, meet- 
ing at Marion, October 11, rendered a like serv- 
ice in behalf of Mr. S. HB. Wright of the Beth- 
any Church, Cedar Rapids. The candidate was 
born in Iowa. The little country church at 
Center, located on his father’s farm, was the 
potent factor, next to his parents, in turning 
this young man’s life into channels of religious 
service. Seldom has a council of ordination 
been more deeply moved by a candidate’s state- 
ment of faith than in this instance. Devoid 
of theological terminology, the statement was 
a revelation of a spiritual struggle through 
doubt and disappointment to a clarified vision 
and definite determination to enter the ministry. 
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non- 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. : 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


MERRICOURT “Just the Place for Young Children” 


A year-round home and school for a few select children 2 to 10. 
Large play lawns. Private coasting hill, Gardens. Supervised 
play. Kindergarten. Elementary grades. Tutoring. Parental care. 
Booklet. Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A.., Berlin, Conn. 


The Congregationalist in 1928 


Features and discussions of unusual timeliness and interest are 
coming. These added to the general contributions and regu- 
lar departments of continued high quality should make The 
Congregationalist of particular value during the coming months. 


A Layman’s Autobiography 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST has begun publica- 

tion of aseries of autobiographical chapters which are 
of the deepest interest and significance, entitled Recol- 
iections of a Covenanter and Congregationalist, by the 
Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan of La Grange, Iil. As an 
eatly newspaper correspondent in Illinois Dr. MacMillan 
had unusual experiences, and his Recollections throw un- 
usual light on some of the greatest happenings of the 
period with which he writes. Great biographers have 
never quite accounted for the rapidity with which Lincoln 
came to the highest place in the nation. Dr. MacMillan 
reveals the sufficient cause. Asa boy Dr. MacMillan was 
in the little Sunday school conducted by a young man 
later known to fame as D. L. Moody. He tells how 
Abraham Lincoln and other great men came as visitors 
to that school. Elsewhere he tells of an expedition in 
which he came in close contact with John Brown, Jr., son 
of the famous martyr of Harper’s Ferry. The twelve 
chapters of these Recollections will be of outstanding 
interest and importance. 


What About Foreign Missions? 
Are They Going or Coming? 


OMEONE has expressed the opinion that we must 

“take the bunk out of foreign missions.”’ Is there a 
warrant for this implied criticism? If it applies to some 
foreign mission work, does it apply to our own Congre- 
gational missions? The Congregationalist proposes to ask 
outstanding leaders, both in the home churches and in 
the foreign field, to discuss the whole subject with great 
frankness. We believe that the results of this discussion 
will be strongly to strengthen the future activities of the 
American Board and its kindred agencies. We shall see. 


What About Our Youth? 


RE moral standards changing? Is faith changing, 
or are our young people facing new problems and 
situations where the old morality and the old faith have 
to be redefined, re-emphasized, and reinterpreted? In the 
Congregational fellowship today are a group of leaders, 
some of them young themselves, who are in the most vital 
contact with youth at the great educational and industrial 
' centers of modern American life. Some of them are 
among the ablest writers in the country, and The Congre- 
gationalist will have, during the coming year, distinctive 
articles telling what they know and believe concerning the 
coming generation, what they will do to us and what we 
may still do for them. 


The Future of Protestantism in America 


¥, 7E are asking eminent leaders in various denomina- 

tions to discuss with equal frankness this matter 
relating to the life of the home churches. A man of na- 
tional prominence, all of whose roots are in Congrega- 
tionalism, declares that the future of religion in America 
lies largely in the development of a modified form of 
Catholicism. Is there any warrant for such amepinion? 
The question touches the most crucial problem of the 
churches today. 


The Free Catholicism of 
Dr. W. E. Orchard 


SPECIFIC aspect of the inquiry concerning the 

future of Protestantism is dealt with in an unusual 
article already in hand which will be published in 1928. 
It is by Stanley B. James, who was for some time Dr. 
Orchard’s assistant, who has written with great frankness 
his convictions regarding this experiment as they were 
developed under his unusual opportunities for observation. 


Modern American Prophets 


HE popular interpretations by Prof. J. Seelye Bixler 

of the message and influence of America’s great reli- 
gious and philosophical teachers, which have constituted 
such a distinctive feature in The Congregationalist during 
the year 1927, will be continued in 1928. Following these 
articles we propose asking Professor Bixler to discuss, in 
the same vivid and clear way, in language which the lay- 
man may understand, the elemental matters of man’s ap- 
proach to the great mystery of life and the forms that it 
assumes in faith toward God and in Christian doctrines 
and beliefs. 


What Does it Mean to be a Christian? 


AN one be a Christian in this modern world, and 
what does it mean to be a Christian? What does it 
mean for businessman, for employer of labor and for em- 
ployee, for the professional man in the office and the 
woman in the home, for the farmer, for student and 
teacher, for the statesman, and for the editor at his desk? 
All over the country the demand is for leadership. Can 
we get leadership without a dominant sense of Christian 
devotion and Christian purpose? The Congregationalist, 
through contributions and discussions, will strive to meet 
the questions and demands of this restless age, helping 
people to determine what are the claims of the Christian 
conscience, and the part that it plays in daily life and in 
social progress. 


Subscribe— Renew—Pass the word along: 
“Read The Congregationalist!” 
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for a time the profession of the law held con- 
ol, but a court scene where human derelicts 
ere up for trial brought the conviction which 
as the turning point in this young man’s life; 
was more worth while to reclaim human 
ature before it reached this stage of delin- 
ency, than to try to help it afterwards by 
ocess of law. It was a fitting thing that the 
dination service should take place in the 
urch and among the people where Mr. Wright 
s ministered so successfully. Accordingly, 
e Davenport Association transferred its clos- 
g session from Marion to Cedar Rapids—a 
stance of seven miles. Rev. I. J. Houston, 
wa City, moderator, presided and gave the 
arge to the candidate; Rev. B. F. Martin 
Davenport, preached the ordination sermon, 
nd other invited ministers took the regular 
rts of the service. 

Both Mrs. Lucas and Mr. Wright have com- 
eted the course of study prescribed by the 
‘tate Conference, and were recommended for 
rdination by the Conference committee on min- 
sterial qualifications. 


News from Washington State 

First Church, Tacoma, recently gave their 
yastor and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. F. J. Van 
dorn, a “wooden wedding” reception on the 
ecasion of the fifth anniversary of the call to 
he church. Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Seymour have 
resented the church a gift of a “Della Robbia” 
voup which they brought from Florence, 
taly, which has been placed in the lobby of the 
kurch. Prof. A. L. Frederick of the College 
* Puget Sound is the new educational adviser 
f£ the church school, and Mr. Floyd Murphy 
he new superintendent. The school began 
ne new school year with the largest attend- 
mee in recent years. 


The church at Cusick is making a specialty 
£ work with Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
nristian Hndeavor, keeping the church always 
t the center and the controlling influence. 
We have the most wonderful company of boys 
nd girls in this Pend Oreille River valley 
ve have ever met, and the most remarkable 
eadiness and even eagerness to follow a leader 
yho is willing and capable of leading them,” 
yrites the pastor, Rev. H. M. Wannamaker. 


The church at Vaughn, Rev. Chester M. 
‘lark, pastor, with the aid of $500 from the 
Jhurech Building Society, has completed its 
arsonage. Rally Day saw more than 100 
resent at the morning service. 


First Church, Vancouver, recently celebrated 
ts 36th anniversary with a “birthday party”’ 
t which all organizations of the church were 
epresented. It was a successful ‘‘pick-up’”’ oc- 
asion in getting started for the year’s work. 
‘he Communion service closed the period. 
fey. Paul B. Van Horn is pastor. 


shurch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


INSLin, THOMAS, Oak Park, Traverse City, Mich., 
to Bridgman and Baroda. Accepts. 

SHLbY, W. H., New England, Regent, Havelock, 
Pleasant View, N. D., to Tappen and Dawson. 
At work. 

A4RBER, R. W., South Bend, Ind., to Big Rock, Il. 
At work. 

HARD, A. G., Newaygo, Mich., to Otsego. 
cepts. 

REWSTHR, J. M., Chicago Theological Seminary, 
to Emington, Ill. At work. 

RINKMbyER, EH. G., student at Wichita Univer- 
sity, to Fellowship, Wichita, Kan. 

ROWN, G. H., temporary pastorate, Canova, S. D., 
to permanent pastorate for one year. Accepts. 
OOK, OLIveR, Federated, Goffs, Kan., to Severy 
and Longton. At work. 

COKMAN, IsAAc, to Murphy, Cal., balance of work 
in Calaveras County. At work. 

ORBIN, 0. L., Anthony, Kan., to Wheaton and 
Westmoreland. At work. 


Ac- 
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CrRELLIN, H. C., Beach, N. D., to Carthage, S. D. 
At work. 

DauzELL, Gnorcn, Flasher, Elgin, Timmer, 
Solen, N. D., to supply, Beulah. At work. 

Dixon, S. W., to Cresbard and Chelsea, S. D. 
Accepts. 

Ewan, J. ., to Sonoma, Cal. At work. 

EsHpuMan, C. A., Partridge, Kan., to Anthony. 
Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 

Fosrrmr, J. W., Spencer, Ia., to Muscotah, Kan, 
At work. 

Goopwin, G. K., Waynoka, Okla., to Kirwin, Kan. 
At work. 

Hay, R. D., to Hope, N. D. At work. 

Harper, C. W., to Milford, Kan. At work. 


and 


Hartipy, M. R., Honeoye, N. Y., to Malta, Ill. At 
work. 
Hawkins, N. H., Omaha, Neb., to Beatrice. At 


work. 

Houser, J. B., Waverly, Ill., to Burwell, Neb. Ac- 
cepts to begin Jan. 1. 

Hunt, J. E., Machias, Me., to First, New Bedford, 
Mass. Declines. 

JACKSON, P. P., Keosauqua, Ia., to Dubuque Sum- 
mit. 

JONES, H. C., to Palestine, Tex. At work. 

Kuso, J. B. (Presb.), to Avoca, Neb. At work. 

Kine, W. D., Hemingford, Neb., to Blaine County 
Parish. At work. 

La BOUNTY, GbORGH, 
Kan. At work. 

Mitrorp, Harry, Gaylord, Kan., to Smith Center. 
At work. 

Nicuou, Marrua, to Cowles, Neb. 

Noycn, R. B., Denmark, Ia., to Atlantic. 

Pirman, A. J., Granville, I1l., to become chaplain 
of Boston Seaman’s Friend Society and superin- 
tendent of Sailor’s Rest in Boston. Accepts to 
begin in January. 

Pruirr, J. J.. to Faulkton and Myron, S. D. At 
work. 


Leigh, Neb., to Sedgwick, 


Roru, R. W., Covert, Mich., to Bangor. Accepts. 
Stown, F. W., Forman, N. D., to Leeds. At work. 
Van Horn, P. B., First, Vancouver, Wash., to 


First, Boise, Ida. Accepts. 

Wesster, F. M., De Kalb, Ill., to St. Charles. 
work. 

WELLS, C. B., to Seabrook, Topeka, Kan. At work. 


At 


Resignations 
Hau, W. D., First, Vergennes, Vt., to Broad Ave. 


(Presb.), Binghamton, N. Y. Accepts. 

Hoyt, B. B., Blairsburg, Ia. 

JoneEsS, T. L., Hope, N. D. 

Manon, W. B., Washougal, Wash., to Camas 
(Presb.). At work. 

MATHESON, ALEXANDER, Dallas City, Ill. Effective 
Jan. 31, 1928. 

PILLASCH, C. H., Winthrop, Ia. 

Ordinations 
Brown, L. H., o., Crofton, Neb., Dec. 6. Sermon 


by Rev. C. H. Wilhelm; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. W. S. Rowden, Louis Hieb, B. M. 
Adams, L. L. Lindeman, and W. A. Tyler. 

Wrsster, D. E., 0., Second, Bennington, Vt. Ser- 
mon by Rev. George S. Mills, D.D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. W. G. Towart, M. H. Webster, 
J.’ K. Birge, J. B. Lyman, F. J. Scribner, and 
D. H. Webster. 


Recognition 
Kpssn, D. L., Candia, N. H., Nov. 2. Parts taken 
by Rev. Messrs. 8S. N. Adams, C. L. Storrs, J. D. 
Kettelle, J. W. Bixler, J. 8. Gove, and D. L. 


Kebbe. 
Personals 
The Oongregationalist has discovered that a 
recent reference to the call of Rey. John H. 


Leamon was full of inaccuracies, for which we 
understand misunderstandings in a telephone con- 
versation were responsible, though the item came 
in from an old and dependable correspondent and 
was published as it came to us. Mr. Leamon is 
not a Methodist as was indicated, but was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry in October, 
1924, in the Crombie Street Congregational Church 
of Salem, Mass., of which he has since been pas- 
tor. He has been called recently to the Melrose 
Highlands Congregational Church, Melrose. 

Rey. William BH, Barton returned, in November, 
for a Sunday in Oak Park, I1l., to participate in 
the celebration of the anniversary of the organi- 
zation of what is alleged to be the largest com- 
munity on earth under form of village organiza- 
tion. Dr. Barton participated in the organization 
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of the village itself, in 1902, of the high school, the 
Y. M. C. A., and most of the other organizations 
of the community. He was welcomed back by the 
Oak Park Pastors’ Union, and-delivered an ad- 
dress which had to be repeated afternoon and 
evening. Dr. Barton is now, and since March 1 
has been, serving as minister ad interim of the 
First Church of Detroit. On the coming of the 
new pastor, Rey. J. W. G. Ward, Dr. Barton plans 
a spring trip abroad, followed by a visit to Cali- 
fornia, and hopes to spend the summer at his 
summer home at Foxboro, Mass. 


In the recent death of Mrs. W. C. Wheeler of 
Tacoma, Wash., the Washington Conference has 
lost an honored and valuable worker. Mrs. 
Wheeler was one of the organizers of the Women’s 
Board of Washington, and at the time of her 
death was its honorary president. For many 
years she was active in all departments of church 
life and benevolence, and in the work of the state 
and national boards. She was a woman of kindly 
judgment and wide interests. At a recent meeting 
of the state executive committee resolutions ex- 
pressing appreciation for her services were 
adopted. A son is Dr. Edgar C. Wheeler, pastor 
of Pilgrim Church, Tacoma. 


Rey. -C. L. Williams of Arlington, Wash., has 
been holding a series of special meetings with the 
church at Clear Lake, Wash., Rev. A. A. McRea, 
pastor. The meetings were well attended, with 
new interest awakened in church and church 
school. 


Events to Come 


Fripay Mrprine, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 6, 10.30 a.M., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Dec. 26, Pilgrim Hall, 
11 a.m. No meeting. 

New York MINISTERS’ MENTING, Jan. 9, Directors’ 
Room, Congregational Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, 11 a.m. 


y projection’: 
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Individual 
Communion 
Service 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


> NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY.NN. CITY. 


TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
CHURCH BELLS—PEALS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


1 CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
SS 1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois § ~ )! 


Kita ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
Gxrgss OUR FREECATALOGUS 
TELLS W 


BIBLES 


of every description, 
size and price. Buy 


from your own Pub- 
lishing Society. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William BH. Sweet 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 
Chas Eaecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Ozora 8. Davis 
Secretary, Rey. Charles EB. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Oscar H. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
ee Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
eiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 
Rey. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Rey. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the National Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 
ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 

Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 
paid, plans of insurance, and the Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses. 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a_ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Bvangelism, 


(Norvr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairman.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Ohairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, 


Col. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Ohairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 


2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E. Roraback, 
215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


Chairman, Mr. Robert E, Lewis 
YM: Cone Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E. Barton 
: Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 


The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


[Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 
Assistant Treasurers. 


Home Department: For general correspondence, 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton, Rey. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Educa- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H. Mc- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 


Secretary of Promotion: Rev. Charles C. Merrill. 


Foreign Department: Rev. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William E. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rev. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel E. Emerson, 
Rey. Robert EH. Chandler, Rev. H. EH. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Publicity Department: Rey. Enoch 
F. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken. 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sinee the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 


Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 


Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
corporated in Illinois, 18738, Miss Blizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 
dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Including: 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 301 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Rev. James Robert Smith, 

Church Building Secretary 


0 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall 

Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
Rev. William W. Leete, 

Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Departments: ‘ 
ENA bene Luman H. Royce 
Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto C. 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley p 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and throat 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Hach year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and BHditor 


Rey. George L. Cady, ee 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, FXECUy pete 
reasurer 


ae uP hoes 

rs. F. W. Wilcox, z 

Miss Lucy B. Crain, Associate Secretaries 

Rev. George W. Hinman, 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 

Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 

14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 
Rev. H. S. Barnwell, 

Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 

95 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. A. Daniel, Research Secretary 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 

Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
Rey. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Rev. Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rey. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Elementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary DB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Rev. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary : 
9 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 


Denominational Religious Hducatior 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christiar 
Leadership. 


Directs 
Program 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill 
G. W. Nash, President 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 


Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicag 
Established by the National Council to mak 


available for the colleges the resources of th 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
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Toys Needed at Ellis Island 


In view of Christmas being so near, The 
Congregationalist regrets that the following 
appeal from Dr. Ernest M. Halliday, General 
Secretary of the Church Extension Boards, ar- 
rived just too late for insertion in last week’s 
issue. 

Our devoted worker at Ellis Island, Mrs. 
Jennie F.. Pratt, writes as follows: 

“The months of September, October, and 
November have been trying for me because I 
did not receive boxes of toys and supplies. At 
present, Christmas is near at hand and my 
cupboard is empty. Please plead for toys and 
supplies. If I buy toys it means much expense 
to our society, and I feel the Sunday schools 
will love to help us bring cheer to our new 
friends.” 

It is desired that all boxes destined for Ellis 
Island be addressed to Mrs. Jennie FI’. Pratt, 
Ellis Island, New York. Mrs. Pratt needs some 
large toys which are kept permanently to amuse 
the children who are detained at Hllis Island. 
Bible school classes might be interested in sup- 
plying any in the following list: kiddie cars, 
scooters, auto trucks, building blocks (large), 
dolls (large), doll beds (large), doll carriages, 
doll trunks, fire engines, railroad trains. 


RISIBLES 


One of our Vermont ministers whose home 
was badly damaged in the recent flood has a 
little girl about five years old. A morning or 
two after the flood she asked that she might 
read the Bible at morning worship. Her 
father let her take the Bible, and opening it, 
and reading apparently with all dignity and 
reverence, she read as follows: “It ain’t going 
to rain any more. Amen.” 


An Ohio woman recently attended a confer- 
ence of Methodist Church women at a distance 
from her home. After being registered as a 
delegate, she was taken to her designated 
place of entertainment, where it was found 
that no delegates were expected, because of a 
mistake in understanding a telephone conver- 
sation. The proposed hostess was asked, ‘Will 
you take two delegates?’ So what did she do 
but bake two jelly cakes! A neighbor, who 
tried to repeat the story, said, “So what did 
she do but make two jelly rolls!” 
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Discussion Courses 
Which Clarify Thinking and Point the Way to Right Living 


For Young People Fifteen and Over 
JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


By SIDNEY A. WESTON 


“Thanks for your little book, Jesus and the Problems of Life. 1 find in it questions which are now confronting me, 
namely: How to Meet Temptation? Why Pray? Is Faith in God Practical? Will Right Always Triumph? You discuss 
these things in a clear and logical manner. We young people of today need help on just these things. We all see evil- 
doers supposedly getting by with much of their infamous conduct. We pray without result. We see temptation of all 
sorts before us. Encouragement and instruction along the lines mentioned above is an absolute necessity. Your book 
gives it in a brief and practical manner and I think it is right that you know that you have hit the vital spots in lifexand 
are helping others. With best wishes.”—From a Boy in Kentucky. ; 

Thirteen fundamental questions for discussion. Rich in source material. No teacher’s manual required. 

Published in two editions: cloth, 65 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


JESUS’ TEACHINGS 
By SIDNEY A. WESTON 


Like its companion volume above, this course grew out of actual classroom experience. “It is a successful endeavor 
to solve the problems of youth by reference to the teachings and example of Jesus. It will make a fine basis for discussion ; 
and if it can be followed by actual experiences solved by reference to its precepts, it will be a valued aid to right living. 
Dr. Weston’s solutions of the proper use of leisure, the proper attitude toward war, the way to meet crises, and our duty 
to our communities, are valuable.’—The Christian Register. 

This series also furnishes thirteen discussions rich in source material. No teacher’s manual required. 

Published in two editions: cloth, 65 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE PROBLEMS 
By HARRY T. STOCK 


This is the first unit in the Christian Life Series. “With rather more than the usual degree of practicality, Mr. Stock 
has opened up such subjects as friendship, fun, money, church, war, missions, tolerance, for discussion classes. About three 
pages of good priming material, with no wasted words, on each of fifteen themes of vital interest to later adolescents 
gomposs Ae body of the book, while an introduction covering methodology for discussion groups offers aid to the user.” 
—Zion’s Herald. 


Fifteen outline discussions. No teacher’s manual required. 35 cents. 


NEW: Off the Press December, 1927 
PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


By HARRY T. STOCK 


This is the second unit in the Christian Life Series. This new series bases its discussions on personal problems 
and religious issues common to the high-school age, with a view to determining what is right and wrong for young people, 
and, discovering what Christian young people believe. Some of the subjects for discussion are: Freedom—How Much 
Freedom Should Young People Want? Prohibition—How Is Prohibition Affecting the Morals of Young People? Religion— 
Is One Religion as Good as Another? God—How Can We Learn About God? The Bible—What Are the Values of the 
Bible for Us Today? 


Fifteen outline discussions. No teacher’s manual required. 35 cents. 


For Junior-High Groups—Groups of Young People Under Fifteen 
WHAT DOES CHRIST EXPECT OF YOUNG PEOPLE TODAY? 


By T. H. P. SAILER 


First and Second Series 


Two series of lessons on the Christian responsibility of boys and girls. “One of the best illustrations in print of the 
present trends in curriculum construction. It seeks to interpret the experiences of young people of early adolescence and 
to bring them under the direction of Christian ideals and purposes. It starts with actual situations which young people of 
this age face, and attempts to discover what Christ has to say regarding these problems. Provision is made for the utmost 
flexibility in adapting these lessons to the interests of particular groups. The suggestions to teachers offer excellent stimu-’ 
lation and assistance in the technique of guidance.”—Journal of Religion. 


Teacher’s Complete Manual, including a Complete Set of the Pupil’s Assignments, 75 cents each series. 
Set of Pupil’s Assignments (Twenty-four in First Series; Twenty-five in Second Series), published separately 
in loose-leaf form, 25 cents each series. 
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URING these last days of the old year we look back over the year 
that is so near its end, and perhaps we indulge in vain regrets, or > 
rejoice in the blessings that the twelve months have brought to us. If 
we have the spirit of Christian Service, we shall face the future with high 
resolve to make the next year better than the last. If it is to be such a 
year, we need all the practical helps and all the inspirational ones we can 
get. You know how it is. Many of our readers tell us that 7e Congre- 
gationalist helps and inspires them. We trust it serves you well, and 
that you will find it increasingly helpful in the coming year. 


It will be a great year for us, if we all work together. 


Of course you will be sure to renew your subscription promptly so 
that you will not miss any copies. One of the special features running 
from the old year into the new is Thomas MacMillan’s Recollections. 
Interesting, aren't they? A delightful variety of life stories, discussions 
of vital issues, news of the Christian World, and the stirring, endless 
story of what Congregationalists are doing in church and mission and 
school and community—all these and more are on the way for you. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for Missions 
By Cornelius H. Patton 
Home Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M. 


O Spirit of the living God! 
In all the fullness of thy grace, 
Where’er the foot of man hath trod, 
Descend upon our waiting race. 


E thank Thee, O God, that in these days thy grace 

is being made known to all peoples of the earth, 
and that in darkened lands so many are turning to Christ 
as the one true light. We thank thee for the witness of 
those who, counting not their lives dear to themselves, 
have carried the Good News of salvation to the people 
of distant lands, and that their ministrations of love 
have been blessed of thee in such abundant ways. We 
pray for the missionaries of the Cross everywhere, and 
especially for the missionaries of our American Board. 
May their lives be precious in thy sight. May the con- 
sciousness of thy presence sustain them im all their 
labors. Make them thy ambassadors of righteousness 
and peace in the midst of our divided world. With men 
of goodwill in every place, may they be empowered of 
thee to set the nations in a brotherhood of understand- 
ing and friendly help. Use them, O Lord, to convey thy 
forgiveness, thy compassion, thy saving health to multi- 
tudes of weary souls. And may thy Kingdom come in 
ail the earth. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


A Day and Week of Prayer 


HE Committee of Reference and Counsel of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North America are ask- 

ing the churches to observe Thursday, January 5, as a 
Day of Prayer for Foreign Missions, and it is hoped that 
churches of all denominations throughout the world will 
co-operate. Where churches are unable to make special 
provision for observance of the day, individual Christians 
are urged to enter specially into this world fellowship of 
intercession. : 

January 5 is the day designated for special prayer for 
Foreign Missions in connection with the annual Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer to which the churches are called 
by the World’s Evangelical Alliance. 

An interesting fact concerning the Universal Week 


of Prayer has recently come to our knowledge. It was 
initiated years ago by the grandfather of Dr. Cornelius 
H. Patton, and the Rev. Angell James, an eminent Eng- 
lish Congregational minister. Its significance at that 
time lay in the fact that there was then almost no co- 
operation between the various church communions. Later 
arrangements for the Day of Prayer were taken over by 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance which was itself a sym- 
bol of a new spirit of comity and co-operation in the 
churches. 

It is in view of Dr. Patton’s interesting historic re- 
lationship to the Week of Prayer, and his special effort in 
furthering a larger spirit of prayer for Missions through- ' 
out our own churches, that we have asked Dr. Patton to 
lead our fellowship in the prayer which stands at the 
head of our editorial columns for this week. 


Two Eminent Congregationalists Pass On 


AST week, two eminent Congregationalists passed 

away, both of whom were at one time associated with 
The Congregationalist. 

The death of Ellen Stone removes a missionary little 
known to this generation, but who at the beginning of 
this century was for a time probably the most famous 
missionary in the world. Her capture by Macedonian 
bandits, who held her for nearly six months, made a sensa- 
tional episode which quickly found the front page of the 
world’s press and absorbed the world in long-continued 
anxiety. Possibly this fame in itself tended to eclipse 
in popular interest the solid qualities of Miss Stone her- 
self, who was a strong character and a resourceful mis- 
sionary. Miss Stone, back in the ’sixties of last century, 
joined the staff of The Congregationalist and was its 
first woman editor, remaining with the paper until 1878, 
when she became a missionary. Miss Anne L. Buckley, 
now associated with the American Board, formerly on 
the staff of The Congregationalist, has written a most 
interesting sketch of Miss Stone’s life, which will appear 
in next week’s Congregationalist. 

William F. Whittemore, who has long been one of 
the most prominent members of the Old South Church 
in Boston, was for a time publisher of The Congrega- 
tionalist, and few men have been more interested in its 
welfare. The present Editor, on coming to Boston, found 
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in Mr. Whittemore a warm and encouraging friend. He 
was a man strikingly upright in physique and in char- 
acter, a man of fine tastes and marked abilities, whose 
modesty concealed before the public the qualities that 
endeared him to his friends. Our own last contacts with 
Mr. Whittemore were in connection with an editorial 
matter of which he had expressed friendly disapproval. 
The graciousness and large-mindedness which he revealed 
in this moment of criticism are for us a cherished memory 
of a layman who personified much of that solidity and 
liberalism which are associated with Congregationalism 
at its best. 

The Congregationalist is fortunate in having from Dr. 
George A. Gordon, for many years Mr. Whittemore’s 
friend and pastor, the tribute which appears on another 
page. 


Mr. Hibben’s Rejoinder 


AVING said very bluntly what we think of Paxton 

Hibben’s biography of Beecher, it is only fair that 
The Congregationalist should give Mr. Hibben space for 
reply, and we call attention to his letter in this issue. 
To us Mr. Hibben’s reply seems a piece of rather petty 
quibbling, further evidencing that lack of calm, critical 
judgment which seemed to us to characterize his book. 
However, we have no interest in stressing the point, and 
are entirely willing that the fairness and accuracy of 
our review should be tested by reference to the book 
itself. The futility of Mr. Hibben’s effort to turn our 
own words into a condemnation of Beecher is too patent 
to call for protest. 


The Submarine Tragedy 


HAT the horrors of war are not confined to times and 

scenes of actual conflict is evidenced afresh in the 
shocking disaster to the Submarine S-4. At the moment 
of writing, this submarine lies at the bottom of the sea 
off Provincetown, with her crew imprisoned with death 
either a fact, or impending. The latest reports indicate 
that through communication by tapping, with the divers 
engaged in the work of rescue, six men are still alive, 
while the fate of thirty-four others is doubtful. 

There is something about the whole thought of meet- 
ing death trapped in a submarine compartment that is 
shocking to the imagination, and the condition of the 
men still able to communicate with the world who report 
a lack of oxygen and the rapid deadening of the air is 
appalling. The whole circumstance brings before our 
minds afresh the tragic failure of modern civilization to 
safeguard modern skill and inventive genius for honor- 
able, healthful and peaceful purposes. 

It is futile, of course, to indict one nation, least of 
all our own, but the need is strangely enforced of the 
continuance and strengthening of activities that seek 
to bring all the nations into some larger vision that will 
inspire a determination to find means of stopping the 
shocking waste that war involves, not only in its actual 
operation, but in the very preparations and conditions 
that are incident to it as a possibility. One’s admiration 
for the men who accept risks and sacrifices, such as 
have come to these victims of this submarine disaster, 
cannot palliate the waste of life which is an inglorious 
indictment against modern civilization; against govern- 
ment that has failed in the primary task of government 
in insuring peace and order; against scientific education 
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that has been futile to prevent its great discoveries being 
prostituted to base purposes; and against its moral and 
spiritual forces which are still too largely dominated 
by conventional and narrow modes of thought and con- 
victions that render their noblest aspirations impotent. 


Protestantism Aroused 


| Bsa ee from England make it evident that cer- 
tain leaders in the Church of England, and certain 
tendencies lately manifest in that communion, have re- 
ceived a stunning blow in the rejection by the House of 
Commons of the Revised Book of Common Prayer. The 
blow is all the more deadening and, apparently, decisive, 
owing to the fact that the consent of the House of Com- 


mons had been fully anticipated. The revised book had | 


been endorsed by the bishops of the Church of England 
and had been approved by the House of Lords, and it 
was assumed that, though opposition would undoubtedly 
develop, the bill of approval would have a substantial 
majority in the House of Commons. It is stated that this 
is one of the instances where the whole situation has been 
reversed by powerful debate. 

It is reported that this unanticipated action of the 
House has produced a certain chaos in Church circles and 
that high dignitaries are dazed concerning the next step. 
Convocations of the dioceses of both Canterbury and York 
had been arranged to give formal ratification to Parlia- 
ment’s anticipated approval. Preparations were com- 
pleted for printing millions of copies of the new Prayer 
Book during next year, and this work has now suddenly 
ceased, throwing many out of employment. 

What is underlying so striking a reversal of ecclesi- 
astical expectations and so drastic an interference of 
State authority in ecclesiastical affairs? From the stand- 
point of American ideas of the separation of Church and 
State, the whole situation is anomalous, and perhaps not 
easy for Americans to understand, especially those who 
have no general knowledge of the nature of the State 
establishment of religion and the historical backgrounds 
of the relations between Church and State in England. 
From our American standpoint, the interference of Parlia- 
ment in such matters would be unwarranted, but it must 
be remembered that the House of Commons represents, as 
its name implies, the common people of England, who, if 
there is State establishment of religion, have a vital and 
valid interest in the nature of the establishment and the 
conditions under which it operates. Nonconformists have 
taken a clear and definite stand concerning the matter of 
separation of Church and State, but from the standpoint 
of the Church of England and its own establishment by 
law, it must be recognized that the House of Commons 
has under present conditions a valid part in what con- 
cerns the nation’s interest. 

But granted that this is so, what still underlies the 
action of the House in this particular instance? We 
believe that it is nothing more than a bursting into action 
of the latent, but deep, Protestant spirit of England. 
We have heard a great deal in recent years about the 


decay of Protestantism, and it has been repeatedly — 


claimed that Anglo-Catholicism has been the dominant 
power in the Church of England, threatening to over- 
power the State Church in the coming generation with 
its own Sacramentarian interpretations and practices. 
Many have questioned all along the ultimate strength of 
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a party, which, despite the presence in it of great and 
earnest souls, has manifested a narrow bigotry, strangely 
at variance with the genuine spirit of Christian catho- 
licity. Those who have known and understood the spirit 
of non-Catholic England have wondered whether the 
diverse and seemingly irreconcilable elements of which 
it was composed would not find some rallying ground 
for reasserting that elemental Protestantism which lies 
near to the genius of British liberty of thought and action, 
and that in spirit, and historically, is the antithesis of 
all that is summed up in the word “popery.” 

Kvidently this Prayer Book revision issue became pre- 
cisely the occasion for such a manifestation. There can 
be no question that the real issue determining the defeat 
of the revision was the matter of the Reservation of the 
Sacrament. Many outside the Anglo-Catholic group re- 
garded the Revised Prayer Book as a great improvement 
upon its predecessor. The Anglo-Catholic group, in fact, 
was not wholly favorable to the revised book which rep- 
resented a compromise between various groups. But in 
the popular mind and in the thought of various leaders 
the issue centered in this question of the Reservation of 
the Sacrament. Provision was made for it in the revised 
book, and this was interpreted as a direct concession of 
the Anglo-Catholic and Romanizing party. 

Such matters, rightly or wrongly, become in the pub- 
lic mind symbols, and the favorable aspects of an im- 
proved book were evidently not sufficient to outweigh 
hostility in the House of Commons to the Romanizing 
tendencies which this matter of reservation symbolized. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary in the 
Baldwin Cabinet, who strongly opposed the authorizing 
of the revised book, is quoted as saying: 

I have always been convinced that the great mass of 
English people were Protestant to the core. The bishops 
have completely mistaken the view of the ordinary man 
in the Church. 

The decision is now clear, and it is time for us all to 
work together to consolidate the Church on old lines, put- 
ting away the new doctrines of Anglo-Catholicism and 
working whole-heartedly with the great Nonconformist 
churches for the good of the whole land. The book is 
dead now. 

It should be remembered that the issue in this mat- 
ter of the Reservation of the Sacrament is not that of the 
mere reservation of elements for administering the Sac- 
rament to the sick. To that in itself no Protestant could 
take exception; the violence of the opposition to the pro- 
vision arises from the practice by certain Anglo-Catho- 
lics of worshiping the elements thus reserved, a practice 
which Protestant Anglicans regard as essentially idola- 
trous and imperiling to reality in the worship of the 
living God. 

As Dean Inge Sees It 


INCH writing the above editorial we have seer in The 
British Weekly for December 8 a summary of an 
article by Dean Inge in the Church of England News- 
paper, referring to a recent conference of Liberal Evan- 
gelicals in Birmingham, which was intended as a demon- 
stration of sympathy with Bishop Barnes, the outstand- 
ing and outspoken antagonist of the Anglo-Catholic 
party. In this article Dean Inge says: 

We believe that those who would drive us out of 
the National Church have greatly over-estimated their 
strength. We are confident that we can maintain our 
position. It is because we understand each other better 
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that we can now trust each other. We find common 
ground in what for both of us is the one thing needful— 
personal religion based on communion with the glorified 
and indwelling Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit prom- 
ised unconditionally to all who truly seek it. We believe 
that our blessed Lord gave his life to bring to an end 
that kind of religion which some are trying to restore in 
his name, and we intend to stand or fall together in de- 
fense of the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. 
Noting with satisfaction that all the four evangelical 
colleges are full to overflowing, Dean Inge continues: 


There is a new life stirring among those who treasure 
our heritage as a Reformed branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church, and who hope that the Church of England may 
again be, as it ought to be, the Church of the English 
people. 


The Quest of the ‘‘Something More’’ 


EW YEAR’S usually means to speakers and writers 
an opportunity to pass on to an unenthusiastic pub- 
lic many of the high-sounding and sweetly phrased ideas 
which they forgot at Christmas time. What has made 
Christmas so vital in human life and what now makes 
the coming year seem full of promise, newness, and cheer 
is the fact that all of us are constantly seeking the some- 
thing more in life. 

Man from the earliest times has always sought the 
something more in the spiritual realm. He has always 
longed for the knowledge which is still hidden behind the 
veil of heaven; he has always longed for the Supreme 
Being whose power and love he is just beginning to ap- 
preciate. To satisfy this fundamental need God sent his 
Son upon earth, that through him we might learn some- 
thing more of the nature of God. 

Man is always seeking after the something more in 
intellectual matters, and all who make any pretense at 
thinking are ever trying to discover or apply new knowl- 
edge. The new year, therefore, means to them an ex- 
tension of the opportunity to know more about life, the 
world, and the forces and values now concealed from the 
understanding of the human mind. 

Even the humblest of us are seeking the something 
more in the family life of the home. Love is essentially 
a seeking after something more—for one’s self, for those 
beloved, and for the community making this experience 
possible. ; ; 

In all our relationships with the world and with our 
fellow men there is still this groping after the something 
more. Most of us who attempt to further the cause of 
brotherhood between individuals or between nations are 
keenly conscious that an indefinable something more is 
lacking to make the bond truly fast and sound. 

This quest of the something more is fundamental and 
vital. Should it depart out of human life, we should 
lose not only a beautiful holiday celebration with many 
significant associations, but also one of the strongest 
stimuli to human progress. If we try more to interpret 
in terms of the quest of something more all of these 
holiday ideals, we ought to come to a more constructive 
and promising way of thinking and living. 

The new year offers a great opportunity for those 
who know how to use it. How much of 1928 do we intend 
to use? How much of 1927 have we really used? Should 
not any new year mean to us something more than an 
indifferent extension of the conditions under which we 
lived in the old ones? 
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Shall Uncle Sam Say “Scat’’? 
A Contributed Editorial by John Andrew Holmes 


N an Armistice Day address at Harrisburg, Ky., accord- 
ing to a press report, the speaker favored “adequate 
preparedness” as the only sure path to permanent peace. 
The belief of this orator was the same as that of Fraulein 
Krupp before the war. She thought that the beatitude 
“Blessed are the peacemakers” referred to the Krupp 
guns. If Germany could only buy enough of her Big 
Berthas, no one would dare oppose Germany’s righteous 
designs, and peace would be assured. The only way to 
capture the Dove of Peace, she thought, was to bring it 
down with a cannon. So the Armistice Day speaker was 
advocating “an adequate army and navy” in order that 
America might be in a position to dictate permanent 
peace. 

While “an adequate army and navy” always means 
large increases in fighting strength, it is not always that 
we are told precisely what it is to which they must be 
adequate, but the Harrisburg speaker, if the report is 
correct, expressed a very definite idea. He advocated 
“preparedness which will give the United States the 
power to say ‘Scat! to the rest of the world and mean 
‘Seat’ ” and in doing so he gave expression to a senti- 
ment which is more or less tacitly held by a sufficient 
number of our people to justify the attention of those 
who do not hold it. 

One can well imagine the story which would prob- 
ably have been retailed before the above policy was ad- 
voeated. An old Kentucky mountaineer in his one-room 
cabin. Oue big round hole in the single door, and four 
or five smaller ones. In reply to a question, “Them,” 
says the mountaineer, “is fer the cats to jump through. 
The big one is fer the old cat, and the little ones is fer 
the kittens.” 

“But why can’t the kittens all use the big hole, too?” 
asks the visitor. 

“Stranger,” replies the old man, “when I say ‘Scat!’ 
I mean ‘Scat! ” 


After telling such a story, one may advocate “pre-' 


paredness which will give the United States the power 
to say ‘Scat? and mean ‘Scat!’” to a good deal of ap- 
plause. The spectacle of all the rest of the world taking 
simultaneously to the woods and each nation requiring 
its own separate hole in order to make a timely get-away, 
whenever Uncle Sam reddens up and “hollers” “Seat!” is 
a pleasing one to not a few one hundred per cent patriots. 
Under no circumstances the slightest derogation from 
American sovereignty or “honor,” even for the sake of 
building a world order capable of declaring justice and 
saving the world from war’s desolation, but when we 
arrive at our own ex parte decisions and yell “Scat!” to 
the rest of the nations, “theirs not to make reply, theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do—or die.” 

Ten years ago we went to war to silence forever the 
“seat” philosophy. We would end the pretensions of 
governments like that of Germany to say “Scat!” to ships 
of peaceable nations. We would substitute negotiation 
and arbitration for such frightful methods. We would 
put an end to war. We would bring into existence “the 
parliament of man, the federation of the world,” or, more 
specifically, a League of Nations to enforce permanent 
peace. Out of the soil of bloody battlefields was to sprout 


a court of justice. Only ten years ago! But now that 
Germany had joined the league for peace and the court 
of justice, and in the recent declaration of Stresemann 
had elected to accept as final all decisions of an inter- 
national court, while we had turned our back not only on 
the League, but on the a league, the late Mr. Harding’s 
Association of Nations and the World Court, whether 
with or without reservations or amendments, the time 


was ripe for our militarists, “in the interest of peace,” 


to complete our exchange of positions with our former 
enemy by advocating frightfulness. Who, then, should 


be surprised that someone rose on Armistice Day to de- — . 


mand an army and navy sufficiently “adequate” to enable 
us to say to the rest of the world—“and mean it?” ~ex- 
actly what Germany was saying to us when we rosé up 
and smote her? 

The rulers of Germany believed that peace maintained 
by her magnificent military establishment was destined 
to be permanent. Long did the Kaiser boast that the 
brandishing of his shining spear and the rattling of his 
ominous saber had given his empire permanent peace. 
Long did he drink tc his own health as the Prince of 
Peace. But his attitude produced resentment as well 
as fear, and co-operation against him because of the.fear, 
so that, as he himself expressed it, “the Fatherland had 
become ringed about with enemies.” So shall it be with | 
any nation which builds its armament with a view to 
making its “Scat!” effective upon the rest of mankind. 

Every scat-saying power eventually falls. Its atti- 
tude provokes ill will. Since peoples are not actually 
cats and kittens, they resent the “scat” of superior force. 
When they increase in strength, or when it becomes 
feasible to unite with others of similar interests or 
erievances, vengeance will be theirs. 

Already there is an immense amount of suspicion of 
our motives among the smaller nations of South America. 
They think that we have been taking advantage of “an 
adequate army and navy” to say “Seat!” to them. They 
note that we have doggedly refused to join any of the 
agencies for world justice and peace for which we claimed 
to be fighting the war, and that the most that Europe is 
now interceding with us to do for these causes is merely 
to keep hands off when she attempts to banish aggressive 
warfare among her own peoples. What impression are 
we going to make upon the peoples to the south of us— 
or to the east, west, or north—if, after refusing to take 
our place in any orderly world, we talk of a swollen pri- 
vate police force of our own with which to terrorize the 
world community, in which we would lead a sovereign 
outlaw life and “say ‘scat’ to the rest of the world”? No 
patriotic American should allow such mischievous ex- 
pressions to go unrebuked. 

Jesus has told us what to say to the rest of the world. 
“Go ye into all the world and say—‘Scat?” No. “Go 
ye into all the world and tell the good tidings.” Not 
saying, “Get to hell out of here!” but “Come to heaven.” 


Not scattering fear, humbling peoples, using the rod upon © 


them, but lifting up their spirits with hope and warming 
their hearts with love. “Not by might nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” This is the spirit which 
overcomes “the rest of the world.” 
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From Our Western Editor 


The City Society 


| ae Chicago Congregational Missionary and Exten- 
sion Society, familiarly known as the City Society, 
held its forty-fifth annual meeting the other night with 
about fourteen hundred in attendance. Dr. J. ©. Arm- 
strong, its first superintendent, now Superintendent 
Emeritus, was one of the founders of the organization. 
He built into it the principles which largely account for 
its success. He was followed by Rev. Reuben L. Breed, 
who made the adjustments needed for his day, and whose 
aggressive leadership was closed by death after four 
years of service. Dr. John R. Nichols then gave the 
Society five years of leadership, into which he put his 
great talent as an administrator and the results of his 
many years’ experience in strong pastorates. He was 
succeeded a year ago by Dr. Ernest G. Guthrie, formerly 
pastor of Union Church, Boston. 

During the whole of its history the Society has been 
the outstanding organization, so far as Congregational- 
ists are concerned, in the city field. No other city has 
maintained an extension work so varied, with so many 
churches under its leadership and so much money at its 
command. The standing of the Society is shown by the 
fact that the late Victor F. Lawson left, with the excep- 
tion of a number of small bequests, one-fourth of his im- 
mense estate to it, an estate totaling almost $20,000,000. 
The current expense budget of the Society is nearly 
$300,000 annually, and, in addition, a revolving fund of 
$100,000 is maintained to help self-supporting churches 
to erect adequate plants in pioneer fields. 

The presence of a great number of nationalities and 
a large Negro population make church extension work 
in Chicago increasingly difficult. The city is growing 
rapidly and the currents of population change quickly, 
thus making surveys for the establishment of new work 
or the erection of new buildings imperative. The prob- 
lem is intensified by the costliness of extension work. 
Pioneer work of this character must have much larger 
financial support at its very inception than was for- 
merly necessary. | 

Dr. Guthrie had, as preparation for his work, not 
only his long experience in Boston with a downtown 
church, but a study of the best extension work, religious 
and social, in the great cities of this country and of 
Europe. He has spent most of the year, since coming 
to Chicago, in getting acquainted with conditions and 
in reorganizing the Society to meet the new needs. He 
is attacking the problem, dominated by the following 
principles: 

(1) To keep in mind that the end sought is not an 
organization, but the redemption of the whole life of the 
individual. 

(2) To found every movement of the Society upon a 
thorough survey, made by intelligent and well-trained 
leaders. 

(3) To pay living salaries and furnish as nearly as 
possible adequate plants for the work. 

(4) To develop the local leadership on every field 
by a most helpful advisory relationship, given by the 
‘staff of the Society. 

(5) To carry on the entire work under the control of 
the spirit of Jesus. 
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The Staff 

The General Director, Dr. Guthrie, and the Associate, 
Rey. C. 8. Laidman, are the general administrators; Rev. 
Victor E. Marriott is Director of Religious Education; 
Prof. Arthur E. Holt, Director of Research and Survey; 
and Mr. L. Heylin Smith, Director of Business and 
Finance. Professor Holt has taken charge of the work 
of survey through an arrangement made between the 
City Society and Chicago Seminary. He will also con- 
tinue his work at the seminary. The maintenance of this 
staff means that the local group can call to its aid highly- 
trained specialists and can have their advice at the very 
inception of the forming of an organization or the move- 
ment to erect a new building. 


Varied Groups 


The group of the inner city are New First, New 
England, South, and it is probable that Warren Avenue 
will be added. Eleven churches of the institutional 
type are aided by the Society. Miss Jane Addams and 
Prof. Graham Taylor are members of the special com- 
mittee supervising this group. Still another group, 
made up of churches of the ordinary type, are minister- 
ing to their communities under the difficult conditions 
made by a great city and are receiving aid and leader- 
ship from the City Society. 

Congregationalists have not ministered largely to the 
Negro population in Chicago. We had at the beginning 
of the year only two churches, Lincoln Memorial with 
217 members, and Liberty with only fifty-five, and the 
Negro population of Chicago is estimated at 175,000. 
Lincoln Memorial has undertaken an extension program 
which opens auspiciously, and Liberty Church has se- 
cured the Washington Park building and is growing 
rapidly in membership. Three community Negro churches 
have become affiliated with Congregationalists. 


Foreign-Speaking Churches 


The gospel is proclaimed in ten different tongues in 
churches affiliated with the Society. An interesting 
feature of the program of the annual meeting was the 
introduction by Mr. Laidman of nine leaders in foreign 
work now maintained by the Society. These men repre- 
sented the Poles, the Bohemians or Czechoslovaks, Ar- 
menians, Chinese, Mexicans, Filipinos, Finns, Assyrians 
and Bulgarians. Four of these leaders, with the co- 
operation of the Society, are now being trained in Union 
Theological College, and Mr. Alexander, a native Greek 
who sat on the platform with Bishop Philaretos, is a 
recent graduate. The work that Congregationalism is 
doing for the immigrant may be judged from the fact 
that while a majority of the students at Union Theologi- 
cal College are American ministers of mature age, twelve 
other nations and races are represented in its present 
membership. 

New Alliances 


The City Society, in securing the services of Dr. Holt, 
made a joint arrangement by which a committee having 
three members on each organization will plan for the 
co-operative work. This will bring the great talent of 
the seminary to the service of the City Society and 
makes another point of contact for the seminary with 
the practical work of the field. 

(Continued on page 843) 
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THE KINGDOM COMES 


A Department of Christian World-Acquaintance 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


“If somewhere about 50,000 Mohammedans are now 
to be found in the Union of South Africa where were 
none at the beginning of the last century, in the same 
time there has arisen a company of a million African 
Christians. If Islam flows rapidly, it does not flow deep. 
Where Christianity comes first Mohammedanism has no 
chance.”—Dr. Donald Fraser. 


Don’t Let the Innocent 
Suffer, Please! 


T is always bad enough to be held responsible for 
one’s own sins of omission, without being made to 
suffer for the unconscious forgetfulness of others. Last 
year was the first year in which the method of subscrib- 
ing for The Potter’s Wheel on Every Member Canvass 
church subscription cards was employed. Many thousands 
of those who used these cards never received the bulletin 
because the pastors, church treasurers, or other officials 
in their local church organizations forgot that those 
names and addresses would have to be sent to the Com- 
mission on Missions if the bulletin were to be mailed to 
those who should receive it. This year hundreds of thou- 
sands of similar subscription cards have been utilized 
throughout the country and the officers of the Commis- 
sion are hoping that they may be relieved of the charge 
of not sending The Potter’s Wheel to those who have 
subscribed for it in this way! The only chance of es- 
caping this charge lies in persuading some individual 
in every church where the cards were used to pass on the 
necessary names and addresses to the New York office 
of the Commission on Missions, 287 Fourth Avenue. 


Southern Workman States Basis 
of Christian Interracial Work 


Vee es we think of the presence of 11,000,000 
Negroes in the United States as a problem, a bur- 
den, a responsibility, or an opportunity, it is becoming 
more and more obvious that we must do something about 
it. There is a historic reason why we should: Our Negro 
Americans haye been here as long as most other Ameri- 
cans—since 1619—and they came, as Booker Washington 
used to say, by the “personal invitation” of white men. 
There is an economic reason: The country cannot afford 
to let any tenth of its population stagnate in ignorance, 
inefficiency, and degradation. There is a moral reason. 
No clearer case of noblesse oblige can be imagined. 
“Increasingly this debt of honor is being felt, ac- 
knowledged, and paid in the South as well as in the 
North. Obviously, the nation’s duty to the descendants 
of the slaves must be largely fulfilled through education 
—real education, such as shall bring out latent abilities 
and fit each individual for the work in the world which 
he can do best. 
“Such education will train young men and young 


women, first, for honest self-support; second, for useful 
service to their race and community; third, for friendly 


co-operation with white people and with all people for 


the common good; fourth, for the disciplined freedom of 
honorable citizenship.” 

The Southern Workman, from which this is taken, is 
the organ of Hampton Institute—the first great institu- 
tional answer of Congregational Christians to the “Negro 
problem.” The twenty-three Negro schools and colleges 
under the A. M. A. are a further answer, effective beyond 
belief. 


Fenchow Workers Back— 
‘Business as Usual’’ 


Peewee is the farthest interior station to which 

mothers and children have returned, reports Dr. 
Percy T. Watson of the American Board Hospital in 
Fenchow, Shansi, China. “Taiku and Fenchow now have 
practically their entire staff back in their stations at 
work. So far, in Shansi Province, our mission is the 
only one where mothers and children have returned to 
their stations.” 

Missions were never more needed, declares Dr. Watson 
partly because there is still an intensive campaign 
against religion. There is still the tendency to feel that 
one must tear down everything before one can commence 
to build up anything. 

“A Chinese business man was in here at the hospital 
the other day,” reports Dr. Watson, “and he said that all 
the trouble in China was brought about by people from 
twenty to thirty-five years of age, and that after thirty- 
five people came to their senses! I might add that a good 
deal of the worst in our present agitation comes from 
people not even twenty years of age. [So does a good 
deal of the best, by the way !—Eprror. ] 

“You foreigners may think it is hard for you to carry 
on in times like these,” said one of the leading Chinese 
in Fenchow, “but it is even harder for the better class 
of Chinese. We are placed in a more difficult position 
than you are. We are not allowed to take a neutral 
position. We must either decide for one extreme or the 
other. It is a day when we have to be very careful of 
self-expression.” 


Christian History in Japan 
Sheds Light on China Problems 


IFFICULT questions concerning mission schools in 

China and government regulations need not discour- 
age friends of missions, since the same problems have 
been met and solved in Japan. 
tian Voices Around the World,” to which reference has 
been made in this department and which consists of 
papers by groups of nationals interpreting the Christian 
movement in their own countries, one of the writers for 
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Japan reports: “The supposed conflict between religion 
and education, owing to their separation by the govern- 
ment, the fear that Christian education would run coun- 
ter to nationalism, and the popular prejudice against 
Christian schools, have all disappeared.” 

One may be confident, says Dr. G. W. Hinman, who 
calls these facts to our attention, that present regula- 
tions for registering mission schools in China and for 
controlling the study of the Bible in their curricula are 
not the final word in the matter. Once confidence has 
been established, as in Japan, there will probably be a 
very large and helpful recognized co-operation between 
the educational departments of the general and pro- 
vincial governments and the mission schools. In Foo- 
chow, the new Commissioner of Education is an earnest 
Christian. 


Chinese Church Leaders 
Need Loyal Support 


R. PETTIT of the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
of China writes the editor the following: “The 
morale of the Christian Church in China has had a dis- 
tinct shock, but there is still much to be hopeful for, due 
to the fine spirit and devotion and self-sacrifice of many 
of the leading Christian men. I feel certain that if 
America does not stay by this group very faithfully in 
the next few years, follow their lead, and give them the 
help that they want, the condition within the Church 
may become less hopeful. I think the task of your boards 
is to be sure and keep faith with our Christian leaders 
here. If, as foreign secretaries or mission workers, we 
think our task is difficult, the task of the Chinese Chris- 
tian leaders is infinitely greater.” 


Laboratory of Human Relations 
Flourishing at East Lansing 


EOPLE’S CHURCH at Michigan State College, East 

Lansing, has a half-million-dollar “student labora- 
tory.” It maintains a school of religion with a total 
student registration of 223 and a teaching staff of six. 
It has had five years of experience. It offers six courses 
covering eighteen hours of work, for which the State 
College gives full credit. There are more than half a 
hundred student laboratory associates in this institution. 
It has an extension department which will use more than 
a hundred students in service this year. There are 
twenty-five denominations represented in the member- 
ship of the church, and this Fall 107 students from four- 
teen different denominations were received into affiliated 
membership. 

The influence of President Butterfield, widely known 
as a Congregational layman, is felt through this unusual 
community church, as through so many other signifi- 
cant enterprises in education, agriculture, and interna- 
tional relations. 


Interviews Many Students 

in Friendly Service 

SEU RING the past year the student pastor has met 
with more than a hundred students individually 

and advised them on personal, religious, and financial 

matters. They have come with a delightful freedom and 

frankness, at any time from eight in the morning to 

eleven at night. Three young men, as a tangible result 

of such meetings, are contemplating entering the min- 
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istry of the Congregational Church. Others have volun- 
teered to do part-time Christian service for the Church. 
Very delicate personal questions have been discussed. 
Young women with very serious problems have often 
been helped by the pastor’s wife.” 

The university pastor is the confidential adviser of 
the young peopie who are away from home during times 
of serious perplexity. In that capacity he is really the 
associate pastor of all the churches having students at 
universities. As many adults will appreciate, in looking 
back upon their youthful experiences, this service ren- 
dered quietly and confidentially by a competent adviser 
is one of the most fruitful phases of Christian work. 
It is a little-known adjunct of the Education Society 
program. 


Mutual Consideration or Destruction! 
Says Upton Close 


tg E have come to the end of the white man’s world 

dominance. If he resigns himself to this historic 
evolution, he will save his world and the Asiatic’s world. 
If he resists, he will likely bring about the destruction 
of both. 

“We have come to the beginning of the white and 
colored man’s joint world, when each shall have control 
in his own house and a proportionate say in the general 
convocation of humanity. 

“We are passing from the era of empire by conquest 
into the era of empire by attraction, service, and busi- 
ness that asks only a fair field and no favors. 

“We have come to the time when any prolonged at- 
tempt of any race or nation or class or sex to dominate 
another can only bring destruction to both. 

“Tt is let live and live. 

“Tt is tolerance, or death.”—Quoted from The Revolt 
of Asia. 


Work with Students 
Once “Through with Religion” 
pr you ever stop to think that some of our churches 
at educational centers are among our strongest evan- 
gelistic forces? Through the financial assistance pro- 
vided by the Education Society, these churches develop 
programs which give a progressive, liberal, and construc- 
tive interpretation of religion. The result is that Con- 
gregational students away from home are strengthened 
in their religious faith, instead of losing it, and are pre- 
pared for effective leadership in the churches. 

Still more significant is the fact that many young 
people who have broken contact with the churches— 
some of them having boasted that they were “through 
with religion”—respond anew to a presentation which 
meets their real need and is consistent with the best that 
they learn in the classroom. 

Rev. Fred R. Morrow of Corvallis, Ore., writes: “The 
church in Corvallis considers itself to exist largely for 
the service of the students at Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege.” Its program reaches the majority of the one hun- 
dred and six students with Congregational preference. 
But “our greatest showing has been in the outside group, 
many of whom became interested in the church for the 
first time.” The $250 a year which the Education Society 
is putting into this work at Corvallis is a profitable 
investment in education plus leadership training plus 
evangelism. 
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V. Annals of the “Underground Railroad”’ 
Recollections by the Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan, LL.D. 


ANY were the ingenious devices resorted 

to by the friends of the runaway to 
elude their pursuers. Not infrequently the 
slave hunters followed their prey with blood- 
hounds, even in Chicago. The Negroes were 
generally conveyed from one “station” to 
another by night. In the daytime they were 
hidden away in lofts, cellars, barns, sheds, 
and thick groves. In Quincy, Il., their hid- 
ing place was known as “The Lord’s Barn.” 


Rey. W. W. Patron, D.D. 

Former pustor of First Congregational 

Church, Chicago; father of Dr. Cor- 
nelius Patton of the A. B.C. F.M. 


When in transit the fugitive would be con- 
cealed in an artfully constructed double-box 
farm wagon, sacks of bran piled over their 
hiding place, and the conveyance thus had 
the appearance of a grain-load being taken 
to market. 

If an accident to wagon or team hap- 
pened, and help was needed, the ‘“‘conductor”’ 
would have to stop at a farmhouse, and he 
would know in the darkest night whether 
he was near “friends” by running his hand 
along the hitching post in front of the dwell- 
ing and feel if an acorn was nailed to the 
post. The acorn was the sign for “friend.” 
Each “station” was independent. The ‘con- 
ductor” knew only his own “section,” 
that if he was arrested or brought into court 
to testify he could say truthfully that he 
did not know what was beyond his own 
“section.”’ The fragments of history regard- 
ing the “Road” and its “agents,” which are 
to be found in the local chronicles of the 
counties, bear abundant testimony of the 
activities of these “Deacons” and others. 

When the fugitives reached Chicago they 
were carefully hidden. The law provided 
that the Negro was not allowed to testify 
in his own nor in anyone’s behalf. It was 
enough that some white man charged him 
with being a runaway slave. The official 
before whom he was taken was allowed a 
fee of ten dollars if the Negro was given 
over to his accuser or alleged owner, while 
a fee of five dollars was paid if the Negro 
was The ‘influence’ here was 
something like bribery. 

Transportation of Negroes across the lake 


so 


set free. 


ee 


from Chicago to Michigan was perilous. The 
steamboats and sailing vessels which plied 
between Chicago and the ports of Michigan 
were closely watched. Once on board of their 
eraft and out of the harbor, the runaway 
was safe for the time. The sailing vessels, 
of which there were many, made their re- 
turn trips to Michigan ‘“light’—that is, 
empty. Stowed away in their “holds,” the 
colored people were supplied with food 
enough to keep them during the brief voy- 
age. When the vessel sailed up to the 
wharf or pier across the lake, the “hatches” 
would be removed. Then there would come 
a forced explosion. The ship’s officers would 
“discover” the “stowaways,” would be very 
wroth, order them out on deck and command 
them to be gone, as they never wanted to see 
them again. And generally they never did. 
“Friends” were there waiting to care for 
them and to send them safely on their jour- 
ney to Canada. 


A StTrrRine INCIDENT 


One of the stirring incidents of 1859-60 
was that in which an Abolitionist played an 
important part. 

John Hossack, a Scotchman, lived near 
Ottawa, Ill., which then had an active colony 
of Free Soilers. A Negro named James 
Gray, or “Nigger Jim,” as his captors called 
him, had been arrested in southern Illinois, 
and was about to be taken by his alleged 
“owner” to Missouri. 

There had been developed by slavery an 
infamous traffic among certain brutal gangs 
which was known as “kidnaping.” These 
men would learn of some Negro, and, 
whether free or “runaway,’ would capture 
him without process of law, smuggle him 
across the Mississippi, and sell him in Mis- 
souri. It becamea lucrative business. There 
were some Abolitionists who believed that 
“Jim” was thus being taken. They obtained 
a writ of habeas corpus in the Supreme 
Court for his release. The poor fellow was 
brought north to Ottawa, where Judge J. D. 
Caton of the state supreme bench held court 
for hearing. 

Hossack and his friends were informed by 
“grape vine telegraph” of the case. When 
“Jim” got off the train at Ottawa, Hossack 
and party were there. The colored man had 
a trace-chain fastened to his legs, his arms 
were pinioned, and a rope was tied around 
his neck and down between his legs, and in 
this fashion he was led as a wild animal by 
a white man. Hossack and his friends vig- 
orously protested against such treatment of 
a human being. When the habeas corpus 
matter was heard, the Judge ordered the 
prisoner to be discharged, but at once he 
was rearrested by United States officials, 
who were ready to remove him. In the 
crowd and tumult, however, Hossaeck and his 
friends hustled “Jim” and the officers, and 
in the turmoil took him forcibly from the 
marshals, spirited him away, and he escaped. 

For this ‘offense’ Hossack and some fif- 
teen of his associates were later indicted by 
the United States grand jury sitting at Chi- 
cago, tried, found guilty, fined, and impris- 


oned. The case raised a storm in the city. 
The agitation continued until after the Na- 
tional Convention held in Chicago in 1860, 
at which Mr. Lincoln was nominated for the 
presidency. It was believed that this trial 
had not a little to do with the result of 
that historic gathering -in the old ‘“Wig- 
wam.” At any rate, James Gray, the slave, 
through Scotch John Hossack, literally went 
“Scot free.” : 


Two INFLUENTIAL MINISTERS 
The Boy came to know two Congrega- 


tional ministers who had an important part 


in the great national act of emancipation. 
They were Rey. Dr. W. W. Pattop ,of the 
First Congregational Church, and Rev. Dr. 
Joseph E. Roy of Plymouth Church. 

The latter’s charge .was jeeringly called 
“the nigger church,” and its minister “the 
nigger preacher.’ From Rey. Dr. W. BE. 
Barton’s admirable biography of Dr. Roy 
the following facts are taken. 

The time was 1863, the dark year of the 
Civil War. The demand throughout the 
North for unconditional emancipation was 
not to be silenced. A great public meeting 
was called in Bryan Hall, Chicago, in this 
interest. Dr. Patton wrote the eall, and Dr. 
Roy circulated it. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by John Wentworth and Robert 
Collyer. On this occasion all the Protestant 
denominations of the city, except one, were 
represented. A memorial for emancipation 
addressed to President Lincoln was adopted, 
and Dr. Dempster, Methodist, of Evanston, 


Rey. JOSEPH Epwin Roy, D.D. 
Former pastor of Plymouth Church, Chicago 


and Dr. Patton were appointed to take it 
to Washington. 


—S 


In the words of Dr. Roy, as quoted by Dr. | 


Barton in his admirable life of Dr. Roy: 


As they (Dr. Dempster and Dr. Patton) 
came home, Dr. Patton set his people to 
praying at morning service, and while they 
were praying the Proclamation came. Not 
long after, Joseph Medill of the (Chicago) 
Tribune told me that recently in Washington, 
as he met Secretary Stanton, that majestic 
war magnate said to him: ‘You tell those 
doctors in Chicago that their mission did 
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The Associate Moderator Discusses Peace 


Ex-Governor Sweet on “Is War Inevitable?” 


HH CONGREGATIONALIST is indebted 
to the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette for a 
report of an address by ex-Goy. William E. 
Sweet of Colorado, Associate Moderator 
of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, delivered in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of that city on a recent Sun- 
day morning. Mr. Sweet’s subject was “Is 
War Inevitable?’ and the burden of his plea 
was that in time of peace we must prepare 
for peace, that war must be outlawed as a 
recognized institution, and the peace-loving 
people of the United States, who outnumber 
the war-loving people two to one, must make 
their will and their power effective in the 
nation. . 
“Most people accept the statement that 
war is inevitable,” said Mr. Sweet. “It is 
eoming to be an ingrained notion that war 
is an evil which must be endured and that 
there is no way out. There is much reason 
in this. We have disarmament conferences 
but they break up without agreements be- 


Cause the governments send their commis- 


’ sioners with the idea that they will get just 


“as much armament out of disarmament as 


they possibly can. Three-fourths of our in- 
ternational law is built upon recognition of 
the institution of war. I am favorable to 
the League of Nations and wish from the 


_ bottom of my heart that we had gone in, 


- have war. 


but the League is only a step in the way of 
getting rid of war. We have a feeling that 
we are born to war. We say the next war 
will annihilate civilization, yet we prepare 
for it. But I do not believe that war is in- 
evitable. I do not believe that because we 
have always had war that we always will 
History repeats itself only when 
like conditions occur, and like conditions are 
not occurring from year to year. I do not 
believe that vast numbers of people decide 
to go out and of their own initiative decide 
to kill vast numbers of other people. I do 
not believe that race prejudice, religious 
bigotry and imperialism, which have caused 
many wars, will always prevail.” 


Discusses CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Mr. Sweet reviewed opinions held by vari- 
ous groups as to steps necessary for the 
prevention of war. Disarmament confer- 
ences, conscientious objectors, education in 
the horrors of war, and treaties were listed 
among the suggested remedies. Concerning 
conscientious objectors, with whom Mr. 
Sweet evidently did not agree but whose 
motives he respected, Mr. Sweet said: “When 
the final story of the elimination of war is 
told and written, the pacifist will have a 
great place in it.’ Mr. Sweet declared that 
he did not believe nations would refrain 
from going to war merely because of the 
probable loss to them in lives or property. 
We have had treaties since the beginning of 
time, he said, and we also have had wars. 

“We have not yet struck to the root of the 
matter,” Mr. Sweet explained. “We must 
outlaw war as a recognized institution in 
the world, put it outside the ban of civiliza- 
tion, disestablish it as a recognized method 
by which nations will secure what they want, 
just as we have outlawed many other crimes. 


When we have done that we may still have 
war, but we will rest not upon force but 
upon good will and the pledged word of a 
nation not to engage in war.” 

Although the outlawry of war is an Amer- 
ican expression, the idea has gone much 
farther in Hurope than in the United States, 
Mr. Sweet declared. He cited examples in 
which war and aggressor have been defined 
in Huropean documents. 


Europe SEES NEED FOR PEACE 


“In the preamble of the Geneva protocol,” 
he said, “an aggressor nation was defined as 
one who had agreed to submit its quarrels 
with other nations to arbitration but refused 
to do so. It went on to say that war is an 
international crime and violates the principle 
of the solidarity of the international com- 
munity. When Germany entered the League 
of Nations, she outlawed war on her eastern 
boundary, declaring that while she was not 
satisfied with those boundaries, she would 
never go to war to change them. The world 
owes a debt of gratitude to Germany for 
taking that position. Poland introduced a 
resolution to the effect that the settlement of 
international questions by war should be 
forever forbidden. I think Briand was 
right when he said that the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy was 
a conception already familiar to the Huro- 
pean nations. I want to see this conception 
become familiar to the American people.” 

Mr. Sweet declared that at one time it 
appeared to British statesmen that the 
United States would enter the World War 
as an ally of the Central Powers. Then vast 
amounts of money were loaned to the Allies. 

“When we loaned this money to the Allies 
the die was cast,” he said. “We went into 
the war to save the money that we couldn’t 
save if the other people won. What will 
happen again under similar circumstances? 
Since the war every civilized nation has 
been the recipient of our loans. We have 
tried to tie the money up in such a fashion 
as to have it paid, principal and interest, as 
we should do if we loan it. Are we isolated 
now? We loaned money to Poland and pro- 
vided that a representative of the American 
bankers should sit on the banking board. 
We make tariff regulations in Czechoslovakia 
when we loan them money. The question 
of isolation is long since past. We are 
in Burope, Africa, in South America up to 
our eyes, in Japan and probably in Man- 
churia. If we went into the last war reluc- 
tantly but finally went in because of financial 
interests, we will go in right away the next 
time. The only way to save this situation 
is to so establish things in the world that 
war can and will be no more as an insti- 
tution.” 

Reaps HoucHton’s PLAN 

Mr. Sweet read the plan of Ambassador 
Houghton proposed at the Harvard alumni 
day last June. The plan proposes that there 
shall be a referendum on war before any 
nation goes to war. 

“Mr. Houghton is Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James in London,” said Mr. Sweet. 


“If some other people had made that state- 
ment we would say it was bolshevism. Pres- 
ident Coolidge said the people make war, 
public opinion makes war—a position con- 
trary to that taken by Ambassador Hough- 
ton. There is a measure of truth in both 
statements. But if we can put nations into 
war by the power of public opinion, we can 
keep the nations out of war by the same 
power of public opinion, and we shouldn’t 
wait till the next war is on before we tackle 
the job. When feelings run high, reason 
runs low. In time of peace we should pre- 
pare for peace.” 


Uniting on a Creed 
By W. G. Ballantine 
Translator of the “Riverside New Testa- 
ment”; author of “Understanding the 
Bible,’ and other books 


The general impression at Lausanne seems 
to have been that the reunion of Christen- 
dom, when it ultimately comes, will be on 
the basis of the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed. 

This impression is astonishing because one 
great division of Christendom sprang from 
the making of the Nicene Creed and then 
out of it soon arose a second division which 
seems still as wide and as deep as at the 
beginning and shows no sign of healing. 

The trouble with these two ancient 


“creeds, and with all the other creeds so far, 


is that they are attempts to state the reli- 
gion about Jesus. We could all unite today 
on any creed that would, even approxi- 
mately, state the religion of Jesus. It is a 
novel and daring thing to propose, but I 
want to invite all like-minded men to co- 
operate with me in formulating such a creed. 
Here is a sketch of what I have in mind. 
It is hasty and imperfect and yet, such as 
it is, no living Christian would refuse to 
sign it. 
PROPOSED CREED 


I believe that God loves us all like a 
Father, that he hears prayer, that he gives 
food to the hungry, strength to the weak, 
comfort to the sorrowful, light to those in 
darkness, and pardon to the penitent. 

I believe in loving my neighbor as myself, 
in doing to others as I would be done by, 
and in helping those who are in distress 
even when they are of a different race or 
religion. I believe that service to others 
yields the deepest happiness, and that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. I be- 
lieve that God looks on kindness to a child 
as a personal favor to himself. I believe in 
the forgiveness of injuries. 

I believe that love and peace will finally 
prevail on earth. 

I look for unending life after death. 


This creed does not say anything about 
Jesus; it simply embodies the ideas of Jesus. 


When we look into the long avenue of the 
future and see the good there is for each one 
of us to do, we realize after all what a beauti- 
ful thing it is to work, and to live to be happy. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Impressions of the Lausanne Conference 
An Interview with Mrs. Albert J. Lyman 


HE back parlor was a sight. The velvet 
les. was drenched; the ceiling and wall 
paper in the corner under the bathroom 
were spotted and peeling; water was drip- 
ping from the piano. It was a sight to 
make most women weep. 

But Mrs. Albert J. Lyman spoke crisply: 
“See here; I’m sailing in two days, and I’m 
not half ready. Cut off the water, and shut 
up the house. It will dry out before I get 
back.” 

IMPRESSIONS OF Mrs. LYMAN 

This energetic woman—the widow of a 
Brooklyn minister, founder of a girls’ school, 
and active worker in the Congregational 
Churech—had just come back from a six- 
months’ journey to the Far Hast, including 
warring China. She was on her way to 
Switzerland, a delegate to the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Lausanne— 
one of seven women, she discovered when 
she arrived, among nearly five hundred men, 
solemn patriarchal theologians, most of 
them, who had come there to seek a basis 
for reuniting the Christian Church. 

Now Mrs. Lyman has returned again to 
her home in Brooklyn, across the church- 
yard from South Congregational at Court 
and President Streets, where her husband 
ministered for forty-one years. I called on 
her the day after her arrival—she had not 


yet tried the piano, but she had jotted down 


some notes for me. 

Out of the whirl of that interview—which 
Mrs. Lyman’s rapid mind and tongue car- 
ried from papal infallibility to the fun she 
got out of flying, skipping about bewilder- 
ingly through the decades of her memory and 
her activity—I gathered, astonished, that 
she was in her sixties; and then that years 
to her meant only bottles of time in which 
to cram new work for God and man, new 
visions of sunrise and Alpine lakes, new 
friends, new thrills. 

Behind her pince-nez are alert, business- 
like, friendly eyes. Her gray hair is closely 
and accurately coifed. She has a motherly 
figure—and she does like young people: “I 
had a beautiful time in Paris, took a lot of 
Legion men shopping for their wives; most 
of them didn’t know any French.” 


Her Notes oN LAUSANNE 

Mrs. Lyman began to read her notes, apol- 
ogizing for handwriting of the utmost legi- 
bility. Despite the many dogmatic rifts 
which Lausanne revealed were as deep as 
ever, it was clear that she was enthusiastic 
about the conference. These earnest dele- 
gates, from ninety churches and from all 
over the world, had really advanced, she felt, 
toward unity. 

“Note of simplicity, sincerity, seriousness 
without mawkishness,” she read. 

“Hmphasis on what youth of the world 
look for, need, demand—not hair-splitting 
of points of dogma, but application to mod- 
ern life. 

“New emphasis on the place of women in 
the Chureh and on their share of the re- 
sponsibility,’ and she quoted from the pro- 
nouncement which the seven women dele- 


By Donald Marshall 


gates to Lausanne had made, about the 
middle of the conference, when they began 
to feel too swallowed up in this male 
assemblage: ‘ ‘We believe that the right 
place of women in the Church and in the 
councils of the Church is one of grave mo- 
ment. It is not for women to claim and for 
men to give; but as the Church unitedly 


sets out on a quest for deeper spiritual ~ 


unity, we believe that in this matter also 
we should unitedly seek fresh light and a 


| SPIRITUAL TONIC | 


By ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


“The True Beginning”’ 
In the beginning God.— Genesis 1:1. 


Was the electron first, or the motion that 
put them together? If you say the electron 
was first, then you have postulated the eter- 
nity of electrons. If you say the motion 
that put them together was first, then you 
have postulated the eternity of motion. 


The man of wisdom says, ‘In the begin- 
ning God.” When you see a picture it is 
not difficult to affirm an artist. When you 
read a book it is not unreasonable to affirm 
a mind that made the book. When you be- 
hold the world in its power and beauty, when 
you consider man with his deep forces and 
mysterious personality, when you sound the 
soul and become aware of its spiritual hun- 
gers and eternal longings, it is not foolish 
nor difficult to say “In the beginning God.” 
The more we know and the more we trust 
the maker of the marvels about us, the saner 
and surer will be the life in the world of 
mysterious changes, trials and triumphs. 


fresh revelation of God’s will. We believe 
that the call must go out from this confer- 
ence to all men and women alike, for faith- 
fulness in giving the message, lest the differ- 
ing gifts and opportunities be unused.’ ” 

“And what,” I broke in, “do you think the 
place of women in the Church should be?” 

“Why, just the same as men’s—allowing 
for the ‘differing gifts,’ of course. We have 
women preachers, and the Friends make no 
distinction in their meetinghouses between 
men and women. And there are more and 
more women on the various chureh boards 
—in this country, that is; not so much in 
Europe. 

“But I don’t want to talk about the 
‘woman’s viewpoint’; there shouldn’t be any 
in this task; we must all, men and women, 
work together. The time has passed, any- 
way, for emphasizing the differences be- 
tween men and women. 

“At Lausanne we seven were treated with 
the greatest consideration. They tried to 
spread us out among the several subcommit- 
tees, and as there were so few of us there 
was never more than one woman in a group 
—but I’m used to being the only woman on 
a board of men. 

“Lucey Gardner of London, a Quaker, was 
the official timekeeper; and she did a good 


job. I sent up a note to her one day: ‘Long 
may you live to tell primates and arch- 
bishops when to stop talking.’ 

“There are two American women on the 
continuation committee which is to carry on 
the work of the conference—Prof. Eliza H. 
Kendrick of Wellesley and Mrs. Kingman 
Robins of Rochester.” 


GAINS OF THE CONFERENCE 

Mrs. Lyman picked up her notes again. 

“Gains: 

“1. Points of agreement found. 

“9, Fine temper, aS shown by remarkable 
considerateness of others’ viewpoints, even’ 
when dealing most frankly with questions 
touching sacred prejudices as well, as con- 
victions. F 

“The delegates didn’t get excited,’ she in- 
terrupted herself, “except in a few instances. 
Then someone would say gently, ‘Let’s open 
a window and have a hymn,’ and as we 
sang, each in his own language, some old 
favorite expression of our common faith, 
we'd get back our composure. 

“3. Absence of the spirit of ‘I am right 
and you are wrong.’ 

“4. Great friendliness and happy com- 
radeship. ; 

“5. New visions of the essential yearning 
of human hearts for deep spiritual life. 

“These visions came to me as never before 
in the frequent periods of silent prayer at 
the conference. It made us feel that, what- 
ever our differences, the yearning for the 
spiritual life was a universal thing. 

“T and many others had hoped that there 
would be an intercommunion service at Lau- 
sanne; but this was not to be. The split 
between the WHastern Orthodox and the 
Anglo-Catholics on the one side and us non- 
conformists on the other was too great. 

“We can’t overcome such profound differ- 
ences of conviction all at once. Unity must 
come by degrees. Churches that are not so 
widely separated must come together first. 
Most of our differences are so infinitesimally 
small that they are rather petty. Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists have moved 
toward closer fellowship. In Canada, the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists have formed the United Church. 
To the nationals of China and the other 
mission fields our denominational lines are 
meaningless; in many places unions have 
swept some of them away. 

“How much better work for Christ could 
we in America do if we had a common front! 
It will come slowly, little by little; but it 
will come. 

“For there is youth. Lausanne was an 
old conference; the average age of the dele- 
gates must have been sixty or so. It was 
the Church of today and of yesterday which 
met there; the Church of tomorrow was not 
there. The young people will perhaps have 
something quite different to say.” 


The Pastor Says: Yes, dear friends, minis- 
ters are exempted from taxation by law—the 
fundamental law of the universe that you can’t 
draw blood out of a turnip. 
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Walker 


An Appreciation by Dr. F. E. Emrich 


Sage supreme manifestation of Jesus— 

“the glory of Christ’—is in the lives 
that have been schooled by his grace. Such 
a character was that of John J. Walker, 
who for nearly seventeen years was my col- 
league, fellow worker, “a messenger of the 
churches,” a credit to Christ. John J. Walker 
was fortunate in his ancestry—his father a 
New Englander of New Bnglanders; his 
mother born in the Southland, the daughter 
of a German father and mother. These two 
strains made him the ecatholic-spirited man 
he became. 

| He early learned the sorrow of life when 

his father died in his early boyhood. His 
boyhood was spent in the city of Springfield, 
where in Olivet Church and the schools of 
Springfield he made lifelong friendships, as 
with men like Rev. H. C. Camp, of Water- 
town, Mass. 

His mother moved to Amherst, to be 
near her sons while they attended Amherst 
College. The influence of the teachings of 
Amherst went with him through life; its 
comradeships were a perpetual blessing. 

After college, he went for one year to 
- Union Seminary, and then to Andover. At 
Andover he came under the influence of the 
modern outlook of Professors Smythe, Ryder, 
Moore, Tucker, and Hincks. He loved An- 
dover, and appreciated the work it did in 
giving him the broader outlook in theology 
and the Christian life. His preaching in 
Maine during the summer vacations, his 
three-years’ work as assistant to Dr. E. C. 
Moore, in the Central Church, Providence, 
his pastorates in Yarmouth and Westboro, 
gave him a training for the larger work he 
did in the service of the Massachusetts Home 

- Missionary Society. Maine helped him to ap- 
preciate the problems of the country parish ; 
Providence, under the leadership of Dr. Moore, 
gave him poise and dignity and spirituality 
in the conduct of public worship, the faith- 
ful care of the people, close contact with the 
needs of the foreign-speaking peoples. Yar- 
mouth and Westboro helped him to under- 
stand the problems of the older churches of 
the state in communities decreasing in popu- 
lation. Yarmouth and Westboro taught him 
the ability of the country and village church 
to receive the best intellectual and spiritual 
service he could give. These churches de- 
veloped in him the rare gift of a peace- 
maker, the gift of helping men to be of one 
mind in the family of God. To Yarmouth 
he brought his wife, Miss Bertha Pierce. 
Here they established a home, known for 
its beauty, harmony, and helpfulness. Mr. 
Walker’s devotion to his home was beauti- 
ful. Wife, mother, children, were constantly 
in his mind. 

In 1911 he came into the office of the 


Massachusetts Home Missionary Society as , 


treasurer. At once he entered into its work 
in all parts of the state. Owing to my ill- 
ness in the summer and Fall of 1911, the 
work of secretary as well as treasurer de- 
volved upon him. He met the added duties 
with wisdom and sacrifice. His close con- 
tact with the work gave him at once an 
opportunity for the larger service. With the 
increase of the work, Rev. John L. Kilbon 


was called in 1914 as treasurer, and Mr. 
Walker became associate secretary. For 
nearly seventeen years he and I were very 
intimately associated in the work of the so- 
ciety. Like a son he labored with me. We 
toiled together. We were one in our ideals 
and outlook upon life. He entered into the 
needs and the life of the pastors and churches 
of the state. The pastors and members of 
the churches of foreign speech found in him 
a man who thoroughly understood them and 
their needs. They loved him for his sincer- 


ity, his sweet reasonableness, his evangelic 


spirit. Mr. Walker was a good listener. He 
was never too busy to give patient hearing 
to anyone coming for help or advice. He 
sympathized fully with the problems, eco- 
nomic and spiritual, of the parsonages of 
the state. He was always the kind brother, 
never a bureaucrat. His letters caused cheer 
and comfort to his coworkers. His prayers 
were real, and lifted the soul to God. In 
his relations with churches, pastors, and 
workers in other fellowships, he could see 
the other man’s point of view. He was a 
thoroughbred Congregationalist ; he liked our 
simple way of doing things, but he never- 


theless appreciated the work of other de- 


nominations. 

To me he was like a son—we were co- 
laborers in the work which was done. He 
was my counselor; he was a handy helper 
to blue-pencil many a letter, many a report. 
Again and again have I said to myself: 
“What will Walker say, think?” 

He has gone home. Three days before 
he entered the life beyond we had one of 
our intimate talks. The work of our Board 
of Ministerial Aid came before us. Then we 
talked of the larger work of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. We were happy in the work 
being done by President Page. Then we 
talked of the ideals of the work for the past 
twenty-four years. He spoke to me of the 
increasing number of details coming to the 
desk of president, secretary, and treasurer, 
and then he said: “I hope that this multi- 
plicity of detail will not crowd out the work 
of close and intimate contact with the aided 
churches.” God grant that the ideal which 
John J. Walker stressed, the personal touch 
with every pastor, every church, may be 
kept before us in the years to come. He has 
set for us a high ideal. 


An Apprectation 
By Howard R. May 


As we go down the path of life, here and 
there, we find many rare blooms. There are 
two that linger longer in the “garden of mem- 
ory” than the rest. One is the flower of friend- 
ship that lasts clear through the years. And 
the other is the love of God, springing up to 
enrich all who kneel to find its fragrance. 

These two dwelt with John J. Walker, for 
he was one of God’s gentlemen—a loyal soul, 
staunch defender of our fathers’ faith, yet a 
gentle, lovable man. 

He walked and talked with his Lord and 
Master until the shadows fell. But the sunrise 
found him home with God. In memory of him, 
let us who serve before the altar keep the 
faith, undimmed and untarnished, until that 
time when we, too, shall awake in the likeness 
of him who called us friends. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Spawn of Good Causes 


There came to my door the Postman, who 
brought me some Letters, and Books, and 
Other Things. And I sate down to read 
my Mail. 

And while I was opening the first Letters, 
the Bell rang, and a friend came to see me. 
And although it was early, and my friend 
Solomon had a small opinion of the blessing 
of a friend in the early morning, I bade him 
welcome. For Solomon I think liked a little 
time to read his Jerusalem Daily Jewsharp, 
and to adjust his domestick relations for 
the day. Therefore he said that the blessing 
of a friend in the early morning might be 
accounted a Curse. But I am more adapt- 
able than my friend Solomon. 

Now I opened a Large Envelope, and took 
out a Large Letter, which said: 

Unto Safed the Sage, Venerable Man, 
upon whom be the Blessings of the Years, 
Grace, Merey, and Peace. Now when this 
cometh unto thee, know that a Righteous 
and Holy Organization hath been at work 
Continuously for more than Ninety and Nine 
Years; and it doth plan to Celebrate its Cen- 
tenary with Pomp and Circumstance, and 
desireth thee to be Among Those Present. 

And he that had visited me saith, That is 
an Impressive Invitation. 

And I said, Yea, and it is a Worthy Cause. 
And it is quite as much needed as it was 
when it began. And I wonder how much 
nearer it is to the Goal than when it began. 

And he said, Hath there not been Progress? 

And I said, Yea; but if looking over a 
wide area we can say that, gains and losses 
being all reckoned, any great cause doth ad- 
vance One Inch in an hundred years, that 
is rather Rapid Gain. 

And he said, Are there not now Several 
Organizations working at that same Cause? 

And I said, This Letter hath something 
about that, for it saith: 

And now, behold, there be in this Country 
no less than One Hundred Organizations 
created for the Same Hssential Purposes as 
that of this one, and these lead to Great 
Confusion in the Popular Mind, to Over- 
lapping of effort, and even to Misunderstand- 
ing and Work at Cross Purposes; now, there- 
fore, we are HWarnestly Hoping that at this 
Celebration there may be a Movement to 
Consolidate these Organizations and enable 
them to work with Unity of Purpose and 
without Waste of Effort. 

And he said, An hundred years, and an 
hundred organizations. That is a rapid birth 
rate. 

And I said, Good Causes fairly Spawn. 
The Old Woman in the Shoe were a Solitary 
Virgin compared with them. 

And he said, Shalt thou accept the Invi- 
tation? 

And I said, I am an Habitual Acceptor. 
And this is a great old Organization. But 
I wish that Good Causes understood the 
principles of Birth Control. 


We do not need more collections. We do not 
need fewer collections. What we do need is 
a generation of Christian men who will under- 
stand the plain truth about the stewardship of 
money.—The Oross. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


William F. Whittemore 


By Dr. George A. Gordon 


R. WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, who 
M passed away on Tuesday of last week, 
was for more than twenty years a member 
of the Old South Church, and for about the 
same time one of the prominent officers of 
the church; he was greatly beloved by all 
on account of the intensity and the breadth 
of his interest and influence. Mr. Whitte- 
more was for many years a member of the 
Shawmut Church, under the ministry of Dr. 
Webb; there he was held in equal esteem 
and regard. His former church affiliations 
were with the West Newton Church, and 
with the old and now extinct Salem Street 
Congregational Church, where his parents 
were prominent members. 

Mr. Whittemore was a publisher, and for 
sixteen years served as publishing agent of 
The Congregationalist; he was very warmly 
attached to a former editor of the paper, 
Dr. Albert E. Dunning. His interest in 
books persisted through life, and nothing 
pleased him better than to arrange for a 
de luxe edition of some work that he ad- 
mired. He was a wide reader of the best 
eurrent books, giving him a large acquaint- 
ance with this type of literature. 

Mr. Whittemore was treasurer of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and took admirable 
eare of the funds of that institution; he was 
more responsible than anyone else for the 
magnificent building belonging to Andover, 
in Cambridge. He was much grieved that 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court decided 
as it did upon the vital question relating to 
Andover, but he accepted the law with his 
own high spirit and demeanor. 

Among the many clubs to which Mr. Whit- 
temore belonged were the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, the St. Botolph, the Brookline Coun- 
try Club, and an association which he greatly 
valued, of mixed laymen, called the Brook- 
line Thursday Evening Club. From these 
associations Mr. Whittemore derived much 
pleasure, and he was thoroughly beloved and 
deeply respected by all his fellow members. 

Within the circles of the Old South 
Church, Mr. Whittemore was especially val- 
ued. His fellow officers noted the working 
of his mind upon the complicated questions 
that frequently came before them. He was 
modest, suggestive, and almost always right 
in his judgment and conclusions. He was 
wise, broad in spirit, full of hope, and over- 
flowing with enthusiasm. No one can meas- 
ure the amount of good that he accomplished 
through his administration of the printing 
and publishing office of his Church. 

He became interested in his minister’s 
sermons, and for many years saw that they 
were printed and freely distributed, and 
thus, through his influence, the discourses 
from that pulpit have gone over the length 
and breadth of the land. It would appear 
that he established a permanent institution 
regarding discourses of the ministers of that 
historic church. The regard for him cher- 
ished by his fellow officers and by the re- 
sponsible leaders in the organization was 
of a remarkable kind. He will be perma- 


nently missed by this generation of the 
people of the Old South Church and re- 
membered with affection and veneration. 


His fellow members bid him good-by, with 
this benediction : 
We bless thee for thy peace, O God, 
Deep as the soundless sea, 
Which falls like sunshine on the road 
Of those who trust in thee. 


In the Heart of the City 


Two movements working together have 
wrought a modern miracle in this nation. One 
is the suburban movement of the white people, 
and the other is the urban movement of the col- 
ored people. The increase of transportation 
facilities has taken one group to the country, 
and has brought the other to the city. The 
homes vacated by the whites with their de- 
creasing families have fitted the blacks with 
their large families. The great churches used 
by the whites in earlier days have naturally 
declined with the suburban movement, and 
have fallen to the hands of these colored folk 
with their great passion for churchgoing. And 
thereby is wrought the miracle, so that today 
there is a great colored church at the heart of 
every great city in America, from the Statue 
of Liberty to the Golden Gate. 

A case in point is that of the Nazarene 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. Six hun- 
dred of the thousand churches of Greater New 
York are in the Borough of Brooklyn alone, 
and it is not improperly dubbed the City of 
Churches. After a migratory existence from 
the lower part of the city to the upper, this 
church, after fifty-four years, comes back, like 
the penduluni of a clock, to the center. Stand- 
ing in its pulpit, former Senator Calder said 
recently that it was at almost the exact geo- 
graphical center of the borough. It is the 
very heart of what was formerly the brown- 
stone section of Brooklyn. It is the church 
formerly occupied by the Universalists, and 
this Church of Our Father has now beconie the 
Church of Our Brother. This historic church, 
said to be the finest piece of church architec- 
ture in the City of Churches, is destined to be- 


‘come dynamic in the life of a group of 75,000 


colored people, gathered from every quarter of 
the globe. 


The recent opening of this church com- 
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A Hymn to Music 


(Inscribed to the National Federation of 
Music Clubs) 


By Allen Eastman Cross 
[Epiror’s Note: This, hitherto unpublished, 
hymn by Dr. Cross will appear in “The Ameri- 
can Student Hymnal,” to be published shortly 
by the Century Company.] 
The stars—they sang together 
The music of the morn! 
The angels hymn their carols 
When a dear child is born! 


*Tis more than happy dreaming 
For which the prophets long, 
To build the Holy City 
With melody and song. 


He shall come down as musie 
To hearts in fair accord, 
While rippling flutes and ’cellos 
Reveal their gracious Lord! 


Prepare our hearts to greet thee, 
Attune whatever jars, 

High Chorister of angels, 
Soul of the singing stars! 


E 


munity center in the heart of Brooklyn easily 
took rank as a feature of the life of the 
Greater City. For a whole month the building 
was open every night, and more than two hun- 
dred singers and speakers took part in the 
celebration. The participants represented 
every denomination, white and black, Jew and 
Gentile, Bahai and Mohammedan. Preachers 
in rank from the Salvation Army to the presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the Churches — 
of Christ in America were heard. The political 
world was represented by the Mayor of New 
York and a King from Africa. The final word 
was reserved for the Moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational. Churches of the 
United States. 

Much anxiety was expressed by some of the 
citizens in the locality of the church, which ~ 
had been one of the exclusive residential sec- 
tions of the borough. One of the ladies who 
lives near the church was frank enough to tell 
me of her extreme anxiety, which was partially 
assuaged by the assurance of a colored Metho- 
dist lady that she need have no anxiety because 
these people were Congregationalists.” Although 
thousands of colored people have visited the 
church since its opening, there has not been 
found a single complaint by the people of the 
community. “They have been perfect ladies 
and gentlemen,” declared this lady, who is 
herself a Congregationalist in one of the lead- 
ing churches of the city. Does not this speak 
well for the only colored Congregational church 
in the Borough of two and a quarter million 
souls? 

President Lowell of Harvard said recently 
that the morality of the American student was 
negative rather than bad, and needed the re- 
enforcement of religion to make it positively 
good. In a measure this is true of the nation. 
It needs a new infusion of religion to make it 
dynamic. Now, the cities are the danger points 
of the nation. Unless their non-homogeneous 
populations can be fused and inspired: by reli- 
gion, who can foretell the future of the Ameri- 
ean city? It is, therefore, a significant thing 
that by the providence of God the church -of 
that group of Americans which is incorrigibly 
religious has been set down in the heart of the 
American city. Within a half century or so 
we may be able to scent the meaning of this! 

Brooklyn is the stronghold of Congregation- 
alism in America, and it is significant that this 
colored church at the heart of the city is me- 
morializing in its structure the makers of the 
denomination in the Borough. The altar is 
named for Albert Lyman, that prince in prayer 
(who does not remember his Kansas City 
prayer?) ; the organ for Henry Ward Beecher 
(honored at this time when others would slan- 
der) ; the Community House for Samuel Parkes 
Cadman (to be known as the Cadman Com- 
munity Center, the C. C. C. speaking of better 
things than the defunct K. K. K.); the 100- 
foot tower named for that stalwart Congrega- 
tionalist who presided when this church was 
organized, Richard Salter Storrs. 

The other day I saw two white boys fighting 
near this tower. A colored boy rushed up and 
put his arms around the bigger boy, separated 
them and sent them on their way in -peace. 
I want this building, standing here in the heart 
of the city, to be a sort of Christ of the Andes 
of the races to keep the city in peace. And 
if throughout the nation these colored churches 
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at the heart of the cities shall stand as centers 


of peace between the races, who knows but 
that this race that once proved the balance 
of power in the hour of crisis may again save 
the nation? Does it not remind us of the 
words of the sweet singer of Israel: 

The stone which the builders rejected 

Is become the head of the corner. 

This is Jehovah’s doing; 

It is marvelous in our eyes. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Henry Hue Procror. 
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Dr. Leavitt Becomes Andover Visitor 


LETTHR from Prof. Hubert Lyman 
A Clark, who recently became a member 
of the Board of Visitors of Andover Theologi- 
eal Seminary, and who is now Secretary of the 
Board, informs The Congregationalist that Dr. 
Ashley Day Leavitt, pastor of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass., has been elected a 
member of the Board of Visitors to succeed 
Rey. Benjamin A. Willmott, who resigned in 
October. Dr. Leavitt has accepted the appoint- 
ment, and in view of all the circumstances in 
connection with the recent problems of An- 
dover Seminary, and the matter of subscription 
to the Creed associated with the foundation, 
Dr. Leavitt’s letter of acceptance is particu- 
larly interesting. 
In a personal letter to the Editor, Professor 
Clark expresses his great satisfaction that Dr. 
Leavitt in becoming a member of the Board 
has endorsed the position which Professor 
Clark recently took in his own statement. 
Bditorially, we are still somewhat of the opin- 
jon that the Visitors are allowing themselves a 
latitude in the interpretation of the Creed which 
has not been permitted to the Andover profes- 
sors under the strict decision of the courts in 
the action instituted by the Visitors. However, 
-as we have intimated in discussing Professor 
 Clark’s acceptance of membership on the Board, 
“that is a matter for the individual to decide. 

There is no question that Dr. Leavitt’s election 
will be regarded with great satisfaction by the 


alumni of Andover and by the entire Congrega- 


tional constituency. 
Dr. Leavitt’s letter of acceptance is as fol- 
lows: 
To the Board of Visitors of 
Andover Theological Seminary: 


In reply to your invitation to be a Visitor- 


upon your Board, will you permit me to make 
some comments upon the function of the board, 
as I conceive it, as well as to show you the 
mood in which I accept your invitation. 

_ 1. The Board of Visitors were appointed to 
act in the place and the stead of the founders. 

It is obvious that they were not appointed 
to be merely policemen whose business should 
be to see that certain articles were carried out 
literally. They were appointed as persons, in 
whom the same faith and spirit lived as in the 
founders, and they were appointed to deter- 
mine, interpret, and explain the statutes as 
compelled by that living faith, which is always 
much more the thing Christianity is, than any 
mechanical document can be. 

Being a scion in a family which has pro- 
duced Congregational ministers for generations, 
I have lived in intimate association with men 
who, until the very last generation, were An- 
dover Seminary men, who professed a faith 
identical with that of the founders and in much 
the same language. 

I know that those men, while believing very 
much in a creedal statement as a bulwark of 
faith, placed their deepest confidence not in 
any definition of faith, literally interpreted, 
but in a spirit which they recognized as identi- 
eal with their own, even when it expressed 
itself in different terms. A fair respect for the 
intellectual competency of my fathers requires 
me so to interpret their creedal statements as to 
be true to the continuity of the Christian faith. 

This institution was designed to live through 
many generations, and the very creation of the 
Board of Visitors by the founders argues their 
lack of confidence in a legalistic interpretation 
of the creed, for the courts could have been de- 
pended upon to do that whenever appealed to; 
but in order to secure a spiritual interpreta- 


tion of their creed, the founders appointed a_ 


board of eminent churchmen of the Congrega- 
tional order. 
2. After careful study of the creed, in fact 


a 


after living in the thought of it for several 
weeks in order to feel the force and intent of 
it, in the light of all the experience I have had, 
I_am convinced that the creed means what we 
of the Congregational order believe—that God 
is personal, the true, righteous, and loving 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; that Christ 
is God revealing himself in his redeeming and 
regenerating work for his children; that the 
Holy Ghost is the quickening Spirit of God at 
work among men to guide them into the ways 
of liberating truth. This I take to be the mean- 
ing of the creed in regard to the doctrine of 
God, and it is my belief. 

The doctrine of man is expressed in phrases 
peculiar to that period of New WHngland life. 
Some of these phrases are like old coinage no 
longer used as currency in the period in which 
we live and work. It is logical to want to 
change those phrases in order to suggest the ap- 
proaches which we find most effective in dealing 
with the problem of man and his spiritual life. 

But I am satisfied that the Andover creed is 
the ancient equivalent of our belief that man 
is a child of God endowed by his creator with 
infinite spiritual possibilities of attaining unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ which is the image of God. 

Man is a free moral agent, and his life is the 
battleground where the forces of death wage 
war against the powers of life. 

Through his inheritance many impulses come 
to have a place in man’s life which incline him 
to choose the way of the flesh which is the way 
of death. Likewise, his environment also in- 
clines him to choose the way of the flesh. By 
the very nature of his life man is inevitably 
involyed in this life and death struggle. His 
salvation is the emergence of his soul through 
a new spiritual birth. 

Christ is the way of life. He reveals that 
way. He awakens in man the spirit that would 
seek the way. By forgiveness he breaks the 
bands of the contrary impulses, and imparts 
to those who walk with him the actual power 
to attain unto life. 

This is the only substantial rephrasing of a 
part of the creed which I feel bound to make. 

I am likewise in substantial agreement with 
the further interpretations of the work of Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit, as also with the de- 
scriptions of the ways in which we may ayail 
ourselves of the benefits of redemption and of 
our necessary effort to work out our own 
salvation. 

I appreciate the provision of the creed which 
authorizes me to interpret it ‘‘according to the 
best light that God has given me.” 

The declaration that the souls of believers 
are at their death made perfect in holiness, 
and that the wicked at their death will wake 
to everlasting contempt, leaves us in a ques- 
tioning mood as to whether it is Christ’s teach- 
ing; but this is relieved abundantly by the 
statement of the founders that ‘all the evil 
which has existed . . . will eventually be made 
to promote a most important purpose under 
the wise and perfect administration of the 
Almighty Being who will cause all things to 
work for his glory, and thus fulfill all his 
pleasure.” 

I have no doubt what the pleasure of the 
loving Father, of the teachings of Christ, will 
be in regard to all his children. 

I can pledge myself to maintain and incul- 
eate the Christian faith according to the best 
light God shall give me. I can further say 
that I have always tried stoutly to maintain 
that faith and shall continue to do so in the 
face of all errors and heresies which I believe 
to be opposed to the teachings of Christ and 
hazardous to the souls of men. 

ASHLEY DAy LEAVITT. 
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A New Ministry of Joy 


After five and a half years of fruitful minis- 
try, Dr. A. Eugene Bartlett concludes his work 
as minister of First Church of Pontiac, Mich. 
During this period there have been added to the 
church 787 members, giving it a membership 
now of 1,420 and making it one of the twenty- 
five largest churches of our denomination. A 
new church has been built and the social rooms 
have been dedicated and are now in use. 

With the regrets of his people but with their 
best wishes, Dr. Bartlett enters the first of 
the year upon a new ministry of joy. To this 
new work he feels he has been definitely called 
by the Master, and he goes out to do his bid- 
ding. Dr. Bartlett finds missing in the modern 
church the joy that made the early Church so 
triumphantly successful, and he dedicates the 
years of his life ahead to emphasizing anew 
the joyous side of Christianity. 

Alexander Black, the novelist, has called him 
“a torch-bearer of happiness,’ and because of 
his cheerful philosophy he has been called for 
some years, both in his churches and upon the 
Chautauqua platform, ‘The Joy Maker.” 

As a century ago John Chapman went west 
with his apple seeds and planted them for the 
tomorrow that he visioned, so Dr. Bartlett is 
starting out with a bag of happiness seeds to 
sow them in the minds and hearts of men; and 
such a sowing must some day bring golden 
harvest. 

Speaking of his new work, Dr. Bartlett says: 
“Tf I ean bring men to see the Joyous Christ 
I know and love, something of the lost radi- 
ance will come back into their lives. Surely 
there will be renewed love and loyalty, and so 
the problems that beset the membership and 
the churches will be solved. To this great task 


I am dedicating the full measure of my 
devotion.” 
Dr. Bartlett opens his “Happiness Cam- 


paign” in Terre Haute, Ind., the first week in 
January, and then goes south and west. He 
will retain his fellowship in the Congregational 
Church and will often serve in our churches, 
but his work will not be confined to any one 
denomination. 


Covenanter and Congrega- 


tionalist 
(Continued from page 830) 
the business, that Mr. Lincoln. had been 
wavering up to that time, but after that he~ 
was all right. 

It was into this circle of brave men and 
noble ministers that the Reporter was drawn 
in the early years of his newspaper work. 
The last of them, Dr. Roy, laid aside his 
duties here in 1908. His labors for the op- 
pressed will never be forgotten by a grateful 
race. 

If the American Missionary Association 
had never done more than give the world 
Dr. Roy, its existence would have been 
abundantly justified. And the Reporter of 
long ago here gratefully records his deep 
and lasting gratitude to this noble, brave, 
far-seeing, devoted, gifted man, and apostle 
of the Master, for his unfailing kindness, 
instruction, guidance, and inspiration, which 
have done so much to shape a life, and led 
him in pastures green, and beside the still 
waters of a gentle gloaming. 


He was never a good man that amends not. 
For if he were good he must needs desire to 
be better. Grace is so sweet, that he who ever 
tastes of it must needs long after more. And 
if he desires it, he will endeavor it; and if he 
do but endeavor, God will crown it with suc- 
cess.—Joseph Hall. 
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A Mountain Top Where East Meets West 


Lookout Mountain and Robert College 


HATTANOOGA has a just pride in the 
C many places of historic interest in and 
near the city. 

You are already thinking of Lookout Moun- 
tain, Chickamauga, and Missionary Ridge— 
places where, half a hundred years ago, brave 
men, some in blue and some in gray, gave wit- 
ness with their lives of their loyalty to the 
ideals they cherished. 

But not all of Chattanooga’s historic associ- 
ations had their origin in scenes of blood and 
strife. Indeed, one of the most picturesque 
battlefields has a name that can be traced back 
to another scene of heroic devotion to ideals 
which found expression, not in deeds of battle, 
but in sacrificial service to the weak and lowly. 

Out at Old Brainerd, more than a hundred 
years ago, men and women sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, founded a mission to the Cherokee 
Indians, and there, till twenty-one years later, 
when their work was interrupted by the re- 
moval of the Indians to the Indian Territory of 
that day, they carried on a great work of evan- 
gelization and civilization among the children 
of the forest. This, then, is the oldest site of 
high historic interest near Chattanooga. 

But there is another place not far away, 
where a same spirit of service found expression 
in an institution which in a roundabout, but 
very interesting, way is linked with the mission 
at Brainerd. 

There are a few still living in Chattanooga 
to whom the words “The Lookout Mountain 
Educational Institutions” bring vivid memories 
of far-off days. To others they are only a 
name, while tu most people they are not even 
a name. In reality they stand for an institu- 
tion where for half a dozen years devoted men 
and women tried to do for the white young men 
and women of a region impoverished by war, 
what the Brainerd missionaries, nearly fifty 
years before, had tried to do for the red men of 
the same region. 


FOUNDING THE SCHOOL 


Just at the close of the Civil War, Mr. Chris- 
topher R. Robert, a wealthy merchant of New 
York, made a trip through the South. Im- 
pressed by the lack of schools, due to the im- 
poverishment caused by the war, he conceived 
the idea that by founding a first-class school 
two things might be in some measure accom- 
plished—educational opportunity would be put 
within reach of many to whom it would be 
otherwise denied; and, a beginning might be 
made toward the healing of the wounds of civil 
strife between the two sections of our country. 

The idea ripened to a purpose. The purpose 
led to action. Mr, Robert determined to found 
such a school. 

After investigation Chattanooga was chosen 
as the location because of its central position 
and accessibility. Lookout Mountain became 
the site. 

Its healthful conditions, its beautiful scenery, 
and the fact that there buildings, constructed 
for hospitals by the government, were available, 
made an almost ideal location for such an en- 
terprise. 

In 1866 a charter was obtained. Mr. Robert 
bought a tract of 220 acres on the Hast Brow 
where the buildings stood. At an expense of 
more than $40,000 the buildings were remod- 
eled and equipped. 

On May 15, 1866, the school opened. 

It offered its privileges equally to both sexes. 

Its methods were to be the best of the day. 

Its teachers were to be Christian men and 
women of both character and culture. It was 
further stated: “State patronage, with its po- 
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litical complications, 4 partisan bias, with its 
sectional prejudices, and a sectarian control, 
with its incidental exclusiveness, were to be 
equally avoided.” 

The first principal was Rev. Edward F. Wil- 
liams, whom the writer often saw some twenty- 
five years ago at the Congregational ministers’ 
meetings in Chicago, where he, though retired 
from the active ministry, was one of the most 
honored and influential among the nearly a 
hundred members of that organization. 


FoRcED TO CLOSE 

Principal Williams resigned after one year 
of service, and was succeeded by Rey. C. P. 
Bancroft, a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
Andover Theological Seminary, who, as prin- 
cipal and with Rey. C. C. Carpenter as superin- 
tendent, carried on the work, aided by an effi- 
cient corps of teachers, until the school was 
closed in June, 1872. : 

During its short life 467 students attended its 
classes. Of these 265 were from Tennessee, 
sixty-seven from Alabama, and the rest were 
drawn from twenty-one different states and 
countries. 

Had it been possible to have continued the 
school through the lean years of the ‘seventies 
and ’eighties- there is little doubt that it would 
be today one of the foremost colleges of the 
South. 

But the South had not then the money and 
the North had not the vision, and it was al- 
lowed to die. 

Little is left to mark its site except the re- 
mains of a huge cistern which was a part of 
its water supply, and Prayer-Meeting Rock, 
jutting out on the eastern brow, where faculty 
and students were wont to gather in pleasant 
weather to worship together in one of ‘‘God’s 
first temples’”’ and, surely, one of the most beau- 
tiful of them all. : 

The story of its closing reveals that round- 
about connection, of which I have already 
spoken, which links together Lookout Mountain 
and Brainerd, for the tie between them was 
more than the same spirit of devotion in the 
hearts of those who gave themselves to these 
two great enterprises. 

The Mission Board that founded Brainerd 
was organized in the summer of 1810. Six 
months later, on Jan. 6, 1811, this board or- 
dained its first missionaries to be sent to the 
work in foreign lands. 

Just the day before, there had been born in 
a humble farmhouse in Maine a boy who was 
destined to become one of the board’s most fa- 
mous missionaries and one of the most inter- 
esting personalities of American history. His 
name was Cyrus Hamlin. 


THE STorRY OF CrykUS HAMLIN 


The story of how this boy, so frail of body 
that the doctor declared farm life for him a 


sentence of death, became first a jeweler’s ap- 


prentice, then, in turn, student for the ministry, 
missionary, educator, inventor, captain of in- 
dustry, administrator, statesman, diplomat and 
president of great colleges both in Turkey and 
America, and came to the end of his life, ac- 
tive and vigorous to the very last day of it, 
near the end of his ninetieth year, is a fascinat- 
ing tale, but too long to be retold here. A few 
points must be noted. 

In 1829 he became a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, assigned to educational work in 
Turkey. 

In 1840 he was head of a school in Bebek, a 
suburb of Constantinople. Here his unique 
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His students were poor 
and came in rags. When rags wear a little 
further nakedness is imminent. No money for 
clothing was at hand. Hamlin raised a little 
money, not to clothe them, but to give them 
work. He started a stove factory in the base- 
ment, taught his students to make sheet-iron 
stoves and stovepipe. He gave the Turks a 
convenience they had never known and his 
pupils work that soon meant clothes and other 
needed things. He could not get good bread 
for his school. He learned the baker’s trade, 
taught it to his students and was soon selling 
the best bread that could be had in the Turkish 
Empire. The hand and horse mills of Con- 
stantinople could not grind flour as fast as he 
needed it. He imported an American steam 
engine and milling machinery, set “them up 
himself, learned how to run them, taught his 
students, and soon the missionary mill was 
grinding flour for many. 

This led to a great opportunity. The Cri- 
mean War was on. Florence Nightingale had 
become the angel of the British hospitals. Bread 
for the sick and wounded was not to be had. 
They heard of the American missionary baker, 
and soon Hamlin was furnishing three tons of 
bread a day to the Hnglish hospitals and army. 

From the profits of this enterprise Hamlin 
built twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
schoolhouses in Turkey for the American 
Board. 

However, in 1860 Hamlin severed his official 
connection with the American Board. Bebek 
Seminary was to be moved to Marsovan. 
Already Hamlin had been dreaming of another 
and greater enterprise. 


genius revealed itself. 


His DREAM OF A GREAT COLLEGE 

He dreamed of a great college, patterned 
after American colleges, to be located at Con- 
stantinople, the crossroads of the Oriental 
world. For a year he had been looking for a 
site. He found the one he wanted, but it took 
a ten-year struggle to secure it. In the begin- 
ning of his effort he found that another man 
had been dreaming a similar dream, and that 
man was none other than Christopher Robert 
of New York, who, a few years later, was to 
be the founder of the Lookout Mountain 
Schools. I do not know when nor how these 
two dreamers came to know each other, but 
it is certain that for more than fifteen years 
they labored together for the realization of their 
mutual dream. As a result of their work there 
stands today, looking out from its lofty height 
over the Bosphorus, even as Lookout Mountain 
Institute once looked out over the Chattanooga 
valley, a college of the first rank, occupying 
what is said to be the most beautiful site of 
any educational institution in the world, and 
which has probably, in its little over three- 
score years of life, exerted as wide and as help- 
ful an influence on the world’s life as any 
other institution in all history has exerted in 
an equal period of time. 

Now for the connection of this with the clos- 
ing of the Lookout Mountain Schools. 


Mr. ROBERT'S PLAN 

It had been Mr. Robert’s plan from the start . 
to maintain the school until others would join 
him in securing funds to build permanent build- 
ings and adequate endowment for maintainance. 
Then he would turn it over to a board of trus- 
tees and it could become an independent insti- 
tution. ‘ 

After five years and more of effort he became 
convinced that such funds could not be raised. 

He himself was advancing in years and was 
not in robust health. He felt that he must 
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et his affairs into as simple a condition as 
ossible. 

Moreover, Robert College was the older of 
is two great enterprises and seemed to have 
e greater promise of permanent usefulness; 
nd now, after many years of delay caused by 
e antagonism, unavowed but very real, of the 
urkish government, the way was clear to go 
‘forward with building and development. 

For this a sum of money, great for those 
ays, was needed and needed at once. 

Mr. Robert decided to pour all his available 
esources into this pressing need of Robert 
ollege. = ‘ 

That meant the closing of the Lookout Moun- 
ain School, the selling of the property and the 
ransfer of much of its equipment, including 
he library, to that other school at the other 
ide of the world. 

Mr. Henry Wiltse, from whom came much 


E California Conference on Worship for 

the San Francisco district met at the 
Pacific School of Religion at Berkeley. Owing 
to an oversight, the invitations were not defi- 
nite as to the hour of meeting, and because of 
this and the fact that distances are great, the 
number in attendance was smaller than was 
anticipated. Twenty ministers, however, as- 
sembled, and, after a brief devotional period, 
zonducted by President Swartz in the absence 
of Dr. Brown, the Convenor, those present dis- 
cussed the program earnestly. 

From the very beginning the conference was 
concerned with the purpose of worship. It was 
yoade very plain that the people must under- 
stand clearly that they are not bowing down 
before an Oriental potentate, but that the pri- 
mary object of worship is to make God real. 
The “Our Father” attitude must be created in 
the hearts of the people. 


CONCEPTION OF GoD AND WORSHIP 


This suggestion brought out the statement 
that there are two classes of people in every 
congregation—(1) those who conceive God as 
“the Good God Eternal,” the Absolute, the In- 
finite, Ruler over all; and (2) others who 
think of God as the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. That is, some approach 
God with an understanding of him gained pri- 
marily from nature, their own thought and 
meditation; while others know of him only as 
they see Jesus Christ and think. of God in terms 
of Christ’s life and personality. The program 
of worship for the church should be _ broad 
enough and personal enough so that both of 
these classes of worshipers may find in it the 
enrichment needed for their souls’ welfare. 

The following new characterizations of the 
object of worship were offered: “An act of the 
awareness of God’; “Having a good time with 
God” ; “Adoration of God ad orum’’ ; and “‘Wor- 
ship is glorified gregariousness.” The purpose 
of worship is to create an atmosphere in which 
it will be easy for each one to find his own best 
self. : 


THE PLACE OF THE SERMON 


The place of the sermon came in for very 
earnest thought. Part of the group felt that 
the sermon should be considered as the medita- 
tive part of the worship service, while another 
section felt that there should be a clear divi- 
sion; that the worship part of the service should 
be a united service, all together on the same 
footing, but that in the sermon the pastor took 
upon himself the prophetic office and stood 
apart, saying, “thus saith the Lord.” But, the 
other groups replied, “If the pastor has the 
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of the information upon which this story is 
based, told me recently how one who had 
visited Robert College had seen his name on 
a bit of fossil coral in the museum. Years 
before, Mr. Wiltse had picked up near here 
this little record of prehistoric life in Ten- 
nessee and had given it to Lookout Mountain 
Institute; and now, carried to another conti- 
nent beyond the seas, it is telling its story to 
teach the dark-eyed children of the Orient some- 
thing of the wondrous ways of God in Nature. 

What a symbol of the world-wide brother- 
hood of man! 

So, as we come to the close of our tale, we 
can hear the Spirits that must now and then 
hover over that desolated site upon the moun- 
tain, calling from the brow to those other 
Spirits that gather at another sacred but deso- 
lated place beyond the ridge, and _ saying, 
“Brothers are we, for in like devotion we 
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sense of elevation during the sermon will he 
not keep the feeling all through. Have we not 
so aggrandized the minister that he now not 
only monopolizes the worship period but also 
says the ‘Amen,’ the one universal and his- 
toric response of the people in worship?” 


MAKING WoRSHIP MORE VALUABLE 


It was very clearly believed, as to the method, 
that “Worship cannot be taught; it must be 
evoked, awakened in the mind as is everything 
that comes of the spirit.”’ This group were quite 
united in feeling that the free churches were in 
much the favored position as to the future of 
worship, as they are free to select from all 
quarters that material which will best meet 
their needs. Historic materials of worship are 
of great value, for one has the feeling when 
using them of being united with the great com- 
pany, who through the ages have worshiped the 
true and living God. 

The question was raised as to the cause of the 
great revival in interest in worship. It was 
stated that every great revival in spiritual life 
has witnessed a throwing away of great masses 
of worship apparatus. For example, the Wesley 
revival abandoned the ritual of the Established 
Church, for here was an expression of religion 
so vital that it did not need any prepared ritual 
or apparatus of worship. Are we now develop- 
ing worship to keep awake the memories of a 
former spiritual state now only a memory? 

This conference was greatly enriched by the 
presence of members of the faculty of the 
Pacific School of Religion, and by Dr. Miles 
Fisher who is doing exceptional service in build- 
ing up the spirit of worship among young people. 


VARIOUS VIEWPOINTS EXPRESSED 


This conference was noteworthy for the feel- 
ing of caution which, it felt, was necessary in 
making any proposals for the worship of the 
churches. This came out particularly in pri- 
yate conversation with several ministers. 

For example, one man remarked that he sup- 
posed there was a growing interest in the mat- 
ter of worship, for he noticed that so many 
pastors were “tinkering’ with the orders of 
service. 

Another said, “Is it not a fact that many 
pastors are taking up worship as a hobby be- 
cause they lack the energy to do vigorous think- 
ing in sermon preparation?” 

Going further, this minister remarked that 
“T often notice that when a pastor begins talk- 
ing about worship as the main activity of the 
people it is a sign that he has failed as a 
preacher.” 
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toiled and suffered in a common loyalty to our 
Master and a common love for our fellow men.” 

But other ties there are that bind us to- 
gether, even a chain whose links are the lives 
of other men and women, most of whom we 
never saw, and most of whom never saw each 
other, but whose lives in the strange ways of 
Providence worked together so to shape our 
lives that we should, each in his own time and 
place, give ourselves to a common task, even 
the leading of some of God’s children, of differ- 
ent races and of different tongues, but of one 
Father, “into the light of knowledge and into 
the peace of his love.” 

Brainerd and Lookout Mountain, we greet 
you! 

And we greet, too, that other school that is 
far off, yet stands between you and, clasping 
a hand of each, holds you together in the great 
companionship of service. 


Conferences on Worship 
V. Berkeley and Pacific School of Religion 


A third went so far as to say that to his 
mind the whole program of the services of the 
church preceding the sermon were, unless kept 
on a very modest scale, a very great interfer- 
ence to the sermon, and that if he could have 
his way he would have only one hymn, a short 
prayer, the Scripture reading, and the sermon. 
And let it be said that this third minister is 
a pastor of a most influential church and has 
had significant pastorates both in the East and 
in the West. : 

These expressions of honest opinion of sin- 
cere and faithful men are worthy of most care- 
ful consideration. Both the commission and the 
seminar will need to give thought to these sug- 
gestions which are entered here, that we all 
may be thinking as to how these considerations 
shall affect our common program for all the 
churches. 


FORWARD-LOOKING STUDENTS 


One most interesting feature of the confer- 
ence was an afternoon hour with the seminary 
students. These young men and women are 
forward-looking and were vitally interested in 
the discussions. To them worship is a most 
vital function of the church. They were a unit 
in feeling the need of new worshipful material. 
The historic does not appeal except as it is 
universal and exact in its statements. All the 
students showed that they were being given 
splendid instruction and training in the art of 
worship. They know the literature of the sub- 
ject, the extent of present-day discussions, and 
were very much in earnest in their determina- 
tion to pioneer in the realm of the spiritual, 
that God may be made known to men. 

(To be continued) 


L’ Ie Simon 


By Jeannette Wallace Emrich 
(L’Ile Simon is an island in the Loire River 
where both French and American nurses went 
during the war for an hour of rest.) 


A bit of fairy land in France 
Of trees and green, green sod— 

A place where one may think her thoughts, 
And pray her prayers to God. 


A lovely, silent garden, 
Where narrow thoughts grow broad, 
As through the lace of leaves above, 
One glimpses stars and God. 


O quiet, mystic Ile Simon, 
Where whispering aspens nod, 
I’ve seen you shrive a soul in pain, 
And turn it back to God! 
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A Letter from England 


By Harry Jeffs 
Editor of “The Christian World Pulpit” 


EVER in my long experience have I 

known the religious situation in HWngland 
so confused as it is today. Cracks are appear- 
ing in the walls of the ancient orthodoxies, and 
the foundations are showing ominous signs of 
sinking in. The amazing scientific progress of 
the last quarter of a century, while it may 
have deepened the faith, and increased the won- 
der at the almighty power and the unfathom- 
able wisdom of God, in the minds of devout 
scientists, has certainly bewildered the super- 
ficially educated, and has perplexed ‘‘the com- 
mon people.” 

The pulpit shares in the bewilderment. Tra- 
ditional views of God as a magnified man, in- 
vested by theologians with their own local and 
temporal ideas and passions, have ceased to be 
convincing, but the people who sit in pews, or 
abstain from churchgoing, have not received 
the education to readjust their religious con- 
ceptions to the new knowledge and philosophy. 
The political and the economic situations have 
added to the confusion, especially in the Free 
Churches. The one-time political unity of the 
Free Churches has been broken up. That unity 
was largely the outcome of Free Church history 
and “witness.” There have long since been 
serious misgivings as to whether divisions 
which had their origin in temporary historical 
circumstances should be maintained and em- 
phasized at a time when the obvious religious 
need of the nation and of the world is that the 
Churches should draw together and make their 
united impact felt for evangelization and social 
and moral betterment. 

Sir James Marchant, a bookwriter who has 
made it his business to compile books of an 
irenic character, has just issued a plea for a 
five-year theological truce. It has so far had 
the effect of most such pleas. Men of one 
school of thought have no objection te men of 
other schools of thought putting on the silencer, 
but they say that their own convictions are 
too much matters of conscience for them to sus- 
pend their “testimony.” Twenty-five years ago, 
I heard that most brotherly Bishop, Dr. Charles 
Gore, who has recently been delivering the 
Stuart Halley Lecture, founded by a living 
Congregational octogenarian for the defense of 
faith in God and in the Christian essentials, 
say, at a conference on “The Living Wage’: 
“Men say that their first duty is to obey their 
conscience. That is only their second duty. 
The first duty is to instruct the conscience.” 
There is room just now for wholesale instruc- 
tion along that line. Most of the trouble in 
the religious world is due to consciences that 
are concerned about matters of the tithing of 
mint and anise and cummin, and are very im- 
perfectly instructed in matters concerning the 
weightier things of the Christian law and 
spirit. 

An UNINFORMED GENERATION GROWING UP 


The Free Churches practically ceased to give 
any instruction to their young people when the 
war broke out, and a generation has grown up 
that can give no reasonable account for the 
faith that is in them. There is a growing feel- 
ing that the Free Churches as a whole should 
give to their young people some idea of the 
cardinal convictions that have not lost their 
force as a consequence of the changing of his- 
torical conditions. The Roman and Anglo-Cath- 


olic propagandists have been exploiting the 
ignorance of the young people of the Iree 


Churches with increasing suecess. The National 
Free Chureh Council has taken alarm at the 
danger, and at its executive meeting just held 
it recommended a campaign of teaching out- 
lined by myself, to be adopted by the local coun- 


cils and the federations. It was recognized 
that there are certain fundamentals of churches 
of the “free Spirit’? that must be maintained if 
the Free Churches are to remain broadly Hvan- 
gelical, and if they are not broadly Hvangelical 
there is no justification for their continued 
existence. : 


REINTERPRETING THE FAITH 


Both in the Church of England and in the 
Free Churches, preachers and writers are striv- 
ing earnestly to reinterpret the faith in the 
light of modern knowledge and better under- 
standing of the relation of the Christian faith to 
science, criticism, and to other religions. It is 
“a long row to hoe,” but we have tireless and 
expert hoers, such as Dr. A. S. Peake of Man- 
chester, and Dr. W. B. Selbie of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

Dr. Selbie has just criticized, with his logical 
acumen and lucidity of expression, a book by 
our scientist, in a great scientific succession, 
Prof. J. 8S. Huxley. The professor has “natural 
religion,” a keen and reverent sense of purpo- 
sive evolution in nature, but he has failed to 
find in nature any evidence for a personal God. 
He has entitled his book Religion Without Rev- 
elation, he says, “in order to express at the 
outset my conviction that religion of the highest 
and fullest character can co-exist with a com- 
plete absence of belief in revelation in any 
straightforward sense of the word, and in that 
kernel of revealed religion, a personal God.” 
Dr. Selbie says: “A universe such as that 
which Mr. Huxley describes is one to which is 
attributed the properties and qualities of per- 
sonality. By all means let us divest our thought 
of God of the cruder anthropomorphisms which 
too often disfigure it. But we can go a long 
way in that direction without resolving God 
into a mere sense of the sacred, and religion 
into subjectivism. Religion is more than an 
interpretation of the universe and of man’s 
relation to it. Unless it can become a power 
in men’s lives, hfting them above the things of 
time and sense, and stirring them to moral 
triumphs, it is not likely to make any real ap- 
peal, still less to minister to human progress. 
And religion will not do this apart from the 
conception of a God with whom man can enter 
into living personal communion and from whom 
he can receive the ordering and quickening of 
his life... . If religion is to be vital its God 
must be a living God—i.e., one with whom 
man may enter into personal relation of de- 
pendence, understanding and eyen love.” 

At the time of writing the Church of Eng- 
land is seething with agitation over the Revised 
Prayer Book. The bill to enact it is about to 
come before Parliament. This week, at the 
Church House, a thousand of the clergy of the 
Hvangelical school entered their solemn protest 
against what they consider the surrender of the 
Reformation doctrine of the purely spiritual 
significance of the Lord’s Supper as a simple 
service of memorial and fellowship. Members 
of Parliament have been machine-gunned by 
all the divisions of opinion, including Free 


Church people, against altering what they 
consider the Reformation foundation of the 


State Church. A few Churchmen and Noncon- 
formist Members know where they stand, but 
the majority complain that they have been 
waiting for a lead, and have not got it. 


“The greatest object in the universe,” said 
a certain philosopher, “is a good man struggling 
with adversity,’ yet there is still a greater 
which is the good man who comes to relieve it. 
—The Cross. 
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Horace N. Leighton 


Horace N. Leighton was an outstanding 
Christian layman and a leader in the early 
development of Minneapolis, Minn. He came 
to the Northwest in his young manhood, in 
1876, from Machias, Me. He became associated 
with three brothers in the contracting and 
building business. The firm was for nearly half 
a century one of the leading contracting firms 
of the city. 

Mr. Leighton was for a number of years 
a member of the City Council. He was elected 
to the Minneapolis board of education in 1909, 
and six years later was re-elected without mak- 
ing a campaign. He was president of the 
board during almost the entire period of his 
incumbency. : 

He was for many years a trustee of Carleton 
College and the donor of Leighton Hall, in 
memory of his daughter Elizabeth, who passed 
away fifteen years before. His company also 
erected eight of the other new buildings at 
Carleton College. He was the first president of 
the Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange, organized 
in 1902, and in 1922 he became president of the 
Northwest branch of the Associated General 
Contractors of America. - 

Mr. Leighton was for fifty years a member of 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of Minneapolis, 
and one of its staunchest friends and support- 
ers. He was for many years treasurer of the 
church. His place in the sanctuary and at the 
prayer meeting was seldom vacant, except when 
he was out of the city. 

But his Christian and denominational inter- 
est was not limited to his local church. His 
denominational beneficence extended to all our 
homeland and foreign societies, but his name 
seldom appeared in that connection, in defer- 
ence to his modesty. 

Mr. Leighton became ill while attending a 
Shrine ceremonial at the municipal auditorium, 
on the evening of November 8, and died the fol- 
lowing evening, at the age of seventy-four. He 
is survived by his widow, two sons, and four 
daughters. 

The funeral was held from Pilgrim Church 
and was one of the most largely attended ever 
held in Minneapolis. Rev. J. E. Ball, pastor 
of Pilgrim Church, had charge of the services, 
and pronounced a most fitting eulogy. Rey. 
J. P. Miller, for eight years Mr. Leighton’s 
pastor, and for twenty years a close personal 
friend, paid a touching tribute to hig character 
and worth. 


These Are They 


“These are they which came out of great 
tribulation.”—Revelation 7: 14 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Stephen, the stoned, the tortured, the forgiving, 
(Does his young face still, like an angel’s, 
shine?), 
Paul from the prison Jed and offered, bearing 
In his worn body thine own mark and sign; 


Peter with arms outstretched while others girt 
him, : 
Counting it joy thy cross and shame to choose; 
John, thy strange desert-cousin, thy forerunner, 
Humbly disclaiming right to touch thy shoes! 


We who have found thee in the sunlit pathways, 
Under whose feet green grass and clovers 
spring, 
We who have missed the woe and tribulation, 
Ask no high place where these thy martyrs 
sing. 


Yet would we look upon them, Lord and Savior, 


From some small place where thou wilt let us 
stay. 
Point to their blessed faces, whisper to us, 
So we may surely know them, “These are 
they!” 


b, 
; 
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Education and Child Training 

Creatwe Education, in School, College, Uni- 
versity, and Museum, by Henry Fairfield Os- 
born (Scribners. $2.50). This volume, the 
fourth in a series of collected addresses and 
essays, gives the personal observations and ex- 
perience of one who for fifty years has been 
successful in inspiring students with the desire 
to learn and to use their learning in productive 
work. Creative education, in the mind of Pro- 
fessor Osborn has creative production as its 
goal and justification. He repeatedly quotes 
the words of Carlyle: “Produce! Produce! 
Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a product, produce it, in God’s name!” 
The true teacher is he who, working as a stu- 
dent with his pupils, helps them to appreciate 
truth and beauty and, through learning, ob- 
servation, and reasoning, to arrive at the stage 
of expression and creative production. His 
keen analysis of the shortcomings of our pres- 
ent methods in school and college is highly 
stimulating. Yet Professor Osborn is no one- 
sided and partial advocate. Himself a teacher 
of natural science, he does not join the body 
of modernists who decry the teaching of the 
classics as wasted energy. He is singularly 
well balanced in his recognition of the contri- 
bution made by the right kind of study of all 
branches of human knowledge to the making of 
the scholar who pursues knowledge, not through 
ambition nor for fame, but that the “truths of 
nature may be revealed to man for his intellec- 
tual, moral, and physical welfare.” It is this 
ideal which affords the solution to a problem 
now confronting our educational leaders, how 
to combine the spirit of research with the work 
of the true teacher. Professor Osborn has ex- 
emplified this happy combination of gifts in his 
own work, and this volume out of his own 
experience contains rich food for meditation by 
every teacher and educational administrator. 

A Study of Babyhood, by Mary S. Haviland 
(Westminster Press. $.90). Many of the text- 
books on child study for church school teachers 
seem to have the effect of making children ap- 
pear like specimens in a museum, neatly ar- 
ranged, classified, and labeled. Mrs. Haviland 
has proved that this is not necessary. In this 
text for specialization in the Cradle Roll De- 
partment she has given a discriminating, ac- 
curate, and at the same time a fascinating 
picture of real children, very much alive. The 
anecdotes with which she illustrates her points 
really do illuminate them. Incidentally, many 
of them should make any parent with a sense 
of humor smile at himself. Her questions are 
well chosen, thought provoking, and they set 
real problems. The series of International 
Leadership Training textbooks, for which this 
volume is prepared, is enriched by it. 

A Bigger and Better Sunday School, by 
Albert H. Gage (Revell. $1.25). As pastor, 
Sunday-school executive, and long-time student 
of the technique of the Sunday school, the 
author has had large experience which he has 
put into a book of methods for the average 
school. It does not deal simply with organiza- 
tion and administration, but also with the 
larger outlook of the spiritual life. 

Primary Education, by Helen Adele Whit- 
ing (Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
$2.00). This “manual of method for teachers 
of the first four grades” might better be termed 
an outline, it is so condensed. It gives brief 
suggestions regarding general principles and 
specifie methods of teaching certain subjects in 
the elementary public-school grades. 


General Religious Books 

America’s Future Religion, by Joseph A. 
Vance (Revell. $1.25). America’s religious 
life is not headed for the scrap heap. Some 
things are being discarded and some things 
neglected, but who would like to go back to the 
religious life of any century that is gone? The 
future Church will be wholly separate from the 
State, democratie in spirit but with some cen- 
tralized executive power; the teachings of 
Jesus will be the supreme authority for daily 
conduct. The religion of tomorrow will be 
personal, and religion of the spirit and reality. 
This is a significant study of our keen appraise- 
ment of present religious values. 

The Trial of Jesus, by George W. Thompson 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50). Here is a judicial re- 
view of the Jaw and the facts of the world’s 
most tragic court-room trial by a professor of 
law in the University of Florida. The conclu- 
sion is that it is ‘the darkest crime known to 
the history of jurisprudence.” It is clear, 
condensed, shorn of technicalities and yet de- 
vout and convincing. It is the outcome of fif- 
teen years of careful study. 

Studies of Great Bible Cities, by Henry T. 
Sell (Revell. 75 cents net). An interesting 
and illuminating little textbook for adult Bible 
classes and teacher-training classes. Ancient 
city life is explained, and the chief great cities 
referred to in the Bible are described. 

Dealing Squarely with God, by 
Cushman (Abingdon Press. 50c). “Steward- 
ship is Jesus’ philosophy of life.”’. By this the 
author means the stewardship of all life— 
money, property, business, time, and spiritual 
resources—but, according to a Kentucky doctor, 
“You can tell the sincerity of a man’s interest 
in anything by the way he puts his money in 
it.” A stewardship primer with all the funda- 
mentals of systematic and proportionate giving. 

Missionary Methods for Church and Home, 
by Katharine Scherer Cronk (Revell. $1.50). 
Those who have attended the missionary con- 
ferences at Northfield, Silver Bay, Blue Ridge, 
and elsewhere hold in loving memory the author 
of this book. Her intense enthusiasm for mis- 
sions as a movement never obscured her love for 
individuals, and her winsome personality made 
her welcome everywhere. For about ten years 
Mrs. Cronk contributed to The Missionary Re- 
view of the World, the columns on “Best 
Methods in Missionary Hducation.” From the 
practical suggestions thus gathered some of the 
choicest have been selected for publication in 
this volume. It will be helpful to missionary 
leaders as well as a reminder of a gracious and 
noble personality. 

Handbook of Rural Social Resources, by 
Henry Israel and Benson Y. Landis (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press). This is a useful work 
of reference for rural workers. Part I con- 
tains fourteen studies of recent developments 
in rural life, by as many specialists. Part IT 
contains brief outlines of the programs and 
service of organizations in the National Council 
of Agencies Engaged in Rural Social Work, 
assembled and edited by the American Country 
Life Association and the Research Department 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Life Radiant, by Canon F. J. Horsefield 
(Marshall Bros. 2s. 6d. net). The need of the 
times is more men and women whose lives are 
“transformed and glorified fellowship with 
their Lord and Master day by day.” Under 
various titles such as the radiant life, the sur- 
rendered life, the spirit-filled_life, the care-free 
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life, Canon Horsefield aims to promote the inner 
life of the Christian. It is a devotional book 
of the Keswick type. 

The Evangelistic Church, by Frederick BH. — 
Taylor (Judson Press. $1.50 net). A Baptist 
preacher and Y. M. C. A. worker who has been 
successful in evangelistic work gives many 
practical suggestions as to prayer, preaching, 
personal work, training classes, and using the 
men, which he has found useful and powerful 
in the making of an evangelistic church. 

Our Jewish Neighbors, by John Stuart Con- 
ning (Revell. $1.25). An essay in under- 
standing our Jewish neighbors by an ambas- 
sador of good will who has been successful in 
cultivating a spirit of friendliness between 
Christians and Jews. The relations between 
Gentiles and Jews is traced from ancient times 
to the present. A Christian method of Jewish 
evangelization is presented. The Jews are in- 
terpreted to the Gentiles as well as vice versa. 


Zoology 

The Hlements of General Zodlogy, by William 
J. Dakin (Oxford University Press). Methods 
of teaching zodlogy are as numerous as the 
teachers, but they group themselves rather 
easily in three classes—those which emphasize 
structure, those which emphasize function, and 
those which lay the stress on habits and life 
histories. Professor Dakin’s method is em- 
phatically the second, for his book deals with 
structure only as associated with function, and 
(excepting the Protozoa) ignores habits and 
life histories. Omissions. there must be in any 
single volume attempting to cover the animal 
kingdom, but some omissions in this volume are 
amazing; the whole phylum of sea-stars, sea- 
urchins, ete., is entirely overlooked! On the 
whole, the contents and purpose of this book 
were much better indicated, were it entitled 
“The Elements of Animal Physiology.’ Zodl- 
ogy, in any broad sense, is conspicuous for its 
absence ! HUBERT LYMAN CLARK. 


Fiction 

History of Anthony Waring, by May Sinclair 
(Maemillan. $1.50). In this very brief novel 
Miss Sinclair has told in a terse and stark 
manner the life story of our Anthony Waring. 
There are short vivid flashes of his childhood, 
then of the four women he loved, and of his 
death. At the end, the reader may not really 
know Anthony Waring but is profoundly moved 
at the frustrations of his happiness. The last 
pages picture Anthony tired of living—‘He 
would be glad to have done with it, to go.” The 
book has the bitter flavor of the futility of life. 

Ohains, by Theodore Dreiser (Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50). Dreiser seems to be a dividing 
issue in American literature. Readers are either 
enthusiastic about him, or they will not toler- 
ate him. Our own estimate of him is as a man 
of real genius and power, an artist great enough 
not to be damned by his minor defects. He 
deals with phases of life not to be neglected, 
and his stories are somber in theme and color. 
We should read him for profit and discipline, 
for the cure of undue self-complacenecy, rather 
than for entertainment, but the suggestion that 
he is to be classed among the purveyors of un- 
wholesome literature seems to us_ strangely 
unwarranted. Chains consists of fifteen stories, 
of which one gives the title. They are, let us 
repeat, gray in tone, but they are marked by 
keen penetration and by a subtle sympathy with 
life despite the fact that he sees it largely in 
aspects of fate and tragedy. 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Monotony and Excitement 


So busy, so busy! Multitudinous tasks and 
duties, and some of them really are important. 
But at last one longs, with intensity of longing, 
for time to live, instead of incessantly rush- 
ing. There ought to be such time; one ought 
to have time to be at leisure with one’s self once 
in a while, time that would make possible a 
real enjoyment of the things life offers so 
abundantly. The loss of margins turns daily 
existence into a slavery. Honor to the world 
demands work and accomplishment; but honor 
to one’s self demands also the cultivation of 
ennobling contacts—great and inspiring con- 
tacts with nature, with people, with God, with 
one’s own soul. Life can be impoverished by 
the too much as well as by the too little. It 
takes a certain sense of leisure to enjoy the 
fine flavor of friends, and books, and music, 
and nature, and the enfolding Presence of God. 

“Ts there anything you really want to do?” a 
woman was asked, who had been unhappy in 
her office work and had broken down so that 
she was unable to continue at it. She an- 
swered: “My sister told me to play bridge, but 
I ean’t endure it. I joined a class in plastic 
art at the Y. W., and after one meeting it was 
all I could do to force myself back for another, 
and after that I dropped out. The one thing 
I like to do is to sweep and scrub and keep 
house.’ It was a confession of the disappoint- 
ment life has brought. What that woman’s 
heart is erying out for, it may be inferred, is 
a home of her own, with a husband and chil- 
dren and love, with people to toil for and to 
sacrifice for and to adore; and, as is the case 
with many another, those things have not come 
her way. What then? That housekeeping in- 
stinct, that mothering instinct, could be used 
very beautifully and very happily in some in- 
stitution where there are children or old people 
who need care and love, or in social work with 
the necessary visits to homes where every kind 
of womanly wisdom is greatly needed. If the 
natural instincts and longings cannot be used 
in the ways that are most desired, they need to 
be used in the ways that are possible. 

But the possession of home and family and 
abundant interests may not prevent breakdown. 
One who has long sought the Invalid Parish 
for help has been finding that a radical change 
in mind and soul may be necessary just as 


much in the midst of fullness of life as in 
emptiness of life. By continual “spending and 
being spent we lay waste our powers,” as 


Wordsworth long ago discovered. The whole 
tendency of the moment is for movement, ex- 
citement, the doing of many things and then 
of more things, late hours, short rest, continual 
and exhausting motion. And the whole ten- 
deney of the moment has often to be resisted 
by the person who really wants to live. 

Religion is not a magic which lays hold on a 
man whether he will or not. It is an appro- 
priation—an appropriation of confidence in life 
and in God, and of enlargement for the soul. 
With some this appropriation is not hard. With 
others the conditions of life make it very hard. 
But an easy religion is not, in general, a reli- 
gion that makes much difference in a person’s 
life, and often is not a religion that lasts. It 
is when you have dug your ore out of the 
ground with your own hands, weary and 
pained and bleeding, but strong with the de- 
termination that something must be found that 
will make life worth living, and when you 
have smelted and refined it in the fires of your 
own soul’s sufferings—it is then that you have 
something you cannot part with. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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THE COMPANION OF OUR YEARS 
In the beginning God! 


Two of the great books of our Bible open 
with the mysterious and pregnant words, 
“In the beginning.’”’ Yet neither the author 
of the Book of Genesis nor he who wrote 
“The Gospel of John” attempts to define 
what he means by “The Beginning.” But 
each found, both present and pre-existent 
in the implications of that thought, a per- 
son. Religion is at last an ever-present 
and personal relation. In whichever direc- 
tion the steps of our thought may lead us, 
when all landmarks fade and disappear we 
come face to face with God. 


We are free, then, from one of the re- 
strictions of what we call the physical sci- 
ences. Our research goes forth assured of 
meeting everywhere not only with somewhat, 
but with Someone. Follow the path of any 
of our recent sciences and you will come to 
unknown territory. ‘There is a limit to our 
universe,” says the astronomer,.‘‘and what 
is beyond I do not know.” Behind the 
atom are the electrons. But what the elec- 
trons are, or what is behind them, the physi- 
cist has no means of telling us. But the 
Christian, all along in any of these paths of 
research, finds God at every turn of the way 
and ever present when our knowledge ends. 


This overlapping, far-reaching presence 
of a personality is one of the marvels of 
God’s adaptation to man’s need. Quickly 
we get beyond the boundaries of our pres- 
ent knowledge. Ideas about the structure of 
earth and heayen held by old Hebrew saints 
often seem childish to us. But, however 
short their limit of knowledge, always at 
the end of their thought-journey they came 
face to face with God. Whatever mysteries 
we discover in the soul of man, he was made 
in the image of God. And he who at any 
stage of knowledge seeks in his own heart 
for God’s presence may find him there. So 
God has adapted himself to every historic 
stage of man’s experience and growth in 
knowledge. The lack of science does not 
shut out God. The growth of knowledge 
cannot pass beyond him. 


Men who knew as little of the constitu- 
tion of the world as these old Hebrew poets 
and witnesses keep their hold upon us by 
their close personal acquaintance with God. 
They found him everywhere, both up to and 
beyond the limits of the world they knew. 
Our danger is that we may think there are 
outlying times or places or modes of thought 
where God is not. 


Who, for one example, can foretell what 
this just opening year may bring us? But 
we may assure our hearts that we shall 
find God present, with his power and mercy, 
in every day of it wherever in his ordering 
our steps may lead. In the beginning, God! 
In today and tomorrow; in the place of our 
researches and misgivings, alike in unknown 
spaces and to the very end of our earth- 
journey, We find ourselves face to face with 
the great and loving personality of our 
heavenly Father. Thou who art everywhere, 
grant us joy of thy continual presence. 
Guide where Thou wouldst have us go 
through earth’s experience and to that place 
of our rest which Thou hast for us. 


Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Jesus’ Power to Make Whole 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for January 8 
Mark 1:21-45 
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Richard C. Cabot, the famous Harvard phy- — 


sician, once said: ‘‘We often find physicians 
called for as the heads of many institutions 
which are not purely medical. I.do not see 
why the head of any institution for the feeble- 
minded or for cripples should necessarily be a 
physician. It happens that the man at the 
head of the Massachusetts School for the 
Feeble-Minded is a great spirit as well as a 
great doctor. He is doing a great work with 
defective children, but it seems te me that in 
his work his medical learning is about ten per 
cent, and what has stood him in stead is his 
general understanding of humanity, which is 
ninety per cent.” 

In making such a statement, it was not Dr. 
Cabot’s purpose to underestimate the impor- 
tance of medical knowledge, nor is it,our pur- 
pose to do so in repeating his statement here. 
What he meant was that in the process of cur- 
ing physical and mental diseases, there must be 
an appeal to the individual’s mental attitudes 
as well as to his physical organism, and in this 
appeal the minister as a representative of the 
Church ought to take a leading part. We have 
been more or less conscious of this responsi- 
bility upon our ministers, but we have failed 
to develop it to the point it deserves. ‘There 
have been times, of course, when we lost our 
heads over some startling and mysterious doc- 
trine of healing, such as Coué-ism, but such 
methods are outside the boundaries of sane 
reasoning and often do more harm than good. 
None of them are true to the Christian concep- 
tion of Jesus’ power to make whole. They re- 
mind us of the story of a professor in a theo- 
logical seminary, who, instructing his class in 
the art of visiting the sick, said: “As you enter 
the sickroom it is well to say, ‘When God puts 
a man down on his back, it is so that he may 
look up into heaven.’” In a way it was good 
advice but bespeaks of passive fatalism and 
lacks the convincing power which the Master 
displayed in the synagogue at Capernaum when 
he dispelled the unclean spirits. 

What we need in the churches is a general 
awakening to the fact that, in the words of the 
Master, “They that are whole have no need 
of a physician, but they that are sick.” The 
churches should remember that Jesus was called 
the Great Physician as well as the Great 
Leader. During the World War, those who 
were physically fit for the front lines were im- 
portant factors in the program, but the War 
Department did not neglect the wounded and 
the sick. Pvery regiment had its corps of 
trained workers to care for the sick and 
the wounded, and to keep guard over the wel- 
fare of the soldier. The success of the war- 
time program called for co-operation between 
the combatant and the medical forces. 

It should be in this sense somewhat that the 
churches should view their task. Their pro- 
phetic message ought to be sounded often; 
their teaching program for children and adults 
go forward without fail; but they should not 
forget their work among those who are sick 
and who await the emissaries of Jesus with 
their ‘‘power to make whole.” The record of the 
Master’s work on earth is filled with reports 
of mental and physical healing. Should not 
modern Christianity carry on? 


It is the cheery worker that succeeds. No 


one can do his best, or even do well, in the 


midst of worry or nagging. Wherefore, when 
you work, work as cheerily as you can. And 
do not put even a straw in the way of others. 
—The Cross. 
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White Waters 


By Winifred Davidson 
On the milk-white, foaming cascade Bert 
Carpenter was sliding down toward the black 
crags forty feet below. Harry Wood and Rod 
Hyland had just stepped back from the icy 
ledge, saving themselves by a fraction of a sec- 
ond from the same terrible fall. 

For a moment they stood speechlessly staring 
at one another. Then Harry leaped to the edge 
of the cascade. 

“Took out, Hal!” cried Rod. 
cracking !” 

But Hal eased himself nearer to the water, 
clinging to a cleft rock as he dropped out of 
view. Rod crept after him. 

“What is it, Hal?’ he asked breathlessly. 

“Tt’s Bert. I think I see him.” 

And immediately Hal was gone. 

The three boys were climbing among the 
high Sierras. Though spring had come to the 
yalley where they lived, the mountain heights 
were still snowy, and only during the hottest 
hours of sunny days did the ice begin to thaw 
and the upper streams to flow. They had 
visited this cascade the summer previously, and 
ail winter had waited for an opportunity to see 
it while it was frozen. 

“Old Tenny came down from Round Bowl- 
der,’ Bert had told the other boys the morning 
before. ‘Just last night.” 

“Then the Bowlder trail. must be open,’ 
Rod. ‘He came down early this year.” 

“fe was starved out,’ said Bert, laughing. 
“He hadn’t eaten a slice of bread in three 
weeks.” 

Harry broke in. ‘Well if old Tenny can get 
down, we can get up there.” 

“Tet’s go!’ shouted Bert and Rod. 
morrow.” 

“Tonight!” corrected Harry. “His trail will 
be clear yet. We can camp at Flat Rock for 
the night, and then get up early and climb to 
Bowlder before noon. We'll have two or three 
hours around the cascade, and then get home 
before dark.” 

“All right! We've never made camp so 
early, but we can try,’ agreed Bert. 

Rod was already making plans. “Go light. 
Just take enough to get along with. No big 
load of provisions and camp kit. We don’t 
want to have to waste time dragging a load 
around.” 

This good advice was heeded, for no one 
wanted to be weighed down with a lot of trap- 
pings which would slow down progress and de- 
tract from the enjoyment of the trip. 

A caye with an over-arching rock mear an 
immense granite platform, which was one of 
the landmarks of the county, gave them shelter 
for the night. Before daybreak they rolled 
eut of their blankets, cooked a simple break- 
fast of bacon and fried eggs, and immediately 
began the sharp climb to Round Bowlder, not 
far from which the cascade spilled, when it 
was not frozen into great icicles. 

Within a rocky recess, invisible from the lower 
levels, the cascade carried the snows with a 
roar and crash into Fall Lake, making that 
body of water, even in hottest summer, icy cold. 

“Tt ought to have a name,” said Bert, as the 
three boys stood watching the white tumble 
go past them, like a miniature Niagara. “I 
suppose the Indians had a name for it, some- 
thing besides cascade.” 

“They called it White Waters,” Harry said. 

“Well, White Waters is what I’m going to 
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call it. It hardly changes from snow to water 
before it begins to flow,’ mused Bert, leaning 
out and trying to hold his hand in the cascade, 
and shouting as he drew nearer to it. 

‘Don’t, Bert!” shouted Rod and 
together. 

But the noise of the cascade was in Bert’s 
ears. He was so fascinated with the fall that 
he edged even a little closer. Then the icy 
rock, on which he was standing, tipped a lit- 
tle, ever so little, and he was being dashed 
downward in that swift torrent. 

Not in the central part of it, but along the 
outer and somewhat slower part of the cas- 
cade he fell. Just before reaching Fall Lake, 
his outstretched hand clutched a tree root and 
he Janded, drenched and dazed but unhurt, on 
the snowy bank of the lake, forty feet from 
the only possible trail back to the valley. 

He looked up toward Round Bowlder, and 
saw Harry hanging, head downward, from the 
very tree root on which he had just broken his 
own fall. He tried to climb straight upward, 
but the rocks were perfectly smooth, worn and 
polished by the summer waters, which were 
much more torrential than the present small 
cascade. 

“Hal! I’m coming!” he cried; and wondered 
how he could carry out his promise. 

Then he saw Rod. If only Rod had a rope! 
If only he could signal some way to Rod! But 
Rod, after looking over the brink, slowly got 
up and disappeared. 

“He couldn’t see us! I know, we look like 
stones and sticks down here; he was trying 
to make us out and couldn’t—and now he’s gone 
for help.” Bert’s thoughts came in jerks; for 
already he was climbing, having penetrated 
within some roeks to the right of the fall. “Or, 
maybe, he thinks it’s too late to help us! Or, 
maybe, old Tenny hasn’t come back up to his 
shack yet, and anyway, the shack’s half a mile 
away—” 

He was nearing Hal now, climbing on a slip- 
pery and slanting rock. Hal hung almost mo- 
tionless. Bert tried again and again to rouse 
him by shouting, but Hal paid not the slightest 
attention. 

“T can’t do it!’ Bert exclaimed, at last. 

He could not come closer to Hal, without 
slipping again into the cascade. He crouched, 
wondering what he could do. 

Even if he were able to reach Hal, what help 
could he give him, hanging in that position, 
ready at any moment to drop? Then he saw a 
loose pine branch, old, but evidently stout. He 
crawled toward it, grasped it, and crawled back 
to the nearest safe place; and, by exerting all 
his strength, slowly drew the branch around 
until its tip was near Hal’s hand. «All at once 
Hal was alert and fighting to save himself. 
He caught the branch and wrenched himself 
free of the tree root; hanging now with his 
feet in the cascade, but right side up, and able 
to help himself. 

The branch was too large for Bert alone to 
drag. He rolled small rocks until they securely 
held its base; and then he crept along the 
branch until he could reach down, get a firm 
hold on Hal’s arms, and help draw him up. 

For some time the two boys crouched beside 
the cascade, wondering what next they could 
do toward saving themselves from an indefinite 
stay in that cold, damp, and windy spot, where 
no other human beings had ever before sat! 

“Tf we could ‘up end’ the branch it would 
be a kind of Indian ladder, and we could get 
eight or ten feet nearer the top,’ said Bert. 
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“The rocks up there are not so big, nor so 
slippery. I remember—it seems like a week 
ago when I was trying to see where you had 
gone to!” Hal was rapidly reviving now, 
though at first he could hardly answer Bert’s 
questions as to how he felt. ‘“I’ll climb wher- 
ever you do.” 

But Bert insisted that Hal should go first up 
the pine branch, while he steadied it at the 
base. Hardly had Hal gained six feet, when 
he nearly toppled off. 

“Y’m dizzy, I guess,’ he stammered, when 
he was back beside Bert. ‘I stood on my head 
too long.” 

The boys had been obliged to shout at the 
top of their voices when they were on Round 
Bowlder beside the cascade; but now they no- 
ticed that they were talking in ordinary loud 
tones. 

“The cascade’s stiffening—freezing!” ex- 
claimed Bert. “That’s good! It'll be frozen 
pretty soon, and then we can cut footholds in 
the ice, and climb out that way!” 

“Tf we’re not frozen first!’ said Hal. “We're 
both pretty wet.” 

“Tet’s keep moving.” 

“Setting-up exercises!” 
grinning. 

“That’s it!” Bert began at once, and forced 
Hal to stretch and bend. 

They were laughing when Rod’s voice came 
down to them. 

“Oh, Bert! Oh, Hal! Are you all right?’ 

“All we need is a rope!’’ shouted Hal. 

“Here’s the next best thing!” 

Down came a blanket, one corner dangling 
over their heads, the diagonally opposite cor- 
ner knotted into a similar corner of another 
blanket. They had six blankets with them, 
long enough and strong enough to serve Bert 
and Hal as a means of gaining the Round 
Bowlder, where White Waters had turned to 
ice. Its silence warned them that night was 
coming on and that they must hurry along the 
down trail, lest another spring snowstorm 
eatch them unprepared and shelterless. 

(All rights reserved) 


said Hal, weakly 


Dreaming 
By Clyde Robe Meredith 


In through the gate of Make-Believe, 
To the land of Used-to-Be, 

We sometimes go, my heart and I, 
And wondrous things we see. 


Fair forms long crumbled into dust; 
Sweet love-lit faces, dear ; 

The happy paths we have not trod 
For many a weary year. 


And sometimes, too, we catch the sound 
Of merry laugh and song 

From lips we kissed when hearts were warm, 
And childhood days were long. 


We pluck the sweet wildflowers again 
To make a posy, rare, 

To speak the words we could not speak, 
And deck her golden hair. 


And always, when we come again 
Into the Now and Here, 

We bring with us both joy and peace 
The rugged way to cheer. 


And so, my heart and I, we go, 
Sometimes these things to see, 

In through the gate of Make-Believe, 
To the land of Used-to-Be. 
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What Our Readers Are Thinking 


Mr. Hibben Replies 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

May I beg the courtesy of your columns for 
an observation on the editorial from which the 
following is taken? 

If Mr. Beecher were guilty, there can be no 
palliation of his crime. What was charged 
against him was no mere breakdown under the 
sway of passion, but deep-dyed adultery under 
the most horrible circumstances of betrayal of 
friendship and trust and the foulest insult to 
every law of private virtue and every sanction 
of public honor and decency. 

Now neither Dr. Gilroy nor I can know any- 
thing whatever at first hand of the guilt or 
innocence of Henry Ward Beecher. Dr. Gilroy 
must depend, as I must, on the testimony of 
those who did know, on the official court rec- 
ords of the trial of Tilton vs. Beecher, and, 
above all, on the popular judgment pronounced 
in Mr. Beecher’s own day—voz populi, vox dei 
—since no conclusive legal verdict was ever 
reached in the matter. It becomes, therefore, 
highly appropriate to find out what the general 
popular judgment was in Henry Ward Beecher’s 
day, and especially appropriate to examine the 
judgment of The Congregationalist, of which 
Mr. Beecher’s brother, Rev. Edward Beecher, 
was one of the early editors. 

Now this is what The Congregationalist said 
at the close of the Beecher trial: 

We do not, and cannot, believe Mr. Beecher 

uilty of the offense charged against him by 

fr, Tilton; nor, on the other hand, can we re- 

gard his conduct, taken as a whole, as natu- 
rally suggestive of perfect innocence—if con- 
sistent with it. 

Somehow, or other, there does not seem to be 
in this guarded statement that note of tri- 
umphant vindication which would justify Dr. 
Gilroy in his characterization of my portrait of 
Mr. Beecher as a man subject to the weaknesses 
of the current run of mankind, as ‘dishonest 
biography.” For myself, I am, and I was when 
I wrote my book, ready to follow the example 
set in John 7:7, so far as Henry Ward 
Beecher was concerned. It is Dr. Gilroy who 
insists on branding Mr. Beecher as guilty of 
“the foulest insult to every law of private 
virtue and every sanction of public honor and 
decency,” unless Mr. Beecher is unequivocally, 
signally, and strikingly innocent of the various 
adulteries with which he was charged. It there- 
fore becomes imperative for Dr. Gilroy, not 
me, to search his heart and decide what he is 
going to do, for example, about the attitude of 
that distinguished Congregational clergyman, 
Dr. Richard Salter Storrs. Dr. Storrs knew 
the facts as neither Dr. Gilroy nor I can know 
them. Was Dr. Storrs the mean-minded de- 
famer of the great that Dr. Gilroy implies I 
am? For here we are not concerned with the 
remainder of Henry Ward Beecher’s career— 
if Beecher were guilty of adultery, according to 
Dr. Gilroy, there is nothing too bad to say 
about him, and all the rest that I bring out 
becomes a service rendered to the cause of 
morality. 

And what is Dr. Gilroy going to do about Mr. 
Beecher’s cousin, E. L. Godkin, editor of The 
Nation? 

Mr. Beecher has not been convicted, but then 
he has not been acquitted. Whether he is guilty 
or innocent of the main charge, the history of 
his relations with Tilton and Moulton, even as 


told by himself, is a pitiful story, which must 
remain a permanent blot on his reputation. 


And Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Re- 


publican: 

He has not been acquitted of guilt, and mil- 
lions throughout the land, including people 
every whit his intellectual and moral peers, 


mourn the fall which they cannot but believe 
to have taken place. 

Samuel Bowles believed that it had taken 
place. So did the Central Presbyterian: 

Beecher is guilty. He has never explained 
his own letters, and never can. 

Even the Boston Journal was shaken in its 
loyalty to Mr. Beecher: 

it is not to be denied that Mr. Beecher comes 
out of this episode shorn of much of that pres- 
tige which formerly made him the glory of the 
American pulpit and the greatest moral power 
in human form on this continent, if not in the 
world. 

This list of contemporary editorial comment, 
not from Mr. Beecher’s enemies but from his 
friends, could be almost indefinitely extended. 
I am, I think, within my right when I insist 
that Dr. Gilroy face the facts, as I have had to 
face them, and not let himself be carried away 
by mere hero-worship and sentimentality. What 
if Mr. Beecher was guilty? Suppose Henry 
Ward Beecher was no better, say, than King 
David, to whom he was so fond of likening 
himself in his later years—or Nelson, or Na- 
poleon—or hundreds of clergymen who have 
been tempted and who succumbed? Is he any 
the less an outstanding figure in the history of 
his period? Should his statue be hustled out 
of the Hall of Fame? 

I think not. And I have tried to paint, in 
Henry Ward Beecher: An American Portrait, 
the picture of a man who, as I say in my Fore- 
word, ‘‘may indeed have been guilty” of the 
adulteries with which he was charged and who 
certainly never haled his accusers into court 
for making such charges against him; but who 
was, nevertheless, a colossal figure in the his- 
tory of this country, and one who, for all his 
faults and his weaknesses, contributed no little 
to the sum total of the civilization of our own 
time. 

Dr. Gilroy predicates Henry Ward Beecher’s 
greatness on his purity, and seems to argue 
that if Beecher was great, he must therefore 
have been pure. To my way of thinking, this 
is a non sequitur. I am certain that Henry 
Ward Beecher was a great figure. About his 
purity, I am less sure. PAXTON HIBBEN. 


“‘Stewardship”’ 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

As to a substitute for the expression “steward- 
ship’! That word is, perhaps, somewhat un- 
satisfactory because of seeming to suggest a 
certain lack of warmth and glad-heartedness in 
giving. Possibly the words privileged owner- 
ship are better. LAURA AUSTIN DICKINSON. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 


From the President Emeritus 


of Berea 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I must write to thank you for your recent 
article on Prohibition. You say just the things 
that need to be said. My own memories, going 
back farther than yours, confirm your state- 
ments regarding the kind of people who started 
the Prohibition movement, and the careful way 
in which the American public has made up its 
mind to stop the liquor trafic. 

The liquor traffic means that distillers and 
saloon keepers make a business, and get their 
profits, from the misery of their fellow citizens. 

We are coming into a new danger, now that 
so many young people are coming up who have 
never seen a saloon, and hardly a drunken 
person! We shall need continual preaching 


and teaching. Let us pray for another John B. 
Gough. And let us get the next best man to 
go over each state, getting signers: to the old- 
fashioned pledge. 

And, of course, foreigners need to be con- 
verted. And they can be. I remember one of 
our contests in Ohio when: the liquor men were 
at great pains to get the Winnish laborers at 
Ashtabula Harbor naturalized. But we found 
one Finn who could understand Pnglish, ex- 
plained Prohibition to him, and set him to work 
among the rest. Every Finn of them voted 
for Prohibition! 

My slogan used to be, and still is: ‘‘All men 
are latent prohibitionists.” 

Berea, Ky. WILLIAM GOODELL FROST. 


WS 
The Baptists and Verbal Inspiration 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

My attentton has just been called to a dis- 
tinct and rather glaring error in The Rise of 
American Civilization, by Charles A. and Mary 
R. Beard. In Volume II, page 751, the follow- 
ing is found: ‘The Baptists, for instance, at 
their Northern convention in 1922, specifically 
resolved ‘that the Bible was written by men 
supernaturally inspired; that it has truth with- 
out any admixture of error for its matter; that 
as originally written it is both scientifically and 
historically true and correct; and therefore is 
and shall remain to the end of the ages the only 
complete and final revelation of the will of 
God to man, the true center of Christian union 
and the supreme standard by which all human 
conduct, creeds, and opinions should be tried.’ ” 

Of course, everybody who was at the Indian- 
apolis meeting of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion knows that this is precisely the opposite of 
the truth. An elaborate creed from which this 
quotation is made was presented to the conyen- 
tion, argued very earnestly, and defeated by a 
two-to-one vote, the convention going on record 
as saying that “the New Testament is our suffi- 
cient ground of faith and practice, and we need 
no other statement.” JOHN M. Moore. 


As a Layman Sees It 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Is there not quite too much powder being 
wasted on the “Faith of our Fathers’? 

The latest attack was made recently by one 
of the leading educators, before a church gath- 
ering, in one of our metropolitan churches. 

What was this “Faith of our Fathers’? 
Having done some reading along these lines, 
I am at a loss to determine what that ‘‘Faith” 
was. To me it would seem that their faith 
was as difficult to determine as is the faith of 
their children. Types of religious ‘‘persuasion” 
were then about the same as now. What we 
adhere to came down from those fathers, so 
that it would appear that when we condemn 
them we sit in judgment upon ourselves. They 
were orthodox, they were heterodox; so is it 
now. Some of them, some few of them, at- 
tended divine service; more of them stayed 
away from public worship. A very few divines 
handed out theology to their small congrega- 
tions, but the larger outside population heard - 
little of it and cared less for the disquisitions 
on doctrinal issues. 

Our “Fathers,” I reiterate, were even as 
their children are. Then, what was this 
“Faith of our Fathers,’ which the preachers 
of today delectate themselves to condemn? 

Furthermore, had they not right to their 
convictions, at that time, even though their 
opinions in matters of belief differed much 
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among themselves? And, if we are at vari- 
ance with them in these matters of creed— 
|though, I opine, we much resemble them herein 
—what of moment does it signify? 

“Our Fathers” were, some of them, “ortho- 
dox,” now called ‘“Fundamentalists’; some 
were “Unitarians,” now spelled “liberals”; 
what those were who were apart from the 
jchurches, who knows? Well, then, what was 
the “Faith of our Fathers,’ about which we 
are hearing and reading so much, lately, and, 
as a matter of fact, have always heard more 
of than the subject was worth? 

South Norwalk, Ct. J.B. Li 


From Our Western Editor 
(Continued from page 827) 


A joint committee of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian boards has arranged for the joint 
administration and support of several institu- 
tions. They will thus put into a number of 
centers one strong organization to do the work 
formerly done by two weak ones competing. It 
is significant that they have organized a Res- 

cue Mission, which will give medical attention 
and do the whole round of work usually done 
by such an institution, but will do it on the 
high level upon which these two denominations 
do their work. 

The City Society is determined that it will 
not use its great funds for sectarian purposes, 
so it is putting its facilities of research and 
-survey at the command of the Chicago Church 
Federation and is extending its work beyond 
the bounds of Protestantism as well. 

Thus the Society has risen to the challenge 
of the Lawson fund. It faces the future with 
courage, with intelligent leadership and with a 
~ determination to know the mind of Christ in 
the great service that it renders. 

Chicago, Dec. 19, 1927. R. W. G. 
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Congregational Chaplains 

In The Congregationalist of Dec. 15 reference 
was made to the honoring of Colonel Axton, 
Chief of Chaplains of the United States Army, on 
the attainment of a quarter century of service. 
Colonei Axton, it may be said, is not only Chief 
of Chaplains, but is the most prominent of 
ten Congregational ministers in the chaplaincy 
service. The work and personnel of the others 
are summarized in a recent note from Rev. W. 
L. Darby, Secretary of the General Committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains. Mr. Darby 
writes to The Congregationalist as follows: 

“Two of your men are serving beyond the 
continental limits of the United States—these 
being Chaplain Maurice W. Reynolds, who is in 
Panama, and Chaplain ©. Robert Watkins, who 
has recently gone to the Hawaiian Islands after 
a long service at Fort Hustis, Va. 

“Chaplain John T. Axton, Jr., is at Fort 
Myer, Va., and numbers among his responsi- 
bilities the military funerals at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. Sometimes there are four or 
five in a day, and we are told that there is 
no semblance of perfunctoriness in the conduct 
of any of these. 

“Chaplain Samuel B. Knowles is at Fort 
Slocum, New York, which is one of the largest 
of the Army recruit centers. 

“Chaplain Nathaniel A. Jones, who recently 
transferred to the Congregational denomina- 
tion from the Disciples of Christ, is at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo., near St. Louis. 

“Chaplain Mylon D. Merchant is at Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., following a tour of duty in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

“Chaplain Harl H. Weed serves one of the 
largest garrisons in the Army, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., while Chaplain Stephen R. 
Wood, who has the grade of major, is on duty 
at Langley Field, Va.” 
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Boston Forefathers’ Night 


The annual Forefathers’ Night of the Boston 
Congregational Club was observed on Dec. 19. 
It was Ladies’ Night, and this banquet meeting 
of the largest of all Congregational clubs had 
the largest attendance on record. The excellent 
musical features of the program were furnished 
by Whiting’s Radio Quartet and Miss Helen 
‘Hancock, trumpeter. 

The guests included Harry A. Gilman, presi- 
dent of the Boston Baptist Social Union; Dr. 
William Hl. Chenery, president of the Boston 
Methodist Social Union, and Mrs. Chenery; 
William T. Reid of the Unitarian Club; and 
Rey. Hdwin H. Byington of West Roxbury. 

President Arthur J. Crockett presided. He 
expressed the hope that women might be ad- 
mitted to the club membership sometime. Until 
then he invited and urged them to come to the 
speaking part of the club meetings and sit in 
the galleries of Ford Hall, where they are held. 

The next meeting will be on January 23, 
when officers will be elected. The speaker will 
be Dr. Russell H. Stafford of the Old South 
Church, Boston. His subject will be “Religion 
and a Recreated Society.” 

The Forefathers’ Night speaker was Dr. 
Charles R. Brown of Yale Divinity School. He 
spoke brilliantly and with powerful appeal on 
“Phe Pilgrim Spirit in the Modern World.” He 
said that the Pilgrim believed in God—God was 
the most real and august fact in his experience. 
The Pilgrim was a man with a purpose—he 
took his religion seriously; he was courageous 
—he believed that he should take the initiative, 
and he took his full share of responsibility. We 
need the Pilgrim spirit today manifested in these 
ways. We have many unfinished tasks in our 
social relations and in the realm of interna- 
tional affairs. These need to be humanized un- 
selfishly and in the spirit of brotherhood. 


January 1-7 as the 
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This is the recommendation of the World’s Evangelical Alliance, and also of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 


Thursday, January 5, is named for prayer in behalf of Foreign Missions. The American 
Board trusts that many of our churches will remember the missionaries and the Board on 
that day. Send to the Boston office of the Board or to the Foreign Missions Conference, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for a beautiful special Service that has been prepared. 


THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH 
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THY KINGDOM COME 


Can any Congregational Church begin the New Year in a better way than by observing 


Universal Week of Prayer? z 
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Universalists Invited to Join 
Congregational Club 


The December meeting of the New Haven 
Congregational Club was made memorable by 
the action of its executive committee in pro- 
posing that the pastor of the local Univer- 
salist church, and those of his people who may 
wish, be invited to join the Club. 

The proposition was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by Dr. Watson L. Phillips, who said in 
part: “This is no new or startling thing. Reg- 
ular readers of The Congregationalist are 
aware that the two denominations have been 
drawing together for some time and that re- 
cently authorized conferences have been held in 
which a tentative plan of co-operation and pos- 
sible union has been formulated. The plan 
has been approved by our own National Coun- 
cil and the Universalist General Conference. 

“This rapprochement is entirely natural, for 
we are not so far apart as many think. In 
their form of government our Universalist 
brethren are true Congregationalists, and their 
doctrine of the all-embracing fatherly love of 
God has penetrated and softened our hard 
Puritan theology. How this would rejoice the 
heart of Newman Smythe! We have talked 
much of federation and unity; here is an oppor- 
tunity to prove that we really believe in the 
principle we are declaring. It is most appro- 
priate that we in this strong Congregational 
eenter should be among the first to practically 
recognize the new aspiration for a_ united 
protestantism.”’ 

Since this action was taken the Congrega- 
tional ministers of New Haven and vicinity 
have invited the Universalist pastor referred 
to, Rey. Theodore A. Fischer, to become a mem- 
ber of their association. Thus the leaven is 
working in John Davenport’s town, and where 
once the harsh law of exclusion sought to guard 
one from the encroachment of all others, now 
the greater law of inclusion is seeking to bring 
all into one glorious Christian brotherhood. 

The president of the New Haven Club is Mr. 
Frederick L. Perry. 


Montreal Pastor Is Called to 


First Church, Detroit 

Rey. J. W. G. Ward, D.D., of Emmanuel 
Church, Montreal, has accepted the call of First 
Church, Detroit, to succeed Rey. Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, D.D., and will remove to Detroit on 
February 1. 

Dr. Ward is an Englishman by birth and 
education. After a practical and thorough 
schooling he turned to the business career 
mapped out for him by his parents, steadily but 
surely climbing the ladder of success until he 
became a business manager. During the course 
of his business career he graduated with honors 
in technical subjects, and was appointed lec- 
turer in technology at the Chester School of 
Science and Art. He had early felt the urge of 
service in the Christian ministry, finally gave 


-“——ap business, and after special preparation en- 


tered Nottingham Theological College under 
Rey. David L. Ritchie, D.D. On entering his 
last year, he was called to Emmanuel Church, 
Bootle, Liverpool, as colleague of Dr. Thomas 
Dunlop. On the retirement of Dr. Dunlop, Dr. 
Ward was called to the full pastorate of the 
ehurch in 1911. 

In 1917 the pulpit of the New Court Church, 
Tollington Park, North London, became ya- 
eant, and to this ancient and historic church 
Dr. Ward was called, the pulpit from which 


NEWS of the CHURCHES 


Dr. J. Campbell Morgan had resigned about 
four years previous. 

In March, 1924, he came to Hmmanuel 
Church, Montreal, where he has had a most 
successful pastorate. As evidence of this fact 
Immanuel Church is filled, even to standing 
room, and hundreds of people are turned away 
every Sunday night. 

Dr. Ward is tall above the ordinary and is 
inclined to be spare of frame. A wealth of 
thick brown hair crowns his head. His square 


Rey. J. W. G. Warp 


chin gives a strength to his ruddy, clean-shaven 
face, while his hands, with expressive gesture, 
give vehemence to points he wishes to make. 
His voice, both modulated and caressing, is his 
strongest weapon. Soft and appealing, it is 
also deep and arresting. Dr. Ward is a mas- 
ter of elocution, and one must see him as well 
as hear him. He visualizes everything he de- 
scribes, and as the torrent of words passes his 
lips, his features show the dominant idea he 
is voicing, and holds his: hearers enthralled. 
He is not unknown in the United States, hav- 
ing preached from the pulpits of First Church, 


, Washington, D. C., Plymouth Church of Brook- 


lyn, Fifth Avenue, New York, and at Northfield 
and Olivet Conferences. 

Dr. Ward is the author of several works, in- 
cluding the delightful volume of Parables for 
Little People: Messages from Master Minds, a 
series of literary studies which include Shakes- 
peare, Tolstoy, Browning, and Stevenson. Other 
works from the pen of Dr. Ward are The Mas- 
ter and the Twelve, Problems that Perplea, 
Chats with Children, Cameos from Calvary and 
Treasure Trove. 

Dr. Ward’s family consists of a wife and 
two children. 


Chinese Mission and Dormitory 
Dedicated at San Diego 


A large and enthusiastic gathering of Chinese 
and Americans were present at the dedication 
of the new chapel and dormitory of the Chinese 
Mission of San Diego. This mission was 
founded nearly 40 years ago and has done 
valiant service for the Chinese in spite of very 
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poor equipment. The auditorium of the chapel 
will seat 200 and during the week will be used 
for day and night schools. This chapel was 
furnished in memory of Captain Smith, who 
had given many years of service to the work 
and who had passed away only a few months 
previous to the completion of the building. The 
20-room dormitory which was built to provide 
clean, wholesome accommodations for the 
Chinese young men was furnished by different 
groups at $40 a room, in honor of different 
people interested in the work. Two rooms were 
dedicated to Mr. Porterfield, who had done so 
much to make the new buildings possible. The 
total cost of chapel and dormitory, including 
the furnishings, 
$16,000. 

The dedicatory services were conducted by 
Rev. Lawrence Wilson, .pastor of the Mission 
Hills Church, and each of the other Congrega- 
tional pastors of San Diego had a part in the 
ceremony. There were addresses by Superin- 
tendent Kenngott and WPxtension Secretary 
Waterhouse, by two Chinese members, Mr. 
Quon Chok and Mr. Y. C. Gee. The pastor, 
Mr. C. C. Hung, told of the program of future 
work and Mrs. Margaret Fanton, without 
whose help the buildings could not have in all 
probability been built, gave a report of those 
who had contributed to the dormitory rooms. 
The significance of this Chinese mission work 
lies not only in the direct evangelistic efforts 
for the Chinese in San Diego, important as 
that work is, but also in the direct influence 
it exerts across the Pacific in China. It is 
home and foreign work in one. 


Federal Council Organization 
in Oklahoma 


On December 5 and 6 new religious history 
was written in Oklahoma. In the capital city 
for the second time assembled the “Oklahoma 
Conference on Religion.” It was sponsored 
by a committee of seven, appointed the year 
before, and Dean Paul L. Vogt of the Extension 
Department of Oklahoma University was the 
presiding officer. His alert, sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the wishes of the council was a 
prime factor in its happy fellowship. 

Dr. John M. Moore, secretary of the Federal 
Council, not only gave directive and inspiring 
addresses during the sessions of the council, 
but in the city churches on the preceding Sun- 
day and at the ministers’ meeting on Monday, 
his prophetic interpretations of our common 
religious responsibilities were splendidly pro- 
motive of the deeper insights and wider visions 
that must everywhere contribute to co-operative 
denominational action. 

Dr. W. R. King of the missions council con- 
tributed in a similar manner to the realization 
of a common basis of fellowship in service, but 
perhaps an even more remarkable factor was 
the presentations made to the council by Okla- 
homa men. 

Carefully prepared surveys of counties and 
other areas of state life, reports of some very 
significant undertakings of county-wide scope 
in religious education and evangelism, and 
accounts of religious effort compassing whole 
cities with comprehensive planning were given 
by representatives of different denominations. 
Deplorable religious destitution and blind and 
stubborn denominational competition were also 
pitilessly revealed. A most gratifying feature 
was the broad-spirited co-operation of the rep- 
resentatives of the schools of the state—Okla- 
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PORTABLE 
CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
j large church. When this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
92, Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


A Successful 
Mission Assure 
with anM & 


Furniture 
Pews Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 


“Sunday School Seating 


American Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Eimbroideries for half a century. 


rane, 131-133 E. 23d St. 
Cox Sons & Vining 11135 F234 St 


MINER COLLAPSIBLE TABLES 


| (Rectangular or Round) 

For churches, lodges, caterers, hotels and 
exhibitions. Made on honor of the strongest 
| materials. Economical of spore ele of leg- 


room, easy tohandle. Rigid. Sizes to suit. 
c.N. MINER Concord, Mass. 


MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles sent 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds. 


41_N. 6th St., Philadelphia 


MENEELY BELL CO 
220 BROADWAY NY EITY, 
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homa University; A. and M. College, the de- 
nominational colleges, and the high schools—as 
well as the representatives of the denomina- 
tions by their field men. One note often 
sounded and applauded was that of high praise 
for the earnest and able religious work done by 
the teachers of the public schools, who were 
described as almost always being constructively 
and actively Christian: The two days of coun- 
seling came to a climax in a vote favorable 
to the organization of Oklahoma to co-operate 
with the Federal Council of Churches. 

The name chosen was “The Oklahoma Coun- 
cil of the Christian Religion,” and a constitu- 
tion was approved, provision being made for it 
to be referred to the churches in the state for 
further sanction. The committee of seven was 
continued to direct the assembling of a similar 
council another year, with the hope that sev- 
eral denominations would approve the steps 
taken and become members of the council here- 
after. At an informal conference with field 
representatives of the denominations, Dr. W. R. 
King presented the subject of co-operation with 
the missions council and favorable action was 
taken. At a meeting to be held probably May 
31 next, it is expected that the state organiza- 
tion will be perfected. Thus Oklahoma swings 
into co-operative relationship with these two 
great religious agencies and turns her face 
toward the new day of service alliance and in- 
telligent fellowship among the Protestant 
forces of America. It is said to be the first 
state in the South to have taken such a step. 
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Illustrated Lectures at Tonasket, Washington 

Beginning with the first Sunday evening in 
September, Rev. G. B. Baird, pastor of the 
church at Tonasket, Wash., started a_ se- 
ries of illustrated lectures that during the 
year will cover the chief themes of the Bible. 
The church school sponsored the purchase of 
a National Picture Lantern with a complete 
set of 2,600 illustrations of the Bible. 


Cross Presented to 
Faith Church, Springfield 

A beautiful altar cross was presented re- 
cently to Faith Church, Springfield, Mass., to 
be used on the Communion table. The donor 
was Mr. J. Stuart Kirkham, a member of Faith 
Church, who presented the cross in memory of 
Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Buckingham, who was 
foremost among those whose vision and sac- 
rifi¢es some 40 years ago made Faith Church 
not only a dream but a reality. Today the 
church has a membership exceeding 1,000 and 
is flourishing in every respect. ‘The present 
pastor is Dr. Claude Allen McKay. 


School of World Friendship 
at Newburyport, Mass. 

The Belleville Church of Newburyport, 
Mass., Rev. George W. Hylton, minister, has 
just closed its second annual school of World 
Friendship. The school of last year was con- 
sidered a real contribution to the educational 
work of the Church, and the school just closed 
is considered by all a great success and of 
growing appreciation as to its value as a 
method of bringing information to the local 
church concerning the world-wide program of 
the denomination. The missionary committee 
of the church with the help of the minister out- 
lined the program and the schedule of the 
school which met each Wednesday evening in 
November. The registration began two weeks 
before the school held its first session. 

The schedule of the school was as follows: 
6.30-7, refreshment period; 7.10-7.55, intensive 
study period; 8-8.45, assembly period. The 
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faculty consisted of Dr. James L. Barton, Rev. 
Lloyd G. Knight, Dr. John J. Walker, and 
Rey. William §S. Beard, leaders of the adult 
group; Mrs. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Lorna G. 
Townsend, Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
leaders of the young people’s group; Miss Ger- 
trude Lunt of the Belleville Church and the 
Rev. J. Rex Shepler, minister of the Washing- 
ton Street Methodist Episcopal Church, leaders 
of the junior groups; and Mrs. Laroy 8S. Ed- 
mands of the Belleville Church, leader of the 
primary group. Mrs. Betsy Ross McElroy ad- 
dressed the assembly hour of the adult and 
young people’s groups Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 9, and Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
November 28. A group of older members of 
the school presented the drama ‘“‘The Clinic of 
a Missionary Specialist” at the assembly hour 
of November 16, and a group of the young 
people rendered the pageant Christ in America 
at the final session, which was a splendid cli- 
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max. <A total of 839 persons attended the 
school, which was a remarkable attendance con- 
sidering that on two Wednesday evenings the 
counter attractions were very unusual. 


Building Repairs at Wabasha, Minn. 

An improvement program at Wabasha, 
Minn., costing $6,500, is approaching comple- 
tion. This work includes: new furnaces in 
church and parsonage; the latter building re- 
painted; decoration of the church interior and 
installation of new lighting fixtures; re-shing- 
ling of the church roof; completion of a splen- 
did first floor with eight rooms, including a 
spacious dining-hall and kitchen. The exterior 
of the church will be painted next spring. The 
annual men’s supper was held this month, and 
the newly-organized men’s club will meet reg- 
ularly this winter. The church school has an 
offering for missions every Sunday. The total 
will be over $60 this year. The Thankoffering 
of the missionary society was over $50. Rev. 
G. M. Peacock is pastor. 


Church School for Pioneer Section 

The Pack River District of Idaho, lying 10 
miles east of Kootenai, is cut over timber land 
which is being settled by people from various 
sections of the United States and Canada. It 
costs $200 an acre to prepare the land for 
cultivation, and the people locating there are 
real pioneers. Mr. McLean Gilmour, summer 
student pastor at Kootenai, just before leaving 
the field this fall, delivered a message on reli- 
gious education at the Pack River school- 
house, which resulted in the organization of a 
Sunday school with a membership of 50. There 
is the prospect of promising growth as the 
valley is well settled. 


Ground-Breaking Ceremony at 
Sierra Madre, California 

Thanksgiving Day had a special significance 
to the members of the church at Sierra 
Madre, Cal., for that day was made the occa- 
sion for the ground-breaking ceremony on the 
site of the new building. The building will 
cost approximately $65,000, and will be a hand- 
some structure of stone tile with a beautiful 
tower. The main auditorium, including the 
baleony, will seat 600 persons. The social 
hall will be provided with a stage for enter- 
tainment purposes, and will be large enough to 
accommodate a _ regulation size  basket-ball 
court. It will include a moving picture booth, 
a kitchen with complete facilities for serving 
meals to large gatherings. Two transepts will 
be arranged so that one can be used for a de- 
partment of the church school and one as a 
small chapel. Rev. A. O. Pritchard, the pas- 
tor, conducted the services, speaking of the 
great opportunities for the development of a 
strong church in that community. 


Recognition Council at 
Central Church, Dallas 


A recognition council came together at Cen- 
tral Church, Dallas, Texas, on December 7, to 
express fellowship approval of the pastorate of 
Rev. Max Strang, which began last September. 
Rev. J. Lloyd Smith was elected moderator 
and Rey. F. H. Morriss, scribe. Judge T. T. 
Holloway reported the proceedings of the 
church leading to the choice of Mr. Strang. 


Something of his personal history, the con- | 


siderations and ideals impelling him to accept 
the pastoral relationship in this church were 
stated in a well-phrased and earnest word by 
the pastor-elect, and after the council had 
adopted resolutions expressing its approval of 
the settlement, Rev. 8. T. McKinney of Fort 
Worth gave an address on the responsibility of 
the church for the success of a pastorate, Rey. 
R. D. Fortna of Winnetka Church spoke on 
the contribution the minister must make, and 
Supt. A. HW. Ricker Jed in the recognition prayer. 
Mr. Strang’s ministry in Central Church is 
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gaining power. His speaking ability is at- 
tracting attention in the city. He is proceed- 
ing with due caution and wisdom in the mat- 
ter of introducing his personal methods, but 
he has definite ideas as to church efficiency, and 
in the course of a few months a program of 
service will be in full course. 


One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth ~ 
Anniversary at Beverly, Mass. 


November 9 marked the 125th anniversary 
of the Dane Street Church in Beverly, Mass. 
The occasion was observed by a week of inter- 
esting events. On Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 6, the pastor, Rev. William HE. Jones, 
preached the anniversary sermon, and the 
vested choirs rendered special music for the 
occasion. On Tuesday afternoon, November 8, 
the parish women, an organization of all the 
women of the church, observed the anniversary 
with a lecture in the church auditorium by 
Miss Margaret Slattery. On Wednesday night 
the anniversary dinner was preceded by a re- 
ception to Rey. and Mrs. Jones, former pastors 
and their wives, together with some of the 
officials of the church. Following the dinner, 
the moderator, Mr. Charles L. Odell, brought 
a word of greeting to the large assemblage, 
and in the capacity of toastmaster presented 
the speakers of the evening. Rev. Messrs. 
Edwin H. Byington and R. H. Bennett told 
of some of their happy experiences while pas- 
tors of the church. Other brief addresses were 
made by Deacon William F. Lee, who told of 
some of the noted characters who had contrib- 
uted to the life of the church and community; 
Mr. Louis P. Baker, chairman of the finance 
committee, told of the splendid response of the 
people during the past year, and in a happy 
way prophesied some things which the church 
hoped to accomplish in the future. The events 
of the week were ended on Sunday night, No- 
vember 13, with a recital by the noted organist, 
Mr. Chandler Goldthwaite. The church closed 
its 125th year with all obligations met, a bal- 
ance in the treasury, the every member canvass 
completed, and a beginning of the 126th year 
with the largest amount ever subscribed to the 
work of the church. 


School of Missions at Oklahoma City 


Pilgrim Church, Oklahoma City, under the 
effective leadership of Dr. Frank M. Sheldon, 
has achieved a piece of constructive educational 
work of unusual significance. Kor eight weeks, 
under the caption of “Church Night,’ what in 
reality amounts to a religious and missionary 
training school has been maintained. Its fea- 
tures were: First, a plate lunch at 6.30, served 
cafeteria style by the ladies of the church at 
a cost price of 25 cents. Second, a brief play 
period, in which old and young shared, the 
play program always provided and supervised 
by previously appointed leaders. This element 
of play and fellowship proved to be a factor 
of no small value. Then came a 40-minute 
period of graded “projects study.” All ages 
were provided with able teachers and material 
from the mission boards or from the missions 
direct. Fourth, a 15-minute period of worship. 
Dr. Sheldon did not conduct this, but each 
night the service was in charge of one of the 
study groups, to whom it had been assigned, 
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nd the services of worship were uniformly 
houghtful, serious, helpful. Finally came a 45- 
ninute period of Bible study. This also, like 
he mission study classes, was thoroughly 
‘rraded and standard textbooks were used, 
Ir. Sheldon taking the adult class. 

This combination of social, recreational, and 
eaching features was received with high en- 
hhusiasm by the members of Pilgrim Church 
yarish. Interest increased as the course ad- 
vanced, and toward the end 140 to 150 people 
vere in attendance. Like all well-behaved 
:chools this one closed with a commencement 
service, and there were ‘‘exams” and credits for 
chose who earned them. A similar plan is to 
ye tried during the pre-Haster campaign. 


A Village Forum 


Considering the limitations of a small village 
parish, Rey. I. B. Ballmer of Gentry, Ark., has 
registered an unusual success in utilizing the 
forum idea. ‘Taking skillful advantage of the 
issues and talent at hand he has made services 
in his church of far more than ordinary com- 
munity interest and attracted audiences much 
larger than would otherwise have entered the 
church doors. Hxamples of his method was the 
use of Sunday night, November 5, as an Armis- 
tice Day service, with elaborate musical sery- 
ice, flag drill, and a brief address by the mayor 
of the village. Thanksgiving morning at 7.00 
o'clock, a community service was given that 
sroused wide interest. On another Sunday 
night John Brown College, a near-by school, 
was given right of way and supplied a thrill- 
ing school program; while on another occasion 
che theme was “The Majesty of the Law,” and 
Hon. H. N. Plank, a member of the state legis- 
‘ature, gave the address. The effect of these 
efforts has been to stress varied and important 
‘ssues, attract wide community interest, and 
make the church a greater influence for good 
citizenship and public weal than is usual or 
even possible without either rare abilities or 
striking methods. The local church is back- 
ing their pastor in his praiseworthy efforts 
and both deserve hearty commendation. 


Minneapolis Church Celebrates 
Sixtieth Anniversary 


Park Avenue Church, Minneapolis, Minn., cel- 
ebrated its 60th anniversary, November 6-138. 
The church began in 1866 as a mission enter- 
prise of Plymouth Church, under the direction 
of their pastor, Rev. C. C. Salter. The organi- 
zation of the church was effected in 1867 with 
20 charter members. The congregation had 
three different locations since its organization. 
The present edifice, at the corner of Park 
Avenue and Franklin Street, was erected in 
1889. Park Avenue at that time was the main 
residential avenue of the city, but is rapidly 
becoming an apartment and rooming-house dis- 
trict. Notwithstanding the shift of population, 
the church has adjusted its program to new 
eonditions, and has had continuous growth. It 
ranks today second in the Twin City fellow- 
ship of Congregational churches. During the 
eurrent pastorate of nearly six years, under the 
direction of Dr. William E. Dudley, 550 new 
members have been added to the church. 

Preliminary to the 60th anniversary, exten- 
sive improvements were made upon the build- 
ing, including a number of new memorial win- 
dews in the auditorium and church school 
rooms, chimes added to the organ, a complete 
set of pulpit and chancel furniture, contributed 
by members and friends of the church, and the 
general renovation of the entire building, all 
of which has restored it to its original beauty. 

The church has had a worthy succession in 
its pastorate, including such names as Frank P. 
Woodbury, Smith Baker, Clarence F. Swift, 
and George §. Rollins. Only four of the fourteen 
pastors survive—George D. Black, S. Banks Nel- 
son, Alvin S. Bacon, and the present pastor. 
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It was expected that all these might be present 
during the anniversary week, but owing to unpre- 
ventable circumstances, only Dr. Nelson could 
attend besides the present pastor. The place of 
Mr. Bacon, on the program the first Sunday, 
was filled by Mr. Edwin Markham, the well- 
known poet-preacher, and on the second Sunday, 
Dr. S. Banks Nelson, pastor of Knox Presby- 
terian Church, Hamilton, Canada, who was pas- 
tor of the church from 1908 to 1913, was the 


. preacher. 


On Friday evening of anniversary week a fel- 
lowship service, followed by a social hour, was 
held, at which all the Congregational churches 
of the Twin Cities were guests. Rev. J. P. 
Miller, Twin-City Superintendent of Congre- 
gational Churches, presided. Addresses of fe- 
licitation were made by Rev. Messrs. H. P. 
Dewey, Everett Lesher, Clair EH. Ames, W. H. 
Pankhurst, and 8. Banks Nelson. 


Ministerial Changes in New Hampshire 

With the early winter three churches of New 
Hampshire are welcoming new pastors. Rev. 
G. EH. Gilchrist of Melrose, Mass., has begun 
his work at Tilton, which has been without a 
pastor since Rev. Marshall Dawson accepted 
a call to Texas during the summer. Mr. Gil- 
christ holds an A.B. degree from Yale, and a 
B.D. from Union last June. He has been in 
EKurope for several months past. Tilton num- 
bers among its constituency many of the staff 
and students of the flourishing Tilton School 
for Boys. Rev. C. C. Sampson is pastor 
emeritus at Tilton. 

To Berlin, important industrial city of the 
North country, has come Rey. H. C. Stallard, 
from West Pittston, Pa. Rev. E. W. Moore 
has but recently closed a successful pastorate 
there of 19 years duration. 

Rev. J. H. Allen, formerly of Riverside, 
Haverhill, Mass., is the new pastor at Walpole, 
succeeding Rev. W. M. Parker. Mr. Allen was 
for some years in newspaper work, and was 
educated at Temple University as well as hav- 
ing had seminary training. 


What Is Happening in Montana 

The Livingston Church began the fall work 
with enthusiasm. Sunday school attendance 
has increased so that several additional teachers 
are required. A young people’s evening choir 
supplements the surpliced morning choir. Dr. 
Fagley’s conference on fellowship and worship 
at Billings recognized the Livingston order of 
worship as one of the best, and 50 copies were 
asked for to use in later courses elsewhere. 
Rey. S. R. McCarthy, the pastor, returned 
recently from Carleton College, where, as a for- 
mer football captain, he assisted in dedicating 
the, new stadium, spoke at various meetings, 
and led chapel. 

Montana’s oldest and largest church, First 
of Billings, is in the midst of its building 
project, delayed during the summer. The $50,000 
parish house is enclosed and will be dedicated 
in the spring. Meanwhile, morning services 
are being held as last year in the city’s largest 
theater, the attendance reaching one thousand. 
The enlargement of the chureh auditorium pre- 
vents its use, and evening services are held 
jointly with the Polytechnic Institute Church 
in the suburbs, which the pastor, Rey. R. B. 
Walker, also serves. 

Helena entertained the Western Association 
in October and the state home missions council 
in November. The pastor, James Elvin, was 
elected president of the latter for the coming 
year. The Congregational fellowship gives him 
up with regret to the Presbyterians as he goes 
to one of the best churches of the state. The 
latch string is out for his return. 

University Church, Missoula, J. R. Hahn, 
pastor, is enjoying the best year of its five 
this fall. Morning audiences fill the chapel, 
and at night the Pilgrim Club for students has 
doubled in attendance over last season. The 
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new velvet back curtains and the pulpit desk 
transform the hall into a chapel. 

The “Dickeys from Dixie” have been in the 
state for nearly a year, holding special meetings 
of an evangelistic nature in many churches of 
the state. They are sane and safe but none the 
less effective. Mrs. Dickey is a helpmeet, in- 
deed, to her husband, whose singing success is 
only second to his pulpit and pastoral work. 
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plied for several Sundays. New pastors have 
been welcomed in Glendive, Broadus, Columbus, 
Absarokee, Big Timber, Ft. Shaw and Para- 
dise, leaving vacancies still at Butte, Helena, 


and Sidney. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
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pastor, L. H. Bent, who returned to Union 
Seminary for graduate work. No successor Gincurist, G. B., Melrose, Mass., to Northfield 
has yet been found. The Dickeys have sup- and Tilton, N. H. At work. 
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Resignations 

CuarkK, F. J., Hugene, Ore. 

Cotsy, R. H., First, Scarborough, Me., after fif- 
teen years, to South Paris. Accepts to begin 
ante 

Jounston, C. H., Scappoose, Ore. 


Ordinations 
THompson, ARTHUR, First, Dodge Center, Minn., 
Nov. 16. Sermon by Rey. Everett Lesher, D.D.; 
other parts by Rey. Messrs. G. P. Sheridan, 
D. R. Martin, W. S. Whitsett, and C. M. Bain. 


Personals 


Rev. David C. Hershey, pastor at North, Carver, 
Mass., since 1922, has resigned, to take effect 
Dec. 31. He will reside for the present with hig 
son in Pennsylvania. The removal will be re- 
gretted by the parish, where Mrs. Hershey has 
been specially helpful in the social and religious 
life of the young people. 

Rey. T. Hori, who for 18 years has been asso- 
ciated with Christian work among the Japanese 
people of Hawaii, sailed on October 17 for Japan, 
where he will take up his work in his Almen Mater, 
Doshisha University. me 

Rev. Emilio C. Yadao, from Vigan, Philippine 
Islands, has begun his work as pastor of the 
Waialua Oahu Filipino Ghurech, Hawaii. 

Miss Esther Swallen, whose parents are mission- 
aries in Korea, went to Honolulu recently as 
extension secretary of the Honolulu Bible Train- 
ing School. This institution has an enrollment 
this year of 440 high school, university and nor- 
mal school students. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. : 


REV. O. L. FOWLER 


In the death of Rev. O. L. Fowler, who died at 
Tacoma, Wash., on November 6, aged 73 years, 
a veteran Congregational home missionary passes 
on. He had given 42 years of service in home 
missionary work to the state of Washington. His 
last pastorate was at Sylvan, Wash. He was an 
ardent champion of state and national prohibition. 
He was a graduate of Oberlin College, class of 
1879, and of Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


REV. SEBASTIAN D. TURNER 


On December 7, Rev. Sebastian D. Turner, min- 
ister of Siloam Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, 
N. J., died at his home after several months’ 
illness. 

Mr. Turner was long known as one of the 
leading Congregational ministers to the colored 
churches. He was born in Lynchburg, Va., edu- 
cated at Boston University and the former Lay 
College, Revere, Mass., pursuing his divinity course 
at Howard University. 

In 1897 he organized and became pastor of 
Lincoln Church, Brockton, Mass., at a time when 
there were few Negroes in the city. He kept pace 
with the increase of his people and gave his 
church high local standing and confidence. He 
was a tireless worker, a gentle pastor, and a 
writer of considerable influence. 

In the World War he served as chaplain to 
colored troops in military camps. After more 
than twenty years’ service in Brockton he re- 
moved to BHlizabeth. The funeral was held on 
December 10. His widow and two sons -survive 
him. 


Events to Come 


MIDWINTER MPETINGS OF COMMISSIONS ON MIS- 
SIONS, Home Board of Directors, Prudential 
Committee of American Board, Superintend- 
ents’ Conference and _ other organizations. 
Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 15-19% 

BaNncor Convocation, Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, Bangor, Me., Feb. 6-10. 

FRIDAY Mmpring, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 6, 10.80 A.M., 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Massachusetts, 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEPTING, Jan. 2, Pilgrim Hall, 
11 a.m. No meeting. 

New York MInistrprs’ MenTING, Jan. 9, Directors’ 
Room, Congregational Headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, 11 a.m. 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Million Dollar Endowment 


for Beloit 

Beloit College has just received the final pay- 
rent on the campaign which has added over 
900,000 to its endowment. $300,000 of this 
yas promised by the General Education Board 
n the condition that $600,000 be raised from 
ther sources. The movement was successful 
nd the final settlement with the General Edu- 
ation Board has been made, 

Coincident with the completion of this cam- 
aign, Beloit has received additional gifts from 
wo of its friends, one for $25,000 and one for 
50,000. These gifts, together with recent 
egacies, have increased the endowment of the 
allege by $1,000,000. 3 

The freshmen at Beloit are enjoying the 
plendid new dormitories, which were occupied 
or the first time this fall. The formal dedi- 
ation of these buildings and the placing of the 
ate tablets occurred November 12, at the time 
f the fall meeting of the board of trustees. 
Vhile in Beloit, the trustees were accommodated 
n the rooms of one of these new buildings. 


Whitman 

The 80th anniversary of the Whitman Mas- 
acre was commemorated by the students of 
Vhitman College on November 29. Wive years 
zo the pageant, “How the West Was Won,” 
vas produced by the people of the town to 
nark the 75th anniversary. This year the stu- 
ents of the college took it upon themselves to 
ommemorate an event which cast a shadow 
yer the Pacific Coast in 1847 and is memorable 
or its effect upon the life of the Northwest. A 
pecial student assembly was called at which 
ppropriate music by the college orchestra and 
Edresses by students on the significance of the 
vent commemorated constituted the program. 
t is a valuable thing for the college to have the 
aspiration of a great romantic history behind 
> in which a hero, Dr. Marcus Whitman, and 
- saint, Rey. Cushing Hells, win admiration 
nd reverence. 

A novel feature in Prentiss Hall, the new 
irls’ dormitory of Whitman College, is the 
lence room—a delightfully furnished room in 
vyhich girls can rest and read with the cer- 
ainty of being undisturbed by conversation of 
riends. Great easy chairs and reading lamps 
nd shelyes lined with books will make the 
ilence room a welcome place for tired nerves. 
Col. Robert Allen Burton, the newly elected 
jounselor of Whitman College, has been mak- 
ig a series of friendship tours with President 
fenrose to the chief cities of the Northwest, 
1eeting the overseers, alumni, and friends of 
he college. 


‘amous Collection of Indian Curios 


Given Pomona College 
Indian curios and prehistoric relics, com- 
rising the famous collection owned by Mr. 
onathan Tibbet of Riverside, Cal., will soon be 
ermanently placed with Pomona College as 
1e gift of Mr. and Mrs. Tibbet. Mr. Tibbet’s 
ather was one of the first white settlers in 
alifornia, and Mr. Tibbet, who was born near 
1 Monte, has been gathering this collection of 
istoric curios and relics for over half a century. 
The gift which Mr. and Mrs. Tibbet are mak- 
ig to Pomona College contains between five 
nd six thousand separate articles, some of 
hich date back to prehistoric days. The 
ioneer relics cover the entire period of Cali- 
yrnia history, and have been secured from 
irly families whom Mr. Tibbet personally knew 
- from thoroughly trustworthy sources. Many 
f the Indian curios have been gifts to Mr. 
ibbet by Indians of the various tribes of the 
outhwest, with whom he has been in intimate 
mtact as honorary president of the Mission 


Indian Federation, which meets semi-annually 
upon the grounds surrounding Mr. 'Tibbet’s 
home in Riverside. 

Mr. Tibbet has refused several offers for the 
purchase of the collection. which he is present- 
ing to the college. An eminent authority has 
stated that the historical and anthropological 
value of the gift amounts to $250,000. 

One of the principal reasons for deciding 
upon Pomona College as the permanent home 
of his collection is the fact that almost all of 
Mr. Tibbet’s life has been spent between Hl 
Monte and San Bernardino. This territory is 
rich in pioneer history and associations, with 
which Mr. Tibbet and his family have been con- 
nected for the past 75 years. 

Under 
into with the college, the Tibbet collection is 
to be forever available to the native sons and 
pioneers of California and their descendants. 
It is to be open at stated times, under super- 
vision, to the general public. Another reason 
for determining upon this college as the perma- 
nent home of the collection is that it shall be 
used for the purpose of study in connection 
with historical, anthropological, and _ racial 
characteristics, particularly as they are related 
to Southern California and the Southwest. It 
is to be available not only to the students of 
Claremont Colleges, but to the faculty and stu- 
dents of all educational institutions in the 
Southwest who may desire to avail themselves 
of its unique values. 

Under the direction of Mr. Batten, the work 
of cataloguing and compiling the historical 
data will be started soon at Mr. Tibbet’s 
home in Riverside. This compilation will re- 
quire considerable time and much painstaking 
work. At an early date the collection will be 
transferred to the Pomona College campus 
at Claremont to be deposited in a fireproof 
building. 


Bangor Convocation Plans 

A notable celebration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of convocation week at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor, Me., is being planned. 
The dates this winter will be Mebruary 6-10. 
The speakers will be as follows: 

Rey. Timothy Tingfang Lew, Ph.D., D.D., 
Dean of the Theological Faculty, Yenoching 
University, Peking, Enoch Pond Lecturer on 
Applied Christianity. 

Rey. Harris BH. Kirk, D.D., minister of Frank- 
lin Street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, 
George Shepard Lecturer on Preaching. 

Prof, Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D., Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology, Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Samuel Harris Lecturer on Litera- 
ture and Life. 

Prof. Raymond C. Brooks, D.D., Professor 


of Religion, Pomona College, Leader of the 
Quiet Hour. 
Further information will be announced in 


January. 


Oberlin’s Campaign for Men 


and Men’s Houses 

In many co-educational colleges—possibly all 
—there are more women applicants than men. 
It is a sign of American prosperity, of the ris- 
ing ambition of women, and of the limited num- 
ber of separate colleges for girls. Oberlin keeps 
the college enrollment of boys and girls about 
even, by rigidly limiting admissions, but de- 
clines more girls than men, by several hundred 
every year. 

For several months past a joint committee of 
faculty and students has been investigating 
living conditions among the men at Oberlin 
and other colleges. The new administration 
strongly favors erecting as soon as_ possible 
several residence halls for men, as perhaps our 


TT 


the terms of an agreement entered 
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most pressing need. Modern houses for men in 
various colleges are being studied by this: joint 
committee. 

Meanwhile, a member of the board of trustees 
has started this new building fund with the 
generous gift of $100,000, announced in chapel 
last week by President Wilkins, with hearty ap- 
plause from every man in college! The donor 
is Mr. Andrew H. Noah of Akron, an official 
in the B. F. Goodrich Company, formerly pres- 
ident of the Diamond Rubber Company, to 
whom the needs of the college boys made an 
especially strong appeal. ‘Though well en- 
dowed now by the recent bequest from the Hall 
estate, the college can use none of this new 
capital for new buildings—hence the necessity 
for a building fund to meet this urgent need. 

Gaawan Ee 


The 
Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the 
training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian serv- 
ice. Affiliated with the 
University of Chicago. 
Courses open to men and 
women, 


Full catalog furnished 
on request. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 112th year opened Sept. 26. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Co-operation with 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Special opportunity for non- 
college men, 


For catalogue and information apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 


degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 


members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


The one Congregational school devoted to needs of mature, non- 
collegemen. Four year course. Th. B. Degree. Write for catalog. 
Pres. J. A. JENKINS, D.D., 44: North Ashland Bd., Chicago 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Fiverett O. Fisk & Co. 


Consult Us about your wants. and remember that 
our Classified Advertising Department will carry 
your message to many readers for a trifling cost. 
It pays to advertise in The Congregationalist 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARDS AND SOCIETIES @ 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Rev. Ozora S. Davis 
Associate Moderator, Hon. William E. Sweet 
Secretary, Rey. Charles WH, Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Edwin G. Warner 
Chairman Haecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Ozora 8S. Davis 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
ae AS ae holds the Pilgrim Memorial 

und and other trusts aggregating approximately 
$5,000,000. Rape aes 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Oscar H. Maurer 
General Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill 
Associate Secretary and Editor, Rev. Henry Smith 
eiper 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William 8S. Beard 
Publicity Secretary, Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions at 
the above address, or at: 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Rev. Howell D. Davies, Regional Secretary 
14 Beacon Sire Boston, Mass., 
ey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary 
527 Victor Bldg., Washington, DG: 4 
Rev. John Stapleton, Regional Secretary 


The Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, William Knowles Cooper 
Secretary, William S. Beard 


Supplies donors, lawyers and trust officers with 
up-to-date, confidential, impartial information con- 
cerning the financial standing, fields of work, 
needs and opportunities of any or all Congregational 
corporations, including the Natiomal Council and 
its commissions, the missionary Boards, state con- 


ferences, city extension societies, and the local 
churches. 


Correspondence and personal interviews solicited 
regarding contemplated gifts, either outright or by 
will, also conditional gifts on which annuities are 


paid, plans of insurance, and the Unif i 
for Publie Uses. ge ee: 


Address all correspondence to the Secretary. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287*Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordi ing 
agency in the work of evangelism and fie! CAE 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information - 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. i 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions shoul : 
POR ae eS Ss uld be addressed 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. H. C. Ide 


700 Alvarado St., Redlands, Cal, 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K, Sanders, 


Rockport, Mass. 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Ohairman, Hon. William E. Sweet, 
1075 Humbolt St., Denver, 
Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev, Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, 


Col. 
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Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Rev. A. E, Roraback, 


215 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Men’s Work 


hairman, Mr. Robert E, Lewis, 
ee Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


Commission on Denominational History 


Chairman, Rev. William E. Barton, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE MINISTERIAL BOARDS 


The Annuity Fund 
For Congregational Ministers 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, June 30, 1927, 
2,305. Assets, $2,913,726. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, held in trust by the Corporation for 
the National Council. ‘The income supplements the 
minister’s annual payments toward old age an- 
nuities. Net collections, June 30, 1927, $4,915,191. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards, 1927, over 800, representing 1,600 people. 

Support of these Boards depends in large meas- 
ure upon the income of invested funds. Bequests 
and conditional gifts are earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Organized 1810. Incorporated 1812 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


{Including Woman’s Boards] 


Treasury Department: Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas- 
urer; Harold B. Belcher, Miss S. Emma Keith, 
Assistant Treasurers. 


Home Department: For general_ correspondence, 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 
Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Mrs. Helen Street Ran- 
ney. Projects, Miss Mary D. Uline. Educa- 
tional plans, Miss Ruth J. Seabury, Miss Agnes 
S. Kelsey. Candidates, Rev. William H. Mce- 
Cance, Miss Carolyn D. Smiley, Miss Priscilla 
Holton (Field worker for students). 

Secretary of Promotion: Rey. Charles C. Merrill. 

Foreign Department: Rev. James L. Barton (emer- 
itus), Rev. William HE. Strong, Mrs. L. O. Lee, 
Rev. Ernest W. Riggs, Miss Mabel HE. Emerson, 
Rey. Robert EB. Chandler, Rev. H. E. B. Case, 
Mark H. Ward, M.D. (Medical Secretary). 

Editorial and Pubdlicity Department: Rev. Enoch 
F. Bell, Miss Anne L. Buckley, Miss Dorothy P. 
Cushing. 


Purchasing and Publishing Agent, Harvey L. 
Meeken. 
Literature, educational plans, slides, speakers 


and information at Congregational House, Boston ; 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City; 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago; 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Since the consolidation, the Woman’s Boards 
listed below continue as holding companies in 
order to care for funds which cannot be legally 
transferred and to receive legacies written in the 
name of these organizations: Woman’s Board of 
Missions, incorporated in Massachusetts, 1869, 
Mr. Frederick A. Gaskins, Treas., Miss S. Emma 
Keith, Asst. Treas., 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, in- 
ecorporated in Illinois, 1878, Miss Blizabeth J. 


Hurlbut, Treas., 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, in- 
corporated in California, 1877, Mrs. W. C. Blas- 


dale, Treas., 2514 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Including : ; 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society 
The Congregational Sunday School Wxtension 
Society 
Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
W. Knighton Bloom, Secretary of Missions, 
Eastern Division, 528 Victor Building, 
Washington, D 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, 801 Guardian Trust Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 
Rev. James Robert Smith, ‘ 
Church Building Secretary 


Rey. 
Rev. 


0 


_among Indians, 
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Miss oe 1 Laas 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsa 
Secretaries, Woman’s Department 
Rey. illiam W. Leete, 
ee , Editorial and Field Secretary 
Rey. Geo. T. McCollum, Field Secretary 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 4 
Departments: — ; 
City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce ; 


Foreign-speaking : 
Superintendents Henry M. Bowden, Otto ¢ 
Grauer, Herman Obenhaus : t 
Negro Work in the North, Rev. Harold M. 
Kingsley ‘ > 
Town and Country, Rev. Malcolm Dana 
These Societies carry on a wide range of home 
missionary activities both directly and through 
co-operating states. They establish church schools, 
organize churches, aid needy churches in the sup- 
port of their ministers, and assist in church and 
parsonage building. Each year aid is given toward 
the erection of over a hundred church edifices 
and a score of parsonages. = 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City, s 

Rey. A. F. Beare poncrenG Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, eal ai 
Rev. Fred, Brownies Executive Secretaries 
: Treasurer 


W. T. Boult, 
Associate Secretaries 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. George W. Hinman, ; : 
Secretary Oriental and Spanish-speaking Work 
Rey. Judson L. Cross, Regional Secretary, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
George N. White, 


Alumni Secretary 

Rey. H. S. Barnwell, = 

Assistant Secretary Southern Church Work, 

195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. . 

W. A. Daniel, Research Secretary 

Educational and chureh work in the South 

among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 

Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
Rey. John Lobingier, Missionary Education 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 


Education 
Rey. Harry T. Stock 
Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 


Miss Frances W. Danielson, Hlementary Work 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary WH. Clarke, Assistant.Treasurer 
Rey. R. W. Gammon, Associate Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Denominational Religious Education 
including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Directs 
Program 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il 
G. W. Nash, President 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churehill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R, Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicag 
Established by the National Council to mak 


available for the colleges the resources of th 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributio. 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
a Editor and Business Manage 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., . 
Editor of The Congregationalis 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pa 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Cor 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covel 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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ngregational 
Association 


ee and ‘ oes 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 


Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
i and Committee 
and to promote 


general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 

Bequests are solicited in order that the House 

may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 

Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 

ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 

eost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 

M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 

Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Reorganized 
1922 


eompgrated Boston | 
eaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
sents the Congregational 
aurches of New England 
its practical, social and 
jigious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
ethels at 287 Hanover 
=, Boston, and at Vine- = 
rd Haven, and Reading ‘ 
90ms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
ne Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
«ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
21 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
ut, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
z facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
fatributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
sit, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Vice-Pres., Rev. 


sry H. Guernsey; Clerk, Rev. Theodore E. 
isfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
eas., Charles F. Stratton ; Chairman of Exec. 


yn., Franklin P, Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
tional Heuse. 
—__—_ 7 Sal 


Congregational Church Union of 


Boston and Vicinity, Inc. 


Its object is the establishment and support of 
vangelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
shools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, 
res.; C. EB. Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., 
ars Building, Boston. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MassacHusprts Home MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 4 
mstituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
y Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
tts in their home missionary work. The Society 
ficits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
fts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
ick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick E. 
mrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
alker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'reas- 
er: Rey. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
assachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
migregational House, Boston. 


BoarpD oF MINISTERIAL AID (of Massachusetts). 
Nicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
quests. Oliver D. Sewall, Treasurer, 14 Beacon 
reet, Boston. Apply for aid to F. E. Emrich, 
- Beacon Street, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCInTY 
' MAssacHuSErTs. President, Mrs. Elbert A. 
arvey; Secretaries, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger and 
rs. Mary R. Carver; 609-610 Congregational 
puse, Boston. Since the consolidation, the 
oman’s Board of Missions and the Massachu- 
tts Woman’s Home Missionary Union continue 
eir legal existence in order to care for funds 
lich cannot be legally transferred and to re- 
ive legacies written in the name of these organi- 
tions. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FuND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
misterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
butions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
fts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
ident; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
mgregational House, Hartford. 


THe MISSIONARY SoOcIpTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
nstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ELations, administers Special Trust for Churches 
d pays annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
errod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Peed Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
doa 
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“They say she always keeps her word.” 
“She has to! Nobody will take it.’—Answers. 


“What are those holes in that fence?” 

“Why, those are knotholes.” 

“Why, those are too holes.’”—Oklahoma 
Whirlwind, 


Mrs. Earl: My dear, why has your husband 
been sitting out on the beach all afternoon in 
the broiling sun? 

Mrs. Duke: Oh, I’ve just bought a new red 
dress, and Freddy’s bald spot clashes horribly. 


“Did you hear about the delicate hint Mr. 
Staylate got last night?’ 

“No; what was it?” 

“Well, Edith found that looking at the clock 
and other familiar devices were of no avail; 
so she ordered some refreshments, and her 
mother sent in a dish of breakfast food.”—The 
Cross. 


Was It Worth It? 
Father: “The man who marries my daughter 
will get a prize.” 
Ardent suitor: ‘Alay I see it, please ?’—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Four to the Good 

Mike Murphy, who lived on a farm, sent his 
friend, Jimmy O’Brien, who lived in town, a 
crate of chickens. 

“Did ye get the chickens?’ asked Mike the 
next time he saw Jimmy. 

“Some of ’em, begorry,” answered Jimmy. 
“After I got ’em from the station they got out 
av the crate and I wuz two hours scourin’ 
the neighberhood an’ thin only got tin.” 

“Sh-sh-sh, Jimmy, not so loud. I only sent 
ye six.”’—Hzchange. 


The laziest woman in the world is the one 
who puts popcorn in her pancakes so they’ll 
turn over by themselves.—Hxrchange. 


“Did you hear about her teeth falling out 
while she was playing tennis?’ 
“No. Did she lose the set?”—Centre Colonel. 


Boston City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 

in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 

lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 

tions and legacies gratefully received and serupu- 

lously administered, 

. William Ellison, President 
Elbert A. Harvey, Treasurer 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies, 


interna- 


JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; Grorce 
SipNey Weesrer, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 72 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be gent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

Horace G. WELLINGTON, Acting Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Methods 


How to Teach Seniors 


Erwin L. Shaver 
A discussion of materials and methods 
to be used in leading church-school 
seniors in the Christian way of life. 
$1.00 
You Can Learn to Teach 


Margaret Slattery 

One half devoted to a study of adoles- 
cents, the other half on methods best 
adapted for teaching religion to young 
people. $1.35 


Seven Laws of Teaching 


Gregory, Layton and Bagley 
A standard for every teacher. 
75 cents 


Methods with Beginners 


Frances W. Danielson 

Recognized by leaders the country 
over as the best guide for workers 
with Beginners. 60 cents 


Seeing Straight in the Sunday 
School 


George E. Huntley $1.25 
Psychology 
Childhood and Character 
Hugh Hartshorne $1.50 


Child Nature and Child Nurture 


Edward P. St. John 85 cents 
Child Types 

Frances W. Danielson $1.00 
The Boy Problem 

William Byron Forbush $1.00 
The Girl in Her Teens 

Margaret Slattery $1.00 
A Study of Adult Life 

Theodore G. Soares 60 cents 
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When You Enlist 


Margaret Slattery 
Paper 50 cents, Cloth $1.00 


The Honor of the Church 


Dean Charles R. Brown $1.00 
The Larger Faith 
ae Charles R. Brown $1.00 
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The Dramatic Instinct in Reli- 
gious Education 
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Thomas W. Galloway $1.25 
Children’s Dramatizations 
Elizabeth Edland 50 cents 4 


For the Story-teller 


Stories and Story-telling 
Edward P. St. John 
The best book on the art of story-tell- 
ing by a master story-teller. 75 cents 


Bible Story Book 


Frances W. Danielson 


Fifty-two stories selected fromthe 
Old and New Testaments for telling 
to children from six to eight years 


of age. $2.00 
Query Queer 

Jay T. Stocking $2.00 
The Golden Goblet 

Jay T. Stocking $1.50 


The City That Never Was Reached 


Jay T. Stocking $1.50 
A trilogy of ethical story books. 
Stories for many occasions. 


The Spirit of the Street 


Priscilla Holton 
A collection of stories of Chinese 
children. Profusely illustrated. $2.00 


The Knights of Anytown 
Jeanette E. Perkins 


Absorbing stories of children who try 
to make “Good Neighborhood Street” 
worthy of its name. $1.50 


The Rest of the Family 


Jeanette E. Perkins 


Interesting stories to awaken sympathy 
of children for their brothers and 
sisters in other circumstances and in 


other lands. $1.50 
The Christmas Heretic 

J. Edgar Park 

Friendly stories for reading aloud. 


They make you chuckle a bit and leave 
you a bit thoughtful. $1.00 


Background Material 


Walker’s Comprehensive Con- 
cordance 


Cloth $3.00, half leather $3.75 


As Modern Writers See Jesus 
Adelaide T. Case 
A descriptive bibliography of books 
about Jesus. Clear, vivid, and emi- 
nently fair. A valuable guide. $1.25 


The Weymouth New Testament 
in Modern Speech 


Published in several sizes and bind- 
ings. The most popular numbers are: 
Nor i Cloth boards ille75 Nios 
Cloth boards, India paper $2.25; 
No. 1P Cloth $1.25; No. 3P Leather, 
India paper $3.00. 
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Helpful Tools 


Things to Make 


Charlotte C. Jones 


Patterns of things children can easily 
make. 1 


The Amateur Poster Maker 


Jeanette E. Perkins $1.00 


Personal and Group uncle 


Training the Devotional Life , 


Weigle and Tweedy 
Boards 75 cents; paper 25 cents. 


Prayers of the Social Awakening 
Walter A. Rauschenbusch $1.00 


Hymn Stories 


Elizabeth Colson 
A year’s worship services developed 


around twelve great hymns. For the 
junior department of the church 
school. $1.25 


Lift Up Your Hearts 


Edited by Anton T. Boisen 


A compact collection of hymns, a wor- 
ship service, and prayers aimed to 
bring comfort, confidence, and courage. 
20 cents a copy; $20.00 per 100, plus 
catriage charges. 


Religious Training of 
Children 


The Training of Children in the 
Christian Family 


Luther A. Weigle 


Sets forth the ideals for the training 
of children and outlines steps to be 
taken to approach these ideals. $1.50 


Inspirational Books 


Two Words 


Margaret Slattery 


Thrilling true stories of the experi- 
ences of young people in making deci- 


sions. Sets high ideals and shows how 
these everyday decisions determine 
character. 65 cents 


What Christ Means to Me 


Wilfred T. Grenfell $1.25 
A Man’s Faith 

Wilfred T. Grenfell $1.00 
Just Over the Hill 

Margaret Slattery $1.35 
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